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Gladly   taking  advantage 
*"*^ChtoT**'**  of   the  Boxer  rebellion  of 
three  years  ago  as  a  pre- 
text, Russia  occupied  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Manchuria,  ostensibly  to  protect 
the  workmen    on    her  great  railway,  but 
alter   the    close    of    hostilities   signed   a 
treaty  agreeing    to    restore  the  province 
under  certain  conditions.     Last  week  the 
Russian  representative  at  Peking  informed 
the  Chinese  Government  that  no  further 
steps  in  the  Russian  evacuation  of  Man- 
churia would  be  taken  until  China  had 
signed  an  agreement  forthwith  presented. 
This  agreement  is  nothing  more  or  less 
'than  a  **  hold-up."     It  demands  (1)  that 
there  shall  be  no  new  treaty  ports  and  no 
new  foreign  consulates  in  Manchuria — a 
special  thrust  at  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment^ which,  in  the  new  Chino-American 
treaty    just    presented    to    the    Imperial 
Government,  asks  for  the  establishment  of 
treaty  ports  at  the  Manchurian  towns  of 
Mukden  and  Takushan  ;  (2)  that  the  cus-" 
toms    revenues   of   Niuchang,  the   Man- 
churian   treaty  port,   be    paid    into  the 
Russo-Chinese   Bank,  and  not   into   the 
Chinese  Customs  Bank ;  (3)  that  no  por- 
tion of  Manchuria  be  alienated  to  another 
Power  than  Russia;   (4)  that   none   but 
Russians    be  employed  in  a  military  or 
civil    administrative    capacity    in    Man- 
churia ;  (5)  that  the  present  status  (Rus- 
sian) of  the  administration  of  Manchuria 
remain  unchanged — a  clause  apparently 
included  in  the  preceding;  (6)  that  Rus- 
sia have  the  right  to  own  the  telegraph 
wires  wherever   there    are  Chinese  tele- 
graph wires  in  Manchuria,  using  the  same 
poles;  (7)  that  Russia  control  the  Niu- 
chang sanitary  r^ulations.     In  view  of 
the  uncommonly  drastic  nature  of  these 
demands — those  with  regard  to  Niuchang 
of  course  violating  treaties  between  China 
and  the  various  Powers — it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Japan,  the  nearest  of  the  Powers, 


has  ordered  three  war-ships  to  Niuchang, 
and  that  the  Japanese  press  insists  on 
immediate  and  vigorous  action,  not  un- 
reasonably confident  of  the  support  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  the  British 
Government  While  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  reported  to  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed, it  is  apparently  powerless  in  the 
matter.  Though  Prince  Ching,  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister,  has  refused  the  Russian 
terms,  his  refusal  probably  pleases  Russia 
almost  as  well  as  his  acceptance  would 
have  done,  since  either  alternative  means 
the  relinquishment  of  Chinese  sovereignty 
in  Manchuria*  As  those  acute  observers, 
Messrs.  Gerrare.  and  Shoemaker,  have 
shown  in  their  just-published  books  on 
Manchuria,  Russian  occupancy  of  the 
great  province  is  now  practically  complete. 
Even  if  Russia  fulfills  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaty  by  which  she  agreed  to  relin- 
quish Manchuria,  the  removal  of  her  sol- 
diers and  officials  from  one  part  of  the 
country  only  concentrates  them  in  another 
part — that  is,  along  the  line  of  her  great 
railway,  bisecting  the  province  and  con- 
necting the  trans-Siberian  road  with  Port 
Arthur,  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Rus- 
sia has  a  right  to  protect  this  railway,  and 
she  chooses  to  believe  that  its  protection 
demands  the  presence  in  Manchuria  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  mostly 
soldiers. 


The  Dreyfus  Letter 


Last  week  a  letter  was 


published  in  the  French 
papers,  written  by  ex-Captain  Alfred 
Dreyfus,  under  date  of  April  2 1 ,  to  Gen- 
eral Andr^,  Minister  of  War.  The  com- 
munication is  likely  to  have  historical 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Dreyfus 
drama.  M.  Dreyfus  pleads  that  the 
court  martial  which  sentenced  him  at 
Rennes  was  improperly  influenced,  (I)  by 
the  annotated  document  ascribed  to  the 
German  Emperor,  and  (2)  by  the  false 
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testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  and,  rein- 
forced by  new  facts,  begs  that  an  inquiry 
be  instituted  as  to  the  further  fraudu- 
lent practices  only  now  discovered.  The 
letter  has  caused  agitation  in  France,  not 
only  by  reason  of  its  appeal  for  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  case,  but  also  because  of  the 
dramatic  recapitulation  of  the  **  Five  Years 
of  My  Life."  "  Picture  to  yourself,"  im- 
plores Dreyfus,  "  the  horrors  of  a  soldier 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  duty,  to 
work,  to  loyalty,  and  to  profound  devotion 
to  his  country ;  and  who  in  an  instant  is 
stripped  of  his  good  name  and  despoiled 
of  the  honor  of  himself  and  his  children. 
For  five  years  this  soldier  is  subjected  to 
horrible  sufferings  .  .  .  amid  the  tortures 
of  a  murderous  climate.  .  .  .  He  is  abso- 
lutely innocent  of  all  crime,  and  struggles 
•in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mystery.  ...  At 
last  he  is  brought  back  to  France,  the 
guilty  one  is  discovered,  and  the  soldier 
hears  himself  proclaimed  innocent  by  some 
of  those  who  before  reviled  him  as  a 
traitor.  • . .  But,  alas  I  if  I  returned  to  find 
the  devotion  of  friends  who  have  battled 
for  truth,  it  was  to  find  also  that  deadly 
hatreds  had  been  unloosed.  •  .  .  My 
second  condemnation  was  but  an  aggra- 
vated reaffirmation  of  what  occurred 
in  1894."  These  words  are  none  too 
rhetorical.  When  Esterhazy  was  recog- 
nized as  the  author  of  the  treason,  the 
same  men  who  had  cheated  justice  in  1894 
sought  to  cheat  it  again  five  years  later, 
and  by  practically  the  same  maneuvers ; 
that  they  succeeded  in  their  aim  consti- 
tutes, as  The  Outlook  said  at  the  time, 
the  infamy  of  army  judicature  in  France. 
Fortunately,  in  the  inquiry  now  ordered 
there  is  hope  for  Dreyfus  and  hope  for  the 
dignity  of  French  institutions. 


Since  last  autumn,  when 
^""^^ZV"    the   startling   check    to 
British  arms  in   Somali- 
land,  East  Africa,  occurred,  there  has  been 
little  news  from  that  region.     During  the 
winter   and    spring    reconnaissances    of 
dismounted  troops  have  been  ordered,  the 
advance  being  a  march  in  hollow-square 
formation.     Orders  were  given  that  the 
square  formation  should  be  maintained 
'  nng  the  halts.     From  recent  new?, 
it  would  appear  that  the  hollow 
rmation  has  not   been  of  suffi- 


cient military  power  to  overawe  the 
natives.  At  all  events,  they  overwhelmed 
a  hollow  square  last  week,  annihilating 
nearly  two  hundred  men  and  a  large 
number  of  officers.  The  pleasant  ^  feel- 
ings aroused  in  England  by  the  unex- 
pectedly favorable  terms  of  British  taxa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year  were  chilled 
by  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  which 
recalled  the  early  days  of  the  Boer  War. 
General  Manning,  commanding  the  British 
forces  in  Somaliland,  has,  it  is  evident,  a 
more  difficult  task  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. With  a  large  force  he  immediately 
started  for  Gumburru,  the  scene  of  the 
casualty,  forty  miles  from  his  own  station 
at  Galadi,  and  on  Saturday  an  engagement 
was  reported  by  which  Colonel  Cobbe  was 
relieved ;  2,000  of  the  enemy,  it  is  said, 
were  killed  by  the  British  forces.  While 
there  is  no  more  doubt  about  the  ultimate 
result  in  Somaliland  than  there  was  in 
South  Africa,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  hardy  native  chiefs  under  the  so- 
called  "  Mad  Mullah "  were  to  give  the 
British  troops  as  long  a  resistance  as  did 
the  whites  in  the  south.  The  possession 
of  Somaliland  has,  of  course,  a  strategic 
value,  in  the  development  of  Anglo-African 
trade,  in  the  building  of  the  great  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railway,  and  because  it  com- 
mands, with  the  colony  of  Aden  on  the 
Arabian  shore,  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

Last  week's  news  from  Mo- 
in  M°o7iJJco     rocco   was    Certainly  startling 

enough.  It  culminated  in  the 
announcement  that  Muley  Mohammed, 
the  Sultan's  brother,  had  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  at  Fez.  Though  this  despatch  is 
as  yet  unconfirmed,  the  news  was  not  unex- 
pected, since  the  Moroccan  pretender,  who 
is  really  only  the  leader  of  a  rebellion,  an- 
nounced some  time  ago  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  throne  for  himself;  he  only 
wished  the  downfall  of  the  present  Sultan, 
on  account  of  the  latter's  pro-foreign  tend- 
encies. Ever  since  Abdul  Aziz  began 
his  reign,  nine  years  ago,  he  has  evinced 
a  remarkable  partiality  for  everything 
European — a  tendency  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  a  Circassian.  As  the 
pro-foreign  tendencies  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  are  said  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  so  the 
pro-foreign  tendencies  of  the  Moroccan 
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Emperor  became  the  chief  cause  of  the 
recent  insurrection  in  that  country.  The 
£lmperor  persisted  in  purchasing  all 
kinds  of  goods  from  abroad,  in  introduc- 
ing European  methods  of  administration, 
and  even  in  appearing  in  European  dress. 
When  the  rebellion  became  really  serious, 
he  dismissed  the  Europeans  in  his  entou- 
TTtgCy  but,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  he 
had  crushed  the  insurrection,  immediately 
resumed  his  bicycling,  polo  games,  and 
foreign  costumes,  meanwhile  recalling 
his  European  friends.  Hence  there  was 
a  second  outbreak.  This  is  more  serious 
than  the  first,  because  it  affects  a  larger 
region  of  country,  extending  even  to  the 
seacoast  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  now  so  terrorized  that  in  some  cases 
they  have  asked  for  ships  to  be  sent  to 
take  them  away,  on  account  of  the  large 
forces  of  mountaineers  who  are  robbing 
them.  Even  such  important  places  as 
Melilla  and  Tetuan  have  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  tribesmen,  while  Europeans 
traveling  on  the  principal  Moroccan  high- 
way— that  between  Tangier  and  Tetuan — 
have  been  robbed  of  animals  and  bag- 
gage. Mequinez,  the  headquarters  of  an 
American  mission,  and  a  town  thirty-six 
miles  from  Fez,  the  capital,  has  been 
attacked  and  pillaged  ;  it  is  believed  that 
no  Americans  have  resided  in  the  place 
during  recent  weeks.  At  the  capital  itself 
discontent  is  increasing,  owing  to  a  great 
rise  in  prices,  caused  partly  by  the  rebel- 
lion and  partly  by  the  drought  The 
superstitious  think  the  drought  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  Christians  at  court,  espe- 
cially as  rain  '  has  fallen  at  Marakesh, 
where  there  are  no  Christians.  While 
these  events  are  happening,  the  French 
Government  looks  calmly  on,  not  ill 
pleased  at  a  disintegration  which  makes 
a  hoped-for  reintegration  more  possible. 


Turkish  "  Reforms  * 


As  a  rule,  the  unspeak- 
able Turk  deserves  little 
S3rmpathy;  but  last  week  all  the  world 
had  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  in  a  sorry 
plight.  To  begin  with,  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  had  audiences 
with  the  Sultan  in  which,  while  acknowl- 
edging the  Porte's  good  intentions,  they 
urged  the  imperative  necessity  of  imme- 
diately checking  the  Albanian  disorders. 
These  disorders  have  taken  on  a  more 


serious  aspect  since  two  of  the  new  reform 
judges  were  shot  by  Albanians  at  Skutari. 
The  other  judges  appointed  under  the 
reform  scheme  of  the  Powers  now  act  in 
fear  of  their  lives.  The  Albanians  are 
also  detaining  the  Sultan's  reform  com- 
missioners as  hostages,  threatening  that, 
if  the  native  who  shot  the  Russian  Consul 
at  Mitrovitsa,  in  North  Albania,  is  exe- 
cuted for  his  crime,  an  awful  revenge  will 
fall  on  the  Sultan  and  on  the  Christians 
who  forced  the  death  sentence.  How- 
ever, three  trials  by  a  Turkish  court  mar- 
tial were  required  before  this  verdict  was 
secured.  In  contrast  with  these  facts,  the 
Government's  official  statement  of  prog- 
ress forms  interesting  reading.  It  asserts 
that  the  Courts  of  Appeal  have  been 
successfully  reconstituted,  half  of  the 
judges  being  Mohammedans  and  half 
Christians ;  but  it  declares  that  the  Or- 
thodox Bishops  are  dissuading  Christians 
from  accepting  positions  in  the  gendar- 
merie, alleging  that  they  would  be  forced 
to  become  Muslims.  The  pay  of  the  gen- 
darmerie has  therefore  been  increased  by 
one- quarter,  and  the  Government  has 
assured  the  Christians  in  writing  that 
their  religion  is  in  no  danger.  In  Mace- 
donia the  institution  of  these  reforms 
and  the  publication  of  these  assurances 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  impres- 
sion. The  Bulgaro-Macedonian  brigand 
bands  continue  their  programme  of  pillage, 
outrage,  and  murder,  hoping  thus  to  com- 
pel the  Powers'  intervention.  At  Opela, 
for  instance,  a  sanguinary  fight  occurred 
last  week,  at  which  the  revolutionists 
resorted  to  the  use  of  dynamite,  hurling 
bombs  among  the  Turks,  seventy  of  whom 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  next  day, 
at  Radovitz,  a  band  of  about  five  hundred 
insurgents,  partly  in  Bulgarian  uniform,  was 
defeated  by  Turkish  regulars.  While  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  continue  their  apparently 
impassive  attitude  as  regards  measures 
other  than  diplomatic,  a  British  battle-ship 
has  sailed  from  Malta  to  Volos,  on  the  Greek 
coast,  close  to  the  Albanian  frontier.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  British  and  Austrian  Gov- 
ernments, recognizing  their  special  respon- 
sibility for  present  conditions  in  the  dis- 
turbed provinces,  will  now  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Russian  Government,  instead  of 
opposing  any  sensible  plan  of  the  last 
named,  as  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Wherever  Slav  Christians  are  in  the  great 
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majority,  as  in  Macedonia,  they  come  more 
naturally  within  a  Slav  than  a  Teutonic 
sphere  of  influence.  At  all  events,  they 
must  be  redeemed  from  the  terrible  Turk. 


The  English  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Pc^cf  Budget   Ritchie,    in    presenting    last 

week  the  first  peace  budget 
in  four  years,  began  with  the  remark  that 
whereas  his  predecessors  had  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  tax  burdens,  it  was  his 
privilege  to  reduce  them,  but  he  did  not 
add — as  a  less  optimistic  mood  would  have 
required — that  it  was  not  his  privilege  to 
reduce  them  as  much  as  his  predecessors 
had  increased  them.  The  South  African 
war,  together  with  the  short  campaign  in 
China,  he  reported,  had  cost  nearly  eleven 
hundred  million  dollars,  of  which  less 
than  a  third  had  been  paid  out  of  current 
revenues,  and  less  than  a  fifth  could  be 
recovered  from  the  Transvaal  and  China. 
A  full  half  of  this  vast  sum,  therefore,  or 
$550,000,000,  was  added  to  the  perma- 
nent debt  of  the  country.  The  interest 
upon  this  new  debt,  however,  forms  the 
smaller  part  of  the  increase  in  the  nation's 
expenditures.  The  increased  army  esti- 
mates Mr.  Ritchie  regarded  with  great 
concern,  and  hoped  soon  to  effect  reduc- 
tions in  this  field,  but  the  increase  in  the 
naval  estimates  he  regarded  as  inevitable 
and  unalterable  unless  Great  Britain's 
neighbors  called  a  halt  in  their  armaments. 
If  this  were  done,  however,  he  added, 
*Kireat  Britain  is  fully  ready  to  follow 
suit."  The  Chancellor  stated  that  there 
were  hopeful  indications  of  a  movement 
for  lessened  armaments,  but,  unfortunately, 
Italy  is  the  only  Continental  country  where 
this  movement  is  strong  outside  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Socialists.  The  net  result 
of  the  increased  expenditures  is  that  the 
peace  budget  this  year  calls  for  appropria- 
tions aggr^ating  $7 19,000,000,  as  against 
$515,000,000  six  years  ago.  Heavy  as 
the  war  taxes  had  become,  it  was  only 
possible  for  the  Chancellor  to  propose  a 
reduction  of  $50,000,000  a  year  because 
of  the  return  of  peace.  Forty  millions  of 
this  sum  the  Ministry  would  grant  to  the 
income-tax  payers,  reducing  their  tax  from 
six  per  cent,  to  four  and  a  half,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  granted  to  the  whole 
nsumers  by  repealing  the  new 

led  grain.     Sir  William  Har- 


court,  the  last  Liberal  Chancellor,  spoke 
for  his  party  in  condemning  the  Ministry 
for  relieving  the  well-to-do  classes  more 
than  the  wage-earners.  In  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's time  it  became  the  custom  to 
divide  reductions  in  taxation,  so  that 
indirect  taxes  burdening  the  poor  should 
be  as  much  reduced  as  direct  taxes  bur- 
dening the  property-owners.  By  the  new 
budget  the  latter  class  get  four  times  as 
much  relief  as  the  former.  But  the 
Liberal  protest  against  this  feature  of  the 
budget  did  not  compare  in  warmth  with 
the  rejoicing  over  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
on  grain,  which  a  year  ago  seemed  to 
threaten  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
taxing  the  bread  of  the  wage-earners  to 
"  protect "  the  rents  of  the  landlords. 
The  abandonment  of  this  grain  tax  also 
indicates  flagging  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  an  imperial  customs  union,  by  which 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  might 
grant  each  other  preferential  duties  against 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


To  the  surprise  of  the 
The  M«jer^Decree  gtock  market.  Judge  San- 

bom,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court — one  of  the  four  judges  who 
had  united  in  the  decree  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company — last  week 
modified  the  injunction  so  as  to  permit 
the  Company  to  pay  to  its  shareholders 
the  regular  May  dividend.  At  the  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Sanborn  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Attorney-General  opposed  the 
modification,  taking  the  position  that  it 
involved  permitting  the  company  to 
continue  to  violate  the  law.  Judge  San- 
born, however,  held  that  the  major  por- 
tions of  the  injunction  forbade  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company  from  controlling 
the  operation  of  the  two  competing  rail- 
road systems  it  had  purchased  in  order  to 
unite,  and  from  voting  their  stock,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  whether  the  company  paid  the 
dividends  earned  by  these  roads  pending 
the  decision  upon  its  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts.  These  dividends,  he  pointed  out, 
would  in  the  end  go  to  the  same  parties, 
whether  paid  by  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  or  by  the  railroad  companies 
merged  into  it,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
the  stockholders  to  get  their  dividends 
now.     The  Supreme  Court,   he   argued, 
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had  provided  a  rule  by  which  judges 
granting  injunctions  might  suspend  them 
pending  appeal,  if  the  suspension  would 
not  affect  injuriously  the  party  securing 
the  injunction.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  had  secured  the  injunction,  and  he 
believed  its  interests  were  not  affected 
injuriously  by  the  modification  granted. 
So  far  as  financial  interests  go  this  is 
doubtless  the  case,  but  there  is  a  public 
injury  if  the  public  in  the  slightest  degree 
loses  its  confidence  that  its  laws  are 
enforced  with  the  same  rigor  against  the 
strongest  corporations  and  the  weakest 
individuals. 

Week  before  last  the  peo- 
Sf^:S'^i^^   pie  of  the  middle  North- 

west  were  astounded  to 
learn  that  practically  all  the  flour-mills 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  engaged  in 
making  flour  for  more  than  a  local  trade 
had  closed.  The  great  mills  of  Minne- 
apolis, with  a  daily  capacity  of  75,000 
barrels,  and  an  average  daily  production 
of  approximately  50,000,  consuming  over 
a  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  week,  stopped 
their  machinery,  or  continued  to  run  only 
long  enough  to  meet  contracts.  The  mill- 
owners  announced  that  they  had  shut  up 
their  mills  because  the  discrimination 
against  flour  and  in  favor  of  wheat  by  the 
transportation  companies  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  they  were  losing  money. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  closing  of  the 
mills  was  to  put  the  price  of  flour  up  from 
ten  to  twenty  cents  a  barrel,  and  to  throw 
out  of  work  2,500  men  in  Minneapolis  and 
2,000  at  other  milling  towns.  The  millers 
announced  that  their  mills  would  not 
turn  a  wheel  until  the  transportation  com- 
panies granted  them  fair  rates.  The 
rate  on  flour  is  nearly  three  times  the 
rate  upon  wheat  The  difference  is  so 
great  that  the  Minneapolis  mills,  with 
all  the  economies  of  water-power  and 
immense  capacity,  are  not  able  success- 
fully to  sell  flour  in  competition  with  the 
smaller  Eastern  mills  in  supplying  the 
Eastern  or  export  trade,  or  with  the  mills 
of  Europe,  though  the  latter  use  American 
wheat.  The  transportation  companies 
assert  that  wheat  can  be  transported  much 
more  cheaply  than  flour.  The  millers 
admit  that  it  can  be  moved  somewhat 
more  cheaply,  but  insist  that  the  present 
difference  has  passed  th^  bounds  of  rea- 


son. They  also  insist  that  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  railroads,  which  control  the 
lake  lines,  is  in  making  it  possible  for 
more  and  more  wheat  to  be  ground  into 
flour  in  the  Northwest,  as  the  industry 
contributes  directly  and  indirectly  much 
more  revenue  to  the  railways  than  the 
mere  hauling  of  raw  wheat.  The  Minne- 
apolis flour-mills,  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
world,  were  built  up  to  their  present 
eminence  on  a  flour  rate  of  7.5  cents  to 
Chicago  per  hundred  pounds,  and  18 
cents  to  New  York;  to-day  the  rates  are 
10  and  25.5  cents,  respectively.  Fortu- 
nately, the  manufacturers  injured  by  this 
advance  were  able  to  make  their  protests 
heard  both  in  railroad  and  legislative 
circles,  and  last  week  they  received  assur- 
ances of  redress,  which  led  them  to  re- 
open their  mills. 


Last  week  the  new 

'^'l^^Jl'VirT'^T''  building  of  the 
New  York  City 
Stock  Exchange  was  formally  opened,  and 
the  opening  marks  another  period  in  its 
history.  It  was  formed  in  1792,  and 
its  first  meetings  were  held  under  the 
historic  button  wood- tree  in  front  of  the  old 
Tontine  Coffee-House  in  Wall  Street  The 
Exchange  has  well  lived  up  to  the  very  first 
article  of  its  constitution :  "  To  maintain 
high  standards  of  commercial  honor  among 
our  members,  and  to  promote  and  incul- 
cate just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade 
and  business."  The  importance  of  the 
Exchange  was  well  illustrated  by  Mayor 
Low  in  his  speech  at  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises. After  referring  to  the  projected 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railways  in  construction  work  in  New 
York  City,  the  Mayor  asked :  "  How  could 
these  things  be  done  for  our  city  if  such 
institutions  as  this  did  not  exist  to  make 
a  market  for  the  securities  of  these  com- 
panies, and  to  enable  the  companies  to 
secure  from  the  banks  the  necessary  facili- 
ties to  obtain  funds  ?  This  is  a  home 
illustration,  but  it  is  equally  significant 
for  the  whole  country.  Before  the  end  of 
this  century  it  will  be  equally  significant 
for  the  whole  world."  The  Mayor  was 
equally  apt  in  referring  to  the  new  struc- 
ture itself :  "  I  think  it  no  accident  that, 
in  building  your  new  home,  you  hav^  made 
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it  beautiful.  To  me  it  signifies  the  ideal- 
ism that  characterizes  the  conduct  of 
great  business  affairs.  It  is  said  that 
trade  is  sordid  ;  but  I  think  it  is  true  that 
the  man  who  is  to  succeed  in  it  on  a  great 
scale  must  be  gifted  with  the  imagination 
of  the  poet."  The  building  is  indeed 
beautiful,  as  any  building  is  likely  to  be 
which  has  for  its  architect  Mr.  George  B. 
Post,  and  for  the  sculptor  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  The  new  Exchange 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  con- 
structed of  Georgia  marble,  the  severity  and 
harmony  of  outline  in  grateful  contrast  with 
certain  Philistine,  complicated,  and  over- 
elaborated  sky-scrapers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  demolition  of  the  old  Stock  Exchange 
was  begun  just  two  years  ago,  and  occu- 
pied a  long  time,  because,  first,  the  walls 
had  been  laid  in  cement  and  had  to  be 
blasted ;  secondly,  the  site  was  now  sur- 
rounded  by  new  and  immensely  tall  build- 
ings ;  and,  thirdly,  while  the  walls  were 
being  reduced,  the  safe-deposit  vaults, 
which  were  in  the  center  of  the  old 
building,  about  twelve  feet  below  the 
street  level,  presented  a  delicate  problem. 
Inasmuch  as  the  floor  of  the  cellar  of  the 
new  building  was  to  be  thirty  feet  below 
the  floor  of  the  old  vault,  the  slightest 
settling  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  the 
mass  of  masonry  and  iron  would  have 
caused  the  doors  to  bind,  and  would  have 
prevented  access  to  the  many  safe-deposit 
boxes  containing  the  securities  of  bankers 
and  brokers  who  must  have  them  for 
daily  use.  To  show  the  excellence  of 
modern  methods,  we  may  add  that  not 
once  did  such  a  state  of  things  occur. 


One  of  the  Acts  passed  by 
Fav^r°of  Diieasc    the  New  York  Legislature, 

just  adjourned,  is  so  ob- 
structive to  the  public  health  of  New  York 
City  and  of  the  State  that  we  sincerely  hope 
the  Governor  will  withhold  his  approval. 
The  history  of  the  act  is  this.  Dr.  Ernst 
Lederle,  Health  Commissioner  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  planned  an  outdoor  chari- 
table hospital,  or  camp,  for  consumptives, 
to  be  located  in  the  pretty  village  of  Cen- 
tral Valley,  in  Orange  County,  this  State. 
The  plan — although  to  some  extent  experi- 
mental— conformed  with  the  very  success- 
''  which  the  Health  Board  and  the 
^nt    of    Charities    have  accom- 


plished in  this  city  in  fighting  the  scourge 
of  tuberculosis.  It  has  been  very  defi- 
nitely proved  by  practical  experience  that 
tubercular  patients  and  invalids,  when  liv- 
ing under  hygienic  conditions  and  control, 
are  not  a  danger  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
community  at  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adi-  • 
rondack  Mountains,  in  which  is  situated 
the  widely  known  sanitarium  established 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau.  But  some  of  the 
wealthy  property-owners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Central  Valley,  with  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  very  unreasonable  if  not  an 
inhumane  fear,  brought  such  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  State  Legislature  that 
Assemblyman  Bedell  introduced  an  act 
prohibiting  any  individual,  association, 
corporation,  or  municipality  from  estab- 
lishing a  **  hospital,  camp,  or  other  estab- 
lishment "  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tives "  unless  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  county  and  the  Town  Board  of  the 
town  shall  each  adopt  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  establishment  thereof  and  de- 
scribing the  limits  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  same  may  be  established."  No 
doubt  all  hospitals  should  be  established 
and  conducted  under  proper  r^^lation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  hospitals,  either  in 
cities  or  in  the  country,  are  now  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  local  and  the  State 
Boards  of  Health.  The  Bedell  act,  how- 
ever, makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  tuberculosis  hospitals,  either 
private  or  public,  to  be  built  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  For  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such 
an  unwieldy  body  as  would  be  composed 
of  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  town  Boards  could  agree  on  anything, 
whether  it  be  a  school,  a  hospital,  or  a  vil- 
lage band-stand.  It  appears  to  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  fighting  the  dreaded 
disease  of  tuberculosis  that  the  act  was 
framed  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
the  establishment  by  New  York  City  of 
hospitals  for  consumptives  in  the  country. 
Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
diseases  in  its  ravages.  About  sixteen 
thousand  individuals  die  annually  in  the 
State  of  New  York  from  it,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  public  to  support  the 
work  of  those  faithful  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  cure  the 
disease  and  alleviate  the  suffering  arising 
from  it.  That  it  can  be  cured,  prevented, 
and  controlled  is  clearly  proved  by  med- 
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ical  statistics.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  modem  methods  of  treatment,  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  been  very 
greatly  reduced  in  number.  One  such 
modem  method  of  treatment  is  the  main- 
tenance of  patients  in  outdoor  camps  or 
hospitals.  It  seems  to  us  unfortunate 
that  intelligent  men  with  influence  and 
money  should  use  their  power  to  combat 
those  who  are  fighting  tuberculosis,  in  not 
only  a  humane  and  public-spirited  way, 
but  with  scientific,  hygienic,  and  success- 
ful methods. 


National 


The  annual  meetings  of 
^    .  ,    .  .  the   National   Municipal 

Convention  League  serve  to  mark  the 
progress  of  this  country 
toward  higher  standards  of  municipal  con- 
duct and  efficiency.  The  Detroit  meeting 
(April  22  to  24)  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  Secretary's  annual  report  and 
the  special  reports  from  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other 
cities,  both  large  and  small,  were  all  hope- 
ful in  a  marked  degree.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  paper  was  that  of  James  L. 
Blair  on  the  **  St  Louis  Disclosures,"  in 
which  he  completely  and  satisfactorily 
dispelled  the  recently  prevalent  idea  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  splendid  and  sig- 
nificant work  of  Attorney  Folk  in  convict- 
ing the  rascals,  the  same  old  crowd  was 
still  in  control.  Of  the  six  Councilmen 
elected  at  the  recent  election,  five  were  men 
of  the  very  highest  business  and  social 
rank ;  the  sixth,  though  not  ranking  so  high, 
was  yet  much  above  the  average  partisan 
nomination.  Likewise  the  twenty-eight 
nominations  on  both  sides  for  the  House 
of  Assembly  were  above  the  average  per- 
formances in  the  past  Mr.  Blair  also 
refuted  the  current  impression  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  Mayor  Wells  and 
Mr.  Folk,  and  that  all  the  candidates 
indorsed  by  the  latter  were  defeated.  He 
showed  how  Mayor  Wells  has  personally 
raised  $15,000  to  enable  Mr.  Folk  to  pur- 
sue his  prosecutions,  and  that  the  latter 
did  not  indorse  any  candidate,  announcing 
that  he  would  take  no  active  part  in  any 
campaign  because  he  thought  it  improper 
to  do  so  in  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  office.  The  subject  of  instruction  in 
municipal  government  in  educational  insti- 
tutions was  treated  of  in  several  brilliant 
papers,  and  a  committee,  with  Superin- 


tendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York, 
as  Chairman,  was  authorized  to  take  up 
the  work  of  extending  the  League's  activ- 
ities along  these  lines  to  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools.  The  need  for 
such  instruction  was  most  clearly  set  forth. 
The  idea  of  a  closer  federation  of  the 
National  bodies  interested  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  municipal  problem  was 
considered  by  J.  Horace  McFarland  and 
representatives  of  the  other  bodies  inter- 
ested, and  the  idea  of  a  civic  alliance  to 
promote  this  idea  was  heartily  indorsed. 
The  League's  practical  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  uniform  municipal  accounting  was 
given  deserved  prominence.  Although 
the  committee  has  been  but  two  years  at 
work,  its  schedules  have  already  been 
adopted  in  the  Ohio  cities  and  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Providence,  Detroit,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  smaller  communities 
like  West  Newton  and  Brookline,  Mass. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  place  of  James  C.  Carter,  who  was 
made  Honorary  President,  and  Horace  E. 
Deming,  of  New  York,  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Boston 
*  New  Voters*  Festival  * 


A  "New  Voters* 
Festival "  was  held 
in  Boston  on  Sun- 
day, April  19,  "Patriots'  Day,"  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The 
service — for  it  was  religious  as  well  as 
patriotic  in  character — was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  unconventionally  and  artistically 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  "  Bos- 
ton Equal  Suffrage  Association  for  Good 
Government "  had  invited  a  large  number 
of  young  men,  those  who  had  just  reached, 
or  were  about  to  reach,  voting  age,  to 
assemble  and  hear  addresses  on  the  duty 
of  the  citizen.  The  addresses  were  made 
by  the  Mayor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
a  member  of  Congress,  two  clergymen, 
and  a  Jewish  rabbi.  It  is  worth  incident- 
ally mentioning  that  the  subject  most  fre- 
quently reverted  to  in  these  addresses 
was  the  value  of  immigrants  as  citizens, 
and  that  two  of  the  speakers  were  foreign- 
bom.  On  the  programmes  distributed 
there  were  printed  suggestions  as  to 
proper  "  study  of  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
State,  and  country."  Information  was 
given  concerning  clubs  and  societies  that 
would  direct  the  aim  of  young  citizens  to 
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unselfish  and  patriotic  servioe  •!  the  cx>m- 
munity  and  the  Nation  ;  concerning  prizes 
offered  by  the  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
for  essays  on  the  city*s  government ;  and, 
finally,  concerning  the  names  and  PubUc 
Library  numbers  of  useful  books  for  new 
voters  to  read.  The  celebration,  it  is 
expected,  will  hereafter  be  annual.  The 
fact  that  this  meeting  was  devised  and 
carried  out  by  women  who  are  organized 
to  promote  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
afforded  an  example  of  that  spirit,  too 
rare  among  reformers,  which  is  willing  to 
use  other  than  favorite  instruments  for 
attaining  the  supreme  end  of  all  civic 
reform — the  righteousness  of  the  State. 
This  meeting  may  suggest  to  other  mu- 
nicipalities the  adoption  of  some  custom 
by  which  new  voters  can  be  welcomed 
and  advised. 


The  sixth  session 

The  Southern  Educational      ^r    ♦u^     c^..4.u^.» 

Conference  ^^    ^^^    Southern 

Educational  Con- 
ference, held  in  Richmond  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  on  Saturday  of  last  week, 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  men 
distinguished  in  educational  and  literary 
work.  North  and  South ;  and  the  exercises, 
held  in  the  Richmond  Opera-House,  were 
attended  by  crowded  and  responsive  audi- 
ences. Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
great  movement  has  so  much  popular  inter- 
est been  manifested,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  previous  meetings  have  been  more 
stimulating.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden*s  open- 
ing address  struck  the  keynote  of  fraternal 
co-operation  and  broad  educational  ad- 
vance. Governor  Montague's  welcome  was 
more  than  cordial ;  it  was  a  forceful  state- 
ment of  the  enlightened  policy  which  has 
won  for  him,  as  for  Governor  Aycock,  the 
significant  title  of"  Educational  Governor." 
The  reports  from  the  field  by  such  educa- 
tional leaders  as  Dr.  Frissell,  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Dr.  Alderman,  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Mclver,  of  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Presi- 
dent Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, registered  the  rapidity  of  the 
forward  movement  and  gave  a  vivid 
impression  of  obstacles  overcome  and  a 
tide  of  public  opinion  rapidly  rising  in  all 
parts  of  the  South.  The  programmes  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  practical  subjects,  such 


as  local  taxation  for  educational  purposes, 
consolidation  of  schools  in  rural  districts, 
transportation  of  pupils,  technical  educa- 
tion, model  schools;  and  the  addresses 
were  strikingly  progressive,  hopeful,  en- 
thusiastic ;  it  was  significant  that  reaction- 
ary notes,  whenever  struck,  were  heard  in 
silence.  Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway  spoke 
frankly  and  fervently  of  the  common  work 
•and  feeling  of  the  North  and  South,  and 
at  the  closing  session  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
interpreted  the  Conference  as  one  of  the 
most  impressive  evidences  of  the  reunited 
Nation.  The  hospitality  of  Richmond 
was  without  bounds ;  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  of  graceful  and  cordial  courtesy 
and  thoughdulness. 

During  (bis  Conference 

*''-tS*Tu:f4;:e''*''  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^de  puwic, 

written  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  Committee  of  Tuskegee  Institute,, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Institute.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Cam^e  gives  the  sum  of 
$600,000  to  the  Institute,  with  absolutely 
no  restriction  except  the  one  require- 
ment that  suitable  provision  be  made  for 
Principal  Booker  Washington  and  his 
family.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Washington 
has  unreservedly  given  his  life  to  his  work 
and  has  never  had  time  to  think  of  the 
ordinary  and  quite  proper  efforts  of  pro- 
fessional men  to  accumulate  provision  for 
the  future.  Mr.  Carnegie  well  says :  "  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  serious  race  problem 
of  the  South  is  to  be  solved  wisely  only 
through  Mr.  Washington's  policy  of  edu- 
cation— which  he  seems  to  have  been 
specially  bom,  a  slave  among  slaves,  to 
establish  and  in  his  own  day  greatly 
to  advance."  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  recent  Madison  Square  Garden  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  that  one  great 
need  of  Tuskegee  was  that  Mr.  Washing- 
ton should  be  able  to  give  more  of  his 
attention  directly  to  the  management 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  only  possi- 
bility of  this  lay  in  completing  the  proposed 
endowment  fund.  Already  about  $400,000 
have  been  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  generous  gift  will  complete  the 
first  million  dollars;  another  million  will 
be  required  to  put  the  endowment  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  basis.     AltbcR^h 
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the  1,400  students  pay  their  own  board, 
usually  in  labor,  and  buy  their  own  books, 
the  expenses  are  necessarily  very  heavy, 
and  the  opportunities  are  practically 
boundless.  It  was  particularly  pleasing 
that  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  should  have  been  made  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Southern  Educational  Confer- 
ence, in  which  men  of  both  sections  of  the 
country  were  earnestly  trying  to  system- 
atize and  perfect  plans  for  the  increase 
of  educational  facilities  for  both  races 
throug^ut  the  South. 


Professor  John  Huston 

l^th^^  ^u***"^  Finley,of  Princeton,  who 

NmYork  *'*'  was  chosen  last  week  to 

be  President  of  the  Col- 
l^;e  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  had  an 
unusual  career  as  an  educator.  After  gra  d- 
uation  from  Knox  College,  while  a  student 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  began 
to  contribute  by  his  writings  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  sociological  topics.  He  then 
became  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York.  When  he 
^*as  only  twenty-nine  he  became  President 
of  Knox  College,  Illinois.  From  there 
almost  directly  he  went  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, where  he  has  since  occupied  the 
chair  of  politics.  While  at  Princeton 
he  adopted  unconventional  and  effective 
methods  for  acquainting  his  students  with 
the  political  methods  of  different  coun- 
tries, by  organizing  them  into  legislative 
bodies.  Dr.  Finley  has  also  done  con- 
siderable literary  and  editorial  work.  He 
will  be  expected  to  achieve  lasting  changes 
for  good  in  the  institution  of  which  he  is 
now  the  President-elect.  The  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  a  free  college — a 
part  of  the  public-school  system.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  or  four  colleges  in  the 
United  States  that  are  under  city  control. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  picturesque 
College  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  dates 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe,  actually  the  young- 
est, having  been  founded  as  a  high  school 
in  1847  and  having  been  made  a  college 
as  late  as  1866.  But  its  value  to  the  city 
has  been  very  great ;  it  has  done  much 
to  democratize  higher  education,  and, 
like  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  has 
aimed  to  make  the  instruction  which  it 


has  furnished  practical  rather  than  merely 
academic  Next  fall  the  comer-stone  of 
the  first  new  building  on  its  new  site,  on 
the  heights  uptown,  will  be  laid,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  new  President  will  be 
installed. 


The  Work  of  the       TwO    mcaSUreS    of    far- 
Methodist  BpiecopAi  reaching  importance  are 
^'*"''*  now  before  the  Method- 

ist Episcopal  Church  for  consideration. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  unification  of 
the  publishing  interests,  and  involves  a 
number  of  radical  changes.  At  the  present 
time  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  conducted 
by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  and  the 
Western  Methodist  Book  Concern — ^the 
former  located  at  New  York  and  the 
latter  at  Cincinnati — and  there  are  depos- 
itories in  various  cities.  The  Book  Com- 
mittee at  its  recent  session  in  this  city 
drew  up  a  paper,  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  General  Conference,  in  which 
it  recommends  that  there  be  one  publish- 
ing house,  called  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  and  that  all  the  publishing 
interests  of  the  Church  be  conducted  by 
that  establishment.  The  plan  is  to  con- 
solidate the  manufacturing  plants  now 
existing  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago,  and  locate  the  new  plant  in  a 
place  contiguous  to  some  large  dis- 
tributing point.  The  impression  is  that 
this  new  location  will  be  in  a  small  town 
in  the  region  of  Chicago.  The  conduct 
of  the  publishing  interests  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Publishing  Agent  elected 
by  the  General  Conference,  instead  of 
four  Publishing  Agents  as  at  present.  The 
plan  also  calls  for  sub-agents  at  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago;  and  there  are 
various  other  details  which  give  the  entire 
measure  an  exceedingly  radical  aspect. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  these  days  of  the 
consolidation  of  business  interests  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  fall 
in  line  and  develop  its  resources  to  its 
greater  financial  benefit.  The  advocates 
of  unification  claim  that  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  will  be  saved  by 
their  plan,  and  that  in  a  short  time  the 
annual  dividends  appropriated  to  the 
superannuated  ministers  of  the  Church, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Book  Concern,  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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The  second  proposition  comes  from  a 
Commission,  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference, 
which  has  had  under  consideration  for  the 
last  two  years  a  plan  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  Church. 
At  present  there  are  six  such  organiza- 
tions— ^the  Missionary  Society,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion, the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society,  the  Sunday-School 
Union,  and  the  Tract  Society.  The  head- 
quarters of  four  of  these  organizations 
are  in  New  York ;  the  Church  Extension 
office  is  located  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society  has  its  headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 
The  plan  proposed  divides  and  combines 
these  societies  into  three  new  organiza- 
tions :  a  Board  of  Foreign  Mifisions,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York ;  a  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension, 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia ;  and  a 
Board  of  Education,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati ;  this  latter  board  to  be 
composed  of  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Sunday-School  Union,  the  Tract 
Society,  and  the  Freedmen*s  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society.  This  plan 
is  quite  as  radical  as  the  proposition  for 
the  unification  of  the  publishing  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  together  they  are 
sure  to  produce  a  considerable  amount  of 
debate.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the 
action  of  the  General  Conference,  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  both  of  these  measures 
will  be  adopted,  with  modifications. 


The  opportunity  which 
1n"Ho1?w.ek'    Holy    Week    affords    for 

union  services  of  churches 
of  different  denominations  was  exemplified 
in  the  borough  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  this 
spring.  The  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church 
there,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hartshorne,  who 
directed  such  a  service,  writes  us  that 
it  "  was  rendered  possible  by  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  churches,  and,  owing  to  their 
influence,  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
singers  belonging  to  many  different 
churches."  The  service  was  held  in  an 
Opera-House.  It  had  been  widely  adver- 
tised. The  place  was  crowded  with  a 
heterogeneous  audience,  including  many 
children.     The  narrative  of  the  week  was 


read  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testament 
until  the  event  of  the  crucifixion  was 
reached ;  then  Stainer's  "  Crucifixion  "  was 
sung;  then  the  narrative  was  resumed 
through  the  events  of  Easter  Day.  The 
whole  was  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
pictures.  Upon  the  audience,  which  was 
composed  only  in  part  of  usual  church- 
goers, this  made  a  strong  impression. 
The  people  were  quiet  and  reverential 
throughout  the  entire  service.  Mr.  Harts- 
home  estimates  that  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
town,  excepting  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
incapacitated,  and  infants,  were  present; 
and  he  comments :  "  It  proves  that, 
whether  church  attendance  falls  off  or 
not,  the  power  of  Christ  to  draw  is  as 
great  as  ever;  and  the  problem  is  to 
find  ways  in  which  to  lift  him  up.  .  •  . 
It  was  noticeable  at  the  time,  and  from 
comments  heard  afterwards,  that  the 
more  refined  and  artistic  the  picture, 
the  greater  the  impression  it  made." 
He  mentions  the  religious  atmosphere 
that  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  unconven- 
tional character  of  the  service  and  the 
place  in  which  it  was  held,  and  adds  that 
it  certainly  "was  something  to  have 
brought  the  facts  of  the  Passion,  Cruci- 
fixion, and  Resurrection  to  the  attention 
of  twelve  hundred  people."  If  there  is 
any  time  above  another  when  denomina- 
tional differences  ought  to  disappear,  it 
should  be  in  the  celebration  of  these 
events,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  this 
service  seems  to  us  worthy,  not  only  of 
notice,  but  also,  in  its  spirit  at  least,  of 
imitation. 


In  the  Southern  States 
A!moIr8"US!Frce  ^^e  anti-saloou  move- 
ment continues  to  make 
steady  advances,  and  to-day  very  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  territory  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  is  free  from 
saloons  in  which  liquor  can  be  bought  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises.  A  fortnight 
ago  we  published  an  account  of  the  recent 
advances  in  North  Carolina.  This  week 
a  correspondent  in  Tennessee  sends  us 
an  account  of  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  there.  Anti-saloon  legisla- 
tion in  Tennessee  began,  he  says,  in  1873, 
when  Major  Fairbanks,  then  associated 
with    the    University    of    the   South   at 
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Sewanee,  secured  the  election  of  a  legis- 
lator pledged  to  propose  a  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquor  within  four  miles  of  the 
University.     The  bill  for  that  year  was 
defeated,  but  it   was    reintroduced   two 
years  later  and  passed.     In  1877  the  law 
was  broadened  so  as  to  forbid  any  sale  in 
the  rural  districts  within  four  miles  of  any 
incorporated   institution  of  learning.     A 
little  later  the  act  was  still  further  broad- 
ened  so  as  to  forbid  sales  within   four 
miles  of  any  schooL     This  act  practically 
forbade    the   sale   of   liquor    outside  of 
incorporated    or    chartered    towns.     So 
popular,  says  our  correspondent,  was  the 
prohibition    that    "  some    towns    having 
charters  surrendered  them  and  did  with- 
out town   government  in  order  to  come 
within   the    provision   of    the   law."     It 
was  the  existence  of  this  law  that  kept 
the  State  from  adopting  the  prohibitory 
amendment  submitted  in  1884.     The  peo- 
ple believed  that  they  had  in  the  four-mile 
law  practically   all  the    prohibition  that 
could  then  be  enforced.     Two  years  ago, 
however,   agitation     against    the    liquor 
traffic  was  renewed  with  great  vigor,  and 
a  bill   was    passed  in    the    Legislature 
extending  the  four-mile  law  to  all  towns 
of  less  than  two  thousand  people  which 
should    hereafter    become    incorporated. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act  "  nearly 
all  the  towns  in  the  State  .in  this  class 
surrendered  their  old  charters  and  became 
incorporated  anew  in  order  to  come  within 
the  provision  of  the  law."    Last  year  the 
Anti-Saloon   League,  which  had  secured 
this  broadening  of  the  law,  entered  upon 
a  new  agitation  and  secured  the  extension 
of  the  four-mile  law  to  all  towns  of  less 
than  five  thousand  people  which  should 
hereafter  become  incorporated.     This  act, 
says  our  correspondent,  was  passed  early 
in   the   recent  session,  and  the  "greater 
number  of  towns  affected  began  at  once 
to  take  steps  toward  getting  rid  of  their 
old  charters."     At  the  present  time  there 
are   only    eight    cities    in    the  State   in 
which   liquor  may  be   sold  to  be  drunk 
on    the    premises.     Tennessee   thus  has 
achieved  the  enviable  position    of  sup- 
pressing the  saloons,  wherever  their  sup- 
pression is  made  practicable,  by  the  honest 
sentiment  of  the  people,  without  enacting 
a  State  prohibitory  law  to  be  nullified  by 
perjured  officials  or  genuine  public  opin- 
ion in  the  larger  cities. 


Public    Ownership    Con- 
flicts 

The  exciting  scenes  of  last  week  in  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Illinois  all 
turned  upon  the  public  ownership  of  city 
franchises.  In  New  York  the  advocates 
of  the  city's  rights  in  this  field  met  with  a 
succession  of  defeats — but  they  were  in 
the  main  defeats  by  narrow  majorities  for 
bills  which  could  tiot  have  commanded  a 
handful  of  supporters  six  years  ago.  The 
most  important  measure,  perhaps,  was 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert  Grier 
Monroe,  the  -Pti«on  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lighting  in  New  York  City,  au- 
thorizing the  city  government  to  construct 
its  own  electric  plant  for  the  lighting  of 
city  streets.  Mr.  Monroe's  report  in  favor 
of  this  proposal^  showing  the  absence  of 
competition  among  the  private  lighting 
companies  and  the  extortionate  charges 
paid  by  New  York  City — especially  when 
compared  with  cities  having  their  own 
street  lighting  plants — is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  arguments  for  public  ownership 
that  has  yet  been  submitted.  Commis- 
sioner Monroe's  report,  and  the  indorse- 
ment of  it  by  the  Merchants*  Association 
of  New  York  City,  give  the  cause  of  mu- 
nicipal lighting  a  prestige  it  has  not  before 
enjoyed  in  the  Nation's  financial  center. 
The  other  important  bill  defeated  was 
that  authorizing  the  city  of  New  York  to 
construct  rapid  transit  subways  independ- 
ent of  those  already  under  way,  and  lease 
them  to  operating  companies  for  not  more 
than  twenty  years.  This  measure,  known 
as  the  Elsberg  bill,  was  drafted  by  the 
Citizens*  Union,  and  indicated  the  ad- 
vanced attitude  of  that  great  organization 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  public  ownership 
of  municipal  monopolies  and  more  rigid 
public  control  of  the  operating  companies. 
The  one  defeat  for  public  ownership 
which  left  the  public  poorer  was  the 
passage  of  a  bill  reviving  charters  of  a . 
great  suburban  trolley  company  which  had 
lapsed  because  of  non-usage.  The  pos- 
session of  these  charters  had  for  years 
enabled  the  company  to  keep  competitors 
from  constructing  lines  on  the  streets 
covered,  although  the  company  itself  did 
not  render  the  service  delegated  to  it.  The 
final  lapsing  of  the  charters  should  have 
restored  to  the  municipalities  concerned 
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the  right  to  re-lease  them  to  any  company 
on  the  best  terms  obtainable.  The  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  restoring  them  to  the 
old  company,  without  price  or  conditions, 
was  a  flagrant  betrayal  of  public  rights. 
Fortunately,  even  here  the  opposition 
that  the  bill  aroused  bespeaks  the  great 
public  awakening  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  matter.  The  metropolitan  press  con- 
demns the  "grab"  bill,  and  Governor 
Odell  may  yet  veto  it 

In  Illinois  the  conflict  upon  the  same 
subject  has  been  even  more  violent,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  great  public  awaken- 
ing still  more  striking.  After  the  munici- 
pal election,  as  well  as  before,  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  candidates  for  Mayor 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their 
vigorous  demand  for  legislation  author- 
izing the  city  of  Chicago  to  own  and 
operate  its  trolley  lines.  Behind  them, 
too,  has  stood  the  reformed  City  Council. 
Practically  the  whole  city  has  stood  back 
of  the  Mueller  bill,  freeing  the  hands  of 
the  city  to  deal  with  its  street  railway 
problem  as  it  saw  flt.  The  bill  had  passed 
the  Senate,  yet  the  powerful  private  inter- 
ests  opposing  it  were  able  to  dominate  the 
House  committee  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred  and  report  a  substitute  entirely 
unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  Chicago. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  while  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  Legislature  was  willing  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people,  the  machinery  of 
the  House  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  wished  to  force  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  make  a  new  contract  with  the  old  trac- 
tion companies — many  of  whose  franchises 
are  about  to  expire — before  the  city  was 
in  a  position  to  turn  to  other  bidders  or 
undertake  the  service  itself.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  showed  himself  ready  lo  take 
practically  any  action  demanded  by  the 
opponents  of  the  city's  emancipation,  first 
dexterously  failing  to  recognize  members 
rising  to  put  motions  in  behalf  of  the  city, 
and  finally  openly  refusing  to  allow  roll- 
calls  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 
This  high-handed  action  the  Speaker 
lamely  defended  by  claiming  to  be  gov- 
erned by  vague  reports  that  bribery  was 
being  used  to  advance  the  measure  de- 
sired by  the  public — a  report  which  seems 
now  to  have  originated  with  a  newspaper 
man,  who  is  openly  and  widely  alleged 
tp  1?^  servilely  devoted  to  traction  com- 


pany interests.  When  the  Speaker  thus 
brazenly  refused  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office,  members  rushed  toward  the 
chair,  a  wild  mVke  ensued,  the  Speaker 
fled,  another  representative  was  seated  in 
his  stead,  and  the  Mueller  bill  was  passed 
by  the  reorganized  majority.  The  day 
following  the  House  declared  its  want  of 
confidence  in  its  Speaker.  The  Speaker 
is  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  defend 
his  course  before  an  investigating  com- 
mittee appointed,  and  it  is  likely  that  no 
extreme  charge  can  be  proven  against 
him,  but  the  course  already  taken  by  the 
determined  majority  is  significant  of  the 
public  resolution  to  obtain  the  rights 
demanded  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

These  rights  ought  to  be  the  city's  for 
the  asking.  The  Mueller  bill  in  Illinois, 
like  the  Monroe  and  Elsberg  bills  in  New 
York,  simply  asks  for  public  corporations 
the  rights  everywhere  enjoyed  by  private 
-corporations.  None  of  these  measures 
proposes  to  force  the  cities  of  Chicago  or 
New  York  to  operate  their  own  lighting 
or  transit  systems.  The  measures  simply 
authorize  Uie  cities  to  do  this  if  they  see 
fit.  One  of  the  most  telling  arguments 
used  in  favor  of  the  Monroe  bill  in  New 
York  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  private 
corporations,  by  reason  of  their  right  to 
put  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  their  own 
buildings,  have  saved  thousands  of  dol- 
lars— sometimes  by  the  cheapness  with 
which  they  can  make  their  own  light, 
and  sometimes  by  the  low  rates  granted 
them  by  the  electric  lighting  companies  to 
keep  them  from  making  the  experiment 
Municipal  corporations  should  be  armed 
with  the  same  weapon  of  self-defense. 
In  every  field  of  governmental  action  it 
is  being  found  that  the  right  of  the 
government  to  furnish  its  own  supplies  is 
the  surest  guarantee  against  extortion 
from  contractors.  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  Mr.  George  C.  Sikes 
points  out  that  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  Naval  Bill  two  years  ago,  authorizing 
the  Department  to  construct  its  own 
armor-plate  works  if  it  could  not  secure 
reasonable  terms  from  private  companies, 
resulted  in  the  receipt  of  bids  twenty  per 
cent,  less  than  Congress  had  been  on  the 
point  of  granting  before  the  public  owner- 
ship amendment  was  carried.  In  the  mu- 
nicipal field  the  same  advantage  has  been 
experienced  again  and  again.     The  first 
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street  railroad  in  America  to  grant  three- 
cent  fares    was    in  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
there   the    then    unprecedented  offer  was 
made  to  the  public    only  because  the  city 
itself  had  taken  over  the  roads  and  favor- 
able   terms    were      necessary   to    prevent 
municipal    operation.      Similarly,    in    the 
electric  lighting    field    the  great  reduction 
in  street    lighting  charges  secured  by  the 
public    operation     of     lighting    plants    is 
not  more  striking    than    the  reduction   in 
Ae  bids  made  by  private  companies  since 
municipal  competition  entered  the  field. 
If  cities  are   to    secure  good  service  from 
private  companies,  they  must  be  made  free 
to  serve   themselves  if  private  companies 
refuse     reasonable    terms.      Better    than 
either  private  operation  or  public  opera- 
tion in    many  communities  is  the  right  of 
the  public  to  choose  between  them. 


Al  Voice  from  the  Past 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  country  will  question  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  a  friend  of  the  African 
race.     He  was   one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  lists  in  behalf  of  that  race.     Before  he 
had  graduated  from  collie  he  spoke  for 
the  negro.     Before  he  had  graduated  from 
the  theological  seminary  he  bore  arms  for 
the  negro  in  Cincinnati  against  the  mob. 
He  plead  for  him,  bearing  witness  against 
AiBerican  slavery,  in  Indianapolis,  where 
there  was  no    prejudice   against   slavery 
and  much  prejudice  against  abolitionism. 
The   first    Sunday  that   he   preached   in 
Brookljtn    he    reaffirmed    his    loyalty   to 
libert>'.     When  the  compromise  measures 
were  proposed   in  Congress,  he  outlined 
the  principles  which  the  Republican  party 
afterwards   adopted   as  its  platform,  and 
upon  which  it  elected  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  all  these  years  he  faced  obloquy,  re- 
viling, threatening.     There  is  more  than 
mere  historical   interest  in  reading  what 
this  man  said  in  1865,  six  months  after 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
two  months  before  the  notable  speech  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  behalf  of  the  reconstruction 
measures  afterward  adopted,  based  upon 
universal    suffrage.     This    is    what   Mr. 
Beecher  said : 

All  the  Jaws  in  the  world  cannot  !>  >lster  a 
man  up  so  as  to  place  him  any  higher  than  his 


own  moral  worth  and  natural  forces  put  him. 
You  may  pass  laws  declaring  that  black  men 
are  men,  and  that  they  are  our  equals  in  social 
position ;  but  unless  you  can  make  them 
thoughtful,  industrious,  self-respecting,  and 
intelligent;  unless,  in  short,  you  can  make 
them  what  you  say  they  have  a  right  to  be. 
those  laws  will  be  m  vam.  ...  I  am  satisfied 
that  while  we  ought  to  claim  for  the  colored 
man  the  right  to  the  elective  franchise,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  secure  it  and  maintain  it 
for  him,  except  bv  making  him  so  intelligent 
that  men  cannot  deny  it  to  him. 

Prophetic  words.  The  Nation  disre- 
garded the  wise  counsels  of  such  coun- 
selors— and  he  was  but  one  of  many. 
Congress  gave  political  power  to  the 
African  first,  and  trusted  that  he  would 
acquire  political  wisdom  afterwards.  It 
was  a  grievous  error,  and  grievously  has 
the  Nation  suffered  for  it  And  the  negro 
has  been  the  worst  sufferer.  To  give  a 
race  the  ballot  before  it  has  been  taught 
its  meaning  is  to  give  a  child  a  gun  before 
he  has  been  taught  how  to  shoot  It  is 
worse  than  that  Man  is  emerging  from 
the  brute.  He  is  as  yet,  at  the  best,  im- 
perfectly developed.  To  give  him  politi- 
cal power  before  the  brutal  appetites  and 
passions  have  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  higher  reason  is  to  enthrone 
the  brute  in  him  and  in  so  far  to  enthrone 
the  brute  in  the  community.  No  man 
is  prepared  to  control  others  until  he 
is  prepared  to  control  himself.  That 
ought  to  be  axiomatic ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  universal  suffrage  denies  it.  Brood 
the  egg  and  the  bird  will  appear.  Wait 
till  he  is  fledged  and  the  bird  will  fly. 
America  tried  the  exp>eriment  of  throwing 
the  egg  out  of  the  jiest  as  soon  as  the 
bird's  head  appeared  though  a  crack  in  the 
shell ;  and  the  consequences  were  dis- 
astrous. 

We  do  not  defend  the  recent  suffrage 
laws  in  the  South.  Suffrage  should  depend 
on  character,  not  on  the  color  of  a  skin 
or  the  accident  of  birth.  Ignorant,  in- 
competent, and  corrupt  suffrage  is  no 
better  for  being  white.  The  States  which 
have  shut  off  ignorant  and  corrupt  suffrage 
which  is  black  will  suffer  from  permitting 
ignorant  and  corrupt  suffrage  which  is 
white.  But  neither  the  State,  the  Nation, 
nor  the  negro  was  benefited  by  an  un- 
conditional suffrage ;  and  neither  would 
be  benefited  by  a  return  to  it.  The 
inequity  is  in  allowing  incompetent  white 
voters,    not    in    disallowing   incompetent 
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negro  voters.  And  it  is  well  to  remember 
two  facts  :  First,  that  in  all  the  Southern 
States  the  negro  can  acquire  the  right  to 
vote  by  qualifying  himself.  We  do  not 
think  that  in  any  State  the  qualification  is 
put  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  to  the 
aspiring  and  the  energetic.  Second,  that 
probably  fewer  negroes  are  excluded  from 
voting  by  the  law  than  before  were  ex- 
cluded by  lawless  methods.  Practically, 
in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  the  negro 
is  as  well  represented  since  the  recent 
legislation  as  before ;  perhaps  better  rep- 
resented. A  hundred  votes  that  are  re- 
spected and  counted  are  of  greater  value 
than  a  thousand  votes  that  are  neither 
respected  nor  counted.  A  hundred  votes 
that  represent  the  intelligence  and  will  of 
the  voter  are  of  more  value  to  the  race 
than  a  thousand  votes  that  are  purchased 
at  two  dollars  apiece.  In  fact,  the  first 
votes  are  of  value  to  the  race,  the  latter 
are  injurious  to  the  race. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Beecher  said  in  1865 
The  Outlook  repeats  in  1903:  it  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation  ;  in  it  lies  the 
secret  of  the  true  enfranchisement  of  the 
negro;  it  discloses  the  only  possible 
method  of  securing  to  the  negro  the  politi- 
cal privileges  and  prerogatives  which  are 
coveted  for  him,  which — of  that  we  are 
not  so  sure — perhaps  he  covets  for  him- 
self. "  You  will  never  be  able  to  secure 
the  elective  franchise  (or  the  negro  and 
maintain  it  for  him,  except  by  making  him 
so  intelligent  that  men  cannot  deny  it  to 
him."  This  was  true  then  ;  it  is  true  now ; 
it  is  always  true.  The  question  of  suffrage 
can  wait ;  it  is  secondary.  The  question 
of  education  cannot  wait ;  it  is  primary. 
Suffrage  depends  on  education.  Even  if 
it  did  not,  education  is  far  more  important 
than  suffrage.  If  the  negro  is  educated, 
he  will  prosper,  even  if  he  cannot  vote ; 
if  he  can  vote,  he  will  not  prosper  unless 
he  is  educated.  Manhood  suffrage  may 
be  important ;  but  the  manhood  is  more 
important  than  the  suffrage,  and  the  man- 
hood must  precede  the  suffrage.  Nine 
millions  of  negroes,  soon  to  become  fifteen 
millions — who  can  estimate  the  wealth 
they  will  add  to  the  country  if  they  are 
chaste,  temperate,  honest,  intelligent, 
industrious  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  burden 
they  will  be  to  the  country  if  they  are 
licentious,  intemperate,  idle,  dishonest, 
ignorant  ?     "  All  the  laws   in   the  world 


cannot  bolster  a  man  up  so  as  to  place 
him  any  higher  than  his  own  moral  worth 
and  natural  forces  put  him."  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  to  bolster  up  the  negro  with 
laws,  State  or  Federal,  but  to  inspire  hina 
with  moral  worth  and  develop  in  him 
natural  force.  "  Unless  you  can  make 
them  thoughtful,  industrious,  self-respect- 
ing, and  intelligent ;  unless,  in  short,  you 
can  make  them  what  you  say  they  have  a 
right  to  be,  those  laws  will  be  in  vain.*' 
Our  problem  is  to  make  them  thoughtful, 
industrious,  self-respecting,  intelligent. 
Then  those  laws  will  not  be  in  vain. 


To  Parents  and  Teachers 

Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  in  public-school 
work  in  this  country  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  a  quietness  surpassed 
only  by  its  importance  and  value.  In 
1885  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry,  who  in  early  man- 
hood had  left  his  home  in  Belgium  for 
America,  an  immigrant  who  came  to  give, 
as  well  as  to  receive  what  the  New  World 
offered,  was  appointed  School  Commis- 
sioner for  Long  Island  City,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  At  this  time  press  and 
public  were  aroused  over  the  prevalence 
of  cigarette-smoking  among  boys  and 
gum-chewing  among  girls — habits  which 
were  spreading  to  an  alarming  extent 
throughout  the  school  population  of  the 
country.  To  Mr.  Thiry,  remedy  for  these 
enticing  and  injurious  indulgences  seemed 
to  lie  not  in  restrictive  measures.  If  the 
children  have  some  other  use  to  make 
of  their  money,  he  argued,  they  will  not 
spend  their  pennies  for  gum  and  tobacco 
and  such  self -gratifications.  When  a  young 
man,  he  had  taught  for  a  few  years  in  a 
normal  school  in  Belgium,  and  remem- 
bered the  system  of  savings  in  the  schools 
of  his  former  home  and  in  other  Conti- 
nental cities.  He  wrote  to  the  Ministers 
of  Instruction  of  various  European  coun- 
tries for  the  methods  and  statistics  of  this 
branch  of  their  work.  With  these  before 
him  he  devised  a  plan  adapted  for  use  in 
this  country.  Co-operation  of  savings 
bank,  principal  and  teachers  was  gained^ 
and  in  March,  1885,  in  one  of  his  schools 
in  Long  Island  City  the  plan  was  put  in 
operation. 

It  would  at  first  seem  complicated  to 
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take  a  penny  here  and  a  nickel  there  from 
four  or  five   hundred  children,  and  keep 
the  accounts  in  order,  but  practically  there 
are  no  difficulties.     On  Nlonday  morning 
at  roll-call  each  child,  as  his  name  is  called, 
brings  his  week's  savings  to  his  teacher. 
Beside    his    name   on    the   roll-book   the 
amount   is   written.     A  hasty  addition  is 
made,  the  money  is  put  into  an  envelope, 
sealed,  and    sent  to  the  principal.     The 
principal  takes  the  envelopes  which  come 
to  him  from  all  the  classes,  makes  a  note 
of   the  teacher's   name  and   the  amount 
written    on    the  outside  of  the  envelopes, 
and  gives  them  to  the  janitor  to  be  taken 
to   the  bank.      Mr.  Thiry  has  sometimes 
met  a  janitor  on  his  way  to  the  bank  with 
envelopes  amounting  to  seventy-five  dol- 
lars— and    this   from  a  school  in  a  city 
which  would   not  be  considered  the  most 
prosperous   in    the   United  States.     It  is 
not  to   be  wondered  that  American  chil- 
dren have  the  reputation  of  handling  more 
money  than    the    children   of   any  other 
country. 

At  the  bank  the  money  is  carefully 
counted.  On  the  first  Monday  morning 
in  each  month  the  teacher  sends  the  roll- 
book  containing  the  name  of  each  child 
and  his  weekly  dep>osit  to  the  bank. 
These  are  recorded,  and  a  small  bank-book 
is  issued  to  each  child  when  his  deposit 
has  reached  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  A  few 
long-established  banks  have  objected  to 
undertake  the  extra  bookkeeping  involved, 
but  all  those  which  have  -accepted  the 
school  savings  have  found  more  than 
compensation  in  their  increased  number 
of  depositors,  for  in  many  families  the 
parents  followed  the  child,  and  his  bank- 
book was  the  means  of  his  father  and 
mother  having  one  also. 

In  some  schools  details  slightly  differ, 
but  the  system  as  first  adopted  has  proved 
both  adequate  and  admirable.  In  over 
fifteen  hundred  schools  throughout  the 
country  it  is  now  working,  and  every  week 
brings  to  Mr.  Thiry  requests  from  other 
schools  for  information  and  blanks  con- 
cerning his  system.  Sometimes  he  is 
invited  to  visit  a  school  to  explain  and 
inaugurate  the  plan.  He  always  tells  the 
children  that  it  is  not  the  money  he  is 
after;  that  is  a  small  thing.  The  object 
is  to  foster  the  habit  of  saving,  of  provid- 
ing for  the  future,  of  teaching  them  that  a 
coin  given  or    earned  is  not  to  be  spent 


for  the  gratification  of  the  moment,  but 
represents  a  power  to  be  rightly  used ;  that 
the  self-denial  and  self-control  which  sav- 
ing indicates  are  the  basis  of  all  manhood, 
all  citizenship,  all  right  living. 

Money  can  be  drawn  out  by  the  child 
alone,  but  by  him  only  with  the  written 
indorsement  of  parent,  teacher,  and  prin^ 
cipal.  The  whole  object  would  be  de- 
feated if  a  quarter  or  a  dollar  were  con- 
stantly withdrawn,  or  could  be  taken  back 
as  easily  as  when  one  shakes  a  toy  savings 
bank  upside  down ;  for  the  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote regularity.  While  in  some  period 
of  family  distress  the  child's  savings  have 
often  proven  a  blessing,  his  teacher  can 
guard  him  against  unjust  demands  from 
home.  For  if  father  or  mother  too  fre- 
quently visit  the  saloon,  and  the  child  is 
told,  "  Johnny,  you  have  twelve  dollars 
in  the  bank;  you  can  let  me  have  two  of 
them,"  the  teacher,  knowing  the  probable 
disposition,  can  decide  which  parent  must 
sign  the  indorsement. 

Once  a  year  Mr.  Thiry  writes  to  each 
school  where  the  plan  is  followed  asking 
for  the  year's  statistics,  that  he  may  pre- 
pare an  annual  report.  Certainly  the 
beanstalk  that  reached  the  sky  after  a 
night's  growth  of  a  tiny  bean,  and  the 
farthings  for  the  horseshoe  nails  that 
netted  a  fortune,  are  not  more  marvelous 
than  these  cold  figures,  which  show  at 
once  how  much  money  the  children  have, 
and  how  much  they  might  have  wasted. 
In  Long  Island]City,  during  these  eighteen 
years,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
dollars  has  been  deposited,  and  to  its 
three  thousand  school  depositors  is  now 
due  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  Los 
Angeles,  California,  the  plan  has  been  in 
operation  since  1900  ;  from  its  fifty-three 
schools  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  has 
been  collected.  Owosso,  a  town  in  Mich- 
igan, began  to  save  two  years  ago  ;  the 
children  of  its  four  schools  have  now  in 
the  bank  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  dollars.  These  places  are 
taken  at  random  from  the  returns  the 
principals  send,  generally  with  some  word 
of  appreciation  of  the  benefit  they  have 
found  coming  to  their  communities  and 
their  pupils  from  this  effort  to  put  in 
practice  the  old-time,  homely  virtue  of 
thrift. 

The  Outlook  commends  these  facts  to 
the  consideration  of  its  readers,  and  espe- 
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cially  of  teachers,  school  authorities,  and 
parents  throughout  the  country. 

Power  and  Resistance 

In  a  recent  volume  of  "  Sermons  "  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  by  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  who  has  spoken  from  a  New  York 
pulpit  for  many  years — the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob 
S.  Shipman — a  phase  of  the  Christian  life 
is  presented  which  many  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  overlooking  or  ignoring.  Many 
earnest  men  and  women  are  persuaded 
that  if  they  were  living  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  be 
saints,  and  that  they  are  not  saints  because 
of  the  distractions  of  modern  life.  They 
imagine  that  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
turmoil,  and  released  from  the  claims  of  a 
hundred  so-called  secular  duties  and  the 
pressure  of  an  immense  amount  of  so- 
called  secular  work,  they  could  develop 
their  spiritual  natures  without  delay  or 
hindrance.  There  are  hosts  of  people 
who  still  associate  the  religious  life  exclu- 
sively with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church, 
and  who  look  upon  all  out-of-church  life 
as  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  inimical  to  its 
interests.  This  is,  of  course,  a  survival 
of  a  very  partial  view  of  religion,  but  it  is 
still  quite  general,  and  many  persons  are 
misled  by  it  because  they  have  never 
analyzed  the  real  sources  of  religious 
power,  nor  have  they  ever  clearly  and 
adequately  defined  for  themselves  the  real 
scope  of  the  religious  life.  A  life  spent 
in  devotion,  with  sacred  images  around 
them,  with  chants,  hymns,  and  the  sub- 
dued light  of  great  church  windows,  and 
the  associations  of  worship,  seems  to  such 
people  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
create  the  religious  atmosphere  and  de- 
velop the  religious  character. 

Dr.  Shipman  very  clearly  points  out 
that  in  locomotion  two  things  are  neces- 
sary— power  and  friction.  The  locomo- 
tive cannot  move  if  there  is  a  glare  of  ice 
upon  the  track ;  it  cannot  take  hold  of 
the  rails.  The  bird  ascends,  not  only 
because  it  has  the  faculty  of  flying,  but 
also  because  it  meets  with  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  In  the  development  of  the 
religious  life  there  must  be  the  presence 
of  these  two  elements — power  and  resist- 
ance.    Without  resistance  the  power  re- 


mains undeveloped ;  there  is  no  gain  of 
strength,  no  toughening  of  the  muscle, 
no  conquest  of  temper,  no  assertion  of 
principle  ;  in  a  word,  no  character.  In 
the  Church,  in  all  its  forms  of  worship, 
the  soul  finds  its  motive  power,  gathers 
its  strength,  prepares  itself  for  its  growth ; 
but  it  is  in  the  world  in  which  it  meets 
resistance  that  it  uses  this  power,  increases 
it,  and  turns  it  into  moral  strength.  "  We 
worship  God  that  we  may  get  strength 
from  him  to  do  our  work  in  life  relig- 
iously. But  that  work  is  not  here  in  the 
church ;  it  is  at  home,  amid  the  nameless 
worries  of  those  noisy  children,  in  the 
shop,  the  office,  the  field.  Wherever 
your  daily  occupation  is,  wherever  your 
daily  trials  are,  there  is  your  religious 
work.  If  religion  consisted  in  praying 
and  singing  and  feeling  good,  then,  I 
grant  you,  the  time  devoted  to  the  every- 
day duties  and  drudgeries  of  life  would 
be  so  much  time  lost.  But,  as  religion 
consists,  in  fact,  not  simply  in  acts  or 
emotions,  but  in  character — in  being 
loving  and  pure  and  patient  and  honest 
and  truthful— I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  favorable  to  the  best  religious  cul- 
ture than  a  life  filled  to  overflowing  with 
ihe  very  commonest  of  duties  and  cares." 
There  is  a  profound  truth  in  this  state- 
ment w  hich  many  good  people  overlook. 
The  resistance  of  the  world,  and  in  many 
cases  its  antagonism,  are  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  as  acts  of 
\Yorship.  Without  that  resistance  no  man 
or  woman  is  ever  thoroughly  tested,  and 
without' testing  there  is  no  final  develop- 
ment of  character.  We  are  slow  to  learn 
and  quick  to  forget  that  the  division 
between  the  so-called  religious  and  the 
so-called  secular  is  of  human  and  not  of 
divine  making.  Not  until  we  recognize  that 
all  things  were  made  by  God  for  the  highest 
uses  ;  that  the  body  is  in  its  way  as  sacred 
as  the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  sacred  as 
what  we  call  the  soul ;  that  the  home  is 
as  religious  as  the  church ;  that  to  public 
life  is  due  the  same  conscientiousness 
that  is  brought  to  worship ;  that  men  are 
saved,  not  by  their  creeds,  but  by  their 
characters,  and  that  no  man  can  really 
love  God,  whom  he  cannot  see,  unless  he 
loves  his  neighbor,  whom  he  can  see,  do 
we  enter  into  the  fullness  of  the  religious 
life,  or  grasp  the  conception  that  Christ 
lived  and  died  to  interpret  to  man. 
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^MERSON  was  born  in  what 
iias  become  one  of  the  busiest 
sections  of  Boston;  but  when 
the  future  poet  and  thinker  opened 
his  eyes  in  this  world,  on  the  2Sth  day 
of  May,  .1803,  it  was  in  a  Congre- 
gational parsonage  "  in  the  silence 
of  retirement,  yet  in  the  center  of 
the  territory  of  the  metropolis," 
where,  to  continue  the  words  of  his 
father,  "we  may  worship  the  Lord 
our  God."  That  was  the  lifelong 
occupation  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  the  beginning  it  was  singularly 
free  from  conventions  and  forms  of 
every  kind.  Nature  is,  to  most  men, 
a  middle  term  between  God  and  man ; 
to  Emerson  it  was  a  common  ground 
over  which  the  Universal  Spirit  always 
brooded,  and  where  the  open-hearted 
might  happen  upon  inspiring  hours. 
He  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  noble  swell  of  the 
Te  Deum,  the  ancient  hymn  which 
the  centuries  have  sung  in  antiphonal 
worship,  never  left  him  cold ;  but  his 
highest  thoughts  came  to  him  in  the 
broad  silence  of  summer  afternoons 
in  the  fields,  or  when  the  stars  kept 
up  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  wintry 
heavens.  "  Boys,"  Dr.  Holmes  reports  him  as  saying  to  two  youths  who  were  walking 
with  him  as  they  entered  the  wood,  "  here  we  recognize  the  presence  of  the  Universal 
Spirit.  The  breeze  says  to  us  in  its  own  language,  How  d'ye  do  ?  How  d'ye  do  ? 
and  we  have  already  taken  our  hats  off  and  are  answering  it  with  our  own  How  d'y^ 
do?  How  d'ye  do  ?  And  all  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  flowers,  and 
the  field  of  corn  yonder,  and  the  singing  brook,  and  the  insect,  and  the  bird — every 
living  thing  and  things  we  call  inanimate  feel  the  same  divine  universal  impulse  while 
they  join  with  us,  and  we  with  them,  in  the  greeting  which  is  the  salutation  of  the 
Universal  Spirit."  In  the  life  of  the  author  of  "  Wood-notes,"  as  in  that  of  the  author 
of  the  great  ode  on  "  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  Nature  was  a  background  so  inti- 
mately and  reverently  lived  with  that  the  work  of  both  poets  was  not  only  colored  but 
penetrated  by  it. 

Favorable  conditions  conspired  in  Emerson's  ancestry,  birth,  and  childhood  to 
make  him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  star  and  field  and  wood,  by  familiar- 
izing him  with  the  simplest  habits  of  life  and  centering  his  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  mind.  He  was  the  child  of  a  long  line  of  highly  educated  and  poorly  paid  minis- 
ters ;  men  who  had  the  tastes  and  resources  of  scholars,  but  whose  ways  of  living 
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were  as  frugal  as  the  ways  oi  the  poorest 
farmers  to  whom  they  preached.  "  We 
are  poor  and  cold,  and  have  little  meal, 
and  little  wood,  and  little  meat,"  wrote  his 
father  at  the  close  of  his  Harvard  pastorate 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  removal  to  Boston, 
"  but,  thank  God,  courage  enough." 

The  moral  fiber  of  the  stock  was  as 
vigorous  as  its  life  had  been  self-denying 
and  abstemious;  but  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  long  line  of  ministers 
behind  Emerson  were  pallid  ascetics. 
When  his  father  was  on  the  edge  of  death, 
he  wrote  to  a  relative :  "  You  will  think 
me  better,  because  of  the  levity  with 
which  this  page  is  blurred.  Threads  of 
this  levity  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
entire  web  of  my  life."  This  touch  of 
gayety  could  hardly  be  called  levity ;  it 
was,  rather,  the  overflow  of  a  very  deep 
spring  in  the  hearts  of  a  race  of  men 
and  women  who  kept  their  indebtedness 
to  external  conditions  at  the  lowest  in 
order  that  they  might  possess  and  use 
freely  the  amplest  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual means.  Again  and  again,  in  the  sim- 
ple but  noble  annals  of  this  family,  whose 
name  was  on  the  college  roll  in  every 
generation,  one  comes  upon  the  fruit  of 
this  kind  of  frugality  of  appetite  in  the 
fine  use  of  common  things,  and,  above  all, 
in  an  intimate  sense  of  access  to  Nature 
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and   the   ri^t    to    draw   freely   on    her 
resources  of  beauty  and  power. 

This  ancestral  heritage  of  simple  fare 
and  good  books  firist  comes  to  light  in 
the  little  community  with  which  the  great- 
est of  the  long  line  of  scholars  and  teach- 
ers is  so  intimately  associated  that  to  think 
of  "  Nature  "  and  "  Wood-notes  "  is  to  see 
Concord  lying  in  quiet  beauty  in  a  tran- 
quil New  England  landscape.  There 
were  Emersons  in  the  pulpit  in  Ipswich 
and  Mendon,  but  it  is  upon  Peter  Bulke- 
ley,  grandfather  at  the  seventh  remove  of 
Ralph  Waldo,  that  attention  rests  as  typi- 
cal ancestor.  He  was  descended,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  colonial  chronicles  tells 
us,  from  an  honorable  family  of  Bedford- 
shire; educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  the  rich  tone  of  whose 
second  quadrangle  Ruskin  spoke  with 
glowing  enthusiasm ;  was  given  a  goodly 
benefice,  but  found  himself  later  unable 
to  conform  to  the  ser\'ices  of  the  English 
Church;  came  to  New  England  in  1635, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Cambridge  "  car- 
ried a  good  Number  of  Planters  with  him, 
up  further  into  the  Woods,  where  they 
gathered  the  Twelfth  Church,  then  formed 
in  the  Colony,  and  call'd  the  Town  by  the 
Name  of  Concord." 

This  pioneer  scholar  is  described  as  a 
well-read  person,  an  exalted  Christian, 
who  had  the  reverence  not  only  of 
his  own  people  but  of  all  sorts  of 
people  throughout  the  land,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  fellow-ministers,  "who 
would  still  address  him  as  a  "  Father, 
a  Prophet,  a  Counsellor  on  all  occa- 
sions." He  had,  we  are  told,  "  a 
competently  good  stroke  at  Latin 
Poetry,"  and  he  gave  no  small  part 
of  his  library  to  Harvard  College. 
William  Emerson,  who  came  five  gen- 
erations later,  was  as  notable  a  leader 
in  Concord  as  his  great-great-grand- 
father had  been.  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  resistance  to  tyrants  and 
practiced  it  as  well ;  for  he  left  the 
pulpit  in  Concord  to  join  the  army 
at  Ticonderoga.  When  the  minia- 
ture but  immensely  significant  fight 
in  which 

"...  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world," 

took  place  at  the  bridge,  he  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Old  Manse,  which 
he  had  built  ten  years  before,  and 
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was  kept  out  oi  the  fray  only  by  the  vigor- 
ous intervention  of  his  friends. 

In  1834,  when  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
was  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, had  withdrawn  from  the  pulpit  and 
made  his  hrst  memorable  trip  to  Europe, 
he  went  back  to  the  Old  Manse  in  Con- 
cord as  to  his  ancestral  home ;  henceforth 
he  was  to  know  no  other.  His  grand- 
father. Dr.  Ripley,  sustained  in  the  famous 
old  house  the  best  traditions  of  his  race  ; 
"he  was  a  natural  gentleman,"  wrote 
Emerson  in  a  charming  character  study ; 
"  no  dandy,  but  courtly,  hospitable,  manly, 
and  public-spirited  ;  his  nature  social,  his 
house  open  to  all  men.  His  brow  was 
serene  and  open  to  his  visitor,  for  he 
loved  men,  and  he  had  no  studies,  no 
occupations,  which  company  could  inter- 
rupt." 

In  September  of  the  following  year 
Emerson  took  his  young  wife  to  live  in  the 
house  which  was  to  be  his  home  to  the 
end,  and  which  has  become,  by  reason  of 
its  association  with  him  and  his  friends, 
one  of  the  places  which  both  illustrate  and 
interpret  American  life  at  its  best.  The 
village  of  Concord  was  then  the  quietest 
of  rural  communities  ;  no  trains  connected 


it  with  Boston ;  no  literary  pilgrims  visited 
it ;  no  city  folk  had  discovered  it.  It  was 
rich  in  historical  associations ;  it  had  long 
been  the  home  of  a  small  group  of  fami- 
lies of  social  and  intellectual  distinction  ; 
the  memories  of  its  heroic  age  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  elderly 
people ;  but  it  did  not  stand  out  as  yet  on 
the  map  of  the  modern  world.  It  was 
what  Dr.  Holmes  would  have  called  a 
Brahman  town  ;  in  quality  and  dignity  of 
character  and  habit  it  held  a  place  by 
itself ;  and  when,  later,  three  or  four  men 
of  genius  made  it  famous,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  revealed  Concord  to  the  world 
rather  than  imparted  to  it  a  sudden  pres- 
tige by  reason  of  their  residence  there. 

The  country  which  was  to  be  the  back- 
ground of  Emerson's  life  and  work  was  in 
such  consonance  with  his  temper  and 
habits  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  English  lake  country,  it  is  not 
fanciful  to  trace  a  real  rather  than  an 
accidental  relation  and  resemblance  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  landscapes  they 
loved.  In  a  very  true  sense,  all  history 
and  all  countries  were  behind  Emerson's 
thought  and  work;  he  seemed  to  have 
the  two  hemispheres  in    his   brain,  one 
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lobe, being  Oriental  and  the  other  Occi- 
dental. In  cef^tain  moods  he  was  of  the 
£a$t  as.  distindSy  as  in  the  applications 
and  urgency  of  his  thought  he  was  of  the 
West.  He  was  akin  with  Saadi  in  the 
breadth  of  his  view  and  the  catholicity  of 
his  experience;  and  Jie.  was  brother  to 
Hafiz,  not  in  physical  delight  in  fragrance 
and  melody,  but  in  instinctive  ease  in 
softening  the  hard  line  of  the  fact  by 
evoking  its  mystical  significance.  He  was 
enamored  of  Plato,  and  spoke  of  him  with 
more  warmth  of  advocacy  than  was  in  his 
tones  in  urging  the  claims  of  any  other 
man  of  representative  genius.  He  valued 
the  Roman  power  of  organization;  he 
felt  the  immense  sense  of  reality  in  Dante's 
symbolism  of  the  experience  of  the  soul 
in  the  three  worlds ;  he  had  read  nearly 
all  the  fifty-five  volumes  of  Goethe  that 
he  owned  in  the  German,  although  he  was 
never  a  methodical  reader,  and  he  was 
in  deep  sympathy  with  Goethe's  great 
contemporaries;  and  he  was  at  home 
in  the  wide  range  of  English  literature. 
He  moved  lightly  through  the  store- 
house of  the  past,  with  sound  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  contained  and  with  a 
sure  instinct  of  finding  what  was  of  value 
to  him.  He  borrowed  generously,  as  he 
had  a  right,  from  the  capital  of  the  race, 
and  in  every  case  he  repaid  the  loan  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest 

Cosmopolitan  as  Emerson  was  in  his 
interests,  his  surroundings,  his  tastes,  he 
was  nevertheless  a  true  New  Englander 
of  the  Concord  quality.  No  one  roamed 
further,  but  no  one  was  a  more  devout 
home-keeper.  He  was  eager  to  get  the 
spiritual  product,  the  deposit  in  the  spirit, 
of  the  strain  and  storm  of  life ;  but  he 
hugged  his  own  hearth  and  was  content 
to  hear  faint  echoes  of  the  tumult  of  life 
in  the  distance.  A  cosmopolitan  in  the 
range  of  his  intelligence,  he  was  a  provin- 
cial in  his  habits  and  personal  associa- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  prime  character- 
istic of  Concord.  To  a  European  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  extraordinary  con- 
trasts ;  it  was  the  home  of  the  loftiest 
idealism  and  of  the  simplest  manner  of 
life.  The  little  group  of  men  and  women 
of  culture,  among  whom  Emerson  took 
his  place  by  personal  and  hereditary  right, 
shared  this  habit  of  rural  or  rustic  sim- 
plicity with  the  farmer  folk  who  surrounded 
them.     In  the  old-fashioned  farm-houses. 


which  stood  and  still  stand  along  the 
roads  or  hidden  among  trees  in  shel- 
tered nooks,  there  was  a  mingled  air  of 
thrift  and  generosity.  They  were  built  on 
ample  lines,  and  their  frugality  was  tem- 
pered by  hospitality.  The  living  was  of 
the  plainest ;  the  mug  of  hard  cider  and 
the  pot  of  beans  were  in  every  house  ;  but 
there  were  also  reverence,  sobriety,  respect 
for  learning,  the  peace  of  God,  and  a 
love  of  liberty  that  had  elements  of  pas- 
sion in  it. 

"  These  poor  farmers,  who  came  up  that 
day  to  defend  their  native  soil,"  said  Emer- 
son in  a  memorable  historical  address, 
"  acted  from  the  simplest,  instincts  ;  they 
did  not  know  it  was  a  deed  of  fame  they 
were  doing.  These  men  did  not  babble 
of  glory ;  they  never  dreamed  their  chil- 
dren would  contend  which  had  done  the 
most.  They  supposed  they  had  a  right  to 
their  com  and  their  cattle — without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  any  but  their  own  Governors. 
And  as  they  had  no  fear  of  man,  they  yet 
did  have  a  fear  of  God."  And  he  recalls 
the  simple  statement  of  one  of  these  "  em- 
battled farmers"  "that  he  went  to  the 
services  of  the  day  with  the  same  serious- 
ness and  acknowledgment  of  God  which 
he  carried  to  the  church."  The  spirit  of 
the  best  in  New  England  is  revealed  in 
these  few  words.  They  feared  God,  but 
they  feared  nothing  else ;  they  held  to 
the  highest  truths  in  the  simplest  speech ; 
and  the  best  of  them  carried  the  world  in 
their  minds  and  stayed  quietly  at  home. 
They  had  penetrated  to  the  foundations ; 
and  although  there  was  in  Concord,  as 
elsewhere  in  New  England,  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  intellect,  men  and  women 
were  honored  on  a  basis  ot  character. 

This  independence  went  so  far  that 
it  sometimes  became  whimsical,  as  in 
Thoreau,  and  sometimes  issued  in  such 
an  excess  of  nonconformity  that  a  man 
found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  his 
neighbors,  and  took  refuge  in  isolation. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  New  England  her- 
mit has  not  been  his  desire  to  get  near  to 
God,  but  his  anxiety  to  get  away  from 
man.  In  later  years,  when  Concord  had 
become  a  Mecca,  a  whimsical  self-con- 
sciousness was  sometimes  evident  in  the 
more  individualistic  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Alcott  said  that  Thoreau  thought 
he  lived  in  the  center  of  the  universe 
and  would  annex  the  rest  of  the  planet  to 
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^      ui^     -THoreau's     vie^w     c>€     tii 
Concord  ;whue  ^^^^^  ^^    reClec^ed     in 

own  relation  to  ^^^  ^^most  I  believe  tHe 
his  confession-.  rise  and  overHow  its 

Concord  would  n  ^  ^^^^^^re."  THis  note 
banks  again  wert^  ^^^  escape  tHe  Iceen- 
of  supeno"^^*"  ^^  Thoreavi.  "  Henry 
witted  ^«^«*L^^^^^  '-  said  Maaa.fne  Moar, 
talks  about  wauj^  {^^^n  born  and  iDrou^lit 
u  just  as  u  s  ^^ 

,p  in  ConcoTQ.  ^^.^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^ 

Emerson  ^^ab  ii» 


and  Emerson 
liis 


the  marvelous  felicity  of  "his  diction, 
would  not  have  disclaimed  the  a 
ment  of  being  called  the  "Yankee  p 
so  entirely  content  was  he  to  be  a  re: 
of  Concord  as  well  as  a  citizen  c 
world.  In  nothing  was  his  soundnc 
nature,  his  health  of  mind,  more  ev 
than  in  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
tected  himself  from  the  intimacy  of 
who  were  eager  to  gain  some  pen 
possession  of  his  thought,  and  the  gi 


^W  A.l-l^*'-^'    i-EUGE   BV    MOONLIGHT 


mingled  frugality  of  the  life    of    the  body 

"^/generosity of  the  life  of  tlie  mind;  of 

this    harmonization   of    the     Highest  and 

broadest    interests    with       tUe      simplest 

domesticity.    He  took    pleasure    in  dis- 

^iating  the  resources  and  distinction  of 

-^intellectuallifefrom   the    conventions 

and  forms  of  an  elaborate  social  life ;  and 

he  seemed  to  affect  in  dress  and  manner 

a  sligb^  rusticity  as  heightening  the  effect 

of  his  thought,  as  the  slight   hesitation  of 

1^  speech  in  public  address  brought  out 


persistency  with  which  he  held  unbalance 
.people  at  a  distance    and  kept  him«e 
clear  of  all  rash  attempts  to  bring  in  th 
millennium  prematurely. 

Hawthorne  has  given  us  a  characteristi 
report  of  the  strange  folk  to  be  met  i 
Concord  in  the  days  of  the  "  newness : 
"  It  was  necessary  to  go  but  a  little  wa 
beyond  my  threshold  before  meeting  witi 
stranger  moral  shapes  of  men  than  migh 
have  been  encountered  elsewhere  in 
circuit  of  a  thousand  miles.     These  hob 
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goblins  of  flesh  and  blood  were  attracted 
thither  by  the  wide -spreading  influence  of 
a  great  original  thinker, ,  who  .had  his 
earthly  abode  at  tlie  opp>osite  extremity  of 
our  village.  His  mind  acted  upon  other 
minds  of  a  certain  constitution  with  won- 
derful magnetism,  and  drew  many  men 
upon  long  pilgrimag^es  to  speak  with  him 
face  to  face.  Young  visionaries,  to  whom 
just  so  much  insig^lit  liad  been  imparted 
as  to  make  life  all  a  labyrinth  around 
them,  came  to  seek  tlie  clue  tliat  should 
guide  them  out  of  tlieir  self-involved  be- 
wildennent  Gray-Headed  theorists  whose 
systems,  at  first  air,  liad  finally  imprisoned 
them  in  an  iron  frame vrork,  traveled  pain- 
fully to  his  door,  not    to  ask  deliverance, 


took  refuge  in  Concord,  "stretched  be- 
neath the  pines,"  Emerson  wrote  the  poem 
which  expresses  the  deepest  instinct  of 
his  nature  and  the  tranquillity  and  detach- 
ment he  was  to  find  in  the  quiet  village  : 
Good-bye,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home : 

I  am  goinj;  to  my  own  hearthstone, 
Bosomed  m  von  green  hills  alone, — 
A  secret  noolc  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  trolic  fairies  planned ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulear  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines 
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but  to  invite  tlie  free  spirit  into  their  own 

thraUdom." 
No  one  wU\  ever  know  the  annoyances, 

perplexities,   and    dangers  of   Emerson's 
position;  what   every  one  does  know  is 
that  he  never  fell  a  victim  to  the  count- 
less illusions,  delusions,  and  unbalanced 
dreams  in  which  reproachful  and  perhaps 
impertinent    followers,  who   misread   his 
leading,  endeavored  to  involve  him.     The 
foremost  idealist  of  the  New  World,  he 
rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  cause 
he  had  at  heart  by  holding  it  clean  and 
clear  above  the  touch  of  fanaticism,  im- 
practicable experiment,  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  egoistical   reformer.     If    he   had 
committed  the  fortunes  of  Idealism  to  a 
disastrous  venture,  the  loss  to  the  youth 
of  America  would  have  been  irreparable. 
In   April,    1824,   two  years  before  he 


I  laugh  at  the  love  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  hieh  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  Goof  may  meet? 

£merson  was  in  no  sense  a  hermit ;  an 
inveterate  traveler  of  the  mind,  he  was, 
for  his  time,  an  experienced  traveler 
among  his  kind.  His  trips  to  Europe 
weje  memorable  by  reason  of  his  quick 
and  decisive  insight,  of  which  the  "  Eng- 
lish Traits  "  is  a  permanent  record  ;  and 
by  reason  of  what  he  brought  back  in 
broader  sympathies  and  clearer  discern- 
ment 6f.  the  great  race  qualities.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  familiar  and  honored 
figure  on  the  lyceum  platform  in  distant 
sections  of  the  country,  and  he  came  to 
have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  of  the  middle  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     He  had  a  keen  appetite 
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for  good  talk,  and  he  was  often  seen  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston  in  social  gather- 
ings! great  and  small.  But  his  genius 
was  essentially  meditative;  he  brooded 
over  his  subjects  until  they  cleared  them- 
selves in  his  mind  ;  he  kept  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  invitation,  and  his  thoughts 
came  to  him ;  above  all,  his  work  was 
the  fruit  of  the  ripening  of  his  own  nature, 
and  be  needed  alike  the  quiet  of  the  fal- 
low and  of  the  growing  field.  The  soli- 
tude in  which  a  man  finds  himself  and 
the  silence  in  which  his  thoughts  come  to 
him  he  found  in  Concord. 

Tranquillity  and  peace  were  its  posses- 
sions by  reason  of  its  isolation  and  of  the 
conformation  ot  its  landscape.  Monad- 
nock  and  Wachusett  stood  on  the  horizon 
for  those  who  went  to  look  at  them ;  but 
Concord  lay  content  along  a  river  of 
slumberous  mood,  with  a  group  of  pel- 
lucid lakes  or  ponds  within  easy  reach, 
with  broad  meadows  and  low  hills  and 
stretches  of  whispering  pines  at  hand.  It 
was  a  shire-town,  and  it  had  business  rela- 
tions with  lumbermen  and  farmers  who 
came  to  it  for  supplies.  It  was  on  the 
route  of  four  stage  lines,  and  under  the 
roofs  of  as  many  taverns  old-fashioned 
toddy  was  mixed  for  home  consumption 
and  as  an  expression  of  hospitality  to 
guests  and  travelers.  Thoreau  noted  in 
the  quiet  village  all  the  signs  of  the  ordi- 
nary uses  and  habits  of  men :  '<  I  observed 
that  the  vitals  of  the  village  were  the 
grocery,  the  bar-room,  the  post-oflSce,  and 
the  bank ;  and,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery,  they  kept  a  bell,  a  big  gun, 
and  a  fire-engine  at  convenient  places, 
and  the  houses  were  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  most  of  mankind,  in  lanes  and 
fronting  one  another,  so  that  every  traveler 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  might  get  a  lick  at  him." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
two  houses  within  call  made  a  crowded 
community  for  Thoreau,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  or  inquisitive 
person  on  the  highway  sent  him  inconti- 
nently into  the  woods.  Concord,  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  was  an  entirely  normal 
village,  with  the  usual  conveniences  for 
conducting  life  ;  but  the  life  of  the  time 
was  exceedingly  deliberate  in  movement, 
and  the  passage  of  several  stages  a  day 
did  not  make  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  the 
villagers.     Emerson  found  there  seclusion 


without  isolation,  and  solitude  and  silence 
tempered  with  the  most  congenial  com- 
panionship. 

The  Old  Manse,  in  which  he  lived  for 
the  first  year,  is  a  dignified  old  house,  in 
a  locality  of  heroic  tradition,  in  a  place  of 
singularly  reposeful  beauty,  in  so  quiet  an 
air  that  one  can  easily  overhear  the  whis- 
perings of  the  pines.  Under  its  roof  gen- 
erations of  gentlefolk  have  lived  frugally 
and  in  loyal  devotion  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  spirit ;  from  colonial  days  books  of 
classic  quality  have  been  within  reach  in 
the  halls  and  rooms ;  in  a  small  room  on 
the  second  floor  at  the  back  of  the  house 
Hawthorne  wrote  a  part  of  the  "  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse  "  and  Emerson  wrote 
"Nature."  When  the  latter  appeared 
anonymously,  the  question,  "Who  is  the 
author  of  'Nature'?"  brought  out  the  reply, 
"  God  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson." 

If  tranquillity  is  the  distinctive  note  of 
Concord,  a  tinge  of  something  dim  and 
shadowy  seems  to  touch  the  Old  Manse 
and  impart  to  it,  not  gloom  nor  sadness, 
but  something  of  the  twilight  effect  of 
the  pine  groves.  When  one  recalls  its 
traditions  of  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing, one  is  reminded  of  Dove  Cottage ;  but 
the  little  stone  cottage  embosomed  in 
foliage  where  Wordsworth  spent  the  most 
productive  decade  of  his  life  is  now  a 
shrine  set  apart  to  memory,  while  the  Old 
Manse  is  still  a  home  from  which  in  the^e 
later  years  has  come  pictorial  genius  of  a 
high  order ;  and  the  impulses  which  have 
made  Concord  a  place  apart  have  not 
spent  their  force.  ^n 

In  this  rural  community,  snugly  at  home 
in  a  landscape  full  of  repose,  Emerson 
found  the  best  conditions  for  his  growth 
and  work,  and  through  his  long  life  lived 
on  most  intimate  terms  with  his  nearest 
and  most  companionable  neighbor,  Nature. 
"Hail  to  the  quiet  fields  of  my  fathers," 
he  wrote  when  he  had  settled  himself  i■^ 
the  Old  Manse.  "  Not  wholly  unattended 
by  supernatural  friendship  and  favor  lei 
me  come  hither.  Bless  my  purposes  as 
they  are  simple  and  virtuous.  .  .  .  Hence- 
forth I  design  not  to  utter  any  speech, 
poem,  or  book  that  is  not  entirely  and 
peculiarly  my  work.  I  will  say,  at  public 
lectures  and  the  like,  those  things  which  I 
have  meditated  for  their  own  sake  and  not 
for  the  first  time  with  a  view  to  that  occa- 
sion."    In  these  words   is  to   be  found 
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the  secret  of  his  relation  to  Concord  and 
of  his  beautiful  and  fruitful  life ;  he  came 
to  Nature  as  to  the  word  of  God,  and  he 
gave  the  world  only  the  ripe  fruit  of  his 
quiet,  meditative,  consecrated  life.  The 
twin  activities  of  his  spirit  found  their 
field  and  their  inspiration  under  the  open 
sky.  He  played  with  Nature  and  she 
worked  with  him.  With  him,  as  with 
Wordsworth,  his  working-room  was  out- 
doors ;  his  writing-room  was  the  place 
where  he  made  a  record  of  his  hours  and 
studies  under  the  open  sky.  No  season 
barred  the  woods  to  his  eager  feet ;  he 
was  abroad  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and 
he  loved  lonely  walks  at  night,  finding 
companionship  with  the  stars  full  of 
inspiration. 

The  pine  woods  brought  him  some  of 
his  happiest  moods  and  many  of  his  most 
felicitous  thoughts  and  phrases.  In  all 
weathers  he  went  abroad  alert  and  expect- 
ant, waiting  serenely  and  confidently  on 
the  ancient  oracles ;  and,  holding  himself 
in  this  trustful,  receptive  attitude,  the  pines 
became  for  him 

"Pipes  through   which   the  breath  of    God 

doth  blow 
A  momentary  music." 

Thoreau,  keen  observer  though  he  was, 
took  into  the  woods  a  personality  which 
affected  his  vision  and  made  him  the  most 
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conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape ; 
Emerson  left  himself  at  home  and  brought 
to  Nature  the  most  receptive  and  imper- 
sonal of  moods.  He  saw  fewer  things  than 
Thoreau,  but  he  saw  more  deeply.  "  But 
if  I  go  into  the  forest,"  he  wrote,  "  I  find 
all  new  and  undescribed;  nothing  has 
been  told  me.  The  screaming  of  wild 
geese  was  never  heard  ;  the  thin  note  of 
the  titmouse  and  his  bold  ignoring  of  the 
bystander ;  the  fall  of  the  flies  that  patter 
on  the  leaves  like  rain ;  the  angry  hiss  of 
some  bird  that  crepitated  at  me  yesterday ; 
the  formation  of  turpentine,  and,  indeed, 
every  vegetation  and  animation,  any  and 
all,  are  alike  undescribed.  Every  man 
that  goes  into  the  woods  seems  to  be  the 
first  man  that  ever  went  into  a  wood.  His 
sensations  and  his  world  are  new.  You 
really  think  that  nothing  can  be  said 
about  morning  and  evening,  and  the  fact 
is,  morning  and  evening  have  not  yet 
begun  to  be  described.  When  I  see  them 
I  am  not  reminded  of  these  Homeric  or 
Miltonic  or  Shakespearean  or  Chaucerian 
pictures,  but  I  feel  a  pain  of  an  alien 
world,  or  I  am  cheered  with  the  moist, 
warm,  glittering,  budding,  and  melodious 
hour  that  takes  down  the  narrow  walls  of 
my  soul  and  extends  its  pulsation  and  life 
to  the  very  horizon.  That  is  Morning ;  to 
cease  for  a  bright  hour  to  be  the  prisoner 
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of  this  sickly  body  and  to  become  as  large 
as  the  World." 

Compare  this  account  of  the  attitude 
which  Emerson  took  toward  Nature  with 
the  fragrant,  dewy,  glowing  account  of  a 
day  under  the  pure  sky  which  Corot  left 
among  his  records,  and  the  secret  of  spirit- 
ual and  artistic  vitality  and  freshness  is 
plain.  The  men  of  genius,  who  recreate 
life  in  art  to  assuage  the  thirst  and  renew 
the  heart  of  the  world,  are  immortal  not 
only  in  their  works  but  in  themselves;  for 
they  are  the  children  of  God,  playing  in 
a  world  in  which  their  fellows  toil. 

There  was  a  garden  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Emerson  house,  and  apple-trees 
brought  the  most  ancient  fragrance  and 
domestic  associations  to  the  place ;  but 
Emerson  was  more  at  home  in  the  broad 
landscape  which  inclosed  his  own  acres. 
What  the  old  road  over  the  hill  to  Gras- 
mere  and  Loughrigg  Terrace  were  to 
Wordsworth  in  the  long  years  at  Rydal 
Mount,  the  Great  Fields  and  Meadows, 
the  shores  and  groves  of  white  pine  about 
Walden  Pond,  Peters  Woods,  and  the  level 
stretches  through  which  the  Musketaquid, 
most  quiet  of  rivers,  flows,  were  to  Emer- 
son during  the  most  fruitful  period  of  his 
life.  He  found  endless  delight  in  the 
ownership  of  a  tract  of  land  from  which 
he  could  look  down  on  Walden  Pond  and 
away  to  the  farther  hills : 

••  My  garden  is  a  forest  ledge 

Which  older  forests  bound ; 
The  banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake-edge, 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound. 
Self-sown  my  sutely  garden  grows ; 

The  wind,  and  wmd-blown  seed. 
Cold  April  rain  and  colder  snows, 

My  hedges  plant  and  feed." 

Emerson  was  not  a  successful  farmer, 


though  he  had  the  respect  of  the  practical 
farmers  about  him,  and  was  known  as  "  a 
first-rate  neighbor  and  one  who  always 
kept  his  fences  up;"  his  business  was 
not  with  the  acres,  but  with  the  landscape. 
No  one  ever  took  ampler  or  nobler  har- 
vests of  the  spirit  off  the  land  than  Emer- 
son. He  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  small 
facts  of  natural  life,  but  he  cared  chiefly 
for  the  vital  processes,  the  flooding  life, 
the  revelation  of  truth,  the  correspondence 
of  soul  between  man  and  Nature ;  he  was, 
in  a  word,  the  poet  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  With  serene  faith  and  loyal  fel- 
lowship he  kept  friends  with  Nature  from 
youth  to  age,  and  the  joy  of  his  intimacy 
suffered  no  shadow  of  estrangement  as 
the  years  went  by.  A  walk  in  the  woods, 
he  declared,  was  "  one  of  the  secrets  for 
dodging  old  age  ;"  and  in  an  address  "  To 
the  Woods  "  he  wrote :  "  Whoso  goeth  in 
your  paths  readeth  the  same  cheerful 
lesson,  whether  he  be  a  young  child  or  a 
hundred  years  old.  .  .  .  Give  me  a  tune 
like  your  winds  or  brooks  or  birds,  for 
the  songs  of  men  grow  old,  when  they 
are  uprooted;  but  yours,  though  a  man 
have  heard  them  for  seventy  years,  are 
never  the  same,  but  always  new,  like  Time 
itself,  or  like  love." 

To  the  very  end  this  devout  lover  of 
Nature  lived  in  daily  intercourse  with 
her,  and  it  was  during  a  walk  in  a  cold 
April  rain  that  he  contracted  the  illness 
which  proved  fatal  after  a  few  days  of 
sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire  calmly  wait- 
ing for  death.  In  the  quiet  place  where 
he  lies,  near  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau, 
the  pines  seem  to  be  always  whispering 
among  themselves ;  but,  alas  I  there  is  no 
longer  one  who  understands  them. 


PETERS  WOODS 


AT-EMERSONS  •  GPAVE 

BY  CHARLOTTE  ■BREWSTER- JORDAN- 

What  afterthoughts  the  rough-hewn,  uncarved  stone 
Which  marks  the  re.sting  place  of  Concord's  Sngti 
Suggest  to  our  tinie-serving,  restless  age  I 

How  strong  is  its  simplicity  I     Unknown 

1  o  it  complexity  of  line  1     Alone^ — 
Amid  the  common  pi  ace  who  ever  gauge 
Lifers  giEcrdon  by  its  hckle  gauds  and  w.^Kt?, 

Un heedful  of  the  world *s  grave   undertone,— 

It  stands,  fit  type  of  him   whose  souFs  behest 
Transcended  mere  crmventiim's  petty  buund* 

The  btaildcr's  rugged  uutlinc  power  implies; 

The  rose   lints,  ^leamitig   ihrough   the  quarts^,   suggest 
That  inward  light  which  energized  and  crowned 

A  gracious  spirit,  kindly,  keen^  and  wise* 


A   NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN   S.  SARGENT 


Sargent  the   Portrait   Painter 

By  John   C.  Van   Dyke 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Rutgers  College 


MR.  Sargent,  the  painter,  is  not  a 
person  whose  career  may  be 
safely  summarized  at  the  present 
time.  The  chances  are  that  at  forty-seven 
his  style  is  established,  and  that  he  will 
not  change  radically  hereafter,  but  in  that 
assumption  lies  danger.  No  one  can  fore- 
see what  new  manifestation  may  be  flung 
off  by  his  active  talent,  nor  how  contradic- 
tory it  may  be  to  his  earlier  work.  Thus 
far  he  seems  to  have  developed  in  one 
direction — a  direction  not  difficult  to 
point  out — but  who  shall  say  that  he  will 
always  continue  as. now  ?  It  were  wiser, 
perhaps,  to  follow  him  in  what  he  has 
done  than  to  waste  words  in  predicting 
what  he  may  do  hereafter.     And  wiser, 


too,  not  to  worry  ourselves  about  whether 
he  will  "  rank  with  Titian  and  Velas- 
quez." We  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
that.  Posterity  will  give  him  his  place, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  conspicuous 
one ;  but  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  it 
will  not  be  the  place  we  assign  him. 

The  events  in  Mr.  Sargent's  life,  as  we 
read  them  or  hear  them  told,  seem  not  in 
any  way  striking  or  fateful.  He  was 
born  in  Florence  in  1856.  His  parents 
were  Americans  residing  in  Italy,  and 
legally  Mr.  Sargent  is  an  American,  too ; 
but  the  legal  tie  is  about  all  that  binds 
him  to  us.  We  like  to  claim  him  now 
that  he  is  the  most  celebrated  portrait- 
painter  living,  but  in  reality  he  is  Ameri- 
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can  only  in  name.  He  was  not  reared 
nor  educated  here,  he  has  not  lived  here, 
he  has  not  fought  in  our  quarrels,  nor 
failed  in  our  failures,  nor  succeeded  in 
our  successes.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  lived  abroad,  amid  other 
scenes  and  other  peoples.  As  a  boy  he 
traveled  about  Europe  with  bis  parents, 
speaking  German  as  his  first  acquired 
language,  and  gaining  the  bulk  of  his 
schooling  in  Italy  and  Germany.  At 
seventeen  ^he  was  an  art  student  in  Flor- 
ence, and  a  little  later  he  went  to  Paris 
and  entered  the  atelier  oi  Carolus-Duran — 
at  that  time  perhaps  the  most  dashing 
technician  of  the  French  school.  It  was 
not  until  1876,  when  Mr.  Sargent  was 
twenty  years  old,  that  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
stay  for  any  length  of  time,  and  what  were 
his  impressions  of  the  land  and  people  we 
do  not  know.  Several  times  since  then 
he  has  been  here  for  short  periods,  but 
one  or  another  of  the  large  European 
capitals  has  always  been  his  residence. 
Since  1884  his  permanent  abiding-place 
has  been  London,  though  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  Paris,  and  has  traveled  in 
Morocco,  Spain,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  however  much 
pride  we  may  take  in  Mr.  Sargent's 
achievements,  we  can  hardly  be  proud 
because  he  is  peculiarly  our  own.  He  is 
not  American  in  the  sense  of  knowing  the 
land  and  the  people,  sympathizing  with 
our  aims  and  aspirations,  and  reflecting 
our  life  and  civilization.  Just  as  little 
has  his  birth  in  Italy  made  him  Italian 
or  his  residence  in  France  and  England 
made  him  French  or  English.  No  coun- 
try can  appropriate  him,  no  people  can 
claim  him,  for  in  reality  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world  at  large — the  manner  of  man 
we  sometimes  call  a  cosmopolite.  If 
there  is  one  place  above  another  that  he 
can  be  traced  to  and  said  to  emanate 
from,  it  is  Paris ;  and  Paris  is  no  longer 
merely  the  first  city  of  France.  It,  too, 
has  become  cosmopolitan — the  center  of 
modem  life  and  the  gathering-place  of 
the  world's  knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
fashion.  Mr.  Sargent  reflects  its  taste 
and  its  skill,  but  not  anything  else  that 
is  peculiarly  French — not  anything  that 
smacks  of  the  French  soil.  The  accom- 
plishments of  Paris  are  his,  but  without  the 
sentiment  or  the  feeling  that  is  French. 


It  is  questionable  if  a  man  who  is  equally 
at  home  in  London,  Paris,  Florence,  and 
New  York  will  or  can  have  a  very  strong 
sentiment  for  any  one  of  those  places. 
He  can  hardly  spend  a  winter  in  New 
York  and  become  vitally  interested  in 
democracy,  and  the  next  winter  go  to 
London  and  fall  deeply  in  love  with  aris- 
tocracy. Nor  can  he  live  for  a  few 
months  in  Spain  or  Gernoany  and  penetrate 
to  the  quick  the  life  and  character  of  the 
people.  The  cosmopolite  who  moves 
hither  and  yon  about  the  globe  hardly 
ever  takes  to  heart  the  affairs  and  inter- 
ests of  those  with  whom  he  is  temporarily 
sojourning.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
his  attitude  of  mind  that  nothing  is  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  To  ruffle  one's  com- 
posure with  an  emotion  or  to  worry  one's 
self  about  a  sentiment  is  the  very  thing 
he  seeks  to  avoid.  He  accepts  facts  as 
facts,  concerns  himself  with  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  is  a  great  stickler  for  the 
refinements,  and  a  great  student  of  man- 
ners, methods,  and  styles.  He  quickly 
absorbs  whatsoever  is  intelligent  or  artis- 
tic or  learned,  his  perceptions  are  very 
acute,  his  knowledge  and  skill  are  polished 
to  the  last  d^^ree ;  but  the  strong  feeling 
that,  after  all,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  great 
endeavor  finds  no  utterance  in  his  work, 
and  the  national  beliefs  that  are  really  the 
insistent  and  the  persistent  things  in  both 
literature  and  art  are  not  the  mainspring 
of  his  action. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
about  the  man  we  are  considering.  And 
so  much  without  a  thought  of  either  praise 
or  blame.  Mr.  Sargent's  life  has  been 
the  result  of  peculiar  circumstances — ^for- 
tunate circumstances,  some  may  think,  or 
perhaps  unfortunate,  as  others  may  hold. 
At  least  they  have  brought  forth  an  accom- 
plished painter  whose  art  no  one  can  fail 
to  admire.  That  his  work  maybe  admired 
understandingly  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  personality  of  the  artist — 
to  understand  his  education,  his  associa- 
tions, his  social  environment.  For  if  the 
man  himself  is  cosmopolitan,  his  art  is  not 
less  so.  It  is  the  perfection  of  world- 
style,  the  very  last  word  in  method,  learned 
to  a  startling  d^^ree,  accurate,  scientific, 
almost  faultless;  but  it  belongs  to  no 
country,  reflects  no  people,  discloses  no 
sentiment,  and  causes  no  emotion.  It  is 
calmly  intellectual  and  begets  enthusiasm 
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only  for  its  absolute  truthfulness  to  ap- 
pearance and  the  brilliancy  of  its  achieve- 
ment. 

To  achieve  and  to  accomplish — that  is, 
to  draw  and  to  paint — seem  to  have  been 
Mr,  Sargent's  ambition  from  the  start  He 
early  became  proficient  with  the  briiish. 
Leighton  remarked  his  skill  as  a  boy,  arid 
before  he  left  Florence  he  was  accounted 
a  student  of  uncommon  ability.  He  hi^d 
grown  up  in  the  home  of  Leonardo  and 


thus :  "  We  were  astonished  at  the  clever- 
ness shown  in  the  water-color  and  pencil 
work,  and  his  ^^but  was  considered  a 
most  ^promising  one.  He  made  rapid 
progress  from  the  day  he  entered  the 
school,  and  gradually  rose  to  perfection  in 
academic  study."  He  soon  surpassed  his 
master,  learned  all  that  was  to  be  taught 
in  Paris,  and  then  passed  on  to  newer 
fields.  If  one  may  judge  from  appear- 
ances, craftsmanship — the   best    way    of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  had  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  Italians  from  many  points 
of  view.  Everywhere  among  the  Renais- 
sance painters  he  had  met  with  the  skilled 
technician,  and  doubtless  his  early  aspi- 
rations were  to  excel  as  a  craftsman. 
Certainly  it  was  with  no  little  knowledge 
of  drawing  that  he  presented  himself  at 
the  Paris  atelier  of  Carolus-Duran  in 
1874,  aged  eighteen.  Mr.  Beckwith,  who 
opened  the  door  for  him  and  presented 
him  to  the  master,  speaks  of  his  sketches 


doing  things — continued  to  be  his  quest, 
wherever  he  journeyed.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine. thz^t  in  Madrid  he  would  admire 
such  a  painter  as  Velasquez,  in  Antwerp 
Rubens,. in  Holland  Frans  Hals,  in  Lon- 
don Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  No  doubt  a 
man  of  his  sensitiveness  sees  and  sympa- 
thizes with  the  sentiment  of  painters  like 
the  early  Italians,  Rembrandt,  Gainsbor- 
ough, and  possibly  Millet ;  but  he  thinks 
and  works  in  quite  a  different  way  irom 
them.     His   attention    is  drawn   by   the 
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picturesque  appearance,  and  his  handling 
has  more  in  common  with  Lawrence  than 
Rembrandt,  more  affinity  with  the  robust, 
matter-of-fact  Velasquez  than  the  nervous, 
hesitating  Gainsborough.  But  while  he 
may  have  admired  one  more  than  another, 
he  gained  what  he  could  from  all.  And 
at  last,  like  the  eclectic  Raphael,  having 
absorbed  from  many  sources,  he  finally 
established  a  style  of  his  own. 

In  choosing  portraiture  for  the  field  of 
his  operations  Mr.  Sargent  was  perhaps 
wise  as  well  as  fortunate.  For  it  requires 
something  of  the  keen,  cool  observer,  the 
man  who  can  record  the  fact  without 
romance,  to  make  a  good  portrait-painter ; 
and  Mr.  Sargent  has  proved  himself  an 
observer  above  all.  His  successes  in 
other  fields  are  perhaps  only  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  peculiar  talent.  The 
lovely  "  Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Rose "  is 
little  more  than  the  portraits  of  two  young 
girls  lighting  Japanese  lanterns  in  a  flower 
garden,  told  with  great  beauty  of  color 
and  light.  "  Carmencita  "  is  a  portrait  in 
costume.  "  El  Jaleo  "  is  a  portrait  of  a 
Spanish  interior  with  a  dancing  figure, 
and  his  Venetian  scenes  are  not  different. 
All  of  them  are  treated  in  the  portrait 
spirit — that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  observer  and  a  recorder,  rather  than  a  * 
lover  or  a  rhapsodist  Mr.  Sargent  does 
not  rhapsodize— at  least  not  in  his  works. 
The  decoration  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  no  exception.  It  evidently 
cost  the  painter  much  time  and  thought, 
but  the  symbolism  of  it  bewilders,  and  its 
excellence  lies  less  in  meaning  or  appro- 
priateness than  in  masterful  execution. 
It  does  not  enthrall  or  sway  or  charm ; 
it  astonishes  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  color- 
ing and  the  supreme  excellence  of  its 
workmanship.  It  is  something  that  one 
marvels  over  but  cannot  fall  in  love  with. 
And  the  sanest  part  of  it  is  perhaps  the 
panel  of  the  prophets,  which  is  essentially 
protraiture  again — that  is,  something 
painted  from  the  model. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  produced 
only  portraits  is  not  by  any  means  to 
depreciate  either  the  painter  or  his  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  painting  knows  no  higher  range  than 
portraiture,  and  to-day  the  masterpieces 
of  the  world  will  be  found  in  that  depart- 
ment And  to  say  that  he  produces  a 
portraiture  somewhat  wanting  in  intimate 


s)rmpathy,  devoid  of  race  bias,  a  calmly 
intellectual  product  that  has  little  senti- 
ment back  of  it,  is  not  to  underrate  its 
value  as  pure  art.  Seldom,  indeed,  do 
we  find  the  intensely  sympathetic  and  the 
technically  skillful  combined  in  painting. 
There  is  usually  a  strong  leaning  toward 
one  or  the  other  extreme.  But  the  loss 
of  either  quality  has  its  compensation  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  quality 
which  is  gained. 

Mr.  Sargent's  portraits  are  good  illus- 
trations of  this.  They  may  not  be  all  that 
could  be  wished  for  in  soul,  but  they  are 
not  lacking  in  life.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  look  into  the  eyes  and  seem  to  know  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  sitter,  as  in  a 
portrait  by  Rembrandt ;  but  you  will  feel 
the  bodily  presence,  the  physical  fact, 
as  you  do  in  a  portrait  by  Frans  Hals. 
There  is  the  Marquand  portrait  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  to  which  reference 
may  be  made.  How  well  he  has  empha- 
sized the  facts  of  the  spare  figure,  the 
thin,  nervous  hand,  the  refined  if  some- 
what weary  face  1  How  very  effective  the 
placing*  of  the  figure  in  the  chair,  the 
turn  of  the  head,  and  again  that  thin  hand 
against  which  the  he^d  rests.  Every 
physical  feature  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
Look  at  the  bone  structure  of  the  forehead, 
the  setting  of  the  eyes,  the  protrusion  of 
the  lower  lip,  the  modeling  of  the  mouth 
and  chin.  Could  anything  be  more  posi- 
tive ? 

All  his  portraits  of  men  are  of  this 
character.  They  stand  well,  weigh  well, 
have  bulk  and  body — in  short,  they  live 
and  breathe.  The  "  Speaker  Reed  "  and 
the  "  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  are  likenesses  of 
men  in  the  flesh,  done  apparently  without 
a  thought  of  their  being  statesmen.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  official  about  them,  but 
everything  of  the  actual.  Just  so  with  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Mr.  Wertheimer,  or 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Hunt,  or  Mr.  Widener.  It  is  the  look 
of  the  man  that  is  given  in  each  case 
rather  than  the  professional  air. 

His  portraits  of  women  are  not  differ- 
ent He  seeks  the  personal  presence, 
sees  keenly  every  physical  peculiarity,  and 
gives  as  truthfully  as  is  consistent  with 
pigments  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  There 
is  no  romance  of  mood,  no  idealizing  or 
prettifying  of  the  likeness.  All  phases  of 
fashionable  life  have  come  to  his  studio, 
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J  lie  has  painted  a  host  of  celebrities — 
^^gfi^  of  them  more  worthy  of  his  brush 
^^^  ri  Others.    Many  times  he  has  painted 


dering  fpon  th'^  Wr^  iT^^'Z.^' 
ghttering,  noisy;  but  not  LZl  ^^^^*"» 
sense.  The  ^Vtraro  "J^J^^^^^^^ 
Lady  Macbeth  is  "  sta^  "  as  tJk  ^  ^.' 
bSe  Jj;'"aiS'  ^'^"^'iS'?^^^^^ 
^^*^  ^y  ^^^  painter;  but  that  is  a  por-  wanting  i^n  ^taste^'  AnH  ?^^^^  i^  ^^  "^' 
^"^^^    fact  which  it  is  just  his  business  to     distinction,  sensitiveness    wh  5^^"^'^^"^, 

beuer  than  the  beautiful 'p^JSit'^f^^,,^; 
Agnew.  shown  some  v^arH^^  '„  ^  ^^P^ 


we  g^^^^  ^*dy  in  flashing  jewels  and 
^'^  r^eous  robes,  and  been  accused  of 
^*^l^rity  in  the  doing  of  it     But  the  ac- 


tion  will  not  lie.     Frequently  the  vul- 


tr 


a.it 


has  been  in  the  sitter  and  has  been 


*  just  ] 

Many  times  the  lady, 


'      ^,  not  suppress 
S^*^  j-obes,  and  the  jewels  have  been  given 


Aenew  sh  "^^^"^"^  portrait  of  Lady 

^^naut^  suspici6n  oi  vulgarity.     That     "  PortmiLTp^rw^^^^^^^ 
tr^^*  ^rous  creation  which  appeared  in  the     Whatever  mav  be  ^?    ^^    ,!".  London  ? 


^^P 


^rous  creation 
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THE   DOGMA  OF   REDEMPTION 
Sargent's  new  decoration  for  the  Boston  Public  Library. 


defects  of  the  sitter,  Mr.  Sargent  may 
be  trusted  to  record  the  facts  before  him 
exactly  as  they  are.  For  his  knowledge  is 
almost  absolute  and  his  execution  almost 
faultless. 

In  the  production  of  the  portrait  clear 
and  accurate  observation  is  half  the  battle. 
If  a  painter  sees  and  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly,  he  will  have  little  trouble  in 
telling  what  he  sees  and  knows  to  other 
people ;  and  to  repeat  of  Mr.  Sargent 
that  he  sees  rightly  and  records  rightly  is 
to  state  the  case  in  a  sentencje.  Nothing 
in  the  physical  presence  escapes  him. 
The  slight  inclination  of  a  head,  the  shy- 
ness of  a  glance,  the  mobility  of  a  mouth, 
the  uneasiness  of  a  hand,  the  nervous 
strain  of  a  gesture,  are  all  turned  to 
account.  Every  tone  of  color  in  itself 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  other  tones, 
every  light  in  relation  to  its  shadow  and 
to  the  other  lights,  every  melting  contour 
in  contrast  with  every  accented  contour, 
and  every  texture  in   relation    to   every 
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other  texture — all  are  caught  within  the 
angle  of  the  painter's  focus. 

And  how  certain  is  his  technical  ex- 
pression 1  Here  comes  in  the  value  of 
his  cosmopolitan  education.  His  hand 
obeys  his  mind  without  flinching,  without 
doubting,  Niv'ithout  hesitation.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  uncertainty  about  the 
drawing  in  the  Marquand  portrait.  The 
group  of  portraits,  sometimes  called  the 
**  Hall  of  the  Four  Children,"  was  painted 
twenty  years  ago ;  it  is  an  early  work,  and 
yet  the  exact  values  of  the  tones,  the 
relations  of  the  lights  to  the  darks,  the 
atmospheric  effect  over  all,  are  precisely 
and  irreproachably  right.  And  as  for 
color,  there  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Play- 
fair  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  brilliancy, 
and  the  "Lady  Agnew"  again  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  sobriety,  even  if  we  had  not 
the  lovely  coloring  of  the  "  Carnation 
Lily,  Lily  Rose  "  or  that  jewel-like  setting 
of  varied  hues  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
Boston  Library,     All  of  his  technical  skill, 
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all  of  his  taste,  all  of  the  sentiment  and 
emotional  feeling  that  may  be  in  his  per- 
sonality, seem  to  be  shown  in  his  beautiful 
child-portrait,  "  Beatrice."  It  was  painted 
a  dozen  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
painter  has  done  more  talked-about  but 
certainly  not  more  effective  work.  The 
naive  look,  the  childish  character,  are 
^ven  with  convincing  drawing  and  ex- 
quisite coloring.  It  shows  the  painter 
at  his  very  best,  and  it  must  always  be 
accounted  one  of  his  pronounced  suc- 
cesses. 

Possibly  the  feature  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
work  that  excites  the  greatest  admiration 
in  his  fellow-artists  is  his  facile  handling 
of  the  brush.  The  final  result  of  it  gives 
one  the  impression  of  work  done  easily — 
in  fact,  rather  improvised  than  premedi- 
tated. But  the  impression  is  somewhat 
mislead  in^.  Every  stroke  is  calmly  calcu- 
lated, every  touch  is  coolly  designed.  If 
the  effect  looks  labored,  the  palette-knife 
cleans  the  canvas  and  the  work  is  done 
over  ag^in.  There  is  no  excitement  or 
feverish  haste,  however  swiftly  the  brush 
may  seem  to  travel.  The  nimble  hand 
obeys  a  well-trained  mind,  and  if  the 
work  is  easily  and  accurately  done,  it 
is  not  throu£:h  any  burst  of  inspiration 
or  preternatural  facility  of  the  moment, 
but  through  long  and  careful  training. 
In   this   respect  our   painter  reminds   us 


of  that  supreme   master  of  the   craft — 
Rubens. 

Mr.  Sargent's  whole  style  is  more 
Parisian  than  anything  else,  and  is  based 
upon  that  of  his  master,  Carolus-Duran. 
Of  course  he  has  greatly  improved  upon 
his  preceptor.  Whatsoever  he  has  found 
to  be  good  in  the  art  of  the  times  he  has 
studied,  but  not  everything  that  came  to 
hand  has  been  accepted.  He  has  never 
been  led  away  by  new  movements,  nor 
has  he  sympathized  with  mere  fads.  He 
has  taken  the  best  from  without  and 
added  it  to  the  best  from  within,  produc- 
ing a  sane  and  individual  style  of  his  own. 
No  cosmopolitan  painter  of  the  present 
day  has  a  more  individual  expression  than 
he.  And  one  cannot  think  of  a  living 
painter  who  expresses  himself  so  well. 
We  have  deprecated  the  ranking  of  Mr. 
Sargent  with  such  old  masters  as  Titian 
and  Velasquez,  and  yet  a  comparison  with 
present-day  painters  is  very  tempting.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  him  other- 
wise than  as  the  leading  portrait-painter 
of  the  time.  We  need  not  claim  that 
place  for  him,  because  it  has  already  been 
given  him  by  Europeans  who  bear  us  no 
great  love,  and  some  of  whom  still  think 
of  Mr.  Sargent  as  "  a  typical  American.'* 
We  wish  he  were  such  an  American  ;  we 
wish  our  title  to  him  as  an  American 
painter  were  a  little  less  questionable. 


Dawn 

By  Alice  Ward  Bailey 

Darkness,  on  which  no  ray  hath  risen. 
Fetter  and  guard  and  prison. 
In  vain  I  bar  to  thee  my  soul; 
I  give  thee  dole,  I  give  thee  dole  I 

Thy  trailing  robes  I  cannot  reach. 
Deaf  are  thy  ears,  thou  hast  no  speech; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st  to  be ; 
O  formless  Dread,  depart  from  met 

Harkl  far  away  I  hear  a  ringing  note 
Answered  from  many  a  throbbing  throat 
The  East  is  dappled  like  a  fawn — 
It  is  the  dawn,  it  is  the  dawn  1 

The  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee: 
Sing,  sing  your  Benedicite  1 
Let  all  the  earth  the  shout  prolong, 
Thank  God  for  Light,  thank  God  for  Songl 
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Edgar     E.   Clark 

No  better  selection  could  have  possibly  been  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  filling 
the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce,  of  which  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou  is  the  head,  than  that  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark ;  particularly  is  this  the  case 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  element  among  the  supporters  of  organized  labor. 
Mr.  Clark  rose  from  the  lowest  place  in  the  employ  of  a  railway  to  that  of  a  responsible 
official ;  while  his  influence  among  his  fellow-workmen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
six  times  made  head  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors.  When  President  Roosevelt 
named  Mr.  Gark  as  a  member  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  he  was  regarded  as 
filling  the  description  of  sociologist,  that  being  one  of  the  characterizations  of  the  man 
to  be  selected  made  by  the  railway  operators  in  their  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
At  that  time  the  President  himself  defined  a  sociologist  as  **  a  man  who  has  thought  and 
studied  deeply  on  sociological  questions  and  has  practically  applied  his  knowledge." 
It  was  because  Mr.  Clark  answered  this  definition  that  he  was  selected  for  the  Coal 
Commission,  and  in  that  capacity,  as  is  agreed  by  all  his  fellow-commissioners,  Mr. 
Clark  showed  remarkable  ability. 
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THE  OUN  ON  THE  NASHVILLE  THAT  nUED  THE  nilST  SHOT  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 


THE  BLOCKADE  OF  CUBA  AND  ITS  EFFECT 


BY  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution 
voted  by  Congress  on  April  19, 
1898,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  following  day,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  and  pledged  itself  to 
remove  Spanish  controL  Of  itself,  this 
resolution  made  that  island  the  military 
objective  of  the  American  land  and  naval 
forces.  All  other  offensive  operations, 
though  necessarily  conducive  to  final 
victory,  were  simply  incidental  to  its 
attainment  Mars  had  girded  on  his 
armor  and  was  raising  his  sword  to  strike. 
In  despatches  to  the  President  and  the 
State  Department,  Minister  Woodford,  in 
Madrid,  had  asserted  that  a  public  senti- 
ment was  there  crystallizing  which  would 
sustain  the  Spanish  Government  in  its 
effort  to  preserve  peace  even  though  the 
price  were  the  surrender  of  an  island  which 
had  been  an  appurtenance  of  the  Crown 
for  four  hundred  years.  So  rapid  was  the 
march  of  events,  however,  that  this  senti- 
ment failed  to  attain  the  strength  necessary 
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to  enable  Maria  Christina,  the  brave  and 
anxious  mother  of  Alphonso  XIII.,  to  sever 
from  the  kingdom  of  her  son  the  "  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles."  Approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  request 
from  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Washington 
for  his  passports.  To  Minister  Woodford 
an  instruction  was  sent  directing  him  to 
demand  formally  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and 
government  in  Cuba  and  withdraw  its 
land  and  naval  forces  therefrom.  Before 
the  Minister  could  communicate  this 
instruction  to  the  Spanish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  notified  that  diplo- 
matic relations  had  been  broken  off.  His 
further  stay  in  Madrid  rendered  useless, 
he  withdrew. 

Diplomacy  had  failed.  To  the  sailor 
and  to  the  soldier  the  United  States  now 
intrusted  the  task  of  expelling  Spain  from 
Cuba.  In  the  councils  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment there  were  some  who  asserted 
that  this  purpose  could  be  most  promptly 
and  economically  achieved  by  destruction 
of  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  by  threat- 
ening ports  of  the  Peninsula  which  lay 
upon  the  seashore  and  which  were  known 
to  be  as  notoriously  lacking  in  defense  as 
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number — had  been  constructed  specially 
to  supplement  the  shore  fortifications  in 
repelling  attack  by  an  enemy.  It  was 
suggested  that  one  be  stationed  at  Boston, 
another  at  New  York,  a  third  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware,  and  a  fourth  at  Hampton 
Roads.  But  clamor  for  protection  arose 
at  points  for  which  we  had  no  monitors. 
Besides,  a  single  vessel  of  this  t3rpe,  not 
of  modern  construction  and  armament, 
would  be  of  little  avail  in  a  battle  with 
five  armored  cruisers,  swift  and  thus  able 
to  choose  the  scene  and  position  in  con- 
flict, and  provided  with  an  armament 
composed  of  the  latest  models  of  heavy 
guns.  To  reduce  this  superiority,  it  was 
urged  that  the  monitors  be  mobilized  at 
a  central  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
insuperable  objection  to  this  plan  was 
that  the  slowness  of  the  craft  would  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  a  distant  port 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  time  to  catch 
him  if  he  were  disposed  to  avoid  a  fight 
Were  he  willing  to  risk  the  chances  of 
conflict,  their  unsteadiness  as  gun  plat- 
forms in  a  seaway  would  increase  their 
disadvantage. 

Thus,  though  the  monitors  were  built 
especially  for  coast  defense,  they  were 
manifestly  unsuited  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  Department,  driven  to  the  employ- 
ment of  every  weapon,  whatever  its  value, 
was  compelled  to  order  them  to  Key  West 
for  participation  in  offensive  operations 
for  which  they  were  equally  unsuited. 
This  decision  necessitated,  however,  the 
division  of  the  battle  fleet,  the  full  strength 
of  which  would  be  needed  in  case  Spain 
made  the  natural  tactical  move  and  mo- 
bilized her  entire  fighting  force.  Circum- 
stances consequently  forced  separation  of 
the  real  effectives  of  the  United  States 
navy — its  battle-ships  and  armored  cruis- 
ers; but  as  far  as  possible  the  Depart- 
ment sought  to  overcome  them  and  to 
place  each  squadron  within  supporting 
distance  of  the  other.  The  "Flying 
Squadron,"  the  name  of  which  denotes 
the  purpose  of  its  organization,  was  assem- 
bled at  Hampton  Roads,  one  thousand 
miles  from  Key  West,  but  nearer  to  that 
point  and  to  Porto  Rico  than  to  New  York, 
and  yet  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
this  great  commercial  center,  upon  which 
particularly  it  was  apprehended  that  an 
attack  might  be  made.  Organization  of 
the   Northern   Patrol  Squadron,  at  first 


composed  of  the  San  Francisco,  flagship 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  Prairie,  Dixie, 
Yankee,  and  Yosemite,  relieved  to  some 
extent  the  pressure  upon  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  hold  the  Flying  Squadron  at 
Hampton  Roads,  and  partially  allayed  the 
unwarranted  terror  felt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  towns. 

Instead  of  frittering  away  our  naval 
strength  by  assignment  of  vessels  before 
every  port  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
the  Department,  by  the  use  of  makeshifts, 
succeeded  in  concentrating  it  into  two 
squadrons.  That  at  Key  West,  when  war 
began,  had  an  armored  backbone  made 
up  of  the  battle-ships  Indiana  and  Iowa, 
armored  cruiser  New  York,  and  monitors 
Puritan,  Miantonomoh,  Amphitrite,  and 
Terror.  The  lighter  framework  was  made 
up  of  the  cruisers  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Marblehead,  and  Montgomery,  the  gun- 
boats Castine,  Dolphin,  Helena,  Machias, 
Wilmington,  Nashville,  Newport,  Vesu- 
vius, Fern,  and  Mayflower,  the  transport 
steamer  Resolute,  revenue  cutters  McLane 
and  Morrill,  lighthouse  tender  Mangrove, 
tugs  and  converted  yachts  Accomac,  Ley- 
den,  Uncas,  Wompatuck,  Eagle,  Hawk, 
and  Hornet,  and  torpedo-boats  Cushing, 
Dupont,  Ericsson,  Foote,  Rodgers,  and 
Winslow.  Other  vessels  were  rapidly 
added.  The  Flying  Squadron  comprised 
the  battle-ship  Massachusetts,  second-class 
battle-ship  Texas,  armored  cruiser  Brook- 
lyn, protected  cruisers  Columbia,  Minne- 
apolis, and  New  Orteans,  armored  ram 
Katahdin,  and  converted  yacht  Scorpion. 
Hastening  with  all  speed  around  Cape 
Horn  were  the  battle-ship  Oregon  and 
gunboat  Marietta,  the  former  needed  to 
reinforce  the  armorclads  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet  and  make  them  undoubtedly 
the  superior  of  the  Spanish  ships  believed 
to  be  ready  for  sea. 

In  the  officers  and  men  who  formed  the 
complements  of  the  vessels  which  repre- 
sented the  naval  arm  of  the  United  States, 
the  country  possessed  efficient  and  cour- 
ageous servants  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  do  more  than  their  duty  and  to 
do  it  well.  Commanding  the  division  at 
Key  West  was  Captain  William  Thomas 
Sampson,  promoted  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war  to  the  rank  of  acting  Rear-Admiral  and 
given  supreme  command  of  the  entire  naval 
force  in  North  Atlantic  waters.  Before 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  none  of  the 
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oflScers  on  the  acdve  list  of  the  navy  was 
prominently  known  to  the  country,  though 
many  had  gained  distinction  in  their  pro- 
fession and  some  had  displayed  gallantry 
and  ability  during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Sampson  was  pre-eminent  among 
this  number.  His  courage  had  been 
proven  by  performance  in  the  Civil  War. 
An  oflficer  of  the  ill-fated  Patapsco,  sunk 
by  a  submarine  mine  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  he  calmly  stood  on  the  roof  of  the 
turret  while  the  vessel  was  going  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  his  men  had  safely  left 
the  ship  he  stepped  into  the  water.     He 


demonstrated  his  progressiveness  by  striv- 
ing constantly  to  improve  the  service. 
His  executive  ability,  especially  in  ord- 
nance, made  him  a  rare  administrator,  and 
was  responsible  for  his  retention  on  shore 
duty  a  longer  period  than  usual.  When 
I  entered  the  Navy  Department,  Sampson 
was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
He  was  oflFered  a  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  but,  believing  that  he  would 
be  more  useful  at  sea  and  that  his  health 
would  be  benefited  by  the  change,  he 
declined  it  and  assumed  command  of  the 
battle-ship  Iowa  in  the  summer  of  1897. 
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The  North  Atlantic  squadron  was  then 
under  Rear- Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard, 
who  had  earnestly  and  energetically 
striven  to  make  his  command  an  efficient 
instrument  of  war.  Illness  of  this  Com- 
maoder-in-Chief  caused  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  March  of  1898,  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Medical  Survey  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  his  physical  condition.  To 
his  own  regret,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the 
authorities  in  Washington,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  the  Department  was  advised 
that  his  health  demanded  his  detachment 
from  the  squadron. 

On  the  eve  of  war  the  Department  was 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
fitting  successor  to  this  capable  and  con- 
scientious officer.  The  moment  required 
a  man  of  splendid  judgment,  quick  decis- 
ion, possessing  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  vessels  he  would 
have  to  use  and  the  officers  and  men  man- 
ning them,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  subordinates.  The  con- 
sensus of  naval  opinion  was  that  Sampson 
had  these  qualifications.  He  had  gradu- 
ated number  one  in  his  class  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  this  without  the  prestige  of 
blood,  of  wealth,  or  of  position.  He  had 
maintained  this  superiority  throughout  his 
naval  career.  He  had  been  a  dominant 
voice  in  important  boards  which  had  con- 
sidered the  development  of  the  matkrUl 
and  personnel  of  the  New  Navy.  He  was 
the  senior  captain  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  and  in  command  of  it  during 
Sicard's  incapacity.  He  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  not  only  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  own  ship,  but  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  entire  navy. 

There  was  no  political  demand  for 
Sampson.  He  had  no  friends  in  Con- 
gress to  speak  for  him,  nor  did  he  directly 
or  indirectly  indicate  to  the  Department 
that  he  desired  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral 
Sicard.  For  his  selection  the  Department 
is  alone  responsible ;  and  it  was  made 
advisable  by  the  interests  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  eye  of  the  Department  was 
single.  The  President  gave  his  cordial 
approval  to  the  choice,  and  Sampson, 
though  there  were  worthy  and  efficient 
officers  his  seniors,  was  to  give  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  assignment  was  justifiable. 

Commodore  Win  field  Scott  Schley  was 
Jn  Washington  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board  when  the   Maine 


was  destroyed.  He  at  once  made  appli- 
cation for  assignment  to  sea  duty,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Flying 
Squadron  I  selected  him  as  its  com- 
mander-in-chief. Among  his  naval  asso- 
ciates Schley  was  not  credited  with  as 
high  a  measure  of  professional  ability  and 
judgment  as  Sampson  and  some  other 
officers.  Nevertheless,  his  career  was 
filled  with  stirring  incidents  which  had 
their  scenes  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  the  frozen  North,  where  he  voluntarily 
went  in  search  of  Greely  and  his  daring 
companions,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  American  interests  demanded 
protection.  He  had  been  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment,  had  commanded  a 
vessel  of  the  New  Navy,  and  appeared  to 
to  be  an  officer  of  skill,  judgment,  and 
resource.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt 
of  his  position  at  sea,  I  personally  in- 
formed him  that,  while  his  command 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  independent, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  when  his  squadron  and  that  at  Key 
West  were  merged  he  would  be  subor- 
dinate to  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Sampson. 
To  this  condition  he  cheerfully  agreed, 
and  expressed  his  cordial  readiness  for 
co-operation  and  service. 

To  assure  efficient  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  vessels  engaged  in 
the  blockade  of  Cuba,  the  Department 
determined,  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  to  order  two  officers  of  the  rank  of 
Commodore  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson.  Commodore  George  C.  Remey, 
who  was  senior  to  Sampson  in  actual  rank, 
accepted,  without  the  slightest  objection, 
orders  to  command  the  naval  base  at  Key 
West.  In  a  letter  to  Sampson  in  regard 
to  Commodore  Remey's  duty,  it  was 
explained  that  he  would  see  that  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  were  coaled,  pro- 
visioned, and  supplied  with  ammunition 
speedily,  and  that  any  repairs  on  them 
were  pressed  with  all  the  despatch  possible 
with  the  facilities  on  the  ships  themselves 
and  the  station  on  shore.  "  One  of  his 
most  important  duties,"  to  quote  the  letter, 
"  will  be  to  complete  each  vessel  that  you 
send  him  or  that  comes  into  his  station  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  return  to  you." 
Commodore  John  C.  Watson,  the  junior 
Commodore  ordered  to  report  to  Sampson, 
was  appointed  for  employment  in  the 
squadron  operating  on  the  coast  of  Cuba 
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or  in  the  general  neighborhood.  The 
object  of  sending  him  was  to  provide 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  with  assistance  in 
the  military  duties  devolving  upon  him  in 
connection  with  the  squadron  of  opera- 
tions. Commodore  John  A.  Howell,  the 
commander  of  the  Northern  Patrol  Squad- 
ron, had  been  brought  home  from  the 
European  Station,  of  which  he  had  served 
as  commander-in-chief. 

The  captains  of  the  ships  would  be 
largely  the  brains  directing  maneuvers  in 
action ;  and  upon  their  behavior  and 
judgment  would  de- 
pend whether  their 
commands  fought 
well  or  ill.  Antici- 
pating war,  the  De- 
partment had  been 
most  careful  in  its 
selections  of  com- 
manding officers.  Of 
the  armorclads,  all 
but  two  were  com- 
manded by  officers 
assigned  during  my 
administration,  and 
the  exceptions  were 
Captain  Henry  C. 
Taylor,  command- 
ing the  battle-ship 
Indiana,  and  Cap- 
tain Francis  A. 
Cook,  commanding 
the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn,  who  had 
been  assigned  by  my 
predecessor.  Cap- 
tain Taylor  had  gone 
to  sea  from  the 
Naval  War  College, 
where  at  its  head 
he  had  solved  prob- 
lems such  as  were  likely  to  arise 
ing  the  war.  Captain  Cook  assumed 
command  of  the  Brooklyn  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1896.  Both  thoroughly  under- 
stood their  ships,  and  could  be  depended 
upon  to  handle  them  with  skill.  The 
promotion  of  Captain  Sampson  left  the 
Iowa  without  a  commander,  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  assignment  of 
Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  at  the  time  serv- 
ing on  the  Lighthouse  Board.  Captain 
Evans's  career  showed  intrepidity  and  re- 
source, and  the  Department  believed  he 
could  be  relied  on.     The  armored  cruiser 
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New  York  was  under  Captain  French  E. 
Chadwick.  Captain  Chadwick  had  been 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,^  which 
had  charge  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  equipment  of  ships  and  coaling,  and 
the  knowledge  he  possessed,  especially  in 
relation  to  such  matters,  made  him  valu- 
able to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
flag  floated  on  the  New  York.  Captain 
John  W.  Philip  was  the  commander  of 
the  Texas.  He  was  known  to  be  a  brave. 
God-fearing  man.  The  Massachusetts 
had  as  her  captain  Francis  J.  ^ligginson, 
an  earnest  officer. 
The  scout  St  Paul 
was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Charles  D. 
Sigsbee,  who  had 
commanded  the  ill- 
fated  Maine ;  and 
Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Richard 
Wainwright,  execu- 
tive of  that  sunken 
ship,  was  ordered  to 
the  auxiliary  yacht 
Gloucester  when  she 
was  commissioned. 
Captain  Bowman  H. 
McCalla  was  on  the 
Marblehead.  The 
Department  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing willing  hands, 
for  most  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  service 
on  shore  volun- 
teered for  sea  duty, 
and  those  of  suffi- 
cient rank  were 
placed  in  command 
of  vessels  available. 
Like  our  own  force, 
Spain's  armored  fleet  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  divided  into  two 
squadrons,  one  of  which,  homogeneous 
and  mobile,  was  at  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  the  other,  unready,  although 
the  work  upon  it  was  pushing  to  comple- 
tion, was  distributed  among  the  ports 
of  Spain.  The  squadron  at  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  had  been  assembled  by 
the  withdrawal  from  the  West  Indies  of 
the  armored  cruisers  Vizcaya  and  Al- 
mirante  Oquendo,  which  had  been  sent 
across  the  ocean  to  display  the  flag  of 
Spain  and  to  show  the  United  States  that 
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their  Government  possessed  means  of 
defense,  and  to  inspire  courage  and  faith 
among  the  loyal  in  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  War's  approach  caused 
the  despatch  of  the  Vizcaya  and  Oquendo 
to  St.  Vincent,  where  they  found  the 
armored  cruisers  Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
and  Cristobal  Colon,  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  Furor,  Terror,  and  Pluton,  and 
three  torpedo-boats  and  two  colliers. 
This  first  move  by  Spain  was  sagacious, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  she  would  fol- 
low it  up  by  adding  the  Carlos  V.  and 
Pelayo,  the  former  an  armored  cruiser  and 
the  latter  a  battle-ship,  to  the  force.  Such 
action  would  have  required  concentration 
of  all  American  armored  ships  in  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  Oregon  could  not  have 
arrived  at  Key  West  by  the  time  the  Span- 
ish fleet  reached  American  waters,  and 
singly  each  division  would  have  been 
inferior  to  the  enemy. 

The  exact  value  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  to  us  unknown.  It 
was  true  that  the  De- 
partment had  received 
many  reports,  some 
apparently  authoritative 
and  circumstantial,  in- 
dicating that  the  ships 
were  indifferently  equip- 
ped and  inefficiently 
manned,  and  these  re- 
ports were  worthy  of 
some  credence  in  view 
of  the  corruption  notori- 
ously existing  in  Spanish 
administration,  and  the 
studious  neglect  which 
the  Madrid  Government 
had  observed  toward  its 
navy.  After  a  visit  to 
Cadiz  in  1793,  Nelson 
wrote :  "  The  Dons  may 
know  how  to  build  beau- 
tiful ships,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  to  procure 
men.  At  Cadiz  they 
have  in  commission  four 
battle-ships  of  first  rank, 
very  beautiful  ships, 
but  miserably  manned." 
Until  the  contrary  was 
established,  the  Depart- 
ment was  bound  to  esti- 
mate the  Spanish  ships 
as  highly  trained   and 
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efficient,  to  credit  their  officers  and  men 
with  patriotism  and  strategical  and 
tactical  ability,  and  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  bring  about  their  prompt  de- 
struction. Five  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
were  armored  cruisers,  all  of  modem 
construction  and  armament  and  possess- 
ing swifter  heels  on  paper  than  any 
of  our  armorclads  with  the  exception  of 
the  Brooklyn  and  New  York;  and  one 
was  a  battle-ship,  which,  if  properly  fought, 
could  give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  a 
duel  with  the  Indiana.  Spain  had  also  a 
t3rpe  of  vessel  which  we  had  not,  and 
which,  its  possibilities  unknown,  was 
greatly  feared  by  experts  and  laymen.  I 
refer  to  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Tp  the 
Department  and  to  the  world,  Spain  pos- 
sessed a  fleet  composed  of  vessels  of  tac- 
tical and  strategical  value,  and  properly 
handled  it  would  have  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  sea.  We  know  now 
how  misleading  was  our  information. 
Writing  in  the  month  of 
April,  shortly  before  the 
war,  Cervera  said: 

My  fears  are  realized. 
The  conflict  is  coming  fast 
upon  us;  and  the  Colon 
has  not  received  her  big 
guns ;  the  Carlos  V.  has 
not  been  delivered,  and  her 
10-cm  artillery  is  not  yet 
mounted ;  the  Pelayo  is 
not  ready  for  want  of  fin- 
ishing her  redoubt,  and,  I 
believe,  her  secondary  bat- 
tery; the  Victoria  has  no 
artillery,  and  of  the  Nu- 
mancia  we  had  better  not 
speak. 

In     another    letter    he 
said: 

You  talk  about  plans, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  have  some  laid 
out,  as   it  was  wise  and 

Erudent,  my  desires  have 
een  disappointed.  How 
can  it  be  said  that  I  have 
been  supplied  with  every- 
thing I  asked  for?  The 
Colon  has  not  yet  her  big 
guns,  and  I  asked  for  the 
bad  ones  if  there  were  no 
others.  The  14-cm  ammu- 
nition, with  the  exception 
of  about  300  shots,  is  bad. 
The  defective  guns  of  the 
Vizcaya  and  Oquendo 
have  not  been  changed. 
The  cartridge-cases  of 
the  Colon  cannot  be  re- 
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charged.  We  have  not 
a  single  Bustamente  tor- 
pedo. There  is  no  plan 
or  concert,  which  I  so 
much  desired  and  called 
for  so  often.  The  repairs 
of  the  servomotors  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
and  the  Vizcaya  were 
only  made  after  they  had 
left  Spain.  .  .  .  The  Viz- 
caya can  no  longer  steam, 
and  she  is  only  a  boil  in 
the  body  of  the  fleet. 

Spain's  withdrawal 
of  her  Minister  and  the 
enforced  departure  of 
Minister  Woodford 
from  Madrid  were,  in 
themselves,  defiant  de- 
clinations to  comply 
with  the  President's 
demands.  Assured  of 
the  safety  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ford and  the  Consular 
officers  of  the  United 
States  in  Spain,  who 
had  started  on  April  21  for  neutral  terri- 
tory, the  President  on  the  following  day 
issued  this  proclamation  of  blockade : 
PROCLAMA  TION 

Blockade  of  Cuban  ports.  By  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  proclamation.  Where- 
as, by  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
p^re.ss  and  approved  April  20,  1898,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  Spain,  it  wac 
demanded  that  said  Government  at  once  relin- 
quish its  authority  and  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and 
naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States 
the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent 
as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  said  resolution 
into  effect ;  and 

Whereas,  in  carrying  into  effect  said  resolu- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States  deems 
it  necessary  to  set  on  foot  and  maintain  a 
blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  including 
ports  on  said  coast  between  Cardenas  and 
Bahia  Honda  and  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on 
the  south  coast  of  Cuba  aforesaid,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  nations  applicabfe  to  such  cases.  An 
efficient  force  will  be  posted  so  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports 
aforesaid.  Any  neutral  vessel  approaching 
any  of  said  ports  or  attempting  to  leave  the 
same  without  notice  or  Knowledge  of  the 
establishment  of  such  blockade,  will  be  duly 
warned  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading 
forces,  who  will  indorse  on  her  register  the 
facts  and  the  date  of  such  warning,  where  such 
indorsement  was  made,  and  if  the  same  vessel 
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shall  again  attempt  to 
enter  any  block  ad  eel  port, 
she  will  be  captured  ana 
sent  to  the  nearest  con- 
venient port  for  such  pro- 
ceedings against  her  and 
her  cargo,  as  prizes,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble. Neutral  vessels  lying 
at  any  of  said  ports  at 
the  time  of  establish- 
ment of  said  blockade 
will  be*  allowed  thirty 
days  to  issue  therefrom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I 
have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed.  [SEAL.I 

Done  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  this  twenty- 
second  oay  of  April,  ad. 
1898,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United 
States  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-second. 

William  McKinley. 
By  the  President, 
John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  State. 

With  the  limited  force  at  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson's  disposal,  a  blockade  of  the 
entire  island  was  impossible;  further- 
more, the  President  had  no  intention  of 
establishing  merely  a  "  paper  "  blockade, 
with  its  accompanying  international  em- 
barrassments and  entanglements.  "A 
blockade  to  be  binding  and  effective,"  to 
quote  the  instruction  given  to  Rear-Admi- 
ral Sampson,  **  must  be  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  render  ingress  to  or 
egress  from  the  port  dangerous,"  and  this 
principle  of  international  law  was  observed 
strictly  and  legally. 

In  selecting  the  ports  to  be  blockaded 
the  Department  had  considered  those 
which,  closed,  would  shut  the  enemy  off 
from  food  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 
Cuba  imports  large  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs, and  the  insurrection  compelled  the 
Spanish  troops  to  obtain  most  of  the  com- 
ponents of  their  rations  from  adjacent 
lands.  From  Havana  a  railroad  stretched 
to  the  east,  connecting  the  capital  with 
Cardenas  and  Matanzas,  and  to  the  west, 
where  it  provided  communication  with 
Bahia  Honda.  A  branch  connected  the 
capital  with  Cienfuegos — an  excellent  har- 
bor, which,  it  was  anticipated,  might  be 
the  objective  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
In  this  section  of  the  island  most  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  concentrated.     Here 
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its  rule  was  effectually  maintained,  and 
here  would  occur  military  operations  when 
the  War  Department  determined  the  time 
propitious  to  invade  the  island. 

By  the  measure  of  blockade  three  im- 
portant results  were  anticipated:  First, 
exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba 
without  injury  to  ourselves;  second,  de- 
struction of  Spanish  commerce — the  main 
artery  of  which  connected  the  Peninsula 
and  its  West  Indian  possession — and,  third, 
the  imposition  upon  Spain  of  the  duty 
of  sending  relief  to  her  colonies,  and  the 
consequent  strain  of  conducting  war  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  from  an  effect- 
ive home  base.  "  They  [the  Americans]," 
wrote  a  Spanish  captain  of  artillery  who 
served  in  Cuba,  "  realized  that,  owing  to 
our  lack  of  naval  power,  the  island  of 
Cuba,  separated  from  Spain  by  a  long 
distance  and  without  direct  means  for 
supporting  its  army  and  people  as  a  result 
of  the  agricultural  conditions,  could  be 
easily  cut  off,  and  reduced  by  starva- 
tion, without  much  effort  or  bloodshed." 
Great  as  was  the  promise  of  this  measure, 
it  did  not  appeal  to  those  who  could 
not  understand  the  Department's  refusal 
to  permit  an  immediate  assault  upon 
Havana.  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  himself 
advocated  such  a  movement,  pointing  out 
that  the  batteries — the  western  batteries 
particularly — were  well  placed  for  an 
attack  from  the  westward  and  close  in 
shore,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  a 
flank  fire,  or  to  the  fire  of  our  big  ships 
at  short  range,  where  the  secondary  bat- 
teries would  have  full  effect  Rear- Admi- 
ral Sampson  reported  that  he  had  discussed 
the  plan  with  Captains  Evans,  Taylor, 
and  Chadwick,  and  that  they  united  with 
him  in  the  belief  that  the  direct  attack 
was  sufficiently  promising  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  to  warrant  a  trial.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  had  Rear-Admiral  Sampson 
been  allowed  to  make  the  assault,  the 
results  he  expected  would  have  been 
achieved.  But  the  Department  could  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  dashing  though 
the  project,  it  involved  a  grave  element 
of  risk  for  the  vessels  participating  in  it, 
and  that  even  if  Havana  were  captured, 
the  Spanish  squadron  at  Cape  Verde  was 
still  intact  and  capable  of  inflicting  heavy 
damage  upon  our  coast,  especially  if 
there  were  any  reduction  in  the  fighting 
strength  of   our   fleet.     Writing    to    the 


Admiral  under  date  of  April  6,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  said  : 

The  Pepartment  does  not  wish  the  vessels 
of  your  sq^uadron  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  at  Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  or 
other  strongly  fortified  ports  in  Cuba,  unless 
the  more  formidable  Spanish  vessels  should 
take  refuge  within  those  harbors.  Even  in 
this  case,  the  Department  would  suggest  that 
a  rigid  blockade  and  employment  of  our  tor- 
pedo-boats might  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject, viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
without  subjecting  unnecessarily  our  own  men- 
of-war  to  the  fire  of  the  land  batteries. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 

First,  there  may  be  no  United  States  troops 
to  occupy  any  captured  stronghold,  or  to  pro- 
tect from  riot  and  arson,  until  after  the  dry- 
season  begins,  about  the  first  of  October. 

Second,  the  lack  of  docking  facilities  makes 
it  particularly  desirable  that  our  vessels  should 
not  be  crippled  before  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  Spain's  most  formidable  vessels. 

Spain  would  have  welcomed  an  attack 
upon  Havana.  "  It  would  likewise  have 
been  of  good  effect,"  observed  the  Span- 
ish artilleryman  I  have  already  quoted, 
"  if  we  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  en- 
gage in  a  battle  against  Havana.  A  vic- 
tory there  would  have  cost  them  much 
time  and  blood."  Moreover,  Germany 
and  France  had  made  no  secret  of  their 
wish  that  Spain  should  prove  victorious, 
and  Germany  particularly,  unofiicially,  it 
is  true,  indicated  among  her  people  her 
contempt  for  the  American  navy,  and 
was  not  unconscious  that  she  might  de- 
velop into  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining how  the  war  should  end. 

Preservation  of  our  armored  ships  was, 
therefore,  imperative.  It  would  have  been 
the  height  of  recklessness  to  have  risked 
the  destruction  of  one  or  more  of  our  few 
battle-ships  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
afloat  intact  Contributory  to  this  decis- 
ion was  the  unwillingness  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  stray  from  its  purpose  to  devote 
itself  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  Adequate 
fortification  of  the  Atlantic  coast  would 
release  the  Flying  Squadron  and  enable 
its  location  at  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  of 
Cuba,  the  one  place  above  all  others  where 
it  should  have  been  stationed.  The  block- 
ade of  the  north  coast  was  strengthened 
by  the  armored  ships  under  Rear- Admiral 
Sampson  ;  that  of  the  south  coast  was 
maintained  by  small  vessels,  ridiculously 
inadequate  in  strength,  and,  at  first,  in 
numbers,  which  could  have  been  brushed 
aside   without  the  slightest  difficulty  by 
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the  Spanish  cruisers.  The  Department 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  main- 
tenance of  the  blockade  of  Cienfue- 
gos.  Had  it  been  raised,  Spain  would 
have  gained  an  advantage  which  would 
have  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  in 
Europe  and  might  have  produced  inter- 
national complications.  To  re-establish 
it,  formal  proclamation  and  maintenance 
before  the  port  of  a  suflScient  number  of 
ships  to  enforce  it  would  have  been 
necessary.  But  in  the  interim  merchant 
ships  flying  neutral  flags  departing  from 
or  entering  Cienfuegos  could  not  have 
been  seized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
original  proclamation.  In  consequence  of 
the  insufficient  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  a  trade  was  devel- 
oped by  neutrals  with  Batabano  and  other 
ports  in  the  vicinity  of  Cienfuegos  not 
specifically  closed,  and  thus  the  purpose 
of  the  blockade  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  partially  failed  of  effect.  Interna- 
tional law  recognized  the  legality  of  this 
trade  unless  declared  contraband  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  and  his 
advisers  were  not  disposed  to  take  this 
action,  because  it  would  have  increased 
the  unfriendliness  of  nations  none  too 
well  disposed  toward  us.  Once  Cervera's 
fleet  was  safely  locked  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  and  with  additional  converted 
war-ships  available,  it  was  possible  to  pre- 
vent this  trade  by  extension  of  the  block- 
ade on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  from  Cape 
Francis  to  Cape  Cruz.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cervera's  fleet,  an  expedition  was 
ordered  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  occupy  it  as 
a  base  for  small  vessels  operating  against 
Cienfuegos,  Batabano,  and  other  southern 
coast  ports ;  but  the  peace  protocol  sus- 
pended hostilities  and  the  occupation  was 
not  effected.  Not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  out  the  Spanish  army  in  Porto 
Rico  as  to  watch  the  port  and  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  which  had  sought  refuge  there, 
a  blockade  of  San  Juan  was  declared. 

What  was  the  gain  of  the  blockade  of 
Cuba?  This  question  may  be  best  an- 
swered by  quoting  from  an  article  written 
by  Commander  Jacobsen,  commanding 
the  foreign  cruiser  Geier,  whose  constant 
inspection  of  the  blockade  was  most  irri- 
tating to  the  Department : 

A  walk  through  the  streets  of  Havana  (May 
17)  revealed  the    usual  every-day  life.     Of 


course  the  traffic  was  not  as  great  as  in  time 
of  peace.  .  .  .  Beggars  were  Iving  about  in 
front  of  the  church  doors  ana  in  the  main 
streets,  among  them  women  with  half-starved 
little  cnildren,  but  not  in  very  large  numbers. 
Many  a  coin  was  dropped  into  their  out- 
stretched hands  bv  the  passers-by  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  incficate  that  the  blockade  had 
entailed  serious  results  for  the  poorer  popu- 
lation. .  .  .  The  general  opinion  was  that 
there  were  sufficient  provisions  in  the  city  to 
sustain  the  blockade  for  some  length  of  time: 
but  what  was  to  become  of  the  poorer  class  of 
the  population  in  that  event  was  a  prob- 
lem. .  .  . 

Since  our  last  visit  to  Havana,  about  a 
month  ago  (June  22),  there  was  hardly  any 
change  noticeable  in  the  aspect  of  the  town 
and  the  conditions  trevailing  there.  The 
harbor  was  empty  and  deserted.  .  .  .  Provis- 
ions were  expensive,  but  the  prices  were  held 
down  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  prevent 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  dealers.  The  poor 
were  being  taken  care  of  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  distribution  of  food  in  free  kitchens  and 
by  entertainments  for  their  benefit.  .  .  .  The 
rate  of  sickness  and  death  was  said  to  be 
hardly  higher  than  usual.  .  .  . 

We  .  .  .  again  returned  to  Havana  on 
August  1.  .  .  .  Few  changes  were  notice- 
able in  the  city  itself.  There  was  not  as  yet 
an  actual  famine,  but  the  poorer  classes  were 
evidently  much  worse  off  than  they  had  been 
on  our  former  visit,  for  the  number  of  beggars 
in  the  streets  had  increased.    Crowds  of  poor 

Eeople  would  come  alongside  the  ships  in 
oats  to  try  to  get  something  to  eat  ..."  If 
the  Americans  would  only  attack  Havana," 
the  people  would  say,  "  they  would  soon  find 
out  what  the  garrison  of  the  capital  is  made 
of.  They  womd  get  their  heads  broken  quick 
enough .  But  Uncle  Sam  is  only  beating  aoout 
the  bush.  He  is  not  going  to  swallow  the  hot 
morsel  and  bum  his  tongue  and  stomach." 
No  wonder  that  the  Spanish  troops,  condemned 
to  inactivity,  poorly  fed,  cut  off  from  the  whole 
world,  and  without  any  prospect  of  relief,  were 
anxious  for  the  end  to  come   .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  I  have  information  from  reliable 
sources  that  on  August  12  the  military  admin- 
istration of  Havana  had  provisions  on  hand 
for  three  months  longer,  outside  of  what  the 
blockade-runners  had  brought  into  the  country 
and  what  was  hidden  away  in  the  houses  of 
the  city.  One  can  therefore  understand  the 
indignation  of  Captain-General  Blanco  when 
he  heard  that  the  peace  protocol  had  been 
signed.  But  of  what  use  would  have  been  a 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
garrison?  The  United  States  Government 
only  needed  to  make  the  blockade  more  rigid. 
That  would  necessarily  have  sealed  the  Fate 
of  Havana  sooner  or  later.  A  fortre.ss  in  the 
ocean,  cut  off  from  its  mother  country,  can  be 
rescued  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy. 
The  enemy  who  has  control  of  the  sea  need 
only  wait  patiently  until  the  ripe  fruit  drops 
into  his  lap. 

None  regretted  more  than  the  President 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
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coDdemnation  of  the  poor  of  Cuba  to 
starvation  equally  witH  the  Spanish  army. 
Bat  war  inflicts  its  ^wounds  upon  all  classes. 
How  different  beca.me  the  condition  in 
Havana  when  the  p^eace  protocol  was 
signed  I  I  again  quote  from  Captain 
Jacobsen  : 

...  I  returned  to  Havaxia  for  the  fourth  time 
on  September  3.  How  different  everythine 
looked!  The  clouds  of  smoke  of  the  blockad- 
mg  ships  were  no  long^er  seen  on  the  horizon. 
That  circle  of  brave  vessels,  greedy  for  prey, 
ready  every  moment  to  pounce  upon  anything 

that  came  within  their  reach,  had  vanished 

The  harbor  entrance  was  animated.  In  the 
harbor  itself  German,  English,  and  Norwegian 
steamers  were  busily  engaged  in  loading  and 
anloading.  Alongside  the  custom-houses  there 
were  a  number  of  American  and  Mexican 
sailing  vessels  that  had  brought  food  and 
wine  All  the  storerooms  were  filled  with 
provisions  of  every  Icind.  The  city  had  awak- 
ened to  new  life,  business  houses  were  once 
more  open,  merchants  were  again  at  work,  the 
streets  were  full  of  people.  .  .  . 

By  her  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  Spain  had,  by 
international  usaR:e,  precipitated  a  state 
of  war ;  and  the  United  States  gave  recog- 
nition to  the  same  condition  by  declaring 
a  blockade  of  her  colonies.  To  define 
more  clearly  the  status  of  the  United 
States,  and,  to  quote  Mr.  McKinley,  "  to 
the  end  that  all  its  rights  and  the  main- 


tenance of  all  its  duties  in  the  conduct  of 
public  war  may  be  assured,"  Congress 
declared,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  that  a  state 
of  war  existed,  and  had  existed  since 
April  21.  This  declaration  at  once  im- 
posed the  obligations  of  neutrality  upon 
nations  not  party  to  the  conflict  The 
Spanish  squadron  lay  in  the  Portuguese 
harbor  of  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  Portugal  would 
throw  in  her  fortune  with  Spain,  and  this 
report  was  important,  because  the  attitude 
of  the  Lisbon  Government  would  deter- 
mine the  length  of  time  Cervera  would 
remain  at  St  Vincent.  That  the  King 
had  no  intention  of  injecting  himself  into 
the  Hispano- American  quarrel  was  shown 
at  5  P.M.  April  28,  when  he  signed  the 
Imperial  proclamation  of  neutrality.  That 
proclamation  permitted  the  stay  of  bellig- 
erent vessels  in  Portuguese  ports  for  a 
"  short  time  " — an  indefinite  period,  some- 
what puzzling  to  the  men  who  were  at- 
tempting to  work  out  the  grand  problems 
of  war.  Cervera  relieved  our  anxiety  on 
this  point,  but  gave  us  fresh  cause  for 
concern.  On  April  29  he  left  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  for  almost  two  weeks 
the  Navy  Department  floundered  in  a  sea 
of  ignorance  as  to  his  whereabouts. 
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•  The   Land   of  Stand-Still 


By  James  Barnes 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  Venezuela 


TT    is   only    the  stirring  events  of  the 
last    few     months   that   have   forced 
-  Venezuela   to  the  world's   attention, 
on\y  the  immediate  and  positive  evidence 
ot  the  deep  interest,  financially  and  diplo- 
matically speaking,  of  three  great  Powers, 
that  ftUed  the  public  press.    Perhaps  there 
was,  frankly  speaking,  no  special  reason 
otherwise     why    curiosity    should     have 
arisen.     For  two  or  three  centuries  Ven- 
ezuela had  remained  discovered  and  un- 
changed, and,  saving   the  boundary-line 
dispute,  now  almost  forgotten,  and  the 
omnipresent   revolutions,   she    had  indi- 
vidually done    nothing.     The  occasional 
mention  of  her  existence  had  been  owing 
to  the  strength  or  activity  of  the  recurrent 
local  irruptions.     The  country  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  place  on  the 
map,  whose  location   was  more  or   less 
uncertain,  but  whose  name  had  the  vague 
familiarity  of  a  distant  and  infrequently 
visited  volcanic  island.     In  fact,  Venez- 
uela, like  many  of  the   South  American 
countries,  is  yet,  in  one  aspect,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  intermittent  repub- 
lic.    Yet,  in  another,  she  has  some  of  the 
potent  forces  of  the  slumbering  volcano, 
and   the   flames   that   could   arise   there 
might  redden  the  sky.     Twice  the  warn- 
ing has  been  given.     Only  those  who  see 
no  deeper  than  the  surface  consider  the 
trouble  settled. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  latent,  nor  to  the 
present  active,  force  that  I  would  speak 
just  now.  Rather  I  would  like  to  tell,  in 
a  few  short  words,  of  how  Venezuela 
ap>pears  from  the  standpoint  of  visitor  or 
traveler. 

Remove  the  foreign  and  intruding  ele- 
ments of  steam  and  electricity  and  we 
are  in  the  past — a  past  whose  promised 
glory  has  crumbled  and  decayed  through 
n^lect  and  age — we  walk  in  the  Land  of 
Stand-Still. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  flowering 
land,  where  the  thermometer  varies  but  a 
score  of  degrees  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  Yet  it  is  more  than  a  superstition 
that  the  native  feels  when  he  says,  "  Wait 
till  you  have  been  here  longer,  and  you 


will  live  as  we  do."  Perhaps  the  visitor 
who  yet  feels  the  vim  of  the  North  in  his 
veins,  whose  ambitions  are  awakened  by 
the  possibilities  to  the  left  and  right — 
visible,  tangible,  and  insistent — denies  the 
possibility  and  condemns  the  excuse. 

But  will  the  alien  ambition  fade  with 
the  custom  of  the  siesta,  disappear  under 
the  balm  of  the  upland  day  breezes  and 
the  long  sleep  of  the  cool,  still  nights? 
Will  the  spirit  soften  in  the  damp  of 
the  summer  season  and  the  warm,  mo- 
notonous clearness  of  the  unchanging 
winter?  Will  the  soul  sink  hopeless  in 
the  few  scattered  pest-places  where,  re- 
signed, the  people  accept  without  inquiry 
the  conditions  they  have  assisted  nature 
to  impose?  That  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture— I  do  not  believe  it.  The  argu- 
ment of  proof  is  on  the  native's  side,  per- 
haps, for  he  stands  immobile  in  a  land 
that  began  with  an  onsweep  of  action  and 
energy.  He  inherits  but  the  desire  for 
ease  and  apparently  a  delight  in  the 
amusement  of  bloodshedding,  in  one  form 
or  another,  when  aroused  from  his 
lethargy.  The  original  Spaniard  was 
ambitious ;  he  gave  full-swinging  impetus 
to  the  mental  pendulum  that  has  now 
come  to  gyrate  slowly  in  the  circle  of  a 
dying  or  a  slumbering  national  force. 
He  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  but  a  harder 
worker. 

Here  are  things  that  mean  wealth  and 
assure  commerce ;  here  is  the  capacity  for 
self-support  in  the  way  of  agriculture  and 
industries ;  here  are  gold-mines  that  twenty 
years  ago  were  giving  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars,  while  later 
new  fields  have  been  discovered,  new  sec- 
tions prospected,  and  a  war  almost  took 
place  for  their  possession.  But  when  the 
Boundary  Commission  had  finished  its 
work,  and  England  had  accepted  the  de- 
cision, Venezuela  found  the  wealth  within 
her  boundary;  and  there  are  copper- 
mines  there  too,  and  even  tin  and  silver, 
the  extent  of  which  has  not  been  well 
determined.  Bituminous  coal  of  a  good 
quality  is  abundant  in  many  districts, 
good  petroleum  is  refined  in  the  State  of 
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Los  Andes,  and  asphalt  enough  to  supply 
the  world  in  the  districts  of  Bermudez 
and  Maracaibo. 

When  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  in 
1498,  sighted  the  long  main  coast,  he 
little  knew  of  the  country  that  lay  behind 
the  frowning  ramparts  of  the  mountains ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  stretching  wastes 
of  wealth  that  lie  back  of  the  Orinoco's 
mouth ;  and  we  know  little  more  of  parts 
of  the  land  to-day.  On  the  old  Spanish 
maps  there  is  a  vague  country  put  down  as 
"  Castilla  del  Oro."  It  is  claimed  by  some 
people  now  that  modern  civilization  has 
touched  its  edge.  That  may  be  so.  Even 
the  traveler  sees  but  the  unawakened  on 
all  sides  of  him ;  the  slumbering  fallow 
ground,  waiting  but  for  irrigation  and  the 
plowshare,  the  same  unpenetrated  forests 
into  which  Drake  and  Pizzaro  looked,  are 
there  with  their  treasures.  Coffee,  actu- 
ally now  the  wealth  and  the  medium  of 
exchange,  is  not  indigenous;  but,  once 
imported,  it  flourished  to  its  present  un- 
developed capacity.  But  in  fifty-five  years, 
from  1830  to  1885,  the  export  had  in- 
creased per  annum  by  less  than  75,000 
"»ds.     For  ten  years  at  a  time  it  would 
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remain  stationary,  owing  to  the  revolu- 
tions, and  thenr  when  peace  came  it  would 
bound  to  soaring  figures. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  in  writing  an 
article,  with  the  ever-present  temptation 
to  refer  to  figures  and  statistics,  to  avoid 
them.  But  this  is  not  my  intention — it  is 
but  to  make  the  reader  stand  with  me  on 
one  of  the  mountain-sides  and  look  over  the 
grand  spread  of  sweeping  hills  and  narrow 
valleys ;  to  have  him  wait  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  while  the  heavy  carriage  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  joggles  and  twists  over 
the  uneven,  ill-paved  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  to  see  the  idle,  good-natured  popula- 
tion basking  in  the  sun  ;  to  glance  at  the 
seftoritas  who  murmur  their  salutations 
from  the  iron-barred  windows ;  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  may  be  amusing,  or  of 
what  may  interest — but  to  feel,  permeating 
all,  the  sense  of  pathos,  the  idea  of  hope- 
lessness, that  is  now  the  keynote  of  the 
Land  of  Stand-Still. 

Climbing  over  the  great  hills  that  tower 
above  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  following  the 
easiest  grades,  once  ran  a  Spanish  road ; 
twenty  feet  wide  it  was,  paved  with  care- 
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fully  selected  stones,  in  runnels  and  pat- 
terns that  would  best  deflect  the  summer 
downpour  and  preserve  the  highway. 
Countless  millions  of  hoofs  and  sandaled 
human  feet  wore  the  stones  smooth ; 
slaves  who  had  built  the  road  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  people  who  are  yet  as 
beasts  of  burden.  The  conquerors  brought 
with  them  the  tough  Spanish  jack  that 
was  the  sire  of  the  burro  and  the  strong- 
backed  little  mule  of  the  country.  Line 
after  line,  plodding  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  valley,  they  still  follow  the  same  route. 
But  the  wide  Spanish  road  is  gone  1  It 
went  long  before  the  railroad  came ;  only 
in  short  spaces  of  a  few  yards  or  so  does 
it  exist,  and  the  crumbling  pavements 
litter  and  obstruct  the  path,  like  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  mountain  torrent 
bed.  For  scores  and  scores  of  years  after 
the  Spaniard  left,  the  Government  did  not 
attempt  to  repair  that  once  noble  highway. 
It  was  permitted  to  go  to  ruin. 

There  is  one  spot,  on  the  Caracas  side 
of  the  slope,  where  it  remains  intact;  and 
a  person  standing  there  can  look  down 
the  hill  and  imagine  things  as  they  were 
two  hundred  years  ago.     The  buildings 


in  the  city  and  the  valley  below  are  of  the 
same  unchanged  architecture  and  design. 
Many  stood  in  the  same  place  where  they 
now  stand,  and  the  same  cracked  old 
bells  clanged  and  jangled  their  calls  to 
mass.  This  man  coming  on,  bare-legged, 
clad  in  his  ragged  old  garments,  is  the 
same  whose  sandals  wore  the  cobbles 
smooth.  The  arriero,  or  line  of  donkeys 
he  is  driving,  are  carrying  the  same  sad- 
dles, tied  to  their  sore  little  backs  in  the 
same  old  way.  Behind  them  one  could 
almost  imagine  one  of  the  old  Spanish 
cavaliers  riding  up  the  slope.  It  is  but 
the  slightest  stretch  of  imagination — 
against  that  background  of  distant  sloping 
roofs  and  square  church  towers — to  see 
him  there,  to  catch  the  glint  of  the  sun- 
light on  his  steel  corselet.  How  easily 
his  hand  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  dagger 
at  his  beltl  Mark  the  gay  caparisons  of 
his  saddle  and  the  heavy  decorations  of 
the  leather  head-stall  I  But  no  ;  it  is  only 
his  descendant,  brown-skinned  and  darker 
of  eye ;  but  he  rides  the  same  saddle,  his 
stirrups  may  be  of  metal  like  the  foot  of  a 
man  in  armor.  The  caparisons  are  there, 
head-stall  and  all ;  the  spurs  he  wears  over 
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his  naked  heels  have  been  handed  down 
from  generations  before  him ;  his  dagger 
is  really  hanging  from  his  embroidered 
belt. 

You  pass  a  little  hillside  plantation, 
and  over  it,  to  your  surprise,  there  is  fly- 
ing the  red  and  gold  flag  of  old  Spain — 
it  is  not  imagination,  it  is  fact ;  fully  a 
third  of  these  little  hillside  farms  on  the 
coast  line  belong  to  people  who  yet  claim 
to  be  under  the  Spanish  protection.  It 
is  better  for  them  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  citizens  sometimes.  But  in 
the  garden  a  peon  is  working ;  his  plow  is 
the  root  of  a  tree,  shod  with  iron  along 
its  pointed  end;  the  oxen  are  attached 
across  their  horns  with  thongs  of  raw- 
hide. Let  the  same  man  leave  his  hill- 
side labor  and  work  for  a  foreign  overseer 
at  one  of  the  European  haciendas.  It 
would  only  be  by  watching  and  constant 
threats  that  any  one  could  get  him  to  use 
a  wide-cutting,  double-handed  American 
plow.  He  prefers  to  do  as  his  forefathers 
have  done;  he  will  insist  on  doing  it,  with 
the  stubbornness  of  semi-civilized  conserv- 
atism. 

But  press  on.  The  last  steep  descent, 
and  you  look  down  upon  the  expanse  of 
the  red-tiled  city.  It  stretches  and  fades 
almost  into  a  purple  tint,  as  the  color 
comes  against  the  vivid  green  of  the  cane- 
fields  that  line  the  river  on  the  farther 
side.  Evidently,  ages  ago,  the  Caracas 
valley  must  have  been  the  bottom  of  some 
great  lake.  The  alluvial  soil  stretches 
up  to  the  old  high-water  mark  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  is  so  deep  that  it 
reaches  for  many  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  plazas  are  marked  by  their  squares 
of  green  tree-tops,  and  the  gardens  in  the 
patios  are  marked  by  palms  and  vines. 
Away  off  toward  Paraiso  there  lift  the 
feathery  tops  of  a  line  of  royal  palms. 
From  the  distance  the  defects  of  Caracas 
are  unobserved.  It  might  be  ancient 
Spain,  it  might  be  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
lost  Atlantis.  But  from  off  on  the  right 
there  comes  a  whiff  of  steam,  and  the 
train  that  climbs  the  steep  grades  of  the 
marvelous  English  road  from  La  Guayra 
pushes  back  the  years.  It  is  the  Present, 
after  all,  and,  almost  with  a  sigh  at  the 
disillusioning,  you  descend. 

Such  a  street  as  you  enter  upon  when 
once  past  the  spot  where  stood  the  old 
city  gates  you  could  not  have  imagined. 


It  is  like  the  bottom  of  a  cafion,  marked 
and  deeply  seared  by  the  erosion  of  rush- 
ing water.  No  vehicle  that  ever  moved 
on  wheels  could  travel  a  dozen  yards  on 
it.  But  wheels  are  not  necessary  for  the 
people  who  live  in  the  houses  that  line 
this  end  of  the  town.  The  burro  or  the 
mule  can  reach  them  with  his  loaded 
panniers,  and  that  is  all-sufficient 

You  go  by  an  old  church  on  the  left ; 
you  circle  about  an  ancient  plaza  whose 
flagstones  are  cracked  and  shattered  by 
the  earthquake,  and  through  the  streets, 
passing  the  succession  of  one-storied 
houses,  you  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  city.  Mangy  dogs  are  scratching 
themselves  at  every  corner.  The  gutters 
are  littered  with  freshly  scattered  and 
sun-dried  piles  of  refuse.  The  smells 
vary  with  every  turn ;  numbers  of  idle 
men,  clad  in  linen  or  a  cheap  kind  of 
khaki,  increase  in  number.  Little  naked 
babies  squat  about  the  doorsteps ;  beg- 
gars, many  with  sore  legs  and  husky 
voices,  ask  politely  but  piteously  for  alms. 
You  notice,  even  in  the  faces  of  the  young, 
an  expression  of  something  akin  to  resig- 
nation. You  imagine  at  first  that  it  may 
be  resignation  to  the  ever-present  odor. 
But  it  is  more  than  that  There  is  among 
the  lower  classes  no  glow  of  laughing 
contentment  such  as  we  see  among  those  of 
other  countries.  It  is  the  resignation  of 
the  poorly  fed,  the  half-nourished — it  is 
the  hardship  of  no  hope. 

Through  the  iron-barred  wi  n  dows  bro  wn- 
skinned  women  look  at  you.  A  priest  in 
his  long  black  gown  passes  by  a  group 
of  young  men  at  one  of  the  corners.  No 
one  lifts  his  hat ;  they  do  not  even  make 
room  for  him,  so  he  steps  out  into  the 
street.  An  Indian  soldier  boy,  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  with  the  national 
colors  tied  about  his  straw  hat,  slouches 
by,  with  a  suspicion  of  swagger,  along 
the  shady  side.  Behind  him  comes  an 
artillery  sergeant;  he  wears  garish  red 
trousers  and  a  red  embroidered  cap.  His 
broad  black  toes  peep  out  over  the  soles 
of  his  alpargatas,  or  native  sandals.  You 
know  he  is  a  sergeant,  for  his  chevrons 
dangle  upside  down  from  a  safety-pin  on 
his  sleeve.  He  may  have  been  a  private 
yesterday,  and  his  color  is  no  bar  to  his 
becoming  a  general. 

As  you  come  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
town  the  houses  increase  in  width  and 
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height,  but  they  are  all  one  story.  In  some 
cases  beautiful  black  eyes  look  out  through 
the  ornamented  gratings.  Fair  faces, 
accentuated  in  whiteness  by  a  layer  of 
powder,  prove  a  pride  in  an  unbroken 
Castilian  ancestry.  At  one  place  a  suitor 
mounted  on  his  sleek  saddle-mule  has 
ridden  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  is  carrying 
on  a  flirtation  through  the  grating.  He 
pulls  his  mustachios  fiercely  and  glares  at 
you  from  under  the  brim  of  his  sombrero. 
He  murmurs  something,  and  the  seftorita 
laughs. 

You  come  to  a  long,  iron-trestled  bridge 
across  a  deep,  walled  gorge.  The  loose 
bolts  rattle  as  a  heavy  carriage  approaches. 
The  driver  of  the  fine  pair  of  horses 
is  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned,  double- 
breasted  coat,  trimmed  with  gilt  braid  a 
full  inch  wide.  A  cockade  ornaments  his 
high  glazed  hat ;  he  wears  false  boot-legs 
pulled  over  his  white  canvas  trousers,  but 
the  shoes  that  protrude  beneath  are 
patched  and  worn,  and  innocent  of  black- 
ing. He  has  driven  carefully,  this  coach- 
man, for  there  is  a  hole  in  the  planking 
of  the  bridge  through  which  the  forelegs 
of  both  his  horses  might  easily  disappear. 
But  there  is  not  a  driver  in  all  Caracas 
that  does  not  know  that  holel  It  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a  fixture,  with  its 
dangerous  possibilities,  much  as  the  dirt 
has  come  to  be  a  fixture,  with  its  threaten- 
ing of  disease. 

In  the  carriage  lolls  a  Cabinet  Minister ; 
maybe  he  is  not  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
highways,  and  maybe  it  is  seldom  that  he 
drives  across  the  bridge,  so  what  cares  he 
for  the  menace  to  public  life  or  limb! 
The  Minister  is  dressed  in  a  long  frock 
coat ;  the  ribbon  of  a  decoration  is  in  the 
lapel ;  the  silk  hat  he  wears  shows  the 
influence  of  France;  and  his  air,  as  he 
leans  back  with  both  hands  upon  his 
gold-headed  cane,  shows  the  influence  of 
prosperity. 

But  now  we  are  down  in  the  city  and 
have  come  to  the  comer  of  its  heart  of 
hearts,  the  Plaza  Bolivar.  The  Casa 
Amarilla,  the  old  government  House,  is  on 
the  corner;  a  policeman,  in  his  faded 
black  uniform,  with  his  shiny  Remington 
carbine  used  as  a  prop  for  his  knee,  leans 
against  the  wall.  He  belongs  to  an  organ- 
ization that  earns  every  penny  that  it  gets, 
for  he  stands  on  the  street  all  day  and 
sits  in  his  usual  corner  at  night,  wrapped 


in  his  heavy  red-lined  cloak.  But  every 
time  the  bell  in  the  cathedral  opposite 
clanks  the  quarter  he  is  obliged  to  blow 
his  whistle  in  challenge  or  in  answer  to 
his  nearest  comrade.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  he  has  learned  to  blow  his 
whistle  in  his  sleep.  The  police  of  Ca- 
racas have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
Presidential  parties  may  come  or  go,  but 
they  keep  order  just  the  same.  Com- 
manding them  for  some  years  has  been  a 
man  whose  head  has  not  fallen  into  the 
political  basket  Every  one  speaks  well 
of  him.     But  we  digress. 

Fronting  the  Plaza  on  the  north  are  the 
post-office,  a  few  cafds,  and  a  big  garish 
two-storied  hotel,  devoid  for  the  last  two 
months  of  guests ;  the  sign  on  one  of  the 
caf^s  has  recently  been  changed  from 
"  Allemania  "  to  "  America."  On  the  south 
side  of  the  square  is  the  Bishop's  palace, 
and  on  the  east  the  cathedral  and  a  few 
small  shops.  The  old  cathedral,  chipped, 
scarred,  and  ugly,  has  withstood  the  shock 
of  earthquake  more  than  once.  Its  square 
tower  has  trembled  but  never  fallen;  it 
has  witnessed  many  changes,  and  may 
witness  many  more. 

The  plaza  in  front  lies  below  the  street 
level  like  an  Italian  sunken  garden  ;  fine 
shade-trees  line  its  tessellated  walks.  It 
is  dominated  by  a  prancing  equestrian 
statue  of  Bolivar  Liberador.  There  is  a 
smaller  replica  of  it,  I  believe,  hidden 
away  behind  the  bushes  in  some  unfre- 
quented spot  in  Central  Park.  The  skel- 
eton of  an  ancient  wreath  still  hangs  on 
its  front,  and  the  rust  and  weather  have 
streaked  the  bronze  body  of  the  horse  in 
great  gashes  of  gray-green  rust 

But  what  would  Caracas  be  without  the 
Plaza !  Here  beats  the  center  of  its  social 
life;  here  gather  the  politician  and  his 
friends,  to  chat  and  mayhap  to  plot  under 
the  shadows  of  the  trees.  Here  on  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday  evening  the  big  band, 
by  no  means  a  bad  one,  plays  till  almost 
midnight.  Just  now  German  and  English 
airs  are  barred;  grand  opera  is  the  fa- 
vorite— and  Spanish  airs — but  the  people 
do  not  rise  nor  doff  their  hats  at  the  notes 
of  the  national  anthem;  to  do  so  is  a 
matter  of  mere  taste. 

Seated  about  on  the  folding  camp-chairs 
that  can  be  rented  for  the  evening  for  a 
locha  (two  and  one-half  cents)  are  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion  on  the  concert  nights. 
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The  senoritas,  with  the  mammas,  papas, 
or  duenas,  sit  there  in  their  best  gowns. 
They  withstand  bravely  the  bold  staring 
of  the  well-dressed  men  who  parade 
before  them  to  and  fro,  singly  or  in  com- 
panies. 

All  the  notabilities  are  present,  the 
foreign  Ministers  and  their  families,  the 
generals  and  minor  officers,  and  every- 
where groups  of  immature  young  swells, 
flourishing  their  walking-sticks.  I  say 
immature  for  want  of  a  better  word,  for 
they  mature  early,  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  in  Venezuela.  Lads  who  in  our 
country  would  be  at  home  or  at  their 
studies,  or  talking  about  football  or  athletic 
games,  discuss  the  latest  whims  of  their 
mistresses,  or  their  losses  at  the  recent 
cock-fight.  Yes,  indeed,  here  beats  the 
city's  heart,  and  here  on  the  wonderful 
cool  evenings,  in  the  glow  of  the  lamps 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  music, 
Caracas,  after  her  own  fashion,  grows 
almost  gay. 

The  public  buildings  occupy  a  huge 
square  by  themselves.  The  camera  can 
give  no  hint  of  their  appearance ;  even  the 
pencil  fails.  It  may  require  description 
to  do  it — the  pale  circus  blue  and  faded 
pink  of  wall  and  cornice,  the  chipped  and 
shattered  stucco,  the  protruding  elbows  of 
the  underlying  brick  that  show  at  the 
corners  and  edges,  and  the  frayed,  worn 
patches.  It  all  has  the  appearance  of 
opera  scenery  after  three  years'  service 
on  the  road.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
entablatures  of  the  Federal  Palace  a  seed 
has  caught  in  the  accumulated  dirt  and 
dust,  and  grown  into  a  healthy  tree.  Tne 
lack  of  glazing  in  the  windows  gives  the 
buildings  the  sacked  appearance  of  a 
recent  partial  conflagration. 

Let  us  go  inside  the  big  reception-room 
where  the  splendor-seeking  dictators  of 
the  past  held  their  ceremonious  gather- 
ings— it  is  the  ruined  play-room  of  the 
Presidents.  On  one  side  of  the  wall 
hangs  a  noble  painting  by  a  German  art- 
ist— Bolivar  and  his  chiefs  meeting  in  a 
hut  on  the  Orinoco;  all  down  the  wall 
are  portraits,  some  fairly  painted,  others 
archaic  in  color  and  design,  mirth-com- 
pelling in  their  stiffness  and  lack  of 
symmetry.  Overhead  is  a  well-composed 
fresco  of  the  battle  of  Corobobo,  and,  odd 
to  relate,  it  shows  the  English  legion  and 
the  American  volunteers  helping  the  Ven- 


ezuelansdrive  the  Spaniards  into  flight. 
The  farther  end  of  the  room  was  where 
Guzman  Blanco  and  Crespo  once  sat  in 
uniformed  splendor ;  but  the  ceiling  has 
fallen  here,  and  has  been  recently  swept 
into  a  corner  of  t^e  sunken,  uneven  floor. 
Bits  of  cloud  and  horses'  legs,  generals' 
epaulets,  and  Victory's  wreaths  lie  there 
in  huddled  confusion.  There  was  more 
money  spent  in  sudden  decoration  than  in 
methods  of  perpetuating  its  surroundings 
and  supports. 

Venezuela  has  produced  two  great  art- 
ists— Michelena,  whose  work  is  known 
in  Paris,  and  whose  splendid  paintings 
help  to  adorn  the  cathedrals  and  the 
walls  of  the  neglected  national  gallery ; 
the  other,  whose  name  has  unfortunately 
slipped  the  writer's  memory,  has  a  won- 
derful painting  of  the  Inferno  in  the  old 
church  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Both  men 
died  young  and  have  left  no  successors. 

Directly  south,  across  a  much-cracked 
concrete  courtyard,  are  the  buildings  of 
the  University;  if  anything,  they  are  in 
worse  condition  than  the  Federal  Palace. 
They  are  so  scaled,  cracked,  and  battered, 
so  chipped  and  scribbled  up  by  chalk 
and  lead-pencil,  that  their  pseudo-Gothic 
intention  looks  almost  unhealthy  in  its 
forlomness.  Once  there  stood  in  the 
court  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  creator 
of  all  this  tawdry  magnificence,  as  big  as 
Bolivar ;  from  his  horse  Guzman  Blanco 
doffed  his  cocked  hat  to  admiring  poster- 
ity. But  the  Venezuelans  do  the  act  of 
erasure  thoroughly — they  left  no  trace  of 
the  pedestal  when  they  tore  him  down. 
Upon  every  other  statue  that  he  erected 
they  obliterated  his  inscriptions ;  but,  as  I 
have  said  in  a  previous  article,  his  pres- 
ence and  methods  live  to-day. 

Let  us  hasten  our  steps;  there  is  an 
imposing-looking  plaster-trimmed  theater 
yet  to  see,  and  several  more  half-bare 
ancient  churches,  the  cheaply  built  bull 
ring,  and  at  last  the  architectural  and 
engineering  feats  about  the  hill  that  fronts 
the  railway  station.  Here  are  a  few  para- 
doxes for  you  I  A  crumbling  triumphant 
archway  under  which  no  one  passes,  a 
tunneled  roadway  through  which  no  one 
drives,  and  a  long  iron  bridge  which  no 
one  crosses,  connecting  two  hummocks 
surmounted  each  by  a  little  chapel  in 
which  no  mass  is  said.  The  limbs  of  the 
surmounting  statuary  of   the   arch  have 
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fallen  to  the  ground,  and  we  can  see  that 
the  plaster  was  laid  on  cores  of  wood.  It 
was  probably  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
marble,  however,  and  the  difference  fell 
into  gaping  pockets. 

The  palace  of  Miraflores,  an  ugly  square 
building  surmounted  by  the  three-colored 
flag  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  is  on  the 
hill  to  the  northwest.  It  belongs  to  the 
Crespo  family,  and  is  rented  by  President 
Castro  from  the  estate.  He  is  supposed 
to  pay  $12,000  per  year  for  its  occupancy, 
but  a  member  of  the  family  told  me  that 
for  some  time  the  matter  of  payment  has 
slipped  his  memory.  Some  of  the  rooms 
are  beautiful,  and  the  decorations  are 
worthy  of  any  palace  in  Europe.  It  is 
here  that  some  of  the  best  of  Michelena's 
work  is  to  be  found.  The  decorations  of 
one  room  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  When  I  looked 
at  its  splendor,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  yawning  hole  in  the  bridge !  There 
is  another  room  that  is  built  entirely  of 
steel,  and  painted  with  the  garishness  of 
a  lady's  fan  ;  it  is  called  the  earthquake 
room,  and  well  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  the 
present  occupant,  for  at  the  last  earthquake 
he  broke  his  1^  by  jumping  from  the 
window  of  the  Casa  Amarilla,  his  former 
official  residence. 

There  are  the  barracks ;  the  one  to  the 
north  with  its  single  gun  presented  to  the 
Venezuelan  Government  by  the  Empress 
Eugdnie,  and  with  all  its  loopholes  frown- 
ing at  the  city,  like  all  the  other  "defenses." 
There  is  another  near  the  center  of  the 
town,  where  the  small  brown  soldier  boys 
stand  guard  at  the  door,  armed  to  the 
teeth.  At  night  both  places  are  given  a 
wide  berth,  and  the  unknowing  stranger 
who  might  not  understand  the  peremptory 
"  Halte,  qui  vive  I"  is  in  no  little  danger. 
Much  afraid  of  these  places  are  the  peace- 
able inhabitants,  and  much  right  have 
they  to  be  so,  for  the  soldier  that  supports 
the  reigning  government  is  a  privileged 
person.  It  does  not  do  to  complain  of 
him.  The  keeper  of  a  caf^  frequented  by 
the  troops  once  spoke  to  the  colonel  of  an 
Andino  regiment  and  said  that  his  soldiers 
borrowed  his  knives  and  forks  and  did 
not  return  them.  "  Do  you  mean  that  the 
soldiers  of  my  government  are  thieves  ?" 
replied  the  colonel.  The  restaurant-keeper 
replied  that  it  might  look  that  way  to  the 
casual  observer,  or  words  to  that  effect ; 


whereupon  the  colonel  shot  him  dead,  and 
that  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Leading  out  of  the  city  to  the  south 
and  crossing  the  shallow  river  is  the  far- 
famed  "  iron  bridge."  It  joins  at  its 
farther  end  with  a  broad  road  about  a 
mile  in  length.  Beautiful  gardens  and 
well-kept  little  villas,  mostly  the  pleasure 
homes  of  politicians,  are  on  either  side. 
Here  on  holidays  meet  the  upper  classes, 
the  old  conservatives,  the  wealthy  trades- 
man, and  the  successful  politician.  The 
pampered  favorite  of  the  latter  drives 
here,  too,  lolling  back  in  her  victoria. 
The  people  bow  to  one  another  or  give 
the  cut  direct,  as  their  acquaintanceship 
dictates  or  their  position  in  the  social 
scale  may  g^ve  them  privilege  or  not.  At 
the  eastern  end  used  to  be  the  gay  quarter, 
the  dance-houses  and  the  fandangos.  A 
little  park  is  at  the  western  end,  where 
there  is  also,  strange  to  say,  a  baseball 
field.  A  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  is 
that  a  small  percentage  of  the  youths  and 
boys  have  taken  up  outdoor  sports,  this 
within  the  last  four  years.  This  mile  or 
more  of  good  road  is  all  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  "  driveway  "  in  a  country 
bigger  than  the  State  of  Texas!  The 
people  are  very  proud  of  it. 

There  is  the  beautiful  convent  school 
for  girls  out  in  the  same  direction,  and 
farther  out  are  scattered  the  picturesque 
haciendas  of  the  sugar-planters.  Now 
add  to  all  that  I  have  described  the  busy 
market,  with  all  its  thronged  stalls,  its 
teeming  life  and  movement,  its  own  indi- 
vidual odors  and  sounds,  the  miles  of 
stretching,  close-hemmed-in  streets,  some 
traversed  by  little  narrow-gauge  street 
railways,  and  we  have  a  quick  glimpse  at 
the  capital  of  the  Land  of  Stand-Still. 
Two  miles  out,  and  you  are  in  the  great 
and  glorious  country. 

The  mountains  tower  up  between  the 
city  and  the  sea.  They  have  helped  to 
hem  it  in  from  progress,  perhaps,  for,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  the  country  is  turned 
the  wrong  way,  and  were  the  fertile  slopes 
stretched  seaward,  and  were  not  the  rich 
tablelands  and  valleys  for  so  many  years 
so  hard  of  access — until  the  railway  solved 
the  problem — the  country  might  not  have 
been  so  long  at  slumber. 

The  city  can  be  cleaned,  the  roads  can 
be  improved,  occupation  found  for  the 
idle,  if  they  but  have  peace  from  the  evil 
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to  which  they  blame  everything — the 
Revolution.  But  will  the  country  then 
rise,  of  itself,  for  advancement  and  prog- 
ress ?  Will  the  bloody  quarrels  of  the 
political  parties  be  forever  ended — will 
the  look  of  resignation  disappear  ?  Let 
us  be  hopeful.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
everlasting  dry-rot  can  exist  in  the  midst 
of  such  possibilities.  The  fault  may  lie 
in  the  race,  and  it  may  be  predestination 
that  has  reduced  the  capacity  of  the 
people ;  but  the  awakening  must  come, 
and  come,  from  all  appearances  just  now, 
from  the  outside.     From  what  direction, 
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whether  from  across  the  sea  from  Ger- 
many, whether  pushing  southward  through 
the  Caribbean,  who  can  tell  ? — it  is  not  for 
me  to  predict  the  source  of  the  awaken- 
ing, but  some  day  come  it  will.  The 
present  Land  of  Stand-Still  will  be  the 
future  Land  of  Movement. 

There  are  natural  forces  in  the  people 
thit  will  respond,  respond  most  eagerly. 
Naturally  the  common  people  are  honest ; 
you  can  trust  the  most  ignorant  peon  with 
your  most  precious  belongings.  The 
native  servants  up  in  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  town,  never  steal.     Doors  are 
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never  locked  nor  windows  closed.  High- 
way robbery  is  unknown.  The  arrieros, 
with  every  donkey  laden  with  gold  from 
the  mines,  travel  along  the  lonely  trails 
without  a  guard  in  time  of  peace,  and 
even  sometimes  in  time  of  war.  The  revo- 
lutionary 'forces  and  the  Government 
araiies  live  on  the  country,  as  live  they 
must,  and  depletion  and  disaster  follow 
in  their  path.  But  you  can  leave  your 
money-belt  with  the  keeper  of  any  way- 
side posada,  and  sleep  in  peace.  You 
can  send  it  by  a. barefooted  messenger 
and  feel  safe.  YeT^the  proprietor  carries 
a  revolver  and  the  messenger  a  knife,  and 
shootings  and  stabbings  are. more  than 
common,  but  not  for  robbery. 

Kindly,  courteous,  and  hospitable  are 
the  owners  of  the  outlying  haciendas. 
Everything  they  have  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  transient  guest.  Here  and  in  the 
cities  are  to  be  found  cultured,  educated, 
and  delightful  people.  You  meet  mem- 
bers of  the  g^eat  universal  class  that 
is  the  same  the  world  over — who  differ 
only  in  racial  temperament,  coloring  of 
hair  and  eyes  and  skin,  and  whose  inher- 
itance of  national  customs  is  secondary  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  world-wide,  un- 
written rules.  Their  sons  may  be  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  Yale  or 
Harvard ;  their  daughters  would  ornament 
any  society  with  their  beauty  and  their 
charm  of  manner;  but  they  are  not  the 
ruling  class ;  for  the  most  part  they  have 
scarcely  had  a  voice  in  the  government  at 
any  time.  They  are  but  an  atom  in  the 
composite  make-up  of  the  nation.  There 
are  American  and  European  wives  and 
Venezuelan  husbands.  If  a  foreigner 
marries  a  Venezuelan  woman,  of  course 
his  immediate  family  take  after  the  father, 
yet  there  are  bom  Venezuelans  in  this 
same  class,  whose  progenitor  was  so  far 
back  that  they  have  lost  all  trace  of  him 
but  the  name — Campbell  or  Smith  it  may 


be,  and  their  ancestor's  tongue  may  be 
unknown  to  them.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  meets  them.  Their  existence  is  not 
obtrusive ;  and,  alas  1  many  who  are  not 
in  trade  of  some  sort  are  now  so  poor 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  left  them 
but  their  pride.  Their  beautiful  country 
places  are  sold  or  mortgaged  beyond  hope 
of  payment,  their  big  city  houses  are 
rented  or  empty.  The  wide-open  patios, 
with  their  flowers  and  palms,  mock  in 
their  exuberance  the  empty  larder.  The 
family  plate  and  jewels  are  long  since 
sold  ;  even  the  heirlooms  of  lace,  the  man- 
tillas and  the  ivory  fans,  high  combs 
and  loved  trinkets,  have  gone  for  almost 
nothing. 

But  the  sefioritas  sit  in  the  windows  and 
chatter  through  the  bars — poor  little  half- 
imprisoned  birds — and  then  go  back 
through  the  big,  high-ceil inged  rooms  to 
their  peasants'  dinner.  Sometimes  there 
is  hardly  charcoal  enough  to  warm  the 
old  Spanish  oven,  and  the  meal  is  cooked 
over  fagots  gathered  in  the  woods. 

The  science  of  living,  so  far  as  creature 
comforts  are  concerned,  is  still  in  its 
infancy — the  pleasures  of  the  table  little 
known.  Cookery  is  a  forced  employ- 
ment, hardly  a  calling,  never  an  art  Gar- 
lic and  spice,  spice  and  garlic,  flavored 
bread  and  meat — the  luxuries  of  nature, 
the  fruits  and  native  cereal,  products  of 
the  untouched  forest  and  half-tilled  ground, 
kept  alive  the  common  people  who  only 
ate  to  live. 

They  are  hardy,  the  pueblo,  but  leprosy 
and  other  diseases  are  among  them ;  fever 
is  frequent.  But  see  what  science  and 
advanced  sanitation  have  done  for  Cuba. 
Cannot  the  impetus  that  will  be  given  to 
the  laws  of  government  and  its  proper 
administration  be  extended  to  the  laws 
of  living  ?  Even  the  intense  conservatism 
of  the  masses  may  yield  to  patient  teach- 
ing.    The  awakening  may  be  general. 


V^ish   and  Will 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

Scatter  thy  wishes,  and  their  arrows  fall 
Broken  and  spent,  beneath  Fate's  frowning  wall; 
Forge  from  their  fragments  one  sharp  spear  of  will, — 
The  barriers  frown,  but  thou  shalt  pierce  them  still  1 


Judge    Peter   S.   Grosscup 

Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup  was  bom  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  1852.  In  1892  he  was  made 
United  States  District  Judge  in  a  northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  in  1899  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Circuit  Court.  He  has  given  a  remarkable  number  of  decisions  bearing 
upon  almost  distinctively  public  questions.  The  first  which  attracted  National  atten- 
tion was  a  dissenting  opinion  upon  the  application  to  close  the  Chicago  Exposition  on 
Sundays,  an  opinion  afterwards  sustained  by  the  higher  Court,  and  the  next  was  that  in 
which  he  joined  with  Judge  Woods  in  issuing  the  famous  injunction  against  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  the  other  officers  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  The  most  important 
recent  decision  was  that  in  which  he  granted  a  permanent  injunction  against  a  com- 
bination of  the  beef-packers  to  keep  their  agents  from  competing  with  one  another. 
Judge  Grosscup's  recent  address  before  the  University  of  Michigan  urging  closer  public 
supervision  of  corporate  transactions,  in  order  to  make  corporate  investments  secure  to 
members  of  the  middle  classes,  has  deservedly  attracted  wide  attention. 
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AN   unimproved  site  on  Fifty-third 
Street,    between    Eleventh    and 
Twelfth  Avenues,  in  New  York 
City,  reserved   for   a  future  park,  over- 
looking   the  river,   and    used   for   many 
years   as  a  dumping-ground  and  storage- 
place   for    trucks,   etc.;   one  green  spot 
where  there  was  any  vegetation,  and  that 
producing  plantain  leaves ;  no  shade,  no 
water,  the  approaching  streets  filled  with 
restless,  begrimed  children  with  nowhere 
to  go,  nothing  to  do — this  was  the  home 
of  the  first   Children's   School-Farm   in 
Xew  York  City. 

The  most  level  spot  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  114  feet  by  84  feet,  was  selected, 
the  ground  plowed,  prepared,  and  laid  out 
in  small  plots,  numbered,  and  inclosed 
by  a  threefoot-high  fence. 

The  soil  being  very  poor,  the  plow 
having  turned  up  rags,  wire,  lime,  and 
stones,  and  the  season  late,  quick-growing 
v^etables  were  selected.  Water  was  put 
in  at  three  places.  A  tent  accommodat- 
ing about  two  hundred  people,  blackboards 
for  instruction,  seats  for  comfort,  a  circu- 
lar fiower-bed  in  the  center  of  the  farm, 
and  all  was  ready  for  the  first  planting- 
day.  Twenty-five  children  at  a  time,  with 
tags  the  numbers  on  which  corresponded 
with  those  on  the  sticks,  staking  out  their 
claim,  three  feet  by  six  feet  (upon  which 
the  nearest  and  most  friendly  neighbor 
had  no  right  to  intrude),  were  lined  up 
and  given  directions,  then  marched  into 
the  farm,  forming  two  sides  of  a  hollow 
square  around  a  small  plot,  where  the 
gardener  went  through  the  whole  process 
of  making  the  furrows,  describing  the 
seeds  put  in,  covenng  them,  etc.  The 
children  then  marched  to  the  number 
corresponding  to  their  tag,  and  went 
through   the   same   process,  making  the 


furrows  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  stick, 
and  covering  and  patting  down  with  the 
spatula  containing  the  number ;  then  right 
about  face  and  out  the  gate  they  went, 
faces  glowing  with  excitement,  which  was 
not  lessened  when  a  few  days  later  the 
earth  began  to  crack  open  and  little 
heads  peeped  out  At  the  same  time 
seeds  of  like  variety  were  planted  in  saw- 
dust, that  the  process  of  those  under 
ground  might  be  watched.  Here  curios- 
ity, that  strongest  of  human  traits,  was 
satisfied  wholesomely.  Seven  varieties  of 
vegetables  were  planted  in  each  plot,  corn 
in  the  center,  on  either  side  of  this  string 
and  butter  beans,  peas,  radishes,  turnips, 
lettuce,  and  a  border  of  buckwheat  around 
the  whole  farm. 

The  child's  co-operation  in  preparing 
the  ground  was  found  to  be  a  necessary 
initiative  step,  as  its  hands  were  not  ac- 
customed to  handle  an3rthing  so  small  and 
tender  as  a  seed. 

After  the  wbrkmen  left  for  the  day,  it 
was  suggested  to  the  boys  and  girls  that 
they  clear  the  ground  of  some  of  the 
stones  in  order  to  facilitate  the  next  day's 
work.  Would  we  sit  by  while  they  did  it  ? 
Yes,  indeed;  and  away  they  went  with  a 
loud  shout ;  but  throwing  the  stones  into 
regular  piles  was  by  far  too  monotonous, 
and,  spying  an  old  horse  a  block  off,  they 
stood  three  deep  aiming  at  him.  The  air 
was  black  with  stones.  All  words  of  cau- 
tion were  useless.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  until  they  injured  themselves. 
Before  long  they  decided  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  either  a  hospital  on  the 
grounds  or  calmly  put  the  stones  in  piles. 
An  old  horse  and  dump-cart  were  secured, 
and  eight  loads  of  stones  removed  in  two 
hours,  and  the  ground  made  ready  for 
the  second  plowing  in  the  morning.     A 
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happy,  tired  group,  seated  on  the  ground 
about  our  chair,  together  sang  the  good- 
night song,  and  then  wended  their  way  by 
moonlight  across  the  rough  lot  back  to  the 
hot,  close  street,  eager  for  the  morrow  and 
the  farm.  And  so  eyes,  hands,  feet,  heart, 
and  mind  were  unconsciously  trained, 
while  seemingly  the  hours  were  filled  only 
with  endless  pleasure.  The  timid  girl  in 
her  teens,  so  inclined  to  remain  indoors, 
grew  more  self-reliant,  the  bold  more 
modest,  the  rough  boy  more  gentle.  Little 
faces,  lately  so  hard  and 
prematurely  old,  began  to 
assume  the  look  of  real 
childhood,  and  the  farm 
became  truly  their  own. 

A  public  flag-raising 
seemed  the  least  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to 
the  Park  Department  of 
Manhattan  for  making 
this  vitally  important  edu- 
cational object-lesson  pos- 
sible. On  August  5  this 
took  place.  To  the  casual 
observer  it  seemed  but  a 
public  function,  but  it 
proved  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the 
farm,  and  its  raising  and 
lowering  were  eagerly 
watched  for.  But  on  the 
morning  after  the  cere- 
mony a  cloud  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  faces  of 
many  who  lived  down 
the  nearest  street,  and 
inquiry  as  to  what  dire 
calamity  had  happened 
elicited  the  answer, 
"  We  cannot  see  the  flag 
from  our  doorstep  or  window."  In  a  few 
days  the  flag-pole  was  moved  so  as  to  be 
seen  two  blocks  away. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  What 
method  was  used  to  control  an  unruly 
mob  of  children  of  various  ages  of  non- 
public school  attendance  ?  After  watching 
them  for  the  first  day  or  two,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  were  like  thistledown 
before  the  breeze,  or,  more  properly,  like 
a  flock  of  sheep.  A  sudden  noise  promis- 
ing excitement,  and  away  they  all  flew, 
one,  two,  three  blocks,  and,  it  proving  to 
be  a  false  alarm  or  the  promise  not  ful- 
filled to  the  extent  of  their  hopes,  back 


they  all  came  to  see  what  these  intruders 
were  doing  on  their  domain.  On  account 
of  their  noise,  sometimes  accidental,  but 
as  often  intentional,  it  was  impossible  to 
be  heard.  We  decided  to  seat  ourselves 
on  some  stones  in  the  center  of  the  floor- 
less  tent  and  be  listlessly  silent.  Five, 
ten  minutes  passed,  while  the  audience  of 
several  hundred  children  looked  on  ex- 
pectantly ;  but  not  even  an  expression  of 
interest  being  visible  on  the  faces  of  those 
thus  seated,  the  crowd  melted  away  and 
did  not  return,  and  it  was 
then  possible  quietly  to 
make  plans  for  future 
work.  Futile  efforts  were 
made  to  have  the  children 
listen  to  orders.  The  next 
day  the  happy  thought  of 
standing  in  their  midst, 
with  a  stone  held  high, 
was  tried.  Curiosity  was 
aroused  at  this  unusual 
proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  and  for  just  a 
breath  silence  reigned, 
but  that  second  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  say,  "  Let 
us  see  who  can  hear  this 
stone  drop."  Every  one 
was  silent  As  the  stone 
struck  the  ground,  before 
the  shout  of  "  1  did " 
came,  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  say  a  few,  very 
few,  words  of  instruc- 
tion. This  plan  was 
carried  out  the  second 
day,  and  the  attention 
was  held  longer. 

The  choice  was  given 
as  to  who  would  be 
farmers  or  policemen.  Only  fifteen  chose 
to  be  the  latter,  who  were  quite  different 
from  our  metropolitan  police  force,  which 
is  largely  made  up  from  the  farms. 

After  the  first  few  days  a  whistle  was 
used — one  sound  meaning  attention  ;  two, 
farm  police ;  three,  vacate  farm,  tent,  and 
perhaps  lots.  On  the  third  day  there  was 
no  response  to  the  second  signal.  The 
police  had  all  deserted  and  become  farm- 
ers. There  were  two  reasons  for  this — 
love  of  the  work,  and  fear  of  being  stoned 
if  they  should  assert  their  authority.  A 
club  was  formed,  the  dignity  of  which 
had  a  marked  effect,  from   the   day  the 
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real  work  began,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  help.     There  was  no  more  trouble. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of 
this  scheme  was  the  attitude  toward  the 
children  of  the  men  who  prepared  the 
ground  ;  they  recognized  the  desire  of  the 
children  to  help.  They  would  bring  extra 
shovels  and  rakes  for  them.  The  head 
and  foreman  gardeners  of  the  Park  De- 
partment were  Swedes,  and  had  had  the 
benefit  of  gardens  connected  with  the 
schools  in  childhood  in  their  own  country, 
so  their  hearts  went  into  the  work  as  well 
as  their  hands  and  heads,  for  they  under- 
stood the  children  and  how  they  would 
love  it. 

The  farm  grew  to  perfection  from  the 
suggestions  of  these  men,  the  parents,  and 
police ;  one  of  the  latter  saying,  "  These 
children  will  never  obey  until  the  tent  is 
made  more  beautiful  than  anything  they 
have  ever  seen."  Following  this  sugges- 
tion, a  floor  was  laid,  and  a  box  of  bloom- 
ing plants  was  placed  around  the  whole 
tent,  twenty-five  feet  by  thirty-five  feet. 
The  effect  was  magical. 

Once  a  week  in  the  tent  a  round  tub 
was  filled  with  water,  on  whose  bosom 
floated  a  mass  of  water-lilies  in  all  their 
rich,  cool,  native  beauty.  Their  subtle 
influence  seemed  to  reach  all.  Making 
a  beautiful  park  or  making  a  beautiful 
garden  with  the  "  Don't  touch  "  sign  is 
like  eating  luscious  fruit  before  hungry 
children;  they  want  some  too.  So  at 
stated  times  a  basketful  of  cut  flowers  was 
distributed  in  the  tent,  so  satisfying  the 
wholesome  longing  aroused  by  the  boxes 
of  plants,  which  were  to  be  respected. 

The  boys  would  work  like  beavers, 
sometimes  until  the  rain  fairly  forced 
them  to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  shelter  of 
the  tent.  As  soon  as  the  storm  abated  a 
little,  out  they  went  again. 

George  T.  Powell,  Director  of  Briar- 
cliff  Agricultural  College,  says  he  will 
never  forget  the  day  of  his  first  nature- 
study  talk  in  that  tent,  when  he  witnessed 
this  scene  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  children  fairly  fell  over  each  other  in 
order  to  see  his  charts  and  hear  his  won- 
derful story  of  the  strawberry  plant  and 
the  worm  that  was  its  enemy. 

These  small  farmers  were  drawn  from 
the  densely  populated  West  Side,  no  dis- 
tinction being  made  as  to  age  or  sex, 
those  first  applying  being  taken.     Boys 


in  their  teens,  employed  as  hall-bojrs, 
would  work  two  consecutive  Sundays  in 
order  to  come  for  a  few  hours  to  the  farm 
during  the  week.  Others  would  come 
before  their  day  began,  help  put  up  the 
flag  or  rake  a  path.  Mothers  would  serd 
notes  saying,  "  Please  drive  my  boy  out  of 
the  farm.  He  must  go  to  the  factory.  We 
need  his  earnings." 

Could  these  delicate  growing  boys  and 
girls  have  had  a  few  feet  of  ground,  they 
could  have  raised  and  sold  enough  vege- 
tables to  keep  their  own  family,  earning 
more  than  double  the  money  they  could 
earn  in  the  factory,  and  have  grown 
strong  and  courageous,  instead  of  weak 
and  discouraged  with  the  long  hours,  shut 
away  from  God's  sunshine.  They  would 
have  seen  the  satisfactory  results  of  their 
own  labor,  whereas  in  the  factory  their 
efforts  are  only  a  small  part  of  a  great 
whole,  the  completion  of  which  they  never 
see.  The  money  is  turned  into  the  family 
and  is  lost  to  view.  The  child  owns  noth- 
ing, has  no  better  clothes  or  food  for  his 
long  hours,  and  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen 
he  does  not  care  whether  he  lives  or  dies ; 
and  so  our  tramps  are  formed. 

Mr.  Powell  said :  "  If  I  could  have  the 
training  of  the  city  children  on  these 
vacant  lots  for  a  period  of  two  months,  1 
could  send  out  several  thousand  of  the 
boys,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  upon  farms  throughout  New 
York  and  other  States." 

The  few  weeks'  work  on  the  ground, 
planting  seeds,  caring  for  the  growing 
plants,  the  responsibility  and  pride  of 
individual  plots,  the  having  an  object  of 
personal  interest  to  them,  which  gave  to 
each  something  to  do,  has  done  much  for 
these  children.  Their  activity,  once  de- 
structive, has  been  given  a  turn  for  con- 
struction and  care.  They  have  learned 
something  of  the  fact  that  work  can  also 
be  a  pleasure,  and  they  can  now  be  guided 
into  doing  things  useful  where  once  they 
could  hardly  be  controlled.  The  evolu- 
tion from  rudeness,  nervous  excitement, 
and  "  scatteration  "  to  concentration,  was 
daily  perceptible. 

They  also  made  a  great  stride  in 
"  private  care  of  public  property."  This, 
which  was  not  believed  of  these  children, 
has  been  proved.  That  this  has  been 
done  in  this  district  is  good  evidence  that 
it  can  be  done  anywhere  in  Greater  New 
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York,  and  especially  as  it  was  accom- 
plished when  handicapped  by  lack  of  tools, 
very  little  money,  only  one  teacher,  and  a 
late  beginning.  As  in  all  experiments,  an 
immense  amount  of  detail  work  was  done 
and  many  perplexing  problems  were  faced. 
The  experimental  stage  has  passed.  With 
the  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Department  of  Parks,  which  showed 
such  great  willingness  with  this  School- 
Farm,  the  successful  operation  of  others 
should  be  merely  routine  work. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  proper  imple- 
ments were  furnished,  but  clam-shells  just 
fitted  little  hands  and  made  an  excellent 
substitute  for  hoes.  City  farming  on 
poor  soil,  where  the  ground  looked  very 
much  like  concrete,  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  the  same  work  done  in  the 
country.  Our  wise  foreman  gardener 
from  the  Park,  ever  ready  to  give  us  ad- 
vice and  aid,  said,  "  Water,  water,  water," 
instead  of  hoeing. 

In  a  neighborhood  where  before  only 
vandalism  reigned,  this  miniature  farm, 
lying  in  one  of  New  York's  most  congested 
districts,  awakened  an  almost  forgotten 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  at  the  same  time  satisfying 
the  active  restlessness  of  the  children. 
To  the  high-school  girl  Hiawatha  and 
the  waving  corn  became  a  reality.  The 
crippled  child,  striving  to  get  strong 
enough  to  be  brought  to  this  wonderful 
fairy-land  that  its  little  companions  told 
so  much  about,  drew  deep  breaths  of  satis- 
faction. The  overtaxed,  weary  business 
man,  the  millionaire,  the  laborer,  the 
teacher,  minister,  longshoreman,  the 
mother  from  her  pressing  manifold  duties 
in  a  home  all  too  small,  or  a  home  too 
large  with  no  childish  voices,  impelled  by 
curiosity  or  courtesy,  came  for  fifteen 
minutes,  but  forgot  to  leave  until  the 
lengthening  shadows  gave  warning  of  the 
approach  of  night. 

The  attraction?  Children  in  their 
natural  environment,  in  close  touch  with 


nature  and  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  own  individuality,  guided 
by  simply  a  word.  "  Was  that  honest  ?" 
"  Was  that  manly  ?"  "  Johnny,  stand 
right  still.  Look  at  your  feet"  And 
when  the  tender  lettuce-leaf  was  found 
bruised  beyond  restoration,  if  possible  a 
fresh  root  was  transplanted  to  that  spot, 
but  those  wayward  feet  never  strayed  from 
the  path  again. 

The  twentieth-century  child  must  go 
back  to  nature  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own,  for 
the  strenuous  life  of  its  mother  and  father, 
in  high  life  or  low,  has  not  bequeathed  to 
it  quiet  nerves  and  strong  physique. 

The  harvest  was  a  rich  one.  The 
brownies  certainly  must  have  had  a  hand 
in  it,  for  these  vegetables,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  planted  on  July  27,  seemed 
to  know  what  was  expected  of  them,  and 
did  not  fail  their  loving  caretakers  in  a 
single  detail.  Fancy  a  bevy  of  happy, 
wondering  children,  who  had  never  be- 
held corn  before,  eagerly  tripping  from 
plot  to  plot,  counting  those  wonderful 
tassels,  until  sixty-five  had  been  found. 
Then  the  ear,  the  silk,  quarts  of  fresh 
beans,  wheelbarrows  full  of  radishes, 
heads  of  lettuce,  taken  home  for  the 
family  meal!  From  every  doorway  or 
window  the  smiling,  expectant  faces  of 
adults  proved  that  the  contagion  of  inter- 
est had  spread,  and  news  of  our  farm  was 
watched  for.  At  five  o'clock,  three  blasts 
on  the  whistle  and  every  little  farmer 
went  out  of  the  gate  and  stood  eagerly 
waiting  to  see  who  would  be  chosen  to  rake 
the  paths.  Those  were  selected  who  had 
behaved  the  best,  one  for  each  long  path. 
Like  soldiers  they  marched,  rake  over  the 
shoulder,  to  the  head  of  the  garden.  As 
the  whistle  was  sounded  each  fell  to  work 
most  dexterously,  raking  toward  the  cen- 
ter path  where  stood  others  with  wheel- 
barrows ready  to  gather  up  the  piles,  and 
in  a  few  minutes — for  "  many  hands  make 
light  work" — our  Farm  was  a  beautiful 
picture  with  its  symmetrical  paths  and 
plots  left  in  order  for  the  night 
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The   Man   Without  a    Party 

Samuel  M.  Jones,  who  has  just  been  elected  Mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  fourth 
successive  term,  and  has  been  thrice  re-elected  as  an  Independent  against  the  candidates 
of  both  of  the  great  parties,  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1846,  and  brought  to  this  country  by 
his  parents  when  three  years  old.  He  was  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  his  family  to 
become  a  wage-earner  when  a  mere  child.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  entered  the  oil 
fields  in  a  newly  opened  Pennsylvania  district;  and  later  became  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  an  improved  oil-well  appliance.  His  manufacturing  business  has  been 
conducted  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  took  no  part  in  political  life  until  1897,  when  his  popu- 
larity as  an  employer  led  to  his  nomination  for  Mayor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  As 
an  employer  he  won  the  name  of  "  Golden  Rule  "  Jones  by  his  insistence  that  no  other 
rule  was  needed  in  the  management  of  employees,  and  the  same  rule  has  been  his 
watchword  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  His  interpretation  of  this  rule  has 
often  alienated  the  support  of  good  people,  but  no  one  has  ever  questioned  his  sincerity 
or  kindness  of  spirit.  Nearly  all  his  political  views  have  grown  out  of  his  belief  that 
all  people  are  essentially  equal  and  entitled  to  equal  consideration.  This  is  at  the 
bottom  of  his  advocacy  of  the  public  ownership  of  monopolies,  which  has  marked  his 
administrations  from  the  beginning.  It  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  his  hatred  of  the  rule 
of  political  machines — a  hatred  which  has  led  him  to  denounce  all  party  organization 
and  conduct  his  last  campaigns  as  "  the  man  without  a  party." 
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Chapter   VII. — On    Open- Water   Canoe    Traveling 


**  It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  with  an  extra  hand  to  bail 
her- 
Just  one  single  long-shore  loafer  that  1  know. 
He  can  take  his  chance  of  drovming  while  I  sail  and 
sail  and  sail  her. 
For  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go.'' 

THE  following  morning  the  wind 
had  died,  but  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  heavy  pall  of  fog.  After  we 
had  felt  our  way  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
river  we  were  forced  to  paddle  northwest 
by  north,  in  blind  reliance  on  our  compass. 
Sounds  there  were  none.  Involuntarily 
we  lowered  our  own  voices.  The  occasional 
click  of  a  paddle  against  the  gunwale 
seemed  to  desecrate  a  foreordained  still- 
ness. 

Occasionally  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left  we  made  out  faint  shadow-pictures  of 
wooded  islands  that  endured  but  a  moment 
and  then  deliberately  faded  into  white- 
ness. They  formed  on  the  view  exactly 
as  an  image  develops  on  a  photographic 
plate.  Sometimes  a  faint  lisp-lisp-lisp  of 
tiny  waves  against  a  shore  nearer  than  it 
seemed  cautioned  us  anew  not  to  break 
the  silence.  Otherwise  we  were  alone, 
intruders,  suffered  in  the  presence  of  a 
brooding  nature  only  as  long  as  we 
refrained  from  disturbances. 

Then  at  noon  the  vapors  began  to  eddy, 
to  open  momentarily  in  revelation  of  vivid 
green  glimpses,  to  stream  down  the  rising 
wind.  Pale  sunlight  dashed  fitfully  across 
us  like  a  shower.  Somewhere  in  the 
invisibility  a  duck  quacked.  Deuce  awoke, 
looked  about  him,  and  yotu-yoto-yowed  in 
doggish  relief.  Animals  understand  thor- 
oughly these  subtleties  of  nature. 

In  half  an  hour  the  sun  was  strong,  the 
air  clear  and  sparkling,  and  a  freshening 
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wind  was  certifying  our  prognostications 
of  a  lively  afternoon. 

A  light  canoe  will  stand  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  sea,  although  you  may 
find  it  impossible  sometimes  to  force  it  in 
the  direction  you  wish  to  go.  A  loaded 
canoe  will  weather  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  might  think.  However,  only  experi- 
ence in  balance  and  in  the  nature  of  waves 
will  bring  you  safely  across  a  stretch  of 
whitecaps. 

With  the  sea  dead  ahead  you  must  not 
go  too  fast ;  otherwise  you  will  dip  water 
over  the  bow.  You  must  trim  the  craft 
absolutely  on  an  even  keel.  Otherwise 
the  comb  of  the  wave,  too  light  to  lift  you, 
will  slop  in  over  one  gunwale  or  the  other. 
You  must  be  perpetually  watching  your 
chance  to  gain  a  foot  or  so  between  the 
heavier  seas. 

With  the  sea  over  one  bow  you  must 
paddle  on  the  leeward  side.  When  the 
canoe  mounts  a  wave,  you  must  allow  the 
crest  to  throw  the  bow  off  a  trifle,  but  the 
moment  it  starts  down  the  other  slope  you 
must  twist  your  paddle  sharply  to  regain 
the  direction  of  your  course.  The  careen- 
ing tendency  of  this  twist  you  must 
counterapt  by  a  corresponding  twist  of 
your  body  in  the  other  direction.  Then 
the  hollow  will  allow  you  two  or  three 
strokes  wherewith  to  assure  a  little  prog-  * 
ress.  The  double  twist  at  the  very  crest 
of  the  wave  must  be  very  delicately  per- 
formed, or  you  will  ship  water  the  whole 
length  of  your  craft. 

With  the  sea  abeam  you  must  simply 
paddle  straight  ahead.  The  adjustment 
is  to  be  accomplished  entirely  by  the  poise 
of  the  body.  You  must  prevent  the  cap- 
size of  your  canoe  when  clinging  to  the 
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angle  of  a  wave  by  leaning  to  one  side. 
The  crucial  moment,  of  course,  is  that  dur- 
ing which  the  peak  of  the  wave  slips  under 
you.  In  case  of  a  breaking  comber,  thrust 
the  flat  of  your  paddle  deep  in  the  water 
to  prevent  an  upset,  and  lean  well  to  lee- 
ward, thus  presenting  the  side  and  half 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  to  the  shock  of 
water.  Your  recovery  must  be  instant, 
however.  If  you  lean  a  second  too  long, 
over  you  go.  This  sounds  more  difl5cult 
than  it  is.  After  a  time  you  do  it  instinct- 
ively, as  a  skater  balances. 

With  the  sea  over  the  quarter  you  have 
merely  to  take  care  that  the  waves  do  not 
slew  you  around  sidewise,  and  that  the 
canoe  does  not  dip  water  on  one  side  or 
the  other  under  the  stress  of  your  twists 
with  the  paddle.  Dead  astern  is  perhaps 
the  most  diflScult  of  all,  for  the  reason  that 
you  must  watch  both  gunwales  at  once, 
and  must  preserve  an  absolutely  even  keel 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  generally  requires 
your  utmost  strength  to  steer. 

In  really  heavy  weather  one  man  only 
can  do  any  work.  The  other  must  be 
content  to  remain  passenger,  and  he  must 
be  trained  to  absolute  immobility.  No 
matter  how  dangerous  a  careen  the  canoe 
may  take,  no  matter  how  much  good  cold 
water  may  pour  in  over  his  legs,  he  must 
resist  his  tendency  to  shift  his  weight. 
The  entire  issue  depends  on  the  delicacy 
of  the  steersman's  adjustments,  so  he 
must  be  given  every  chance. 

The  main  difficulty  rests  in  the  fact 
that  such  canoeing  is  a  good  deal  like  air- 
ship travel — there  is  not  much  opportunity 
to  learn  by  experience.  In  a  four-hour 
run  across  an  open  bay  you  will  encounter 
somewhat  over  a  thousand  waves,  no  two 
of  which  are  exactly  alike,  and  any  one  of 
which  can  fill  you  up  only  too  easily  if  it 
is  not  correctly  met.  Your  experience  is 
called  on  to  solve  instantly  and  practically 
a  thousand  problems.  No  breathing-space 
in  which  to  recover  is  permitted  you  be- 
tween them.  At  the  end  of  the  four  hours 
you  awaken  to  the  fact  that  your  eyes  are 
strained  from  intense  concentration,  and 
that  you  taste  copper. 

Probably  nothing,  however,  can  wake 
you  up  to  the  last  fiber  of  your  physical, 
intellectual,  and  nervous  being  like  some 
such  thing  as  this.  You  are  filled  with 
an  exhilaration.  Every  muscle,  strung 
tight,  answers  immediately  and  accurately 


to  the  slightest  hint.  You  quiver  all  over 
with  restrained  energy.  Your  mind  thrusts 
behind  you  the  problem  of  the  last  wave 
as  soon  as  solved,  and  leaps  with  insistent 
eagerness  to  the  next.  You  attain  that 
super-ordinary  condition  when  your  facul- 
ties react  instinctively,  like  a  machine. 
It  is  a  species  of  intoxication.  After  a 
time  you  personify  each  wave ;  you  grap- 
ple with  it  as  with  a  personal  adversary ; 
you  exult  as,  beaten  and  broken,  it  hisses 
away  to  leeward.  "  Go  it,  you  son  of  a 
gunl"  you  shout  "Ah,  you  would,  would 
you  1  think  you  can,  do  you  ?"  and  in  the 
roar  and  rush  of  wind  and  water  you 
crouch  like  a  boxer  on  the  defense,  parry- 
ing the  blows,  but  ready  at  the  slightest 
opening  to  gain  a  stroke  of  the  paddle. 

In  such  circumstances  you  have  not 
the  leisure  to  consider  distance.  You 
are  too  busily  engaged  in  slaughtering 
waves  to  consider  your  rate  of  progress. 
The  fact  that  slowly  you  are  pulling  up 
on  your  objective  point  does  not  occur  to 
you  until  you  are  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it  Then,  unless  you  are  care- 
ful, you  are  undone. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all  to 
learn  is  that  the  waves  to  be  encountered 
in  the  last  hundred  yards  of  an  open  sweep 
are  exactly  as  dangerous  as  those  you 
dodged  so  fearfully  four  miles  from  shore. 
You  are  so  nearly  in  that  you  uncon- 
sciously relax  your  efforts.  Calmly,  almost 
contemptuously,  a  big  roller  rips  along 
your  gunwale.  You  are  wrecked — fortu- 
nately within  easy  swimming  distance. 
But  that  doesn't  save  your  duffel.  Remem- 
ber this  :  be  just  as  careful  with  the  very 
last  wave  as  you  were  with  the  others. 
Get  inside  before  you  draw  that  deep 
breath  of  relief. 

Strangely  enough,  in  out-of-door  sports, 
where  it  would  seem  that  convention  would 
rest  practically  at  the  zero  point,  the  bug- 
bear of  good  form,  although  mashed  and 
disguised,  rises  up  to  confuse  the  directed 
practicality.  The  average  man  is  wedded 
to  his  theory.  He  has  seen  a  thing  done 
in  a  certain  way,  and  he  not  only  always 
does  it  that  way  himself,  but  he  is  posi- 
tively unhappy  at  seeing  any  one  else 
employing  a  different  method.  From  the 
swing  at  golf  to  the  manner  of  lighting  a 
match  in  the  wind,  this  truism  applies.  I 
remember  once  hearing  a  long  argument 
with  an  Eastern  man  on  the  question  of 
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the  English  riding-seat  in  the  Western 
country. 

"Your  method  is  all  very  well,"  said 
the  Westerner,  "  for  where  it  came  from. 
In  England  they  ride  to  hunt,  so  they 
need  a  light  saddle  and  very  short  stir- 
rups set  well  forward.  That  helps  them 
in  jumping.  But  it  is  most  awkward. 
Out  here  you  want  your  stirrups  very 
long  and  directly  under  you,  so  your  legs 
hang  loose,  and  you  depend  on  your  bal- 
ance and  the  grip  of  your  thighs — not 
your  knees.  It  is  less  tiring,  and  more 
sense,  and  infinitely  more  graceful,  for  it 
more  nearly  approximates  the  bareback 
seat.  Instead  of  depending  on  stirrups, 
you  are  part  of  the  horse.  You  follow 
his  every  movement.  And  as  for  your 
rising  trot,  I'd  like  to  see  you  accomplish 
it  safely  on  our  mountain  trails  where  the 
trot  is  the  only  gait  practicable,  unless 
you  take  forever  to  get  anywhere."  To 
all  of  which  the  Easterner  found  no  rebut- 
tal except  the,  to  him,  entirely  efficient 
plea  that  his  own  method  was  good  form. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
do  things  always  accurately,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and  if  you  are  out 
merely  for  sport,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to 
stick  to  them.  But  utility  is  another  mat- 
ter. Personally,  I  do  not  care  at  all  to 
kill  trout  unless  by  the  fly ;  but  when  we 
need  meat  and  they  do  not  need  flies,  I 
never  hesitate  to  offer  them  any  kind  of 
a  doodle-bug  they  may  fancy.  I  have 
even,  at  a  pinch,  clubbed  them  to  death 
in  a  shallow,  landlocked  pool.  Times 
will  come  in  your  open- water  canoe  expe- 
rience when  you  will  pull  into  your  shelter 
half-full  of  water,  when  you  will  be  glad 
of  the  fortuity  of  a  chance  cross-wave  to 
help  you  out,  when  sheer  blind  luck,  or 
main  strength  and  awkwardness,  will  be 
the  only  reasons  you  can  honestly  give 
for  an  arrival,  and  a  battered  and  dishev- 
eled arrival  at  that.  Do  not,  therefore, 
repine,  or  bewail  your  awkwardness,  or 
indulge  in  undue  self-accusations  of  "  ten- 
derfoot" Method  is  nothing ;  the  arrival 
is  the  important  thing.  You  are  travel- 
ing, and  if  you  can  make  time  by  nearly 
swamping  yourself,  or  by  dragging  your- 
self or  by  dragging  your  craft  across  a 
point,  or  by  taking  any  other  base  advan- 
tage of  the  game's  formality,  by  all  means 
do  so.  Deuce  used  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  little  pool  of  cold  water  in  which 


he  sometimes  was  forced  to  lie  by  drink- 
ing it  When  a  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the 
woods,  do  not  consider  how  you  have 
done  it,  or  how  you  have  seen  it  done,  or 
how  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  but 
how  it  can  be  accomplished.  Absolute 
fluidity  of  expedient,  perfect  adaptability, 
is  worth  a  dozen  volumes  of  theoretical 
knowledge.  "  If  you  can't  talk,"  goes 
the  Western  expression,  "  raise  a  yell ;  if 
you  can't  yell,  make  signs;  if  you  can't 
make  signs,  wave  a  bush." 

And  do  not  be  too  ready  to  take  advice 
as  to  what  you  can  or  cannot  accomplish, 
even  from  the  woods  people.  Of  course 
the  woods  Indians  or  the  voyageurs  know 
all  about  canoes,  and  you  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  them.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
your  interlocutor  lives  in  the  forest,  while 
you  normally  inhabit  the  towns,  does  not 
necessarily  give  him  authority.  A  com- 
munity used  to  horses  looks  with  horror 
on  the  instability  of  all  water-craft  less 
solid  than  canal-boats.  Canoemen  stand 
in  awe  of  the  bronco.  The  fishermen  of 
the  Georgian  Bay,  accustomed  to  venture 
out  with  their  open  sailboats  in  weather  that 
forces  the  big  lake  schooners  to  shelter, 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  canoes. 
Dick  and  I  made  an  eight-mile  run  from 
the  Fox  Island  to  Killarney  in  a  trifling 
sea,  to  be  cheered  during  our  stay  at  the 
latter  place  by  doleful  predictions  of  an 
early  drowning.  And  this  from  a  sea- 
faring community.  Jt  knew  all  about 
boats;  it  knew  nothing  about  canoes; 
and  yet  the  unthinking  might  have  been 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  these  men 
simply  because  tHey  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  water.  The  point  is  obvious.  Do 
not  attempt  a  thing  unless  you  are  sure 
of  yourself ;  but  do  not  relinquish  it 
merely  because  some  one  else  is  not  sure 
of  you. 

The  best  way  to  learn  is  with  a  bathing- 
suit  Keep  near  shore,  and  try  every- 
thing. Don't  attempt  the  real  thing  until 
your  handling  in  a  heavy  sea  has  become 
as  instinctive  as  snap-shooting  or  the 
steps  of  dancing.  Remain  on  the  hither 
side  of  caution  when  you  start  out  Act 
at  first  as  though  every  wavelet  would 
surely  swamp  you.  Extend  the  scope  of 
your  operations  very  gradually,  until  you 
know  just  what  you  can  do.  Never  get 
careless.  Never  take  any  real  chances. 
That's  all. 
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As  we  progressed,  the  country  grew 
more  and  more  solemnly  aloof. 
In  the  south  land  is  a  certain 
appearance  of  nobility,  lent  by  the  decid- 
uous trees,  the  warm  sun,  the  intimate 
nooks  in  which  grow  the  commoner 
homely  weeds  and  flowers,  the  abundance 
of  bees  and  musical  insects,  the  childhood 
familiarity  of  the  well-known  birds,  even 
the  pleasantly  constant  aspects  of  the  skies. 
But  the  North  wraps  itself  in  a  mantle  of 
awe.  Great  hills  rest  not  so  much  in  the 
stillness  of  sleep  as  in  the  calm  of  a 
mighty  comprehension.  The  pines,  rank 
after  rank,  file  after  file,  are  always  troop- 
ing somewhere,  up  the  slope,  to  pause  at 
the  crest  before  descending  on  the  other 
side  into  the  unknown.  Bodies  of  water 
exactly  of  the  size,  shape,  and  general 
appearance  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
dotted  with  pleasure  craft  and  bordered 
with  wharves,  summer  cottages,  pavilions, 
and  hotels,  accentuate  by  that  very  fact  a 
solitude  that  harbors  only  a  pair  of 
weirdly  laughing  loons.  Like  the  hills, 
these  lakes  are  lying  in  a  deep,  still 
repose,  but  a  repose  that  somehow  sug- 
gests the  comprehending  calm  of  those 
behind  the  veil.  The  whole  country 
seems  to  rest  in  a  suspense  of  waiting. 
A  shot  breaks  the  stillness  for  an  in- 
stant, but  its  very  memory  is  shadowy 
a  moment  after  the  echoes  die.  Inevi- 
tably the  traveler  feels  thrust  in  upon 
himself  by  a  neutrality  more  deadly  than 
open  hostility  would  be.  Hostility  at 
least  supposes  recognition  of  his  existence, 
a  rousing  of  forces  to  oppose  him.  This 
ignores.  One  can  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  taciturnity  of  the  men  who  dwell  here ; 
nor  does  one  fail  to  grasp  the  eminent 
suitability  to  the  country  of  its  Indian 
name — the  Silent  Places. 

Even  the  birds,  joyful,  lively,  common- 
place little  people  that  they  are,  draw 
some  of  this  aloofness  to  themselves.  The 
North  is  full  of  the  lonelier  singers.  A 
dozen  species  of  warblers  lisp  music-box 
phrases,  two  or  three  sparrows  whistle  a 
cheerful  repertoire,  the  nuthatches  and 
chickadees  toot  away  in  blissful  hour- 
geoisU,  And  yet,  somehow,  that  very 
circumstance  thrusts  the  imaginative  voy- 
ager outside  the  companionship  of  their 


friendliness.  In  the  face  of  the  great  gods 
they  move  with  accustomed  familiarity. 
Somehow  they  possess  in  their  little  expe- 
rience that  which  explains  the  mystery, 
so  that  they  no  longer  stand  in  its  awe. 
Their  every-day  lives  are  spent  under  the 
shadow  of  the  temple  whither  you  dare 
not  bend  your  footsteps.  The  intimacy 
of  occult  things  isolates  also  these  wise 
little  birds. 

The  North  speaks,  however,  only  in  the 
voices  of  three — the  two  thrushes,  and  the 
white-throated  sparrow.  You  must  hear 
these  each  at  his  proper  time. 

The  hermit  thrush  you  will  rarely  see. 
But  late  some  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is 
lifting  along  the  trunks  of  the  hardwood 
forest,  if  you  are  very  lucky  and  very 
quiet,  you  will  hear  him  far  in  the  depths 
of  the  blackest  swamps.  Musically  ex- 
pressed, his  song  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  wood  thrush — three  cadenced  liquid 
notes,  a  quivering  pause,  then  tnree  more 
notes  of  another  phrase,  and  so  on.  But 
the  fineness  of  its  quality  makes  of  it  an 
entirely  diflferent  performance.  If  you 
symbolize  the  hermit  thrush  by  the  fiute, 
you  must  call  the  wood  thrush  a  chime  of 
little  tinkling  bells.  One  is  a  rendition  ; 
the  other  the  essence  of  liquid  music.  An 
effect  of  gold-embroidered  richness,  of 
depth  going  down  to  the  very  soul  of 
things,  a  haunting  suggestion  of  having 
touched  very  near  to  the  source  of  tears, 
a  conviction  that  the  just  interpretation  of 
the  song  would  be  an  equally  just  inter- 
pretation of  black  woods,  deep  shadows, 
cloistered  sunlight,  brooding  hills — these 
are  the  subtle  and  elusive  impressions  you 
will  receive  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient 
forest. 

The  olive-backed  thrush  you  will  enjoy 
after  your  day's  work  is  quite  finished. 
You  will  see  him  through  the  tobacco 
haze,  perched  on  a  limb  against  the  eve- 
ning sky.  He  utters  a  loud,  joyful  chirp ; 
pauses  for  the  attention  he  thus  solicits, 
and  then  deliberately  runs  up  five  mellow 
double  notes,  ending  with  a  metallic 
"  ting  chee  chee  chee  "  that  sounds  as 
though  it  had  been  struck  on  a  triangle. 
Then  a  silence  of  exactly  nine  seconds 
and  repeat.  As  regularly  as  clockwork 
this  performance    goes    on.     Time  him 
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as  often  as  you  will,  you  can  never  con- 
vict him  of  a  second's  variation.  And 
he  is  so  optimistic  and  willing,  and  his 
notes  are  so  golden  with  the  yellow  of 
sunshine  I 

The  white-throated  sparrow  sings  nine 
distinct  variations  of  the  same  song.  He 
may  singhiore,  but  that  is  all  I  have  counted. 
He  inhabits  woods,  berry-vines,  bruits, 
and  clearings.  Ordinarily  he  is  cheerful, 
and  occasionally  aggravating.  One  man 
I  knew,  he  drove  nearly  crazy.  To  that 
man  he  was  always  saying,  "  And  he  never 

heard  the  man  say  drink  and  the ." 

Towards  the  last  my  friend  used  wildly 
to  offer  him  a  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would,  if  he  only  would,  finish  that  sen- 
tence. But  occasionally,  in  just  the  proper 
circumstances,  he  forgets  his  stump  cor- 
iers,  his  vines,  his  jolly  sunlight,  and  his 
delightful  bugs  to  become  the  intimate 
voice  of  the  wilds.  It  is  night,  very 
still,  very  dark.  The  subdued  murmur 
of  the  forest  ebbs  and  flows  with  the 
voices  of  the  furtive  folk,  an  undertone 
fearful  to  break  the  night  calm.  Sud- 
denly across  the  dusk  of  silence  flashes  a 
single  thread  of  silver,  vibrating,  trem- 
bling with  some  unguessed  ecstasy  of 
emotion  :  "  Ah  I  poor  Canada  Canada 
Canada  Canada!^*  it  mourns  passion- 
ately, and  falls  silent    That  is  all. 

You  will  hear  at  various  times  other 
birds  peculiarly  of  the  North.  Loons 
alternately  calling  and  uttering  their 
maniac  laughter ;  purple  finches  or  some 
of  the  pine  sparrows  warbling  high  and 
dear;  the  winter  wren,  whose  rapturous 
ravings  never  fail  to  strike  the  attention 
of  the  dullest  passer ;  all  these  are  exclu- 
sively Northern  voices,  and  each  expresses 
some  phase  or  mood  of  the  silent  places. 
But  none  symbolizes  as  do  the  three. 
And  when  first  you  hear  one  of  them  after 
an  absence,  you  are  satisfied  that  things 
are  right  in  the  world,  for  the  North  Coun- 
try's spirit  is  as  it  was. 

Now  ensued  a  spell  of  calm  weather, 
with  a  film  of  haze  over  the  sky.  The 
water  lay  like  quicksilver,  heavy  and  inert. 
Towards  afternoon  it  became  opalescent. 
The  very  substance  of  the  liquid  itself 
seemed  impregnated  with  dyes  ranging  in 
shade  from  wine  color  to  the  most  delicate 
lilac  Through  a  smoke  veil  the  sun 
hung,  a  ball  of  red,  while  beneath  every 
island,  every  rock,  every  tree,  every  wild 


fowl  floating  idly  in  a  medium  apparently 
too  delicate  for  its  support,  lurked  the 
beautiful  crimson  shadows  of  the  North. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  we 
slipped  on.  Point  after  point,  island 
after  island,  presented  itself  silently  to  our 
inspection  and  dropped  quietly  astern. 
The  beat  of  paddles  fitted  monotonously 
into  the  almost  portentous  stillness.  It 
seemed  that  we  might  be  able  to  go  on 
thus  forever,  lapped  in  the  dream  of  some 
forgotten  magic  that  had  stricken  breath- 
less the  life  of  the  world.  And  then, 
suddenly,  three  weeks  on  our  journey,  we 
came  to  a  town. 

It  was  not  the  typical  fur  town  of  the 
Far  North,  but  it  lay  at  the  threshold. 
A  single  street,  worn  smooth  by  the  feet 
of  men  and  dogs,  but  innocent  of  hoofs, 
fronted  the  channel.  A  board  walk,  ele- 
vated against  the  snows,  bordered  a  row 
of  whitewashed  log  and  frame  houses, 
each  with  its  garden  of  brilliant  flowers. 
A  dozen  wharves  gf  various  sizes,  over 
whose  edges  peeped  the  double  masts  of 
Mackinaw  boats,  spoke  of  a  fishing  com- 
munity. Between  the  roofs  one  caught 
glimpses  of  a  low  sparse  woods  and  some 
thousand-foot  hills  beyond.  We  subse- 
quently added  the  charm  of  isolation  in 
learning  that  the  nearest  telegraph  line 
was  fifteen  miles  distant,  while  the  rail- 
road passed  some  fifty  miles  away. 

Dick  immediately  went  wild.  It  was 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  mixed  peoples. 
A  dozen  loungers,  handsome,  careless, 
graceful  with  the  inimitable  elegance  of  the 
half-breed's  leisure,  chatted,  rolled  ciga- 
rettes, and  surveyed  with  heavy-eyed  in- 
dolence ^uch  of  the  town  as  could  be 
viewed  from  the  shade  in  which  they  lay. 
Three  girls,  in  whose  dark  cheeks  glowed 
a  rich  French  comeliness,  were  comparing 
purchases  near  the  store.  A  group  of 
rivermen,  spike-booted,  short-trousered, 
reckless  of  air,  with  their  little  round  hats 
over  one  ear,  sat  chnir-tilted  outside  the 
"  hotel."  Across  the  dividing  fences  of 
two  of  the  blazoned  gardens  a  pair  of  old 
crones  gossiped  under  their  breaths.  Some 
Indians  smoked  silently  at  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  docks.  In  the  distance  of  the 
street's  end  a  French  priest  added  the 
quaintness  of  his  cassock  to  the  exotic 
atmosphere  of  the  scene.  At  once  a  pack 
of  the  fierce  sledge-dogs  left  their  foraging 
for  the  offal  of  the  fisheries,  to  bound 
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challenging  in  the  direction  of  poor  Deuce. 
That  high-bred  animal  fruitlessly  attempt- 
ed to  combine  dignity  with  a  discretionary 
lurking  between  our  legs.  We  made 
demonstrations  with  sticks,  and  sought  out 
the  hotel,  for  it  was  about  time  to  eat 

We  had  supper  at  a  table  with  three 
Forest  Rangers,  two  lumber-jacks,  and  a 
cat-like  handsome  "  breed  "  whose  busi- 
ness did  not  appear.  Then  we  lit  up 
and  strolled  about  to  see  what  we  could 
see. 

On  the  text  of  a  pair  of  brass  knuckles 
hanging  behind  the  hotel  bar  I  embroi- 
dered many  experiences  with  the  lumber- 
jack.^  I  told  of  a  Wisconsin  town  where 
an  enforced  wait  of  five  hours  enabled  me 
to  establish  the  proportion  of  fourteen 
saloons  out  of  a  total  of  twenty  frame 
buildings.  I  descanted  craftily  on  the 
character  of  the  woodsman  out  of  the 
woods  and  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for 
deviltry.  I  related  how  Jack  Boyd,  irri- 
tated beyond  endurance  at  the  annoyances 
of  a  stranger,  finally  with  the  flat  of  his 
hand  boxed  the  man's  head  so  mightily 
that  he  whirled  around  twice  and  sat 
down.  "  Now,"  said  Jack,  softly,  "  be 
more  careful,  my  friend,  or  next  time  I'll 
hit  you."  Or  of  a  little  Irishman  who 
shouted  to  his  friends  about  to  pull  a  big 
man  from  pounding  the  life  quite  out  of 
him,  "  Let  him  alone  1  let  him  alone  1  I 
may  be  on  top  myself  in  a  few  minutes  1" 
And  of  Dave  Walker,  who  fought  to  a 
standstill  with  his  bare  fists  alone  five 
men  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him.  And 
again  of  that  doughty  knight  of  the  peavie, 
who,  when  attacked  by  an  ax,  waved 
aside  interference  with  the  truly  dauntless 
cry,  "  Leave  him  be,  boys  ;  there's  an  ax 
between  us  1" 

I  tried  to  sketch,  too,  the  drive,  wherein 
a  dozen  times  in  an  hour  these  men 
face  death  with  a  smile  or  a  curse — the 
raging,  untamed  river,  the  fierce  rush  of 
the  logs,,  the  cool  little  human  beings 
poising  with  a  certain  contemptuous  pre- 
ciosity on  the  edge  of  destruction  a^  they 
herd  their  brutish  multitudes  to  the  booms. 
There  was  Jimmy,  the  river  boss,  who 
could  not  swim  a  stroke,  and  who  was 
incontinently  swept  over  a  dam  and 
into  the  boiling  back-set  of  the  eddy 
below.  Three  times,  gasping,  strangling, 
drowning,  he  was  carried  in  the  wide 
s.virlof  the  circle,  sometimes  under,  some- 


thnes  on  top.  Then  his  Jcnee  touched  a 
sand-bar,  and  he  dragged  himself  pain- 
fully ashore.  He  coughed  up  a  quantity 
of  water,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
over  a  miraculous  escape.  '*  Blast  it  all  1" 
he  wailed,  "  I  lost  my  peavie  1" 

"  On  the  Paint  River  drive  one  spring," 
said  I,  '*  a  jam  formed  that  extended  up 
river  some  three  miles.  The  men  were 
working  at  the  breast  of  it,  some  under- 
neath, some  on  top.  After  a  time  the 
jam  apparently  broke,  pulled  down  stream 
a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  plugged  again. 
Then  it  was  seen  that  only  a  small  section 
had  moved,  leaving  the  main  body  still 
jammed,  so  that  between  the  two  sections 
lay  a  narrow  stretch  of  open  water.  Into 
this  open  water  one  of  the  men  had  fallen. 
Before  he  could  recover,  the  second  or 
tail  section  of  the  jam  st  .rted  to  pull. 
Apparently  nothing  could  prevent  him 
from  being  crushed.  A  man  called  Sam — 
I  don't  know  his  last  name — ran  down 
the  tail  of  the  first  section,  across  the 
loose  logs  bobbing  in  the  open  water, 
seized  the  victim  of  the  accident  by  the 
collar,  desperately  scaled  the  face  of  the 
moving  jam,  and  reached  the  top  just  as 
the  two  sections  ground  together  with  the 
brutish  noise  of  wrecking  timbers.  It 
was  a  magnificent  rescue.  Any  but  these 
men  of  iron  would  have  adjourned  for 
thanks  and  congratulations.  Still  retain- 
ing his  hold  on  the  other  man's  collar, 
Sam  twisted  him  about  and  delivered  a 
vigorous  kick.  *  Ihere^  damn  you  1'  said 
he.  That  was  all.  They  fell  to  work  at 
once  to  keep  the  jam  moving." 

I  instanced,  too,  some  of  the  feats  of 
river- work  these  men  could  perform.  Of 
how  Jack  Boyd  has  been  known  to  float 
twenty  miles  without  shifting  his  feet,  on 
a  log  so  small  that  he  carried  it  to  the 
water  on  his  shoulder ;  of  how  a  dozen 
rivermen,  one  after  the  other,  would  often 
go  through  the  chute  of  a  dam  standing 
upright  on  single  logs  ;  of  O'Donnell,  who 
could  turn  a  somersault  on  a  floating 
pine  log ;  of  the  birling  matches,  wherein 
two  men  on  a  single  log  try  to  throw  each 
other  into  the  river  by  treading,  squirrel 
fashion,  in  faster  and  faster  rotation ;  of 
how  a  riverman  and  spiked  boots  and  a 
saw-log  can  do  more  work  than  an  ordi- 
nary man  with  a  rowboat 

I  do  not  suppose  Dick  believed  all 
this — although  it  was  strictly  and  literally 
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true — but  his  imagination  was  impressed. 
He  gazed  with  respect  on  the  group  at 
the  far  end  of  the  street,  where  fifteen  or 
twenty  lumber-jacks  were  interested  in 
some  amusement  concealed  from  us. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  doing?" 
murmured  Dick,  awestricken. 

"  Wrestling,  or  boxing,  or  gambling,  or 
jumping,"  said  I. 

We  approached.  Gravely,  silently, 
intensely  interested,  the  cock-hatted,  spike- 
shod,  dangerous  men  were  playing — 
croquet  1 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  our  nerves. 
We  went  away. 

The  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  place 
we  discovered  to  be  friendly  to  a  degree. 
The  Indian  strain  was  evident  in  various 
dilution  through  all.  Dick's  enthusiasm 
grew  steadily  until  his  artistic  instincts 
became  aggressive,  and  he  flatly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  staying  at  least 
four  days  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sketches.  We  talked  the  matter  over. 
Finally  it  was  agreed.  Deuce  and  I  were 
to  make  a*  wide  circle  to  the  north  and 
west  as  far  as  the  Hudson  Bay  post  of 
Cloche,  while  Dick  filled  his  note-book. 
That  night  we  slept  in  beds  for  the  first 
time. 

That  is  to  say,  we  slept  until  about 
three  o'clock.  Then  we  became  vaguely 
conscious,  through  a  haze  of  drowse — as 
one  becomes  conscious  in  the  pause  of  a 
sleeping-car — of  voices  outside  our  doors. 
Some  one  said  something  about  its  being 
hardly  much  use  to  go  to  bed.  Another 
hoped  the  sheets  were  not  damp.  A  suc- 
cession of  lights  twinkled  across  the  walls 
of  our  room  and  were  vaguely  explained 
by  the  coughing  of  a  steamboat.  We 
sank  into  oblivion  until  the  calling-bell 
brought  us  to  our  feet. 

I  happened  to  finish  my  toilet  a  little 
before  Dick,  and  so  descended  to  the 
sunlight  until  he  might  be  ready.  Roost- 
ing on  a  gray  old  boulder  ten  feet  outside 
the  door  were  two  figures  that  made  me 
want  to  rub  my  eyes. 

The  older  was  a  square,  ruddy-faced 
man  of  sixty,  with  neatly  trimmed,  snow- 
white  whiskers.  He  had  on  a  soft  Alpine 
hat  of  pearl  gray,  a  modishly  cut  gray 
homespun  suit,  a  tie  in  which  glimmered 
an  opal  pin,  wore  tan  gloves,  and  had 
slung  over  one  shoulder  by  a  narrow  black 
strap  a  pair  of  field-glasses. 


The  younger  was  a  tall  and  angular 
young  fellow,  of  an  eager  and  sophomoric 
youth.  His  hair  was  very  light  and  very 
smoothly  brushed,  his  eyes  blue  and  rather 
near-sighted,  his  complexion  pink,  with 
an  obviously  recent  and  superficial  sun- 
bum,  and  his  dothes,  from  the  white 
Panama  to  the  broad-soled  low  shoes,  of 
the  latest  cut  and  material.  Instinctively 
I  sought  his  fraternity  pin.  He  looked 
as  though  he  might  say  "  Rah  I  rah  1" 
something  or  other.  A  camera  completed 
his  outfit. 

Tourists  I  How  in  the  world  did  they 
get  here  ?  And  then  I  remembered  the 
twinkle  of  the  lights  and  the  coughing  of 
the  steamboat  But  what  in  time  could 
they  be  doing  here  ?  Picturesque  as  the 
place  was,  it  held  nothing  to  appeal  to 
the  Baedeker  spirit.  I  surveyed  the  pair 
with  some  interest. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  pretty  good  fishing 
around  here,"  ventured  the  elder. 

He  evidently  took  me  for  an  inhabitant. 
Remembering  my  faded  blue  shirt  and 
my  floppy  old  hat  and  the  red  handker- 
chief about  my  neck  and  the  moccasins 
on  my  feet,  I  did  not  blame  him. 

**  I  suppose  there  are  bass  among  the 
islands,"  I  replied. 

We  fell  into  conversation.  I  learned 
that  he  and  his  son  were  from  New  York. 
Ha  learned,  by  a  final  direct  question 
which  was  most  significant  of  his  not 
belonging  to  the  country,  who  I  was.  By 
chance  he  knew  my  name.  He  opened 
his  heart 

"  We  came  down  on  the  City  of  Flint," 
said  he.  **  My  son  and  I  are  on  a  vaca- 
tion. We  have  been  as  far  as  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  thought  we  would  like  to  see 
some  of  this  country.  I  was  assured  that 
on  this  date  I  could  make  connection 
with  the  North  Star  for  the  south.  I  told 
the  purser  of  the  Flint  not  to  wake  us  up 
unless  the  North  Star  was  here  at  the 
docks.  He  bundled  us  off  here  at  three 
in  the  morning.  The  North  Star  was  not 
here ;  it  is  an  outrage  I" 

He  uttered  various  threats. 

"  I  thought  the  North  Star  was  running 
away  south  around  the  Perry  Sound 
region,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  but  she  was  to  begin  to-day, 
June  16,  to  make  this  connection."  He 
produced  a  railroad  folder.  "  It's  in  this," 
he  continued* 
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"  Did  you  go  by  that  thing  ?"  I  mar- 
veled. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  he. 

"  I  forgot  you  were  an  American,"  said 
I.     "  You're  in  Canada  now." 

He  looked  his  bewilderment,  so  I 
hunted  up  Dick.  I  detailed  the  situation. 
"  He  doesn't  know  the  race,"  I  concluded. 
"  Soon  he  will  be  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion out  of  the  agent.     Let's  be  on  hand." 

We  were  on  hand.  The  tourist,  his 
face  very  red,  his  whiskers  very  white 
and  bristly,  marched  importantly  to  the 
agent's  ofl&ce.  The  latter  comprised  also 
the  post-ofl5ce,  the  fish  depot,  and  a  gen- 
eral store.  The  agent  was  for  the  mo- 
ment dickering  in  re  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
This  transaction  took  five  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Mr.  Tourist  waited.  Then  he 
opened  up.  The  agent  heard  him  placid- 
ly, as  one  who  listens  to  a  curious  tale. 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is,  where's  that 
boat  ?"  ended  the  tourist. 

"  Couldn't  say,"  replied  the  agent. 

"  Aren't  you  the  agent  of  this  com- 
pany ?" 

"  Sure,"  replied  the  agent. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  know  something 
about  its  business  and  plans  and  inten- 
tions ?" 

**  Couldn't  say,"  replied  the  agent. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good 
to  wait  for  the  North  Star?  Do  you 
supp>ose  they  can  be  coming  ?  Do  you 
suppose  they've  altered  the  schedule  ?" 

"  Couldn't  say,"  replied  the  agent. 

"  When  is  the  next  boat  through  here  ?" 

I  listened  for  the  answer  in  trepidation, 
for  I  saw  that  another  "  Couldn't  say  " 
would  cause  the  red-faced  tourist  to  blow 
up.  To  my  relief,  the  agent  merely  inquired, 

"  North  or  south  ?" 

"  South,  of  course.  I  just  came  from  the 
north.  What  in  the  name  of  everlasting 
blazes  should  I  want  to  go  north  again  for  ?" 

"Couldn't  say,"  replied  the  agent. 
"  The  next  boat  south  gets  in  next  week, 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday." 

"  Next  week  1"  shrieked  the  tourist. 

"  When's  the  next  boat  north  ?"  inter- 
posed the  son. 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"What  time?" 

"  Couldn't  say ;  you'd  have  to  watch 
for  her." 

"  That's  our  boat,  dad,"  said  the  young 
^an« 


"  But  we've  just  come  from  there  I" 
snorted  his  father ;  "  it's  three  hundred 
miles  back.  It'll  put  us  behind  two  days. 
I've  got  to  be  in  New  York  Friday.  I've 
got  an  engagement."  He  turned  suddenly 
to  the  agent.  "  Here,  I've  got  to  send  a 
telegram." 

The  agent  blinked  placidly.  "You'll 
not  send  it  from  here.  This  ain't  a  tele- 
graph station." 

"  Where's  the  nearest  station?" 

"  Fifteen  mile." 

Without  further  parley  the  old  man 
turned  and  walked,  stiff  and  military,  from 
the  place.  Near  the  end  of  the  board 
walk  he  met  the  usual  doddering  but 
amiable  oldest  inhabitant 

"  Fine  day,"  chirped  the  patriarch 
in  well-meant  friendliness.  "  They  jest 
brought  in  a  bear  cub  over  to  Antoine's. 
If  you'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  him,  I'll 
show  you  where  it  is." 

The  tourist  stopped  short  and  glared 
fiercely. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  confound  your  bear." 
Then  he  strode  on,  leaving  grandpa  star- 
ing after  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  became 
quite  well  acquainted,  and  he  resigned. 
The  son  appeared  to  take  somewhat  the 
humorous  view  all  through  the  affair, 
which  must  have  irritated  the  old  gentle- 
man. They  discussed  it  rather  thoroughly, 
and  finally  decided  to  retrace  their  steps 
for  a  fresh  start  over  a  better-known  route. 
This  settled,  the  senior  seamed  to  feel 
relieved  of  a  weight  He  even  saw  and 
relished  certain  funny  phases  of  the  inci- 
dent, though  he  never  ceased  to  foretell 
different  kinds  of  trouble  for  the  company, 
varying  in  range  from  mere  complaints  to 
the  most  tremendous  of  damage  suits. 

He  was  much  interested,  finally,  in  our 
methods  of  travel,  and  then,  in  logical 
sequence,  with  what  he  could  see  about 
him.  He  watched  curiously  my  loading 
of  the  canoe,  for  I  had  a  three-mile  stretch 
of  open  water,  and  the  wind  was  abroad. 
Deuce's  empirical  boat-wisdom  aroused 
his  admiration.  He  and  his  son  were 
both  at  the  shore  to  see  me  off. 

Deuce  settled  himself  in  the  bottom. 
I  lifted  the  stem  from  the  shore  and 
gently  set  it  afloat  In  a  moment  I  was 
ready  to  start 

"  Wait  a  minute  I  Wait  a  minute  I' 
suddenly  cried  the  father. 
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I  swirled  my  paddle  back.  The  old 
geotleman  was  hastily  fumbling  in  his 
pockets.  After  an  instant  he  descended 
to  the  water's  edge. 


"Here,"  said  he,  "you  arc  a  judge  of 
fiction ;  take  this." 

It  was  his  steamboat  and  railway  folder. 
[to  be  continued] 


The  Sin  of  Sister  Veronica 

By  the  Baroness  Von  Hutten 

Author  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches,*'  etc 


SISTER  VERONICA  pushed  the 
beans  down  into  the  moist  earth, 
each  one  in  a  hole  by  itself.  It  was 
tiring  work,  but  she  loved  it,  for  she  loved 
the  damp  spring  air  with  its  faint  sweet 
smells.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  millions 
of  flowers  down  in  the  darkness  each 
moved  the  old  earth  a  little  in  its  efforts 
towards  the  light,  and  that  the  earth  gave 
out  this  sweet  smell  as  old  rose-leaves  do 
when  they  are  disturbed  in  a  drawer.  For 
Sister  Veronica  was  imaginative  in  spite 
of  her  great  nose. 

From  time  to  time  the  Sister  paused, 
and,  straightening  up  her  aching  back, 
looked  around  her.  It  was  very  lovely  in 
the  old  cloistered  garden.  Between  the 
slender  pillars,  under  the  loggia,  shone 
fragments  of  the  famous  frescoes  by  Ghir- 
landajo ;  higher  up  the  graceful  bell-tower 
accented  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden  was  the  well  with 
its  heavily  carved  stone  curb. 

Beyond  the  well  lay  the  flower  garden, 
but  the  flowers  had  to  do  the  best  they 
could  by  themselves,  for  the  sisters  never 
helped  them.  (The  Abbess  had  a  small 
garden  of  her  own  in  which  grew  camellias, 
but  the  Sister  Veronica  hated  camellias.) 

However,  the  flowers  got  on  very  well 
by  themselves.  Later,  there  would  be  a 
tangle  of  honeysuckle  in  one  comer  and 
lilies-of-the-valley  in  another.  And,  if  all 
went  well,'the  rose  on  the  wall  would  be 
covered  with  little  yellow  blossoms  to 
charm  the  bees  and  Sister  Veronica. 
Then  there  were  the  violets  which  never 
failed  the  little  nun  who  loved  them  so. 

Sister  Veronica  was  tired  to-day,  for  she 
had  been  very  ill  in  the  winter  and  was 
not  yet  strong.  She  had  fasted  too  much 
and  prayed  too  much  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  chapel  at  all  sorts  of  impossible  and 
pious  hours,  and  had  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  as  a  result.  For  three  weeks  she 
had  lain  in  her  narrow  bed  (almost  as  nar- 


row as  that  dreamless  one  awaiting  each 
of  us),  and  ached  and  burned  and  coughed, 
and  cried  because  she  could  not  go  to  the 
Midnight  Mass  the  night  before  Christmas. 

Sister  Maria  Monica,  the  Sister  with 
the  crossed  eyes,  had  taken  care  of  her, 
and  now  she  was  better,  though  weak,  and 
the  doctor,  who  was  antiquated  enough  to 
bleed  her,  had  at  least  told  her  to  be  in 
the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible.  She 
loved  the  open  air,  but  was  half  afraid 
that  enjoying  it  so  much  was  a  sin. 

This  morning  she  felt  much  better. 
The  little  spikes  of  pale  green  grass  pok- 
ing up  through  the  mold,  the  vivid  blue 
of  the  sky,  the  smell  of  the  eternal  new 
life  beginning  all  around — everything  was 
beautiful,  and  made  her  very  happy.  God 
had  meant  her  to  be  a  simple-minded, 
nature-loving  peasant,  but  she  had  care- 
fully taught  herself  to  be  an  mtrospective, 
self-torturing,  nervous,  Amateur  Saint 

A  bird  began  to  twitter  near  by.  Sister 
Veronica  straightened  up,  sat  down  on 
her  heels,  and  looked  r.round.  There  he 
sat  on  the  brink  of  the  well — a  common 
little  brown  thing  with  an  inquisitive  tail. 
He  couldn't  sing,  for  he  had  no  voice,  but 
he  chattered  away  to  Sister  Veronica, 
and  asked  her  if  she  remembered  her  old 
home  by  the  sea,  when  she  was  a  girl  ? 

*•  Do  you  remember  your  father  with  his 
red  cap  and  his  brown  bare  feet  ?  How 
he  used  to  sing  as  he  drew  his  boat  up 
with  a  s-w-i-s-h  through  the  wet  sand? 
And  your  mother  ?  Do  you  remember  how 
she  used  to  let  you  help  her  wash  the 
clothes  in  the  brook,  on  the  stones  ?  And 
how  you  rubbed  a  hole  in  your  father's 
best  shirt?" 

Sister  Veronica  smiled,  and  then  crossed 
herself  hastily.  "  Dio,  how  worldly  I  am 
this  morning!"  she  thought,  catching  up 
her  stick  and  boring  another  bean-hole, 
coughing  as  she  worked. 

When  all  the  beans  were  planted,  Sistv 
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Veronica  rose  and  crept  down  the  path, 
past  the  well,  into  the  flower  garden.  She 
would  r^st  a  little  before  going  to  chapel. 
She  sat  down  on  the  moss-grown  stone 
bench  near  where  the  lilies-of-the-valley 
would  soon  come,  and  took  up  her  rosary. 

"  Ave  Maria,  .  .  .'*  she  b^an,  when 
suddenly  her  eyes  fell  on  a  little  purple 
flower  that  was  standing  all  alone  in  the 
path,  without  even  a  leaf  to  protect  it. 
The  rosary  dropped.  Just  such  a  flower 
Giuseppe  had  given  her  the  day  he  sailed. 
She  had  never  seen  one  in  all  those  years. 
It  was  just  another  such  day,  too :  she 
was  walking  on  the  beach  with  her 
brother's  baby  in  her  %rms,  when  he  came. 
She  remembered  how  the  wave-wrinkled 
sand,  with  its  wreaths  of  tiny  sticks  and 
stones,  had  sparkled  in  the  sun;  she  re- 
membered the  great  flat-bottomed  boats 
turned  upside  down,  the  smell  of  tar,  the 
flshing-nets  spread  over  poles  to  dry. 

"  Marianina,"  Giuseppe  said,  with  some- 
thing strange  in  his  voice,  "  when  I  come 
back,  will  you  marry  me?" 

And  she  buried  her  face  in  the  moist, 
fuzzy  neck  of  little  C^rmelo  and  did  not 
answer. 

"  Mi  vuoi  bene  ?"  he  insisted,  gently. 
"  You  wish  me  well  ?" 

"  Si." 

"Then  say  yes.  Madonna  mia.''  He 
stooped  and  kissed  the  baby's  fat  cheek 
"  Oh,  Marianina,  if  wc  should  have  such 
a  one  some  day  ourselves  I  Nina — ^you 
will  marry  me  when  1  come  back  ?" 

"  Si," -she  said  again,  looking  up  at  him. 
Then  he  kissed  her  and  blessed  her. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear,"  and  she  said  the 
same  to  him.  "  Dio  ti  benedica,  caro," 
and  he  went. 

He  never  came  back,  because  the  boat 
went  down  off  Caprera,  with  all  hands. 

Ding,  ding,  ding.  It  was  the  Angelus. 
Sister  Veronica  slid  from  the  bench  to  her 
knees,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Mariae." 

And  when  the  bell  ceased  ringing  she 
continued  to  pray.  She  was  praying  for 
forgiveness,  for  had  not  her  thoughts  been 
sinful  ? 

That  ni^^  Sister  Veronica  dreamed  a 
dream.  She  was  sitting  by  an  open  win- 
dow about  which  blew  long  tendrils  of 
scarlet-runners.  Below  her  was  the  sea, 
and  she  was  watching  a  flshing-boat  with 


rust-colored  sails  as  it  bounded  aiong^ 
towards  her.  And  she  knew  that  in  the 
boat  was  Giuseppe  and  he  was  comings 

home  to them.    For  on  her  breast  lay 

a  sleeping  baby ;  a  brown,  round,  dimpled 
thing,  with  silky  rmgs  of  hair  and  a  red 
mouth.  It  was  so  warm  and  soft,  and  she 
loved  it  so  much. 

Just  as  the  boat  reached  land  the  baby 
awoke  and  smiled  at  Marianina  (for  she 
was  Marianina  in  the  dream),  and,  with  a 
rush  of  mother  love,  which  warmed  her  all 
over,  she  stooped  to  kiss  it.  But  before 
her  lips  touched  the  half-opened  mouth — 
Sister  Veronica  awoke. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  she  cried,  feeling  for 
her  rosary;  "what  a  wicked  woman  I 
am  !"  She  rose  hastily,  and,  lighting^  her 
lantern,  she  crept  down  the  long  corridor 
to  the  chapel. 

Sister  Veronica  knelt  down  before  the 
high  altar  in  an  agony  of  repentance,  sob- 
bing and  praying  at  once.  Could  God 
ever  forgive  her?  She  who  had  been  a 
nun  for  nearly  forty  years  to  dream  that 
she  had  a  husband  and  baby  1 

She  knelt  there  until  daylight  was  begin- 
ning to  sift  in  through  the  windows,  while 
the  statues  and  pictures  about  her  looked 
on  with  unmoved  eyes,  some  of  them  even 
simpering  foolishly. 

That  day  Sister  Veronica  did  severe 
penance,  eating  hardly  anything  and  avoid- 
ing the  garden  as  though  the  devil  were 
awaiting  her  there  in  person.  And  she 
went  to  sleep  at  night  with  her  hard,  bony 
rosary  under  her  cheek,  an  Ave  on  her 
lips. 

But  she  dreamed  again  of  the  baby.  It 
was  laughing  and  crowing  and  dancing  so 
she  could  hardly  hold  it.  She  awoke  with 
her  arms  folded  tight  across  her  breast, 
and  cried  when  she  found  them  empty. 
"  Bimbo,  Bimbo,"  she  murmured.  Then, 
with  a  little  conscience-stricken  shriek,  she 
rose  and  went  again  to  the  chapel.  The 
next  night  it  was  the  same  thing,  and  the 
next.  Probably  her  intense  remorse,  the 
fasting,  and  the  vigils  were  the  cause ;  but, 
whatever  it  was,  poor  Sister  Veronica 
dreamed  every  night  of  the  baby  that 
had  never  been,  and  she  loved  it  better  all 
the  time. 

She  was  in  despair.  Haggard  and  wild- 
eyed  she  went  about,  going  from  her  cell 
to  the  chapel  and  then  back  to  her  cell, 
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where  she  did  Heaven  knows  what  to 
subdue  her  unruly  heart.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  she  loved  her  dreams.  In 
the  midst  of  her  prayers  the  feeling — not 
the  thought,  for  her  mind  was  bent  reso- 
lutely on  her  prayer — but  the  feeling  would 
come  to  her,  "  To-night  I  shall  see  it  again 
and  hold  it  in  my  arms." 

Verily  the  devil  must  have  been  rubbing 
his  hands  together  for  joy. 

And  then  one  day  the  Archbishop  came 
and  said  Mass  with  much  splendor  in  the 
chapeL  It  was  a  beautiful  service,  with  a 
great  deal  of  gold  embroidery  and  incense, 
for  the  Church,  though  humble  in  doctrine, 
is  very  magnificent  in  practice. 

Poor  Sister  Veronica,  as  she  knelt, 
thought  of  a  plan  whose  audacity  half 
frightened  her,  but  to  which  she  made  up 
her  mind,  for  she  must  have  help,  she 
thought,  or  she  would  die.  Consciences 
are  like  men.  When  they  have  had  too 
much  artificial  stimulation,  they  sometimes 
become  unruly.  So  Sister  Veronica  went 
to  the  Abbess,  who  was  the  Archbishop's 
sister,  and  the  Abbess  arranged  for  her  a 
private  audience  with  his  Excellency. 

Sister  knelt  and  kissed  the  Archiepisco- 
pal  hand,  which  was  finely  shaped  and 
beautifully  kept.  But  when  his  Excellency 
wished  to  bless  her,  she  shrank  back. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried, "  I  am  too  wicked. 
I  am  a  sinful  woman,  Eccellenza." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  his 
Excellency's  face.  He  had  seen  this  sort 
of  thing  before.  So  many  bad  people  live 
their  lives  through  thinking  themselves 
good,  that  perhaps  things  are  only  bal- 
anced when  some  few  good  people  imagine 
themselves  bad. 

He  waited  in  silence  for  a  minute,  and 
then  asked  her  what  it  was  that  troubled 
her.  And  she  told  him  all  about  it,  begin- 
ning with  the  bird  on  the  well-curb. 

"  I  tried,  oh,  I  tried  not  to  thmk,  Eccel- 
lenza,"  she  said  ;  "  but  the  sun,  and  the 
spring  smells,  and  the  sky,  and  then, 
Eccelienza,  the  flower.  Just  such  a  flower, 
and  I  hadn't  seen  qne  for  forty  years.  I'm 
a  miserable  creature,  not  fit  to  be  in  this 
holy  house." 

*'My  daughter,"  said  his  Excellency, 
kindly  (she  was  about  ten  yeaVs  older  than 
he  himself),  "  you  were  ill  in  the  winter  ?" 

"  Si,  Eccellenza." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her  keenly. 
"  I  must  not  tell  you  that  it  would  be  no 


sin  to  sit  and  dream  deliberately  of  things 
that  can  never  be— that  is  a  sin  for  those 
even  whom  God  has  not  called.to  a  nun- 
nery. But  in  the  spring— ah  1"  His  Ex- 
cellency sighed.  "  And  you  are  not  well 
yet,  I  see.    Give  me  your  wrist." 

Sister  Veronica  held  out  her  knobby, 
big-veined  hand,  and  the  prelate  put  his 
finger  on  the  pulse.  "  Ah,"  he  said  again. 
Sister  Veronica  folded  her  hands  in  her 
sleeves  and  waited. 

•*  You  are  still  weak,  my  daughter.  It 
is  well  to  fast,  and  to  mortify  the  body, 
but — not  too  much.  And  as  to  the  dreams, 
no  one,  not  even  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
can  control  his  dreams.  So,  you  cough, 
too  ?"  he  broke  off. 

"  Si,  Eccellenza,  I  always  cough  a  little." 

♦*  H'm.  You  must  only  do  your  best 
not  to  think  of  these  troubling  things,  and 
let  the  dreams  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
is  no  sin  for  a  woman  to  love  children,  my 
daughter,  and  you  are  none  the  less  a 
woman  for  being  a  nun." 

After  a  short  pause  he  added :  "  Now 
go,  I  will  speak  to  the  Abbess  about  you, 
an4  for  the  present  I  dispense  you — ^no 
vigils,  and  meat  once  a  day." 

Sister  Veronica  stared,  an  honest  peasant 
stare.  She  had  come  for  spiritual  advice, 
and  she  was  given  meat.  Then  suddenly 
she  said,  in  a  timid  tone  of  protest : 

"  But,  Eccellenza,  I  like  meat." 

The  Archbishop  bit  his  lip.  "  Tanto 
meglio,"  he  said ;  '*  so  much  the  better. 
When  you  are  well  again,  you  can  stop 
eating  it." 

"And  you  think  I  will  be  forgiven? 
That  the  good  God  will  pardon  me  ?" 

"  The  good  God  can  pardon  a  great  deal, 
my  daughter,  or  there  would  be  no  world." 
Then,  seeing  the  puzzled  expression  on 
her  good  old  face,  he  added  :  "  I,  as  your 
spiritual  adviser,  give  you  absolution  for 

your "     He    paused ;    that    shadowy 

something  that  would  have  been  a  smile 
had  he  not  been  a  prelate  crossed  his  face 
again.  Then  he  added :  "  For  your 
dreams."  Sister  Veronica  tumbled  down 
on  her  poor  old  prayer-worn  knees  and 
kissed  his  ring  again.  Then  he  raised 
his  hand  and  blessed,  and  as  the  little 
black  figure  disappeared  he  wiped  a  tear 
from  his  Excellent  eye.  "  And  there  is 
so  much  real  sin  in  the  world,"  he  said 
aloud. 

Sister  Veronica,  after  a  short  visit  to  the 
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chapel,  went  out  to  the  garden  and  sat 
down  on  the  stone  bench.  There  was  a 
group  of  little  pale-green  points  at  her 
feet.    The  lilies-of-the-valley  were  coming. 


"  Meat  every  day,"  said  Sister  Veronica. 
"  Thank  God." 

But  she  was  not  thanking  God  for  the 
meat. 


A  PREACHER'S  STORY  OF  HiS  WORK' 

BY  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 

Rector  of  St.  George's  Clisrck.  New  York  City 


V. 


IT  is  quite  remarkable  to  my  own  mind 
that  I  have  never  seen  my  way  to  mod- 
ifying, to  any  great  extent,  the  plans  I 
formed  for  the  work  of  a  great  city  parish 
while  in  Toronto,  quite  by  myself.  It 
was  simply  the  result  of  an  intensely 
earnest  desire  and  effort  to  minister  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  as  I  found 
them  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
people. 

I  had  one  great  advantage  in  coming 
to  St.  George's — an  advantage  generally 
regarded  as  a  disadvantage:  I  found 
positively  an  empty  church.  There  had 
been  an  interim  of  two  years  without  a 
rector.  When  Dr.  Williams,  my  prede- 
cessor, resigned,  he  resigned  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  build  the 
church  up ;  indeed,  even  to  hold  it  together. 
When  I  came,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
there  were  about  twenty  families  of  the 
old  congregation  left  in  the  whole  church, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  floating  debt 
We  did  not  advertise  St.  George's;  we  put 
no  advertisements  of  any  kind  in  the 
papers.  I  began  to  preach  to  a  very 
small  congregation  ;  and,  as  I  said,  I  think 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  begin  in  this 
way  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  people 
around  I  should  have  had  to  fight — people 
who  would  be  sure  to  be  opp>osed  to  the 
things  I  wanted  to  say  and  do.  A  certain 
number  of  people  who  were  here  when  I 
came  soon  left ;  they  did  not  like  my  way. 
As  an  usher  said,  years  afterwards,  "  Those 
that  stayed  stood  for  work,  and  could 
stand  anything."  We  did  not  open  the 
galleries  at  all  for  six  months  after  I  came. 
There  was  none  of  that — I  think  often 
harmful — rush  of  strangers  and  curiosity- 
seekers  at  the  beginning;  we  grew,  com- 
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paratively  speaking,  slowly.  I  preached 
very  badly  the  first  six  months,  too ;  I 
don't  know  why ;  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  had 
any  grip  of  things  for  quite  a  long  time. 
But  I  think  a  slow  growth  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. A  great  many  men  are  broadly 
advertised  before  they  come ;  people  hear 
that  a  great  preacher  is  coming;  they 
crowd  and  rush  at  first,  but  soon  melt 
away.  So,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  our 
growth  was  slow,  as  our  accounts  show. 

I  started  out  in  the  beginning  to  try  to 
reach  the  people  in  the  neighborhood ;  I 
knew  they  had  never  been  reached  before ; 
they  never  could  have  been  reached  with 
the  old  pew  church  system.  Great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  this  part  of  New  York 
City.  Houses  that  had  always  been  occu- 
pied by  one  family  were  constantly  being 
given  up,  and  into  these  houses  came  four 
and  five  and  sometimes  more  families. 
As  long  as  the  houses  were  occupied  by 
one  family,  those  families  naturally  sought 
a  pew,  and  they  were  likely  to  seek  a  pew 
in  the  nearest  church ;  when  they  moved 
uptown,  smaller  families  with  smaller 
means,  people  who  had  been  neglected, 
took  their  places.  That  is  a  point  I  should 
like  to  dwell  on  ;  and  I  have  taken  eveiy 
opportunity  to  present  it  to  the  clergy  in 
my  own  and  in  other  denominations. 
Since  I  came  to  New  York,  below  Twen- 
tieth Street,  forty  churches  have  moved 
uptown,  and  over  300,000  people  have 
moved  into  that  section  of  the  city  from 
which  the  forty  churches  have  gone. 
That  is  the  great  mistake  the  Protestant 
churches  have  made  :  they  are  all  alike — 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Methodists — their  whole  idea  of  church 
relation  is  based  on  the  family  ^hat  can 
live  in  a  twenty-foot  house.  As  soon  as 
th-t  social  unit  moves  away  from  them, 
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they  are  lost.  The  Church  ought  to  be 
able  to  tit  herself  to  new  conditions.  She 
is  like  a  fisherman  accustomed  to  earn 
his  bread  at  catching  herrings ;  presently 
the  run  of  herrings  goes  away  from  that 
section  of  the  sea ;  in  their  place  come  a 
trenaendous  run  of  smelts.  If  the  fisher- 
man could  change  his  net,  he  would  be  a 
richer  man  than  before,  because  smelts 
are  better  fish;  but  he  starves  because 
he  cannot  change  the  size  of  the  meshes. 
That  is  putting  it  very  simply ;  that  is 
about  the  idiotic  policy  that  the  Protestant 
Church  has  followed.  Follow  the  churches 
from  the  Battery  up.  They  can  minister 
fairly  well  to  the  family;  they  know,  by 
tradition  received  from  their  fathers,  how 
to  do  that;  but  when  that  element  departs, 
they  get  frightened  and  run  after  it. 
That  is  precisely  the  situation  ;  but  the 
churches  do  not  recognize  it* 

"  How  do  you  get  on  ?"  they  often  ask. 
By  altering  the  machinery  to  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

It  is  wonderfully  simple  ;  and  yet  it  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  anybody  before.  If 
the  Church  cannot  fit  itself  to  so  moder- 
ate a  change — a  change  wrought  in  the 
evolution  of  a  great  city — is  that  not  a 
most  tremendous  criticism  on  the  lack  of 
life,  development,  and  adaptability  in  the 
Church  ? 

That  was  the  problem  with  which  I  was 
confronted.  Here  was  a  church  which,  in 
the  sixties,  had  been  immensely  success- 
ful. After  1865  il  began  slowly  to  fall  off. 
I  found  a  big  church ;  empty,  expensive 
to  run,  very  costly  to  heat,  most  inadapted 
to  my  work  in  many  ways,  surrounded  by 
a  denser  population  than  in  its  palmier 
days,  and  yet  incapable  of  reaching  that 
population,  except  through  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  the  gulf  between  the  congre- 
gation and  the  Sunday-school  was  a  great 
one.  How  to  cross  the  gulf  between  the 
Sunday-school  and  St  George's  broad 
aisle-line  of  pews  was  a  question  to  be 
solved ;  and  it  was  solved ;  otherwise  my 
work  would  have  been  impossible. 

I  took  the  stand,  first  of  all  (and  I  am 
more  firmly  convinced  of  this  to-day  than 
ever  before),  that  in   order  to  reach  the 

*  In  this  condemnation  of  the  movement  of  Protestant 
churches  north  in  New  Vork.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  und'sr 
stood  as  denying  the  reasonableness  of,  nay.  the  needful- 
ness of,  the  departure  of  iiome  churches.  There  are  local- 
ities on  the  East  Side,  once  Prote^itant,  now  entirely 
Jewish  or  Italian.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone 
can  at  present  ^are  for  th«  Italians 


people  of  a  great  city  the  church  must  be 
absolutely  free  and  open.  You  cannot 
successfully  preach  one  kind  of  Gospel  in 
the  pulpit  if  you  do  not  practice  it  in  the 
pews.  I  don't  care  how  liberal  you  may 
be,  or  how  hospitable;  the  Church  of 
God  is  not  the  place  to  exercise  mere 
hospitality.  Every  man  seeking  his  Father 
has  a  n'j^^f  there.  The  thing  is  to  open 
your  heart  and  hand  to  every  man 
because  he  is  a  child  of  God  and  has  a 
right  to  hear  of  his  Father ;  the  Church 
was  built  for  that  purpose  ;  it  is  futile 
for  her  to  repeat  the  Gospel  of  freedom 
and  practice  something  else.  If  people 
ask  the  cause  of  my  success,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  was  one  of  the  main 
things — I  recognized  that  point ;  and  the 
Church  in  her  attitude  towards  the  mass 
of  people  is  wrong  to-day — wrong,  wrong, 
wrong.  People  say  I'm  a  crank  on  the 
free  church.  Well,  perhaps  I  am ;  but 
then  I  propose  to  live  and  die  a  crank. 
They  say,  "  You  get  a  lot  of  bums  in  a 
free  church."  All  right ;  "  bums  " — or,  I 
might  say,  religious  rounders — want  relig- 
ion, and  when  one  of  them  is  converted 
and  feels  that  the  Church  needs  him,  and 
needs  what  he  can  do,  he  becomes  a  grand 
working  man.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
reach  the  middle-class  people  and  work- 
ing people  than  by  the  free  church ;  and 
they  make  the  best  workers;  they  are 
not  unsettled  by  the  social  engagements 
of  an  inefficient  life,  as  are  the  rich ;  they 
will  stand  by  you,  work  for  you  and  with 
you ;  give  you  three  evenings  in  the  week 
and  stick  to  it  ^There  should  be  at  least 
one  place  beside  the  grave  that  men  have 
in  common — the  Church  of  God./ 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  charge  admission 
to  any  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  can  occasionally  do  that  because, 
traditionally,  for  so  many  years  she  has 
been  right  in  her  application  of  the  free 
church  to  the  people.  She  has  estab- 
lished a  tradition  by  long  years  of  self- 
denying  effort,  persuading  the  people  that 
she  is  working  for  the  people,  and  that  en- 
ables her  to  charge  admission  now.  The 
priests  go  to  the  poor  as  quickly  as  to  the 
rich ;  and  now,  when  she  puts  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  admission,  people  pay 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  her  doors  are  always 
open.  I  can  go  to  the  Cathedral  at  any 
time  on  any  day,  and  find  a  place  to 
kneel,     I  went  one  day  into  St.  Patrick's 
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and  found  there  four  of  the  clergymen  who 
had  come  to  my  anniversary.  A  Protest- 
ant church  cannot  charge  admission,  be- 
cause it  does  not  fit  with  Protestant  tra- 
ditions. But  I  would  a  great  deal  rather 
make  a  man  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  get 
in  a  church  than  say,  "I  own  a  piece  of 
real  estate  in  the  floor  of  such  and  such 
a  church,  and  therefore  I  can  go  in." 

In  St.  George's  Church  some  of  the 
pews  were  owned  in  fee  simple,  by  as  good 
a  title  as  that  of  real  estate  or  a  house. 
This  idea  of  proprietorship  in  the  church 
is  all  wrong.  The  pews  were  nearly  all 
surrendered  after  I  came,  but  one  or  two 
we  could  not  buy ;  they  are  still  owned  ; 
but  we  don't  pay  any  attention  to  them  ; 
we  fill  the  church  right  up,  and  do  not 
keep  any  places ;  we  never  turn  people 
away  when  there  is  a  seat  Some  owners 
objected  at  first,  but  they  gradually 
dropped  out;  the  spirit  of  the  church  was 
too  much  for  them. 

One  of  the  first  means  I  adopted  in 
trying  to  reach  the  people  of  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  was  to  start  a  mission 
on  Avenue  A.  I  hired  a  room  at  five 
dollars  a  night  behind  a  saloon  on  Avenue 
A ;  and  there  I  went,  with  one  layman. 
We  had  printed  a  circular  saying  that  a 
Sunday-school  would  be  opene:i  for  boys 
at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
We  had  boys  alone  at  first  I  went 
to  the  room  with  one  layman,  and  found 
perhaps  seventy-five  or  eighty  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  •ten  to  sixteen. 
This  was  all  the  result  of  a  placard  ; 
I  had  done  no  personal  work  at  all.  I 
walked  in,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
I  saw  was  that  the  boys  had  ranged 
themselves  like  a  wedge,  and  before  I 
could  say  a  word  I  was  knocked  flat  on 
the  floor — full  length — and  for  a  while  we 
had  a  pretty  rough  time,  until  we  had 
cleaned  out  about  twenty  of  the  worst  of 
them.  We  did  the  best  we  could  with 
the  boys  that  remained.  When  we  got 
ready  to  go,  my  friend  went  out  a  little 
ahead  of  me,  and  when  I  got  out,  I  found 
him  astride  the .  gutter,  with  two  boys 
between  his  legs,  defending  himself  from 
two  more.  1  never  called  a  policeman  ; 
though  at  first  things  of  that  kind  hap- 
pened. I  remember  one  man  in  particu- 
lar— a  big,  strong  fellow.  He  came  in 
and  sat  down  in  the  Sunday-school  (by 
this  time  I  had  some  of  the  very  best 


teachers  I  could  find  working  there,  and 
I  always  put  the  best  workers  I  had  there), 
and  b^an  lo  talk  in  a  way  that  a  man 
should  not  talk  to  a  lady.  He  was  a 
little  drunk.  I  saw  the  lady's  face  flush ; 
I  walked  over,  and  told  him  to  get  out 
He  would  not  move.     I  s^id  : 

"  We  are  here  to  help  you  people ;  we 
are  paid  nothing  for  it ;  now,,  you  are 
enough  of  a. man  to  respect  a  lady;  why 
do  you  sit  here  and  make  ic  impossible 
for  her  to  teach  these  boys  ?"• 

He  swore  at  me  and  would  not  get  out 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  call  a  police- 
man, do  you  ?     Go  out  quietly." 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  I  saw  I  was 
in  for  a  row.  He  was  as  big  a  man  as  I 
am.  I  did  not  call  a  policeman,  but  I  hit 
him  harder  than  I  ever  hit  a  man  in  my 
life,  and  knocked  him  down.  Then  I 
stood  over  him  and  said : 

"  Have  you  had  enough  ?" 

He  said,  "  Yes." 

"  All  right,"  I  answered ;  "  now  get  out." 
And  he  went 

About  three  weeks  after  that,  we  got  into 
a  scrimmage  outside  the  Sunday-school 
room  with  some  toughs,  and,  to  my  horror, 
I  saw,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
this  same  burly  fellow,  and  I  began  to  feel 
that,  between  him  and  the  others,  I  would 
be  killed,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
walked  up  to  the  ringleader  and  said : 

"  The  Doctor  an'  me  can  clean  out  this 
saloon ;  you  get  out" 

But  all  that  sort  of  thing  soon  passed 
away.  We  carried  on  meetings  every 
night  for  six  or  seven  years  in  Avenue  A. 
The  work  we  did  there  would  be  charac- 
terized as  entirely  Gospel  preaching.  We 
had  men  from  the  McAuley  Mission  con- 
stantly taking  charge  of  the  services. 
Every  single  night  for  six  or  seven  years 
we  had  Gospel  preaching  there.  We  had 
experience  meetings,  we  had  evening 
prayer-meetings — sometimes  lasting  all 
night.  I  allowed  all  my  associates  the 
widest  liberty,  even  when  my  own  convic- 
tions did  not  permit  me  to  approve  entirely 
of  their  methods.  Dr.  Wilson  was  with 
me  then  ;  he  was  chief  among  my  associ- 
ates ;  he  had  come  to  me  from  Canada. 
He  had  been  a  stiff  churchman.  W^hile  in 
Canada  he  had  been  stimulated  and  helped, 
and  his  own  life  had  been  greatly  quickened, 
by  the  Salvation  Army ;  he  believed  in  those 
methods  and  practiced  them,  and  I  did 
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not  feel    like    doing  anything  to   hinder 
him,  althougti   I   became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced   that    such  work  did  not  pay,  that 
time  and   energy  were  wasted.     I  should 
not  like    to    say  that  no  good  came  from 
those  meeting^,  but .  I  do  say  that  little 
good  came  from  them.    Far  more  good,  in 
my  iudgment,  would  have  resulted  from 
one  well-conducted  Bible  class  led  by  a 
capable,    godly    man   or    woman    among 
boys  and   girls  than  came  out  of  six  nights 
a  week    preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
way  in  Avenue  A.     That  is,  so  far  as  I 
cart  ]udg^.      Never  was  a  more  persistent, 
painstaking  effort  made  to  apply  what  is 
called  old-fashioned  Gospel  preaching  to 
the    community   than   we   made   for   six 
years  on  distinctly  Salvation  Army  lines ; 
and  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  testimonies 
and     all    the    rest  were  mostly  trumped 
up.     The    effect  was  bad.     It  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to   start   the  children's 
work.      The  only  lasting  good  that  came 
from  the  work  was  that  we  gathered  the 
young  people  together ;  the  older  people 
who  came   to  the  Gospel  meetings  spread 
to  other  Gospel  meetings,  and  are  probably 
giving  the  same  testimonies  to-day.    Here 
and  there  good  is  done  by  such  methods; 
here  and   there  a  man  is  reformed;  but 
men  can  be  reformed  in  the  church  if  she 
is  only  big  enough  and  wide  enough,  and 
will  push  open  her  doors.     I  do  not  want 
to    appear  as  condemning  this   style  of 
work;  I   merely  say  that  I  found  other 
work  more  profitable.     I  preached  on  the 
streets,  often ;  my  laymen — solid,  capable, 
first-rate  men — preached  on  the  streets 
again  and  again  ;  we  worked  for  six  years, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it  worth 
speaking  of. 

The  times  had  changed  since  I  had  done 
my  work  in  Norwich,  England.  The  condi- 
tions were  different  I  am  sure  the  meth- 
ods I  employed  there  would  not  succeed 
to-day.  I  could  not  do  that  sort  of  thing 
now ;  I  could  no  more  do  it  than  I  could 
put  a  butterfly  back  into  the  chrysalis. 
That  method  would  not  succeed  anywhere 
to-day  ;  the  men  I  stood  alongside  of  years 
ago,  if  they  are  preaching  that  way  now,  are 
preaching  to  diminished  audiences — there 
is  no  question  about  that  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  fisherman  who  would  not 
change  his  net  to  the  fish.  They  had  a 
message  that   appealed  to  a  decade,  but 


that  decade  has  changed ;  it  lies  behind 
us ;  people  want  the  Gospel,  but  not  in 
that  way.  That  is  my  profound  convic- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  had  prob- 
ably a  larger  experience  in  that  line  than 
any  other  clergyman  in  our  Church.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  gain  the  ear  of  the 
people  here  to-day  using  the  means  I 
employed  in  Norwich  years  ago — I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  does ;  I  do  know  I 
can  get  the  ear  of  people  by  using  the 
means  I  do  use.  I  have  often  stopped 
and  listened  to  a  street  preacher;  and 
while  I  honor  their  devotion  and  take  off 
my  hat  to  their  Christian  character,  I 
have  never  heard  one  with  a  message 
likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  sorts  of 
men  as  they  pass  on  the  street.  It  seems 
to  me  they  have  mistaken  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  Some  people  think  I  am  reacting 
too  far ;  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  am  working 
on  the  lines  that  seem  to  me  right 

For  several  years  we  had  very  delight- 
ful work  in  the  Mission  among  the  young. 
The  ladies'  work  among  the  mothers  of 
the  neighborhood  was  excellent ;  and  when 
we  found  we  had  sufficient  hold  there,  and 
our  new  building  was  ready,  I  gave  up 
Avenue  A  and  drifted  the  people  up  here. 
When  I  first  came,  there  was  no  building, 
only  a  little  old-fashioned  chapel  seating 
about  four  hundred  children,  where  Sunday- 
school  had  been  carried  on.  We  did  not 
have  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  people 
to  change  and  come  up  here  ;  although  at 
first  it  was  a  little  hard  to  get  the  adults — 
the  very  poor  men  and  women.  But  I 
have  already  said  that  the  chief  result  of 
our  work  on  the  East  Side  here  in  New 
York  was  that  we  got  hold  of  the  young.  I 
emphasize  .that,  because  my  experience 
leads  me  to  feel  strongly  that  the  way  to 
reach  a  neighborhood  is  to  reach  the 
children.  I  do  not  think  a  man's  ministry 
in  a  district  begins  to  tell  until  the  end  of 
ten  years ;  that  is,  until  the  children  he 
has  taken  hold  of  as  little  fellows  begin  to 
reach  young  manhood  and  womanhood. 
So,  if  I  were  asked  how  to  reach  a  neigh- 
borhood, I  should  say,  *•  Get  hold  of  the 
young — the  children."  I  was  talking  the 
other  day  with  some  gentlemen  about  the 
extraordinarily  unique  opp>ortunity  af- 
forded by  the  development  of  the  city  on  the 
north;  and  some  one  asked,  **  How  would 
you  manage  it  ?"     I  said,  "  I  would  take 
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six  stables,  or  rent  space  above  stables, 
pick  out  half  a  dozen  godly,  able,  capa- 
ble young  men,  give  them  $1,500  a  year, 
and  tell  them  to  start  Sunday-schools  in 
those  stables.**  I  would  pick  out  places 
where  the  population  was  coming  in  ;  I 
would  go  where  real  estate  people  thought 
property  was  likely  to  advance  ;  and  in 
ten  years  I  believe  that  half  of  those  Sun- 


[tO  BE  continued] 


day-schools  would  have  developed  into  big 
churches.  I  know  I  could  do  it  myself ; 
I  know  I  could  pick  out  men  to  do  it. 
That  is  ray  idea  of  how  churches  ought  to 
be  started  in  a  great  city.  Of  course  New 
York  offers  a*  unique  opportunity ;  an 
opportunity  which  our  Chufch  (I  will  not 
criticise  other  Churches)  is  not  taking— -or 
taking  very  imperfectly. 
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Bee  and  Other  Essays  (The).  Bv  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  (Temple  Classics.)  The  \facmillan 
Company,  New  Vork.    4x6  in.    281  pages. 

Belle-Nivernaise  (La).  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 
By  Frank  W.  Freeborn.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
4Vix6^in.    68  pages.    25c.    (Postage,  5c.) 

Bishop  (The).     By  Cyrus  Townsend   Brady. 

Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 

301  pages.  $1.50. 
Stories  partly  fictitious,  partly  from  real  life. 
They  tell  strange  experiences  in  the  profes- 
sional life  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Far  West,  who  in 
some  ways  resembles  the  late  Bishop  Whipple, 
especially  in  that  he  gets  close  to  the  life  of 
rough  men  and  b  Beloved  by  them.  The 
tales  are  decidedly  uneven  in  force  and  proba- 
bility, but  taken  together  they  make  a  lively, 
vivacious,  and  entertaining  volume. 

Botticelli.  By  A.  Streeter.  (The  Great  Mas- 
ters in  Painting  and  Sculpture.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  Vork.    5x8  in.    167  pages.    $1.75. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Charlotte  Mary  Yonge  :  Her  Life  and  Letters. 

By  Christabel  Coleri&e.    Illustrated.    The  MacroU- 
lan  Co.,  New  Vork.    5Vsx9  in.    J91  pages. 

An  adequate  and  generally  readable  account 
of  the  life  of  the  author  of  "The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe,"  of  the  really  better  if.  not  more 
famous  books.  "The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest "  and  **  The  Daisy  Chain,"  and  of  a  long 
list  of  stories  and  other  writings  which  were  a 
distinct  influence  for  character  and  truth  upon 
the  generation  for  which  they  were  written. 
An  uncompleted  autobiography  has  many 
quaint  glimpses  of  English  life  in  the  early 
vears  of  Miss  Yonge's  long  and  useful  life. 
There  are  also  many  letters,  which  have  the 
rare  quality  of  being  natural  as  well  as  gently 
humorous  and  observant.  Altogether  this  is 
a  pleasant  record  of  a  sweet  and  gracious 
personality. 

Child's  Religious  Life  (The) :  A  Study  of  the 
Child's  Relirious  Nature  and  the  Best  Methods 
for  its  TrainlnK  and  Development.  By  Rev. 
William  (ieorge  Koons,  A.M..  B.D.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  Vork.    5x7^  i«.    270  pages.    %\. 

This  is  a  book  neither  of  mere  theory  on  the 

one  hand  nor  of  mere  precepts  on  the  other. 

It  is  rather  a  statement  of  principles  in  rela- 


tion to  the  practical  effort  of  training  the  relig- 
ious side  of  children's  nature.  There  is  no 
argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  relig- 
ious nature ;  no  attempt  to  explain  or  analyze 
it.  The  existence  of  instinctive  and  acquired 
spiritual  traits  is  assumed  ;  just  as  in  a  medi- 
cal work  the  existence  of  the  body  Ls  assumed. 
In  one  sense,  therefore,  this  is  not  a  book  of 
psychology.  It,  however,  uses  the  results  of 
psycholo^  in  determining  what  is  really  effi- 
cient reli^ous  education  and  what  is  not. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
considered :  the  child  not  a  miniature  adult; 
how  to  destroy  the  religious  instinct ;  child 
'sympathy  for  others ;  the  motor  side  of  relig- 
ious training.  Subjects  like  these  are  group^ 
under  three  main  divisions :  the  child^s  relig- 
ious nature;  its  formation;  and  methods  of 
training.  Men  like  William  J  ames,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  and  G.  A.  Coe  are  frequently  quotea. 
Every  church  ought  to  have  a  library  of  books 
designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  This  book  might  well  find  a  place  in 
any  collection  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  in  the 
home. 

Colomba.  Bv  Prosper  M^rim^e.  Edited  by 
Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  4»^x6% 
in.    50c.    (Postage,  5c.) 

Contrasts.  By  Florence  Henniker.  John  Lane, 

New  York.    5x8  in.    292  pages. 
Short  stories  of  English  life  ;  some  are  vivid 
and  appealing  to  the  sympathies ;  others  are 
feeble  and  machine-made. 

Correspondence  of  the  Colonial  Governors  of 
Rhode  Island,  X7a3-i775-  Edited  by  Gertrude  Sel- 
wyn  Kimball.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  II.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.    6x9  in.    498  pages.    $5,  net 

Dawn  of  the  New  Era  (The).  By  Abbie 
Daniels  Mason.  The  James  H.  West  Co.,  Boston. 
4%x7in.    140  pages.    75c. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Wilhelm  M tiller.   Edited 

by  Philip  Schuyler  Allen  and  James  Taft  Hatheld. 

The   University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    5y4x8 

in.    201  pages. 

This  charming  book  contains  excerpts  from 

the  diary  and  letters  of  Max  Miiller's  father. 

Three  years  ago  the  great  Indian  philologist 

discovered  among  his  mother's    papers  the 

diary   and  letters;    but    he  himself    passed 
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away  before  the  fragments  could  be  published. 
They  afford  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  nota- 
ble uerman  poet  and  into  the  German  society 
(particularly  the  literary  society)  of  the  early 
pan  of  this  century — a  time  ot  great  signin- 
cance  for  the  future  of  the  Fatherland. 


Elementary  Studies  in  Insect  Life.  By  Samuel 
J.  Hanter,  A.M.  lllustnited.  Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka. 
5x8  in.    3«  pages.    $US. 

Elizabeth's  Children.    John  Lane,  New  York. 

5x7%  in.  J64  pages.  11.50. 
One  is  prejudiced  against  this  book  at  the 
outset  by  tne  very  peculiar  announcement  on* 
the  cover.  If  this  mvolved  statement  is  not 
intended  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
the  author  of  the  book  is  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth's  Visits"  (now  known  to  be 
Elinor  (iwyn),or  at  least  to  suppose  that  this 
may  or  might  be  the  authorship,  one  does  not 
know  what  it  does  mean.  A  reading  of  the 
book  does  not  dispel  this  prejudice,  it  is 
forcedly  facetious  and  abounds  in  trying  baby 
dialect  and  slang. 

Faithful  Unto  Death :  A  Word  of  Admonition 
to  the  Confirmed  Youth  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Horstmann.  The  Eden 
Publishing  House,  St  Louis,  Mo.  4x6  in.  il2 
pages. 

First  Makers  of  England  :  Julius  Csesar,  King 
Alfred  the  Great.  By  Laay  Magnus.  (Dutton's 
Home  and  School  Library.)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  Yoric    4*4x7  in.    I*  pages.    60c„  net 

Gentleman  from  Everywhere  (The].  By  Tames 
Henry  Foss.  Illustrated.  Published  by  the  Author, 
22  Claremont  Park,  Boston.    SVkxS  in.    318  pages. 

Handbook  of  Climatology.  By  Julius  Hann. 
TransUted  by  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward.  Part  I. 
The  Macraillan  Co.,  New  York.  5Hx9  in.  43/  pages. 
>3,net 

Helps  to  the  Holy  Communion.    From  the 
writings  of  Phillip:^  Brooks.    Compiled  by  Caroline 
A.  Derby.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Ca.  New  York.    3x4% 
in.    106  pages.    50c.,  net. 
A  very  helpful  little  book,  in  which  the  office 
of  the  Communion  in  the  Prayer- Book  is  sup- 
plemented   by  meditations    taken  from    the 
writings  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea.  By  Johann  Wolfgang 
Goethe.  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Palmer.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4ViX7  in.    202  pages.    SOc 


Heroes  of  the  Norselands :  Their  Stories  Re- 
told by  Katharine  P.  Boult.  Illustrations.  (The 
Temple  Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    4x6  in.    211  pages. 

House  on  the  Hudson  (The).  By  Frances 
PoweU.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.   416  pages. 

Somewhat  overwrought  and  long  drawn  out. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Bu- 
rope  (An).  By  James  Harvey  Robinson.  Illustrated. 
Gum  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7S  io.  714  pages. 
A  cursory  examination  of  this  book  shows 
that  in  arrangement  and  division  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  typographical  appearance  ana 
illustration,  the  volume  is  attractive  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for  reference  use.  A  closer 
examination  shows  also  that  it  is  written  in  a 
readable  style,  and  that  Professor  Robinson 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  combining 
the  merit  of  concise  historical  statement  with 
that  of  an  easy,  readable  style.  In  its  essence 
the  book  is  ijather  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  European  culture,  as  the  author  hints 


in  his  preface,  than  a  point-to-point  history  of 
political  and  military  events.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  the  book  deals  with  the  perHonal 
and  anecdotal  side  of  history,  it  is  calculated 
to  entertain  in  a  dignified  way  as  well  as  tc 
instruct 

Keys  of  the  Kingdom  and  Other    Sermons 

(The).    By  R.  J.  Campbell  M.A.    The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    121  pages. 

Kindergarten  Building  Gifts  (The).  By  Eliza- 
beth Harrison  and  Belfe  Woodsen.  Illustrated. 
The  Sigma  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  5x8  in.  OS 
pages. 

Light  in  Dark  Places:  A  Spiritual  Imagina- 
tion. By  Newman  Smyth.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  ft 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  26  pages.  JOc  (Postage,  5c) 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Oxford.  Bv  Laurence 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribnef^i  Sons,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    274  pages.    $1  JO,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Living  for  the  Best.  Bv  James  G.  K.  McQurc. 
The  Fleming  H .  Ke veU  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7%  in. 
175  pages.    6Qc.,  net 

Loves  Labour's  Lost.  By  William  Shake- 
speare. Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke.  (First  Folio  Edition.)  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  4x(>%  in.  265  pages.  50c  net 
The  second  volume  in  the  First  Folio  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  commented  upon  at  length  in 
these  columns  some  time  ago.  The  character- 
istic feature  of  this  edition,  as  readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  remember,  is  its  use  of  the  text  of 
the  First  Folio.  This  volume,  dealing  with  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Shakespearean  plays, 
supplies  the  reader  with  all  possible  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  play,  its  text,  its  sources, 
and  its  relation  to  its  time.  This  information 
is  conveyed  in  a  preface  and  introduction,  a 
glossary,  variorum  readings,  and  a  series  of 
very  full  notes.  * 

Manual    for    Christian    Instruction   (AV 
Wilson  R.  Buxton.    The    Pilgrim    Press, 
4%x7in.    98  pages. 

Memorial  Collection  of  Sermonis.  By  Ed  wards 
A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Compiled  by  his  Daughter. 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  6x9%  in.  121  pages. 
>1  JO,  net. 

Those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Park  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
historical  development  of  New  England  the- 
ologry  will  find  tjiis  volume  especially  valuable, 
for  it  contains  sermons  that  are  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Park  and  representative  of  his  thought 
Some  of  the  most  suggestive  matter  in  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix,  consist- 
ing of  notes  bn  four  of  the  sermons. 

Modem    Secret    Societies.     By    Charles    A. 
Blanchard.  D.D     The  National  Christian  Assoda- 
•tlon,  Chicago.    4x6  in.    310  pages.    75c 

More  Bible  Stories  Without  Names.  By  Rev. 
Harry  Smith,  MA.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co^ 
New  York.    5x7  in.    168  pages.    75c. 

More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin :  A  Record  of 
His  Work  in  a  Series  of  Hitherto  Unpublished 
Letters.  Edited  by  Francis  Darwin  sind  A.  C. 
Seward.  In  2  vols.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5».^X8%  in.    $5,  net.     (Postage  additional) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

New  International  Encyclopedia  (The).  Ed- 
ited by  Daniel  Coit  (Jilman.  LL.D.,  Harry  Thurston 
Peck  Ph.D.^L.H.D..  and  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 
Vol.  VIM.  Dwid,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  7x10 
in.    955  pages. 
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Notes  from  Nature's  Lyre.  By  Howard  Beck 
Reed.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
3J9  pages.    $1.50. 

Overtones:  A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Joseph 
Cook.  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  New  York.  5V^x8 
in.    184  pages. 

Pathway  to  Reality  (The) :  Being  the  Gifford 

Lectures   Delivered    in   the   University   of  8t. 

Andrews  in  the  Session  zaoa-xoqa.    By  Kt.  Hon. 
.    Richard  BurdonHaldane,M.P..LL.D.,K.C.    E.P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5%x9  in.    316  pages. 

#3,  net. 
Dr.  Haldane  had  no  easy  task  in  following 
such  lecturers  as  Professors  Royce  and  James. 
Their  work,  and  that  of  their  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg,  has  suggested  to  nim  that 
the  next  great  advance  in  speculative  thought 
may  be  made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  great  masters  are  Aristotle  and  Hegel, 
the  former  of  whom  was  first  truly  interpreted 
by  the  latter.  For  himself  he  essays  to  inter- 
pret Hegel's  fundamental  principles  and  clear 
them  of  misconceptions.  In  the  first  place  he 
considers  at  length  the  nature  of  Reality; 
subsequently  to  this  comes  an  extended  criti- 
cism of  the' Categories,  or  fundamental  forms 
of  thought  employed  by  the  .sciences.  The 
general  character  of  the  discussions  is  exposi- 
tory and  critical,  and,  accordingly,  cannot  well 
be  summarized  here.  The  Aristotelo-Hegel- 
ian  doctrine,  that  the  real  is  the  individual, 
defended  and  illustrated  so  elaborately  in 
Professor  Royce*s  work,  "  The  World  ana  the 
Individual,"  receives  strong  emphasis;  like- 
wise the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  in  causes  but 
in  purposed  ends  that  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena  is  to  be  sought,  and  reality  found  in 
its  varying  degrees.  In  other  words,  the 
Cosmos,  as  a  manifestation  of  mind  and  a 
revelation  of  purpose,  can  only  teleologicaUy 
be  explained. 

Phillips  Brooks  :  As  His  Friends  Knew  Him. 
From  *•  The  CongregationaUst."  Illustrated.  The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    10x8  in.    91  pages.    75c 

Plato*8  Republic.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
LL.D.  (Dutton's  Home  and  School  Librarv.)  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  IM  pages. 
60c.,  net. 

Poems.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.    5^x9  in.    122  pages.    $2.50,  net. 

Poems  and  Verses.  By  Carl  Norton.  Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.    6x9  in.    33  pages.    $i. 

Poland :  A  Study  of  the  Land,  People,  and 
Literature.  By  George  Brandes.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    S^xP^in.    310  pages.    $3,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Prose  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
ermy.  Yellowplunh  Papers.  Edited  by  Walter 
Terrold.  Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    456  pages.    $i. 

Quaint  Family  of  Three  (The).  Bv  Duncan 
McRa.  The  Tribune  Company  Print,  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.    5x7V4  in.    71  pages.    35c. 

Ronald  Camaquay :  A  Commercial  Clergyman. 

By   Bradley   Oilman.     The   Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.  5x8  in.  374  pages.  $1J0. 
The  interest  of  this  story  comes,  not  from  its 
plot  or  its  literary  quality — although  it  is  of  at 
least  average  merit  in  both  resi>ects — but  from 
the  novelty  of  its  subject.  This  is  what  may 
be  called  the  inside  history  of  a  church.  The 
"commercial  clergyman"  is  a  popular  and 
eloquent  preacher  who  takes  holcl  of  a  strug- 


gling church,  builds  it  up  materially,  caters  to 
every  one's  tastes,  seeks  to  please  every  one, 
and  in  the  end  makes  out  of  a  struggling  but 
spirituaUy-minded  congregation  an  ambitious, 
extravagant,  ostentatious  people.  The  book 
is  full  of  sharp  hits  on  typical  church  charac- 
ters, such  as  the  woman  who  tries  to  run  every- 
thing, the  trustee  who  makes  an  advertise- 
ment for  his  business  out  of  his  church  work, 
the  faithful  drudge  who  is  clerk  of  every  com- 
mittee and  stays  up  nights  writing  up  reports, 
the  critics  and  carpers  on  doctrinal  points, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  Probably  almost*  every 
one  who  reads  the  book  will  constantly  be 
inclined  to  fit  the  different  characters  on 
actual  persons.  As  a  contrast  to  the  "com- 
mercial clergyman  "—but,  it  must  be  admitted, 
less  interestmg— is  the  faithful,  industrious, 
spiritual  minister  who  in  the  end  finds  his 
reward,  not  in  any  flattery  and  praise,  but 
in  actual  accomplishment. 

Siege  of  York  (The) :  A  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Thomas  Lord  Fairfax.  By  Beatrice  Marshall. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    318  pages.    >1.50. 

A  historical  romance  dating  back  to  the 
struggle  between  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 
given  in  autobiographical  form,  the  narrator 
being  the  heroine,  a  Royalist  maiden  whose 
lover  is  a  Roundhead.  "  The  great  Lord  Fair- 
fax," Charles  I.,  Prince  Rupert,  and  other 
famous  personages  figure  in  the  story;  the 
illustrations  as  well  as  the  word  pictures  of 
York  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  society 
as  it  was  then  are  of  interest. 

Some  Useful  Animals  and  What  They  Do  for 
Us.    By  John  Monteith.  M.A.,  and  Caroline  Mon- 
teith.    Illustrated.    The  American  Book  Co.,  New 
.  York.    5x7Hin.    232  pages.    50c 

Studies  in  the  Apostolic  Church :    A   Year's 
Course   of   Thirty-five    Lessons,    Providing    a 
Daily   Scheme    for    Personal    Study.    Adapted 
also  to  Class-Work.    By  Charles  Herbert  Morg^^n, 
Thomas  Eddy  Taylor,  S.  Earl  Taylor.    Jennings  £c 
Pye,  Cincinnati. 
This  manual  is  very  well  planned  for  its  pur- 
pose— a  thoroug^h  study  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  during  the  first  century,  as  ex- 
hibited   consecutively    in    the    Acts    of    the 
Apostles  and  their  writings.    It  is  rather  more 
thorough  for  the  practical  Christian  purpose 
in  view  than  for  a  scholarly  purpose.    Its 
bibliography  of    useful  reference-books  has 
some   significant  omissions ;  and   variations 
from  traditional  opinions,  even  when  most 
strongly  supported,  ^.  p:,  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  are  not  even  men- 
tioned.   This  does  not  seem  really  wise,  and 
is  the  more  regrettable,  so  good  is  the  book  in 
other  respects. 

Until  Seventy  Times  Seven.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker,  New  York.    5x7V4  in.    180  pages.    $1. 

Verses.  By  Bertha  Gemeaux  Woods.  The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  5x8  in- 
120  pages. 

Whence  Cometh  Help :  An  Aid  to  Home  and 
Individual  Devotions.  Prepared  by  John  Wrifi[ht 
Buckhara.  The  Pilgrim  Prc»s,  Boston.  4V4X7%  in. 
65  I 


WriUen  in  Florence:  The  Last  Verses  of 
Hugh  McCulloch.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co»  London. 
S%x7%in.    107  pages. 
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Prom  the  London  Spectator 

'*  What  chiefly  strikes  the  reader  in  these  studies  is  the 
prevailing  sanity  of  the  writer.  His  estimates  .  .  .  are 
undisHgured  by  gush  or  preciosity.  We  are,  perhaps, 
too  near  any  of  these  [composers]  to  expect  finality  in 
any  of  his  judgments,  but  we  have  nowhere  encountered  in 
contemporary  criticism  a  more  terse  or  lucid  summary  of 
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The  decision  of  the 
^'hflSrrStSl^'     United  States  Supreme 

Court  in  the  Alabama 
case  indicates,  if  it  does  not  definitely 
and  finally  decide,  that  the  remedy  for  any 
injustice  to  the  n^;ro  race  involved  in  the 
amended  Constitutions  of  the  Southern 
States  must  be  sought  by  political  action, 
not  by  appeals  to  the  courts.  The  fif- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  "  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
ser\'itude."  The  amended  Constitution 
of  Alabama  allows  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  register  prior  to  1903: 
(I)  Soldiers  and  their  lawful  descendants, 
including  those  who  served  on  either  side 
in  the  Civil  War.  (2)  **  All  persons  who 
are  of  good  character  and  who  understand 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship 
under  a  republican  form  of  government." 
After  1903  those  only  can  register  who 
can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  been  for  the  twelve  months  preced- 
ing the  registry  engaged  in  a  lawful  busi- 
ness— an  exception  being  made  in  both 
cases  for  those  who  are  physically  disabled ; 
or  who  are  owners  of  and  resident  upon 
forty  acres  of  land  in  the  State, or  owners  of 
real  or  personal  estate  assessed  for  taxation 
at  three  hundred  dollars.  Only  registered 
persons  can  vote  or  take  part  in  any 
■k;thod  of  party  action.  A  colored  man 
named  J.  W.  Giles  brought  an  action  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  against 
the  Registrars  of  Montgomery  County  to 
compel  them  to  register  him  as  a  voter, 
basing  his  suit  upon  the  ground  that 
the  provisions  of  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion of  Alabama  were  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "in 
their  intent  and  purpose  and  in   their 


language  and  meaning,  as  well  as  by  their 
operation  and  administration,  and,  in 
effect  as  well  as  in  fact,  deprived  him  and 
his  race  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
and  of  their  right  to  vote,  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  race  and  color  and 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  To 
show  that  this  amended  Constitution  was 
unjust  in  its  operation,  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  presented  a  tabulated  census 
report  "  which  indicates  the  suppression 
of  negro  majorities  in  more  than  twenty 
counties."  He  claimed  that  "  the  negro 
majorities  in  the  State  of  Alabama  had 
been  overcome  by  fraud  and  intimidation 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Constitution  were  to  take  the 
place  of  fraudulent  methods  and  intimida- 
tion in  the  government  of  that  Common- 
wealth." The  Registrars  demurred;  by 
their  demurrer  claiming  that,  even  if  all 
the  facts  were  as  stated  by  the  complainant, 
that  complainant  had  no  cause  of  action. 
The  Court,  therefore,  in  deciding,  as  it  has 
done,  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause  of 
action,  has  decided  that,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  both  that  the  intention  of  the 
amended  Constitution  was  to  deprive  the 
negro  of  the  suffrage,  and  that  this  intent 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  Supreme  Court  cannot  interfere. 


The  decision  of  the 

The  Alftbftmft  Case:         c^^^^^  r^^....*  ..,«« 

Th«  DeciBioo  of  tb«  Court  Supreme  Court  was 
rendered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes.  Passing  by  other  subor- 
dinate questions,  he  states  two  objections 
to  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  each  of  which 
the  Courf  regards  as  fatal  to  it.  The  first 
is  that  the  plaintiff  asks  the  Court  to 
direct  that  the  Registrars  register  him 
under  a  law  which  he  declares  to  be 
unconstitutional  in  fact  and  fraudulent 
in  intent.     If  it  is  unconstitutional  and 
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fraudulent,  the  Court  cannot  be  asked  to 
enforce  it.  "How  can  we  make  the 
Court  a  party  to  the  unlawful  scheme  by 
accepting  it  and  adding  another  voter  to 
its  fraudulent  lists  ?  If  a  white  man  came 
here  on  the  same  general  allegations, 
admitting  his  sympathy  with  the  plan,  but 
alleging  some  special  prejudice  that  had 
kept  him  off  the  list,  we  hardly  should 
think  it  necessary  to  meet  him  with  a 
reasoned  answer."  The  other  objection 
is  that  the  plaintiff  asks  the  Court  to 
undertake  a  task  beyond  its  powers  to 
perform  because  beyond  its  jurisdiction 
to  attempt.  Whatever  the  wrong  commit- 
ted, it  is  political  in  its  nature  and  the 
remedy  must  be  political,  not  judicial. 
**  The  bill  imports  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  white  population  intends  to  keep  the 
blacks  from  voting.  To  meet  such  an 
intent  something  more  than  ordering  the 
plaintiff's  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
lists  of  1902  will  be  needed.  If  the 
conspiracy  and  the  intent  exist,  a  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper  will  not  defeat  them. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  supervise  the 
voting  in  that  State  by  officers  of  the 
Court,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  the  plaintiff 
could  get  from  equity  would  be  an  empty 
form.  Apart  from  damages  to  the  indi- 
vidual, relief  from  a  great  political  wrong, 
if  done,  as  alleged,  by  the  people  of  a 
State  and  the  State  itself,  must  be  given 
by  them  or  by  the  legislative  and  political 
department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  From  this  decision  Jus- 
tices Brewer  and  Brown  dissent,  holding 
that  "it  is  competent  for  the  courts  to 
give  relief  in  such  a  case  as  this."  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  agrees  with  Justices  Brewer 
and  Brown  in  this  opinion,  but  agiees 
with  the  majority  that  the  appeal  must  be 
dismissed,  on  technical  grounds  not  af- 
fecting the  general  political  question. 

Assuming  that  the 
p'',:.^UR"m?dVeV    negroes    are     unjustly 

deprived  of  the  suffrage 
under  the  amended  Constitutions  of  Ala- 
bama and  other  States,* have  they  any 
relief  ?  Several  methods  of  relief  appear 
to  us  possible:  (1)  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  decision  that  all  appeal  to  the 
courts  is  denied  them.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  if  a  negro  were  refused  regis- 
tration by  a  violation  of  the  law  or  by  a 
palpably  fraudulent  administrati  n  under 


that  law,  he  might  apply  to  the  courts  for 
a  writ  requiring  the  Registrars  to  put  his 
name  upon  the  list.  Injustice  perpetrated 
by  Registrars  in  administering  the  law 
might  be  corrected,  although  injustice  by 
the  State  in  enacting  the  law  could  not 
be.  (2)  The  negro  refused  registration 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law  might  appeal  to  the  State  courts,  and 
so  to  the  conscience  and  sense  of  fairness 
in  the  people  of  the  State.  Such  an  appeal 
would  be  heard  by  all  the  people,  not 
only  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Nation,  and 
would  help  to  enlighten  and  concentrate  a 
public  opinion  which  might  correct  any 
injustice  in  administration  under  the  law. 
(3)  Congress  is  the  final  judge  of  elec- 
tions. In  any  case  in  which  any  great 
number  of  legal  voters  are  denied  the 
right  of  suffrage  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Congress  might,  on  investigation,  refuse  to 
seat  the  candidate  who  owed  his  election 
to  fraudulent  registration,  and  require  a 
new  election,  or  seat  his  competitor.  (4) 
Congress  might  pass  a  law  making  vio- 
lence, fraud,  or  corruption  in  Federal 
elections  a  Federal  offense,  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  and  before  the  United  States 
Courts.  (5)  Finally,  Congress  may  reduce 
the  representation  in  Congress  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  State  has  reduced  the 
suffrage.  All  these  remedies  are  possible. 
But,  in  our  judgment,  none  of  them  should 
be  resorted  to,  except  possibly  the  second, 
until  locally  the  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  Southern  friends  of  law  and  order,  of 
constitutional  action  and  of  fair  dealing, 
in  order  to  compel  honest  and  unpreju- 
diced administration  of  the  laws  as  they 
now  exist.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
an  appeal  would  be  made  in  vain.  And 
if  it  succeeded,  the  chief  grievance  of  the 
negro — his  exclusion,  even  when  intelligent 
and  competent,  from  the  polls — would  be 
remedied,  even  though  the  State  still 
suffered,  and  he  with  the  rest  of  the  State, 
from  the  continued  infusion  of  ignorant 
and  incompetent  white  voters. 


New  York** 

Praocbite  Tax 

Sustained 


To   a    striking  degree  the 

important    events    of    last 

week  were  court  decisions. 

Only    less    important    than 

the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  in  the  negro  suffrage  case  was  the 

decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
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York  State  sustaining  the  municipal  fran- 
chise tax  law  passed  in  1899,  under  which 
$18,000,000  of  back  taxes  are  already 
due,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  million 
dollars*  worth  of  property  hitherto  untaxed 
is  fixed  upon  the  assessment  rolls  for 
the  future.  This  tax  law,  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  pronounced  unconstitutional 
in  January  by  a  majority  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
decision  is  now  reversed,  and  the  highest 
court  in  the  State  pronounces  the  statute 
valid  at  all  points.  The  street  railway 
and  gas  corpK)rations  announce  that  they 
will  carry  the  case  to  the  Federal  courts, 
but  the  grounds  upon  which  their  appeal 
is  based  are  too  shadowy  to  inspire  any 
real  hope  in  the  appellants.  The  real 
point  upon  which  the  corporations  rested 
their  case  was  the  claim  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  amending  the  tax  law  at  their  sug- 
gestion, so  as  to  have  the  taxes  assessed 
by  State  instead  of  local  officials,  had 
violated  the  home-rule  provisions  of  the 
New  York  Constitution.  Judge  Parker, 
it  will  be  recalled,  speaking  for  a  majority' 
of  the  lower  court,  sustained  this  con- 
tention. Judge  Vann,  however,  speaking 
for  the  entire  Court  of  Appeals,  denies  its 
validity,  declaring  that  while  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  transfer  from  local  to  State 
officials  powers  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
former,  the  Legislature  can  increase  or 
diminish  these  powers,  and  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  complete  authority  to  tax  the 
franchises  of  corporations  chartered  by 
itself.  This  property  the  Court  declares 
was  never  made  taxable  until  the  passage 
of  the  present  law,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision that  it  should  be  assessed  by  State 
officials  cannot  be  deemed  to  deprive  local 
governments  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  fact  that  relatively  unimportant  tangi- 
ble property,  such  as  street-cars,  tracks, 
etc.,  hitherto  assessed  by  local  authorities, 
13  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
officials,  does  not  vitally  affect  the  situa- 
tion, as  the  value  of  tliis  tangible  property 
is  chiefly  incident  to  the  possession  of 
the  franchise,  and  it  is  plainly  desirable 
that  both  forms  of  property  should  be 
assessed  together.  The  Court  further 
argues  that  many  of  the  franchises  assessed 
are  not  distinctively  municipal,  but  extend 
or  may  extend  through  several  localities, 
and  therefore  are  most  properly  assessed 
by  a  State  Board.     The  claim  of  the  com- 


panies  that  their  payments  for  their  munici- 
pal franchises  exempted  them  from  further 
taxation  by  the  State  (the  claim  on  which 
the  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Federal  courts) 
the  Court  makes  short  work  with.  No  mu- 
nicipal government,  it  points  out,  has  the 
power  to  make  a  contract  exempting 
property  from  State  taxation.  Indeed, 
the  State  may  even  tax  its  own  bonds, 
unless  it  expressly  stipulates  not  to  tax 
them.  The  language  used  by  the  Court 
in  discussing  this  point  makes  it  clear 
that  none  of  the  payments  made  in  the 
past  by  the  companies  for  their  franchises, 
whether  in  lump  sums  or  annual  rentals, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  tax  payments. 
They  are  merely  pajrments  for  the  special 
privileges  granted  the  companies  by  the 
municipalities.  The  entire  value  of  the 
property  of  the  companies  is  subject  to 
taxation  at  the  same  rate  as  other  prop- 
erty not  enjoying  special  municipal  priv- 
ileges. In  other  words,  apparently,  the 
street  railways  and  gas  companies  can 
claim  no  deductions  from  the  taxes  now 
imposed  upon  the  long-exempt  value  of 
their  franchises. 

The  Eductions  8y.t«n  The   reorganization 
of  New  York  of  the    educational 

machinery  of  the 
State  has  gone  over,  with  many  other 
things,  until  another  session.  In  the 
meantime  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  to 
appoint  a  Commission  consisting  of  five 
members  of  the  Senate  with  the  Speaker, 
and  of  seven  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  are  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
situation  during  the  recess,  and  to  recom- 
mend proper  legislation  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Of  course 
everything  will  depend  on  the  personnel 
of  the  men  who  are  appointed  upon  this 
important  Commission.  The  matter  may 
very  well  be  postponed  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  investigation  and  more  careful  study 
of  the  entire  situation.  A  few  months' 
delay  is  of  small  consequence.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  general  principle 
upon  which  the  public  education  of  the 
State  is  to  be  conducted  should  be  settled, 
an  end  put  to  the  present  dual  system, 
and  unity,  harmony,  and  eflSciency  secured. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced  involv- 
ing important  changes  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  ;  such  as  the  surrender  of  the  life 
tenure  of  the  R^ents,  elimination  of  the 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  a 
member  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Re- 
gents to  eleven.  These  bills  have  not  been 
opposed  by  the  Regents,  who  seem  not  to 
oppose  any  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  which  will  insure  freedom  from 
political  domination.  The  Outlook  has 
before  repeated  its  conviction  that  ques- 
tions of  detail,  such  as  are  involved  in 
these  amended  Stevens  bills,  may  be  left 
to  be  settled  in  the  future  ;  what  ought  to 
bd  secured  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  end  of 
the  present  dual  system  and  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  educational  administration 
throughout  the  State  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  one  responsible  head,  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, and  to  secure  unity  of  action  in  all 
departments. 


Bxp«n.ion  •!  St.  Loui.  ^  Staff  correspond- 
ent gives  the  readers 
of  this  week's  Outlook  a  description  of 
the  dedication  of  the  World's  Fair  build- 
ings at  St.  Louis  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  The  principal  speakers  were  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleve- 
land, and  the  theme  of  both  speakers  was 
the  immense  addition  to  the  territory  of 
the  country  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  character  of  the  early  expansion. 
President  Roosevelt  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  present  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  added  to  the  territory  by 
force  of  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  as  a  sequel  to  the 
exploration  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and 
the  western  boundaries  were  still  further 
extended  by  the  treaties  of  Jay  and 
Pinckney ;  but  the  first  real  expansion  of 
the  country  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
vast  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi 
stretching  to  the  Pacific.  When  this  ex- 
pansion was  made,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  undertook  a  task  for  which 
there  was  but  little  precedent.  The  two 
principal  t3rpes  of  expansion  had  been 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Rome  and  of 
Greece  ;  the  first  "  expanded  her  rule  over 
the  entire  civilized  world  by  processes 
which  kept  the  nation  strong  and  united, 
but  gave  no  room  whatever  for  local 
liberty  and  self-government ;"  the  second 
organized  colonies  in  many  places,  but 
these  colonies  became  independent  of  the 
mother  State,  securing  local  self-govern- 


ment and  local  independence  by  the  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  national  unity.  Amer- 
ican expansion  has  preserved  from  the 
beginning  local  liberty  and  National  unity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  not  only 
been  developed,  but  has  been  organized 
into  States.  American  expansion  has 
been  expansion  hi  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
of  construction.  Mr.  Cleveland  empha- 
sized the  great  importance  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  as  a  National  accomplish- 
ment next  in  moment  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  He  recalled  President  Jef- 
ferson's attitude  towards  the  Purchase, 
his  doubt  as  regards  the  constitutional 
right  to  extend  our  limits  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  vast  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  perception  of  its  need  and 
of  the  peril  which  would  follow  if  the 
opportunity  were  put  aside.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  ex-President  interpreted  the 
history  which  was  consummated  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  as 
indicating  the  leading  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  building  of  a  great  Nation. 
Both  speeches  involved  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  expansion  has  been  inevitable 
and  normal ;  but  that  it  has  been  and  must 
be  expansion  along  constructive  ^  lines, 
carrying  with  it  local  liberty  and  National 
sovereignty.  The  fact  that  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  agree  so  nearly  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  expansion,  its  necessity,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  method  and  spirit  in 
which  it  should  be  carried  out,  on  the 
other,  indicates  that  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion will  not  be  and  cannot  be 
an  important  political  issue  in  the  near 
future. 


Much  testimony  of 
^'"  *^nqX""**°°   exceptional      interest 

has  been  taken  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  during 
the  past  fortnight  at  its  hearing  upon  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  against  the 
anthracite  coal  carrying  roads.  Some  of 
the  testimony  has  had  a  sensational  inter- 
est, as  when  the  attorney  for  the  Reading 
Company,  Judge  Campbell,  compared  the 
people  of  New  York  City  to  "  a  pack  of 
whipped  dogs."  Edmund  Burke  once  said 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  frame  an 
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indictment  against  a  whole  people,  but 
Judge  Campbell  felt  no  such  limitations : 

•*  Where  do  the  complaints  come  from  ?'* 
he  shouted.  "  From  the  independent  com- 
panies ?  No  !  From  the  owners  of  the  pal- 
aces at>out  Cenu-al  Park,  the  crowded  tene- 
ments, and  the  business  buildings  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  ?  Yes."  .  .  .  "We  will  show 
this  Commission  that  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  people  of  New  York  have 
wrung  the  bowels  out  of  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  practically  getting  their  coal  for 
nothing,  and  whine  like  a  pack  of  whipped 
dogs  when  a  decent  remunerative  price  is 
asked  by  the  miners." 

This  bit  of  declamation  had  the  useful 
but  unintended  effect  of  calling  public 
attention  to  some  really  important  testi- 
mony which  followed.  The  attorney  for 
Mr.  Hearst  asked  for  the  contracts  made 
by  the  railroads  with  the  Temple  Iron 
Company.  The  Temple  Iron  Company, 
he  said,  ran  a  small  furnace  worth  less 
than  $150,000.  The  railroads  had  guar- 
anteed its  stock  and  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000,000,  paying  this  preposterous 
price  in  order  to  buy  out  the  firm  of 
Simpson  &  Watkins,  who  threatened  to 
build  an  independent  coal  road.  The 
contracts  desired,  continued  the  attorney, 
would  denionstrate  the  truth  of  his  charge. 
Under  the  advice  of  their  counsel  the  rail- 
road officials  declined  to  produce  the  con- 
tracts, though  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
Commission.  In  1898,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson 
&  Watkins  urged  upon  a  representative 
of  The  Outlook  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed competing  coal  road,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  reported  a  profit  of  nearly 
two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  hauling  of 
coal— (receipts,  $10,048,000 ;  expendi- 
tures, $3,700,000).  When  President  Baer, 
of  the  Reading,  came  before  the  Commis- 
sion, he  was  questioned  closely  regarding 
the  Temple  Iron  Company  purchase,  and 
practically  admitted  that  its  object  was  to 
keep  Simpson  &  Watkins  from  carrying 
out  their  railroad  plans.  In  his  subsequent 
statements  President  Baer  declared  that 
even  with  present  charges  he  was  unable 
to  pay  his  stockholders  four  per  cent 
dividends,  and  stated  very  truly  that  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  scheme 
to  overcapitalize  his  road.  When,  how- 
ever. President  Truesdale,  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, spoke  of  paying  seven  per  cent 
dividends  with  precisely  the  same  rates, 


it  was  clear  that  the  Reading's  appar- 
ent poverty  was  simply  inability  to  pay 
dividends  on  an  inflated  capitalization. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission's 
report  makes  the  situation  clear.  The 
total  capitalization  of  the  Lackawanna 
(stocks  and  bonds)  is  a  little  less  than 
$100,000  a  mile.  The  Reading,  on  the 
contrary,  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
$185,000  a  mile,  upon  which  it  must  meet 
the  interest  before  paying  anything  to  its 
stockholders.  Its  total  capitalization  is 
$240,000  a  mile.  President  Baer  stated 
frankly  that  he  proposed  to  advance  the 
price  of  coal  at  tidewater  to  $5  a  ton — or 
nearly  one  dollar  above  the  average  price 
for  the  last  two  decades.  The  wages  of 
miners  by  the  last  two  strikes  have  been 
advanced  about  twenty  cents  a  ton. 

Oenerl  MUe.'.  Report   J})^  '""l^^  <>^  9^"^,^ 

Miles  concernmg  his 
observations  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
made  public.  It  is  dated  February  1 9, 1 903, 
and  covers  all  features  of  his  trip  through 
the  islands.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  report  is  given  to  an  account  of 
cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  Some 
of  these  accounts  are  based  upon  evidence 
of  witnesses  examined  by  General  Miles, 
or  personal  examination  of  those  who  had 
been  subjected  to  ill-treatment.  Others 
of  them  are  based  on  hearsay  testimony 
of  a  very  doubtful  character.  In  one 
case  reports  of  atrocities  were  made  to 
him,  and  he  asked  for  a  written  statement 
to  be  forwarded  of  them,  but  the  state- 
ment was  never  received.  Concerning 
this  failure  he  says,  "  Whether  any  influ- 
ence was  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  their 
statement,  either  by  persuasion  or  coer- 
cion, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  the  pres- 
ent time."  He  says  that  he  found  among 
certain  officers  an  impression  prevailing 
that  the  water-cure  and  other  similar  cru- 
elties were  justifiable,  and  he  implies  that 
in  at  least  one  case  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  could  have  been  perpetrated 
without  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding General,  But  he  also  declares 
that "  such  atrocities  have  been  condemned 
by  such  commanders  as  Generals  Lawton, 
Wade,  Sumner,  Lee,  Baldwin,  and  others," 
and  adds  that,  in  order  to  correct  any 
misapprehension,   be    addressed   to   the 
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Division  Commander  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions condemning  any  such  acts  of  cruelty, 
and  declaring  that  "  the  excuse  that  the 
unusual  conditions  justify  the  measures 
herein  condemned  is  without  foundation." 
He  approves  the  discontinuance  of  the 
canteen,  and  recommends  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  use  of  church  property,  monas- 
teries, and  the  like  as  barracks  for  the 
troops.  General  Miles's  report  is  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  Judge-Advocate- 
General  Davis,  to  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  the  Judge- Advocate  affirms  that  the 
incidents  referred  to  by  General  Miles 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
investigations  either  by  court  martial  or 
by  special  inspectors,  resulting  in  a  num- 
ber of  court  martial  trials.  He  adds  that 
"  whether  the  necessity  for  any  further 
administrative  action,  in  addition  to  that 
already  taken,  will  be  disclosed  as  a  result 
of  such  investigation,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined when  inspection  reports  are  re- 
ceived at  the  Department" 

Unfortunately,  it  is 
**~"S!.">S;««.«'"'*=   an  open  secret  that 

General  Miles  has 
political  aspirations  for  the  Presidency, 
that  his  attitude  toward  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, as  toward  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  has  been  hostile,  and  that  he 
has  failed  for  some  reason  to  secure  the 
confidence  either  of  his  superiors  or  his 
subordinates  in  the  army.  The  tone  of 
this  report,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  extracts  published,  does  not  indicate 
a  judicial  spirit,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  a 
prosecuting  attorney.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  also  be  said  that  the  extract  from 
Judge-Advocate  Davis's  report  indicates 
somewhat  the  attitude  of  a  defendant's 
attorney.  The  New  York  "  Evening 
Post "  publishes  a  list  of  officers  who,  it 
declares,  have  either  not  been  brought  to 
trial  or  have  escaped  the  "  proper  punish- 
ment for  their  acts ;"  but  in  estimating 
this  statement  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  "  Evening  Post's  "  judgment  of 
what  is  "  proper  punishment "  might  differ 
from  that  of  an  entirely  just  tribunal. 
Per  contra,  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Regis- 
ter "  says  that  out  of  6,000  officers  not 
more  than  twelve  are  involved  in  the 
charges  of  atrocities — a  smaller  number 
than   we   had   supposed     We  take  this 


occasion,  however,  to  repeat  what  we 
have  heretofore  frequently  said.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  some  of  them  truly  character- 
ized as  atrocities,  have  been  perpetrated 
by  members  of  the  United  States  army  in 
the  Philippines.  It  is  certain  that  none 
of  the  officers  high  in  command  have  been 
guilty  of  participation  in  these  outrages. 
There  is  no  General  Weyler  in  the  Amer- 
ican army.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
they  have  all  been  eager  to  bring  the 
guilty  parties  to  exposure  and  punishment. 
The  desire  to  shield  the  reputation  of  the 
army  is  natural ;  but  it  is  always  a  nais- 
take  to  attempt  to  shield  an  organization 
by  concealing  the  crimes  of  individuals 
who  belong  to  it.  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  General  Miles's  report  should 
have  made  account  of  the  splendid  phil- 
anthropic work  which  many  army  officers 
have  been  engaged  in — the  building  of 
roads,  the  feeding  of  the  impoverished 
and  the  famine-stricken,  the  establishment 
of  schools,  and  the  active  participation  in 
the  work  of  teaching.  The  only  reference 
to  sUch  work  which  we  find  is  General 
Miles's  intimation  that  the  reconcentrados 
were  defrauded  by  being  required  to  buy 
the  rice  furnished  them  at  a  profit ;  he  is 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
profits  thus  obtained  from  Filipinos  who 
were  able  to  pay  for  their  rice  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  insular  treasury,  and  applied 
by  the  civil  government  to  the  relief  of 
the  widespread  distress  occasioned  by  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  and  famine  in  the 
provinces  of  southeastern  and  southern 
Luzon.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  ti.ink 
that  this  report  adds  much  to  the  knowledge 
already  possessed  by  the  public ;  but,  by 
recalling  public  attention  to  the  matter,  it 
may  reawaken  and  revivify  public  senti- 
ment against  such  atrocities  and  against 
any  condonation  of  them. 


The  report  of  the  eight 
""^ga"  1%"?;^''  demands  made  week  be- 
fore last  by  the  Russian 
Charg^  d 'Affaires  at  Peking  upon  China 
was  accepted  as  true  by  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives and  correspondents  at  Peking, 
and  was  well  enough  authenticated  to  be 
regarded  as  correct  by  the  Foreign  Offices 
at  Washington,  London,  and  Tokyo.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  publication  of  these 
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demaDds,  Mr.  Hay,  American  Secretary 
of  State,  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment a  remonstrance  against  that  Gov- 
ernment's acquiescence  in  the  demands. 
Coincidently,  Mr.  Hay  asked  the  Russian 
Government  to  inform  him  of  its  pur- 
poses regarding  Manchuria,  and  espe- 
cially to  define  those  reported  demands 
made  upon  China  (1)  that  no  more  Man- 
churian  treaty  ports  or  towns  should  be 
opened,  and  (2)  no  more  foreign  consuls 
recognized.  The  Chinese  note  was  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Conger,  American  Minis- 
ter at  Peking,  and  that  to  Russia  to  Mr. 
McCormick,  American  Ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg.  China's  reply  to  the  first 
was  a  refusal  to  accede  to  the  demands 
of  Russia.  Replying  to  the  second  (a 
note  of  inquiry  diplomatically  so  called, 
really  a  *  protest),  the  Russian  Foreign 
.Office  made  the  gratifying  announcement 
that  of  the  eight  demands  said  to  have 
been  made  by  its  Chargd  d'Affaires  at 
Peking,  four  were  false,  one  was  unim- 
portant, two  others  involved  no  change  in 
previous  arrangements,  and  the  last  related 
to  a  sanitary  commission  to  keep  out  con- 
tagious diseases.  If,  as  some  think,  the 
Peking  representative  put  forth  these  de- 
mands to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  nations 
interested,  he  was  certainly  successful  in 
eliciting  instant  and  emphatic  disapproval 
from  the  American  press,  and  from  the 
American  Government  an  inquiry  more 
pressing  than  from  any  other  source. 
Russian  officials  have  not  only  made  gen- 
eral professions  of  innocence,  but  have 
separated  America  from  the  other  Powers, 
as  indicated  by  the  assurance  that  not 
only  does  the  Russian  Government  not 
intend  to  exclude  other  countries  from 
advantages  now  enjoyed  in  Manchuria, 
or  to  confer  exclusive  privileges  upon 
Russians,  but  that  nothing  will  be  done 
to  close  doors  now  open,  and  that 
American  commerce  is  the  very  thing 
which  Russia  most  desires  to  attract. 
We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  glad  to  take  this  disclaimer  as 
sincere,  without  stopping  to  ask  whether 
there  hds  not  been  a  complete  change  in 
the  Russian  demands  rather  than  an  error 
in  the  original  statement  from  Peking. 
Secretary  Hay's  protest  has  served  to 
call  forth  a  permanent  and  apparently 
positive  and  direct  statement  of  Russia's 
position  in  regard  to    the  treaty  rights 


which  for  half  a  century  this  country  has 
enjoyed  with  China* 


The  0«rman  Pftrliament 


Last  week  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  was 
prorogued  by'the  Emperor.  Its  five  years' 
term  has  been  a  notable  one.  As  to  home 
legislation,  the  general  tendencies  run- 
ning through  the  sessions  have  been 
towards  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the 
Empire  at  the  expense  of  the  federated 
States.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
extension  of  social  reform  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  workingman — the  sick  insur- 
ance law  as  an  example — but  there  has  been 
a  subjection  of  the  tariff  policy  affecting 
all  Germans,  and  in  particular  the  manu- 
facturing element,  to  the  purely  agrarian 
demand  of  the  minority,  reinforced  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  for  an  appropriate 
return  favor.  This  demand  culminated 
in  the  objectionable  tariff  law  passed  last 
December,  which  gives  to  Germany  the 
highest  duties  ever  known,  particularly  on 
agricultural  products.  When  it  comes  to 
ultra-protectionism,  however,  the  United 
States  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  complain 
of  excessive  tariffs  elsewhere,  no  matter 
how  they  may  strike — as  this  particular 
measure  does — at  our  own  export  trade. 
Another  piece  of  legislation  which  may 
trouble  us  is  the  meat  law  passed  in  1900 
and  recently  put  in  operation ;  it  was 
designed  by  the  Government  for  sanitary 
purposes  only ;  but  the  agrarians  in  the 
Reichstag  treated  it  as  a  weapon  for  use 
against  foreign  and  principally  against 
American  competition.  Thus  to  Ameri- 
cans the  Reichstag's  term  has  been  espe- 
cially interesting,  comprising  more  fre- 
quent discussions  of  Americo-German 
relations  than  hitherto.  While  careful 
note  is  taken  in  this  country  of  the 
attacks  in  the  Reichstag  upon  our  com- 
mercial policy,  we  may  disregard  the  many 
jealous  and  ill-natured  complaints  con- 
cerning the  great  preponderance  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  Germany  over 
Germany's  exports  to  America.  It  will 
be  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  observe 
whether  the  preponderance  now  attained 
continues  at  the  present  proportion.  The 
late  Reichstag  will  probably  be  most  note- 
worthy in  German  history  on  account  of 
the  passing  of  the  Navy  Bill,  three  years 
ago,  doubling  Germany's  ocean  strength 
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and  corresponding  to  the  determination 
of  Germany*s  energetic  monarch  to  give 
to  his  empire  a  new  and  weighty  influence 
in  settling  important  questions  of  world 
politics. 

A  state  of  siege  has  been 
lutTllTs^e  proclaimed  at  Salonika,  the 

principal  port  of  Turkey  on 
the  ^gean  Sea,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  last  week  of  the  Ottoman  Bank 
by  the  Macedonian  revolutionists,  concur- 
rently with  fifty  dynamite  bomb  explosions 
in  the  post  office,  railway  station,  caf^s, 
and  elsewhere.  The  revolutionists  had 
mined  the  principal  districts  of  the  town, 
intending  to  blow  them  up  simultaneously, 
but  circumstances  forced  them  to  act 
before  all  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. Several  hundred  persons  were 
killed  and  injured  in  the  conflict,  as  well 
as  in  disturbances  in  the  vicinity,  where  in 
several  places  the  revolutionists  tried  to 
destroy  the  railroad.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  disturbances  in  Macedonia,  it  is 
believed  that  this  seemingly  anarchistic 
affair  at  Salonika  was  intended  to  provoke 
severe  reprisals  by  the  Turks,  and  thereby 
cause  European  intervention.  The  revo- 
lutionists remembered  that  the  Armenian 
attack  upon  the  Ottoman  Bank  in  Con- 
stantinople, nearly  seven  years  ago,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  massacre  of 
thousands  of  Armenians  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  and  similar  slaughter  in 
the  provinces,  but  they  might  also  have 
remembered  that  this  did  not  result  in 
European  intervention,  any  more  than  did 
the  awful  events  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  Armenia  itself.  However,  the 
rioting  of  last  week  has  caused  at  least 
marked  notice,  in  the  despatch  by  Austria 
of  three  war-ships,  and  by  Italy  of  no  less 
than  eight,  to  Salonika.  The  Turkish 
Government  promptly  arrested  a  thousand 
persons  and  doubled  the  military  strength 
of  the  place.  Dr.  Barton,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  (Congregational),  informs 
The  Outlook  of  the  receipt  of  a  cablegram 
from  Salonika  stating  that,  despite  the 
grave  disturbances,  the  missionaries  there 
fear  no  personal  danger.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  European  Turkey 
mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ;  in  the  four  stations  of  the  mission 
there  are  twenty-eight  persons.  The  trou- 
ble throughout  Macedonia  and  Albania 


apparently  continues  in  increasing  degree. 
Alongthe  Struma  River,for  instance,a  fig^ht 
lasted  for  four  days  last  week,  resulting^  in 
severe  loss  on  both  sides.  The  Sultan's 
commission  for  bringing  about  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Albanians  has  resulted  only 
in  the  continued  detention  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  hostages.  It  is  now  believed 
by  many  that,  despite  European  apathy 
and  despite  possible  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  in  a  reform  of  their  methods, 
any  change  in  the  spirit  of  their  adminis- 
tration really  comes  too  late.  No  matter 
how  deeply  we  may  abhor  the  methods  of 
the  revolutionists,  the  many  years  of  Turk- 
ish pillage,  outrage,  and  murder,  together 
with  the  conflict  of  race  tendencies  and 
religions,  have  at  last  instigated  a  rebellion 
which  may  ultimately  enlist  European  sym- 
pathy and  be  carried  to  a  flnal  issue. 


Last  week  a  few  disturb- 
MoM8ti^^i?er.    a"ces  in  France  attended 

the    enforcement    of     the 
law,  passed  nearly  two  years  ago,  which 
compels   all   associations,  whether   religf- 
ious   or   secular,   to   be  authorized    (or, 
as  we   might  say,   incorporated)  by    the 
State   in  order  to   exercise   the   special 
duties  and  functions  for  which  they  were 
formed.     These    disturbances    attendant 
upon  the  expulsion  of  certain  recalcitrant 
monastic  orders  have  apparently  been  due, 
first,  to  the  pathetic  spectacle  of   many 
aged  monks,  who,  having  spent  their  whole 
Hves  in   preaching,  education,  or  charity, 
are  now  too  old  to  begin  life  anew   in   a 
foreign  country,  and,  secondly,  to  appeals 
made   by   a   number    of    prelates.     For 
instance,  in  a  recent  pastoral  letter  the  ^ 
Bishop  of  Tours  advised  the  superiors  of 
the    monastic   orders  in  his  diocese,   in 
terms  almost  insulting  to  the  Government,  • 
to  ally  themselves  in  an  energetic  resist- 
ance.    The  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  according 
to   a   correspondent   of   the   New   York 
"Evening  Post,"  has  published  a  letter 
to  the  dissolved  orders  in  his  parishes, 
saying:  "  It  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his 
name,  his  doctrine,  and  his  authority,  which 
they  combat  in  you.     There  are,  doubt- 
less, among  those  who  proscribe  you,  some 
who  would  deny  that  they  are  waging  war 
upon  a  religious  idea,  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  make  no  secret  that  that  is 
their  object."     Referring  to  the  Govern- 
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ment's  interdiction  to  individual  members 
of  the  recalcitrant  preaching  orders  to 
continue  as  such  to  exercise  their  calling 
as  pulpit  orators,  the  correspondent  quotes 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  to  a 
Capuchin  friar  who  was  preaching  in 
Orleans  Cathedral:  "It  is  possible  that 
you  will  never  again  enter  this  pulpit,  with 
or  without  the  frock  of  your  order,  but, 
should  that  be  the  case,  it  would  depend 
rather  upon  you  than  upon  me.  As  for 
this  diocese,  no  one  but  the  Bishop  has 
the  right  to  forbid  any  one  whatever  to 
preach  within  its  walls."  Finally,  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  has  now  reached  this  country,  also 
protesting  against  the  Government's  inter- 
dict, and  declaring  that  this  question  con- 
cerns the  bishops  alone,  and  not  the 
Government.  The  sympathy  of  many 
Protestants  will  be  with  these  prelates  in 
making  their  protest  against  an  apparently 
tyrannical  exercise  of  authority.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  male  preaching,  teaching, 
and  commercial  monastic  orders  from 
France  seems  one  thing,  the  Government's 
prohibition  to  them  to  exercise  their  indi- 
vidual fuBCtions  as  members  of  expelled 
orders  seems  another ;  logically,  however, 
there  is  hardly  any  escape  from  the  Straf- 
ford-like  policy  of  "  Thorough,"  once  the 
Government  had  decided  upon  the  drastic 
course  inaugurated  in  1901. 


9 


Dr.  Q.  D.  Boardman, 


The   Rev.   George 

Bi^*p"'Hi'rm't''Md'F^cr  ^^^^  Boardman, 
whose  death  oc- 
curred in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  last  week, 
was  well  known  both  as  preacher  and 
author.  Bom  in  Burma  in  August,  1828, 
the  son  of  a  missionary,  engaged  in  his 
early  manhood  in  law,  medicine,  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  he  soon  followed  the  im- 
pulse given  to  him  by  his  early  training, 
and  entered  the  ministry.  From  1864  to 
1894  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  since  which  date 
most  of  his  time  had  been  given  to  travel 
and  authorship.  A  loyal  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  he  belonged  to  that  in- 
creasing school  whose  faith  is  too  catholic 
to  be  confined  within  denominational  lines, 
and  whose  influence  therefore  extends  far 
beyond  them.  His  works  on  religious 
rather  than  theological  topics,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  on  theological  topics  treated 


always  leligiously,  have  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation and  always  a  beneficent  influence. 
Two  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  have  died  within  a  week :  John 
Fletcher  Hurst  was  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  thinkers  and  writers  in  his 
denomination,  had  been  largely  influen- 
tial in  establishing  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Washington,  and  was  the  author 
of  many  books  on  both  religious  and 
secular  topics — among  which  perhaps  his 
"Indika"  was  the  best  known  ;  Randolph 
S.  Foster  became  an  itinerant  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  was  President  of  the  North- 
western University  for  three  years,  and 
later,  after  filling  the  professorship  of 
systematic  theology  at  Drew  Seminary 
for  some  time,  became  President  of  the 
Seminary. 

The  movement  for  a  union 
^•r^JLXn"*   Of  the   United   Brethren, 

the  Methodist  Protestant, 
and  the  Congregational  denominations  has 
entered  a  hopeful  stage,  although  there 
are  yet  grave  diflSculties  to  be  overcome. 
Committees  of  the  three  bodies  have 
agreed  upon  a  basis  of  union,  which  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Their 
conference  at  Pittsburg  occupied  two  days, 
April  22  and  23,  besides  much  of  one  night. 
Dr.  Gladden,  Congregationalist,  was  nom- 
inated as  Chairman  of  the  meeting  by  the 
committees  of  the  United  Brethren  and 
Methodist  Protestants.  A  thoroughly  fra- 
ternal and  earnest  spirit  characterized  all 
the  proceedings,  and  the  result  was  cele- 
brated by  singing  the  doxology  twice.  A 
committee  of  Ave  from  each  of  the  three 
bodies  has  been  appointed  to  constitute  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  work  out  an 
agreement  upon  the  matters  of  detail  in- 
volved in  the  plan  of  "  the  ultimate  and 
complete  organic  union  "  now  hoped  for. 
This  committee  is  to  meet  in  Washington, 
May  27.  The  general  agreement  already 
reached  is  embodied  in  two  articles,  viz. : 

First — The  formulated  statements  of  doc- 
trine as  held  by  each  of  these  denominations 
at  present,  although  phrased  differently  yet 
being  essentially  the  same,  are  to  be  affirmed. 

Second — The  union  for  the  present  is  to  be 
expressed  in  the  organization  of  a  General 
Council,  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  respective  denominations 
composing  the  union,  on  some  ratio  of  mem- 
bership. This  Council  is  to  have  its  powers 
and  duties  defined,  but  all  legislative  and 
judicial   matters   shall    be    referred   to   tht 
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general  bodies  of  the  respective  denominations. 
These  denominations  shall  retain  their  present 
name  and  their  autonomy  in  respect  to  all 
local  affairs,  but  they  shall  add  to  their  official 
tide  the  following:  "In  affiliation  with  the 
General  Council  of  the  United  Churches." 

The  harmony  realized  after  the  protracted 
discussions  at  Pittsburg  is  auspicious, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  two  years 
yet  before  all  the  interests  involved  in 
ultimate  organic  union  are  fully  adjusted  ; 
not  only  business  and  property  interests, 
but,  still  more,  the  vital  principle  of  Con- 
gregationalism, the  independence  of  each 
local  church.  The  body  to  be  constituted 
of  these  three  will  have  upwards  of  a 
million  members,  about  half  ot  them  in 
the  Congregational  churches,  and  the 
remainder  not  very  unequally  divided 
between  the  Methodist  Protestants  and 
the  United  Brethren.  The  former  of 
these  two  separated  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1828,  because  of  the 
refusal  of  lay  representation  in  the  Con- 
ferences (long  since  granted).  The  latter 
separated  from  the  German  Reformed 
Church  about  1789,  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  their  evangelistic  interest  in 
revivals  of  religion.  The  joint  committee 
who  have  now  to  agree  upon  questions 
of  detail  is  constituted  as  follows,  with 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ward  as  Chairman: 

Methodist  Protestants— Dr.  T.  H.  Lewis, 
Dr.  D.  S.  Stephens,  Dr.  M.  L.  Jennings,  Dr. 
F.  T.  Tagg,  Dr.  George  Shaffer. 

United  Brethren— Bishop  J.  S.  Mills,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Funk,  Dr.  W.  M.  Weekly,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Bell,  J.  W.  Ruth.  Esq. 

Congregationalists — Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford, 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
Dr.  S.  M.  Newman,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward. 

More  than  Feder.tion    7^^  OP>"»on  ^^^  Unan- 

imously  expressed  at 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  that  something 
more  than  federation  must  come  of  it 
For  this  end  it  is  regarded  as  desirable 
that  the  National  meeting  of  each  of  the 
constituent  denominations  shall  be  held 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  General 
Council  of  the  three,  the  Council  taking 
occasional  recesses  that  the  constituent 
bodies  may  transact  necessary  business. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  temporary  arrange- 
ment will  be  superseded  by  one  Council 
inclusive  of  all.  State  and  district  organi- 
zations likewise  it  is  hoped  will  ultimately 
coalesce,  though  they  are  to  be  separately 
maintained    for    the   present.     As   soon 


as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  has  done 
its  work,  the  Pittsburg  Conference  is  to 
reassemble  to  act  upon  its  report.  Be- 
sides the  three  denominations  that  united 
in  the  agreement  reached  there,  a  fourth 
was  represented  by  its  committee — the 
Christian  Connection,  a  body  numbering 
some  fifteen  hundred  churches.  During 
recent  years  conferences  w  ith  a  view  to 
union  have  been  held  between  these  and 
the  Congregational  churches.  Rejecting 
all  creeds,  and  holding  to  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  authoritative  statement  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  the  first  article  of  the  Pitts- 
burg agreement,  by  its  reaffirmation  of 
doctrinal  formularies,  prevented  them  from 
coming  into  the  union.  The  main  hin- 
drance to  a  perfect  agreement  of  the 
three  bodies  was  found  in  differences  of 
polity,  Congregationalists  being  disin- 
clined to  the  centralizing  of  authority 
preferred  by  the  others.  The  United 
Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestants,  being 
closely  agreed  on  this  point,  met  by  them- 
selves after  the  Conference,  and  agreed 
on  everything  but  a  common  name. 
Between  these  two  union  seems  now  to 
be  virtually  accomplished. 


The  Temple  of  Pe.ce  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made 
no  more  characteristic 
or  important  gift  than  the  gift  of  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  building  in 
which  to  house  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague,  and  to  provide  an 
ample  library  of  international  law,  as  an 
expression  of  the  profound  conviction  of 
one  of  the  foremost  capitalists  of  the  world 
in  the  settlement  of  international  questions 
by  arbitration  instead  of  by  arms.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  act  is  of  high  importance. 
There  were  many  who  disbelieved  in  the 
practicability  of  the  Hague  Tribunal ; 
there  were  those  who  declared  that  no 
real  cases  would  ever  be  presented  to  it ; 
but  it  has  already  been  evoked  in  a  com- 
plicated international  difficulty ;  and  every 
year  its  possibilities  of  service  will  become 
more  real  in  the  thought  of  the  world.  To 
nobly  house  it,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes 
to  do,  in  what  he  calls  a  Temple  of  Peace, 
will  give  it  a  new  aspect  of  permanency ; 
and  the  building  will  be  a  visible  evidence 
and  symbol  of  the  immense  significance 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the 
practical  importance  of  the  Tribunal  in 
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the  beautiful  Dutch  city.  Mr.  Camegie 
has  said  in  conversation  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, no  more  important  event  has  hap- 
pened in  a  century  than  the  establishment 
of  this  Tribunal.  It  may  be  possible  that, 
looking  back  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
it  will  be  seen  that  its  establishment  was 
the  most  important  single  event  of  modern 
times.  That  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
settlement  will  be  presented  every  time  an 
international  difficulty  arises  is  now  cer- 
tain ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with 
every  reference  of  a  great  question  the 
authority  of  the  Tribunal  will  be  heightened 
and  the  habit  of  applying  to  it  confirmed. 

The  lectures  on  "The 
"^"1!^^    P^oP^^^t  Jeremiah,"  given 

last  week  by  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith, of  Glasgow,  attracted 
crowded  audiences  to  Union  Seminary 
Chapel,  and  were  marked  with  character- 
istic freshness  of  thought.  Jeremiah  can 
no  more  be  called  "  the  weeping  prophet," 
for  the  Lamentations  are  known  not  to  be 
his.  The  crisis  that  Jeremiah  felt  predes- 
tined to  meet  was  the  collapse  of  the  relig- 
ious reformation  introduced  by  the  law 
book  known  as  Deuteronomy,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  B.C.,  perhaps  the  fairest  plan 
of  national  religion  ever  devised.  During 
the  long  reactionary  reign  of  Manasseh 
Israel  had  apostatized  from  this  and  was 
ruined.  As  the  prophet  of  wrath  and  doom 
came  Jeremiah.  He  saw  that  the  only 
form  of  religion  capable  of  realization  was 
personal  piety,  and  so  he  became  the 
first  great  preacher  of  individuality.  He 
wrought  the  transformation  from  the 
Deuteronomic  conception  of  the  nation 
as  the  religious  unit  to  that  of  the  indi, 
vidual  as  such.  But  of  God  Jeremiah 
reveals  comparatively  little.  He  lacked 
the  anointed  vision  of  Isaiah.  To  him 
God  was  the  taskmaster  whose  commands 
compel.  But  while  his  love  for  his  people 
deepened  as  their  doom  drew  near,  he 
struggled  into  consciousness  of  the  Eter- 
nal Goodness,  and  of  his  individual  rela- 
tion to  it  in  the  new  covenant  of  which 
he  prophesied.  Though  Jeremiah's  life 
seemed  a  failure,  his  people  later  recog- 
nized it  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  their 
sin.  He  is  the  earliest  prophet  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  vicarious  sacrifice^  as  well 
as  of  individyaltty  in  religion.  The  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  reflects  Jeremiah's 


experience  and  that  of  the  righteous  in 
that  evil  time.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament leads  more  deeply  into  fellowship 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ  than  the 
experiences  of  Jeremiah.  The  general 
fact  enforced  by  these  lectures  was  the 
importance  of  Jeremiah's  writings  to  an 
understanding  of  the  growth  of  religious 
ideas  in  Hebrew  history. 


Paul  Du  ChaiUu 


The  death  in  St.  Peters- 
burg last  week  of  Paul  Du 
Chaillu  removes  an  explorer  of  indomitable 
energy  and  a  writer  of  many  vivid  and 
spirited  books;  to  young  people  partic- 
ularly he  endeared  himself,  not  only  by 
his  stories  written  directly  for  them,  but 
also  because  he  infused  into  all  his  nar- 
ratives of  travel  a  dramatic  element  which 
made  them  immensely  readable.  It  was 
partly  because  he  used  an  imaginative 
style  of  writing  and  delighted  in  painting 
word- pictures  that  his  earlier  books  were 
discredited  by  many  people ;  yet  it  is  now 
admitted  that  what  he  told  about  gorillas, 
pygmies,  and  cannibals  has  been  essentially 
confirmed  by  later  travelers  and  explorers. 
As  his  name  shows,  he  was  of  French 
parentage,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  doubt 
whether  he  was  born  in  New  Orleans  or 
in  Paris;  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  a 
French  colony  near  the  Gaboon  River  in 
West  Africa.  It  was  in  1855  that  he 
undertook  his  first  great  African  exploring 
expedition  ;  he  passed  over  eight  thousand 
miles  in  the  equatorial  regions,  discov- 
ered scores  of  new  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  brought  back  the  first  speci- 
mens of  gorillas  seen  in  Europe.  Other 
Journeys  into  unexplored  territory  followed, 
and  later  on  he  made  extended  explora- 
tions in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Finland. 
Among  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  best-known  books 
(he  published  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
all)  were  *•  Explorations  and  Adventures 
in  Equatorial  Africa,"  "  A  Journey  to 
Ashango  Land,"  "  Wild  Life  Under  the 
Equator,"  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,"  and  "  The  Viking  Age." 

8.ve  the  Big  Tree.   J^f.^  ^'^""^    SequoiaS    of 

California  form  a  natural 
wonder  and  beautiful  scenic  feature  abso- 
lutely unique.  How  far  the  rumor  that 
their  existence  is  in  danger  may  be  true 
is  not  quite  apparent,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Calaveras  Grove  at  least  is  threat- 
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ened  with  extinction.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  at  least  five  hundred 
trees  in  California  which  are  really  entitled 
to  be  called  giant  trees,  and  that  these 
are  found  in  many  rather  widely  separated 
groups.  The  Mariposa  Grove,  near  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  is  owned  and  cared  for 
by  the  State  of  California,  while  the  United 
States  holds  as  National  parks  two  tracts 
of  land  on  which  big  trees  stand.  The 
Calaveras  group,  the  first  to  be  discovered, 
contains  about  a  hundred  very  fine  giant 
trees,  and  has  been  well  maintained  and 
preserved.  It  is  private  property,  and,  ot 
late  years  at  least,  has  not  yielded  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  the  price  paid  by  the 
present  owner,  $  1 00,000.  There  is,  there- 
fore, great  danger  that  the  trees  may  be 
cut  down  and  sold — it  is  said  that  a  single 
sequoia  might  yield  50,000  feet  of  lumber. 
It  seems  evident  that  California  should 
have  purchased  the  Calaveras  Grove  at 
the  very  moderate  price  named  above,  but 
the  State  authorities  have  hoped  that  the 
United  States  would  buy  the  tract  as  a 
National  Park;  Congress,  however,  has 
seemed  averse  to  this,  and  has  refused  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose.  It  is  now 
suggested  that  a  public  subscription  should 
be  made,  or  that  an  individual  benefactor 
should  present  the  famous  grove  to  the 
Nation.  In  one  way  or  another  the  de- 
struction threatened  s'.iould  be  averted. 

The  Educational  Revival 

Years  ago  Captain  Sayles,  acting  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eldward 
Abbott,  and  following  the  example  of  Mr.^ 
Smiley  at  Lake  Mohonk,  invited  a  num- 
ber of  guests  to  his  hotel  at  Capron 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  to  consider  the 
question  of  Southern  education.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of 
New  York  City,  has  been  accustomed  to 
invite  a  party  of  Northern  friends  to 
accompany  him  to  Hampton  Institute,  in 
Virginia,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  Commencement  exercises. 
From  these  two  sources  has  grown  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference,  which 
met  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  week  before 
last,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  paragraph 
account  last  week. 

Three  sessions  were  held  daily;  the 
Music  Hall  was  always  full  and  often 
crowded,  all  standing-room  being  taken  ; 


Northern  speakers  were  heard,  -and 
always  with  cordiality,  but  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Conference  were  voiced 
chiefly  by  Southern  men,  and,  as  was 
proper,  all  the  oflSces  were  filled  by  South- 
ern men,  except  that  Mr.  Ogden  was 
enthusiastically  re-elected  President.  The 
houses  of  the  best  families  in  Richmond 
were  thrown  open  to  the  guests,  and 
the  problem  how  to  attend  all  the 
sessions  and  also  respond  to  the  hospi- 
table invitations  of  the  hosts  was  a 
wholly  insoluble  one.  The  spirit  of  the 
Conference  was  akin  to  that  of  a  relig- 
ious revival  in  the  spiritual  earnestness 
which  dominated  it.  Problems  which  two 
years  ago  were  discussed  with  serious 
apprehension  were  treated  as  theoretically 
solved,  and  the  reports  from  the  field 
indicated  that  they  were  in  the  way  of 
practical  solution. 

It  is  apparently  no  longer  questioned 
in  the  South  that  the  State  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
is  to  be  equal  to  that  for  the  white; 
the  proposition  to  appropriate  only  the 
taxes  received  from  the  colored  citizens 
to  the  education  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren is  not  now  seriously  entertained  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  renewed.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  will  tax  them- 
selves for  popular  education  is  being 
answered  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  uni- 
versally satisfactory,  is  universally  pro- 
gressive and  hopeful.  And  the  problem 
of  the  rural  school  is  being  solved  by  a 
concentration  of  district  schools  and  a 
transportation  of  pupils.  One  of  the 
roost  significant  addresses  was  that  giving 
an  account  of  a  rural  school,  equipped 
with  not  only  the  necessary  room  for  a 
graded  school,  but  with  an  assembly 
hall  for  popular  use,  provided  with  twelve 
acres  of  land  furnishing  means  for  possible 
horticultural  and  floricultural  education, 
and  accompanied  by  provision  for  bring- 
ing together  .  to  the  school  all  children 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 

In  brief,  the  Conference,  which  is  South- 
ern in  its  territory  but  National  in  its  spirit, 
indicates  a  great  educational  revival.  A 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con-, 
ference  is  to  be  published  hereafter,  and 
information  concerning  this  report  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  Southern  Education  Board,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.     Here  we  attempt,  not 
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such  a  report,  but  an  interpretation  of  the 
movement  of  which  the  Conference  is  an 
expression.  It  carries  with  it  hope  for 
much  more  than  a  mere  academic  devel- 
opment It  means  a  revival  of  industry, 
of  liberty,  of  home  life,  of  the  religious 
spirit. 

I.  Much  of  the  current  discussion  con- 
cerning industrial  education  is  based 
upon  the  old  and  false  assumption  that 
industrial  education  and  higher  education 
represent  different  if  not  antagonistic 
conceptions ;  that  the  highest  education  is 
that  which  issues  in  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  that  mechanical  and  agricultural 
education  prepares  for  an  inferior  calling 
and  indicates  an  inferior  capability.  The 
Southern  Educational  Conference  indi- 
cates a  healthful  repudiation  of  this 
narrow  and  narrowing  conception.  The 
end  of  education  is  life ;  the  object  of 
life  is  service ;  and  that  is  the  best  educa- 
tion which  fits  the  pupil  for  the  best 
service  that  he  can  render.  The  first 
service  that  he  can  render  to  society  is 
to  support  himself  and  so  not  become  a 
burden  on  the  charity  of  others.  The 
second  service  is  to  aid  in  contributing 
to  the  life  of  others.  That  all  industry  is 
honorable,  and  all  idleness  is  a  disgrace, 
is  the  first  postulate  of  the  new  educa- 
tional movement ;  that  no  industry  is 
drudgery  if  it  is  intelligently  performed, 
and  no  industry  is  ennobling  if  it  is 
performed  unintelligently,  is  its  second 
postulate.  It  is  a  far  higher  and  better 
thing  to  make  a  table  intelligently  than 
to  preach  a  sermon,  write  an  editorial, 
or  teach  a  school  mechanically.  The 
old  education  was  for  the  few,  the  new 
education  is  for  all ;  the  old  education 
prepared  for  three  Igarned  professions, 
the  new  education  prepares  for  intelligent 
activity  in  every  department  of  life ;  the 
old  education  was  literary  and  professional, 
the  new  education  is  industrial  and  uni- 
versal. Thus  the  revival  of  education 
means  a  revival  of  industry ;  a  human- 
izing and  so  an  ennobling  of  all  vocations ; 
a  transformation  of  all  by  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  a  quickened  intelligence ; 
the  abolition  of  drudgery  by  mixing  the 
labor  of  the  hand  with  the  labor  of  the 
brain ;  an  ultimate  revolution  in  industry 
so  that  "  the  man  with  the  hoe  "  shall  no 
longer  be  a  synonym  for  stunted  intelli- 
gence, dwarfed  affections,  and  deadened 


ambitions.  Education  means  life ;  and 
universal  education — universal  not  merely 
in  the  persons  admitted  to  it,  but  in  the 
vital  topics  with  which  it  deals— means 
universal  life — a  vitalizing  of  the  farm  and 
the  factory,  the  full  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  all  toil  can  be  intelligent  and 
therefore  all  toil  can  be  itself  educative. 

II.  The  revival  of  education  involves 
the  revival  of  political  liberty,  because  in 
universal  education  it  lays  theonly  enduring 
foundation  for  universal  freedom.  The 
Outlook  here  reaffirms  what  its  editor-in- 
chief  said  on  the  platform  at  Richmond 
as  reported  by  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post:" 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. went  out  of  his  way  to 
reiterate  his  assertion  that  *'  manhood  suffr^e 
means  manhood  first  and  suttrage  sccondj" 
and  that ''  no  man  has  a  right  to  govern  his 
neighbor  who  has  not  the  intelligence  and  the 
conscience  to  govern  himself."  As  with  sim- 
ilar utterances  of  Northern  men,  these  views 
are  accepted  by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
as  justifying  any  amount  of  oppression  of  the 
negro.  "  We  cannot  afford,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Southern  college,  **  to  permit  Dr. 
Abbott  to  speak  as  he  does;  it  encourages 
those  who  would  forever  disfranchise  the 
negro,  and  makes  the  tasks  of  those  of  us  who 
would  uplift  the  negro  infinitely  harder." 

How  radical  is  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  South  in  half  a  century  1 
In  1853  no  man  was  permitted  to  teach 
that  any  negro,  however  educated  and 
competent,  had  a  right  to  vote ;  now 
no  man  will  be  permitted  to  teach  that 
any  negro,  however  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent, has  not  the  right  to  vote  1  We 
confess  to  a  considerable  cegree  of  curi- 
osity to  know  who  this  unnamed  Presi- 
dent of  a  Southern  college  is.  We 
doubt  his  ability  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tion.   At  all  events,  we  shall  take  the  risk. 

Suffrage  is  not  a  right,  it  is  a  preroga- 
tive ;  it  is  not  a  privilege,  it  is  a  duty. 
He  who  cannot  govern  himself  has  no 
right  to  govern  others ;  and  he  who  lacks 
either  the  intelligence  to  understand  the 
truth  or  the  will  to  follow  it  lacks  the 
power  to  govern  himself,  and  therefore 
has  not  the  right  to  help  govern  his  neigh- 
bor. Suffrage  ought  to  be  conditional; 
but  the  condition  of  suffrage  ought  to  be, 
not  class,  caste,  or  race,  but  character. 
Suffrage  ought  to  be,  not  race  suffrage,  but 
manhood  suffrage ;  and  manhood  suffrage 
means  manhood  first  and  suffrage  after- 
wards.    The  educated  leaders  among  the 
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colored  people  do  not  object  to  this  prin- 
ciple ;  they  do  not  object  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  ignorant  and  incompetent 
negro.  They  object,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  object,  to  laws  which  pretend  to 
do  one  thing  and  do  another,  which 
require  the  voters  to  understand  the  Con- 
stitution, but  are  so  administered  as  to 
demand  of  the  negro  a  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional law  such  as  few  white  men  pos- 
sess, which  profess  to  exclude  ignorance 
and  admit  it  freely  if  it  is  white. 

But  universal  education  will  eventually 
bring  with  it  universal  suffrage ;  and  no 
suffrage  will  long  remain  universal  unless 
it  is  based  on  universal  education.  Knowl- 
edge is  power ;  and  the  ballot  without 
knowledge  is  not  power.  The  attempt  to 
give  political  power  without  first  giving 
political  intelligence  always  fails.  Out  of 
the  direst  evils  some  good  springs.  The 
South  learned  in  the  reconstruction  period 
that  universal  suffrage  does  not  bring  with 
it  universal  liberty ;  the  North  is  more 
slowly  learning  the  same  lesson.  Some 
criticism  may  be  brought  against  the 
recent  laws  in  the  South  restricting  the 
suffrage;  very  serious  criticism  against 
their  unfair  administration  in  some  locali- 
ties. But  the  purpose  to  limit  the  suf- 
frage to  men  who  by  a  technical  test  can 
prove  their  intelligence,  or  by  a  moderate 
property  qualification  give  some  evidence 
of  possessing  the  fundamental  virtues  of 
temperance,  industry,  and  thrift,  is  wholly 
praiseworthy,  provided  it  is  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in  letter 
a  manhood,  not  a  race,  test  This  educa- 
tional revival  involves  a  good  hope  of  a 
sound  political  revival  because  it  is  an 
endeavor  to  give  to  all,  black  and  white 
alike,  that  intelligence  and  that  virtue 
which  always  ought  to  be  the  prerequisite 
for  governing  others,  as  they  are  the 
necessary  conditions  for  self-government. 

III.  This  educational  revival  is  also  a 
revival  of  the  home.  It  is  by  no  mere 
accident,  it  is  by  a  necessary  law,  that  the 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor 
accompanies  the  agitation  for  child  edu- 
cation. The  right  of  the  child  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  greed  of  employers  or  the 
carelessness  and  indifference  of  parents  is 
indistinguishable  from  his  right  to  an  ade- 
quate education.  The  child  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  in  the  factory  making  money 
for  the  idle  or  ill-paid  father  and  in  the 


school  being  made  an  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous citizen.  The  educational  movement 
means  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  more 
clearly  that  cheap  goods  are  costly  when 
we  sacrifice  men  and  women  in  order  to 
make  them ;  that  a  law  to  protect  children 
is  more  important  than  a  tariff  to  protect 
manufactures  ;  that  the  wealth  of  a  State 
depends  upon  its  homes  far  more  than 
upon  its  factories ;  and  that  if  we  have 
forbidden  the  sale  of  slaves  to  the  cotton- 
fields  only  to  allow  the  sale  of  children  to 
the  cotton-mills,  we  have  small  cause  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  progress. 
The  Southern  Educational  Conference 
indicates  an  appreciation  of  the  home  as 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  foundation 
and  the  capstone,  of  American  civilization. 
IV.  Thus  this  educational  revival  is  a 
revival  of  religion.  If  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  superstition,  intelligence  is  the 
handmaid  of  religion.  Education  and 
religion  seek  the  same  end.  The  school- 
house  and  the  church  are  partners  in  a 
common  enterprise.  It  is  the  common- 
place of  the  normal  school  and  the  teachers' 
institute  to  say  that  the  end  of  education 
and  so  the  object  of  the  school  is  the 
development  of  character.  And  what  is 
the  end  of  religion  ?  What  the  object  of 
the  Church  ? 

And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some, 
pastors  and  teachers;  .  .  .  till  we  all  come  unto 
a  perfect  manhood,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fuUness  of  Christ. 

No  one  could  have  attended  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Educational  Con- 
ference without  perceiving  that  this  char- 
acter-building was  the  common  chord  from 
which  every  theme  started  and  to  which 
every  theme  at  last  returned.  Whether  the 
topicwas  common-school  education  or  uni- 
versity education,  the  rural  school  or  the 
city  school,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  or 
literature,  as  there  was  on  the  one  hand  no 
call  for  catechisms  or  creeds,  no  sugges- 
tion even  of  denominational  divisions,  so 
there  was  on  the  other  hand  constantly 
manifest  as  a  part  of  the  subconscious 
thought  of  the  Conference,  reappearing 
every  now  and  then  in  explicit  statement, 
the  idea  that  the  end  of  education  always 
is  and  always  must  be  the  making  of  men 
and  women.  Our  Protestant  churches 
have  separated  earnest  and  devout  souls 
by  purely  conventional  distinctions  and 
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definitions,  for  which  practical  Americans 
care  but  little.  Debates  and  discussions 
in  ecclesiastical  assemblies  concerning 
terms  of  union  do  little  more  than  accent- 
uate the  fact  that  the  causes  for  discussion 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  justify  the  divis- 
ions which  exist.  Meanwhile  the  children 
d  all  denominations,  and  of  none  at  all, 
are  growing  yp  in  the  common  school 
t(^ether  and  are  learning  that  honesty, 
justice,  truth,  hope,  benevolence,  and  faith 
are  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  no  one 
denomination ;  and  it  will  not  be  strange 
if  the  school-house  should  prove  to  be  the 
center  which  the  church  is  not,  and  bring 
us,  despite  our  varjring  creeds,  together, 
on  the  common  basis  of  a  manhood 
endowed  with  intelligence  and  integrity, 
philanthropy  and  devotion,  which  are 
always  essentially  one,  however  different 
their  forms  of  expression. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  the  school- 
house  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
church,  as  we  are  quite  sure  that  intellect- 
ual and  industrial  education  can  never 
take  the  place  of  that  inspiration  whose 
fountain  is  God,  whose  interpretation  is 
worship.  But  education  will  purify  and 
cleanse  the  religious  life  ;  will  direct  relig- 
ious emotion  into  channels  of  practical 
service,  and  eliminate  the  mere  useless 
emotionalism;  will  measure  philosophies 
by  their  practical  results,  and  so  emanci- 
pate from  the  tyranny  of  traditionalism 
and  conventionalism ;  will  accustom  men 
and  women  to  see  truths  in  their  right 
proportions,  and  not  quarrel  about  termi- 
nologies and  formularies  while  they  are 
united  in  love  for  their  Father  and  their 
brethren.  In  brief,  the  revival  of  educa- 
tion as  a  method  of  character-building 
may  be  expected  to  recall  the  Christian 
world  to  the  truth  that  the  end  of  religion 
is  also  character-building,  and  thus  be 
also  a  revival  of  a  religious  spirit  as  free 
from  a  hysterical  emotionalism  on  the 
one  hand  as  it  is  from  a  dogmatic  and 
dry  intellectualism  on  the  other. 

We  may  well  hope  that  the  present 
Southern  educational  enthusiasm  may 
spread  to  the  Northern  States,  where  edu- 
cation is  in  danger  of  becoming  somewhat 
perfunctory,  may  inspire  it  with  new  and 
deeper  life,  and  may  end  by  creating 
throi^hout  the.  Nation  an  educational 
revival,  the  modem  analogue  of  the  evan- 
gelistic revivals  of  a  past  epoch,  and  carry- 


ing with  it  the  promise  and  potency  of  a 
revival  of  industry,  freedom,  domestic  life, 
and  a  purified  religious  spirit. 


The  City  and  the  Citizen 

The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  New 
York  finds  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  of 
capable  men  who  are  studying  its  manifold 
and  difficult  problems  with  intelligence, 
administering  its  affairs  with  skill,  and 
representing  it  to  the  world  with  dignity. 
Much  has  been  done  towards  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
This  work  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Mayor  Low  and  his  associates  unless  they 
are  supported  by  an  intelligent  and  wisely 
directed  public  opinion ;  nor  can  it  be 
carried  to  a  successful  end  unless  that 
opinion  confirms  in  successive  elections 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration, 
whatever  changes  of  personnel  may  take 
place.  New  York  was  not  redeemed  from 
the  evils  of  corrupt  and  incompetent  gov- 
ernment by  bold  leadership,  though  it  has 
not  lacked  such  leadership;  it  was  re- 
deemed by  the  combined  action  of  its 
citizens ;  it  can  be  kept  in  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  American  cities  only  by  the 
combined  action  of  its  citizens. 

Cities  are  not  mere  aggregations  of 
individuals ;  they  have  a  character  of 
their  own.  Every  city  of  any  note  has  its 
own  personality ;  and  those  cities  which 
have  become  most  significant  in  the  affairs 
of  men  have  been  those  whose  personality 
has  been  most  marked  and  distinct.  The 
rank  of  a  city  depends  largely  upon  the 
distinctness  of  its  type  ;  upon  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  it  impresses  upon  the 
minds  of  men  certain  things  for  which  it 
stands.  There  have  been  great  commer- 
cial cities  which  have  been  largely  with- 
out marked  characteristics,  and  which, 
accordingly,  do  not  count  with  the  imagi- 
nation ;  they  do  not  make  an  appeal  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  race.  Jerusalem, 
Athens,  Florence,  Venice,  Edinburgh, 
have  all  been  relatively  small  cities ; 
but  they  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
higher  life  of  humanity  because  they  have 
stood  for  something  which  was  distinct, 
individual,  characteristic — some  work  of 
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the  mind  or  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  some 
work  of  the  hands. 

A  really  great  city  is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  human  achievements.  A  good  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  written  and  spoken 
concerning  the  city  and  the  country ;  and 
the  proverb,  "  God  made  the  country,  but 
man  made  the  city,"  is  one  of  the  most 
misleading  of  aphorisms.  It  is  true  God 
made  the  country,  and  every  wise  man 
loves  the  country  because  God  made  it ; 
but  God  did  not  make  the  country  as  men 
find  it  to-day.  The  most  beautiful  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  that  which  men  have 
co-operated  with  God  in  bringing  to  the 
highest  perfection.  It  seems  to  be  a  law 
of  the  divine  development  of  the  world 
that  the  finest  things  shall  be  secured 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  human 
and  the  divine.  God  made  the  quarries 
of  Carrara,  but  man  made  the  great  statue 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  God 
gives  material ;  it  is  the  function  of  man 
to  make  high  and  beautiful  uses  of  mate- 
rial ;  and  among  the  most  beautiful  things 
are  many  which  represent  the  co-operation 
of  human  intelligence  and  genius  with 
divine  purpose. 

Men  are  made  to  live  together.  Cities 
represent  living  together  in  its  highest 
estate.  Man  was  not  made  to  remain  a 
lonely  and  undeveloped  individuality ;  he 
was  not  made  to  live  in  isolation  ;  he  was 
made  to  live  in  contact  with  other  men, 
for  it  is  only  by  contact  with  other  men 
that  he  gets  his  freest  and  broadest 
development,  and  it  is  only  developed 
man  who  perfectly  fulfills  the  purposes  of 
God.  A  city,  rightly  governed,  repre- 
sents the  highest  form  of  human  organi- 
zation. It  is  when  men  get  together  in 
cities  that  they  produce  the  arts.  Shake- 
speare was  born  in  Stratford,  but  he  went 
up  to  London  for  his  material.  Balzac 
and  Thackeray  found  the  richest  dramatic 
possibilities  in  Paris  and  London. 

Something  characteristic  is  imparted  by 
every  city  to  its  citizens ;  so  that  men  who 
live  in  Boston,  in  New  York,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  Richmond,  in  Charleston,  in  New 
Orleans,  bear  the  traces  of  their  locality, 
and  are  recognized  as  distinct  types. 
From  the  very  beginning.  New  York  has 
been  cosmopolitan  ;  it  has  been  the  gate 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
its  not  being  American ;  for  it  is,  of  all 
cities,  the  most  democratic  in  the  broad 


sense.  It  has  welcomed  more  races  and 
more  men  and  women  to  the  continent 
than  any  other  city.  Its  hospitality  has 
been  without  limit;  eighteen  languages 
were  spoken  within  its  limits  before  the 
Revolution.  Its  earliest  writer,  and  the 
first  in  point  of  time  to  contribute  to 
American  literature,  disclosed  the  qualities 
of  a  metropolitan  city — urbanity,  tolerance, 
ease,  humor,  sense  of  form,  charm  of  style. 

The  higher  life  of  a  city  is  the  expres- 
sion of  all  its  activities — commercial,  edu- 
cational,   artistic,   social,  and   relig^ious; 
and  a  man's  quality  and  rank  as  a  citizen 
depend  on  the  fullness  with  which  he  enters 
into  the  manifold  life  of  his  city.    There 
are  hosts  of  men  who  lead  individual  lives 
of  the  highest  probity,  but  who  have  no 
civic  life.     A  citizen   is  one  who  shares 
the  burdens  of  the  city,  cherishes  its  inter- 
ests, and  contributes  to  the  richness  of  its 
life.     Mr.    Hewitt   was    a    great  citizen 
because  he  was  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  city  in  so  many  of  its  activities.    The 
profound  respect  in  which   he  was  held 
was  testimony  to  the  ethical  quality  at  the 
root  of  his  citizenship. 

A  man  becomes  a  citizen  when  he 
recognizes  his  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  the  community.  As  soon  as  a  man 
begins  to  live  closely  with  his  fellows  he 
owes  them,  in  the  first  place,  the  inspira- 
tion of  high  character.  No  bad  man  ever 
was  or  ever  can  be  a  good  citizen.  Noth- 
ing contributes  so  much  to  the  moral 
strength  of  a  city  as  the  tradition  of  a 
noble  life.  Citizens  who  lead  such  lives 
personify  and  reveal  to  the  world  the 
higher  life.  Mr.  Gladstone's  splendid 
integrity,  the  extraordinary  and  undenied 
nobility  of  his  spirit,  were  of  immense 
importance  as  interpreting  the  life  of  the 
State ;  and  New  York  has  no  better  pos- 
session to  day  than  the  unimpeachable  and 
unquestioned  integrity  of  Mayor  Low. 

Being  righteous  does  not  cf  itself  make 
a  good  citizen  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  citi- 
zenship ;  but  a  man  must  ^  on  to  con- 
ceive of  the  business  of  the  government 
of  the  city  as  part  of  his  own  business. 
A  prime  trouble  with  New  York  has  been 
that  it  has  been  full  of  men  who  were 
residents  but  not  citizens ;  who  had  indi- 
vidual homes,  but  no  community  hoitie; 
who  have  been  willing  to  take  everything 
from  the  city  and  give  nothing  in  return. 
No  man  really  makes  a  home,  however 
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beautiful  and  ample  his  house  ma^  be, 
unless  be  gives  himself  to  it;  and  no  man 
is  a  citizen  unless  he  givps  himself  to  the 
city.  He  must  identify  his  interests  with 
its  interests,  study  its  problems;  and, 
above  all,  he  must  vote  at  its  elections. 

The  chief  concern  in  every  city  is  to 
develop  what  may  be  called  the  higher 
civic  life.  The  higher  life  in  all  depart- 
ments is  always  the  life  of  ideas  and 
ideals.  It  is  the  source  of  a  man's  higher 
efficiency,  of  his  more  enduring  influence. 
Every  city  has  ideals,  whether  it  defines 
them  or  not  Whatever  they  may  be  in 
the  direction  of  religion,  of  art,  of  science, 
or  social  life,  two  must  always  be  sharply 
defined  and  resolutely  followed  if  the  city 
is  not  only  to  build  up  its  citizens  com- 
mercially but  to  enrich  them  spiritually 
and  intellectual  Iv : 

First,  there  must  be  the  ideal  of  efficient 
government,  and  that  means  always  honest 
government.  No  corrupt  government  was 
ever  yet  efficient,  however  active  it  may 
have  been  in  certain  superficial  ways. 
No  corrupt  government  can  be  efficient, 
because  honesty  is  the  basis  of  all  effi- 
ciency. And  no  government  which  lacks 
intelligence  can  be  efficient  Honesty 
and  intelligence  are  the  roots  of  capable, 
high-class  administration  and  work  of 
every  kind ;  the  highest  efficiency  always 
mvolves  moral  cleanness,  broad  intelli- 
gence, and  far-seeing  prevision. 

Second,  every  city  ought  to  think  of  itself 
as  a  fundamental  educational  influence. 
It  ought  not  only  to  care  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  its  citizens  by  giving  them 
clean  streets,  pure  air,  good  drainage, 
wholesome  water,  the  best  food  sup- 
plies, but  to  train  them  to  love  the  best 
things  in  the  best  forms.  The  higher 
civic  life  means  the  expression  of  the 
entire  life  of  a  community.  It  involves 
civic  order  and  civic  beauty  as  well.  It 
means  well-kept  streets,  and  it  means  also 
noble  school-houses.  It  means  capable 
government,  and  it  means  also  museums, 
libraries,  art  galleries,  restful  parks,  fine 
streets,  and  good  architecture.  Thucydides 
said  of  the  group  of  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  that  the  sight  of  them  was  a 
daily  delight  Athens,  by  its  very  consti- 
tution, was  for  many  decades  a  great  edu- 
cational influence.  It  was  a  university 
because  of  its  quality  as  a  city  before 
it  became  the  recognized  center  of  the 


education  of  the  classical  world.  Every 
city  ought  to  educate  its  children  uncon- 
sciously ;  it  ought  to  teach  them  int^^rity, 
intelligence,  and  efficiency  by  the  quality 
and  character  of  its  government  It  ought 
to  teach  them  neatness  and  cleanliness  by 
the  condition  of  its  streets ;  it  ought  to 
educate  the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  its  parks 
and  by  its  public  buildings.  It  ought  to 
give  them  noble  school-houses,  so  that 
they  shall  identify  education  with  the 
highest  processes  of  the  soul.  It  ought 
so  to  accustom  them  to  good  architecture 
that  they  shall  know  integrity  and  beauty 
of  structure  by  the  eye,  as  well-taught 
children  know  good  music  by  the  ear.  It 
ought  to  be  said  of  every  city,  as  a  great 
Italian  sculptor  said  of  Florence,  in 
response  to  the  question  how  the  best 
criticism  of  a  statue  could  be  secured, 
"  Leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 
square." 

A  great  city  cannot  be  built  on  a  purely 
commercial  foundation.  It  needs  wealth, 
because  wealth  means  the  command  of 
resources,  leisure,  the  ability  to  do  things 
on  a  large  scale;  but  wealth  never  yet 
made  a  great  city.  A  city  becomes  great 
by  virtue  of  its  character,  the  breadth  of 
its  policy,  the  dignity  of  its  life,  the 
variety  of  its  interests,  the  splendor  of  its 
appearance.  In  such  a  city  alone  the 
higher  civic  life  is  realized ;  fed  by  innu- 
merable streams  of  private  virtue,  sus- 
tained by  innumerable  acts  of  private 
devotion,  made  beautiful  by  numberless 
private  sacrifices  and  beneficences. 


Unnoticedand  Uncounted 

It  is  constantly  assumed  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  the  statement  is  often  made,  that 
the  churches,  are  only  half  filled,  that 
Christianity  is  on  the  decline,  and  that 
religion  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  human  race ;  and  all  the 
while,  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  and  in 
lands  outside  its  borders,  there  are  mill- 
ions of  people  leading  devoutly  religious 
lives,  sacrificing  themselves  without  hesi- 
tation and  without  repining,  bearing 
heavy  burdens  without  complaint,  and 
doing  the  hard,  rough,  obscure  work  of  the 
world  with  patient,  unconscious  courage. 
These  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  con- 
stitute far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
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numan  race.  Some  of  them  do  not  go 
to  church ;  many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  churches,  which  are  by  no  means  as 
empty  as  they  are  represented.  They  are 
devout  believers  in  Christianity,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  their  lives  is  profoundly 
and  genuinely  religious.  They  live  as  in 
the  sight  of  the  Infinite,  and  in  the  life 
immortal ;  but  they  never  report  them- 
selves ;  they  are  never  interviewed.  Their 
lives  are  essentially  undramatic.  Those 
lives  are  apparently  commonplace,  and 
are  never  included  in  those  enumerations 


of  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  from 
time  to  time  taken  by  the  daily  press.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
vice  and  virtue  that  it  is  easy  to  secure 
statistics  of  the  first,  and  impossible  to 
get  any  report  of  the  second.  The  dis- 
cords are  always  noticeable ;  the  har- 
monies attract  no  attention.  The  devout, 
the  religious,  the  faithful,  and  the  pure, 
upon  whose  integrity  society  securely  rests 
and  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  do  not 
appear  in  the  census  reports;  but  they 
make  life  safe  and  sweet  as  of  old. 


St.  Louis  on  Parade 

From  a  Staff  Correspondent 


THE  level  New  Jersey  fields  twisted 
and  swirled  past  the  car  windows ; 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  with 
its  browns  of  early  buds  and  pale  greens 
of  early  leaves,  allowed  us  a  glimpse  of 
its  beauty ;  the  dingy,  sordid  mining  region 
of  Pennsylvania  gave  way  to  long,  home- 
like stretches  of  the  rolling,  watered  farm- 
ing land  of  western  New  York ;  then  night 
closed  in.  When  day  returned,  the  almost 
unbroken  farmlands  of  Indiana  were 
streaming  by,  and  then  the  soil  of  south- 
ern Illinois.  We  were  nearing  St.  Louis. 
Every  hour  of  the  journey  made  it  more 
apparent  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  but 
a  fringe  to  the  great  inland  country  of 
which  St.  Louis  is,  at  present  at  any  rate, 
the  focus.  Others  were  on  their  way  there 
to  take  part,  either  as  sightseers  or  as 
actors,  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
first  acquirement  of  territory  by  the  United 
States. 

On  April  30,  1803,  a  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  was  signed, 
transferring,  for  $15,000,000,  the  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
east  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west, 
and  extending  to  the  north  and  west 
over  a  then  unknown  area,  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  American  Republic.  On 
April  30  of  this  year  was  to  occur  the 
dedication,  to  which  we  were  traveling,  of 
the  buildings  of  the  World's  Fair  to  be 
held  in  1904  in  celebration  of  this  event 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  have  the 
impression  while  on  the  journey  to  St. 
Louis  that  this  dedication  was  to  be  dis- 
I  the  concern  of  that  great  region 


comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  And  when  the  train  drew  into 
the  big  station  at  St  Louis,  that  impres- 
sion was  deepened  by  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple— farmers  from  Missouri  and  southern 
Illinois,  n^roes,  prosperous  Middle  West 
Yankees,  and  city  folk  who  moved  with- 
out the  nervous  hurry  of  the  East,  but 
with  the  alertness  of  the  West 

The  inadequacy  of  that  first  impression 
was,  however,  very  soon  shown.  Once  in 
the  streets  or  in  the  hotel,  the  crowd  was 
National.  One  got  careless  very  soon 
about  jostling  against  "celebrities."  In 
the  course  of  two  days  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  ex-President  Cleveland, 
Senator  Hanna,  General  Miles,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Governors  of  several  States,  and 
others  of  equally  National  prominence 
became  familiar  figures.  Yet  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  this  occasion  was 
more  than  National.  Foreign  ambassa- 
dors, with  insignia,  in  uniforms,  and  one 
or  two  in  Oriental  costume ;  young  men 
in  frock  coats  and  tall  hats,  who  seemed 
conscious  of  representing  not  only  political 
powers,  but  also  social  influences  and 
dynastic  traditions  ;  ladies  who  looked  as 
if  they  were  used  to  being  at  once  gracious 
and  insistent  on  their  rights  of  going 
proudly  in  to  dinner  in  due  order  of  prece- 
dence; men  with  very  black  beards  that 
looked  Spanish,  and  men  with  very  blond 
beards  that  looked  Teutonic,  and  men  with 
curled  mustaches  that  looked  moderately 
fierce — all  these  made  St  Louis  seem  like 
Washington  transplanted,  a  temporary 
National  capital,  an.  international  city. 
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There  were  three  days  of  celebration, 
and  in  with  the  celebration  were  crowded 
a  Good  Roads  Convention,  a  Civic  Fed- 
eration meeting,  a  university  alumni  gath- 
ering, a  military  tournament,  besides  fire- 
works, dinners,  and  receptions.  The  first 
day  was  distinctively  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion ;  the  second  was  given  over  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions, who  came  en  masse  to  the  celebra- 
tion ;  and  the  third  was  devoted  especially 
to  the  States,  with  a  civic  parade  in  which 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  took  a  naturally 
conspicuous  and  highly  creditable  share. 
Of  the  three  days,  the  first  was  markedly 
the  one  which  aroused  the  most  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  The  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleveland 
visited  together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Francis,  the  President  of  the  Exposition, 
and  that  they  spoke  at  the  same  dedica- 
tion exercises,  was  enough  to  give  the  day 
distinction. 

Ihe  celebration  began  with  a  parade 
of  troops.  All  military  parades  are  alike — 
long  lines  of  infantry,  some  in  khaki, 
some  in  blue ;  cavalry,  scabbards  clank- 
ing, horses'  hoofs  clattering;  artillery  with 
guns,  caissons,  mountain  guns  on  mule- 
back  ;  bands,  hospital  wagons ;  sun- 
browned  r^^ars,  doing  their  duty  in  a 
procession  as  in  a  battle;  fair-skinned 
militia,  intelligent,  vigorous,  a  bit  more 
military,  though  not  more  warlike,  than 
soldiers  by  trade ;  straight,  alert  army  offi- 
cers, with  the  bearing  of  keen  experts 
proud  of  their  calling;  militia  officers, 
rather  self-conscious  and  trying  not  to  seem 
vain  of  their  heavy  gold  lace ;  Governors 
In  tall  hats  on  horseback,  with  their  elabo- 
rately bedecked  staffs ;  more  bands,  more 
ii]i.iijLiy,  uiuiiL  gold  lact%  iiiuic  of  every- 
thing; bugles  sounding,  fifes  playing,  drums 
rattling;  crowds  pushing  and  swaying; 
grand  stands  full  of  cheering,  laughing,  and 
on  this  day  shivering  people ;  *' fakirs"  sell- 
ing badges ;  farmers  in  with  their  wives 
and  daughters ;  mule  teams  drawn  up 
along  the  side  streets ;  little  colored  boys 
darting  and  sidling  and  squirming  through 
the  crowds.  This  for  three  miles  or  so. 
The  procession  was  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent o!  the  United  States  in  a  reviewing 
stand  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Expo- 
sition; it  marched  through  a  triumphal 
way,  then  passed  on  one  side  a  huge  ex- 
tended sca^olding  and  framework,  some 


day  to  be  one  of  the  immense  buildings 
of  the  Fair;  and  on  the  other  side  a  long, 
wide,  ditch-like  excavation,  some  day  to 
be  a  waterway  covered  with  boats  and 
banked  with  trees. 

Up  in  a  stand  opposite  the  reviewing 
stand,  and  directly  facing  the  President, 
who  stood  there  straight,  and  browned  from 
his  vacation  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  were 
a  number  of  reporters  and  a  few  men  who 
had  found  there  a  convenient  vantage- 
point  from  which  to  view  the  passing 
soldiery  and  watch  at  close  hand  the  ac- 
tions of  generals,  senators,  governors,  a 
cardinal,  a  president,  and  five  detectives 
opposite.     Along  came  the  soldiers. 

"  Who  are  all  of  those  fellows  ?  Say, 
are  they  all  from  New  York?"  asked  a 
middle-aged,  vigorous,  clean-shaven  man 
from  Illinois,  who  had  slidden  into  the 
reporters*  stand  unobserved.  "There 
must  be  a  train-load  of  them." 

"  Yes,  several  train-loads." 

"  You  don't  say  I  Well,  that's  the  best 
showing  yet  I     Who's  that  ?" 

"Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois." 

"  Whoop !  Hey  I  That's  my  Governor. 
So  it  is ;  it's  Yates  1  Hey  1  Wasn't  that 
a  fine  salute  he  gave  the  President? 
Hey!  hey  I  Hi  there  I  Olney  I  Olney  I 
Hello,  boys  I  That's  my  town,  Olney, 
Illinois  1     Who's  that?" 

"  Governor  Heard,  of  Louisiana." 

"Hi!  That  was  fine  the  way  they 
stopped,  wasn't  it  ?"  said  he,  as  a  band 
halted  and,  turning,  played  a  few  bars  of 
an  Irish  air  that  the  President  evidently 
enjoyed  especially. 

Whenever  the  National  colors  were 
brought  past,  the  President,  of  course, 
saluted  them,  but  in  a  manner  so  far  from 
the  perfunctory  that  his  example  was  con- 
tagious, and  the  newspaper  men  were  soon 
doffing  their  hats  whenever  the  flag  went 
by.  One  could  not  help  attributing  the 
contagion  of  the  example  partly  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  President,  partly  and 
perhaps  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  exam- 
ple was  set  by  one  who  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  not  by  virtue  of 
military  rank,  but  by  virtue  of  civil  office. 

Hardly  had  the  last  soldier  passed  the 
stand  when  the  broad  roadway  became 
black  with  people.  The  crowd  made  its 
way  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  exter- 
nally still  in  process  of  erection,  where 
the  dedication  exercises  were  to  be  held. 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  building  that  can 
contain  fifty  thousand  people.  It  is  not 
easy  to  keep  in  mind  the  image  of  the 
interior  of  such  an  immense  building, 
even  after  one  has  seen  it  Into  that 
gigantic  inclosed  space,  where  the  wind 
was  rushing  about  quite  as  familiarly 
as  out-of-doors,  pushed  these  struggling 
throngs.  The  noise  of  stamping  feet  and 
of  shouting  was  as  continuous  as  the  roar 
of  a  city.  From  an  elevated  point  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  speakers'  platform  the 
voice  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  as  he  offered 
the  invocation,  could  scarcely  be  heard. 
The  confusion  was  not  drowned  even  by 
the  massive,  simple  harmonies  of  Bee- 
thoven's Creation  Hymn,  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  thousands  of  voices.  President 
Francis  and  ex-Senator  Carter  failed  in 
turn  to  make  themselves  heard  beyond  a 
few  feet  At  last,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  introduced,  and  greeted  tumultuous- 
ly,  he  rose  to  speak,  then,  with  the  excla- 
mation, "  I  wish  I  could  get  up  higher," 
he  climbed  impulsively  to  the  top  of  the 
improvised  table,  and,  raising  his  hand, 
caused  a  hush  among  some  hundreds 
nearest  him. 

"  Give  me  all  the  chance  you  can ;  I 
need  it,"  were  his  first  words. 

His  address  was  a  characteristic  eulogy 
of  those  strong  qualities  that  made  the 
men  of  1803  dare  try  the  first  experiment 
of  expansion  ;  but  not  a  word  could  have 
reached  the  vast  multitude  that  was  sway- 
ing and  struggling  and  shouting  up  to 
within  twenty  yards  of  where  he  stood. 
The  applause  of  those  who  could  hear 
would  roll  out  in  all  directions  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  noise  that  came  rumbling  back. 
At  such  times  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  bring 
about  some  degree  of  quiet  near  at  hand 
by  a  gesture  or  a  smile,  and,  with  some 
pleasantry  addressed  to  those  with  him  on 
the  platform,  relieve  from  possible  embar- 
rassment those  in  authority.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, when  he  rose  to  speak,  was  hailed 
with  cheers ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
speak  the  din  became  greater  than  ever. 
Except  for  a  few  score,  the  people  had  to 
wait  until  they  read  the  papers  next  day 
to  learn  that  his  subject  was  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  expansion  they  were  cele- 
brating. 


This  confusion  was  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  instances  which  indicated  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  were 
most  inadequate.  One  Governor  with 
his  staff  was  allowed  to  arrive  with- 
out receiving  any  attention,  or  even  neces- 
sary information.  Hotel  prices  were 
exorbitant  One  large  audience  was  kept 
waiting  for  two  hours  after  the  time  set  by 
oflScial  bulletin.  These  experiences  and 
others  equally  serious  were,  however,  in  no 
respect  fatal  to  the  celebration ;  they  will 
probably  prove  valuable  as  lessons  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Exposition  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment on  the  whole,  the  bigness  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  real  largeness  of  the 
conceptions  that  were  realized  in  these 
three  days  make  the  errors  and  even  the 
blunders  seem  comparatively  insignificant 
The  errors,  after  all,  were  errors  conse- 
quent upon  trying  to  do  things ;  they  were 
the  shortcomings  of  buoyant  ambition. 

Here,  it  seems,  lies  the  real  significance 
of  these  three  days.  A  spirited  Nation 
has  been  giving  expression  to  its  sense  of 
power.  The  people  of  St  Louis  were 
most  truly  evident  in  catching  this  spirit, 
in  their  enthusiastic  welcome  for  guests  of 
distinction,  in  their  hopeful  and  energetic 
expressions  of  faith  in  their  Exposition, 
in  their  justifiable  pride  in  their  city,  in 
their  warm-hearted  hospitality,  and  in 
their  enjoyment  of  this  celebration  itself. 
All  Americans  who  spent  those  three  days 
in  St  Louis  must  have  become  conscious 
anew  of  the  youthful  vigor  of  this  Repub- 
lic, and  the  representatives  of  the  nations 
must  have  found  in  this  far  inland  city 
some  new  evidences  of  the  nervous  might 
of  this  people  who  govern  themselves. 
Certainly  no  better  outward  sign  of  this 
power  of  self-government  could  have  been 
given  than  the  hush  which  came  over 
fifty  thousand  struggling,  unpoliced  peo- 
ple when,  at  the  end  of  the  dedication 
exercises.  Bishop  Hendrix  offered  prayer 
and  Bishop  Potter  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion. Then  was  shown  where  lay  the 
controlling  power  of  a  democracy — in  the 
will  within.  The  brilliant  display  had 
ceased,  but  the  real  force  which  it  had 
symbolized  was  then  first  exhibited  with 
the  greatest  impressiveness. 
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A  LARGE  part  of  our  success  is 
due  to  the  young  men,  my  junior 
clergy.  When  I  came  to  SU 
George's,  I  said  to  my  vestrymen  :  "  I 
want  you  to  let  me  have  three  to  five 
assistant  clergy  here,"  and  I  got  them. 
There  was  a  remonstrance  all  over  the 
parish  at  first  against  my  sending  the 
young  clergy  to  visit.  Some  said,  "  We 
do  not  want  these  young  pastorettes  com- 
ing around  visiting  us,"  so  I  had  to  tell 
them, "  Then  you  would  better  go  to  some 
other  church.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  visit  you  all.  When  you  are  sick 
or  when  you  need  me,  I  will  come.  But 
meanwhile  I  look  to  you  people  to  aid  me 
in  training  and  keeping  my  junior  clergy. 
Receive  my  clergy  and  give  them  oppor- 
tunities to  know  you."  When  I  took  these 
young  men  as  associates,  I  made  a  bargain 
which  I  have  lived  up  to  and  which  they 
on  their  part  have  lived  up  to.  I  said : 
"  You  will  preach  in  St  George's  Church ; 
I  will  criticise  your  sermons;  you  will 
visit  the  cultured  people  as  well  as  the 
poorest ;  you  will  see  the  whole  life  of  the 
parish,  fairly  and  squarely,  and  after  two 
or  three  years  you  ought  to  know  more 
than  you  do  now."  I  met  with  opposition 
at  first,  but  I  have  stuck  to  the  rule. 

At  first  we  had  a  system  that  included 
senior  and  junior  clergy,  but  I  found  that 
necessarily  seniorit)'  was  accounted  by 
length  of  time  and  not  by  competency, 
and  I  found  that  the  senior,  being  only 
human,  arrogated  to  himself  certain  rights 
which  were  not  helpful  to  hini  or  to  his 
junior  brothers.  Then  I  got  the  inspira- 
tion that  each  of  my  clergy  should  be  the 
senior  assistant  for  one  week  in  a  month ; 
during  that  week  he  is  officer  of  the  week, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  cndet  at  West  Point  is 
selected  to  be  officer  of  the  dny ;  he  must 
se<*  the  people,  take  the  funerals,  preach, 
and  make  emergency  calls.  This  plan 
has  worked  delightfully;  it  gives  each  man 
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as  many  rights  as  the  others ;  and  in  addi" 
tion  gives  more  leisure  to  the  others  to 
read.  Then  I  have  what  I  consider  an- 
other good  plan :  I  make  my  associates 
select  in  turn  the  new  associates.  For 
instance,  after  a  man  has  worked  here  two 
or  three  years,  he  knows  pretty  well  what 
I  want,  and  I  tell  him  to  pick  out  some 
one  to  take  his  place  when  he  gets  ready 
to  leave.  At  first  theological  seminary 
students  were  very  timid  about  coming 
here,  and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  as 
to  what  was  expected  of  them  ;  now  they 
ask  no  questions ;  they  ask  to  be  let  in. 
Some,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  six  months, 
are  ready  to  go  somewhere  else ;  others  I 
have  to  drive  away.  I  like  the  idea  of 
sending  them  away  two  at  a  time,  if  I 
have  two  men  who  make  a  good  team,  as 
I  did  recently  to  Christ  Church,  Cincin- 
natu  One  man  fitted  the  other  exactly, 
and  they  turned  the  whole  place  upside 
down.  Three  months  ago  I  sent  two  more 
to  Dayton,  Ohio ;  I  always  try  to  fit  the 
men  to  the  conditions  I  find. 

Another  thing:  I  urge  my  associates  to 
be  as  elastic  as  possible  with  the  service. 
We  are  allowed  large  elasticity  in  our 
Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  a  grievous  mis- 
take to  make  the  service  too  long.  No 
suffering  mortal  wants  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
after  listening  to  the  three  whole  services 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Furthermore, 
these  services  were  not  intended  to  be 
given  together ;  they  were  rolled  together 
in  former  times  by  men  who  held  several 
parishes  and  were  obliged  by  law  to  visit 
and  read  all  the  three  services  in  each 
parish  church  each  Sunday,  and  they  com- 
bined the  services  to  get  them  all  in  with- 
out too  frequent  visits.  The  Episcopal 
Church  discounts  her  splendid  liturgy;  it 
is  used  often  as  unwisely  as  a  great 
instrument  could  be  used. 

One  great  influence  in  my  success  I 
lay  to  the  fact  of  trying  to  make  the  young 
clergy  feel  at  home  in  this  rectory.  I 
issued  an  invitation  seventeen  years  ago 
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to  the  Senior  Class  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  to  take  supper  with  me 
before  they  graduated  I  had  three  men, 
I  issued  the  same  invitation  last  year ;  I 
had  forty-one  out  of  a  class  of  forty-three ; 
and  this  year  I  had  a  request  from  the 
Junior  Class  that  I  should  let  them  spend 
an  evening  with  me  at  the  beginning  of 
their  seminary  life  as  well  as  at  its  close. 
I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  if  you 
hold  out  your  hand  and  keep  on  holding 
out  your  hand  (for  I  have  invited  the 
General  Seminary  students  every  year)  to 
the  young  clergy  they  will  respond. 

My  idea  is  to  let  my  associates  enter 
fully  into  the  life  of  the  parish  ;  to  visit 
the  rich,  and  not  simply  the  poor ;  to  let 
them  see  me  whenever  they  wish,  and  make 
them  feel  that  we  are  working  together. 
Every  Monday  morning  my  clergy  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  with  me,  often  more, 
and  during  the  week  they  are  in  and  out 
of  the  study  all  the  time.  I  expect  good 
work,  and  I  get  it.  Give  a  man  a  chance, 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  him  it  will  show. 
I  do  not  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  them. 

How  do  we  get  our  money  for  this 
work?  Well,  here  at  St.  George's  we 
have  received  in  these  twenty  years  over 
four  thousand  five  hundred  accessions  to 
the  church  from  the  Sunday-school  alone, 
and  though  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a 
child  in  the  Sunday-school  who  can  afford 
to  put  ten  cents  in  the  plate,  yet  I  get 
thousands  every  year  from  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church.  It  is  easier  to  train 
twigs  than  trunks. 

The  great  thing  is  to  adapt  your  ma- 
chinery to  your  environment  If  you  have 
a  brownstone  environment — people  who 
can  afford  to  live  in  a  twenty-five-foot 
house — it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  adapt 
church  services  and  methods  to  them. 
Give  them  a  good  sermon  and  good  music 
and  visit  them,  and  the  thing  h  done. 
But  that  has  not  been  my  problem.  My 
problem  has  been  how  to  get  at  the  peo- 
ple who  do  not  want  to  come  forward  and 
join  the  church  at  all,  or  who,  if  they  do 
want  to  join,  cannot  pay  a  hundred  dollars 
or  upward  for  a  pew.  And  I  have  found 
that  one  can  raise  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  a  free  church  if  one  has  a  system.^  All 
these  people  are  willing  to  pay  something; 
they  ought  not  to  go  to  worship  without 
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pajring;  offering  money  is  part  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  I  do  not  want  people  to  get  the 
idea  that  they  can  come  to  church  and 
not  give  anything.  A  great  many  people 
feel  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  a 
year  for  a  pew ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
poor  people — even  people  with  ten  dollars 
a  week  income — people  who  must  cut 
their  cloth  most  carefully  in  order  to  have 
any  coat  at  all — these  people  are  all  willing 
to  pay  something.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a 
message  from  a  large  number  of  people  on 
the  East  Side  who  could  not  take  an  envel- 
ope of  twenty-five  cents  per  week,  but  they 
wanted  to  take  envelopes ;  and  as  a  result 
of  that  movement  we  have  had  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  added  to  St  George's  in 
five  and  ten-cent  envelopes — all  from  poor 
people,  unskilled  wage-earners.  One  man 
comes  to  me  year  after  year  and  brings 
me  sixteen  dollars  as  regularly  as  the 
seasons  come ;  he  has  no  envelope,  but 
he  brings  his  sixteen  dollars. 

Just  after  my  anniversary  a  poor  wo- 
man— a  servant — came  to  me  and  said  : 
**  I  am  a  lonely  woman  ;  St.  George's  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me.  I  have  no  fam- 
ily ;  I  know  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
the  church  here,  and  I  know  the  church 
wants  more  endowment.  I  have  saved 
fifty  dollars ;  will  you  take  it  for  the  en- 
dowment?" That  is  God's  money.  I 
could  give  you  instance  after  instance  like 
that.  If  a  man  says  that  the  poor  and  the 
middle-class  people  are  not  willing  to  pay, 
he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  people  who  use  our  building  are  all 
middle  class  or  poor ;  but  all  who  use  it 
pay  something  for  what  they  get.  Last 
year  we  raised  $7,600  from  the  young 
people's  societies  alone  in  that  building ; 
that  is  fine,  you  know.  And  then  there 
are  some  people  who  say,  "  If  you  feel 
that  way,  why  do  you  always  call  for 
an  endowment  ?"  Well,  for  this  reason : 
the  difference  between  what  these  people 
can  pay  and  what  the  thing  costs  must  be 
met  by  somebody,  hence  the  endowment 
People  who  say,  "  Do  not  give  the  people 
of  New  York  any  institutions  except  what 
they  can  pay  for,"  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  The  poor  people  can- 
not pay  for  these  things  altogether ;  they 
need  them,  they  are  willing  to  pay  what 
they  can ;  but  somebody  must  pay  the 
difference.  When  St  George's  separated 
from  Trinity  Parishi  it  had  thirty-six  lots. 
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and  in  1883  all  these  lots  but  two  had 
been  sold;  there  was  not  a  penny  of 
endowment,  and  there  was  a  floating  debt 
We  have  now  over  $300,000  endowment, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  We  want  half  a 
million  at  the  very  least 

I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  you 
can  raise  money  by  the  envelope  system, 
but  it  must  be  organized.  We  raised  last 
year  $9,000  for  foreign  and  domestic 
missions.  Everybody  in  the  congregation 
gets  an  envelope  before  the  collection  for 
foreign  missions  comes  up ;  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  domestic  missions,  every- 
body gets  an  envelope  in  the  same  way. 
Our  bill  for  stationery  and  stamps  is 
terrible,  and  I  have  a  big  staff  of  secre- 
taries ;  but  much  of  the  work  is  done  vol- 
untarily. My  treasurer,  for  instance,  gives 
up  time  and  strength  which  no  money 
could  purchase.  And  that  is  the  secret 
of  St  George's  success ;  we  have  service 
that  money  could  not  buy. 

The  most  efficient  lay  assistants  that 
churches  have  are  doubtless  women ; 
that  ought  not  to  be ;  but  I  think  we  have 
to  face  that  fact  and  seek  reasons  for  it 
The  reason  is  that  the  laity,  consciously 
and  unconsciously  both,  feel  the  need  of 
the  restatement  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  very  few  churchmen,  comparatively, 
are  setting  themselves  to  do  that  If  I 
could  sum  up  in  a  line  what  I  think  has 
been  the  reason  why  I  have  such  a 
unique  band  of  lay  helpers,  it  is  because 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  attracted 
and  held  by  the  fact  of  my  constant  aim 
to  restate  the  old  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  terms  which  commend  them- 
selves to  men's  conscience  and  judgment 
From  my  experience  I  should  say  that  the 
cultured  bity  are  not  giving  up  religion, 
but  too  many  of  them  are  ceasing  to  look 
for  it  in  the  churches.  There  is  great 
danger  that  public  worship  may  be  left  to 
women,  clergymen,  and  the  uneducated. 
The  movement  I  speak  of  affects  men 
rather  more  than  women.  We  must  bring 
the  teachings  of  Christ  nearer  the  level  of 
modern  thought ;  the  thinking  of  our  day 
is  more  naturally  Christian  than  (bethink- 
ing of  any  other  age.  I  am  all  ihe  time 
trying  to  do  that — very  imperfectly,  it  may 
be,  but  still  I  am  tr>nng.  It  is  my  pro- 
found belief  that  if  a  man  has  any  gift  of 
God  to  do  that,  he  can  get  a  hearing 
among  people. 


I  have  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
giving  up  their  evenings  for  St  George's 
work.  I  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  last  Sunday,  a  wet, 
disagreeable  day,^  there  were  only  three 
absent.  Six  came  from  Brookljm,  and 
nine  or  ten  from  above  One  Hundredth 
Street  I  try  to  make  them  feel  that  we 
are  all  working  together ;  twice  a  year  we 
have  supper  together,  and  we  discuss  in  a 
democratic  way  the  needs  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  Sunday-school  is  carried  on 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  pub- 
lic school.  We  try  to  apply  the  kinder- 
garten system  among  the  younger  children, 
but  usually  I  cannot  get  that  sort  of 
teacher  without  money.  Kindergartners 
are  worn  out  during  the  week  and  cannot 
teach  again  on  Sunday.  I  should  like  to 
apply  the  kindergarten  system  to  all  chil- 
dren under  eight  We  do  teach  with  the 
blackboard,  and  follow  the  general  system 
of  the  public  schools.  Many  churches 
seem  to  think  any  sort  of  a  young  man  or 
woman  can  teach  in  a  Sunday-school,  but 
that  is  not  so.  These  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  first-rate  teachers  during  the 
week,  and  they  are  not  going  to  put  up 
with  slovenly  teaching  on  Sunday.  Of 
course  I  am  working  all  the  time  for 
better  teachers,  and  we  do  get  better  ones ; 
the  standard  to-day  is  immensely  better 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  have  some 
fine  young  men,  but  there  are  more  women 
than  men  ;  I  have  some  great  women 
working  here  as  Sunday-school  teachers. 
We  make  out  our  own  lessons.  Our  own 
committee  has  drawn  up  our  lessons ;  that 
is  the  highest  point  we  have  yet  reached. 

Every  single  organization  we  started 
was  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.  I  have  been  criticised  for 
starting  a  dancing-class ;  that  was  a  new 
thing  not  many  years  ago.  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  found  that  the  girls  were  going  to 
bad  dances.  Then,  when  we  started  the 
dramatic  society,  some  people  said  I 
wanted  to  turn  St  George's  into  a  theater. 
My  boys  and  girls  want  to  go  to  the 
theater;  they  ought  to  go.  The  drama 
has  a  great  influence  ;  that  influence  will 
increase,  not  decrease ;  it  has  an  immense 
place  in  human  life ;  and  so  we  started 
the  dramatic  society ;  they  take  up  good 
plays,  and  it  is  a  great  success.  At  first, 
when  we  started  the  dancing-class^  there 
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were  always  three  or  four  of  the  clergy 
and  half  a  dozen  ladies  present  to  look 
after  things ;  the  boys  would  spit  in  the 
corners  and  throw  cigarettes  on  the  floor ; 
now  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you 
could  not  find  better  behavior  in  Sherry's, 
and  there  are  often  no  clergy  or  deacon- 
esses present  Ten  years  ago,  if  one  of 
these  boys  met  me  in  the  street,  he  would 
scarcely  notice  me ;  now  there  is  hardly 
one  who  does  not  take  off  his  hat  when 
he  meets  me,  and  I  have  never  asked 
them  to  do  it.  Boys  like  brass  bands ; 
they  want  to  join  organizations,  and  so 
we  started  the  Battalion;  we  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  the  Battalion.  St 
George's  sent  seventy-one  men  to  the 
Spanish  War ;  four  were  killed ;  our 
Battalion  is  a  great  power  for  good. 

So  about  the  saloon  question.  People 
said  I  advocated  the  saloon — church 
saloon.  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  did  say 
was  that  .there  was  i)f)thing  more  harmful 
than  a  light  regard  for  law.  A  law  that 
cannot  be  enforced  is  a  curse  in  the  com- 
munity; and  therefore  I  advocated  having 
the  saloon  open  part  of  Sunday.  Ten 
years  ago,  before  Mr.  Jerome  touched  this 
thing,  I  talked  about  it  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform  :  "  I  would  to  God  there 
were  no  saloons,  but,  since  they  are  here, 
you  have  no  right  to  pass  a  law  which 
cannot  be  enforced.  There  is  nothing  so 
destructive  to  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity as  a  light  regard  for  law.  Your 
Puritan  who  insists  on  passing  his  own 
peculiar  law  is  the  ally  of  the  bad  element 
in  the  city,  as  has  been  said  so  often  in 
The  Outlook.  His  stupid  insistence  to 
pass  laws  that  cannot  be  enforced  is  disas- 
trous ;  there  can  be  nothing  worse."  That 
is  what  I  said  over  and  over  again. 

I  have  studied  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  have  tried  to  meet  them.  I  wish  rich 
men  would  give  the  people  more  opportu- 
nities for  pleasure — innocent  pleasure.  I 
do  not  specially  indorse  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gifts  to  libraries.  Libraries  are  good 
things,  but  in  New  York  there  are  things 
we  need  more.  We  need  pleasure-houses 
far  more  in  New  York ;  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  will  not  degrade.  For  instance, 
I  have  had  a  good  man  come  to  me  and 
say,  "  Next  week  is  the  anniversary  of 
our  wedding,  and  I  want  to  give  a  little 
dinner  and   dance  to  my  wife  and  her 


friends.  Do  you  know  of  any  hall  I  can 
get  ?"  And  I  cannot  tell  him  where  to 
go.  My  boys  and  girls  wanted  to  dance. 
I  wanted  a  place  for  them,  and  I  had  to 
bring  them  right  into  our  parish  building ; 
but  it  is  not  the  proper  place.  There  is 
not  room  enough.  The  church  ought  to 
meet  the  social  needs  of  the  people,  and 
the  socialmeeds  of  the  people  of  the  tene- 
ment district  of  New  York  are  not  the 
social  needs  of  the  people  in  a  Maine  vil- 
lage, nor  even  the  social  needs  of  Balti- 
more or  Philadelphia.  If  a  man  would 
minister  successfully,  he  must  have  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  community 
where  he  is  and  know  how  it  beats. 
That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Since  there  is  no  provision  for  social 
life  in  the  tenement-house  district  except 
the  dark  alley  and  the  street,  I  try  to  meet 
this  condition  by  providing  social  life 
here  under  right  influences.  The  gym- 
nasium, the  cooking  and  sewing  schools, 
are  all  efforts  to  supplement  the  home 
training.*  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
Church  will  not  need  to  do  these  things 
at  all.  The  public  schools  are  going  to 
have  cooking  taught  as  it  should  be; 
manual  training  will  be  introduced  ;  gym- 
nasiums will  be  opened.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, by  the  use  of  these  things,  we  get 
in  touch  with  the  people,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  affected.  I  can  give  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  this.  There  is  an 
old  Dutch  woman  on  one  of  the  blocks  on 
the  East  Side  who  owns  her  own  tenement, 
and  who  has  lived  there  a  great  many 
years.  Talking  with  her  the  other  day, 
she  spoke  of  the  great  changes  she  has 
seen,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  what  about  the 
people  ?" 

"  Ach,"  she  said,  "  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  all  bums  and  toughs  here ;  now 
there  are  four  or  five  gentlemen  on  every 
block." 

Some  years  ago  a  man  came  to  see  me 
— a  nice-looking  fellow — and  said :  "  Dr. 
Rainsford,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.  I 
was  a  physician,  doing  well,  already  earn- 
ing $10,000  a  year,  happily  married;  my 
wife  loved  me  and  I  loved  her,  and,  look- 
ing back,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we 
did  not  continue  to  be  happy  ;  but  med- 
dling friends  interfered,  we  drew  apart, 
and,  to  my  great  shame,  I  must  confess  I 
began  to  drink.  As  I  drank  more  and 
more,  we  drew  further  and  further  apart ;  I 
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began  to  lose  my  practice ;  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  in  a  couple  of  years  I  had 
nothing.  I  was  a  lonely  man  on  the  way 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  going  as  fast  as  I 
could  go.  One  hot  day  in  July  I  was 
wandering  about  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
I  saw  a  notice  on  the  outside  of  this 
church  which  I  had  never  seen  on  any 
other  church  :  *  Come  in,  Rest  and  Pray/ 
I  went  in  and  threw  myself  on  my  knees ; 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  prayed  for 
years.  I  reviewed  my  life.  I  knew  my 
wife  was  a  good  woman  ;  I  knew  I  still 
loved  her;  I  believed  she  loved  me;  I 
saw  no  reason  why  I  should  be  beaten. 
I  prayed  to  God  to  give  me  strength,  and 
I  got  it.  I  sought  my  wife  and  regained 
my  professional  position  and  my  friends; 
and  I  lay  it  all  to  your  open  church  that 
said,  *  Come  in,  Rest  and  Pray.'  Let  me 
in  traduce  you,  sir,  to  my  wife." 

St.  George's  is  out  of  the  way  on  Stuy- 
vesant  Square,  and  it  is  not  used  as  much 
as  if  it  were  on  the  avenue,  but  it  is  used 
a  great  deal.  I  should  like  to  reach  the 
tides  that  go  up  and  down  the  avenue  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  place  like  Trinity  Church,  Boston ;  there 
is  the  place  to  preach  to  men ;  I  do  not 


say  that  Boston  does  not  see  the  oppor- 
tunity and  use  it ;  but  look  at  our  avenue 
churches  with  their  doors  closed  all  week. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  the  crowded  districts, 
and  the  best  music.  Where  life  is  sordid, 
you  want  beauty ;  where  life  is  crowded, 
you  want  the  big  church ;  where  there  is 
discord,  you  want  the  most  beautiful  music. 
If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  put  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  the  Bowery,  and  g^ve 
them  the  right  sort  of  preaching  and  the 
right  sort  of  music,  and  the  people  would 
come.  Make  them  feel  that  you  are  gen- 
uine, and  they  will  stand  up  for  you — like 
the  big  fellow  I  had  to  knock  down  before 
I  could  get  him  to  leave  the  Sunday-school ; 
he  evidently  was  impressed  that  I  was 
doing  something  genuine,  and  when  the 
time  came,  he  stood  up  for  me  and  routed 
the  others.  I  do  the  best  I  can  to  be  per- 
fectly genuine ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
never  wear  the  clerical  dress ;  that  is  why 
when  I  fish  I  say  I  am  fishing ;  when  I 
hunt  I  say  I  am  bunting..  I  try  to  be 
absolutely  natural  and  sincere;  it  helps 
the  message,  though  often  people  don't 
understand. 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Strenuous  Life 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyde 

O  Lord,  we  most  of  all  give  thanks 
That  this  thy  world  is  incomplete  ; 

That  battle  calls  our  marshaled  ranks. 
That  work  awaits  our  hands  and  feet ; 

That  Thou  hast  not  yet  finished  man. 
That  we  are  in  the  making  still; 

As  friends  who  share  the  Maker's  plan, 
As  sons  who  know  the  Father's  will. 

Beyond  the  present  sin  and  shame, 
Wrong's  bitter,  cruel,  scorching  blight, 

We  see  the  end  at  which  we  aim — 
The  blessed  kingdom  of  the  Right. 

What  though  its  coming  long  delay  1 
With  haughty  foes  it  still  must  cope  1 

It  gives  us  that  for  which  to  pray, 
A  field  for  toil  and  faith  and  hope. 

Since  what  we  choose  is  what  we  are. 
And  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be. 

The  goal  may  ever  shine  afar; 
The  will  to  win  it  makes  us  free. 

Bowdoin  College,  Bnmswick,  Maine. 
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Chapter  IX On   Flies 


ALL  the  rest  of  the  day  I  paddled 
under  the  frowning  cliffs  of  the 
hill  ranges.  Bold,  bare,  scarred, 
seamed  with  fissures,  their  precipice  rocks 
gave  the  impression  of  ten  thousand  feet 
rather  than  only  so  many  hundreds.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  landed  against  a 
formation  of  basaltic  blocks  cut  as  squarely 
up  and  down  as  a  dock,  and  dropping  off 
into  as  deep  water.  The  waves  chug-chug- 
chugged  sullenly  against  them,  and  the 
fringe  of  a  dark  pine  forest,  drawn  back 
from  a  breadth  of  natural  grass,  lowered 
across  the  horizon  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

Deuce  and  I  made  camp  with  the  uneasy 
feeling  of  being  under  inimical  inspection. 
A  cold  wind  ruffled  lead-like  waters.  No 
comfort  was  in  the  prospect,  so  we  retired 
early.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  coarse 
grass  of  the  park  had  bred  innumerable 
black  flies,  and  that  we  had  our  work  cut 
out  for  us. 

The  question  of  flies — using  that,  to  a 
woodsman,  eminently  connotive  word  in 
its  wide  embracement  of  mosquitoes,  sand- 
flies, deer-flies,  black  flies,  and  midges — 
is  one  much  mooted  in  the  craft.  On  no 
subject  are  more  widely  divergent  ideas 
expressed.  One  writer  claims  that  black 
flies'  bites  are  but  the  temporary  incon- 
venience of  a  pin-prick ;  another  tells  of 
boils  lasting  a  week  as  the  invariable 
result  of  their  attentions ;  a  third  sweeps 
aside  the  whole  question  as  unimportant 
to  concentrate  his  anathemas  on  the  mu- 
sical mosquito ;  still  a  fourth  descants  on 
the  maddening  midge,  and  is  prepared  to 
defend  his  claims  against  the  world.  A 
like  dogmatic  partisanship  obtains  in  the 
question  of  defenses.  Each  and  every 
man  possessed  of  a  tongue  wherewith  to 
speak  or  a  pen  wherewith  to  write,  heralds 
the  particular  merits  of  his  own  fly  dope, 
head-net,  or  mosquito-proof  tent  lining. 
Eager  advocates  of  the  advantages  of 
pork  fat,  kerosene,  pine  tar,  pennyroyal, 
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oil  of  cloves,  castor  oil,  "  lollacapop,"  or  a 
half-hundred  other  concoctions,  will  assure 
you,  tears  in  eyes,  that  his  is  the  only 
true  faith.  So  many  men,  so  many  minds, 
until  the  theorist  is  confused  into  doing 
the  most  uncomfortable  thing  possible — 
that  is,  to  learn  by  experience. 

As  for  the  truth,  it  is  at  once  in  all  of 
them  and  in  none  of  them.  The  annoy- 
ance of  after  effects  from  a  sting  depends 
entirely  on  the  individual's  physical  make- 
up. Some  people  are  so  poisoned  by 
mosquito-bites  that  three  or  four  on  the 
forehead  suffice  to  close  entirely  the 
victim's  eyes.  On  others  they  leave  but 
a  small  red  mark  without  swelling.  Black 
flies  caused  festering  sores  on  one  man  I 
once  accompanied  to  the  woods.  In  my 
own  case  they  leave  only  a  tiny  blood- 
spot  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  which  bothers 
me  not  a  bit.  Midges  nearly  drove  crazy 
the  same  companion  of  mine,  so  that 
finally  he  jumped  into  the  river,  clothes 
and  all,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Again,  merely 
my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to 
regard  them  as  a  tremendous  nuisance, 
but  one  quite  bearable.  Indians  are  less 
susceptible  than  whites;  nevertheless  I 
have  seen  them  badly  swelled  behind  the 
ears  from  the  bites  of  the  big  hardwood 
mosquito. 

You  can  make  up  your  mind  to  one 
thing — from  the  first  warm  weather  until 
August  you  must  expect  to  cope  with 
insect  pests.  The  black  fly  will  keep  you 
busy  until  late  afternoon ;  the  midges  will 
swarm  after  you  about  sunset;  and  the 
mosquito  will  preserve  the  tradition  after 
you  have  turned  in.  As  for  the  deer-fly, 
and  others  of  his  piratical  breed,  he  will 
bite  like  a  dog  at  any  time. 

To  me  the  most  annoying  species  is 
the  mosquito.  The  black  fly  is  some- 
times most  industrious — I  have  seen  trout 
fishermen  come  into  camp  with  the  blood 
literally  streaming  from  their  faces — but 
bis  great  recommendation  is  ^at  he  hold^ 
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still  tx>  be  killed.  No  frantic  slaps,  no 
waving  of  arms,  no  muflfled  curses.  .  You 
merely  place  your  finger  calmly  and  firmly 
on  the  spot.  You  get  him  every  time. 
In  this  is  great,  heart-lifting  joy.  It  may 
be  unholy  joy,  perhaps  even  vengeful,  but 
it  leaves  the  spirit  ecstatic.  The  satis- 
faction of  murdering  the  beast  that  has 
the  nerve  to  light  on  you  just  as  you  are 
reeling  in,  almost  counterbalances  the 
pain  of  a  sting.  The  midge,  again — or 
punkie,  or  no-see-'um,  just  as  you  please — 
swarms  down  upon  you  suddenly  and 
with  commendable  vigor,  so  that  you  feel 
as  though  red-hot  pepper  were  being 
sprinkled  on  your  bare  skin ;  and  his 
invisibility  and  intangibility  are  such  that 
you  can  never  tell  whether  you  have 
killed  him  or  not ;  but  he  doesn't  last  long, 
and  dope  routs  him  totally.  Your  mos- 
quito, however,  is  such  a  deliberate  brute. 
He  has  in  him  some  of  that  divine  fire 
which  causes  a  dog  to  turn  around  nine 
times  before  lying  down. 

Whether  he  is  selecting  or  gloating  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  maintain  that  the 
price  of  your  life's  blood  is  often  not 
too  great  to  pay  for  the  cessation  of  that 
hum. 

"  Eet  is  not  hees  bite,"  said  Billy,  the 
half-breed,  to  me  once,  "eet  is  hees  sing." 

I  agree  with  Billy.  One  mosquit6  in  a 
tent  can  keep  you  awake  for  hours. 

As  to  protection,  it  is  varied  enough  in 
all  consciousness,  and  always  theoretically 
perfect.  A  head-net  falling  well  down 
over  your  chest,  or  even  tied  under  your 
arm-pits,  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most 
fallacious  of  these  theories.  It  will  keep 
vast  numbers  of  files  out,  to  be  sure.  It 
will  also  keep  the  few  adventurous  dis- 
coverers in,  where  you  can  neither  kill 
nor  eject-  Likewise  you  are  deprived  of 
your  pipe;  and  the  common  homely  com* 
fort  of  spilling  on  your  bait  is  totally 
denied  you*  The  landscape  takes  on  the 
prxsmatic  colors  of  refraction,  so  th.it, 
while  you  can  easily  make  out  red,  white, 
and  blue  Chinese  dragons  and  mythologi- 
cal monsters,  you  are  unable  to  discover 
the  more  welcome  succulence,  say,  of  a 
partridge  on  a  limb.  And  the  end  of  that 
head*nei  is  to  be  picked  to  holes  by  the 
brush,  and  finally  to  be  snatched  from 
you  to  sapling  height,  whence  your  pains 
will  rescue  it  only  in  a  useless  conditiun. 
Probably  then  you  will  dance  the  war* 


dance  of  exasperation  on  its  dismembered 
remains.  Still,  there  are  times — in  case 
of  straight-away  river  paddling,  or  open 
walking,  or  lengthened  waiting — when  the 
net  is  a  great  comfort  And  it  is  easily 
included  in  the  pack. 

Next  in  order  come  the  various  "dopes," 
and  they  are  various.  From  the  stickiest, 
blackest  pastes  to  the  silkiest,  suavest  oils 
they  range,  through  the  grades  of  essence, 
salve,  and  cream.  Every  man  has  his 
own  recipe — the  infallible.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  thicker  kinds 
last  longer  and  are  generally  more  thor- 
oughly effective,  but  the  lighter  are  pleas- 
anter  to  wear,  though  requiring  more 
frequent  application.  At  a  pinch,  ordinary 
pork  fat  is  good.  The  Indians  often 
make  temporary  use  of  the  broad  caribou 
leaf,  crushing  it  between  their  palms  and 
rubbing  the  juices  on  the  skin.  I  know 
by  experience  that  this  is  effective,  but 
very  transitory.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
thing  to  use  when  resting  on  the  trail,  for, 
by  the  grace  of  Providence,  flies  are  rarely 
bothersome  as  long  as  you  are  moving  at 
a  fair  gait 

This  does  not  always  hold  good,  how- 
ever, any  more  than  the  best  fly  dope  is 
always  effective.  I  remember  most  vividly 
the  first  day  of  a  return  journey  from  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  weather 
was  rather  oppressively  close  and  over- 
cast We  had  paddled  a  few  miles  up 
river  from  the  fur  trading  post,  and  then 
had  landed  in  order  to  lighten  the  canoe 
for  the  ascent  against  the  current  At 
that  point  the  forest  has  already  begun  to 
dwindle  toward  the  Land  of  Little  Sticks, 
so  that  often  miles  and  miles  of  open 
musk^^s  will  intervene  between  groups  of 
the  stunted  trees.  Jim  and  I  found  our- 
selves a  little  over  waist-deep  in  luxuriant 
and  tangled  grasses  that  impeded  and 
clogged  our  every  footstep.  Never  shall 
I  forget  that  country — its  sad  and  lonely 
isolation,  its  dull  lead  sky,  its  silence,  and 
the  closeness  of  its  stifling  atmosphere — 
and  never  shall  I  see  it  otherwise  than  as 
in  a  dense  brown  haze,  a  haze  composed 
of  swarming  millions  of  mosquitoes.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  the 
statement  At  every  step  new  multitudes 
rushed  into  our  faces  to  join  the  old.  At 
times  Jim's  back  was  so  covered  with  them 
that  they  almost  overlaid  the  color  of  the 
cloth.     And  as  near  as  we  could  see,  every 
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square  foot  of  the  thousands  of  acres 
quartered  its  hordes. 

We  doped  liberally,  but  without  the 
slightest  effect.  Probably  two  million 
squeamish  mosquitoes  were  driven  away 
by  the  disgust  of  our  medicaments,  but 
what  good  did  that  do  us  when  eight  mill- 
ion others  were  not  so  particular  ?  At 
the  last  we  hung  bandanas  under  our 
hats,  cut  fans  of  leaves,  and  stumbled  on 
through  a  most  miserable  day  until  we 
could  build  a  smudge  at  evening. 

For  smoke  is  usually  a  specific.  Not 
always,  however — some  midges  seem  to 
delight  in  it.  The  Indians  make  a  tiny 
blaze  of  birch  bark  and  pine  twigs  deep 
in  a  nest  of  grass  and  caribou  leaves. 
When  the  flame  is  well  started,  they  twist 
the  growing  vegetation  canopy-wise  above 
it  In  that  manner  they  gain  a  few 
minutes  of  dense,  acrid  smoke,  which  is 
enough  for  an  Indian.  A  white  man, 
however,  needs  something  more  elaborate. 

The  chief  reason  for  your  initial  failure 
in  making  an  effective  smudge  will  be 
that  you  will  not  get  your  fire  well  started 
before  piling  on  the  damp  smoke-material. 
It  need  not  be  a  conflagration,  but  it 
should  be  bright  and  glowing,  so  that  the 
punk  birch  or  maple  wood  you  add  will 
not  smother  it  entirely.  After  it  is  com- 
pleted, you  will  not  have  to  sit  coughing 
in  the  thick  of  fumigation,  as  do  many, 
but  only  to  leeward  and  underneath. 
Your  hat  used  as  a  fan  will  eddy  the 
smoke  temporarily  into  desirable  nooks 
and  crevices.  I  have  slept  without  an- 
noyance on  the  Great  Plains,  where  the 
mosquitoes  seem  to  go  in  organized  and 
predatory  bands,  merely  by  lying  beneath 
a  smudge  that  passed  at  least  five  feet 
above  me.  You  will  find  the  frying-pan 
a  handy  brazier  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  movable  smoke  to  be  transported  to  the 
interior  of  the  tent.  And  it  does  not  in 
the  least  hurt  the  frying-pan.  These  be 
hints;  briefly  spoken,  out  of  which  at 
times  you  may  have  to  construct  elaborate 
campaigns. 

But  you  come  to  grapples  in  the  de- 
fense of  comfort  when  night  approaches. 
If  you  can  eat  and  sleep  well,  you  can 
stand  almost  any  hardship.  The  night's 
rest  is  as  carefully  to  be  fore-assured  as 
the  food  that  sustains  you.  No  precau- 
tion is  too  elaborate  to  certify  unbroken 
repose. 


By  dark  you  will  discover  the  peak  of 
your  tent  to  be  liberally  speckled  with 
insects  of  all  sorts.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  an  evening  that  threatens  rain. 
Your  smudge-pan  may  drive  away  the 
mosquitoes,  but  merely  stupefies  the  other 
varieties.  You  are  forced  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  balsam  fan. 

In  your  use  of  this  simple  implement  you 
will  betray  the  extent  of  your  experience. 
Dick  used  at  first  to  begin  at  the  rear 
peak  and  brush  as  rapidly  as  possible  to- 
ward the  opening.  The  flies,  thoroughly 
aroused,  eddied  about  a  few  frantic  mo- 
ments, like  leaves  in  an  autumn  wind, 
finally  to  settle  close  to  the  sod  in  the 
crannies  between  the  tent  wall  and  the 
ground.  Then  Dick  would  lie  flat  on  his 
belly  in  order  to  brush  with  equal  vigor 
at  these  new  lurking-places.  The  flies 
repeated  the  autumn-leaf  effect,  and  re- 
turned to  the  rear  peak.  This  was  amus- 
ing to  me  and  furnished  the  flies  with 
healthful,  appetizing  exercise,  but  was  bad 
for  Dick's  soul.  After  a  time  he  discov- 
ered that  thfe  only  successful  method  is  the 
gentle  one.  Then  he  began  at  the  peak 
and  brushed  forward  slowly,  very,  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  limited  intellect  of  his 
visitors  did  not  become  confused.  Thus 
when  they  arrived  at  the  opening  they 
saw  it  and  used  it,  instead  of  searching 
frantically  for  corners  in  which  to  hide 
from  apparently  vengeful  destruction. 
Then  he  would  close  his  tent-flap  securely, 
and  turn  in  at  once.  So  he  was  able  to 
sleep  until  earliest  daylight  At  that  time 
the  mosquitoes  again  found  him  out 

Nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred,  sleep  in  open  tents. 
For  absolute  and  perfect  comfort  proceed 
as  follows :  Have  your  tent-maker  sew 
you  a  tent  of  cheese-cloth  with  the  same 
dimensions  as  your  shelter,  except  that 
the  walls  should  be  loose  and  voluminous 
at  the  bottom.  It  should  have  no  open- 
ings. Suspend  this  affair  inside  your  tent 
by  means  of  cords  or  tapes.  Drop  it 
about  you.  Spread  it  out.  Lay  rod-cases, 
duffel-bags,  or  rocks  along  its  lower  edges 
to  keep  it  spread.  You  will  sleep  beneath 
it  like  a  child  in  winter.  No  driving  out 
of  reluctant  flies;  no  enforced  early  rising; 
no  danger  of  a  single  overlooked  insect 
to  make  the  midnight  miserable.  The 
cheese-cloth  weighs  almost  nothing,  can 
be  looped  up  out  of  the  way  in  the  day- 
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time,  admits  the  air  readily.  Nothing 
could  fill  the  soul  with  more  ecstatic 
satisfaction  than  to  lie  for  a  moment 
before  going  to  sleep  listening  to  a  noise 
outside  like  an  able-bodied  sawmill  that 
indicates  that  the  ping-gosh  are  abroad. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  subject 
without  a  passing  reference  to  its  effect 
on  the  imagination.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  comic-paper  mosquito 
stories,  and  some  of  them  are  very  good. 
But  until  actual  experience  takes  you  by 
the  hand  and  leads  you  into  the  realm 
of  pure  fancy,  you  will  never  know  of 
what  improvisation  the  human  mind  is 
capable. 

The  picture  rises  before  my  mind  of 
the  cabin  of  a  twenty-eight-foot  cutter- 
sloop  just  before  the  dawn  of  a  mid- 
summer day.  The  sloop  was  made  for 
business,  and  the  cabin  harmonized  ex- 
actly with  the  sloop — painted  pine,  wooden 
bunks  without  mattresses,  camp  blankets, 
duffel-bags  slung  up  because  all  the  floor- 
space  had  been  requisitioned  for  sleeping 
purposes.  We  were  anchored  a  hundred 
feet  off  land  from  Pilot  Cove,  on  the 
uninhabited  north  shore.  The  mosquitoes 
had  adventured  on  the  deep.  We  lay 
half  asleep. 

«*  On  the  middle  rafter,"  murmured  the 
Football  Man,  "  is  one  old  fellow  giving 
signals." 

"  A  quartette  is  singing  drinking  songs 
on  my  nose,"  muttered  the  Glee  Club  Man. 

"  We  won't  need  to  cook,"  I  suggested, 
somnolently.  "  We  can  run  up  and  down 
on  deck  with  our  mouths  open  and  get 
enough  for  breakfast" 

The  fourth  member  opened  one  eye. 
•*  Boys,"  he  breathed,  "  we  won't  be  able 
to  go  on  to-morrow  unless  we  give  up 
having  any  more  biscuits." 

After  a  time  some  one  murmured, 
'^  Why  ?" 

"  WeUI  have  to  use  all  the  lard  on  the 
mast,  TheyVe  so  mad  because  they 
can't  get  at  us  that  they're  biting  the 
mast.  It's  already  svvelied  up  as  big  as 
a  barre!.  Well  never  be  able  to  get  the 
mainsail  up.  Any  of  you  boys  got  any 
vaseline?     Perhaps  a  little  fly  dope — " 

But  we  snored  vigorously  in  unison. 

The  Indians  say  that  when  Kitch' 
Manttau  had  created  men  he  was  dissat- 
isfled«  and  so  brought  women  into  being. 
At  once  love-making  began,  and  then,  as 


now,  the  couples  sought  solitude  for  their 
exchange  of  vows,  their  sighing  to  the 
moon,  their  clasping  of  hands.  Marriages 
ensued.  The  situation  remained  un- 
changed. Life  was  one  perpetual  honey- 
moon. I  suppose  the  novelty  was  fresh 
and  the  sexes  had  not  yet  realized  that  they 
would  not  part  as  abruptly  as  they  had 
been  brought  together.  The  villages  were 
deserted,  while  the  woods  and  bushes 
were  populous  with  wedded  and  unwedded 
lovers.  Kitch'  Manitou  looked  on  the 
proceedings  with  disapproval.  All  this 
was  most  romantic  and  beautiful,  no  doubt, 
but  in  the  meantime  midaw-min,  the 
com,  mi-n6-men,  the  rice,  grew  rank  and 
uncultivated ;  while  bis-fw,  the  lynx,  and 
swingwdage,  the  wolverine,  and  me-dn-gan, 
the  wolf,  committed  unchecked  depreda- 
tions among  the  weaker  forest  creatures. 
The  business  of  life  was  being  sadly  neg- 
lected. So  Kitch'  Manitou  took  counsel 
with  himself,  and  created  saw-gi-may,  the 
mosquito,  to  whom  he  gave  as  dwelling 
the  woods  and  bushes.  That  took  the 
romance  out  of  the  situation.  As  my 
narrator  grimly  expressed  it,  "  Him  come 
back,  go  to  work."  Certainly  it  should 
be  most  effective.  Even  the  thick-skinned 
moose  is  not  exempt  from  discomfort. 
At  certain  seasons  the  canoe  voyager  in 
the  far  North  will  run  up  on  a  dozen  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  travel,  standing 
nose-deep  in  the  river  merely  to  escape 
the  insect  pests. 

However,  this  is  to  be  remembered : 
after  the  first  of  August  they  bother  very 
little ;  before  that  time  the  campaign  I 
have  outlined  is  effective ;  even  in  fly 
season  the  worst  days  are  infrequent ;  in 
the  woods  you  must  expect  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain price  in  discomfort  for  a  very  real 
and  very  deep  pleasure.  Wet,  heat,  cold, 
hunger,  thirst,  difficult  travel,  insects, 
hard  beds,  aching  muscles — all  these  at 
one  time  or  another  will  be  your  portion. 
If  you  are  of  the  class  that  cannot  have  a 
good  time  unless  everything  is  right  with 
it,  stay  out  of  the  woods.  One  thing  at 
least  will  always  be  wrong.  When  you 
have  gained  the  faculty  of  ignoring  the 
one  disagreeable  thing  and  concentrating 
your  powers  on  the  compensations,  then 
you  will  have  become  a  true  woodsman, 
and  to  your  desires  the  forest  will  always 
be  calling. 

[to  be  continued] 


Child   Labor  in   Pennsylvania 

By  Kellogg  Durland 


THE  Pennsylvania  Legislature  ad- 
journed recently,  leaving  its  prin- 
cipal child  labor  bill  unpassed. 
Two  years  must  now  elapse  before  the  de- 
plorably lax  laws  can  be  touched.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Mr.  William  Waudby, 
there  were  approximately  860,700  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years 
employed  in  various  "gainful  occupations  " 
in  1890  in  the  United  States;  in  1900  that 
number  had  grown  to  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  first  steps 
to  stay  the  tide  of  this  development  this 
winter  were  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  In- 
vestigation among  the  silk  and  knitting 
mills  disclosed  the  extent  to  which  the 
employment  of  little  children  is  practiced, 
and  publication  of  the  facts  stirred  public 
interest  considerably.  Other  States  were 
stimulated  to  investigation.  Child  labor 
committees  were  formed,  and  in  a  dozen 
States  legislative  reforms  were  urged. 
Bills  have  already  passed  in  eight  States, 
and  in  four  others  remedial  measures  are 
pending.  The  bills  introduced  at  Harris- 
burg  were  supported  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  anthracite 
coal  operators  jointly.  Yet  they  dragged 
slowly  through  the  mechanism  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly,  and  finally,  in  almost 
the  last  hour  of  business,  the  bill  raising 
the  age-limit  of  breaker-boys  to  fourteen, 
and  of  mine  employees  in  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen,  passed;  but  the  other,  which 
sought  to  abolish  the  night  work  of  little 
girls  in  the  mills  and  factories,  was  lost. 
While  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  California,  Oregon,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  were  actually 
reforming  their  laws,  Pennsylvania  was 
indifferently  delaying  all  reform.  It  is 
fourteen  years  since  any  amendment  to 
the  factory  laws  has  been  made.  These 
years  have  been  characterized  by  a  full 
meed  of  industrial  prosperity,  according 
to  the  shortsighted  estimate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's false  economic  prophets.  At  the 
same  time  the  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania 
children  ranks,  the  State  lowest  among 
the  important  manufacturing  States  of  the 
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country,  and  places  her  with  the  back- 
ward States  of  the  South.  The  employ- 
ment of  small  boys  through  long  days,  the 
working  of  littie  girls  through  nights  of 
strain  and  toil,  is  so  grave  and  so  obvious 
an  economic  blunder  that  the  wonder  is  that 
the  employers  themselves  do  not  realize  it. 
Yet  one  large  mill  manager  said  openly 
a  few  weeks  ago  :  "  Much  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  a  lower  age-limit 
than  any  of  her  neighbors.  Tinkering 
with  existing  conditions  will  drive  the 
mills  to  other  States." 

The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  child 
labor  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  is  like 
the  opening  chapter  of  a  strong  book  of 
fiction.  It  is  replete  with  dramatic  inci- 
dent, harrowing  in  its  realism,  heartbreak- 
ing in  its  temporary  outcome.  At  a  cer- 
tain memorable  session  of  the  Anthracite 
Strike  Commission  a  group  of  little  girls 
were  brought  to  the  witness-stand.  Every 
one  of  them  was  at  work  under  the  statu- 
tory age,  or  had  begun  to  work  under  that 
age.  It  was  a  morning  in  November. 
The  Scranton  court-room  was  crowded 
with  eager  men  and  women.  As  the  little 
children  were  brought  to  the  stand,  every 
Commissioner  rose  up  and  drew  toward 
Judge  Gray's  chair.  The  hush  that  fell 
over  the  room  left  the  childish  voices 
audible  in  every  corner.  Chairman  Gray 
questioned  them,  and  the  little  girls 
replied  wonderingly.  The  crowd  puzzled 
them.  They  could  not  understand  why 
so  many  people  were  interested  in  them. 
They  did  not  realize  that  they  were  speak- 
ing for  seventeen  thousand  little  girls 
who  work  in  the  mills  and  factories  just 
as  they  do.  Nor  did  they  realize  that 
their  lot  is  leastwise  different  from  what 
it  should  be.  Years  ago  children,  more 
especially  boys,  were  sent  to  work  to 
learn  trades.  Now  they  are  sent  to  work 
to  earn  money.  From  tender  years  both 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  may  bring  their 
share  of  money  into  the  home.  Thus  the 
system  works  evil  in  several  ways.  The 
child  is  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind.  The 
parents  tend  to  release  themselves  from 
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natural  responsibility,  and  come  to  lean 
more  and  more  upon  the  children.  Helen 
Sisscak,  a  wan  mite  of  a  girl,  who  spoke 
no  English,  told  Judge  Gray  that  she 
cleaned  bobbins  at  three  cents  an  hour. 
She  went  to  work  at  half-past  six  at  night 
and  worked  till  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  took  her  nearly  an  hour  to  get 
from  her  home  to  the  mill,  and  the  road 
led  across  fields  that  were  exposed  to  the 
storms  that  sweep  down  the  valley.  I 
have  gone  over  that  very  road  in  a  winter 
afternoon,  when  the  bleak  winds  and  snow 
were  blowing  from  the  hills,  and  it  was  a 
journey  I  should  not  care  to  make  often. 
It  was  when  this  child  had  finished  her 
story  that  Judge  Gray  exclaimed,  with 
much  feeling,  **  Here  we  actually  find 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  little  children 
coined  into  money  1"  And,  shortly  after, 
"  This  matter  of  night  labor  by  young 
girls  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by 
those  who  will  not  shirk  the  work,  and 
the  result  made  known  in  every  part 
of  Pennsylvania."  This  work  has  been 
done.  Yet  the  indifferentism  of  legisla- 
tors, or  the  lack  of  public  pressure,  has 
resulted  in  a  continuance  of  the  system, 
with  never  a  strong  hand  raised  in  pro- 
test. As  soon  as  the  Western  Association 
of  Glass  Manufacturers  saw  that  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  to  abolish  night 
work,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Harrisburg  and  prevent  the  enactment  of 
any  l^slation  this  session.  These  manu- 
facturers are  reported  to  have  adopted 
resolutions  denouncing  and  ridiculing 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  provided 
that  children  must  learn  to  read  and 
write  English  before  beginning  work.  It 
was  the  influence  of  this  organization 
that  helped  to  keep  in  ofiice,  as  chief 
factory  inspector,  for.  several  years,  Mr. 
James  CampbelL  Mr.  Campbell  it  was 
who  had  been  an  advocate  of  the  glass 
manufacturers  at  all  hearings  on  the  glass 
tariff  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  Washington,  Mr.  Campbell  it 
was  who,  in  speaking  in  Pittsburg  last 
October  before  the  Mothers'  Congress, 
said  that  Pennsylvania  suffers  from  the 
excessive  education  of  workmgmen's  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  theory  that  some  of  Mr. 
CampbelFs  subordinates  have  been  fond 
of  upholding  of  late.  As  recently  as 
March*  at  a  meeting  of  the  Civic  Club  in 
Philadelphia,    a    late    factory    inspector 


urged  the  same  point  But  Mr.  Campbell 
has  been  removed  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  and  his  successor  promises  a 
more  enlightened  policy.  These  are  the 
kind  of  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
enforce  existing  laws.  As  Judge  Gray 
further  remarked,  "  Some  of  the  laws  in 
the  anthracite  region  are  little  better  than 
dead  letters."  Endless  excuses  are  ad- 
vanced for  this  laxity,  but  there  is  little 
validity  in  any  of  them. 

Going  from  factory  to  factory  through- 
out the  anthracite  counties,  I  sometimes 
came  upon  the  sign  "Girls  Wanted" 
nailed  to  the  factory  doors.  Where  the 
demand  for  silks  and  laces  is  good,  as 
apparently  it  is  most  of  the  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania, cheap  child  labor  is  in  urgent 
demand.  It  is  through  it  that  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers  are  able  to  undersell 
New  England  manufacturers,  for  example. 
The  available  and  eligible  children  are 
not  so  numerous  that  they  can  afford  to 
scrutinize  the  age  ceitificates  too  closely. 

According  to  the  State  factory  mspector, 
there  are  something  over  seventeen  thou- 
sand girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen  working  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  State.  Of  this  num- 
ber approximately  four  thousand  work  all 
night  in  the  textile  mills,  and  early  in  the 
investigation  it  was  estimated  that  prob- 
ably one-half  of  these  were  under  the 
legal  age,  and  fully  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  those  who  work  at  night  are  under  fif- 
teen. The  nature  of  the  night  work  is 
such  that  commonly  the  smallest  children 
are  kept  for  that  shift 

The  breaker-boys  work  only  by  day. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  able  to  bear  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  labor  more  easily 
than  the  girls  bear  theirs,  but  the  number 
of  boys  at  work  below  the  statutory  age 
was  probably  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand at  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
When  the  coal  comes  up  out  of  the  mines, 
it  is  sent  to  the  towering  breakers  and 
run  through  a  series  of  sifting  and  sorting 
troughs,  astride  of  which  the  boys  sit, 
their  little  backs  bent  over  the  streams  of 
moving  coal,  as  with  their  bare  hands 
they  pick  the  stone  and  refuse  from  the 
good  coal.  Their  fingers  soon  become 
scarred  and  calloused,  and  their  nails 
worn  or  broken  to  the  quick.  The  breaker 
atmosphere  becomes  impenetrable.  Fine 
particles  of  coal-dust  fill  the  w  wd  arQ 
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taken  into  the  lungs  with  every  breath. 
This  is  the  dark  cloud  that  hovers  like  a 
pall  above  every  dry  breaker  in  the  an- 
thracite r^ion.  The  tissues  of  the  boys* 
lungs  gather  the  black  specks  until  the 
whole  lung  is  discolored,  and  I  have  seen 
boys  who  have  been  away  from  the 
breakers  and  mines  for  eight  and  even 
ten  years  cough  up  these  particles  when- 
ever they  were  attacked  by  a  slight  cold. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  the  work  of  the 
breaker-boys  can  be  done  by  machinery. 
Automatic  slate-pickers  have  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  practicable.  Flesh  and 
blood  are  at  present  deemed  cheaper  com- 
modities than  iron  and  steel.  And  the 
State  permits  the  boys  to  do  this  work  at 
fourteen. 

Less  kindly  is  the  State  toward  the 
girls.  They  may  work  at  thirteen  years. 
They  may  work  at  twelve-hour  shifts  by 
day  or  by  night.  Their  work  is  often  in 
a  warm,  moist  atmospheie,  out  of  which 
they  pass  into  the  chill  dawn  of  winter 
mornings.  They  must  stand  at  their  work. 
They  must  be  unceasingly  diligent  lest  an 
unnoticed  broken  strand  of  silk  entangle 
others  and  damage  the  work.  They  are 
unprotected  from  moral  dangers  shocking 
almost  beyond  credence.  The  State  has 
refused  to  protect  these  children  because 
the  abolition  of  child  labor  at  night  would 
necessitate  the  remodeling  of  certain 
industrial  plants,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
State  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  matter  as  quietly  as  if  it  were 
a  moot  point  complicated  by  subtle  tech- 
nicalities. The  moral  phase  of  the  matter 
is  completely  subjugated  to  the  pecuniary. 

"  I  deplore  this  business  as  much  as 
you  do,"  a  silk-mill  owner  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  but  I  am  part  of  a  great  industrial 
system,  and  so  long  as  the  system  exists 
I  must  run  my  mill  as  other  mills  are 
run."  The  gentleman  had  come  to  me 
to  beg  that  I  keep  silent  on  what  I  had 
seen  in  his  mill  the  previous  night.  The 
foreman  in  charge,  with  more  kindliness 
than  business  discretion,  had  allowed  me 
to  go  through  the  mill  with  absolute  carte 
blanche.  When  I  saw  a  small  girl  whose 
thin  features  and  lusterless  eyes  attracted 
my  attention,  I  asked  her  age.  "  Eleven 
past,  sir,"  she  answered. 

**  How  long  have  you  worked  in  themill  ?" 

**  Two  5'ears." 

**  Do  you  always  work  night  shift  ?" 


"  Yes,  sir,  all  the  time." 

A  little  boy  was  working  over  a  loom  a 
few  feet  off. 

"  How  old  are  you,  my  boy  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Fourteen  past,  sir." 

I  should  not  have  thought  him  more 
than  eleven. 

The  perpetual  click  of  the  rattling  looms, 
the  whir  of  belts,  the  crunch  and  rumble 
of  wheels,  made  a  deafening  din.  The 
looms  move  so  regularly  that  I  found  my 
eyes  easily  tired  watching  them.  It 
needed  only  a  few  moments  of  fixed  gaz- 
ing to  appreciate  the  story  told  by  one 
little  girl  who  had  had  to  quit  the  mill : 

"  The  tangles  were  always  worst  when 
I  was  tiredest.  I  had  to  twist  back  the 
reel  for  a  long,  long  time,  until  all  the 
tangles  were  gone.  The  big  girl  who  had 
charge  of  our  department  often  scolded 
me,  and  sometimes  the  man  who  was 
night  superintendent  told  me  he  would 
discharge  me  if  I  couldn't  do  better. 
Then  my  head  would  ache  something 
awful,  and  I  would  have  to  cry,  and 
some  other  girl  would  straighten  out  the 
tangle." 

Another  one  employed  in  a  mill  near 
Scranton,  who  had  been  transferred  to 
the  day  shift,  said : 

"  When  I  first  went  to  work  at  night, 
the  long  standing  hurt  me  very  much. 
My  feet  burned  so  that  I  cried.  My 
knees  hurt  me  worse  than  my  feet,  and 
my  back  pained  all  the  time.  Mother 
cried  when  I  told  her  how  I  suffered,  and 
that  made  me  feel  so  badly  that  I  did  not 
tell  her  any  more.  It  does  not  hurt  so 
much  now,  but  I  feel  tired  all  the  time. 
I  do  not  feel  near  as  tired,  though,  as  I 
did  when  I  worked  all  night.  My  eyes 
hurt  me,  too,  from  watching  the  threads 
at  night.  The  dootor  said  they  would  be 
ruined  if  I  did  not  stop  the  night  work. 
After  watching  the  threads  for  a  long  time, 
I  could  see  threads  everywhere.  When 
I  looked  at  other  things,  there  were 
threads  running  across  them.  Sometimes 
I  felt  as  though  the  threads  were  cutting 
my  eyes." 

Consumption,  bronchial  affections,  anae- 
mia, are  all  common  ailments  among  the 
children  of  the  mills.  Their  vitality  is 
sapped.  They  enter  the  period  of  woman- 
hood frail  and  worn  out.  Yet  these  are 
the  women  expected  to  bear  sons  who 
will  carry  on  great   industries,  that  the 
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State  may  prosper.  Bad  as  this  aspect 
is,  there  is  another,  a  sadder  and  more 
terrible  feature.  The  close  atmosphere 
of  the  factory  rooms  in  the  dead  of  night 
tends  to  stupefy  the  children.  To  freshen 
them  and  drive  the  natural  drowsiness 
away,  they  are  encouraged  to  spend  their 
midnight  half-hour  running  in  the  open 
air.  The  mills  usually  occupy  isolated 
sites.  They  are  often  on  the  edge  of  a 
mining  village,  sometimes  by  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  or  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Open  fields  and  shadowy  woods 
surround  them.  In  the  depth  of  the  night 
shades  lurk  human  vampires  and  vultures, 
immoral  loafers  who  prey  upon  the  igno- 
rant, helpless  girls.  In  large  factories 
there  are  always  one  or  two,  at  least,  whose 
influence  is  pernicious — older  girls  who 
work  havoc  among  the  littler  ones.  Some- 
times men  are  sent  out  to  guard  against 
these  hideous  practices,  but  at  night  it  is 
easy  to  be  wary  and  escape  notice. 

The  home  life  of  the  juvenile  toilers 
differs  as  do  the  homes  of  the  miners. 
Some  are  bare  and  unlovely.  Others  are 
comfortable.  The  home  often  explains 
why  the  child  is  at  work.  I  visited  all 
kinds  of  homes.  Entering  a  typical  miner's 
cottage  one  day,  I  found  the  father  of  a 
silk-mill  girl  a  stalwart  miner.  When  I 
took  him  to  task  for  allowing  his  child  to 
work,  he  glared  at  me  and  exclaimed : 
"  It  means  bread  money  for  the  family." 
In  another  home  the  mother,  signifi- 
cantly, silently  handed  me  the  provision 
book.  It  showed  that  at  the  time  the 
child  went  to  work  a  bill  of  more  than 
seventy-six  dollars  had  been  owing  for 
provisions.  The  girl's  earnings  had  gone 
toward  reducing  this  bill.  Only  twenty 
dollars  remained  unpaid  when  I  saw  the 
book.  These  cases  are  t]rpical  of  one 
class.  The  fathers  are  actually  unable  to 
support  their  families  adequately,  and  it 
Is  froQi  sheer  necessity  that  they  send  the 
children  to  work*  There  Is  another  class. 
Prodigal  parents  seek  to  make  up  for  their 
impravidence  through  the  little  wage- 
earners.  And  then  there  are  children  who 
are  ambitious  to  dress  beyond  the  means 
of  their  parents.  They  want  new  hats  and 
boots.  They  find  pleasure  in  ribbons 
and  f  urbelawSp     They  tease  to  go  to  work, 


and  when  they  have  worked  long  enough 
to  rue  the  step,  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
repent 

Not  one  of  these  reasons  is  valid. 
Every  father  should  be  able  to  support 
his  family  decently.  With  the  advance 
in  wages  which  has  now  been  made  to  the 
miners,  they  at  least  may  no  longer  offer 
this  excuse.  The  others  are  unpardonable. 
The  same  inadequate  standard  of  life 
that  leads  parents  to  force  their  children 
to  work,  or  prompts  them  to  acquiesce  in 
their  voluntarily  entering  the  mills,  also 
leads  them  to  falsify  the  age  certificates. 
They  are  often  of  alien  tongue.  They  are 
ignorant  It  is  customary  to  say  a  child 
is  thirteen  in  order  that  she  may  go  to 
work,  and  the  laxity  of  the  inspectors  and 
the  mill-owners  encourages  parents  to 
swear  to  false  ages.  Their  outlook  on  life  is 
so  different  that  to  them  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  wrong  in  this.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  of  immediate  concern.  The  children 
are  in  the  mills,  performing  work  beyond 
their  strength,  and  the  State  should  save 
them.  It  is  but  right  that  that  State 
should  protect  itself.  During  the  winter 
Mr.  Baer  stated  that  the  breaker-boys  in 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  collieries 
received  eighty-five  cents  a  day.  Mr. 
Baer's  wage-sheets  showed  that  they  re- 
ceived fifty-eight  cents.  But  that  Mr. 
Baer  should  have  transposed  the  figures 
is  beside  the  point  Whether  at  five  cents 
or  eight  cents  an  hour,  little  boys  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  breakers. 
Whether  at  three  cents  or  five  cents  an 
hour,  little  girls  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
mills.  And  whether  thirteen  or  fifteen 
or  eighteen,  girls  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  work  all  night  under  circumstances  so 
hardening,  so  unwholesome,  and  so  un- 
natural. 

If  there  is  any  civic  conscience  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
women.  Various  women's  organizations 
have  undertaken  to  stand  by  the  child 
labor  reform  agitation  though  it  take 
years.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  take  steps  as  individual  citizens  to  see 
that  existing  laws,  such  as  they  are,  are 
rigidly  enforced,  and  to  fight  for  legisla- 
tion until  the  child  labor  blot  is  swept 
from  Pennsylvania's  escutcheon. 
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ALTHOUGH  our  present  concern 
is  chiefly  with  the  condition  and 
government  of  British  North  Bor- 
neo, one  or  two  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  country  are  of  sufl5cient 
interest  to  call  for  a  passing  word. 

In  1858  the  famous  East  India  Com- 
pany ceased  to  exist ;  its  political  and 
territorial  rights  passed  to  the  British 
Crown ;  its  special  trading  rights  had 
disappeared  some  years  before.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  day  of  great 
commercial  companies  with  the  territorial 
powers  of  States  was  over.  In  1869 
Mr.  William  Fors)rth,  writing  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  said:  "  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  some  account  of  the  last  of 
the  great  proprietary  companies.  ...  It 
may  continue  to  exist  as  a  trading  com- 
pany, but  as  a  territorial  power  it  must 
make  up  its  mind  to  fold  its  (buffalo) 
robes  around  it  and  die  with  dignity." 

The  British  North  Borneo  Company, 
therefore,  acquires  a  special  interest  for 
students  of  history  from  the  fact  that  its 
charter,  granted  in  1881,  marks  the  revival 
of  the  old  discarded  policy  of  commercial 
companies  endowed  with  territorial  author- 
ity, and  because  it  is  the  oldest  of  that 
group  of  companies  which  includes  the  Im- 
perial British  East  Africa  Company  and  the 
British  South  Africa  Chartered  Company. 

Another  point  of  historical  interest  is 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Company  was  originally  acquired  in 
1865  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  together 
with  all  sovereign  rights,  by  the  American 
Consul  for  Brunei,  who  forthwith  formed 
the  American  Trading  Company  of  Bor- 
tieo.  This  Company,  from  one  cause  and 
another,  failed  to  do  any  good  with  its 
territory,  and  sold  its  rights  in  1877  to 
two  Hongkong  merchants,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Alfred  Dent  and  Baron  von  Overbeck,  an 
Austrian.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
the    British    North    Borneo    Company, 

'  Previous  articles  in  this  aeries  have  been  :  I.,  Intro- 
ductory, November  22, 1902  ;  II.,  Hongkong,  November 
9,1902. 
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which  was  incorporated  under  Royal 
Charter  on  November  1,  1881. 

Finally,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  charter  should  have  been  granted 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
Ministers,  confirmed  anti-expansionists. 
This  incongruity  was  noted  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  said : 
**  This  debate  is,  I  think,  the  most  singu- 
lar thing  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  this 
House.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
able  speeches  delivered  in  defense  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  these  speeches 
have  all  come  from  this  side  of  the  House.^ 
There  have  been  several  Jingo  speeches 
delivered  here,  but  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  them  has  come  from  the 
Treasury  bench."  • 

So  it  is  seen  that  the  Company  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  acquired  its  territory 
from  an  American  citizen,  its  charter 
from  a  Liberal  Government,  and  that  the 
countenance  afforded  it  by  England 
marked  the  re-establishment  of  conditions 
which  every  one  believed  to  have  finally 
disappeared. 

In  my  last  article  I  gave  some  account 
of  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong- 
kong, and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
the  present  article  should  deal  with  the 
British  Protected  State  of  North  Borneo 
(better  known  as  British  North  Borneo), 
for  no  two  colonies  situated  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world  could  possibly  present 
to  the  student  greater  contrasts  in  every 
matter  with  which  political  economy  and 
sociology  are  concerned. 

The  former  has  a  very  small  area  and 
a  very  large  population  ;  in  the  latter  these 
conditions  are  reversed.  The  area  of 
British  North  Borneo  (30,000  square  miles) 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Maine;  the  area  of  Hongkong  (thirty 
square  miles)  is  less  than  that  of  the  city 

*  That  is,  from  the  Opposition, 
s  That  is,  from  the  Liberals. 
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of  Indianapolis;  but  the  former  colony 
has  a  population  of  less  than  four  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  the  latter  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  ten  thousand  to  the 
square  mile.  In  the  thirty  square  miles 
of  Hongkong  there  are,  excluding  naval 
and  military  forces,  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand white  people  ;  in  the  thirty  thousand 
square  miles  of  JBritish  North  Borneo 
there  are  less  than  two  hundred.  Hong- 
kong exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  shipping, 
and  agricultural  interests  are  insignifi- 
cant ;  in  British  North  Borneo  everything 
is  of  the  land — tobacco,  timber,  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  cocoanuts — and  one 
steamer  a  week  represents  the  foreign 
shipping  of  the  country. 

A  comparison  of  the  populations  dis- 
closes yet  greater  differences.  In  Hong- 
kong ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  Chinese — a  race  used  to  the  life  of 
cities,  saturated  with  a  political  theory 
entirely  democratic  in  all  essentials,  pos- 
sessing a  great  literature  and  a  native 
system  of  philosophy,  a  race  molded  to  a 
social  form  more  completely  developed, 
more  minutely  defined,  and  more  unalter- 
ably fixed  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  In  North  Borneo,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  fifteen  percent,  of  the 
population  is  Chinese.  The  mass  of  the 
people  belong  to  three  native  tribes — 
Bajau,  Dusun,  and  Murut.  The  Bajaus 
are  a  race  of  sea-gypsies — pirates  turned 
fishermen,  under  British  guidance ;  the 
Dusuns  are  a  coast  folk  living  in  small 
villages  or  kampongs  by  the  shore  and 
along  the  foothills ;  the  Muruts  are  a  half- 
savage  tribe  in  the  far  interior. 

These  people  differ  greatly  from  one 
another  in  many  important  respects,  but 
from  the  administrative  standpoint  they 
have  this  much  in  common,  that  they  have 
no  written  language,  no  cities,  no  wealth, 
and  that  the  internal  relations  of  each 
tribe  are  purely  feudal  in  character. 

To  close  our  comparison,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  brillant  career  of 
Hongkong,  granted  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  has  not  been  due  in  any 
great  degree  to  excellence  of  internal 
administration,  but  to  the  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  the  colony  as  affording  a  good 
harbor  at  the  southern  gate  of  China. 
British  North  Borneo  is  too  young  to 
have  had  a  career  as  yet,  since  the  State 
is  scarcely  twenty  years  old;   but  it  is 


abundantly  clear  that  its  present  condi- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  extraneous 
causes,  and  that  the  future  of  the  country 
rests  entirely  on  the  single  question  of 
wise  and  skillful  administration. 

The  principal  questions  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  British  North  Borneo  is  called 
on  to  face  rest  upon  three  main  factors — 
two  of  local  origin,  the  need  of  immigra- 
tion and  the  general  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, which  together  comprise  the  problem 
of  development  per  se ;  and  one  of  an 
extraneous  nature — namely,  the  declared 
wishes  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  may  or  may  not  coincide 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
itself  as  viewed  from  the  purely  adminis- 
trative standpoint 

After  an  experience  of  a  number  of 
years  in  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  have  never  visited  a  tropical 
country  which  combines  in  a  higher  degree 
than  British  North  Borneo  every  natural 
element  that  goes  to  make  up  a  fine 
territory.  The  soil  is  rich ;  the  climate, 
though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy ;  the  rainfall 
is  regular,  and  prolonged  drought  is  almost 
unknown ;  the  country  is  watered  by 
magnificent  rivers ;  the  most  valuable 
tropical  products,  india-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, cutch,  tobacco,  timber,  cocoanuts, 
thrive  here  in  a  manner  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  Nature, 
as  though  anxious  to  put  a  visible  stamp  of 
excellence  upon  the  land,  has  endowed  it 
with  superb  scenery  of  open  plain  and 
rolling  hill,  has  clothed  it  with  magnificent 
forests,  and  has  set  in  its  midst  the  mighty 
mountain  Kina  Balu,  which  rises  abruptly 
out  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  14,000 
feet,  and  dominates  sea  and  land  for  nigh 
a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction. 

So  much  for  the  country.  Of  the 
people  little  need  be  said.  Their  number 
is  so  small  and  they  are  distributed  over 
so  great  an  area  that  in  regard  to  them 
there  scarcely  arises  any  administrative 
problem.  It  is  supposed  that  at  one  time 
the  country  supported  a  much  larger  pop- 
ulation ;  but  in  the  years  before  British 
authority  suppressed  piracy,  constant  war- 
fare so  depleted  the  stock  that  to-day,  as 
far  as  the  development  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  the  natives  are  a  negligible 
quantity. 

The  story  of  how  the  Company  has 
faced  its  task  of  finding  the  capital,  the 
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population,  and  the  administrative  skill 
for  the  conduct  of  its  enterprise  may  be 
preceded  by  a  description  of  the  general 
form  of  the  government. 

The  limitations  imposed  on  the  Com- 
pany by  its  Charter  (1881)  and  by  its 
Deed  of  Protectorate  (1888)  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  interfere  in  the  smallest 
degree  with  matters  of  internal  adminis- 
tration.    They  are  the  following : 

1.  The  dompany  must  remain  British  in 
character  and  aomicile ;  and  all  the  members 
of  die  court  of  directors,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
pan]^'s  chief  representative  in  Borneo,  must  be 
British  subjects. 

2.  The  Company  is  not  permitted  to  transfer 
any  of  its  rights  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  British  Government. 

3.  Foreign  relations  are  to  be  conducted 
through  the  British  Government  or  in  accord- 
ance with  its  directions. 

4.  Perfect  religious  freedom  to  be  allowed 
to  all  persons  living  in  the  territory. 

5.  The  Bridsh  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  has  the  right  to  dissent  from  or 
object  to  any  part  of  the  proceedings  or  system 
of  the  Company  relative  to  the  people  of 
Borneo;  and  the  Company  is  bound  to  act 
upon  any  suggestion  founded  on  such  dissent 
or  obi ec  don. 

6.  No  general  monopoly  of  trade  may  be 
set  up. 

7.  The  appointment  of  the  Governor  of 
British  North  Borneo  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  British  Government. 

Within  these  bounds  the  rule  of  the 
Company  is  purely  autocratic.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  free  to  introduce  such  laws  as 
may  appear  to  him  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  the  country;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is 
given  a  free  hand  by  the  Company  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  general  success  or  failure. 

Apart  from  the  absolute  independence 
of  legislation  enjoyed  by  the  Company, 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  British  North 
Borneo.  The  country  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  in  each  there  is  stationed  a 
district  officer  who  acts  as  magistrate  and 
tax-collector.  The  immediate  superiors 
of  the  district  officers  are  the  Residents,  of 
whom  there  are  three,  one  at  Papar,  on 
the  west  coast,  one  at  Tawao,  on  the  east 
coast,  and  one  at  the  port  of  Kudat  in 
Marudu  Bay,  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
The  work  of  the  Residents  and  district 
officers  is  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Judicial  Commissioner  and  the  Finance 
Commissioner,  whose  offices  are  in  Sanda- 
kan  on  the  east  coast,  and  finally  to  the 
approval  of  the  Grovernor. 


In  traveling  about  the  country  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  excellent  tact  and 
administrative  ability  displayed  by  the 
Government  officers.  They  spoke  the 
language  of  the  people,  showed  an  interest 
in  their  affairs,  were  at  all  times  access- 
ible to  everybody  who  wished  to  make  a 
complaint  or  to  ask  for  advice  or  assist- 
ance, and  appeared  in  every  way  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
natives.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
the  district  officers  are  assisted  by  the 
native  chiefs,  who,  on  condition  of  remain- 
ing loyal  to  the  Government,  retain  their 
titles  and  are  paid  fixed  allowances.  The 
general  effect  of  my  observations  was  that 
the  people  were  governed  rather  by  force 
of  personal  influence  than  by  the  power 
of  legislation,  that  the  judicial  relations 
were  based  upon  wise  and  tolerant  equity 
more  than  upon  mere  precise  law,  and 
that  a  perfectly  friendly  understanding 
existed  between  the  Government  and  the 
natives. 

Unlike  the  old  East  India  Company,  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company  does  not 
conduct  any  trade  on  its  own  account,  but 
confines  itself  to  the  administration  of  the 
country.  The  local  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture accounts  possess,  therefore,  this  inter- 
est, that  they  exhibit  the  work  of  the  Com- 
pany in  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  profit  or 
loss  to  the  shareholders. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company  is, 
roughly,  $3,500,000  (gold),  and  there  has 
been  an  issue  recently  of  $1,000,000  (gold) 
first  mortgage  debentures  on  which  five 
per  cent  per  annum  interest  is  payable. 
The  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  the  deben- 
tures are  to  be  devoted  to  the  completion 
of  the  State  railway  on  the  west  coast 
and  to  other  reproductive  works.  The 
general  financial  situation  of  the  country 
is  at  present  this,  that,  over  and  above  the 
expense  of  administration,  the  revenue 
must  meet  a  charge  of  $100,000  (silver) 
as  interest  on  the  debentures  before  any 
dividend  can  be  declared  on  the  paid-up 
capital.  As,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Company  has  never  paid  a  higher  divi- 
dend than  two  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that, 
unless  all  profits  are  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  deben- 
tures, the  revenue  will  have  to  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  near  future. 

The  latest  complete  figures  for  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  those  for  1900.    The 
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total  revenue  for  that  year  was  $587,226 
(silver),  equal  to  about  $2.50  United  States 
currency  per  head  of  the  total  population. 
Of  the  total  amount,  seventy-five  per  cent, 
was  raised  from  customs  duties  ($209,183 
silver)  and  revenue  farms  ($230,345  sil- 
ver). About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
revenue  is  raised  from  duties  on  imports, 
and  forty  per  cent,  from  duties  on  exports. 
The  imports  consist  of  the  usual  articles — 
cloth,  cutlery,  wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  glass- 
ware, lamps,  kerosene,  and  so  on ;  the 
exports  which  contribute  most  to  the 
revenue  are  tobacco,  timber,  gutta-percha 
and  india-rubber,  edible  bird's-nests,  and 
dyestuffs.  The  revenue  farms  consist  of 
the  monopolies  of  the  right  to  sell  opium 
and  spirits,  to  keep  gambling-houses  and 
pawnbrokers'  shops.  These  monopolies 
are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is 
always  a  Chinaman. 

The  question  of  the  opium  and  gam- 
bling licenses  is  one  which  has  been  hotly 
debated  in  England  from  time  to  time ; 
but  out  in  the  Far  East  public  opinion 
has  always  been  practically  unanimous  in 
favor  of  such  monopolies.  If  three  hun- 
dred years  of  contact  with  China  has 
taught  one  lesson  more  thoroughly  than 
anotner,  it  is  that  no  legislation,  no  meas- 
ures of  repression,  however  severe  (and 
much  has  been  attempted  from  time  to 
time  in  this  direction),  can  turn  the  China- 
man from  opium-smoking  and  gambling. 
I  have  no  desire  to  advocate  indulgence 
in  these  vices ;  but  as  a  thousand  voices 
are  ever  ready  to  condemn  a  policy  which 
enables  a  State  to  draw  a  revenue  from 
them,  it  seems  advisable,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  matter,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  other  side. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has 
ever  tried  to  make  people  believe  that 
gambling  and  opium-selling  are  licensed 
in  many  Far  Eastern  countries  because  it 
is  hoped  by  that  means  to  eradicate  those 
vices ;  the  reason  why  they  are  licensed 
b  because  the  sale  of  the  monopolies 
produces  a  good  revenue.  But  although 
eradication  is  impossible^  a  certain  degree 
of  control  may  be  effected  by  ^^ ranting  to 
some  one  person  or  firm  the  opium  and 
gariibling  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the 
monopoly,  as  far  as  control  and  regulation 
are  concerned,  is  this:  the  holder  of  the 
monopoly  secures  his  rights  only  on  pay- 
ffieut  of  a  very  large  suni  gf  tiiuaey,  and 


retams  them  only  for  so  long  as  he  strictly 
adheres  to  the  Government  regulations. 
It  thus  comes  about  that,  in  British  North 
Borneo  for  instance,  the  Government  has 
been  able  to  put  an  end  to  two  great  evils 
which  always  exist  in  the  absence  of 
licensing;  namely,  gambling  and  opium- 
smoking  by  minors,  and  the  use  of  cloth- 
ing, tools,  and  other  property  for  gambling 
stakes  or  for  the  purchase  of  opium.  No 
person  except  an  adult  male  is  allowed  to 
purchase  opium  or  to  visit  a  gambling- 
house,  and  nothing  except  current  coin 
can  be  staked  or  used  for  the  purchase 
of  opium.  It  may  be  suggested  that  if 
regulation  to  this  extent  can  be  secured 
under  the  system  of  licensing,  it  could  be 
secured  otherwise.  But  there  is  this  vital 
difference  between  the  license  and  the  no- 
license  system,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
opium  and  gambling  farmer  will,  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  monopoly,  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  opium- 
smoking  and  gambling  except  in  his  own 
saloons,  and  to  enforce  the  Government 
regulations  under  which  his  monopoly  is 
granted;  whereas  in  the  latter  case  all 
attempts  to  suppress  or  regulate  must  be 
made  through  the  agency  of  a  paid  Chi- 
nese police  force,  an  agency  which  has 
been  proved,  after  repeated  experiment, 
to  be  utterly  unreliable.  Considerations 
of  space  prevent  further  remarks  upon 
this  subject  at  present ;  but  I  may  add 
that  in  Hongkong  and  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, where  gambling  is  not  only  not 
allowed  but  is  a  matter  for  severe  punish- 
ment, the  vice  is  more  prevalent  and  is 
accompanied  with  worse  results  than  in 
almost  any  other  places  under  European 
government  in  the  Far  East. 

The  expenditure  returns  call  for  little 
comment.  The  expenditure  falls  under 
two  main  heads,  that  on  Revenue  Account 
and  that  on  Capital  Account.  The  latter 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  West  Coast  Railway. 

The  financial  position  of  the  country  is 
shown  by  comparing  the  revenue  with  the 
expenditure  on  Revenue  Account,  and  such 
comparison  shows  that  up  to  1895  there 
was  an  annual  deficit  ;  while  in  that  year 
the  treasury  possessed  a  small  surplus. 
This  has  gradually  increased,  and  it  has 
been  possible  to  declare  a  dividend  of  two 
per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital. 

The   general  policy  of  the   Company 
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seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  mistaken  one. 
It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  country  were  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  into  the  richest 
part  of  the  interior,  which  could  not  be 
reached  by  river  communication,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  flow  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration from  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and 
the  China  coast  ports.  The  necessity  of 
good  roads  is  one  common  to  all  countries, 
and  the  pressing  need  for  Chinese  immi- 
grants arose  from  the  fact  that,  even  if  the 
native  population  were  willing  jto  work, 
which  it  certainly  is  not,  it  is  too  small  in 
number  to  suffice  for  the  requirements  of 
large  industries.  Neither  of  these  mat- 
ters has  been  properly  attended  to. 

In  regard  to  immigration,  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  secure  a 
steady  supply  of  Chinese ;  but  these  efforts 
have  been  of  a  desultory  character,  have 
been  conducted  in  an  unsystematic  way, 
and  their  success  has  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  failure  of  the  Company  to 
make  British  North  Borneo  attractive  to 
those  Chinese  who  have  come  there  from 
time  to  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  any 
ill-treatment  of  the  Chinese  immigrants; 
•but  sufficient  care  has  not  yet  been  taken 
to  provide  employment  for  the  immigrants 
and  to  encourage  various  forms  of  culti- 


vation on  free  grants  of  land,  and  the 
system  of  taxation  has,  in  some  important 
respects,  been  unsuited  to  the  conditions 
of  a  country  whose  prosperity  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
flow  of  Chinese  immigration. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  magnificent  nature 
of  the  territcry,.it  is  quite  clear  that  future 
success  or  failure  rests  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Company.  The  present  Governor 
of  British  North  Borneo,  Mr.  E.  W.  Birch, 
C.M.G.,  a  man  who  had  his  training  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  is  perfectly 
competent  to  place  the  country  on  the 
high  road  to  success ;  but  the  past  history 
of  the  Company  discloses  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  decide  important  local  ques- 
tions too  much  from  considerations  of 
small  immediate  gain  and  too  little  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  country;  and  hitherto  the  Gov- 
ernor's views  in  regard  to  matters  of  local 
administration  have  been  too  often  disre- 
garded. 

In  no  country  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted does  the  record  more  clearly 
teach  this  lesson,  that  for  the  successful 
development  of  a  wild  and  unopened 
country  the  best  policy  is  to  select  a 
first-class  administrator,  put  him  in  abso- 
lute charge,  and  give  him  a  free  hand. 
Kudat,  Province  Alcock,  British  North  Borneo. 


The  Knowledge  of  Faith 

By  Everett  P.  Wheeler' 


"  Grant  that  vre,  who  know  Thee  now  by  faith,  may, 
after  this  life,  have  the  fruition  of  Thy  glorious  God- 
bead." 

A  WISE  woman  once  said  that  a 
cold-blooded  animal  sinks  to  the 
level  of  its  surroundings,  and  is 
chilled  and  stiffened  by  the  cold ;  but  a 
hot-blooded  creature,  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere, produces  heat  within  itself  and  is 
warmed.  There  is  much  in  the  struggle 
of  life  to  chill  the  soul.  The  strong 
spirit  is  not  overcome  by  this  freezing 

» Few,  if  any,  members  of  the  New  York  bar  have 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  for  political  reform  than 
Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  the  writer  of  this  article  upon 
personal  religious  life.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1840,  graduated  at  the  city  college  at  the 
age  ot  sixteen,  andlrom  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
me  has  been  active  in  a  wide  variety  of  public-spirited 
movements.  His  political  work  has  been  largely  in  the 
advocacy  of  civil  service  and  tariff  reform.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the^New  York  City  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  President  of  the  Keiorni 
Cloh.— Thb  Editors. 


environment,  but  is  warm  even  in  the 
Arctic  winter.  To  be  so,  however,  it  must 
have  food.  The  hunger-bitten  soul  will 
freeze  at  last. 

The  man  who  is  honest  with  himself 
recognizes  the  truth  of  this.  But  he  often 
fails  to  receive  the  food  he  needs,  because 
he  doubts  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  food 
which  alone  can  nourish  the  spirit  of 
man.  He  fails  to  realize  the  significance 
of  the  experience  of  his  fellows.  He  for- 
gets that  all  our  knowledge  is  based  upon 
belief  in  the  affirmations  of  human  con- 
sciousness. When  we  see  a  man  or  a 
tree,  we  see  an  image  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  The  observer  believes  that  this 
image  correctly  represents  the  object 
before  him,  and  therefore  believes  in  the 
reality  of  that  object     If  he  touches  the 
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man  or  the  tree,  he  believes  what  his  own 
sense  of  touch  teaches  him  respecting  the 
object  on  which  his  hand  is  placed.  If 
he  hears  sweet  music,  it  is  the  drum  of 
his  own  ear  that  vibrates  and  makes 
known  to  him  the  melody  that  delights 
the  heart.  The  deaf  man  does  not  hear 
the  music,  but  he  believes  the  assertion 
of  his  friend  who  has  the  hearing  ear. 
The  blind  man  does  not  see  the  beautiful 
object  before  him,  but  he  believes  what 
his  friend  t^lls  him  of  it  The  astron- 
omer, by  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  studies 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  and  even  resolves  the  distant 
nebula.  We  may  never  have  done  either, 
but  we  accept  his  observation. 

Now,  throughout  the  world  there  are 
numberless  men  and  women  who  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  being  and  love  of 
God.  They  know  God,  not  by  what  they 
think  of  him  or  conjecture  about  him, 
but  by  their  own  consciousness  of  his 
presence,  his  power,  and  his  goodness. 
This  consciousness  is  just  as  distinct  and 
real  as  their  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence and  love  of  father  or  brother  or 
child.  He  comforts  them  in  trouble,  gives 
them  strength  in  weakness,  inspires  them 
with  resolution  to  plan  and  courage  to 
achieve  the  most  difficult  undertakings — 
even  the  conquest  of  selfishness,  which  is 
the  hardest  of  all. 

Why  is  not  this  affirmation  of  the  con-* 
sciousness  of  so  many  witnesses  truly 
knowledge  ?  Some  may  not  have  felt  it 
Whatever  intellectual  opinion,  or  even 
conviction,  they  may  have  about  the  being 
of  God,  if  they  are  not  conscious  of  his 
presence  and  love,  they  do  not  know  him. 
But  why  doubt  the  knowledge  of  the 
thousands  who  do?  Why  is  it  not  as 
certain  and  authentic  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  material  world  that  some  men 
attain  to  by  long  years  of  study  ?  The 
ordinary  man  cannot  verify  their  proc- 
esses, but  accepts  the  result.  Why  not 
accept  the  experience  of  those  who  know 
and  love  God  ? 

U  A  man  may  reply  that  these  do  not 
agree,  and  that  the  diversity  of  their 
experience  takes  away  the  credit  that 
Hiight  otherwise  attach  to  it.  But  is  the 
eiperietice  referred  to  so  diverse  ?  There 
are  Innumerable  opinions  and  speculations 
about  the  Divine  Being,  These  are  as 
different  as  the  opinions  about  the  organs 


of  the  human  body  were  before  it  was 
actually  examined  and  observed ;  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  opinions  about  the  heavenly 
bodies  before  Galileo  and  Copernicus  and 
their  successors  accurately  observed  the 
heavens.  All  of  which  simply  shows  that 
speculative  opinions  differ  as  much  as 
individual  minds.  But  when  we  come  to 
collate  the  results  of  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  know  and  love  God,  we  find 
them  in  substantial  agreement  Nothing 
shows  this  .more  plainly  than  the  fact  that 
they  use  and  enjoy  the  same  hymns  of 
love  and  praise,  though  their  books  of 
dogmatic  theology  differ. 

The  high  Anglican  praises  his  Saviour  in 
the  strains  of  Luther  and  Isaac  Watts,  Ger- 
hardt  and  Doddridge ;  the  severe  Puritan  and 
Independent  rejoices  in  the  sweet  and  gracious 
songs  of  Keble  and  Faber,  Newman  and 
Lyte ;  the  keen  and  rigid  Presbyterian  feels 
his  soul  uplifted  as  well  by  the  hymns  of 
Bernard  and  Xavier,  Wordsworth  and  Mason 
Neale,  as  by  the  Psalms  of  David.  And  tnis 
unity  in  praise  and  worship,  which  so  tran- 
scends and  cancels  the  distinctions  of  commu- 
nity and  sect,  but  expresses  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  fellowship  of  the  heart  in  the  Son  of 
God.  In  the  regions  of  the  higher  devotion 
and  the  purer  love  all  differences  cease.' 

2.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  do  you 
discriminate  between  the  spiritual  percep- 
tion of  one  and  the  wild  visions  of  an- 
other ?  Which  is  the  authentic  evidence 
on  which  you  ask  us  to  rely  ? 

We  answer  :  Divine  knowledge,  like  all 
other  knowledge,  is  progressive.  It  must 
be  learned  gradually,  by  faithful  endeavor, 
and  after  long  experience.  Doubtless  to 
some  it  comes  more  readily  than  to 
others.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the 
race.  For  centuries  God  had  been  edu- 
cating man  and  preparing  him  for  the 
fuller  perception  of  spiritual  truth.  He 
did  not  leave  himself  without  witness 
among  men.  But  not  until  Christ  came 
into  the  world  did  the  race  perceive  what 
was  possible  to  man.  Christ  showed  in 
his  own  person  that  it  was  possible  for 
man  to  perceive  divine  truth,  and  to  be 
transfigured  by  it.  His  life  was  full  of 
beauty  and  power.  Metaphysical  discus- 
sions about  his  nature  have  somewhat 
obscured  the  truth  he  taught,  that  man 
could  become  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature,  that  God  would  dwell  in  him,  and 
he   in   God.     In  the   world   of  spiritual 

« Fairbairn, "  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theol- 
okY"  p.  20. 
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knowledge  Christ  fills  the  place  that 
Copernicus  and  Newton  do  in  astronomy. 
Like  Columbus,  he  gave  to  man  a  new 
world.  And  if  the  seeker  after  spiritual 
truth  is  willing  modestly  to  learn  of 
Christ,  he  will  know  by  his  own  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  what  Christ  taught 

Thus,  therefore,  we  reply  to  the  reader's 
question — we  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  false  teaching,  the  counter- 
feit and  the  genuine,  by  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  teaching  of  Christ — 
"  the  Way,"  as  the  early  disciples  loved 
to  call  it,  and  as  their  foes  learned  to  call 
it,  too.  Consider  any  of  the  discoveries 
of  science  that  have  changed  the  face  of 
civilization.  Once  a  great  truth  or  valu- 
able method  is  discovered  and  verified, 
it  makes  the  standard  and  becomes  the 
basis  for  future  investigation.  To  put  the 
eye  in  the  point  of  the  needle  made  the 
sewing-machine  possible,  and  has  formed 
ever  since  the  basic  principle  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine. To  transform  a  piece  of 
soft,  inert  iron  into  a  living,  attractive 
magnet  by  a  current  of  electricity  made 
the  electric  telegraph  and  the  electric 
motor  possible,  and  this  has  ever  since 
been  the  basis  of  electric  machinery.  The 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  the 
basis  of  astronomical  progress.  So  the 
possibility  of  a  divine  life  in  man,  that 
was  revealed  by  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  to 
which  Christ  showed  that  man  might  aspire, 
henceforth  became  the  basis  of  all  genuine 
spiritual  life  and  truth.  He  revealed  it, 
and  the  experience  of  man  verifies  it 

Here  we  anticipate  two  objections — one 
from  the  doubter,  and  one  from  the  ortho- 
dox member  of  some  Christian  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  doubter  may  say.  Doubtless 
the  life  of  Christ  is  admirable.  But  the 
lives  of  his  professed  followers  do  not 
satisfy  my  ideal.  Theirs  is  just  the  con- 
trary of  his.  He  was  serene,  they  are 
disputatious ;  he  was  self-denying,  they 
are  greedy  and  selfish  ;  he  was  brave  and 
tranquilamid  all  his  sufferings,  they  are 
worried  and  anxious ;  he  told  Peter  to 
put  up  his  sword,  but  they  have  tried  to 
spread  the  religion  of  Jesus  by  fire  and 
sword. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  one  must  admit 
there  is  truth  in  this  statement  The  only 
answer  is   that  the   men   of   whom   the 


objector  speaks  were  either  not  real 
Christians  or  very  imperfect  ones.  They 
did  not  know  the  truth  from  their  own 
experience.  They  may  have  believed  in 
Christ  as  a  historic  personage,  and  given 
intellectual  assent  to  the  correctness  of 
his  doctrine.  But  their  hearts  were  not 
enlightened,  their  wills  were  not  guided. 

All  this  Christ  very  plainly  predicted. 
No  teacher  ever  cared  so  little  for  formal 
assent  or  outward  show.  The  people  he 
talked  to  were  always  asking  for  some 
external  and  material  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  he  always  an- 
swered, "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you."  It  was  the  man  who  would  do  his 
will  that  should  know  of  the  doctrine. 

Hence  this  objection,  when  rightly  con- 
sidered, is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
teaching.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  all  professed  Christians  should 
take  it  to  heart,  that  the  inconsistency  of 
their  lives  and  the  selfishness  of  their 
conduct  are  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
more  general  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth. 

4.  The  other  objection,  from  the  ortho- 
dox, is  this :  What  do  you  make  of  the 
Christian  Church  ?  You  seem  to  attach 
all  importance  to  the  individual  conscious- 
ness. Would  you  rest  the  truth  solely 
upon  the  conviction  of  one  man,  however 
sincere  or  earnest  ? 

.  To  which  we  answer — Certainly  not 
It  is  the  experience  of  many  men  in  every 
generation  since  the  birth  of  Christ  And 
who  are  these  men?  They  are  "the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people  " — 
the  true  Church,  made  up  of  Christians 
of  every  name — known  well  to  the  Lord. 

We  do  not  undervalue  organization. 
It  is  necessary  and  useful.  We  must 
unite  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  But 
every  organization,  political,  philanthropic, 
or  religious,  has  its  dangers.  The  great- 
est is  that  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation shall  come  to  look  upon  it  as  more 
important  than  the  truth  it  was  formed  to 
teach.  And  then  man  falls  into  the  most 
surprising  estrangement.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  life  of  Philip  the  Second.  This 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  Yet  he  was  a  rigorous  observer 
of  the  exterior  requirements  of  the- or- 
ganization to  which  he  belonged.  To 
him  the  organization  was  all,  its  vital 
principles  nothing.     And  so,  by  the  law 
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of  reaction,  he  became  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  cruel  and  seliish  and  lawless  in 
hum'an  nature. 

The  higher  the  value  that  any  one  sets 
upon  the  Christian  Church  as  an  organi- 
zation, the  more  sensible  he  ought  to  be 
of  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon 
each  of  its  members.  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*'  If  the  fruits  are  not 
Christlike,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  at  least  very  backward  and  has 
much  to  learn.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
emphasize  for  the  individual,  and  most  of 
all  for  those  who  are  in  communion  with 
Christian  churches,  the  necessity  of  that 
personal  knowledge  of  divine  and  spiritual 
truths  which  strengthens  and  directs  the 
will  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

For  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  virtue, 
which  Christ  was  the  first  to  manifest 
fully,  and  which  is  not  hard  to  recognize. 
It  is  more  gracious  to  take  an  instance 
from  one  of  another  communion.  Let  us 
mention,  therefore,  as  one  of  many  in  all 
communions,  the  writings  of  F^nelon. 
These  evince  the  same  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, serenity  of  soul,  keen  discrimination 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  and  steadfast 
courage  in  its  advocacy,  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  Christ.  Great  teachers  before 
him  had  said  wise  things,  but  he  spoke 
with  power,  that  is  still  mighty  in  his  true 
disciples,  and  powerful  even  in  the  weak- 
est of  them. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  human  soul 
that  can  compare  with  the  perception  of 
divine  truth.  It  compels  loving  obedience, 
it  frees  the  heart  from  a  thousand  burdens, 
and  bestows  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  It  is  the  parent  of  gen- 
erous and  unselfish  thoughts  and  noble 
and  helpful  actions. 

Read  the  description  of  it  as  a  keen 
observer^  himself  the  coolest  of  logicians, 
wrote  it  down  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago ; 

**  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  g^eat 
Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  certain  seasons  in  which 
this  great  Being,  in   some  way  or  other 


invisible,  comes  to  her  and  fills  her  mind 
with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she 
hardly  cares  for  anything  except  to  medi- 
tate Him ;  that  she  expects  after  a  while  to 
be  received  up  where  He  is,  to  be  raised 
up  out  of  the  world  and  caught  up  into 
Heaven  ;  being  assured  that  He  loves  her 
too  well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance 
from  him  always.  There  she  is  to  dwell 
with  Him,  and  to  be  ravished  with  His 
love  and  delight  forever.  Therefore,  if 
you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with 
the  richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards 
and  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of 
any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity 
in  her  affections ;  is  most  just  and  con- 
scientious in  all  her  conduct;  and  you 
could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything 
wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all 
the  world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  great 
Being.  She  is  of  wonderful  calmness, 
and  universal  benevolence  of  mind;  es- 
pecially after  this  great  God  has  manifested 
Himself  to  her  mind.  She  will  sometimes 
go  about  from  place  to  place  singing 
sweetly;  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of 
joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for 
what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in 
the  fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have 
some  one  invisible  always  conversing  with 
her."^ 

Not  every  follower  of  Christ  attains  in 
this  life  to  such  a  degree  of  spiritual 
knowledge.  As  in  music  and  art,  it  is 
given  to  some  to  have  keener  perception 
of  truth  than  it  is  to  others.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible for  every  one  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
spiritual  truth.  Witnesses  whom  no  man 
can  number  have  found  this  the  most 
precious  possession  to  which  man  can 
attain,  and  therefore  best  worth  striving 
for.  To  him  who  doubts  they  reply: 
"  Come  and  see."  And  those  that  hearken 
will  learn  to  declare,  as  believers  have 
from  the  beginning : 

"  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy 
saying :  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

« Jonathan  Edwards,  in  a  tetter  quoted  in  "  Yale  Rft- 
view,"  18^1,  p.  447. 
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Addresses  Before  the  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Religion.  Series  I.  No.  I.  April,  1903. 
Paper.  10c 
Contents :  "  The  Crisis  in  Morals  in  the 
Churches,"  by  Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale; 
"Religions  Many,  Religion  One,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; **The  Conference  and  its  Message," 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong ;  and  the  question,  **  Can 
Jews  and  Christians  Pray  Together?"  (Ad- 
dress the  Rev.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General 
Secretary,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.) 

Annual  Literaiy  Index,  190a  (The).  Edited  by 
W.  I.  Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker.  Office  of  the 
Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York.  7x  10»^  in.  281  pages. 

Barbara:  A  Woman  of  the  West.  By  John 
H.  Whitson.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x8  in.  314  pages.  $1.M). 
Strength  and  color  characteristic  of  good 
stories  of  the  West  mark  this  novel.  It  aeals 
with  ranch  life  on  a  Kansas  prairie,  life  in  the 
"Gold  Camp  of  the  Rockies,"  at  San  Juan 
and  San  Diego.  The  heroine  is  for  a  time 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Cripple  Creek, 
whither  she  has  gone  looking  for  her  husband, 
who  had  dropped  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
out  of  her  life.  From  Colorado  she  goes  to 
California,  pursuing  her  quest  with  a  faithful- 
ness that  calls  Longfellow's  Evangeline  to 
mind. 

Between  the  Lights.  By  Alice  Herbert.  John 
Lane,  New  York.    4^x7  in.    67  pages. 

Captain  KetUe,  K.C.B.  By  Cutcliffe  Hyne. 
The  Federal  Book  Company,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
352  pages. 

Readers  do  not  seem  to  tire  of  Mr.  Hyne's 
Captain  Kettle,  who,  in  a  measure,  has  the 
same  kind  of  fascination  that  Mr.  Homung's 
Raffles  and  Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes 
have,  although  he  is  not  at  all  like  those  gen- 
tlemen. Sea-captain,  adventurer,  half-pirate 
on  occasion,  a  seeker  for  loot  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  a  fiery  little  chap  in  a  fight,  at 
the  same  time  a  devout  patron  of  a  queer  little 
English  sect,  a  man  really  sentimental  in  his 
domestic  feelings,  and  in  his  leisure  moments 
an  enraptured  composer  of  very  bad  poems — 
certainly  this  is  an  original  character,  and  Mr. 
Hyne  has  rare  skill  in  getting  him  into  and 
out  of  scrapes.  The  incidents  are  mostly  brutal, 
but  they  are  not  real  enough  to  hurt  the  moral 
consciousness  very  much.  May  we  deprecate 
the  wretched  portrait  of  Kettle  on  the  cover, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  blazing-colored  cover 
design? 

-  By  J.  P.  Mowbray 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  **  BurcfeonviUe,"  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  "  none  could  tell  by  the  flora, 
architecture,  or  color  of  the  servants  that  he 
was  not  in  Virginia,  the  misty  peaks  of  which 
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Conquering  of  Kate  (The) 
rj.  P.  M.'n.  Doubledav, 
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were  sometimes  discernible  across  the  inter- 
vening strip  of  Maryland."  The  author  (now 
known  to  be  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheeler,  who 
as  a  journalist  formerly  won  ^pularity  under 
the  pseudonym  Nym  (Jrinkle  in  a  quite  diflFer- 
ent  field  of  writing  from  that  occupied  by 
"J.  P.  M.")  follows  the  usual  trend  by 
making  the  Southern  heroine  absurdly  unprac- 
tical (and  of  course  very  charming) ;  she  is  a 
fair  foil  to  her  Northern  lover,  a  most  capable 
•*  overseer  "  to  her  plantation,  a  "  swell  gentle- 
man,** and  a  very  enereetic  man  of  business. 
The  story  is  sweet,  wholesome,  and  human ; 
certain  passages  ring  with  deep  and  sincere 
pathos. 

Constitutional  Ethics  of  Secession  (The)^;  and 
"  War  is  Hell.  •  •  Two  Speeches  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
41  pages.   25c.,  net 

A  reprint  of  two  recent  speeches  of  Professor 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  one  delivered  before 
the  New  England  Society  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  December  last  and  the  other  one  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Confederate  Veterans*  Camp  of 
New  York. 

Contemporary  France.  By  Gabriel  Hanotaux. 
Translated  byjohn  Charles  Tarver.  In  4  vols.  Vol.1. 
(1870-1873.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  55ix9 
in.    Each  vol.  $3.75.  net 

It  is  with  satisfaction,  on  taking  up  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  history,  to 
find  the  work  so  sympatheticallv  and  exactly 
translated  as  is  M.  Hanotaux^s  "Contem- 
porary France."  Such  a  translation  fits  the 
American  reader  to  appreciate  the  work  in 
all  of  its  excellence.  The  work  itself  might 
be  called  a  continuation  of  Henri  Nf^tin^s 
"History  of  France;"  the  more  enthusiastic 
of  M.  Hanotaux's  ifriends  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  continuation  will  one  day 
rank  with  the  histories  of  Guizot,  Tocqueville, 
and  Thiers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  of  the 
four  volumes  of  "Contemporary  France" 
challenges  our  attention  from  start  to  finish 
because  in  it  we  recognize  not  only  the  work 
of  the  careful,  trained  scholar,  but  2USo  that  of 
the  first-hand  observer.  Here  is  not  only 
accuracy  of  outline,  but  vividness  of  color. 
M.  Hanotaux's  history  opens  with  a  brilliant 
summary  of  the  causes  and  events  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  He  was  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time.  He  found  Paris  dejected 
after  the  war,  and  this  led  in  his  mind  to  cer- 
tain questions :  What  had  been  the  causes  of 
French  greatness  in  the  past?  What  were 
the  causes  of  French  defeat  now  ?  What  would 
be  the  moving  forces  in  a  French  resurrection  ? 
These  three  Questions  come  before  us  like  the 
motifs  of  a  Wagner  opera  as  we  turn  page 
after  pap^e  and  pass  through  scene  after  scene 
of  the  history  which  comprises  an  account  of 
the  Prussians  in  Pans,  of  the  Government  at 
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Versailles,  of  the  Commune  and  its  suppres- 
sion, of  army  reconstruction,  of  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  new  frontier,  of  the  Thiers  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  struggle  of  political  parties 
during  the  Grdvy  administration.  Through 
all  this  maze  M.  Hanotaux  guides  us  with  a 
very  personal  hand :  on  every  page  he  gives 
us  recollections  of  tne  great  men  whom  he 
himself  has  known — Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry, 
Challemel-Lacour,  Spuller,  and  others.  For 
few  have  had  M.  Hanotaux*s  opportunity  for 
knowing  the  most  distinguished  French  states- 
men and  publicists.  Though  still  a  compara- 
tively young  men — he  is  not  yet  fifty — ^he 
has  behind  him  a  political  career  which 
older  men  might  look  back  upon  with  com- 
placency ;  to  us  Americans  he  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEairs  during  that 
troubled  period  for  France  covered  by  the 
Graeco-Turkish  war  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  The  reader  of  this  volume  will  await 
with  keen  interest  the  publication  of  the  others. 
Together,  the  four  should  form  a  monument 
of  contemporary  history  indispensable  to  the 
library  of  the  student  either  of  recent  history 
or  present  politics. 

Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.  By  Irving  Bach- 
eller.  The  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  410  pages. 
The  best  part  of  Mr.  Bacheller's  new  story, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the 
plot  (which  is  somewhat  mechanically  mysteri- 
ous) nor  in  the  character  who  gives  the  book 
its  tide — an  old  clock-tinker  who  was  a  great 
criminal  once,  but  now  does  good  by  stealth, 
is  Santa  Claus  to  a  whole  countryside,  goes 
to  jail  to  save  a  young  friend,  talks  in  a  queer 
mixture  of  Irish  brogue  and  stilted  and  senti- 
mental thee-and-thou  diction,  and  quotes  tags 
of  Shakespeare  incessantly.  Mr.  Bacheller 
seems  to  feel  the  need,  since  the  great  and 
deserved  success  of  his  character  £ben,  of 
putting  a  quaint  old  man  in  every  book; 
frankly,  the  present  old  gentleman  to  some 
readers  will  border  closely  on  a  bore.  About 
this,  however,  opinions  may  differ,  but  all 
readers  will  delight  in  the  really  spontaneous 
love  of  the  woods,  in  the  glimpses  of  outdoor 
life,  and  in  the  genuine,  wholesome  human 
nature  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  manly  youne 
school-teach er,  who  is  a  character  well  worth 
having.  In  short,  the  book  has  enough  of 
flavor  and  of  racy  rustic  life,  enough  of  sound 
admiration  for  energy,  honesty,  and  simplicity, 
to  give  genuine  enjoyment  and  win  wide  ap- 
proval. 

Der  Ti  moth  COS- Papyrus*  Qefunden  hei  Abu  sir 
mm  I  Pebruftf  igoa.  I.ichtdruck  Ao^^bt,  lOx  U  in. 
M.  12;  in  Leiucnmapiie,  M.  H.  TimotheoH  die 
Pener*  mam  eio^m  Pflpyrui  von  Abutlr,  im 
Ayftrafe  def  Deutschen  Orient geaellBchmfl,  fter- 
^uiifcge^bec  voa  Utrlch  von  Wilamowltf-Mbllrn- 
dotff.  ralteiner  LichtdrucktufeL   fii^x":*^  in.  M,  1, 

The  fortunate  discovery  of  this  papyrus  hy 
Dt.  Borchardt  is  a  matter  of  the  hfi^hest 
interest  to  Hcllenista*  The  most  ancient 
Greek  MS.  now  known,  its  date  is  pronounced 
by  the  most  competent  judges  not  later  than 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  Timo- 
tJieos  himself  Hourished  somewhat  earlier, 
446-JS7  BX.     He  was  a  poet  and  musician  of 


the  highest  rank  in  popular  esteem,  although 
fond  of  setting  his  l3rrics  to  artificial  and  intri- 
cate music,  and  criticised  as  an  innovator. 
This  work  of  his,  **  The  Persians,"  continued 
to  be  a  favorite  with  the  Greeks  for  two  cen- 
turies. It  is  of  the  type  of  lyric  poetry  known 
as  the  dithyramb,  a  form  of  festal  song.  Of 
its  253  lines  about  one-eighth  are  in  a  more  or 
less  broken  condition.  Its  subject  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis,  B.C. 
480.  This  is  described  quite  realistically 
from  the  onset  to  the  rout.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  work  of  this  character,  specifically 
termed  a  uomey  the  poet  accompanied  his 
song  with  his  lyre.  Tne  discovery  of  **  The 
Persians  "  gives  a  more  precise  knowledge  of 
the  nome  than  has  hitherto  been  possessed, 
and  leads  to  interesting  results  for  the  history 
of  music  and  poetic  art.  The  folio  edition, 
with  its  seven  photographs  of  the  papyrus, 
original  size,  contains  a  general  introductory 
account  of  it;  the  octavo  edition  supplies  a 
full  philological  equipment  for  the  study  of  it 
by  specialists. 

Easy  French :  A  Reader  for  Beginners.  By 
William  B.  Snow  and  Charles  P.  Lebon.  (Heath 
Modern  Language  Series.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.    5x7  in.    152  pages. 

Essay  on    the    Theory  and   Practice  of  the 

ChrUtian  Religion  (An).  By  P.  R.  Benson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  Anoka,  Minn.  5x7V^  in.  251 
pages. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  Shansi.  By  £.  H.  Ed- 
wards, M.B.,  CM.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H. 
Revefl  Co.,  New  York.  SVixHVi  in.  325  pages.  |1.50. 
The  catalogue  of  Protestant  missionaries  and 
their  children  who  fell  victims  to  the  Boxer 
fury  three  years  ago  contains  one  hundred 
ana  fifty- two  names.  The  present  memorial 
of  those  martyrs  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  thir- 
teen who  perished  at  the  Shou  Yang  mission, 
most  of  whom  were  Dr.  Edwards^s  personal 
friends.  The  cost  of  this  mission,  with  which 
Dr.  Edwards  was  connected  as  a  physician 
for  eighteen  years,  was  largely  defrayed  by 
himself  and  his  relatives.  His  narrative  is  the 
first  complete  and  authentic  account  of  its 
destruction.  The  one  light  in  its  gloom  is 
the  noble  steadfastness  ofChinese  Christians 
amid  the  terror  and  a^ony  of  the  time.  Its 
account  of  the  present  is  not  reassuring.  The 
need  of  vigilant,  firm,  and  unrelaxing  pressure 
by  the  Western  Powers  to  prevent  things  from 
drifting  back  into  the  old  ruts,  and  producing 
a  recrudescence  of  Boxerism.  is  strongly 
affirmed  as  both  necessary  anci  not  yet  real- 
ized by  those  with  whom  the  responsibility 
remains. 

God  and  the  Individual.      By  T.  B.  Strong. 

D.D.    Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7% 

in.  112  pages.  90c.,  net. 
These  four  addresses  to  Anglican  clergymen 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  which  belongs 
equally  to  religious  and  to  political  life,  viz.. 
a  dulv  proportioned  regard  for  our  individual 
and  for  our  social  development.  Dr.  Strong 
combats  the  exaggerated  individualism  in  relig- 
ion which  he  finds  prevalent.  For  this  he  finds 
no  justification  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  represent  membership  in  the 
Church  as  "  the  normal  condition  of  real  and 
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direct  access  to  God."  More  true  to  the 
Scrii)tures  and  to  facts  would  it  be  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  condition  of  a  complete  religious 
deveJopment.  What  is  true,  in  a  social  view 
of  individuals,  of  the  hermit,  as  compared  with 
the  active  member  of  a  community,  is  true 
in  a  religious  view  of  any  one  who  declines 
to  apply  for  his  self  •development  the  human 
instinct  of  association. 

Greek  Composition  for  Schools,  with  Exercises 
Based  on  Anabasis  III.,  College  Entrance  Pa- 
pers, and  Original  Selections.  By  Robert  J.  Bon- 
ner. Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x/H  in. 
248  pages. 

Haydn.    By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.    Illustrated. 

"(Master  Musician  Series.)  E.  P.  Outton  &  Co.,  New 

York.  5^x7»/iln.  2J2  pages.  $US, 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  Haydn  can 
think  of  him  without  some  feeling  of  both 
intimacy  and  reverence.  Simple  in  nis  tastes, 
independent  in  his  choices,  absolutely  devoid 
of  pettinesses,  cheerful,  sane,  indefatigable, 
humorous,  his  personality,  great  as  it  is,  does 
not  seem  aloof  from  ordinary  mortals.  Mr. 
Hadden  has  written  his  life  in  a  style  that 
befits  it— clear,  unpretentious,  dignified.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  Haydn's  character  seems 
somewhat  prosaic  because  it  lacks  the  roman- 
tic traits  of  some  other  composers  or  the  sus- 
tained excesses  of  others.  But  Mr.  Hadden 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  in  well-measured 
terms  a  truer  and  at  the  same  lime  a  more 
interesting  view  of  Haydn.  The  good  sense 
that  characterizes  this  volume  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  treatment  of  Haydn's  position  in 
the  household  of  Count  Esterhazy.  Haydn's 
life  is  commonly  thought  of  as  uneventful, 
but  Mr.  Hadden  has  made  it  interesting  by 
showing  how  human  it  was.  He  has  indi- 
cated, too,  that  it  was  not  wholly  lacking  in 
picturesque  elements.  This  volume  is  one  of 
**The  M^ter  Musicians"  series.  It  is  in- 
comparably better  written  than  the  companion 
volume  on  Mozart. 

How  to  Keep  Household  Accounts :  A  Manual 
of  Family  ;Finance.  By  C.  W.  Haskins,  L.H.M., 
C.P.A.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4V4X7  in.  117 
pages.    $1,  net. 

Professor  Haskins  has  produced  a  little  classic 
on  the  commonplace  subject  of  household 
accountancy.  He  traces  the  history  of  dome.s- 
tic  science  from  Xenophon's  **  Economics " 
down  to  the  present  day,  when  2,500  books  on 
domestic  economy  can  be  found  in  the  English 
language  alone.  In  the  branch  of  accountancy, 
decadence,  he  says,  has  been  noticeable  since 
the  sixteenth  centurv.  It  was  customary  for 
women  of  the  Micfdle  Ages  to  audit  their 
"  servants'  accounts "  and  carefully  to  keep 
their  own.  The  art  of  household  accountancy, 
he  .says,  ought  to  be  revived,  and  to  this  end 
he  contributes  simplified  methods  by  which 
home  bookkeeping  may  be  made  easy. 

In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon :  The  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.  By 
George  Wharton  James.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    5»'2x8i,4  in.    346  pages.    $2.9). 

A  handsome,  moderate-priced  new  edition  of  a 
recognized,  authoritative,  and  valuable  work 
on  the  Grand  Cafton,  heretofore,  we  believe, 
obtainable  only  in  a  ten-dollar  edition.  The 
author  spent  years  iq  exploring  and  studying 


trails  and  routes,  and  much  of  the  book  was 
actually  written  within  view  of  the  places 
described.    There  are  many  pictures. 

Kaiser's  Speeches  (The).  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  Based  upon  a 
Compilation  made  by  A .  Oscar  K  laussmann.  FT arper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  6x9  in.  333  pages.  J2.50,  net. 
Mr.  von  Schierbrand's  latest  volume  comprises 
a  collection  of  the  speeches  of  William  II., 
translated  and  edited*  with  particularly  lumi- 
nous annotations.  These  speeches  form  a 
character-portrait  of  the  young  Kaiser.  They 
give  an  insight  not  only  into  the  policy,  but 
into  the  life,  of  one  of  the  most  interestmg  of 
contemporary  riders.  Americans  will  be  nat- 
urally most  interested  in  those  addresses  in 
whicn  the  Emperor  touches  upon  American 
affairs  and  upon  topics  of  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  difficult  to  believe,  after  reading 
the  monarch's  words,  that  his  ambition,  tower- 
ing as  it  is.  will  ever  lead  him  to  sacrifice 
friendliness  tor  a  nation  which  numbers  already 
fifteen  million  Germans,  for  the  doubtful  profit 
of  possessing  a  South  American  colony.  Mr. 
von  Schierbrand  has  therefore  rendered  a  dis- 
tinct public  service  to  the  American  people  in 
giving  to  them  a  first-hand  view  of  the  German 
Emperor — a  view  which  will  be  taken  at  its 
actual  worth,  affording  as  it  does  many  con- 
tradictions to  the  warped  estimate  given  of 
William  1 1,  by  our  yellow  pre.ss.  The  speeches 
comprise  both  those  to  his  own  subjects  and 
those  delivered  in  foreign  lands.  We  notice 
that  the  latter  are  rarely  if  ever  flamboyant ; 
the  Kaiser  evidently  reserves  his  lurid  lan- 
guage for  the  more  emotional  Germans. 

Kent  Fort  Manor.  By  William  Henry  Bab- 
cock.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7% 
in.    393  pages. 

The  story  is  incoherent.  Roderick  Claiborne 
would  be  a  unique  character  if  every  other 
man  in  the  book  were  not  made  to  talk  in  the 
same  fashion  that  he  does — were  not  modeled 
on  him,  so  to  speak. 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London.     By 

Charles  Booth,  assisted  by  Jesse  Argyle,  Ernest 
Aves,  George  E.  Arkell,  Arthur  L.  B.ixter,  and 
George  H.  Duckworth.  Third  Series:  Keligious 
Influences— Summary.  The  Macnullan  Co.,  rCew 
York.  5VaX8%in.  432  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Maijorie.  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Illus 
trated.    R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.    5x7>i  in.    29i 
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pages. 


A  tale  of  the  sea,  of  a  simple  sea  captain  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  but  who  sets  sail 
with  a  crew  of  rascals  manninp^  his  .ship  and  a 
buccaneer  in  charge.  There  is  mutiny  brew- 
ing when  they  are  well  out  to  sea  ;  and  a  ship- 
wreck and  battle  follow  on  apace.  There  are 
lovers  of  course.  But  the  stor>'  is  a  poor  one 
in  spite  of  all  the  stirring  events  and  melodra- 
matic characters  that  compose  it. 

Minor  Moralist  (The) :    Some  Essays  on  the 

Art  of  Every >day  Conduct.     By  Mrs.  Hu^h  Bell. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    247 

pages.    $1.60. 

Mrs.    Bell   treats  manners  from    the  ethical 

standpoint.     She  calls  attention  not  only  to 

the  influence  of  our  manners  upon  others,  but 

to  their  reflex  influence  upon  ourselves,  and 

to  their  etfect  upon  the  question  of  our  sue 
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cess  or  failure  in  business,  social,  and  home 
life.  In  handling  her  subject  she  penetrates 
to  the  spirit  of  courtesy,  she  gives  the  philoso- 
I^y  of  etiquette.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  a 
chud  a  few  fixed  rules  of  conduct ;  we  must 
impart  to  him  the  habit  of  courtesy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  do  things ;  our  aspiration  should  be 
to  do  things  in  the  best  manner.  Mrs.  Bell 
thinks  there  ought  to  t>e  a  Night  School  of 
Manners  which  busy  adults  could  attend,  and 
in  schools  for  children  a  special  course  in 
manners.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked 
that  the  Japanese  are  ahead  of  us  in  that  thenr 
schools  nave  long  had  such  a  course.  The 
author  is  a  thoughtful  and  timely  advocate  of 
the  minor  moralities  and  graces  that  should 
invest  the  big  current  of  lite  with  some  of  the 
charms  of  serenity. 

Nature- Study  Idea  (The).  By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Doableday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^few  York.  6x8H  in.  159 
pages.    >1,  net 

Beginning  with  the  history  of  the  nature^tudy 
movement  in  this  country,  Professor  Bailey 
gives  his  views  of  what  influence  it  must  have 
upon  child-life.  He  offers  suggestions  as  to 
methods  by  which  the  child  may  be  interested 
and  taufi^t,  insisting  that  it  shall  not  be 
through  books,  but  by  bein^  placed  in  direct 
touch  with  nature,  ana  by  bemg  led  not  only  to 
see  her  facts,  but  to  perceive  her  spirit.  '*  The 
Growing  of  Plants  oy  Children — The  School 
Garden"  is  a  timely  chapter.  He  believes 
the  nature-study  idea  is  fundamental  to  the 
evolution  of  popular  education,  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  have  a  tremendous  influence  in 
carrying  a  vital  educational  impulse  to  farm- 
ers, to  whom  accustomed  methods  of  educa- 
tion are  less  applicable  than  to  other  people. 

Old  Squire:  The  Romance  of  a  Black  Vir- 
finian.  By  B.  K.  Benson.  The  MacmiUan  Co., 
New  York.  SxSin.  431  pages.  $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Civil  War  novels  that 
we  have  read.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
offend  sensibilities  North  or  South — a  bit  of 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  few  publications 
of  its  class.    "  Old  Squire/'  the  "  Black  Vir- 

finian  "  and  the  hero,  is  a  citizen  of  whom  any 
tate  might  be  proud.  He  is  sure  to  win  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  reader.  Many 
Southerners  have  some  such  humorous,  wise, 
faithful,  kind  old  negro  friend  enshrined  in 
loving  and  reverent  memory.  Old  Squire  as 
a  character  is  a  distinct  and  worthy  addition 
to  literature.  Mr.  Benson's  dialect  is  to  be 
commended.  His  spelling  reproduces  better 
tiian  that  of  any  other  writer  the  sound  of 
certain  words  as  the  negroes  spoke  them — 
"  shu  "  for  "  you,"  for  instance.  Mr.  Benson's 
purely  military  novels,  such  as  **Who  Goes 
There?"  have  had  a  wide  reading^  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  him  so  much  at  home  m  a  slightly 
different  field. 

On  the  Mountain  Division.  By  Kirk  Parson, 
fijitonft  Mains,  New  York.   4%x7%in.    25S  pages. 

Our  Northern  Shrubs  and  How  to  Identify 
Them.  By  Harriet  L.  Keeler.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scriboer's  Sons,  New  York.  5V4X8  in.  521  pages. 
IZ  net 

Simple,  clear  descriptions  that  a  child  can 
understand  are  given  of  shrubs  that  find  their 


congenial  home  in  the  region  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
and  from  Canada  to  the  boundaries  of  our 
Southern  States.  The  volume  is  intended 
not  only  for  the  amateur  botanist  and  the 
nature-lover,  but  "  to  serve  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  establishment  and  decoration 
of  city  parks,  roadways,  and  boulevards; 
those  who  are  seeking  to  beautify  country 
roadsides,  school-yards,  and  railway  stations, 
as  well  as  those  wno,  in  the  decoration  of  their 
own  home-grounds,  would  gladly  use  our 
native  shrub^  were  their  habits  ana  character 
better  understood ."    The  book  serves  a  worthy 

Surpose  in  stimulating  interest  in  our  native 
ora,  and  in  encouraging  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts. 
The  illustrations  are  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  variety. 

Pearl  Island.  By  Andrew  Caster.  Illustrated. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4^x7*/^  in.  267  pases. 
11.3$,  net 

A  story  for  boys.  Two  lads  cast  away  on  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  have  many  adven- 
tures, find  gold  and  pearls  and  encounter 
strange  birds  and  beasts.  The  descriptions 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  the  tropics 
make  the  only  part  of  the  book  that  is  of  any 
special  value. 

Philippine  Islands,  1403-1803  (The).  Trans- 
lated irom  the  Oriipnals.  Editea  and  Annotated 
by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Robert- 
son. Illustrated.  Vol.  II.,  1521-1569.  The  Arthur 
H.ClarkCo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  6»/4X9^in.  335  pages. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  (New  Edition.)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    476  pages.    12.25,  net. 

A  new  unillustrated  but  well-printed  edition 
of  a  book  heretofore  not  easily  obtainable  at 
a  moderate  price.  That  the  subject  had  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  Mr.  Lang,  and  that  it 
IS  a  thoroughly  readable  narrative  of  the  life 
of  the  favorite  hero  of  romance,  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out. 

Real  Benedict  Arnold  (The).  By  Charles 
Burr  Todd.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x8 
in.   233  pages.    |1  JO,  net 

Mr.  Todd  is  not  convinciner  in  this  defense  of 
Arnold,  or  rather  apology  Tor  him.  He  does 
succeed,  however,  in  arousing  our  sympathy 
for  the  man  during  his  struggles  against  the 
prejudice  and  injustice  of  envious  enemies 
who  hindered  or  aiscredited  him,  robbing  him 
of  honors  really  his  due  when  he  was  fighting 
bravely,  plannmg  wisely,  and  working  ener- 
geticafly  for  his  country.  His  decadence  and 
treachery  Mr.  Todd  attributes  to  **  the  fasci- 
nations, the  persuasions  long  continued,  the 
intrigues  with  the  British,  of  a  wife  madly 
loved,  and  which,  if  discovered,  he  knew 
would  tear  her  from  his  arms."  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  proves  his  premise,  yet  his  con- 
clusion seems  reasonable.  The  attitude  of 
Congress  towards  Arnold,  its  recurrent  harass- 
ings  and  condemnations,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Tory  wife*s  influence.  Yet  Washington 
trusted  Arnold  and  befriended  him — that 
ought  surely  to  have  been  ample  offset  to  any 
coldness  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Todd's  defense  or  apology  is  not  sufficient. 
He  does  not  succeed  in  whitewashing  Arnold. 
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Rise  of  Ruderick  Clowd  (The).  By  Josiah 
Flynt  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co^  New  York. 
5x7%  in.  370  pages.  $1.50. 
The  biography  of  a  thief — a  failure  if  regarded 
as  a  novel,  out  a  faithful  description  of  crimi- 
nal life  as  .seen  from  within.  It  is  the  earlier 
chapters,  describing  the  parentage  and  child- 
hood of  the  thief,  that  are  most  at  fault.  The 
Irish  girl,  whose  illegitimate  child  Ruderick  is, 
seems  quite  unnatural,  and  her  old  Irish  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  she  insists  upon  returning  after 
her  disgrace,  are  not  only  un-Irish  but  alto- 
gether unreal.  When  one  of  the  old  neighbors 
remarks  that  she  will  speak  to  the  mother  but 
"won't  look  at  the  young  un,"  and  another 
knowingly  observes  that  it  is  the  ille^timate 
babies  that  **  pull  through,"  and  the  child  goes 
without  any  name  whatever,  first  or  last,  until 
it  is  old  enough  to  be  in  school,  though  not 
sent  there  because  of  disdain  for  unprontable 
book-learning,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  lay 
aside  the  book,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
author  knows  nothing  about*  life  among  the 
poor,  and  lacks  the  dramatic  imagination  to 
deal  with  human  nature  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. When,  however,  Ruderick  Clowd 
is  at  last  given  a  name — different  from  that  of 
either  mother  or  father — and  enters  upon  his 
criminal  career,  the  book  is  full  of  scenes  evi- 
dently taken  from  real  life,  and  full  of  obser- 
vations showing  that  the  author's  long  famil- 
iarity with  tramp  life  has  also  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  criminal 
classes — an  insight  all  the  deeper  because 
curiously  sympatnetic. 

Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (The).  By  A.  S. 
Murray.  LL.D..F.S.A.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  6»/ix9i4  in.  173  pages.  ^.50,  net. 
From  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Greek 
sculpture  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  very 
luminous  treatment  of  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive particular  triumph  of  Greek  art,  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  the  present 
volume  does  not  disappoint  us.  As  becomes 
such  text,  the  book  is  superbly  printed  and 
illustratea,  its  most  important  feature  in  the 
latter  domain  being  a  map  in  one  long  folding 
sheet,  affording  almost  in  its  entirety  a  view  of 
the  Parthenon  frieze,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  over  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  sculp- 
tured all  along  With  figures  nearly  half  life-size, 
the  whole  in  low  relief  and  executed  with  won- 
derful detail.  Dr.  Murray  does' not  give  us  a 
similarly  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  metopes,  those  ^oups  of  two  figures, 
about  two-thirds  life-size  in  high  relief,  which 
are  placed  just  above  the  columns ;  he  does 
not  ao  this,  as  he  says,  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  still  existing  on  the  Parthenon 
are  deplorably  damaged,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  metopes  of  the  east  and  west 
fronts,  even  had  they  been  well  preserved, 
could  not  rightly  have  been  dissociated  from 
the  pediment  (or  gable)  sculptures  immedi- 
ately above  them.  An  immense  group  of 
statues  was  included  in  each  of  these  pedi- 
ments, the  smallest  ec^ual  to  life-size,  the  cen- 
tral figures  colossal.  Fmally,  copies  are  shown 
of  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athene.  This 
statue  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
Pheidias,  who  directed  the  whole  of  the  Par- 
thenon work. 


Social  England.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill. 
D.C.L..  and  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A.  (lUustrated  Edition.) 
Vols.  111.  and  IV.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
7x10^^  in.    864  pages. 

The  present  volumes  cover  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  death  of 
Anne — or  the  two  centuries  in  which  the  relig- 
ious and  the  political  reformation  of  England 
took  place.  Of  the  historical  value  of  these 
later  volumes  we  have  spoken  in  our  reviews 
of  the  unillustrated  edition.  We  need  here 
only  add  that  the  exquisitely  wrought  illustra- 
tions increase  and  vivify  the  historical  infor- 
mation imparted  by  the  text.  The  illustrations 
are  almost  as  instructive  as  they  are  beautiful. 
The  chapters  on  the  public  health  of  England 
are  among  those  least  susceptible  of  effective 
illustration,  but  even  these  chapters  are  made 
more  instructive  as  well  as  attractive  by  pic- 
tures of  old  hospitals,  old  surgical  implements, 
coins  to  cure  tne  king^s  evu,  etc.  The  fact 
that  this  history  does  deal  exhaustively  with 
the  progress  of  medicine  and  sanitation  gives 
it  a  peculiar  value,  for  even  in  medical  schools 
the  history  of  medical  science  is  conspicuously 
untaught.  To  students  of  morals  the  history 
of  social  England  during:  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  singularly  significant,  and  suggests 
many  interesting  generalizations  regarding 
the  close  relationship  maintained  wtween 
puritanism  and  republicanism.  Self-restraint 
in  private  life  and  radicalism  in  politics  almost 
continuously  went  together,  while  self-indul- 
gence in  private  life  was  almost  the  sure 
accompaniment  of  political  conservatism. 

Temple  Bible  (The) :  Ecclesiasticus.  Edited 
by  N.  Schmidt,  D.D.,  LL  D.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  PhUadelphia.    4x5V4in.    179  pages,   fide. 

Triumph  of  Life  (The).  By  William  Farguhar 
Payson.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7^  in. 
424  pages.    $1.50. 

This  novel  is  tiresome  and  high-flown.  And 
this  is  the  more  reprehensible  in  that  the 
author  has  really  a  first-rate  situation  to 
handle.  His  hero  is  a  literary  Jekyll  and 
Hyde.  Under  one  name  he  writes  a  great 
and  good  book  (Mr.  Payson  says  so)  which 
does  not  sell;  under  another,  trashy,  risqud 
novels  which  do  sell.  He  is  under  the  spell 
of  two  women  as  different  as  his  books. 

Turk  and  His  Lost  Provinces  (The) :  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Servla,  Bosnia.  By  William  Ekroy 
Curtis.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Co., 
New  York.    6x9  in.    J96  pages.    |L2,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Wordsworth.  By  Walter  Raleigh.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    232  pages. 

An  admirable  piece  of  interpretative  criticism 
and  biography  written  from  a  sympathetic 
point  of  view,  but  with  intelligence  and 
restraint.  The  introduction  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  critic  of  books,  .so  judi- 
cious, so  broad  and  fair-minded  is  it;  while 
the  discussion  of  Wordsworth,  in  its  insight, 
its  breadth,  its  clear  discernment  of  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  and  its  general 
interest,  will  easily  take  rank  among  tne  very 
best  which  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

Youth  of  Famous  Americans.  Bv  Rev.  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.D.    Eaton  &  Maims,  New  York. 

4x6^  in.    302  pages.    50c.,  net. 
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Race  No  Bar  to  Friendship 
To  t?u  Editors  of  Tfte  Outlook: 

Two  recent  occurrences  in  one  locality 
may,  for  those  at  a  distance,  throw  light 
on  one  aspect  of  present-day  relations  be- 
tween the  Southern  whites  and  the  negroes. 
A  few  weeks  ago  an  old  colored  woman 
of  this  city  died  in  the  home  of  the  family 
which  she  had  served,  as  slave  and  as 
servant,  all  her  life  until  age  and  infirmity 
compelled  her  to  accept  without  return 
the  care  that  was  freely  bestowed  on 
her.  She  was  buried  from  the  home  of 
her  employers.  In  the  front  parlor,  around 
the  coffin,  were  her  colored  friends  and 
relatives,  while  the  white  family  she  had 
served  so  long  sat  in  the  back  parlor  with 
a  few  intimate  friends  who  had  known 
the  old  woman  well. 

Still  more  recently  occurred  the  funeral 
of  General  Jackson,  the  owner  of  the  Belle 
Meade  stock  farm,  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  a  man  known  and 
honored  in  the  South  by  many  who  had 
never  seen  him ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
in  his  home  knew  also  his  old  servant 
Bob.  Bob  was  born  on  the  Belle  Meade 
place  eighty  years  ago,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Mrs.  Jackson's  grandfather.  He  had 
served  three  generations  in  his  first  mas- 
ter's family,  and  had  lived  to  see  the  third 
generation  of  Jacksons.  At  the  General's 
funeral  he  was  given  the  post  of  honor  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  where  he  sat  and 
delivered  a  running  fire  of  comment  and 
approval  on  the  officiating  minister's  re- 
marks. At  the  close  of  the  services  the 
clergyman,  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  family, 
gave  the  old  negro  his  arm,  and  the  two 
headed  the  sad  procession  through  the 
grounds  to  the  family  vault 

The  General  had  long  been  in  failing 
health,  and  when  his  illness  became  pro- 
nounced, a  colored  man  living  in  the  city 
requested  the  privilege  of  nursing  him, 
giving  up  a  good  position  to  do  so  and 
remaining  with  him  for  several  months 
until  the  end.  He  is  the  son  of  the  woman 
who  presided  over  the  Belle  Meade  nur- 
sery and  ruled  two  generations  of  its 
children. 

The  pall-bearers  were  eight  workmen 
on  the  place,  sons  of  the  slaves  who  dur- 
ing the  war  stood  guard  over  their  mas- 


ter's family  and  estate  while  he  fought  in 
the  Confederate  army.  They  sat  in  a 
body  among  those  whom  a  common  sor- 
row had  drawn  together  from  far  different 
ranks  in  life.  No  one  could  fail  to  see 
the  appropriateness  of  their  office,  remem- 
bering how  the  dead  man  had  delighted 
to  call  them  "  not  servants,  but  friends." 

It  may  be  said  that  instances  like  this 
are  rare  in  the  South.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  great  faithfulness  to  duty, 
tested  through  a  long  term  of  years,  is 
rare  the  country  over.  But  wherever  it 
is  found,  in  business  or  in  domestic  life, 
in  high  places  or  in  low  places,  it  is 
recognized  and  honored,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  without  regard  to  riches, 
poverty,  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  L.  H.  H. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alcohol  and  Drugs 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  April  11,  1903,  under 
the  title  "  Prohibition— Pro  and  Con,"  I 
find  a  great  number  of  communications, 
and  among  them  some  allusions  to  a  paper 
which  i  read  before  the  New  York  Medico- 
Legal  Society  some  time  ago,  entitled 
"  Stimulants  in  Forensic  Medicine,"  and 
therefore  I  assume  that  you  will  grant  the 
privilege  of  my  offering  a  word  upon  the 
subject. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  I 
had  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion, to  any  great  extent,  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  wished  more 
especially  to  call  attention  to  the  increas- 
ing habit  or  addiction  to  the  use  of  drugs 
so  noticeable  among  all  classes  of  society. 
Believing  that  all  human  beings  crave  or 
make  use  of  some  stimulant,  and  that  a 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants might  be  enforced,  then  I  inferred 
that  in  Vermont  persons  prohibited  from 
obtaining  alcoholic  stimulants  might  be 
driven  to  the  selection  of  others  more 
dangerous  and  destructive.  The  paper 
was  based  upon  this  hypothesis,  and  this 
led  me  to  investigate  the  consumption  of 
stimulants  in  Vermont,  more  especially 
opium,  cocaine,  Indian  hemp,  chloral,  and 
quinine.  The  information  I  received  in 
answer  to  my  letters  of  inquiry  was  most 
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astounding,  and  what  I  have  stated  in  this 
address  represents  only  about  one- third  of 
the  amount  consumed,  as  I  should  now  be 
able  to  prove. 

Evidently  this  branch  of  the  subject  of 
temperance  has  received  very  little  atten- 
tion from  so-called  reformers,  because, 
after  this  address  was  issued  in  a  legitimate 
way,  and  after  receiving  notices  in  news- 
papers and  medical  journals  printed  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  many 
letters  requesting  a  copy  of  the  address,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  order  a  great  num- 
ber of  extra  copies,  and,  at  the  request  of 
a  gentleman  in  New  York,  I  consented  to 
his  issuing  about  two  thousand  extra 
copies  at  his  own  expense  for  private  dis- 
tribution. Among  all  the  notices  I  have 
received  of  my  address  from  newspapers, 
journals,  magazines,  etc.,  I  think  only  two 
offered  adverse  criticism  to  my  statem'*nts 
or  attempted  to  answer  the  points  therein 
made,  except  by  ignoring  them  as  untrue 
or  considering  them  the  effusions  of  an 
iconoclast. 

It  would  seem,  from  reading  most  of  the 
communications  sent  to  your  valuable 
journal  and  similar  statements  in  others 
that  favor  a  prohibition  law  as  the  best 
means  of  correcting  an  evil,  that  all  other 
persons  not  so  disposed  to  think  were 
advocates  of  intemperance  and  laborers  in 
the  cause  of  developing  drunkards.  No 
doubt  a  great  many  persons  are  honest  in 
their  convictions  that  the  only  way  to 
control  intemperance  is  to  enact  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  alcoholic  stimulants; 
but  are  such  persons  so  narrow  and  opin 
ionated  as  not  to  accord  to  others,  who 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  same  benefi- 
cent results  through  different  channels, 
the  merit  of  being  equally  earnest  and 
honest  ? 

If  among  the  many  contributors  to 
your  valuable  magazine  there  is  one  who 
is  honestly  interested  in  the  control  or 
regulation  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, I  would  respectfully  ask  him  to 
forget  temporarily  the  existence  of  the 
"  saloon,"  and  procure  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Health  an  oflScial  report 
(Public  Document  No.  34,  pp.  614  to  620, 
inclusive)  of  the  analysis  of  sixty-one 
"  patent  "  or  "  proprietary  "  medicines 
sold  under  the  titles  of  "  tonics,"  "  bit- 
ters," etc.,  from  which  he  might  secure 
information  that  alcohol  is  not  solely  fur- 


nished over  the  "  bar"  or  in  the  "  saloon." 
This  report,  issued  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Health,  shows  that  sixty- 
one  samples  of  these  so-called  tonics  or 
medicines  were  examined,  and  that  all  of 
them  contained  a  percentage  of  alcohol 
as  high  as  or  higher  than  is  found  in  lager- 
beer  or  ale.  Thirty-four  samples  con- 
tained one-fifth  or  more  of  alcohol ;  fifteen 
samples  contained  one-fourth  or  more  of 
alcohol;  ten  samples  contained  one-third 
or  more  of  alcohol;  four  samples  con- 
tained nearly  one-half  alcohol.  As  a  sam- 
ple, of  one  of  these  preparations  labeled 
"  sulphur  bitters,"  and  stated  to  contain 
no  alcohol,  the  report  of  the  Board  is: 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  contains  no  sul- 
phur, but  one-fifth  alcohol  by  volume," 

During  the  recent  discussion  of  this 
subject  before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
where  prohibition  had  existed  for  fifty 
years,  all  sides  of  the  question  were 
brought  up,  and  finally  a  law  was  enacted 
favoring  local  option.  I  favored  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  because  I  had  become 
satisfied  that  the  prohibitory  law  was  not 
enforced  ;  that  under  that  law  no  revenue 
was  obtained  by  the  State  for  such  illicit 
business  ;  that  under  that  law  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  was  destroyed  (which  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  makes  any  law  obnoxious)  ; 
that  the  law  had  in  no  way  prohibited^ 
but  had  fostered,  clandestine  and  irregular 
methods  of  obtaining  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  that  after  so  many  years  it  had  been 
proven  to  my  mind  that  the  law  was 
ineffectual  and  that  any  other  method  sub- 
stituted might  be  an  improvement.  When 
it  became  necessary  under  the  law  to  vote 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  city  of 
Burlington  should  have  license  or  not,  I 
voted  against  the  granting  of  a  license ; 
and  this  in  no  way  is  inconsistent  with  my 
willingness  to  advocate  a  law  which  gives 
to  every  citizen  the  right  of  saying  whether 
he  wants  license  or  not ;  and  upon  this 
basis  alone,  to  my  mind,  can  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  be  established. 

I  am  very  sure  that  if  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  city  had  voted  against 
granting  a  license,  it  would  have  been 
enforced  ;  but  it  is  well  understood  that 
under  the  prohibitory  law  it  was  never 
enforced,  and  could  not  be,  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  opposed  to  it 
[Dr.]  A.  P.  Grinnelu 

Burlington,  Vt 
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Clean  linen,  clean,  pure  food  and  personal  clean- 
liness are  important  requisites  in  the  healing  of 
the  sick.  *  On  account  of  its  purity,  Ivory  Soap  is 
the  best  for  the  ward  and  operating  room  as  well 
as  for  the  hospital  kitchen  and  laundry.  It  has 
been  examined  for  germ  life  by  microscopists  and 
chemists  and  tbund  to  be  free  from  impurities, 
and  is  now  in  use  in  hospitals,  training  schools 
and  for  general  medical  and  surgical  work,  where 
the  finest  soap  is  required. 
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Lastweek,«ight  days 
*°"*"^Ch?J2"""'*'  after  Secretary  Hay 

had  acknowledged 
the  Russian  Government's  assurance  of 
honorable  intentions  in  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Manchuria,  it  was  rumored  that 
Russia  had  reoccupied  the  southern  part 
of  that  province,  had  garrisoned  the  forts 
overlooking  the  Liaotung  Gulf  and  had 
built  others  in  the  interior.  It  was  also 
rumored  that  Russia  had  established  a 
Consulate  at  Mukden  (although  she  had 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Consulate  there),  had  sent  an 
army  to  occupy  the  Liao  Valley,  thus 
barring  access  to  Mukden  and  to  the  in- 
terior of  Manchuria  save  by  very  round- 
about routes,  and  had  occupied  Tatung- 
kau,  a  proposed  treaty  port.  Closely  fol- 
lowing her  disavowal  of  the  reported 
demands  made  upon  China,  this  action  by 
Russia  seemed  incredible,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Russian  troops 
have  now  retired  from  the  reoccupied 
places.  ^  Among  the  Powers  having  treaty 
rights  in  Manchuria,  America  stands  chief ; 
our  trade  interests  with  the  principal 
Manchurian  treaty  port  exceed  those  of 
any  other  country.  Mr.  Hay  has  repeat- 
edly received  through  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  assurances  that 
Russia  has  no  thought  of  attacking  the 
principle  of  the  open  door ;  though  to  the 
last  assurance  of  this  kind,  given  week 
before  last  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Min- 
ister to  Mr.  McCormick,  American  Am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburg,  is  added  the 
important  qualification,  "  as  that  principle 
is  understood  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Russia."  Russia  has  occupied  the 
province  of  Manchuria  since  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  a  great  railway  which  she  has  been 
constructing.  Though  that  railway  is 
now  finished,  it  may  still  need  police  pro- 
tection, and  the  large  commercial  interests 


which  Russia  has  developed  in  Manchuria 
may  need  such  protection.  To  establish 
and  maintain  this,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disregard  by  word  or  deed  the 
historic  and  increasingly  valuable  rights 
of  other  nations.  Russia  has  also  repeat- 
edly promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  but 
has  always  imposed  some  condition  prece- 
dent to  such  evacuation.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  excuses  her  slight  temporary  re- 
occupation  of  last  week  as  an  offset  to 
the  arrival  of  foreign  war-ships  in  the 
Gulf  of  Liaotung,  consequent  upon  the 
reported  new  demands  upon  China  by 
Russia.  At  all  events,  we  hope  that  the 
statement  by  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Count  Cassini,  may  be  justified  by  the 
facts :  "  When  the  whole  truth  is  known, 
it  will  be  found  that  Russia  has  not  vio- 
lated a  single  pledge  made  to  any  nation, 
nor  does  she  intend  to  do  so." 


England  and  the 
Persian  Oulf 


Last  week  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  definitefy  notified  the  com- 
peting European  Powers  that  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  establish  a  naval  base  or 
fortified  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  might 
mean  war  with  Great  Britain.  "I  say 
without  hesitation,"  he  declared,  "that 
we  should  regard  this  establishment  as  a 
very  grave  menace  to  British  interests, 
and  should  certainly  resist  it  with  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal."  He  affirmed 
that,  so  far  as  the  navigation  and  fortifi- 
cation of  the  Gulf  were  concerned,  Great 
Britain  held  a  position  different  from  that 
of  the  other  Powers,  because  it  was  owing 
to  British  enterprise  and  expenditure  of  life 
and  money  that  the  Gulf  was  now  open  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  because 
the  protection  of  the  sea  route  to  India 
necessitated  British  predominance  in  the 
Gulf,     Week  before  last,  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  Premier  Balfour  announced 
that  his  Government  had  decided  not  to 
participate  in  the  Turko-German  Bagdad 
railway  scheme;  the  general  impression 
was  that  the  British  Government  would 
not  sanction  a  railway  which  was  expected 
by  the  Germans  ultimately  to  reach 
Koweit  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  owing  to 
the  strategic  question  involved.  In  their 
comment  upon  these  notable  declara- 
tions the  London  papers  point  out  the 
analogy  of  the  present  proceeding  to 
the  American  policy  of  Monroeism,  the 
"Westminster  Gazette,"  in  particular, 
holding  that  the  British  motive — namely, 
the  protection  of  the  sea  route  to  India — 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  motive  of 
Americans  in  excluding  European  Powers 
from  American  waters  because  American 
territory  would  thereby  be  threatened. 
The  London  papers  also  point  out  the  fact 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  are 
but  repeating  one  of  the  arguments  used  by 
Captain  Mahan  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
"  National  Review."  He  declared  that,  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  to  be  one  terminus  of 
an  interoceanic  railway,  this  road  must  be 
considered  both  as  a  line  of  commercial 
communication  and  as  having  military 
significance.  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
are  the  two  States  most  immediately  and 
deeply  concerned  in  this  matter.  Great 
Britain  has  charged  herself  with  estab- 
lishing order  on  and  about  the  Gulf,  and 
has  actually  maintained  it  there  for 
several  generations.  To  Great  Britain, 
as  Captain  Mahan  acutely  points  our,  the 
question  which  now  arises  is  one  of  the 
first  importance,  because  of  British  secur- 
ity in  India,  the  safety  of  the  sea 
route  to  India,  and  the  economic  and 
commercial  welfare  of  India,  which  politi- 
cally can  act  only  through  the  British 
Empire. 

In  defense  of  Russian 
'""i^Pe^.Un'o'i.f""  aggressions  in  Turkey, 

Persia,  and  in  China, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  water 
communication  with  foreign  countries 
through  ports  of  her  own  is  the  great- 
est need  of  the  Czar's  Empire.  As 
compared  with  the  China  seas,  where 
Russia  now  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
vast  empire  practically  for  nothing,  she 
would  not  benefit  so  much  commercially 
by  access  to  the   Persian  Gulf ;   for  in 


China  Russia  is  much  closer  to  the  entire 
Pacific  Ocean  and  especially  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  Australia  is  slightly 
nearer  Port  Arthur  than  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  great  advantage  to  Russia  in  an  out- 
let on  the  Gulf  would  be  in  the  nearer 
approach  to  India  and  Africa ;  but  this 
benefit  to  Russia  hardly  presents  to  Great 
Britain  enough  of  a  motive  towards  the 
concession  of  a  position  not  only  so  vital 
to  British  ascendency  in  India,  but  also  to 
the  BritisI?  naval  position  throughout  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  to  the  Imperial 
tie  between  Great  B.  itain  and  Australia. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  actual  railway  now 
building  in  Asia  Minor  with  a  prospective 
outlet  on  the  Gulf  is  being  financed  by 
Germany,  a  country  restlessly  intent  not 
only  upon  commercial  but  also  upon  terri- 
torial development,  the  ultimate  foe  to 
British  interests,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  pro- 
posed Russian  railway  to  the  Gulf,  not 
the  German.  For  Germany  has  a  neces- 
sary common  interest  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  Suez  route  to  Asia  ;  and  since  the 
trade  of  both  depends  upon  its  security, 
the  two  must,  in  the  Ion;  run,  work 
together.  In  another  recent  article  Cap- 
tain Mahan  pointed  out  that,  as  the  Brit- 
ish power  lies  across  and  flanks  every 
sea  route  by  which  Germany  can  reach 
the  outer  world,  friendship  with  Great 
Britain  is  evidently  a  far  cheaper  and 
more  efficacious  way  of  helping  Ger- 
many than  any  attempt  to  destroy  British 
power  I  in  other  words.  Great  Britain's 
naval  power  is  just  as  real  a  factor  in  the 
future  of  Germany  throughout  the  world 
as  every  thinking  American  must  recog- 
nize it  to  be  in  our  own  external  policy. 
Sooner  or  later  may  it  be  recognized  that 
the  respective  interests  of  America,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Japan  have  so  much 
in  common  and  so  little  not  in  common 
that  friendly  co-operation,  no  matter  how 
unofficial,  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  desirable, 


Macedonia  Taking  advantage  of  the  revul- 
sion of  European  feeling  caused 
by  the  Bulgaro-Macedonian  outrages  in 
Salonika,  the  Turkish  Government  caused 
a  wholesale  arrest  of  Bulgarians  through- 
out the  Empire  last  week.  It  also  closed 
all  the  Bulgarian  schools  in  Macedonia  by 
imprisoning  the  teachers,  and  arrested 
in  Constantinople  about  sixty  suspected 
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Bulgarians,  besides  making  numerous 
domiciliary  visits.  "These  included  one 
to  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bulgarian  Diplomatic  Agency,  whose 
papers  were  seized.  The  Porte  also — 
and  not  unnaturally — addressed  a  vigor- 
ous note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
calling  attention  to  the  continued  incursion 
of  Bulgarian  bands  and  to  the  importation 
of  explosives  into  Macedonia.  Because 
of  what  is  described  as  its  '*  offensive 
terms,"  the  note  was  returned  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  the  Ottoman 
Commissioners  at  Sofia.  England,  France, 
and  Italy  have  informed  the  Porte  that  it 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  injuries 
to  the  lives  and  property  of  their  respective 
citizens  by  reason  of  the  Salonika  disaster. 
So  far  as  is  reported,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  protest,  which  would 
indicate  that  two  of  that  Government's 
policies  coincide  for  the  moment — (1)  not 
to  oppose  Russia  at  Constantinople,  but, 
(2)  .whenever  questions  with  other  Euro- 
pean powers  arise,  to  support  Turkey; 
for  Germany's  purposes  in  Asia  Minor 
would  seem  to  be  best  realized  by 
strengthening  Turkey  as  a  European 
power.  The  usual  weekly  list  of  conflicts 
between  Bulgaro-Macedonians  and  Turks 
throughout  Macfedonia  furnish  another 
impressive  indication  that  the  Bulgarians, 
being  of  the  same  race  and  religion  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  Macedonians,  natu- 
rally sympathize  with  them,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  share  in  their  effort  to  be  free 
from  Turkish  domination.  Writing  to 
The  Outlook  on  this  subject,  a  missionary 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Balkans 
declares  that  "  there  never  can  be  peace 
in  Macedonia  so  long  as  Turkey  holds 
sway.  Discontent  and  disquiet  in  that 
province  have  been  greater  year  by  year 
until  they  have  culminated  in  the  present 
serious  condition." 


^^  Last  week  the  Irish  Land 

irith  LmnA  Bill  ?^1*  passeci  its  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  remark;! ble  majority  uf  443 
votes  to  26.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
huge  majority  of  41  7  should  be  liailed  by 
the  Gladstonian  Liberal  newspapers  in 
London,  not  only  as  a  notable  historical 
event,  but  also  as  **  a  great  conversion  " 
to  Hi.  Gladstone's  impressive  declaration 


in  Parliament:  "  The  ebbing  tide  is  with 
you  and  the  flowing  tide  is  with  us." 
Quite  another  light,  however,  was  thrown 
on  the  matter  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  closing  the 
debate  before  the  vote.  He  -made  light 
of  what  he  called  the  "  bogey  of  Home 
Rule,"  showing  that  his  bill  followed 
Gladstonian  traditions  only  so  far  as  land 
was  concerned.  Mr.  Wyndham  proved 
again  how  baseless  was  the  fear  of  a 
general  repudiation  of  Irish  obligations. 
He  declared  that  the  best  security  was 
the  unanimous  desire  of  the  whole  people 
for  a  peasant  proprietary,  but  he  added 
that  the  present  cash  security  was  ample 
and  that  past  records  of  land  purchase 
transactions  showed  hardly  any  risk  to 
the  State.  The  vote  on  the  bill  is  not 
so  surprising  in  view  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
John  Morley,  the  Liberal  leader,  who, 
after  declaring  the  measure  to  be  a  revo- 
lutionary extension  of  the  land  purchase 
system,  and  saying  that  he  had  never  known 
a  bill  that  could  be  so  riddled  with  objec- 
tions, concluded  that,  though  its  remedies 
were  abnormal,  it  was  a  creature  of  social 
necessity ;  therefore  he  would  support  it. 
The  Irish  members,  while  criticising  some 
details  of  the  bill,  defended  it,  feeling,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  "  the 
House  must  now  choose  between  a  great 
measure  of  land  purchase  and  chaos." 
An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  all  the 
Nationalists,  the  main  body  of  the  Min- 
isterialists, and  almost  all  the  Liberals 
voted  with  the  majority.  Such  a  vote 
gives  abundant  ground  for  hope  that  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  good  will  has 
dawned  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Carnegie's 
on  BmJioyeM^t'partner.     Speech  in  London 

last  week  as  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  was  of  profound  interest 
After  expressing  the  wish  that  interna- 
tional hostilities  held  as  small  a  place  in 
the  realm  of  politics  as  in  the  realms  of 
science  and  invention,  Mr.  Carnegie  pro- 
ceeded to  review  his  own  business  life 
and  explain  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
securing  the  effective  co-operation  of  so 
large  a  force  of  subordinates.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Carnegie  attributed  it  to  his  policy 
of  making  the  heads  of  every  department 
partners   in    hi§   business.     In    this,   h^ 
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says,  he  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  his 
manufacturing  company  was  a  partner- 
ship and  not  a  corporation  with  stock 
listed  on  the  exchanges.  The  men  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  were  allotted  a 
certain  interest  in  the  business  at  a  price 
representing  only  capital  actually  invested 
— no  charge  being  made  for  the  value  of 
the  good  will  of  the  concern.  The  shares 
thus  allotted  were  gradually  paid  for  out 
of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  business — the 
subordinate  partners  receiving  only  their 
salaries  until  the  payments  were  complete. 
Even  then  the  partners  were  not  allowed 
to  transfer  their  interests  to  absentee 
investors,  but  must  sell  to  their  asso- 
ciates at  cost  price  if  they  retired  from  the 
concern.  In  this  way  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany was  always  in  the  hands  of  men 
vitally  interested  in  its  success.  The 
limitation  of  the  plan  was  that  it  did 
not  extend  to  the  manual  workers. 
Among  them,  too,  Mr.  Carnegie  believed 
that  its  principle  would  have  given  new 
life  to  the  work  in  every  department ;  but 
the  hazards  of  the  business,  the  doubts 
that  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  poor  men 
not  in  intimate  touch  with  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  inability  of  wage-earners 
to  bear  losses,  had  led  the  company  to 
promote  home  ownership  among  them  by 
a  liberal  savings  bank  system  instead  of 
factory  ownership  through  profit-sharing. 
Nevertheless,  continued  Mr.  Carnegie,  the 
effective  co-operation  of  capital  and  labor 
is  not  secured  until,  as  in  the  old  fishing 
vessels,  crews  of  partners  take  the  place 
of  crews  of  employees.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  had  taken  a  further  step 
forward  through  its  plan  of  enrolling  its 
employees  as  stockholders.  This  plan 
Mr.  Carnegie  praised  as  a  singularly 
enlightened  one,  full  of  promise  for  the 
future,  but  at  present  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  the  shares  of  the  wage-earners — 
as  well  as  all  others — were  open  to  sale 
on  the  exchanges,  and  were  liable  to 
occasion  loss  to  the  investors.  Upon  this 
point  Mr.  Carnegie  said : 

The  workman  whose  thoughts  are  upon  the 
speculative  surprises  of  the  Exchange  will  not 
prove  desirable.  Speculation  is  the  parasite 
of  business,  feeding  upon  values,  creating  none, 
and  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  satisfac- 
tory performance  of  other  regular  work  requir- 
ing constant  care  and  caution.  The  work- 
man's investment  should  never  be  at  risk,  for 
if  his  thoughts  are  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
they  cannot  be  upon  the  machinery,  and  ma- 


chinery, like  art,  is  a  jealous  mistress,  brook- 
ing no  rival  claimant  to  its  absorbing  demands. 
In  the  interest  of  the  einployer,  therefore,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  workman,  the  savings  of 
the  latter  should  be  secure ;  here,  as  in  other 
respects,  their  interest  is  mutual,  and  hence  I 
believe  the  needed  change  will  be  made  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  further  outline  the 
change  he  would  commend  in  the  Steel 
Corporation's  plan,  but  it  would  appear 
that  if  workingmen  stockholders  received 
their  shares  at  a  special  price — instead, 
perhaps,  of  receiving  double  interest  as 
now — and  if  the  Company  bought  back 
their  shares  at  cost  price  when  they  passed 
out  of  its  employment,  Mr.  Carnegie's 
criticisms  would  be  met  The  working- 
men  would  no  longer  have  their  attention 
turned  to  stock  speculation,  and  would 
be  secured  against  loss.  They  would  thus 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  the 
privileges  of  the  partners  in  the  old 
Carnegie  company.  * 


»  ,.     *     w.      While  May  Day  passed  with- 

Lftbor  Troubles    _.. ij* 

in  New  York  ^"^  ^"Y  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  industrial  con- 
flicts, it  was  partly  because  the  usual  spring 
upheaval  had  begun  before  the  usual  date, 
and*  still  more  because  the  demands  of 
the  unions  were  generally  granted.  In 
New  York  City  the  concessions  made  to 
the  skilled  workmen  in  the  building 
trades  bring  the  level  of  wages  nearly 
thirty  per  cent,  above  that  prevailing 
six  yeats  ago.  Carpenters,  for  exam- 
ple, are  now  getting  $4.50  a  day,  and 
masons  $5.60.  Similar  advances,  though 
not  to  such  high  figures,  are  being  made 
in  most  of  the  smaller  cities — the  New 
York  unions  themselves  making  a  differ- 
ence of  half  a  dollar  a  day  in  favor  of  the 
suburban  boroughs  where  rents  are  lower. 
In  New  York  the  industrial  conflicts  which 
now  disturb  building  operations  spring 
from  the  quarrels  of  different  unions  in 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  from  the 
entrance  of  unionism  among  the  unskilled 
trades.  The  carpenters'  quarrel — between 
the  "  Amalgamated  "  and  the  "  Brother- 
hood " —  is  as  complicated,  as  the  dynas- 
tic struggles  in  mediaeval  history,  and 
almost  as  distressing  to  the  suffering, 
public,  which  cannot  understand  what  it 
is  all  about  Apparently  the  "  Amalga- 
mated "  has  the  better  mechanics,  and 
has  been  getting  the  pick  of  the  work. 
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The  "  Brotherhood,"  which  is  the  larger 
order,  has  in  sheer  jealousy  attempted  to 
force  the  smaller  order  to  give  up  its 
organization  and  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  "  Brotherhood."  To  this  end  the 
"  Brotherhood  "  refused  to  allow  its  mem- 
bers to  work  alongside  of  the  "  Amalga- 
mated "  men.  The  other  building  trades 
unions,  however,  sided  with  the  "  Amal- 
gamated," which  seems  to  be  winning  the 
contest  More  serious  in  its  results  has  been 
the  attempt  to  unionize  the  yards  of  build- 
ing material  dealers.  The  dealers,  seeing 
that  this  step  would  bring  the  entire 
industry  under  the  control  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  locked  out  their  workmen, 
and  unitedly  resolved  not  to  open  their 
yards  except  upon  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  free  to  employ  non-union  as 
weU  as  union  drivers.  The  Mason  Build- 
ers' Association  has  supported  the  dealers 
in  this  action,  and  agreed  not  to  buy  of  any 
building  material  dealer  who  does  not 
stand  with  his  association  in  the  present 
conflict.  Thus  the  boycott  becomes  a 
two-edged  sword. 


In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the 
^'27hr'w"r  organization  of  a  general 

employers'  association — 
upon  substantially  the  lines  recommended 
by  President  Parry  at  the  recent  manufac- 
turers'convention  in  New  Orleans — has  not 
sufficed  to  check  the  strike  of  the  union 
team  drivers,  which  has  in  a  large  degree 
prostrated  industry  in  that  city.  Last  week 
Judge  Munger,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  took  a  hand  in  the  conflict  by 
enjoining  the  union  not  only  against  com- 
mitting many  enumerated  illegal  acts,  but 
also  against  almost  every  form  of  picketing, 
and  even  against  continuing  to  maintain 
their  organization.  This  injunction,  issued 
by  a  Federal  court  on  the  ground  that 
drivers  at  Omaha  took  part  in  inter-State 
commerce,  setmed  iit  first  to  t.ilie  the  whole 
matter  from  the  jurisdicuon  of  the  State 
and  local  authonttes,  and  added  materially 
to  the  bitternesii  of  the  stry^jgle.  Subse- 
quentlyt  however,  Judge  MuDj^cr  withdrew 
that  portion  of  his  injunction  \\hich  seemed 
to  forbid  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
union.  This  extreme  injunction  was  pro- 
voked by  the  extreme  demand  of  the 
teamsters*  union  that  employers  should 
permit  its  members  io  boycott  non-union 


firms ;  but  provocation  is  not  justification, 
and  the  evils  of  industrial  warfare  to  both 
parties  are  only  increased  by  the  use  of 
extra-legal  methods  on  either  side  to  coerce 
the  other.  Just  at  present  the  full  em- 
ployment of  labor  everywhere  tempts  the 
unions  to  make  arbitrary  demands,  but 
their  excesses  are  sure  in  the  near  future 
to  react  against  them.  Already  at  Chicago 
the  unions  show  signs  of  perceiving  that 
they  are  carrying  their  demands  too  far, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  labor 
unions  belonging  to  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  have  voted  (250  to  2)  that 
hereafter  no  one  of  them  may  order  a 
strike  without  submitting  its  grievance  to 
the  executive  board  of  the  Federation  and 
letting  that  body  attempt  to  secure  a  peace- 
ful settlement  From  all  this  confusion 
worse  confounded  we  see  no  hope  of  per- 
manent relief  except  that  change  of  spirit 
suggested  by  President  Hadley  in  a  recent 
address  in  New  Haven  :  "  We  need  some- 
thing more  than  contracts  between  com- 
panies and  operatives,  or  conspiracy  laws, 
or  municipalization  of  industry.  We  must 
get  back  to  the  conception  of  some  higher 
motive  than  self-interest,  and  some  better 
measure  of  value  than  self-aggrandize- 
ment." 


Signs  of  Progress  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 


Two  incidents  of 
last  week  are  to  be 
counted  among  the 
indications  that  even  in  the  most  corrupt 
of  cities  the  sense  of  decency  and  honor, 
when  it  does  find  expression,  is  finally  the 
prevailing  element  in  public  opinion.  One 
of  these  incidents  was  the  conviction  of 
Dr.  Albert  Alonzo  Ames,  formerly  Mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  who  was  charged  with 
accepting,  while  holding  office,  bribes 
from  houses  of  ill  fame.  The  story  of 
the  partnership  between  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  criminals,  as  it  was  told 
in  "  McClure's  Magazine  "  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
SteflFens,  was  reported  to  our  readers  in 
The  Outlook  for  January  1 0.  The  arrest  of 
the  chief  corruption ist,  after  his  flight  from 
the  city  to  a  hiding-place  in  New  Hamph 
shire,  his  trial,  and  now  his  conviction,  have 
been  as  truly  blows  for  the  preservation 
of  American  liberty  as  any  battles  could 
be.  The  only  defense  this  man's  counsel 
could  present  was  the  plea  of  insanity, 
and  it  did  not  avail.  The  case  will  prob- 
ably be  appealed.     The  other  incident  of 
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last  week  which  promises  well  for  civic 
righteousness  in  American  cities  was  the 
honor  paid  to  Circuit  Attorney  J.  W. 
Folk,  oi  St.  LouiS)  who  has  brought  sixteen 
men  to  trial  for  corruption  and  secured 
fifteen  convictions.  A  committee  of  citi- 
zens offered  to  him  the  gift  of  a  house  to 
be  purchased  with  a  fund  of  $15,000 
subscribed  by  a  hundred  business  men 
of  St  Louis,  as  an  expression  of  their 
admiration  for  his  services  as  public 
prosecutor.  Mr.  Folk  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  offer,  but  promptly 
and  positively  declined  it  He  is  report- 
ed to  have  said,  "Your  action  satisfies 
me  that  what  I  am  doing  in  an  official 
way  is  with  the  approval  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  this  community,  and  that  is  reward 
enough."  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  most  substantial  business  men  of 
St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  are  supporters  of  Mr.  Folk  in 
his  very  quiet  but  very  courageous  and 
effective  measures  for  punishing  political 
corruptors.  He  is  opposed,  of  course,  by 
some  men  of  high  social  standing  because 
of  their  own  part  in  the  bribery  of  oflSce- 
holders;  but  even  their  opposition  has 
not  prevented  many  of  the  machine  poli- 
ticians from  giving  him  at  least  outward 
support.  So  far  the  issue  has  not  really 
been  presented  to  the  voters ;  the  political 
leaders  have  managed  to  make  up  their 
party  tickets  and  prepare  their  party  plat- 
forms so  that  the  issue  between  clean  and 
unclean  city  government  was  avoided. 
Only  in  two  or  three  cases  have  men  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  (the 
lower  house  of  the  city  legislative  body) 
distinctively  as  supporters  of  "  New  St. 
Louis."  In  these  few  cases,  however, 
and  in  one  of  them  notably,  party  lines 
were  broken  over.  Contrary  to  reports 
which  were  first  widely  circulated,  Mr. 
Folk,  as  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out, 
indorsed  no  candidate  and  repudiated 
none.  He  has  kept  silently  at  the  work 
he  has  undertaken  to  do,  and  has  left 
the  people  to  do  their  own  choosing.  It 
has  been  this  unobtrusive  but  effectual 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Circuit 
Attorhey  that  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  create  in  St  Louis  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that  there  is  really 
to  be  a  "  New  St  Louis,"  and  that 
honesty  is  a  practicable  thing  in  city 
omvernment 


A  OfDundlesa  Accusation 


An  illustration  of 
Josh  Billings's  say- 
ing, "  It  is  better  not  to  know  so  many 
things  than  to  know  so  many  things  that 
are  not  so,"  has  been  recently  afforded  by 
two  journals  of  National  reputation,  to 
which  their  readers  are  accustomed,  justly, 
to  look  for  painstaking  endeavor  to  report 
the  news  fairly,  although  the  news  may 
not  confirm  their  political  principles  or  may 
even  jar  their  political  prejudices.  First 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  then  the 
Springfield  "  Republican  "  following  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  brought  the  charge 
against  General  Wood  of  having  co- 
operated with  a  Lieutenant  Runcie  in  the 
preparation  of  an  article  for  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  against  General  Wood's 
predecessor  in  Cuba,  General  Brooke, 
and  having  afterwards,  at  the  command  of 
the  War  Department,  called  Lieutenant 
Runcie  publicly  to  account  for  so  gross 
a  breach  of  discipline,  and  as  a  penalty 
removed  the  Lieutenant  from  several 
commissions  and  offices  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Such  incredible  baseness,  if  it 
could  be  believed  of  a  man  who  had  always 
borne  an  honorable  reputation,  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  deserve  expul- 
sion from  the  army  and  social  excommu- 
nication in  private  life.  And  these  charges 
were  preferred  against  General  Wood 
without  giving  him  a  hearing,  when  he 
was  out  of  the  country  and  could  not  be 
heard  in  his  own  defense,  and  as  part  of 
a  very  evident  endeavor,  instigated  we 
know  not  why  nor  by  whom,  to  disgrace 
him  before  the  public.  The  charge  was 
so  definite  and  specific  that  General 
Wood's  friends  were  able  to  demand 
proof;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  demand, 
the  "  Evening  Post "  made  further  in- 
quiries into  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
to  which  it  had  given  such  currency, 
and  satisfied  itself  that  the  charge  is 
wholly  groundless.  "  We  accordingly,"  it 
says,  "  withdraw  the  charge  unqualifiedly, 
vnih  sincere  apologies  to  General  Wood. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  our 
Havana  correspondent  ceases  to  be  such 
with  this  date."  The  Springfield  "  Repub- 
lican," which  had  given  editorial  sanc- 
tion and  added  currency  to  the  "  Evening 
Post's  "  original  charge,  makes  honorable 
haste  to  give  equal  sanction  and  currency 
to  the  withdrawal,  and  to  add  :  "  Our  old 
confidence  in  his  honor  returns  in  full 
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force  now  that  this  matter  has  been  satis- 
facrtorily  cleared  up."  We  cannot  agree 
that  it  has  been  '*  satisfactorily  cleared 
up."  For  a  telegram  is  published  in  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  of  Monday  morning 
of  the  present  week,  dated  Havana,  stating 
that  "  the  New  York  *  Evening  Post '  cor- 
respondent denies  that  he  ever  sent  from 
here  the  alleged  libelous  Runcie-Wood 
article  that  paper  printed  as  a  special 
from  Havana."  It  appears,  therefore,  in 
this  case  that  there  has  been  not  only  a 
liar  but  a  forger  at  work.  One  would  like 
to  know  what  motive  of  malice  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  this  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  forgery.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is 
now  in  order  for  the  New  York  «*  Evening 
Post "  to  employ  some  detective  to  find 
out  what  the  source  of  this  villainy  is,  a 
villainy  which  might  have  accomplished 
more  if  the  liar  and  foiger  had  not  chosen 
as  the  medium  for  circulating  his  ground- 
less libel  a  journal  quick  to  give  the  story 
a  denial  as  soon  as  its  falsehood  was  dis- 
covered. The  most  searching  criticism  of 
political  policies  and  public  conduct  is 
always  in  order;  and  it  becomes  necessary 
at  times,  as  part  of  the  duty  of  independent 
newspapers,  to  make  personal  charges 
against  public  officials.  But  such  charges 
ought  never  to  be  made  unless  definite 
proof  is  in  hand  with  which  to  substan- 
tiate them.  The  reputation  of  a  man  like 
General  Wood  is  part  of  the  moral  capital 
of  the  country ;  to  belittle  such  a  reputa- 
tion without  good  cause  is  to  diminish 
that  capital  and  is  a  very  serious  offense 
against  the  public  welfare. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the 
6„S^e^*  city   of  New  York  on  the 

6th  of  April  last,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  through  its  Chairman,  W.  P. 
Phillips,  suspended  ^'from  membership 
and  all  privileges  of  membership  "  Gen- 
eral John  M.  Wilson,  John  W.  Foster, 
ex-Secretary  of  State ;  Hilary  A.  Herbert, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Rear-Admiral 
Ramsey,  Rear- Admiral  Van  Reypen, 
William  H.  Michael,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
State  Department ;  Mrs.  Cowles,  sister  of 
President  Roosevelt;  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman,  and  fifteen  other  incorporators 
and  members,  upon  the  charge  that,  in  a 
fetter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Md  in  a  memorial  subsequently  sent  to 


the  United  States  Senate,  they  had  as- 
sumed an  attitude  that  was  **  unbecoming  " 
as  well  as  "  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Red  Cross,"  and  had  "attempted  to 
disrupt  the  organization."  Lately  the 
suspended  members  sent  to  Mr.  Phillips 
the  following  reply:  "The  undersigned 
members  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  in  answer  to  your  notification  of 
their  suspension,  deny  your  power  or 
authority  to  suspend  them."  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  public,  made  at  the  time  this 
reply  was  sent,  the  suspended  members 
allege  that  the  new  by-laws,  under  which 
the  Executive  Committee  assumed  to  act, 
were  improperly  and  illegally  adopted; 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with,  if  not 
directly  in  violation  of,  the  charter  granted 
to  the  Red  Cross  by  Congress ;  and  that, 
if  l^^ly  adopted,  their  effect  would  be  to 
confer  autocratic  power  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, and  virtually  to  deprive  the  incor- 
porators and  members  generally  of  the 
control  that  they  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise over  the  organization  and  its  officers. 
They  assert,  furthermore,  that  under 
the  by-laws  thus  adopted  the  Presi- 
dent may  be,  and  has  been,  elected  for 
life;  that  in  the  event  of  her  illness  or 
absence  she  may  delegate  her  supreme 
authority  to  any  person  whom  she  may 
choose  to  select ;  that,  with  the  sanction 
of  two  members— or  even  a  single  mem- 
ber— of  the  Executive  Committee,  she  may 
suspend  hostile  or  obnoxious  incorpora- 
tors at  her  own  discretion ;  and  that "  the 
extraordinary  powers  now  possessed  by 
three  persons — or  it  may  be  by  two— can 
never  be  taken  away  from  them  without 
their  consent,  or  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent," whose  term  of  office  has  been  made 
perpetual.  In  conclusion,  they  declare  that 
unless  such  methods  "  are  abandoned,  the 
society  cannot  retain  public  confidence, 
which  is  essential  to  its  success.  By-laws 
so  extraordinary  and  so  adopted,"  they 
say,  "  should  not  be  submitted  to  without 
protest,  nor  should  they  continue  in  force 
without  being  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  public  for  whom  this  society 
exists  and  by  whom  it  is  supported." 

The  Red  Cross,  in  the 
^L^rJc^o?.  United  States,  is  the  crea- 

tion  of  Miss  Barton.  It 
was  mainly  through  her  influence  and 
persistent  agitation  that  the  Government 
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of  *>>t  VrJ.vtd  S'-ates  becaise  a  party  to 
V>t  ^^trutrra  treaty:  *•!«  origacized  at  tbc 
ct>  ^A  *A'ai-,.r,^.c  ;a  I  =J^I  tac  first  Ameri- 
c*.'-  r.*:>'i  Cr'/w  vjoety ;  acd  she  cijcitrolled 
;•%  ^r^'4X,','.s  a^d  drrccted  its  acti^-ity 
♦^.'v:,:'v,jt  a  >>r-jj  len^rs  o4  campaig:ns, 
b^r,'.-r45  »>5  ir>e  Mich%an  lorcst  dres 
ir,  l>^l  a.%d  eTi':  ng  with  the  Galveston 
C'-Ax*^  \n  Vyy).  That  the  practical 
f^.,r^  ^A  h.-^  a'irr.:r.j*Uatio«  and  of  Red 
C'fv*i  work  ;n  these  years  were  beneficent 
t^.^rre  car,  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Large 
♦  ^m%  of  mr/',*;y,  contributed  by  the  public, 
wrre  'ivrf^.  y  expended ;  human  su&ering 
wa%  al.'r^iat'rd  on  many  widely  separated 
fi^iA% :  arid  thousands  of  persons  were 
h^]p^'A  t/j  jfet  on  their  feet  after  they  had 
been  *itnckftn  down  by  catastrophes  of 
nat/jre  or  the  operations  of  war.  The 
fjr*t  queMK^n  that  was  raised  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  Red  Cross  affairs 
bad  its  origin  in  what  were  all^;ed  to  be 
ky/v:  and  unbusinesslike  methods  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  accounts.  The  society, 
H  wa«  said,  failed  to  make  and  publish 
pf'/perly  audited  statements  of  its  receipts 
and  disbursements.  As  long  ago  as  the 
beginning  f/f  the  Spanish  War,  a  number 
of  business  men  in  New  York,  who  desired 
U}  cooperate  in  Red  Cross  work,  offered 
Ut  give  the  organization  all  the  money  they 
should  contribute  or  collect,  if  Miss  Barton 
would  allow  them  to  send  a  representative 
U)  f.*uba  to  supervise  expenditures  and 
audit  accounts.  Miss  Barton  declined  to 
sujjt\fi  this  propr^sition,  and  the  business 
men  organized  what  was  afterward  known 
as  the  New  York  Red  Cross  Auxiliary, 
which  a^ntrolled  its  own  expenditures  and 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  published  a 
detailed  »tatement  of  its  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. At  that  time  and  subse- 
quently it  was  suggested,  in  as  delicate  a 
manner  as  iK>Hsiblc,  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Ked  Cross  would  be  promoted  if 
MisH  Barton,  who  was  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  would  consent  to  retire  from  the 
active  management  of  the  society,  holding 
the  position  of  honorary  president  for  life, 
but  allowing  some  capable  business  roan 
(the  late  Colonel  Waring  was  suggested) 
to  direct  and  control  the  society's  work 
and  manage  its  finances.  It  is  said  that 
Miss  Barton  at  one  time  consented  to  this 
arrangement,  but  subsequently  changed 
her  mind,  obtained  a  charter  from  Con- 
gress, and  reorganized  the  society.     Com- 


plaints, mtxh  vere  sooo  afterward  node 
br  scne  of  tbe  sevlx  ei-ected  members, 
with  regard  to  the  accccats,  Toncbers, 
and  fii^ancLil  managtrcaest  of  the  Galves- 
icn  campaign,  ied  ic  irtereal  friction,  and 
Miss  Banco  and  her  friccds*  fearing, 
apparecilr.  that  an  attempt  vould  be 
made  by  tiac  **  Washir^ton  faction  "  to 
oust  them  frcra  cortrol,  adopted,  without 
previous  i>xice  to  the  meicbers,  an  entirely 
new  set  of  by-laws  intoided  to  increase 
and  consolidate  their  power;  elected  Miss 
Barton  president  for  life  with  pracdcally 
supreme  authority ;  and  tnally  suspended 
all  the  malcontents  «ho  disapproved  and 
protested  against  sixJi  action.  The  sus- 
pended Washington  members  are  all  well 
known  to  the  American  people,  many  of 
them  have  occupied  high  official  positions, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  without  con- 
clusive proof,  that  they  desire  to  **  disrupt " 
the  Red  Cross,  or  that,  in  protesting 
against  certain  administrative  methods, 
they  are  actuated  by  improper  or  unworthy 
motives.  If,  as  Mr.  Phillips  contends, 
they  are  only  a  factional  minority,  bent 
on  rule  or  ruin,  the  Executive  Committee 
would  run  no  risk  in  calling  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society  and  turning  over 
to  it  the  duty  of  disciplining  them  for  their 
"hostility  to  its  interests"  and  their 
general  "  unbecomingness  "  oi  attitude. 


Two  picM  I"  Mississippi — where  the 
for  Negro  Riffhu  negToes  wetc  practically 
inM>.n..>ppi  disfranchised  by  the  new 
Constitution  of  1890 — a  spirited  contest 
is  now  going  on  over  the  civil  and  educa- 
tional rights  of  the  race.  The  attack 
upon  their  civil  rights  is  being  made  by 
sporadic  mobs  of  Whitecaps,  who  by  brute 
force,  in  defiance  of  law,  have  driven  the 
negroes  out  of  many  localities.  The  at- 
tack upon  their  educational  rights  is  being 
made  in  a  political  campaign  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  who  demands  a  division  of  the 
school  fund,  so  that  the  schools  of  the 
negroes  shall  no  longer  be  aided  by  the 
taxes  of  the  whites.  A  Mississippi  corre- 
spondent writes  us  that  both  of  these 
attacks  are  condemned  by  a  majority  of 
the  white  people  of  the  State,  though,  for 
various  local  reasons.  Major  Vardaman, 
the  gubernatorial  candidate  demanding  a 
division  of  the  school  fund,  may  secure 
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the  Democratic  nomination.  As  express- 
ive of  the  sentiment  of  the  better  class  of 
whites  toward  the  Whitecap  depredations, 
our  correspondent  sends  us  the  statement 
made  last  week  by  Judge  Powell,  of  the 
Lincoln  Circuit  Court,  in  addressing  the 
Grand  Jury.  After  condemning  the  "  de- 
struction of  all  legal  government  and  the 
enthronement  of  naked  brute  force  as  the 
governing  power  in  the  community," 
Judge  Powell  concluded  as  follows : 

I  confess,  gendemen.  I  can't  understand 
this  foolish  hostility  to  tne  negro.  He  is  here 
without  his  consent,  and  here  undoubtedly  he 
must  remain  in  large  numbers.  He  has  been 
dtminated  by  our  Constitution  and  laws  from 
all  polidcal  control.  He  asks  not  for  social 
recognition.  He  only  asks  the  poor  privilege 
of  working  for  his  daily  bread  in  peace  and 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  coming  years 
may  bring  something  better  to  his  posterity. 
We  of  the  white  race  have  all  the  offices  of 
power,  from  Governor  to  constable,  and  the 
ne^  is  simply  the  creature  of  our  mercy.  It 
stnkes  me  that  for  us  to  oppress  where  we 
should  protect,  to  debase  where  we  might 
lift  up,  is  unmanlv  and  unworthy  of  the  proud 
race  to  which  we  belong.  Stand  by  the  nobler 
traditions  of  your  race,  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood once  and  for  all  in  Lincoln  County  that 
no  man  or  set  of  men  are  so  powerfiu  that 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  cannot  reach  them, 
or  so  lowly  that  the  broad  shield  of  the  law 
cannot  protect  them. 

Still  more  significant  of  the  attitude  of 
the  more  humane  whites  toward  the  anti- 
negro  movements  is  our  correspondent's 
inclosure  of  an  editorial  from  a  paper 
edited  by  a  negro,  satirizing  the  profes- 
sions of  friendship  for  his  race  made  by 
those  who  would  deny  it  equal  educational 
rights.  "The  black  men,"  says  this 
negro  editor,  "  cannot  understand  the 
friendship  that  abuses  them  on  the  hust- 
ings as  unfit  for  citizenship  because  they 
are  benighted  with  ignorance,  at  the 
same  time  attempting  to  take  from  them 
the  lamp  of  opportunity  that  was  given 
to  light  their  way  to  intelligence."  The 
white  people  of  Mississippi  cannot  afford 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals  for  fair 
play.  The  good  name  of  their  race  and 
of  their  CommoDwealth  forbids. 


Illinois,  the  first  State 
^'x^^nlTS^Jem    i"  the  Union  to  make 

provision  for  the  volun- 
tary r^:istration  and  transfer  of  land 
tides  by  the  Torrens  or  Australian  sys- 
tem^ has   now    taken    another    step    in 


advance  by  passing  a  law  designed  to 
make  the  operation  of  the  system  com- 
pulsory. The  Torrens  system,  it  will  be 
recalled,  provides  for  the  public  registra- 
tion of  titles,  so  that  the  land  thereafter 
may  be  transferred  without  any  re-search- 
ing of  titles,  by  simply  recording  the 
transfer  in  the  registry.  The  Illinois  law 
passed  in  1 897  applies  only  to  such  coun- 
ties as  may  adopt  it  by  referendum  vote. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  adoption  in  Cook 
County,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  was 
very  large.  Although  the  operation  of 
the  Torrens  system  has  met  with  general 
approval,  the  number  of  registrations 
under  it  have  been  comparatively  small. 
One  reason  is  that  under  the  Illinois  law  it 
takes  two  years  to  complete  the  public  reg- 
istration of  the  title,  and  some  landowners 
fear  that  during  this  transition  period  the 
chances  of  sale  may  be  injured  Last 
fall  the  real  estate  men  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  law  started  an  agitation  for  its  amend- 
ment so  as  to  require  all  land  while  going 
through  probate  court  to  be  registered 
under  the  Torrens  system.  It  was  argued 
that  land  while  going  through  probate  was 
tied  up  for  about  two  years  under  any  sys- 
tem. The  Real  Estate  Board  at  a  first  and 
again  at  a  second  meeting  voted  approval 
to  this  project,  but  at  a  third  meeting  at 
which  proxies  were  allowed  the  vote  was 
97  for  the  proposition  to  11 8  against  it 
The  charge  was  made  that  many  of  the 
opposition  proxies  were  brought  out  by  the 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  which 
actively  fought  the  progress  of  the  bill  at 
all  stages.  After  this  defeat  in  the  Real 
Estate  Board,  the  men  who  had  begun  the 
agitation  formed  a  new  organization  for 
carrying  it  on.  They  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  measure  approved  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  A  veto  is 
not  anticipated.  This  amendatory  mea.s- 
ure,  like  the  original  law,  is  not  to  go  into 
effect  in  any  county  until  approved  by 
popular  vote.  It  will  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  in  Cook  County  at  the  fall 
election  of  1904.  The  chief  argument 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  was 
that  the  heirs  of  a  landowner  ought  not 
to  be  obliged  to  do  with  a  piece  of  land 
something  that  the  owner  himself  did  not 
choose  to  do  in  his  lifetime.  The  answer 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure  was  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Torrens  system 
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would  be  a  fs^ood  thing  for  the  community, 
and  that  the  most  convenient  time  to 
require  registration  was  while  the  land 
was  going  through  probate.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  law  will  bring  all  land  in 
the  county  that  adopts  it  under  the  Tor- 
rens  system  in  about  thirty-five  years. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Cook  County  will 
adopt  the  law  when  voted  on,  for  the  Tor- 
rens  system  is  popular  with  the  voters  of 
that  community.  Since  the  Torrens  system 
first  went  into  operation  in  Illinois,  laws 
establishing  similar  systems  have  been 
enacted  by  Massachusetts,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  and  Min- 
nesota. Probably  in  due  time  other  States 
will  follow  the  latest  move  of  Illinois  in 
this  respect  and  make  the  use  of  the 
Torrens  system  of  registering  and  trans- 
ferring land  titles  compulsory. 


The  new  Code  for  Ohio 

***NeV  pi«M°**  ^*^^^^  adopted  at  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture last  winter  became  operative  May  4. 
On  this  occasion  an  entire  change  of  gov- 
ernment look  place  in  every  city  in  the 
State,  and  in  lieu  of  the  previous  chaos 
of  administrative  methods  a  uniform 
method  was  provided  under  a  compromise 
system.  In  Cleveland,  power  heretofore 
lodged  in  the  Mayor  under  the  central- 
ized system  of  the  federal  plan  is  now 
distributed  among  a  half-dozen  officials 
elected  by  the  people,  while  control  over 
contracts,  purchases,and  public  work  gen- 
erally is  confusingly  divided  between  the 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Public  Service. 
It  was  believed  that  this  plan  would  so  de- 
stroy the  individual  power  of  Mayor  John- 
son as  to  render  ineffectual  his  attempts  to 
equalize  taxation,  introduce  competition 
in  street  railway  service,  and  carry  out 
other  projects  of  a  radical  nature.  A 
natural  nemesis  followed  this  attempt  to 
override  the  local  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket  was  returned  by  a  large  majority, 
all  of  Mr.  Johnson's  friends  being  elected. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  administration 
was  the  introduction  of  preliminary  plans 
for  a  three-cent-fare  street  railroad  on 
eleven  different  street  routes.  Ordinances 
will  shortly  be  introduced  providing 
for  bids,  and  within  a  few  weeks'  time 
it    is    predicted   that  proposals  will   t>e 


before  the  Council  for  the  construction 
of  railroads  to  be  operated  on  a  three- 
cent-fare  basis.  The  new  administration 
also  submitted  a  report  to  the  Council 
for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  elec- 
tric lighting  plant,  not  only  for  public  pur- 
poses, but  to  supply  light  and  power 
for  commercial  purposes  as  well.  The 
report  is  based  upon  an  investigation 
made  by  C.  R  Phelps,  Jr.,  an  electrical 
engineer  of  Baltimore.  Hfs  estimate 
involved  an  expenditure  for  plant  con- 
struction of  $375,000.  Upon  this  basis, 
the  cost  of  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting, 
inclusive  of  all  fixed  charges  and  depre- 
ciation, is  $54  per  annum,  as  against  $75 
now  paid  by  the  city  to  a  private  company ; 
while  the  cost  of  power  at  the  station  is 
placed  at  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour. 
The  report  further  states  that,  adding 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  and  a  sinking 
fund  provision  of  three  per  cent.,  light  and 
power  can  be  supplied  to  private  con- 
sumers at  three  cents  or  four  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  or  less  than  half  the  usual 
rate.  The  Mayor's  message  to  the  Coun- 
cil covered  a  full  discussion  of  home 
rule  for  cities,  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation  so  that  the  public 
service  corporations  should  be  taxed  upon 
their  franchise  value,  and  the  construction 
of  new  and  competing  street  railway  lines 
and  an  electric  lighting  plant,  the  latter 
to  be  conducted  by  the  city  upon  a  civil 
service  reform  basis. 


Three  plans  are  proposed 
^rS^PeTe'    ^"  New  York  City,  not  in- 

consistent,  not  rival,  but 
legitimately  co-operative,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  gathering-places  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city  for  the  people  of 
moderate  means.  The  first  of  these, 
which,  if  carried  out,  is  the  largest  in  its 
scope  and  the  most  comprehensive  in  its 
promise,  is  the  building  of  an  assembly 
hall  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  other 
gatherings  in  connection  with  every  new 
school  building  in  the  city.  The  lecture 
courses  already  being  given  under  Dr. 
I^eipziger  have  proved  a  great  instrumen- 
tality for  adult  education,  and  incidentally 
for  neighborhood  fellowship,  and  have 
gone  far  to  show  that  the  school-house 
could  be  made,  with  proper  architectural 
provision,  a  social  center.     The  second 
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plan  is  that  of  the  Social  Halls  Associa- 
tion, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York.  This  Association  has  under  con- 
struction a  five-story  and  basement  fire- 
proof building  for  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment purposes,  upon  a  plot  near  the 
terminus  of  the  new  East  River  Bridge. 
When  completed  it  is  to  contain  two  res- 
taurants, in  one  of  which  men  can  smoke, 
halls  for  dancing,  etc.,  lodge  and  club 
rooms,  bowling  alleys,  billiard-rooms, 
roof  garden,  baths,  etc.,  and  is  to  be  so 
administered  as  to  pay  not  only  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administration,  but  a  fair 
interest  on  the  investment  The  total 
amount  needed  is  estimated  at  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  already  subscribed. 
The  third  plan  is  that  of  a  People's  Pal- 
ace, to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  People's 
Institute,  which  by  its  six  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  rented  rooms  at  Cooper 
Union  has  already  demonstrated  a  public 
demand  for  the  work  it  is  doing.  The 
plan  includes  a  large  hall  with  organ  and 
stage,  to  be  used  for  popular  lectures, 
public  addresses  and  discussions  on  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  symphony  and  other 
concerts,  presentation  of  great  dramas 
either  enacted  or  by  recitation,  and  Sun- 
day evening  religious  and  ethical  addresses. 
In  addition  to  the  large  hall,  the  plans 
would  contain  smaller  halls,  class-rooms, 
roof  garden,  a  gallery  for  art  exhibitions, 
a  reading-room,  etc.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  last  Sunday  night  at  Cooper 
Union,  at  which  a  number  of  men  known 
for  their  public-spiritedness  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  scheme.  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  to  whose  energy  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  the  success  of  the  People's 
Institute  is  due,  and  who  has  initiated  this 
movement,  is  proceeding  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  insisting  that  the  people  to  be 
served  shall  make  the  first  contributions 
toward  the  necessary  fund  for  the  erection 
of  this  building.  There  are  two  very  good 
reasons  for  this :  first,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  how  much  the  people  for  whom 
this  building  is  supposed  to  be  constructed 
really  want  it,  and,  secondly,  because  few 
money-makers  will  be  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to  the  erection  of  such  a  building 
until  there  is  a  financial  demonstration 
that  it  is  really  wanted  and  will  be  used 
by  the  people  for  whom  it  is  to  be  erected. 
We  hope  for  all  three  of  these  plans  great 


success.  All  three  of  them  would  not,  in 
our  judgment,  furnish  too  great  a  supply 
for  even  the  existing  demand,  and  the 
demand  will  increase  as  provision  is  made 
for  supplying  it 


Last  week  the  Conference 
"'"TeiX"^   Of    the    Railway    Men's 

Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  was 
made  notable  by  an  address  by  President 
Roosevelt  The  interest  in  this  gathering, 
however,  was  due  not  more  to  such  a 
distinguished  speaker  than  to  the  cause 
itself,  for  the  attendance  was  as  great  at 
the  closing  meeting  as  on  the  evening 
when  the  President  made  his  address. 
The  audience  was  estimated  at  about  four 
thousand  men.  There  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  delegates  present  from 
the  nearly  two  hundreu  railway  associa- 
tions of  North  America.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments were  also  represented — Mexico 
by  four  delegates,  Germany  by  two,  France  • 
and  Denmark  by  one  each.  The  mileage 
traveled  by  all  the  delegates  exceeded  two 
million  miles.  The  railway  companies 
furnished  free  transportation — the  value 
of  which  to  ordinary  travelers  would  be 
$60,000 ;  while  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Pullman  Company  exceeded  $5,000. 
While  the  railway  companies  provided 
every  facility  to  advance  the  convention, 
in  no  case  did  they,  as  such,  have  a  voice 
or  a  vote  in  the  meeting.  We  may  add 
that  the  companies  have  now  g^ven  over 
a  million  dollars  for  Association  buildings, 
and  contribute  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion a  year  toward  the  current  expenses. 
The  Topeka  Conference  was  presided 
over  by  Colonel  John  J.  McCook,  and 
among  the  prominent  railway  men  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  were  President 
Stevens,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and 
General  Manager  Mudge,  of  the  Atchison 
roads.  The  delegates  were  from  all 
positions  in  railway  service,  from  flagmen 
to  engineers;  they  represented  the  fifty 
thousand  members  of  the  railway  branch. 
While  religious  differences  were  not  men- 
tioned at  the  Conference  (about  one-third 
of  the  membership  has  Roman  Catholic 
affiliation),  religious  life  was  the  subject 
most  enthusiastically  discussed.  An  inci* 
dent  of  the  Conference  was  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Railway  Asso- 
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ciation  Building  now  being  erected  at 
Topeka  by  the  Atchison  Company  and 
its  employees,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  No 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Chiistian  Association  has  shown  greater 
progress  in  every  direction  than  has  its 
railway  department;  and  it  is  significant 
for  social  as  well  as  for  industrial  solidar- 
ity that  its  financial  support  is  equally 
divided  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  work  which  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  is  doing,  in  caring  for 
the  physical  and  social  comfort  of  the 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  educational 
and  religious  features,  is  a  very  important 
public  service,  and  without  something  of 
the  kind  railway  employees  would  be  in 
far  greater  moral  peril  than  at  present 


A  Notable  ComroemoratioD 


The  beautiful  his- 
toric village  of 
Tanytown-on-the- Hudson  was  the  scene 
of  an  unusual  celebration  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  which  took  the  form  of 
#a  semi-centennial  commemoration  of  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  J.  Selden  Spencer  as 
assistant  rector,  rector,  and  rector  emeritus 
of  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Spencer's  associa- 
tion with  the  parish  dates  back  to  1858 ; 
and  among  his  parishioners  at  that  time 
was  Washington  Irving,  a  devout  attend- 
ant en  the  services  of  the  church,  whose 
charming  home  at  Sunnyside  attracted 
many  visitors,  and  to  whom  the  interests 
of  the  church  were  very  dear.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's reminiscences  of  Irving,  read  to  his 
friends  a  few  years  ago,  delightfully  illus- 
trated his  own  qualities  of  nature  and  of 
style,  his  consecration  to  his  work,  his 
generosity,  his  humor,  and  his  geniality. 
The  exercises  on  Thursday  consisted  of  a 
service  of  commemoration  in  the  morning, 
at  which  Bishop  Potter  presided,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  Episcopal 
clergy  of  Westchester  County  and  the 
neighboring  Hudson  River  districts,  and 
by  the  clergy  of  other  churches  in  the 
community.  At  the  close  of  Bishop 
Potter's  address  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Knox 
Allen,  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  presented  Mr.  Spencer  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  signed  by  over 
five  hundred  residents  of  the  town.  The 
communion  service  followed ;  and  later 
a  luncheon  was  served,  at  which  many 
visitors  were  entertained  with  character- 
istic hospitality.     In  the  afternoon  hun- 


dreds of  friends  presented  their  congratu- 
lations and  expressed  their  warm  affection 
to  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  Parish  House  ;  and 
in  the  evening  a  public  dinner  was  given  to 
him,  at  which  Major  Marshall  H.  Bright, 
editor  of  "  Christian  Work,"  presided,  and 
brief  addresses  full  of  affection  and  respect 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  by  the 
President  of  the  village,  and  by  other 
representative  citizens.  It  is  not  often  in 
this  age  that  a  minister  remains  in  one 
parish  and  pulpit  for  half  a  century.  The 
traditions  of  Tarrytown  are  quite  in  har- 
mony, however,  with  this  long  pastorate ; 
the  blameless  life,  the  consecration  to  his 
work,  the  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  the 
delightful  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer have  endeared  him  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

When  the  coal  strike  was  at 
®  Ba^Luhc*?*   its  height,  and  the  skies  of 

New  York  were  as  black  as 
those  of  other  soft-coal  burning  cities, 
many  people  were  convinced  that  the 
metropolis  had  lost  forever  one  of  its 
greatest  charms,  and  that,  the  use  of  soft 
coal  having  been  introduced  in  hundreds 
of  factories  and  other  buildings,  it  would 
be  impossible  again  to  drive  it  out  The 
Outlook  expressed  its  faith  not  only  that 
the  regulation  against  black  smoke  could 
be  enforces,  but  would  be  enforced,  and 
its  faith  has  been  justified.  To-day  the 
sky  is  absolutely  clear ;  only  two  or  three 
columns  of  black  smoke  can  be  observed 
rising  from  any  point  in  the  city,  and  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lederle,  the  Health  Com- 
missioner, that  the  city  is  freer  from  black 
smoke  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
look  over  the  island  from  any  elevated 
point  The  only  offenders  remaining  seem 
to  be  the  power-houses.  Why  these  should 
be  allowed  to  violate  the  statute  has  not 
been  explained.  Undoubtedly  the  Com- 
missioner who  has  effected  a  change  which 
entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  New 
Yorkers  for  all  time  to  come  is  for  the 
moment  balked  in  his  endeavor  to  abate 
the  nuisance  in  two  or  three  instances. 
Whatever  action  he  may  be  able  to  take 
he  may  rest  assured  will  be  backed  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  brief  experi- 
ence of  foul  skies  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  value,  as 
they  have  never  valued  before,  not  only 
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the  beauty  but  the  personal  comfort  of 
breathing  clean  air  and  looking  at  pure 
skies. 

The  Books  of  a  Season 

The  survey  of  the  books  of  the  present 
season  which  The  Outlook  gives  its  read- 
ers this  week  does  not  bring  to  light 
many  important  books.  The  contribu- 
tions to  religious  and  economic  thought 
and  scholarship  have  been,  in  three  or 
four  cases,  of  considerable  importance. 
A  single  poetic  comedy  rises  above  the 
average  of  good,  well- constructed,  but 
largely  uninspired  verse-making.  In  the 
field  of  fiction  four  or  five  stories  have 
appeared,  or  are  to  appear,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
most  serious  readers. 

This  dearth  of  books  of  the  first  rank  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  either  as  indicating  a 
decline  of  literary  vitality  or  of  popular 
interest  in  good  books.  The  journalistic 
treatment  of  literature  tends  to  make  the 
public  think  of  the  production  of  books  as  it 
does  of  the  production  of  wheat  and  corn, 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  crop  at 
the  end  of  the  season  in  exact  terms. 
Intelligent  estimates  of  literary  move- 
ments and  of  literary  productivity,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  cannot  be  made 
in  this  manner. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  an 
engrossing  movement  of  industrial  activ- 
ity as  has  been  going  on  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  books  should  be  less 
talked  about  than  formerly,  and  that  there 
should  be  less  apparent  interest  in  them. 
When  the  work  of  the  hand  is  so  pressing, 
so  varied,  and  so  profitable,  it  takes  the 
first  place  in  public  interest;  when  that 
work  begins  to  slacken,  a  great  many  men 
who  move  with  the  current  begin  once 
more  to  think  of  the  higher  occupations 
and  the  interests  of  the  human  spirit 
More  books  are  sold  to-day  than  ever 
before,  and  the  army  of  readers  quietiy 
making  themselves  acquainted  wrth  good 
Uterature  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in- 
creases instead  of  diminishes ;  but  until 
the  tide  of  prosperity  ebbs  somewhat,  or 
tinttl  society  has  adjusted  itstlf  to  the 
immense  increase  of  wealth  and  the  im- 
mense extension  of  practical  activities 
•ad  multipllcatioo  of  the  instruments  of 


practical  service,  literature  will  not  receive 
the  recognition  which  belongs  to  it  as  one 
of  the  supreme  interests  in  American  life. 
The  fact  that,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
no  novels  are  selling  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  few  novels  were  sold  two  or 
three  years  ago  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
healthful  sign.  The  sales  of  good  stories 
remain  phenomenally  large  compared 
with  the  old*  figures,  and  will  remain  large 
because  there  has  been  a  great  extension 
of  the  reading  public.  The  rush  of  the 
crowd  to  read  a  book  which  may  have  no 
literary  merit  or  vitality,  either  of  material 
or  of  presentation,  simply  because  it  is 
talked  about,  is  never  wholesome  ;  and  if 
the  crowd  has  grown  more  critical  and 
clear-minded  in  its  judgments,  and  has 
ceased  to  move  upon  sudden  impulse  and 
learned  to  decide  for  itself,  the  loss  will 
fall,  not  on  writers  of  real  merit,  but  on  a 
few  whose  rewards  were  generally  beyond 
their  deserts.  The  average  of  literary 
work  in  this  country  in  many  departments 
is  high.  If  great  books  are  not  produced 
in  large  numbers,  good  books  are  pro- 
duced in  very  considerable  numbers ;  and 
in  soundness  of  knowledge,  in  good  taste 
and  literary  workmanship,  a  great  advance 
is  evident  over  the  work  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration. It  is  a  period  of  quiet  progress ; 
a  time  of  preparation  rather  than  a  time 
of  accomplishment. 

The  Carlyle  Love- Letters' 

Love-letters  ought  never  to  be  pub- 
lished. They  are  not  written  for  the 
public ;  true  love-letters  are  written  with 
an  abandon  which  makes  them  incompre- 
hensible to  the  public.  The  lover  reads 
into  the  letter  which  he  receives  what  the 
writer  has  meant  but  could  not  say ;  and 
if  he  fails,  the  failure  only  leads  to  mgre 
correspondence  and  those  misunderstand- 
ings and  explanations  which  are  the  tortur- 
ing delight  of  all  true  lovers,  and  have  been 
since  the  world  began.  But  if  love-letters 
are  published,  they  ought  to  be  either  left 
without  interpretation,  like  the  Browning 
love-letters,  or  else  they  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted by  an  editor  who  has  imagination 
andean  understand  the  difference  between 

*  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlylt, 
Annotated  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
Carlyle.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  jamesi  CrichtoD- 
Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.  With  Sixteen  illustrations.  2 
voLa.    lohn  Lane«  New  York. 
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a  blow  and  a  caress.  The  Carlyle  love- 
letters  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
editors  without  imagination.  One  would 
surmise  that  neither  Mr.  Froude  nor  Sir 
James  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  nor  per- 
haps Alexander  Carlyle — though  his  notes 
do  not  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation essayed  by  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne's  Introduction — had  ever  been 
in  love  or  had  ever  read  love  romances 
enough  to  know  love  language.  So  Mr. 
Froude  subjects  the  correspondence  to  a 
cold  analysis,  a  sort  of  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  this  couple,  and 
concludes  that  Th<)mas  Carlyle  was  a 
bear  ;  and  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  in 
his  Introduction,  subjects  them  to  another 
post-mortem,  and  concludes  that  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  half  crazy.  To  neither  of 
the  two  skillful  but  unimaginative  anato- 
mists does  it  occur  that  the  matter  was 
that  both  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  were  madly  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  so  remained  with  a  perti- 
nacity of  enthusiasm  rare  even  in  Scotch 
characters. 

We  say  even  in  Scotch  characters ;  for 
among  the  curious  delusions  of  literature 
and  history  the  delusion  that  the  Scotch- 
man is  a  cold  and  unemotional  character 
inust  take  high  rank  as  an  inexplicable 
curiosity.  Scotchmen  cold  and  unemo- 
tional I  And  Scotland  has  given  to  the 
pulpit  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  and  Matthe- 
son ;  to  poetry  Robert  Burns ;  and  to  ro- 
mance Scott,  Macdonald,  Barrie,  and  John 
Watson.  The  Scotch  are  Celts,  with  all 
the  passion  of  Celts  burning  in  their  blood. 
Only  with  them  the  fire  is  not  that  of  a 
forest  lighting  up  the  whole  horizon  with 
a  ruddy  glare  to  be  extinguished  by  the  first 
smart  rain  ;  it  is  that  of  a  mine  burning 
under  ground,  without  flame,  with  little 
smoke,  but  with  a  heat  which  nothing  can 
extinguish.  And  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  were  both  Scotch; 
and  they  loved  with  a  Scotchman's  inex- 
tinguishable but  also  inexpressible  ardor. 
They  did  not  always  understand  each 
other :  when  did  two  lovers  ever  always 
understand  each  other  ?  They  are  never 
understood  by  iheir  unimaginative  editors; 
when  did  unimaginative  lookers-on  ever 
understand  true  lovers  ? 

That  they  were  lovers  and  always 
lovers,  devoted    to   each  other  with  the 


devotion  of  youthful  lovers,  and  carrying 
that  devotion  throughout  their  lives, 
undiminished,  is  a  fact  which  reveals 
itself  on  almost  every  page.  We  turn  at 
haphazard  the  pages  of  the  "  New  Letters 
and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle," 
and  we  find  love-sentences  hanging 
like  blossoms  on  every  bough — with  this 
difiEerence,  that  blossoms  do  not  outlast 
the  spring,  and  these  blossoms  winter 
could  not  kill.  He  rarely  calls  her  by  her 
name.  She  is  "  My  brave  little  Woman  ;" 
or  "  Beautiful  Soul ;"  or  "  Generous  Hero- 
ine ;"  or  "  My  Darling;"  or  "Goody;"  or 
simply  "  She,"  Jean  being  the  only  "  she  " 
in  all  the  world  to  him.  And  this,  let  the 
reader  note,  not  in  the  first  days  of  court- 
ship, not  in  the  supposedly  blissful  hours 
of  the  honeymoon,  but  throughout  their 
married  life.  He  imputed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  his  own  undisguised  though 
generally  unexpressed  admiration  for  her. 
"  Everybody  felt  the  all-pervading,  simple 
grace,  the  perfect  truth  and  perfect  trust- 
fulness, of  that  beautiful,  cheerful,  intelli- 
gent, and  sprightly  creature."  She  was 
his  one  companion,  his  sunshine  without 
whom  the  world  was  dark  indeed :  "  Oh 
my  love,  my  dearest,  always  love  me ;  I 
am  richer  with  thee  than  the  whole  world 
could  make  me  otherwise."  "  The  Herzen 
Goody  must  not  fret  herself  and  torment 
her  poor  sick  head.  I  will  be  back  to 
her,  not  one  hour  will  I  lose.  Heaven 
knows  the  sun  shines  not  on  the  spot  that 
could  be  pleasant  to  me  were  she  not 
there,  so  be  of  comfort^  my  Jeannie." 

Nor  is  he  less  to  her  than  she  to  him. 
Her  letters  are  redolent  of  her  passionate 
affection  for  him.  "  Will  you  believe  it,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  been  within  sixteen  miles  of 
me  for  three  weeks  and  we  have  not  once 
seen  each  other's  face.  Now  is  not  this 
a  pretty  story  ?  Positively,  I  am  expect- 
ing to  have  my  name  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity along  with  the  Patriarch  Job's ;  for 
the  woman  who  could  undergo  this  thing 
and  yet  not  die  of  rage,  could  also  sur- 
vive, with  a  meek  spirit,  the  carrying  away 
of  oxen  and  asses,  the  burning  up  of 
sheep,  and  even  the  smothering  of  sons 
and  daughters."  "  We  see  great  numbers 
of  people  here,  and  are  always  most  con- 
tent alone.  My  husband  reads  then,  and 
I  read  or  work,  or  just  sit  and  look  at 
him,  which  I  really  find  as  profitable  an 
employment  as  any  other."     "  Oh  that  be 
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were  indeed  well,  well  beside  nu^  and 
occupied  as  he  ought  How  plain  and 
dear  would  life  then  lie  before  us.  I 
verily  believe  there  would  not  be  such  a 
happy  pair  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  "  Often  when  he  has  talked  for 
an  hour  without  answer,  he  will  ask  for 
some  sign  of  life  on  my  part ;  and  the  only 
sign  I  can  give  is  a  little  kiss.  Weill 
that  is  better  than  nothing,  don't  you 
think  ?"  Then  to  her  husband :  "  What 
progress  you  will  have  been  making  with 
Bums  in  my  absence.  I  wish  I  were 
back  to  see  it ;  and  to  give  you  a  kiss  for 
every  minute  I  have  been  absent.  But 
you  will  not  miss  me  as  terribly  as  I  did 
you.  Dearest,  I  do  love  you  1  Is  it  not 
proof  of  this  that  I  am  wearying  to  be 
back  at  Craigenputtoch  even  as  it  stands^ 
and  while  every  one  is  trying  to  make  my 
stay  agreeable  to  me  ?"  **  Write  instantly 
to  me  how  you  get  on,  to  the  minutest 
item."  Even  her  criticisms  are  a  homage : 
"Beware,  however,  dear  Jean,  how  you 
encourage  that  little  morsel  of  yours  to 
follow  the  trade  of  being  a  Genius — it  is 
a  considerable  risk— one  way  and  an- 
other— and  for  my  part,  if  I  had  the 
power  of  administering  it,  I  should  advise 
it  much  as  our  good  Doctor  used  to  do 
with  his  Senna — *  you  had  better  give  it 
him— or  perhaps  you  had  better  not.'  " 

But  both  Mr.  Froude  and  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  find  that  the  course  of 
love  did  not  always  run  smooth,  and  so 
conclude,  one  that  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
to  blame,  the  other  that  Jane  Welsh  Car- 
lyle was  to  blame.  Bless  the  dull  critics, 
do  they  not  know  that  it  was  love  that 
was  to  blame  I  When  did  the  course  of 
true  love  ever  run  smooth  ?  The  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians  is  no  true  pic- 
ture of  passionate  lovers'  love.  Lovers' 
love  is  exacting  and  self-sacrificing ;  it  is 
querulous  and  admiring ;  it  is  critical  and 
indiscriminating ;  it  is  tempestuous  and 
peaceful ;  it  is  self-accusing  and  self- 
defending  ;  it  is  torture  and  bliss ;  it  is 
everything  self-contradictory.  And  these 
two  were  passionate  lovers ;  all  their  life 
long  passionate  lovers.  They  both  had 
the  intensest  of  intense  natures;  and 
neither  could  find  language  strong  enough 
to  express  their  inexpressible  life.  The 
drama  of  such  a  love-life  cannot  be  inter- 
preted by  the  rule  of  three.  It  was  in 
their  nature,  and  in  the   nature  of  the 


intensity  of  their  love,  that  they  should  be 
at  times  at  cross  purposes :  though  he  was 
no  brute  and  she  no  crazy  woman. 

He  was  sometimes  self-absorbed  in 
his  work  and  careless  of  her;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  would  have  had  him 
less  absorbed.  For  she  was  proud  of  that 
power  of  concentration  which  was  a  part 
of  his  genius.  He  was  something  of  a 
bear  and  sometimes  growled  at  his  wife 
as  he  did  at  visitors ;  but  she  loved  him 
none  the  less  for  that.  She  writes  of  him, 
"  The  victim  ...  is  consuming  his  own 
smoke  in  a  manner  which  rather  frightens 
me  by  its  novelty.  ...  I  wish  he  would 
growl  a  bit."  She  had  terrible  headaches, 
was  excessively  nervous,  and  often  morbid 
and  sometimes  not  herself ;  but  that  did  not 
lessen  her  love  for  him  nor  his  for  her.  As 
to  the  misunderstandings  and  criss-cross 
purposes,  and  on  her  part  jealousies,  doubt- 
less perfect  souls  would  not  have  had  them; 
but  they  were  due,  not  to  want  of  love,  but 
rather  to  the  excess  of  it,  or,  let  us  say, 
to  a  certain  unrestrained  extravagance  in 
loving.  For  even  love  should  be  temperate. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  has  given  in  one  letter — a 
letter  to  her  husband — the  key  to  it  all 
The  two  quotations  which  follow  are  in 
the  original  probably  a  couple  of  pages  of 
letter-paper  apart  She  is  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sterling  when  she  writes: 

"  I  now  perceive  the  use  my  company 
is  to  them  both,  better  than  I  did  when 
we  set  out :  I  furbish,  as  it  were,  the  sugar 
and  ginger,  which  makes  the  alkali  of  the 
one  and  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  .other 
effervesce  into  a  somewhat  more  agreeable 
draught." 

She  has  the  same  capacity  for  making 
the  life  at  Chelsea  "  effervescent,"  and 
she  recognizes  the  fact  in  this  curiously 
self-revelatory  letter : 

"  I  said  to  myself  you  were  no  better 
than  when  you  left  me,  and  all  this 
absence  was  gone  for  nothing.  I  wanted 
to  bring  you  into  something  like  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  length  of  a  kingdom 
was  between  us — and  if  it  had  not — the 
probabilities  are  that,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions^ I  should  have  quarreled  with  you 
rather.  Poor  men  and  poor  women  I  what 
a  time  they  have  in  this  world  by  destiny 
and  their  own  deserving.  But,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
fute  used  to  say,  *tell  us  something  we  do 
riot  know.'" 

"But   words   are  cheap."    Doubtless, 
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Mr.  Critic,  words  are  cheap ;  but  the  love 
of  these  two  lovers  was  shown  elsewise 
than  in  words;  shown  by  both  in  self- 
sacrifices  of  which  these  letters  afford 
many  hints,  one  of  which,  with  the  com- 
mon failure  of  the  commentators  to  com- 
prehend it,  must  serve  here  to  illustrate 
them  all.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  no  fondness 
for  the  country.  That  is  a  quite  evident 
fact.  "  The  thought,"  she  writes  to  Car- 
lyle, "you  are  apt  to  dwell  pn  too  exclu- 
sively :  that  *  God  made  the  country  and 
man  the  town,'  is  to  be  taken  with  large 
reservations; — is,  indeed,  to  be  ^strongly 
doubted.^  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Sir, 
Man  and  even  the  Devil  have  had  a  very 
considerable  hand  in  making  the  country 
also."  Nature  even  at  its  best  had  no 
great  charm  for  her.  "  The  drive  from 
Wells  to  Tunbridge  was  really  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  lover  of  Nature  (not  I)  could 
possibly  desire."  Per  contra^  Thomas 
Carlyle  had  no  fondness  for  the  town. 
Its  noise,  and  whirl,  and  strenuous  life, 
and  stream  of  society  were  all  odious  to 
him.  "  I  am  better  in  health,  however," 
Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  to  a  friend,  "  and  do 
not  dislike  London  as  Mr.  C.  does." 
One  incident  will  suffice  here  to  show 
that  this  his  distaste  for  London  life 
was  known  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
is  at  Ecclefechan,  and  she  is  sending  him 
some  buttons:  "When  I  said  to  Helen 
[the  maidj,  I  must  go  and  get  some 
buttons  for  you,  she  tossed  her  head 
with  an  air  of  triumph  and  remarked, 
*  Well,  it*s  a  mercy  there  is  one  thing 
which  the  Master  fancies  is  to  be  got  in 
London  better  than  in  the  Country  r — a 
small  mercy,  for  which  let  us  be  duly 
grateful."  But  the  society-loving  wife 
goes  down  with  the  solitude-loving  hus- 
band to  Craigenputtoch  and  keeps  house 
there  for  him  and  with  him  in  what  she 
characterizes  to  a  friend  as  "  the  stillest, 
solitariest  place  that  it  ever  entered  upon 
your  imagination  to  conceive ;  where  one 
has  the  strangest  shadowy  existence,  noth- 
ing actual  in  it  but  the  food  we  eat,  the 
bed  one  sleeps  on,  and  (praised  be  Heaven) 
the  fine  air  one  breathes ;  the  rest  is  all 
a  dream  of  the  absent  and  distant,  of 
things  past  and  to  come."  And,  leading 
there  this  solitary  life,  she  writes  so  charm- 
ingly of  it  to  a  friend  in  London  that  one 
editor  is  apparently  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  she  really  liked  it,  while  it  is 


quite  apparent  that  her  letter  is  purely 
defensatory,  a  wifely  making  the  best  she 
can  of  the  life  to  which  her  love  for  her 
husband  calls  her :  "If  people  we  like 
and  take  pleasure  in  do  not  come  about 
us  here  as  in  London,  it  is  thankfully  to  be 
remembered  that  here  *  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest' 
If  the  knocker  makes  no  sound  for  weeks 
together,  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  my 
nerves.  My  husband  is  as  good  company 
as  reasonable  mortal  could  desire."  And 
the  other  editor  cannot  pardon  the  husband 
for  taking  his  wife  to  so  dull  a  life,  and 
cannot  conceive,  or  does  not,  that  a  wife 
in  love  with  her  husband  finds  a  great 
joy,  perhaps  her  greatest  joy,  in  denying 
herself  for  his  sake,  provided  only  that 
the  self-denial  is  a  little  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  him.  So  much  she  does 
gladly  for  her  love  for  him;  Presently 
they  transfer  themselves  to  the  London 
which  is  odious  to  him  and  settle  there  in 
such  quarters  as  they  can  afford,  where 
he  adapts  himself  to  his  surroundings, 
for  his  love  for  her,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  far  from  an  adaptable  man.  That 
this  involved  any  sacrifice  on  his  part  or 
indicated  any  love  in  him  for  his  wife  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  Life  of 
Carlyle,  anywhere  recognizes. 

The  "  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  "  were  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  false  impression  which  was  un- 
happily produced  on  the  public  mind  by 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Froude's  first  Let- 
ters and  Memorials  in  1883,  though  even 
then  the  imaginative  and  discriminating 
reader  gave  to  them,  partial  and  imperfect 
as  they  were,  a  very  diflEerent  interpreta- 
tion  from  that  which  Mr.  Froude  gave  to 
them.  There  are  other  elements  of  inter- 
est in  these  "  New  Letters"  than  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  home  life  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  They  are  graphic  in 
description,  keen  in  dissection  of  charac- 
ter, sparkling  with  wit  and  humor.  To 
one  who  is  fond  of  character  study  they 
are  more  entertaining  than  a  novel  and 
more  vitally  dramatic  than  a  drama.  But 
these  aspects  we  have  no  space  here  to 
illustrate.  Their  most  notable  feature  is 
their  revelation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
loves  of  two  life-lovers — her  latest  letters, 
written  in  1865,  after  nearly  forty  years 
of  married  life,  are  as  lover-like  as  the 
earliest — and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
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dullness  of  two  unimaginative  critics — 
perhaps  we  should  say  three,  adding  to 
the  other  two  Alexander  Carlyle — who 
have  undertaken  to  interpret  letters  all 
aflame  with  love  though  apparently  they 
have  never  learned  the  meaning  of  love's 
language. 

The  Kindergarten  Against 
the  Street 

In  the  sections  of  New  York  in  which 
the  population  is  densest  the  streets  are 
the  nurseries,  playgrounds,  libraries,  atid 
theaters  of  the  children.  These  children 
are  housed -in  rooms  so  few,  small,  and 
crowded  that  they  are  driven  out-of-doors 
for  space  to  breathe,  play,  and  live. 
The  close,  hot  sitting-room,  dining-room, 
bedroom,  and  kitchen  combined,  in  which 
many  of  them  live  with  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  becomes  intolerable 
at  times  even  to  the"  youngest  child,  and 
the  street  is  the  only  refuge.  It  becomes 
a  retreat  for  the  suppressed  and  imprisoned 
I>ersonality  of  the  child;  it  gives  him  room 
for  activity ;  for  letting  out  his  energy  in 
noise  and  play ;  it  makes  a  place  for  his 
individuality;  more  than  this,  it  affords 
plenty  of  companionship,  for  it  is  full  of 
boys  and  girls  sent  from  similar  homes  by 
the  same  conditions.  There  the  child 
finds  the  drama  of  life  going  on  before 
his  eyes  in  its  most  pathetic  and  often  in 
its  roost  repulsive  forms.  The  chase  of 
the  thief  by  the  policeman,  the  rattle  of 
the  ambulance,  the  rush  of  the  fire-engine, 
the  cries  of  the  hucksters,  the  bickerings 
and  fightings,  are  the  sights  and  sounds 
to  which  the  child  of  the  tenement  house 
is  accustomed  from  the  time  he  can  walk 
down  stairs ;  in  the  streets  he  learns  the 
first  lessons  of  life,  and  as  he  grows  into 
boyhood  the  street  becomes  more  and 
more  his  theater.  He  becomes  familiar 
with  the  most  degraded  men  and  women, 
and  knows  the  worst  vices  from  infancy. 

The  free  kindergarten  is  the  antagonist 
of  the  street  It  rivals  and  passes  the 
street  in  interest,  and  it  puts  the  best  edu- 
cation in  place  of  the  worst  It  is  a  place 
which  pleases  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
excites  and  satisfies  the  curiosity.  It 
opens  a  clean,  airy  room,  with  plenty  of 
light.  In  this  room  there  are  flowers, 
sometimes  birds ;  there  are  always  things 


that  are  novel  in  form  and  color.  The 
two  teachers  who  are  in  charge  know  how 
to  catch  and  keep  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren, because  they  know  their  habits, 
tastes,  faults,  and  are  in  sympathy  with 
them.  They  know  how  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  child  to  things  that  it  has  never 
seen  before,  and  to  open  its  ears  to  sounds 
that  charm  and  win  its  attention.  They 
are  not  bound  by  hard  and  fast  rules; 
they  do  not  impose  on  the  child  a  method 
from  which  it  rebels.  They  take  the 
child  as  they  find  it — a  semi-barbarian  of 
the  street — and  teach  it  cleanliness,  order, 
obedience,  courtesy.  These  lessons  come 
as  naturally  to  the  child  as  the  lessons  it 
has  learned  in  the  street,  and  they  soon 
make  it  over  into  a  civilized  child.  It 
finds  the  play  in  the  pleasant  room,  led  by 
older  playmates,  more  interesting  than  the 
play  in  the  street ;  a  thousand  objects  are 
presented  to  it  that  excite  its  curiosity, 
and  it  learns  the  fundamental  lessons  of 
life  without  knowing  that  it  is  being 
educated. 

From  the  pleasant  room,  with  pleasant 
faces,  kind  voices,  music,  and  flowers,  the 
child  carries  new  ideas  to  its  home,  and 
presently  the  mother  is  interested.  The 
teachers  and  the  room  have  something 
for  her  as  well  as  for  her  child ;  and  she 
too  begins  to  learn  cleanliness,  order,  the 
sweetness  of  life.  More  than  this,  she  is 
taught  to  help  the  teacher  by  making  her 
home  like  the  kindergarten ;  and  so  the 
influences  and  habits  of  the  streets  are 
fought  and  overcome,  not  only  in  the 
kindergarten  but  in  the  home,  and  the 
kindergarten  becomes  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  the  tenement-house  life. 

The  street,  with  its  evil  education — a 
school  in  which  all  kinds  of  vice  are 
taught — has  no  enemy  so  effective,  so 
thoroughgoing,  so  dangerous,  as  the  kin- 
dergarten ;  and  nothing  would  clean  New 
York  morally  more  radically  and  perma- 
nently than  the  opening  of  kindergartens 
in  such  numbers  that  all  the  children 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  streets  and 
taught  the  primary  lessons  of  wholesome 
living  and  of  good  citizenship. 

This  fight  against  the  street  the  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association  and  simi- 
lar organizations  in  other  cities  are  carry- 
ing on  at  every  point  where  they  can 
command  the  money  to  equip  and  support 
a  school.     They  are  doing  a  work  which 
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the  public  schools  cannot  do ;  they  are 
organizing  the  skirmish-line  in  the  fight 
to  save  the  children  of  the  tenement- 
house.  This  work  is  fundamental ;  it  is 
done  at  the  most  receptive  age  ;  and  it  is 
the  only  real  answer  to  that  pathetic  "  cry 
of  the  children  "  which  rises  in  the  streets 
of  our  great  cities,  and  to  which  no  gen- 
erous man  or  woman  can  be  indifferent. 
That  cry  ought  to  be  heard  and  heeded  in 
every  home  in  which  children  are  loved 
and  guarded. 

The  Childless  Church 

We  accompany  an  article  in  this  week's 
Outlook  on  "  The  Childless  Church"  with 
two  comments :  one  to  the  parents,  one  to 
the  ministers. 

To  the  Parent:  The  prime  cause  of  the 
childless  church  is  the  prayerless  home. 
If  there  is  not  truth  in  the  home,  there 
will  not  be  sincerity  in  society;  if  not 
honesty  in  the  home,  not  honor  in  busi- 
ness ;  if  not  patriotism  in  the  home,  not 
purity  in  politics ;  if  not  devotion  in  the 
home,  not  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the 
church.  For  homes  are  the  springs 
that  feed  the  life  of  the  Nation ;  and  if 
they  run  dry,  there  will  be  drought  in  the 
Nation.     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

If,  then,  your  children  do  not  care  to  go 
to  church,  inquire  first  if  the  fault  be  not 
in  your  home  before  you  look  for  it  in  the 
church.  Criticism,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home.  If  you  do  not  go  to 
church,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  send 
your  children.  If  you  go  reluctantly,  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  them  to  go  gladly. 
If  you  go  to  criticise,  they  will  not  go  to 
worship.  If  you  go  because  conscience 
or  convention  compels  you,  they  will  not  go 
unless  they  are  compelled.  And  if  you 
love  your  church  and  it  ministers  to  your 
highest  nature,  they  will  catch  your  love 
for  it,  though  they  know  not  why  nor 
how. 

But  if  the  church  does  not  minister  to 
our  higher  life?  What  if  there  is  no 
reason  for  going  but  personal  habit  or 
social  convention  ?  We  answer  by  an- 
other question:  What  if  your  grocer 
serves  you  with  stale  eggs,  or  your  butcher 
with  tough  meat,  or  your  newspaper  with 
lies  for  truth?  You  do  not  abandon 
either  for  one  failure,  or  for  two ;  but  you 
do  not  go  on   indefinitely  for  no  other 


reason  than  personal  habit  or  social  con- 
vention. If  your  church  does  not  minis- 
ter to  your  higher  life,  and  the  fault  is 
not  in  your  own  critical  attitude,  set  your- 
self to  improve  the  church  if  you  can. 
And  if  you  cannot,  change  it  for  a  church 
that  will  minister  to  your  higher  life. 

To  the  Minister:  Read  the  article 
and  ponder  it  with  care.  What  are  you 
trying  to  do  for  the  children  in  your 
parish  ?  Anything  ?  You  have  in  mind 
the  pew  renters :  the  income  of  your  church 
depends  on  them.  You  have  in  mind  the 
deacons  and  elders:  the  peace  of  your 
church  depends  upon  them.  You  have  in 
mind  the  active  workers,  men  and  women  : 
the  efficiency  of  your  church  depends  upon 
them.  You  have  in  mind  the  sick  and 
the  mourning:  your  sympathies  are  ap- 
pealed to  by  them.  But  the  children  :  do 
you  think  of  them  ?  do  you  plan  for  them  ? 

If  you  ask  of  methods,  these  occur  to 
us;  perhaps  correspondents,  out  of  their 
experience,  can  suggest  others.  You  can 
bring  your  morning  service  within  an 
hour — as  long  a  time  as  children  should 
be  asked  to  sit  still;  and  you  can  so 
shape  both  service  and  sermon  as  to 
appeal  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults — a 
difficult  but  not  an  impossible  achieve- 
ment. You  can  make  two  services  of  the 
one  service ;  and,  after  a  five-minute  ser- 
mon to  the  children,  dismiss  them  and 
go  on  with  the  remaining  service  and 
the  sermon  to  adults.  You  can  hold  a 
special  service  for  the  children,  such  as 
is  described  in  the  article.  You  can  make 
the  Sunday-school  a  children's  service  as 
well  as  a  children's  school,  and  leave 
them  to  find  therein  their  religious  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration.  Which  you  shall  do 
must  depend  partly  upon  your  church, 
partly  upon  the  community,  partly  upon 
yourself.  All  men  have  not  the  ability 
to  instruct  and  inspire  children.  Such 
ministers  must  recognize  their  own  limita- 
tions, and  find  others  to  do  for  them  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  So  did 
Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  so  did  Phillips 
Brooks;  both  of  them  loved  children; 
children  loved  them  both ;  but  neither  of 
them  could  preach  to  children.  Unless, 
directly  or  indirectly,  you  do  something 
vigorously,  earnestly,  enthusiastically,  for 
the  children  of  your  parish,  blame  not 
them,  blame  yourself,  if  your  church  is  a 
childless  church. 
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SOMETHING  more  than  a  year  ago, 
in  these  columns,  the  writer  of  this 
had  something  to  say  about  the  ad> 
ministration  of  a  modem  college  or  uni- 
versity library.  The  gist  of  that  article 
was  the  enlarged  opportunity  of  under- 
graduate students  in  the  use  of  libraries — 
the  longer  hours,  the  open  shelves,  and 
the  generally  increased  liberality  of  man- 
agement Since  that  statement  appeared 
there  have  been  many  inquiries  as  to 
whether  undergraduates  are  really  profit- 
ing by  these  increased  opportunities; 
whether  they  are  reading  more,  and  more 
wisely,  than  in  past  years ;  and  whether 
there  is  an  increase,  not  only  in  the  read- 
ing habit,  but  in  the  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture and  in  the  enjo)rment  of  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these  questions 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  There 
are  certain  outward  and  manifest  condi- 
tions which  may  be  remarked,  and  which 
are  common  to  many  if  not  to  all  institu- 
tions of  learning.  For  instance,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  undergraduates  are 
devoting  more  hours  of  each  academic 
year  to  reading  than  was  the  practice  of, 
say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
reading  is  more  wisely  selected,  because 
the  work  is  done  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  upon  either  the  requirement 
or  suggestion  of  instructors.  How  much 
these  students  are  reading  outside  of 
these  requirements  or  these  suggested  and 
collateral  courses,  and  how  far  the  require- 
ments and  the  suggestions  result  in  cre- 
ating a  taste  for  good  literature,  are  quite 
other  questions. 

It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  men 
and  women  of  middle  life,  who  may  not 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  modem  educa- 
tional worlcl,  to  know  somethings  in  detail 
of  the  present  methods  of  bringing  under- 
graduates and  books  together.  These 
methods  do  not  differ  greatly  in  different 
institutions,  especially  if  one  is  thinking 
pnly  of  those  institutions  which  are  really 
worth  white.  The  same  general  plan  is 
followed  at  such  universities  as  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Yale,   Princeton,  and  Cornell, 


and  at  such  colleges  as  Williams,  Am- 
herst, and  Brown ;  and  these  may  be 
taken  as  types  of  their  class.  In  each 
the  personal  element  is  a  very  strong  fac- 
tor. Faculties  in  which  the  older  men 
and  the  older  spirit  are  still  dominant  cling 
more  closely  to  the  older  methods.  Younger 
men  are  urging  the  newer  thought,  and 
are  more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
entire  field  of  any  given  subject ;  although 
it  must  be  confessed  frankly  that  some 
of  them  carry  this  to  an  extreme,  and 
sacrifice  quality  to  quantity,  substituting 
breadth  for  depth.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  temper  of  the  earlier  day  may  be 
quoted  the  remark  of  a  college  president 
of  distinction,  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  asked  to  consider  a  call  to  a  posi- 
tion in  his  faculty.  After  a  prolonged 
conference  the  younger  man  said,  "  Now, 
I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
my  lecture-room,  which  I  hope  has  my 
study  immediately  adjoining,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  in  close  contact  with  my 
students ;  and  also  about  what  are  the 
chances  for  a  department  library,  and  for 
developing  the  interest  of  my  students  by 
required  courses  of  reading,  and  so  forth." 
To  him  the  president  replied,  "  My  dear 
young  friend,  you  have  been  called  here 
as  a  teacher  of  history,  not  as  a  revolu- 
tionist."    But  that  was  long  ago  1 

In  these  days  the  work  of  nearly  every 
department  is  conducted  with  a  judicious 
admixture  of  text-books,  lectures,  confer- 
ences and  discussions,  required  readings 
and  suggested  readings.  Few  institutions 
have  sufficient  financial  resources  to  per- 
mit the  duplication  of  books  to  the  extent 
necessary  if  classes  or  sections  of  any  size 
are  to  withdraw  from  the  library  the 
titles  designated  for  either  required  or 
suggested  reading.  These  are  generally 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  kept  on 
what  are  known  as  reserve  shelves,  and 
are  loaned  for  a  short  time  only;  in  some 
instances  for  one  or  two  days,  in  many 
courses  by  the  hour  only,  and  for  use 
within  the  library  building.  The  printed 
syllabi  accompanying  these  courses,  and 
the  library  records  of  the  "  special   re- 
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serves,"  make  it  possible  to  determine 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  work 
which  undergraduates  are  doing. 

Taking  Columbia  University  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  these  more  approved 
methods — though,  because  of  the  number 
of  its  students  and  the  resources  of  its 
library,  the  figures  will  necessarily  run 
somewhat  in  advance  of  those  of  smaller 
institutions — nearly  6,000  different  titles 
are  placed  on  special  reserve  during  each 
academic  year.  The  number  so  held  at 
any  given  date  varies  somewhat,  but  there 
is  rarely  a  week  during  which  fewer  than 
3,500  volumes  are  on  the  shelves.  At 
present  writing  (the  first  week  in  April) 
rather  more  than  that  number  are  on 
reserve,  for  some  fifty  classes  or  sections, 
representing  fifteen  departments  or  divis- 
ions. Nearly  every  department  is  repre- 
sented at  some  part  of  the  year  in  this 
special  collection,  and  makes  demands 
upon  it  through  its  students.  The  science 
work  has  collections  of  its  own,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  laboratories,  and 
therefore  makes  less  use  of  the  special 
reserve  shelves.  The  greatest  use  is  by 
the  language  and  literature  departments, 
the  department  of  history,  the  departments 
of  political  and  economic  science,  and  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  education. 
As  more  specific  illustrations,  taken  quite 
at  random :  For  the  History  of  American 
Literature,  a  course  carried  for  three 
hours  (each  week)  through  the  academic 
year,  the  required  reading  covers  she  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  prose,  fifteen  essays 
and  orations,  seventy-five  poems,  and 
about  twenty  complete  volumes ;  while 
the  suggested  reading  calls  for  a  reserve 
list  of  about  seventy-five  volumes  more. 
The  study  of  the  English  Essayists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (three  hours,  through 
the  year)  makes  heavy  draughts  upon 
Walter  Pater's  works,  and  those  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  other  essayists — 
demands  which  call  for  hard  reading  at 
least  six  hours  each  week  of  the  course. 
A  course  on  the  outlines  of  Industrial 
History,  carried  for  three  hours  during 
the  first  semester,  requires  the  reading  of 
twelve  hundred  pages  for  English  Indus- 
trial History,  and  about  four  hundred 
pages  for  the  Industrial  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  keeps  on  reserve  about 
one  hundred  titles.  To  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Education  three  hours  are 


given  through  the  year.  Two  text-books 
are  used,  with  which  students  must  become 
familiar — **  The  Meaning  of  Education," 
by  President .  Butler,  and  the  "  Psycho- 
logic Foundations  of  Education,"  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris.  Students  taking  this 
course  are  required  to  read  Davidson's 
"  Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educational 
Ideals,"  De  Garmo*s  "  Herbart  and  the 
Herbartians,"  Eliot's  "Educational  Re- 
form," and  Shaw's  "  School  Hygiene." 
In  addition  to  this,  about  three  hundred 
titles  are  reserved  under  the  head  of  sug- 
gested readings.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
here  that  "  suggested  reading  "  sometimes 
refers  to  the  author  entire,  but  more  often 
designates  certain  pages  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  certain  lectures  or  other 
portions  of  the  work. 

The  course  on  the  Labor  Problem  runs 
two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  Students  are  required  to  be 
entirely  familiar  not  only  with  the  lectures 
and  the  results  of  discussions  in  the  class- 
room, but  also  with  Cooke-Taylor's  "  Fac- 
tory System  and  the  Factory  Acts,"  Von 
Plener's  "  English  Factory  Legislation," 
and  Abraham  and  Davies's  "  Law  Relating 
to  Factories."  To  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  (to  1689)  two  hours  are 
given  during  the  year.  For  this  work 
such  books  are  reserved  as  Trevelyan's 
"  Peasants'  Rising  and  the  Lollards  "  and 
"  England  in  the  Age  of  WycliflPe,"  Ram- 
sey's "  Lancaster  and  York,"  Gardiner's 
"  Paston  Letters  "  and  "  Life  and  Reign 
of  Richard  III.,"  Busch's  "  England  under 
the  Tudors,"  Froude's  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," Brewer's  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Prothero's 
"  Select  Statutes,"  Adams  and  Stephen's 
"  Select  Documents,"  and  Gardiner's 
"  Constitutional  Documents ;"  and  we  of 
the  Library  can  testify  to  the  faithfulness  . 
with  which  these  authors  are  consulted. 
For  the  general  work  or  general  course  in 
Ethics  (three  hours  a  week  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year)  we  reserve  such 
titles  as  Brown's  "  Principles  of  Ethics," 
Kidd's  "Morality  and  Religion,"  Clifford's 
"  Lectures  and  Essays,"  Caird's  "  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion,"  Dorman's  "  Ethics," 
Pfleiderer's  "  Philosophy  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religion,"  Pollock's  "  Essays  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,"  Schurman's 
"  Belief  in  God,"  James's  "  Will  to  Believe," 
Aristotle's  "  Nichomadean  Ethics  "  (two 
translations),   Grant's   "  Ethics  of   Aris- 
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totle/'Grote's  "  Aristotle,"  Zeller's  "  Aris- 
totle and  the  Eariier  Peripatetics,"  Marti- 
neau's  **  Essays  "  and  "  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory,"  Blackie's  "Four  Phases  of 
Morals,"  Mayer's  "  Ancient  Philosophy," 
Sidgwick's  "  History  of  Ethics,"  and 
Hughes's  "Natural  and  Supernatural 
Morals." 

Not  much  ephemeral  literature  is  sug- 
gested, though  in  civics  and  economics 
and  general  science  the  best  articles  in 
the  current  periodicals  are  under  constant 
.  reference.  Indeed,  in  some  departments 
there  are  regular  student-reports  on  cur- 
rent periodical  literature  bearing  upon 
the  course  or  theme  then  under  discus- 
sion; and  some  science  periodicals  are 
taken  expressly  for  required  reading. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  demands 
should  be  noted  the  large  amount  of  sys- 
tematic reading  accomplished  by  students 
in  their  own  undertakings,  such  as  their 
inter-class  discussions,  the  work  of  the 
various  literary  societies,  and  the  inter- 
collegiate debates.  This  work  is  now 
more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  in- 
structors, always  heartily  seconded  by  the 
librarians.  Special  bibliographies  are  pre- 
pared, and  students  are  aided  in  every 
possible  way  to  find  and  consult  the  most 
approved  authorities  and  the  latest  utter- 
ances. 

In  many  libraries  bulletins  are  posted 
from  time  to  time,  calling  attention  to 
new  books  just  received,  or  to  magazine 
articles  of  especial  interest  and  value. 
Short  bibliographies  are  also  "  hung  up," 
covering  approved  readings  on  the  more 
important  questions  of  the  day.  In  some 
libraries  all  new  books  are  kept  on  inspec- 
tion for  a  week  before  being  placed  on 
general  circulation. 

These  statements  have  been  made  quite 
in  exUnsOf  because  in  this  way,  possibly 
better  than  in  any  other,  will  the  lay 
reader  come  to  understand  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  field  traversed  by  the 
student  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
an  undergraduate  who  carries  this  work 
faithfully,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  his  instructors,  and  which  will 
enable  him  to  secure  proper  credits  at  the 
end  of  the  year  or  of  the  semester,  will 
cover  in  a  systematic  way  far  more  ground 
than  the  average  undergraduate  ever 
thoi^ht  of  covering,  say,  in  the  early  six- 
ties, or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 


This  method  brings  each  student  into 
contact  with  the  very  best  literature  on 
the  subjects  under  his  consideration.  The 
quantity  of  work  assigned  is  determined, 
or  ought  to  be  determined,  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  covers  all  bther 
assignments — what  the  average  man  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  with  reasonable 
success.  As  in  the  other  work  of  the 
course,  the  man  above  the  average  will 
either  have  more  spare  time  (not  neces- 
sarily idle  time)  and  will  read  more  widely 
and  more  carefully,  or  he  will  add  what 
are  sometimes  known  as  unnecessary 
courses — that  is,  he  will  carry  more  work 
than  is  really  needed  for  a  d^^ee,  or  he 
will  undertake  to  shorten  his  course  in 
time.  It  is  quiie  possible,  therefore,  that 
men  in  the  upper  half  of  the  clas^  may 
accomplish  more  general  reading  than  that 
which  is  set  forth  above.  As  for  the  men 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  class,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reading  as  in  everything  else,  they 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
'  the  scantiest  return  for  their  labors,  gradu- 
ating at  last,  if  at  all,  either  quite  by 
chance  or  just  barely  pulling  through. 

Science  students  spend  in  their  labora- 
tories much  of  the  time  which  other  stu- 
dents spend  in  the  library.  Conversely, 
it  is  entirely  proper  to  speak  of  the  time 
which  students  spend  upon  required  or 
suggested  reading  as  laboratory  work, 
and  this  phrase  is  now  quite  generally 
used  in  connection  with  the  humanities. 

If  a  student  is  taking  more  than  one 
course  in  which  much  collateral  reading 
is  required,  he  probably  has  very  little 
time  for  voluntary  work;  which  is  only 
one  more  way  in  which  electives  fail  to 
elect,  and  bring  to  the  student  loore 
required  work  than  was  known  under  old- 
time  fixed  curricula.  The  requirements 
of  such  courses  lead  the  student  to  spie- 
cialize,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  science 
students  do  not  read  very  extensively  on 
lines  of  general  literature,  and  the  students 
in  the  arts  courses  do  not  make  very 
heavy  demands  for  science  authors. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  serious 
danger  that  in  the  midst  of  this  required 
reading  a  student  may  not  acquire  a 
sense  of  proportion.  This  is  not  a  neces- 
sary result,  however,  and  is  an  error  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  faculty  which 
ought  not  to  be  charged  to  the  system 
itselL     It  is  still  true,  perhaps  it  is  more 
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true  than  it  was  years  ago,  that  officers 
of  instruction,  especially  the  younger  offi- 
cers, are  intensely  devoted  to  their  own 
work,  and  pay  very  little  attention  either 
to  the  work  of  others  and  its  relation  to 
their  own  departments,  or  to  the  symmet- 
rical development  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity as  a  whole.  Demands  are  fre- 
quently made  which  the  average  student 
cannot  meet,  which  even  the  brighter 
students  cannot  meet,  without  seriously 
neglecting  other  work.  This  is  a  detail 
of  administration,  however,  to  be  cared 
for  as  institutions  have  more  experience 
and  their  officers  grow  wiser  and  more 
unselfish. 

Just  how  far  the  present  methods  result 
in  a  taste  for  good  literature  is,  of  course, 
still  a  question.  That  which  is  done 
under  compulsion  is  often  positively  dis- 
tasteful, and  all  sane  instructors  recognize 
the  deadening  intellectual  and  spiritual 
.effect  of  required  work,  of  all  work  which 
is  done,  not  with  a  love  of  it,  for  its  own 
sake,  but  with  a  view  to  **  satisfy  some 
one  else."  The  personal  element  is  a 
strong  feature  in  this  entire  problem — 
the  personality  and  the  temper  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  reader  as  well  as  the 
personal  power  of  the  instructor.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  shall  be,  as  there 
uodoublKidly  is,  far  more  diversified  and 
extended  information  about  literature 
than  was  known  even  twenty  years  ago. 
But  the  chief  value  of  all  reading,  after 
all,  is  that  intimate  acquaintance  which 
comes  from  prolonged  and  careful  study 
of  the  character  and  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  as  these  appear  in 
his  printed  works.  Possibly  this  may 
ndver  be  accomplished  within  the  limits 
of  undergraduate  life.  It  is  entirely  true 
that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  work  of  a 
college  course  is  that  of  opening  many 
doors,  of  giving  opportunity,  of  setting 
men  at  the  beginnings  of  things,  of  start- 


ing them  right  ano  along  straight  lines — 
rather  than  demaLding  complete  mastery. 
The  impressions  of  college  life,  even 
though  vague  and  somewhat  confused, 
have  more  to  do  with  the  development 
and  after-life  of  the  student  than  any 
exact  form  of  knowledge  that  he  may 
acquire.  Lowell's  remark  that  it  was  the 
smell  of  leather  in  his  father's  library 
that  made  him  a  literary  man  has  much 
philosophy  in  it  It  is  worth  something, 
it  is  worth  much,  to  bring  these  under- 
graduates into  contact  with  great  masses 
of  literature,  to  give  them  some  sense  of 
the  extent  of  literature,  to  let  them  know 
what  has  been  sought  and  what  has  been 
accomplished,  even  if  they  know  of  it  in 
bulk  only.  The  present  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  this  whole  question  seem  some- 
what to  contravene  the  old  proverb ;  for  we 
are  able  not  only  to  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  to  make  him  drink  as  well ;  with  the 
hope  that  if  he  drinks  largely  of  pure 
water  he  will  acquire  a  distaste  for  every- 
thing else. 

But  here  again  for  the  hundredth  time, 
as  in  every  other  phase  of  student  life,  are 
shown  the  place  and  power  of  the  individ- 
ual iihstructor  who  gets  near  enough  to 
his  students  to  impress  them  with  his  own 
personality.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
all  real  love  for  good  literature  springs 
from  within,  and  cannot  be  imposed  from 
without.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  this 
taste  may  be  stimulated  by  close  personal 
contact  with  those  who  know  the  delights 
of  constant  communion  with  the  best 
minds  of  all  ages.  We  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that,  no  matter  what  the  systems  or 
devices  may  be,  they  will  prove  but  me- 
chanical and  formal  and  will  be  sure  of 
failure  unless  back  of  them  stands  an 
inspiring  teacher  and  through  them  is  felt 
the  uplift  of  a  strong  character  and  a 
devotion  to  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and 
true. 


To  the  Song-Thrush 

By  Edwin  Henry  Keen 

Singer,  whose  music  does  not  cloy. 
Thy  gladness  we  would  borrow; 

The  songs  of  birds  arise  from  joy. 
The  songs  of  men  from  sorrow. 


A  PREACHER'S  STORY  OF  HiS  WORK' 

BY  W.  S.   RAINSFORD 

Rector  of  St.  George't  Ckmck,  Ncv  York  Ctty 


VII. 


EVERY  day  of  my  life  I  more  pro- 
foundly believe  that  the  instrument 
God  uses  for  the  development  of 
his  kingdom  among  men  is  exactly  the 
same  to-day  as  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost ; 
the  symbol  of  that  ministry  is  the  tongue 
of  fire,  the  message  of  man  to  man  by  word 
of  mouth ;  and  personally,  while  I  know 
there  are  many  reasons  advanced  for 
believing  that  the  pulpit  cannot  hold  any- 
thing like  as  important  a  place  in  social 
life  as  it  did  a  generation  ago — tfie  maga- 
zines compete  with  it,  the  daily  papers 
conipete  with  it,  the  University  Extension 
movement  competes  with  it,  a  thousand 
and  one  methods  by  which  education  is 
presented  to  the  "  herd  "  are  all  supposed 
to  compete  with  it  and  do  compete  with 
it  in  a  sense — still,  I  profoundly  believe 
that  when  a  man  has  a  vision  of  God  on 
th^  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  his  heart,  that  man  will 
get  a  hearing.  No  writing,  no  literature, 
no  diffusion  of  kqpwledge,  no  religious  or 
pedagogical  pres3,  or  anything  else,  can 
take  the  place  of  that  sort  of  preaching. 
.Again  and  again  I  have  seen  churches 
doing  good  work,  and  when  I  have  come 
to  analyze  their  strength,  I  have  found  it 
lay  in  wise  organization  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  patient  maintenance  of 
that  o^;anization  ;  but  these  things,  good 
and  necessary  though  they  be,  cannot 
take  the  place  of  preaching.  I  see  also 
fully — I  have  proved  it  in  my  own  minis^ 
try  and  in  the  ministry  of  my  clergy — how 
important  visiting  is ;  anything  that  brings 
you  in  vital  touch  with  people  is  impor- 
tant and  useful ;  but  it  does  not  take  the 
place  of  preaching.  When  I  say  "  preach- 
ing," I  am  using  the  word  i  i  the  widest 
sense.  It  may  be  preaching  at  the  dinner- 
table,  in  the  study,  on  the  street,  on  the 
political  platform ;  it  must  be  preaching 
in  the  pulpit ;  the  giving  forth  of  the  mes- 
sage that  a  man  has  when  he  stands  up 
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and  nvnll  not  sit  down  until  he  has  deliv- 
ered it,  subordinating  time,  method,  man- 
ner, everything,  to  that.  That  is  what 
impresses  people ;  that  is  the  way  still  to 
reach  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 

I  try  to  make  myself  the  mouthpiece  of 
my  parish.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this: 
I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  man  as 
fortunate  as  I  am  in  the  band  of  lay 
workers  that  surrounds  him.  Many  of 
them  have  been  with  me  now  for  almost 
twenty  years.  We  need  each  other,  love 
each  other,  and  trust  each  other.  They 
give  me  of  their  best  For  instance,  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  the  Sunday-school.  I 
go  to  my  superintendent :  "  What  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  say  ?  What  do  they  most 
need  just  now  ?"  Or,  if  I  am  speaking  to 
my  Working-Girls'  Society :  "  What  should 
I  talk  to  the  girls  about  ?"  If  it  is  the 
young  men  of  the  club,  I  ask  in  some  sort 
the  same  question.  The  resuU  of  my 
questioning  is  that  my  friends  who  know 
the  inward  needs  of  each  of  these  organi- 
zations, and  the  young  people  who  make 
them  up,  give  me  their  own  sermon  to 
preach,  and  I  preach  it  They  can  see 
what  I  cannot  see.  They  hear  and  know 
what  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  and  know.  The  sermons  I  often 
preach  are  more  often  theirs  than  mine. 

Such  experiences  make  a  man's  minis- 
try very  rich,  and  keep  his  preaching  very 
much  to  the  point  I  suppose  the  time 
will  come  when  our  business  men  will 
help  us  in  the  same  way.  Alas  I  they  do 
not  yet  do  it  When,  for  instance,  a  great 
railroad  president,  or  a  great  lawyer,  or  a 
great  politician,  will  tell  the  clergyman  he 
trusts  something  of  the  inwardness  of  the 
hour,  will  tell  him  the  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness  going  on  in  the  busi- 
ness field,  between  truth  and  lies,  between 
knavery  and  righteousness,  bribery  and 
honesty — witen,  I  say,  he  does  this,  the  man 
who  speaks  in  the  pulpit  can  speak  with 
power.  As  it  is,  the  clergy  fail  to  make 
their  special  messages  go  home  because, 
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while  they  are  right  in  the  main,  they  are 
ahnost  sure  to  be  wrong  in  the  detailed 
statement  of  their  case.  And  men  sneer 
at  them  and  say,  "  Let  the  shoemaker 
keep  to  his  last.  Don*t  bring  politics  or 
business  into  the  pulpit ;  you  do  not  under- 
stand them.  Give  us  the  old  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Preach  to  us  the  Gospel." 
And,  of  course,  all  this  sort  of  talking  I 
hold  to  be  little  short  of  hypocrisy,  if  it 
falls  3hort  of  it  at  all.  If  the  laity  would 
help  us  to  preachy  the  pulpit  would  have 
more  power  than  it  has,  the  ministry  would 
be  more  vital  than  it  has  been.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  fault  is 
often ,  with  the  preacher  more  than  with 
the  laity,  for  the  preacher  doesn't. impress 
on  his.  people  how  anxious  and  ready  he 
is  to  borrow,  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  use  it  freely  in  pressing  home 
the  great  message  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness on  the  conscience  of  the  community^ 

There  is  great  danger  of  the  laity  seek- 
ing God  away  from  the  Church,  unless 
clergymen  set  themselves  resolutely  to 
restating  old  truths ;  and  they  are  not 
doing  that  as  th^y  should.  What  we  need 
to-day  in  the  Church  is  a  restatement  of 
the  .truth  in  terms  that  men  can  accept. 
The  Church  fails  to  recognize  that  men 
do  not  wan^to  give  up  the  great  doctrines  ; 
but  they  find  it  impossible  to  accept  them 
as  they  are  often  given  to  them.  Many 
of  the  laity  attached  to  St.  George's  I  got 
on  the  basis  of  restating  old  truths  in  a 
way  adapted  to  the  thought  of  to-day. 
Of  course  the  free  church  idea  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but,  even  if  you  cast 
your  fly  over  a  fish,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
will  take  it ;  you  must  give  him  the  right 
sort  of  fly.  What  we  need  is  earnest, 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
to  restate  old  truths — truths  men  learned 
at  their  mother's  knee — in  terms  that  they 
can  accept  to^ay ;  the  terms  in  which 
they  were  taught  thirty  years  ago  will  no 
longer  touch  them.  These  truths  now 
live  in  men's  minds  as  a  memory;  we 
must  restate  them  so  that  they  will  become 
a  living  power ;  as  Paul  said,  "  Let  us 
commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God."  That  is  the 
way  to  get  the  laity;  and  this  is  not  im- 
possible. I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  laity  in  the  last  twenty  years' 
experience. 

Neither  had  I  any  difficulty  in  Toronto. 


I  came  to  Toronto  on  the  crest  of  an 
extraordinary  spiritual  wave.  Moody  had 
not  been  there ;  no  revival  had  been 
there ;  the  movement  that  burst  out  in' 
New  York  in  the  sixties  ai\d  seventies 
came  years  later  in  Canada ;  I  happened 
to  be  the  match  that  lit  the  fire — that  is 
all.  If  I  were  to  go  to  Toronto  to-day 
and  preach  the  sermons  I  preached 
twenty-five  years  ago,  I  could  not  get  the 
people  at  all  in  the  same  way.  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  }ou  keep  constantly  before 
men  the  truth  that  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Love  of 
God,  and  therefore  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
they  will  respond  to  it ;  there  will  be  a 
great  an,d  growing  response. 

Just  as  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  preaqliing  needed  to-day  and  that 
needed  when  I  began  to  preach,  so  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  sort  of  call 
upon  people  a  minister  should  make  to-day 
and  that  made  a  generation  or  so  ago. , 
My  visiting  of  course  began  in  the  East 
of  London  and  in  Norwich,  the  eastern 
part  of  England ;  and  in  those  days  the 
people  expected  the  visits  to  be .  of  a 
distinctly  clerical,  professional  type.  I 
remember  I  made  it  a  rule  in  those  early 
days  that,  if  possible,  I  would  never  visit 
without  praying  or  reading  the  Bible,  and 
that  was  the  common  expectation  of  the 
people  on  whom  I  called.  I  sometimes 
found  it  very  irksome,  but  I  went  through 
with  it  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  made  it  a 
rule  in  those  early  days  never  to  go  into  a 
railway  carriage  without  trying  to  read  my , 
Bible,  or  talk  to  people  about  their  souls. . 
It  was  a  terrible  standard  I  set  for  myself, 
and  caused  me  much  trouble.  I  fear  it 
was  not  very  acceptable  to  my  neighbors ; 
but  I  stuck  at  it  until  I  saw  a  better  way. 
That  sort  of  thing  did  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  unreality  nor  seem  as  unreason- 
able thirty  years  ago  as  it  would  to-day ; 
it  would  not  be  possible  now  here  in  the 
States,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  as 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  England. 

And  yet,  in  a  modified  way,  I  still  try 
to  pursue  that  policy.  I  think  the  ^mok- 
ing-room  of  a  Pullman  car  affords  a  great 
many  opportunities  for  earnest  conversa- 
tion. One  naturally  begins  with  politics, 
then  the  next  step  is  sociology,  which  is  the 
first  cousin  to  religion.  I  recall  an  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  conversation  that  I  had 
in  a  PiUlman  car  two  or  three  years  ago.    I 
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bid  been  preaching  at  Yale,  and  got  into 
the  New  Haven  train.  There  were  three 
or  four  men  in  the  smoking-room;  we 
talked  politics,  and  then  slipped  gradually 
into  an  earnest  sociological  discussion  and 
so  into  a  religious  one.  I  was  led  on  from 
step  to  step  until  I  dwelt  on  what  I  have 
already  said  has  been  an  immense  power 
in  my -life — the  relation  of  man  to  God 
because  he  is  man ;  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God ;  that  men  were  children  of  God,  not 
because  they  had  been  converted  or  bap- 
tized, but  because  they  were  bom  the 
children  of  God;  and  as  I  went  on,  I 
suppose  I  put  a  certain  sense  of  energy 
and  earnestness  into  what  I  said.  At 
any  rate,  after  I  had  been  talking  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  one  of  tlie  men 
arose  (they  were  all  perfect  strangers  to 
me),  wrung  my  hand,  and  said :  *'  IVe  got 
to  get  out  here,  sir ;  but  I  want  to  thank 
you,  and  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  a  Senior 
Warden  of  an  Episcopal  church,  and  I 
have  never  heard  that  before,  and  that  is 
Grod's  truth."  I  would  not  think  of  get- 
ting into  a  train  and  pulling  out  my  pocket 
Bible,  or  talk  to  people  about  their  soul 
and  ask  them  if  they  were  saved,  as  I  did 
years  ago  in  England  ;  such  practices  are 
impossible ;  but  I  do  think  there  are  great 
opportunities,  if  we  are  only  ready  to  take 
them  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men,  of  bringing  in  such  subjects, 
and  generally  you  find  them  as  ready  for 
discussion  as  you  are  yourself.  Then, 
such  discussions  are  robbed  of  all  pro- 
fessionalism— a  great  advantage. 

I  remember  an  illustration  of  the  same 
thing  in  a  very  difiEerent  environment, 
years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  Far  West. 
I  was  in  a  very  wild  part  of  the  country ; 
for  five  or  six  weeks  I  had  been  away 
from  every  kind  of  civilization,  and  of 
course  I  dressed  as  everybody  else  did 
there.  One  day  I  was  riding  with  a 
fnend  (who  was  a  lawyer,  by  the  way)  to 
the  next  United  States  Army  post  I 
wore  no  coat ;  my  shirt  was  heavily  spat* 
tered  with  blood  from  butchering  our  own 
meat  and  carriring  it  into  camp  on  my 
shoulders ;  just  before  we  reached  the 
post^  we  naet  three  or  four  rough  Western 
fellows;  they  looked  at  me  and  at  my 
friend,  gave  us  the  tinne  of  day,  as  they 
always  do  there,  and  passed  on  to  where 
oar  outfit  was  behind;  they  hailed  the 
drivers   of    our   pack  horses  and   said, 


"  Who  are  those  two  fellows  in  front  ?" 
'•  One  is  a  lawyer  and  the  other's  a  par- 
son." "  Suppose  the  big  fellow  is  the 
lawyer  ?"  "  No,  he's  the  parson."  **  Well, 
he  looks  big  enough  to  work  for  his  liv- 
ing," they  answered,  as  they  rode  on.  I 
had  a  chance  to  speak  to  those  same  men 
at  the  post  the  next  Sunday  ;  and  coming 
in  contact  with  them  in  this  absolutely 
natural  way  was  a  splendid  introduction. 
In  regard  to  visiting  by  a  rector  in  New 
York,  often  it  is  quite  impossible  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  religion  at  all ;  that  is 
not  the  chief  function — the  thing  is  to 
come  in  touch  with  the  people — ^to  break 
the  ice  and  know  the  life  we  are  trying  to 
appeal  to ;  only  when  we  know  and  under- 
stand it  are  we  in  a  position  to  appeal  to 
it  wisely  and  well.  Most  clerical  appeal 
is  insufficient  because  the  clergyman  does 
not  know,  and  most  clerical  intercourse 
with  the  people  is  so  horribly  professional 
that  the  clergyman  never  learns.  I  always 
say  to  my  younger  clergy,  "  Let  us  try  to 
be  natural."  That  is  the  only  way  to 
succeed  with  them.  We  have  got  to  know 
these  people  before  we  can  help  them,  and 
we  cannot  know  them  unless  we  come  in 
contact  with  them ;  a  great  city  like  this 
does  not  offer  any  opportunities  of  know- 
ing people  except  by  visiting.  In  many 
cases,  when  you  get  to  know  them  well, 
you  can  go  right  into  the  home  and  mag- 
nify your  office,  and  preach,  and  speak, 
and  pray.  I  can  cite  an  interesting  illus- 
tration. One  of  my  assistants  had  been 
visiting  for  some  time  a  man,  a  noble  sort 
of  fellow,  who  had  been  through  the  war 
and  had  fallen  into  ill  health  through  the 
results  of  a  heroic  effort  to  save  three 
men  fallen  down  a  well  into  a  poisonous 
vapor — the  strain  on  his  heart  and  lungs 
had  been  so  terrible ;  and,  as  I  said,  one  oi 
my  assistants  had  been  visiting  him  for 
years.  He  would  talk  to  him  of  the 
weather,  the  events  of  the  day,  and  all 
sorts  of  things — never  of  religion;  but 
instinctively  the  sick  man  knew  the  young 
man  came  to  him  as  a  friend  and  a 
brother.  My  assistants  do  not  wear  cler- 
icals, as  a  rule  ;  they  can  if  they  wish,  but 
they  usually  follow  my  example.  After 
fully  two  years'  constant  visiting,  this 
brave  old  roan — for  he  suffered  bravely- 
said  to  my  assistant :  "  I  want  the  Holy 
Communion  ;  I  never  was  baptized  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  though  I  have  not 
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been  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
don't  you  think  I  could  take  the  Holy 
Communion  ?"  And  he  added  later:  "  You 
are  the  only  minister  I  ever  asked  for  the 
Communion."  A  beautiful  result  of  wise 
and  patient  visiting  for  years.  I  know, 
too,  that  the  bravery  and  fortitude  with 
which  the  old  man  bore  his  sufferings  was 
of  immense  help  to  the  young  clergyman. 
Often  the  visitor  gets  as  much  benefit  as 
those  who  are  visited.  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  with  myself,  whenever  I  feel  par- 
ticularly depressed  and  down-hearted — as 
we  all  feel  at  times — to  go  visiting.  I 
don't  like  it ;  1  have  to  spur  myself  to  do 
it ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  stim- 
ulant for  the  soul  than  to  visit  sad,  sick, 
and  suffering  people;  it  is  an  immense 
help.  I  urge  visiting  for  that  reason ; 
not  merely  because  it  helps  the  poor 
people,  but  because  it  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  visitor. 

In  St.  George's  Church  we  do  not  urge 
the  Holy  Communion  on  any  one,  but  it 
is  a  great  help ;  and  to  those  brought  up 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  in  our  Church, 
it  is  an  immense  help  as  a  confession  of 
faith.  Of  cowse  in  a  great  many  churches 
private  communion  is  urged ;  we  do  not 
do  that ;  but  we  hold  ourselves  ready  at  any 


time  to  administer  it  to  those  who  seek  it ; 
we  never  urge  it,  as  some  churches  do. 

Practically,  I  have  found  my  best  mate- 
rial for  my  sermons  in  visiting.  In  talk- 
ing with  people  I  have  found  out  the 
subjects  about  which  they  wished  to  be 
instructed  ;  I  have  found  out  the  mistakes 
they  have  made,  and  in  the  objections 
offered  I  have  found  my  text  I  have 
also  found  it  very  helpful  to  bring  up  in 
conversation,  while  visiting,  the  subject 
on  my  mind ;  and  some  of  the  very  best 
suggestions  and  the  best  points  I  have 
made  afterwards  I  have  gained  by  contact 
with  people  in  visiting.  We  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  knowing  people — 
how  they  live  and  what  they  think.  Just 
as  the  son  ship  of  man  to  God  is  only 
about  dawning  on  men's  minds  to-day,  so 
it  follows  that  the  brotherhood  of  men  to 
one  another,  which  follows  after  the  first, 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  at  all ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  constant  intercourse 
I  have  spoken  of  affords  all  sorts  of-  op- 
portunities to  illustrate  this  revolutionary 
gospel  and  press  it  home.  The  brother- 
hood of  man  is  a  gospel  that  is  not 
preached  yet ;  it  is  not  understood,  but  it 
is  bound ,  to  come  because  of  the  sonship 
of  man  to  God. 


[to  be  continued] 


Types  of  the  Unemployed 

By  Percy  Alden 

Honorary  Warden  of  Mansfield  Settlement,  London 


BALZAC  in  "P^re  Goriot"  refers 
to  <*  dramas  that  go  on  and  on." 
Such  are  the  tragedies  of  the 
unemployed,  recurring  with  monotonous 
iteration  during  every  period  of  industrial 
depression. 

Almost  my  first  experience  of  East 
London  was  a  visit  to  the  Dock  Gates  in 
the  Custom- House  district  some  thirteen 
years  ago.  It  was  a  raw,  cold  winter 
morning,  and  at  6  a.m.  a  northeaster 
was  sweeping  with  such  force  over  the 
waters  of  the  Albert  Dock  that  I  began 
to  regret  my  rashness  in  coming  out  at 
that  early  hour  without  a  sufficiently  thick 
overcoat.  A  small  steam  ferry  took  me 
to  the  south  side  and  landed  me  near  a 
ship  that  had  been  berthed  soon  after 
midnight,  and  was  now  discharging  her 


cargo,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  products 
of  the  Far  East 

About  ninety  extra  men  were  to  be 
taken  on,  and  I  naturally  expected  to  see 
some  inconsiderable  surplus  of  labor ; 
but  as  I  reached  the  end  of  the  dock-shed 
I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  a  struggling  and 
seething  mass  of  humanity — nearly  a  thou- 
sand men — facing  the  foreman  who  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen.  A 
very  few  minutes  sufficed,  for  proper 
selection  was  impossible. 

It  was  a  sickening  spectacle.  If  an 
envoy  from  a  savage  tribe  in  central 
Africa  had  been  told  that  these  men,  with 
faces  bleeding  and  clothes  torn  in  the 
mad  rush  to  obtain  a  ticket,  had  been 
fighting  for  the  privilege  of  a  few  hours* 
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wi>iic,  he  would  have  surely  smiled  at  this 
pitiful  outcome  of  our  civilization. 

Some  of  the  big-limbed  and  slouching 
daimants  for  work  were  obviously  bucolic. 
Addressing  one  of  them,  I  found  that  he 
was  from  a  farm  not  one  hundred  miles 
from  Braintree  in  £sseXy  and  had  been 
compelled  to  come  up  to  London  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  who  had 
employed  him,  from  the  time  he  was  a 
boy  seot  into  the  fields  to  scare  away 
birds,  had  been  unable  any  longer  to  find 
work  for  hinu  It  was  the  old  story  of  land 
going  out  of  cultivation  and  being  laid 
down  in  grass.  The  man,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  had  trekked  to  London. 
Unable  to  find  regular  employment,  he 
had  drifted  with  the  tide  of  casuals  to 
the  Dock  Gates.  The  wife  eked  out  her 
husband's  precarious  earnings  of  less  than 
twelve  shillings  a  week  by  charing  and 
washing.  I  paid  her  a  visit,  and  found  her 
two  small  rooms  spotlessly  neat  and  clean. 
She  had  not  yet  accustomed  herself  to 
the  dirt  and  smoke  of  London,  and  fought 
for  her  ideal  of  cleanliness  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  Like  Dr.  Johnson's 
washerwoman,  she  had  little  time  to  weep, 
for  when  I  remarked  that  it  was  almost 
heartbreaking  to  have  to  slave  all  day, 
leaving  her  children  without  a  mother's 
care  and  attendance,  she  grimly  observed: 

"  If  I  don't  work  they  will  starve,  and 
I  have  no  time  \p  think  about  my  heart 
or  anything  else  but  just  how  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door." 

Several  years  after,  I  lighted  on  the 
same  couple  in  a  still  slummier  district 
I  found  that  degeneration  had  set  in — 
East  London  had  claimed  its  own.  Both 
roan  and  wife  had  been  assimilated  to 
their  environment ;  hopelessness  had  led 
to  drink,  and  drink  had  created  a  still 
more  direful  form  of  poverty.  The  one 
room  which  they  occupied  was  filthy  and 
comfortless.  The  two  remaining  children 
(one  had  happily  died)  were  by  this  time 
genuine  slum  children.  Upon  their  old- 
world  wizened  faces  was  stamped  the  hall- 
mark of  the  East  End,  for  poverty  brands 
the  children  whom  she  adopts. 

The  story  is  typical  of  the  fate  of  many 
thousands  who  have  left  the  farm  and  the 
sleepy  village  for  the  noisy  factory  and 
town.  Some  of  them  migrated  into  the  big 
towns  because  village  life  was  monotonous 
and  dull.     To  them  the  city  was  a  kind 


of  Eldorado  where  fortunes  were  readily 
made  and  where  work  was  to  be  found 
whenever  it  was  wanted. 

London  is  a  huge  magnet  whose  attract- 
ive power  is  irresistible.  It  is  a  levia- 
than which  yearly  swallows  up  with  vora- 
cious maw  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  are  many,  like  the  laborer 
I  have  mentionedr  who  leave  village  and 
hamlet  because  derelict  farms  and  waste 
lands  can  no  longer  sustain  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  whose  ancestors  reaped  and 
sowed  ages  ago  in  merry  England. 

The  problem  has  not  changed  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  except  that  it  has 
become  increasingly  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult. During  one  decade  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land  went  out  of  cultivation  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  London  grows  apace 
like  some  gigantic  fungus.  Considerably 
less  than  half  a  century  ago  it  was  possible 
in  South  West  Ham,  the  extreme  East  of 
London,  to  shoot  wild  fowl  upon  the 
marshes  which  are  now  smothered  with 
thousands  of  small  brick  boxes  in  which 
men,  women,  and  children  exist.  Every- 
where mean  streets  drag  their  weary  length 
along  the  riverside  and  dbck.  It  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  sordid. 

To-day  in  East  London  twenty  thou- 
sand casual  laborers  compete  for  work  at 
the  docks  ;  a  third  of  them  may  find  that 
work  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
refet  go  empty  and  hungry  away.  Thou- 
sands of  these  men  have  come  from  the 
country  districts,  and  many  are  still  racy 
of  the  soil  and  longing  to  go  back  to  the 
land  that  would  at  any  rate  give  them  a 
decent  and  honest  livelihood  if  only  the 
opportunity  of  work  were  found.  It  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  statesman- 
ship to  find  useful  employment  on  the  land 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  return,  and  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  until  we  have 
taken  this  step  we  have  not  touched  even 
the  fringe  of  the  unemployed  problem. 
"  An  unemployed  man,"  said  Sir  John 
Gorst  on  one  occasion,  **  whether  he  is  a 
Duke  or  a  docker,  is  living  on  the  com- 
munity. If  you  set  him  to  grow  food,  he 
is  enriching  the  community  by  what  he 
produces.  Therefore,  my  idea  is  that  the 
direction  in  which  a  remedy  for  the  un- 
employed evil  is  to  be  sought  is  in  the 
production  of  food." 

Here  is  the  idle  laborer,  and  there  the 
vacant  land.     A  careful  selection  of  these 
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men  should  be  made,  and  derelict  farms 
purchased  by  the  Government.  On  these 
lands  they  should  be  established  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  if  necessary 
subsidized  for  the  first  few  years  while 
these  village  settlements  are  reclaiming 
the  waste  places.  The  construction  of 
garden  villages  and  garden  cities  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  and  patience,  but  I  very 
much  fear  that  front-bench  men  are  lack- 
ing in  imagination,  and  in  all  probability 
the  initiative  will  have  to  come  from  below 
and  not  from  above. 

It  is  not  merely  *^the  man  with  the 
hoe  "  who  finds  the  city  a  stern  and  piti- 
less parent.  He  is  only  an  adopted  child ; 
what  of  those  who  are  born  in  her  midst  ? 

A  procession  of  about  five  thousand 
unemployed  has  just  passed  the  house. 
Four  abreast  they  march — these  wrecks 
of  humanity.  It  was  almost  the  saddest 
sight  under  God's  heaven,  these  ghosts 
of  men  that  were.  "The  scum  of  the 
earth,"  mutters  the  cynic  Granting  that 
this  is  the  case  for  the  sake  of  argument 
(though  I  do  not  admit  it),  who  made  them 
80  ?  As  they  shuffle  hopelessly  and  wear- 
ily along,  half  of  them  seem  to  be  too  weak 
and  anaemic  to  work.  It  would  take  six 
months  of  fresh  air  and  good  food  before 
they  were  fit  to  do  a  spell  of  real  hard 
labor. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1895  I 
acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  an  unem- 
ployed Relief  Works  Committee  in  West 
Ham,  which  gave  some  thousands  of  men 
employment  in  laying  out  cricket  pitches 
and  football  grounds  and  in  planting 
trees  along  the  streets  of  the  borough. 

Many  of  these  men  were  found  to  be 
too  ill  and  weak  to  work  until  they  had 
been  fed  up,  and  those  who  had  been 
unused  to  such  labor  struggled  on  with 
bleeding  hands  and  aching  backs. 

Even  those  who  were  unwilling  to  work 
were  men  who  once  might  have  been 
made  useful  servants  of  the  community  if 
they  had  been  systematically  employed 
and  trained  before  it  was  too  late.  You 
cannot  get  a  good  day's  work  out  of  a 
man  whose  strength  has  deteriorated 
owing  to  lack  of  food,  and  whose  morale 
has  been  undermined  by  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

How  much  does  the  average  West- 
Ender  know  of  the  lives  of  these  laboring 
folk — where  born,  how  reared   and   fed 


and  clothed?  Who  is  responsible,  the 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  the 
son  of  a  casual  docker  ?  Maybe,  neither ; 
possibly  the  guilt  rests  upon  the  society 
that  does  so  little  to  remove  tihe  many 
blots  on  its  escutcheon. 

I  once  knew  just  such  a  man,  bom  and 
bred  in  Limehouse — his  father  an  ignorant 
docker,  whose  work,  to  say  the  least  of  itf 
was  irregular.  The  wages  of  the  father, 
Charles  M.,  averaged  fifteen  shillings  a 
week.  He  and«his  wife,  a  well-meaning 
but  somewhat  futile  woman,  had  five  chil- 
dren ;  the  youngest  was  the  man  I  knew 
for  several  years.  He  told  me  that  when 
under  ten  years  of  age  he  helped  his  father 
and  mother  by  working  all  day  Saturday 
to  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  all  Sunday 
morning  in  a  barber's  shop  as  lather-boy. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  here  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  consumption  that  gradually 
laid  its  hand  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  the  docks  he 
became  a  "casual."  It  was  the  usual 
commonplace  story  of  loafing  and  loung- 
ing, of  no  work  and  overwork.  One 
bitterly  cold,  wet  night,  while  "  working  a 
ship  "  that  was  going  out  on  the  morning's 
tide,  he  contracted  a  chill  and  went  home 
to  his  wretched  one-roomed  tenement  to 
linger  out  the  rest  of  his  life.  .« 

The  struggle  to  live  or  to  die  lasted  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  did  little  or 
no  work.  The  night  he  died  he  sent  for 
me  about  one  o'clock,  and  there,  in  that 
little  mean  room — the  sole  furniture  a 
bed,  a  broken  chair,  a  saucepan,  and  two 
or  three  cups  and  plates — he  told  me  the 
pitiful  story  of  his  wasted  existence.  It 
was  a  sad  contrast  to  the  picture  torn 
from  some  illustrated  magazine  and  pii>ned 
over  the  mantel-shelf,  which  represented  a 
scene  in  a  West  End  ball-room.  I  leaned 
over  him  and  asked  him — his  wife  stand- 
ing near  by  with  a  hopeless  look  upon 
her  careworn  face — how  he  had  managed 
to  live  during  the  past  two  years,  for  I 
had  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  while.  "  Well, 
sir,"  he  said,  in  a  weak,  gasping  voice, 
"  my  pal  Jim,  wot  Kves  down  below — he 
used  to  work  alongside  me  in  the  docks — 
when  I  was  took  ill,  he  said,  '  You  come 
along  with  me,  Bill ;  I'll  take  care  of  you  ;* 
and  for  tw»o  years,  sir,  he  has  given  me 
and  my  missus  board  and  lodging  for 
nothing." 

The  man  died  that  day,  and  when  I 
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*went  to  thank  the  good  Samaritan  who 
liv«d  down  below,  1^  merely  shook  my 
band  and  said : 

^  I  don't  need  no  thanks.  We  working 
chaps  have  got  to  heip  a  man  what's  down 
on  his  luck.  He'd  'a'  done  just  the  same 
lor  roe  if  I'd  been  in  the  same  fix,  and  I 
couldn't  bear  to  send  him  to  the  work- 
house.". 

*'  Misguided  sentiment  I"  some  good 
people  may  say.  Perhaps  it  was,  but  all 
the  same  I  wish  there  were  a  little  more 
of  it  among  our  legislators,  among  the 
people  who  have  power  and  influence 
and  money. 

The  question  I  would  like  such  to  put 
to  themselves  is  this :  How  far  are  we 
responsible  for  this  enormous  army  of 
kiegulars  whose  dirge-like  chant  is — 

**  Us  the  naked  night 
Slays  from  street  to  street," 

Schiller's  Moor  solibquizes,  <*  O 
Heaven,  that  I  could  be  as  one  of  these 
^ay-laborers  1"  If  he  had  known  what 
the  Hfe  of  a  day-laborer  in  East  Lpndon 
really  was,  he  might  have  changed  his 
mind  on  the  subject  It  is  not  the  actual 
toil  that  is  the  difficulty,  it  is  the  weary 
looking  for  work  and  finding  it  not.  It 
is  because  no  man  hath  hired  us  that  we 
starid  here  at  the  street  corner  all  the  day 
idle.    . 

U  must' never  be  forgotten  that  the 
question  of  unemployment  is  not  merely 
a  i|uestion  of  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  idle  men,  or  so  many  millions 
of  wasted  days.  The  fact  that  is  too  often 
lost  sight  <k  was  emphasized  the  other 
day  by  a  large  employer  of  labor. 

"There  are,"  he  said  to  me,  « fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  skilled  men  out  of  work  just 
now.  During  the  long  spell  of  idleness 
any  one  of  these  men  invariably  deterio- 
rates. In  some  cases  the  deterioration  is 
very  marked.  The  man  becomes  less 
pro^cientand  less  capable,  and  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  us  all  who  have  to 
do  with  large  numbers  of  workingmen  is 
that  nothing  has  a  worse  effect  upon  the 
caliber  of  such  men  than  long  spells  of 
idleness." 

The  men  themselves  are  not  wholly  to 
blame  if  in  the  end,  as  a  result  of  such 
disorganization  in  our  industrial  system, 
they  have  become  inefficient,  ineffective 
factors  in  the  work  of  production. 
.  Ooce  a  man  has  f alleQ  out  of  the  race. 


he  continues  to  fall.  "  When  a  rich  man 
has  fallen,  he  hath  many  helpers,"  but 
the  poor  man  who  stumbles  has  very,  few 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  lift  him  up. 

In  any  case,  he  must  be  lifted  up  in  the 
right  way.  It  is  not  charity,  but  con- 
structive statesmanship,  that  is  required. 
Charity  has  become  a  byword  and  a 
reproach ;  we  need  that  our  charity  should 
take  the  form  of  associated  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  local  and  national  authorities. 
It  is  not  charity  that  the  workingman 
asks  for,  but  merely  scant  justice.  "  Be- 
fore you  condemn,"  he  says  in  effect, 
**  give  me  the  opportunity  of  work." 

There  are  few  occasions  that  I  can 
recall  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  when 
charity  seemed  to  injure  neither  the  recip- 
ient nor  the  giver.  I  remember  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  during  the  winter  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  that  a  man  came  into  my  office 
whom  I  had  known  fairly  well  some  years 
before.  He  was  a  stevedore,  and  he 
came  for  relief,  like  many  hundreds  of 
others  during  those  dark  days. 

"  Charlie,"  I  said  to  him  as  he  entered 
the  room,  ''you  are  the  last  man  I  ex- 
pected to  see." 

He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  a  hard, 
set  face,  and  the  effort  to  come  and  ask 
for  help  had  evidently  been  very  great 
He  began  to  tell  me  his  story ;  as  I  knew 
him  so  well,  I  could  easily  fill  up  the  gaps 
for  myself.  He  had  met  with  an  accident 
in  the  docks,  a  compound  fracture  which 
involved  many  months  of  pain  and  useless- 
ness.  Finally  he  ran  out  of  all  benefits, 
pawned  and  sold  all  nis  little  household 
gods,  and  then,  as  *'  a  last  straw,"  when 
he  was  once  more  able  to  work,  there  set- 
tled down  on  London  a  long  and  continued 
frost. 

I  stopped  him  as  he  was  telling  the 
story  and  gave  him  assistance,  feeling 
that  he  deserved  far  more  help  than  I 
could  render.  I  think  he  felt  the  regard 
and  the  sympathy  behind  the  gift,  for 
suddenly  his  face  began  to  soften  and  his 
lip  to  quiver ;  then,  without  warning,  bis 
head  fell  forward  on  his  arms  and  he 
sobbed  like  a  little  child.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  harm  in  confessing  that  he  was  not 
the  only  man  crying  in  the  room. 

I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that,  however 
careful  we  are  in  the  distribution  of 
charity,  it  is  no  solution  whatever  of  the 
problem,  and  we  ought  to  feel  devoutly 
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thankful  if  it  does  not  injure  the  recipient 
Justice  to  the  willing  worker  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  alike  demand  that  pro- 
ductive work  should  be  found  and  offered 
to  all  who  are  able  to  work. 

As  to  a  remedy,  or  remedies,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  our  civilization  would  be 
absolutely  discredited  if  there  had  been 
no  solutions  to  offer  at  the  National  Con- 
ference which  was  held  in  the  Guildhall, 


London,  on  February  27  and  28  last  Many 
suggestions  were  there  made  for  meeting 
the  difficulties  which  this  complex  problem 
presents.  Some  of  these  suggestions,  I 
feel  sure,  may  be  found  helpful,  and  if  the 
Government  could  only  be  induced  to  set 
itself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  helping  the 
genuine  unemployed,  it  would  have  the 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
nation  in  its  attempt 


The  Childless  Church 

By  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan 


AMONG  the  various  theories  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  increas- 
ing falling  off  in  church  interest, 
there  is  one  reason  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  deplorable  condition 
of  things  which  is  yet  almost  universally 
.ignored.  This  reason  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  city  church,  to  the  workingman's 
church,  to  the  conservative,  sectional,  or 
suburban  church.  It  is  inherent  in  each ; 
it  cuts  off  the  future  of  all.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  chijrch  of  to-day  is  becoming 
a  practically  childless  church. 

It  is  an  organization  which  deliberately 
throws  a^y  its  golden  opportunity  of 
stimulating  the  intelligent  devotion  of  the 
ranks  from  which  all  future  congregations 
must  be  drawn.  It  is  progressive  with 
its  order  of  service,  its  choral  uniform,  its 
individual  communion  service,  and  its 
methods  of  raising  money  for  various  mis- 
sions ;  but  what  progress  has  it  made  in 
rendering  its  service  magnetic  to  the  chil- 
dren who  enter  its  walls  only  under  com- 
pulsion ?  Appealing  more  or  less  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  adult,  the  modem 
church,  while  exacting  regular  attendance 
of  the  child,  and  upbraiding  bitterly  if  it 
be  lacking,  fails  to  bestir  itself  either  to 
awaken  or  to  retain  the  child's  loving 
interest  in  church  matters.  Its  youthful 
congregations  are  expected  to  learn  what 
they  can  through  some  blind  system  of 
absorption,  and  through  the  habit  of 
enforced  attendance  to  develop  the  love 
of  church-going  and  worship. 

Ask  any  truthful  child  in  America 
whether  he  would  rather  go  to  church  or 
to  the  circus.  Ponder  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing reply,  and  probe  for  the  remedy.  Go 
about  it  logically,  in  a  businesslike  way, 


and  with  the  independent  sanity  which 
characterizes  the  general  attitude  toward 
other  matters  relating  to  the  symmetrical 
development  of  childhood  Does  it  not 
all  come  down  to  this :  If  we  do  not  wish 
our  children  to  prefer  other  recreations  to 
church  interests,  we  must  look  to  it  that 
our  church  services, shall  be  more  attract- 
ive than  these  other  diversions?  In 
other  reforms  it  is  customary  to  begin 
with  the  children.  If  our  Church  is 
dwindling,  why  not  interest  the  children 
in  its  rebuilding  ?  In  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  war  the  policy  of  Spain  in 
sacrificing  her  tender  youth  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  was  severely  criticised.  If  it 
be  impolitic  for  a  national  army  to  throw 
its  seed-corn  into  the  hopper,  upon  what 
grounds  is  such  a  proceeding  justified  in 
our  Church  army  ? 

Many  feel  that  when  th^  have  seiSt 
their  children  to  Sunday-school  they  have 
fulfilled  their  whole  duty.  To  many 
others  the  Sunday-school  seems  to  have 
wandered  Cas  was  ably  shown  in  an  article 
in  The  Outlook  a  few  years  ago)  far  from 
its  original  purpose  of  affording  Bible 
instruction  to  those  having  no  home 
advantages,  and  is,  therefore,  largely 
accountable  for  much  shirking  of  spir- 
itual matters  among  capable  but  indolent 
parents.  Even  under  the  most  ideal  con- 
ditions the  Sunday-school,  while  it  may 
supplement,  can  never  really  take  the 
place  of,  the  church.  As  well  expect  the 
tender  to  take  the  place  of  the  locomotive  I 

Many  of  the  una  wakened  will  doubtless 
point  the  finger  of  triumph  to  Children's 
Day,  now  a  recognized  annual  feature  in 
church  work.  Once  a  year  the  adults 
trim  the  church,  train  the  children  in 
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song  add  recibition,  and  substitute  this 
diildren's  service  for  the  regular  morning 
session.  In -many  instances  I  have  knoiA'n 
this  elabo^te  celebration  to  last  two  hours 
and  a 'Quarter,  very  frequently  two  hours. 
And  tee  prolonged  strain  of  seriousness 
has  begotten  frantic  restlessness  knd  con- 
sequent misbehavior,  and  a  positive  hatred 
of  all  church  functions.  Even  where  this 
service  is  really  one  of  joy,  brief  and 
interesting,  causing  no  aching  little  legs 
nor  rebellious  little  hearts  to  feel  that 
they  have  been  decoyed  into  enduring  a 
performance  worse  than  the  stereotyped 
one,  is  it  right  that  the  children  should 
feel  that  but  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
four  yearly  sessions  is  reserved  for  their 
enjoyment?  If  we  wisA  ihGm  to  attend 
church  but  once  a  year,  then  a  brief,  well- 
conducted  Children's  Day  might  possibly 
answer  our  purpose ;  but  since  we  wish 
them  to  attend  fifty-two  times  a  year,  why 
should  they  not  have  fifty-two  enjoyable 
services  as  their  right  I 

To  the  mother  breaking  in  her  little 
ones  to  the  church-going  habit,  there  is  a 
choice  of  four  methods,  each  of  which  has 
serious  drawbacks.  First,  she  may  calmly 
ignore  their  ill-adjusted  existence,  their 
aggressive  restlessness,  thereby  causing 
-fmspeakable  annoyance  to  the  would-be 
worshipers  in  neighboring  pews;  or  up 
her  sleeve  she  may  carry  pencils  and  coils 
of  string  with' "^  which  to  punctuate  the 
tedium  of  the  service,  or  she  may  bribe 
the  small  feet  up  the  steeps  of  spiritual 
form  by  me^ins  of  earthly  sweets  periodi- 
cally distributed;  she  may  permit  her 
children  to  file  out  of  church  just  before 
the  sermon  begins,  thereby  strengthening 
the  impression  that  the  subtleties  of  dis- 
course are  not  for  childish  minds;  or, 
worst  of  all,  she  may  train  her  children, 
by  threat  or  bribery,  to  the  attainment  of 
that  so-called  good  behavior  in  church 
which  is  really  the  masking  of  the  far-away 
thought  under  the  attitude  and  expression 
of  attention.  This  last  method  of  settling 
down  to  reverent  inattention  is  really  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  four  courses,  for  it 
is  a  systematic  laying  of  the  foundation 
of  mind- wandering,  the  ban^  of  our  ma- 
turer  years.  For  this  reason,  a  thought- 
ful parent,  realizing  too  late  that  she  had 
thus  deliberately  taught  her  children  to 
simulate  an  external  standard  to  which 
nothing  internal  corresponded,  and  so  had 


fastened  on  them  a  habit  of  mind-detach- 
ment almost  impossible  to  break,  declared 
that  if  she  had  it  to  do  over  again,  she 
would  (since  no  service  came  down  to  the 
understanding  of  young  children)  keep 
them  from  church  until  they  were  twelve 
years  old — old  enough  to  give  the  service 
their  intelligent  attention.  She  believed 
that  the  truest  evangelical  doctrine  is  that 
out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life — 
not  out  of  concession  to  uncomprehended 
forms*  Whether  we  agree  with  her  view- 
point or  not,  we  cannot  but  open  our  eyes 
to  the  straits  to  which  the  inflexibility  of 
the  church  puts  its  would-be  adherents. 
The  parent  must  take  the  church  as  she 
finds  it,  and  no  amount  of  expediency  can 
alter  the  fact  that  in  its  present  form  it  is 
insufferably  dull  and  painful  to  the  nor- 
mal child.  As  well  force  a  teething  child 
to  feed  on  roast  beef  as  to  expect  a  child's 
immature  brain  to  relish  the  concentrated 
spiritual  food  offered  in  the  regulation 
adult  service; 

The  only  course  now  open  to  the 
mothers  is  to  insist  upon  attendance  upon 
the  church  as  it  is ;  to  insist  upon  the  un- 
complaining swallowing  of  bitter  medicine* 
In  other  matters,  do  we  give  bitter  medi-' 
cine,  expecting  the  child  thus  to  acquire  a 
relish  for  it  which  will  render  it  indis- 
pensable to  maturity  ?  Is  it  ROt  prepos- 
terous 1  It  would  be  humorous  were 
It  not  so  pitiful.  In  any  other  enter- 
prise, do  we  struggle  to  foster  fondness 
through  dislike-?  .1  say  "struggle,"  for 
it  is  a  weekly  struggle  in  two-thirds  of 
our  so-called  Christian  homes.  Children 
always  have  rebelled  and  always  will  rebel 
against  attendance  at  a  practically  unin- 
telligible service.  This  rebellion  in  ma- 
turity constantly  swells  the  ranks  of  the 
non-church-goers.  Do  not  the  zealous 
parents  who  insist  upon  regular  church- 
going  in  the  belief  that  so  they  are  form- 
ing a  commendable  habit,  practically 
defeat  the  object  which  they  so  earnestly 
desire,  by  giving  children  a  pronounced 
distaste  for  religious  things  ?  They  make 
no  allowance  whatever  for  that  recoil 
from  rigidity  which  leads  to  laxity  and 
indifference ;  they  forget  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  artificial  unworldliness  is  entirely 
alien  to  child-nature.  I  believe  that,  if 
the  statistics  could  only  be  ascertained,  it 
would  be  found  that  insistence  upon  unsat- 
isfied church-going  makes  ten  renegades 
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from  the  Christian  army  where  it  makes 
one  recruit.  It  has  been  computed  that 
not  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  of  New  York  City  are  members 
of  Protestant  churches.  Allowing  for  the 
large  foreign  population  swayed  by  the 
powerful  ritual  of  other  churches,  there  is 
still  a  large  percentage  of  absentees  to  be 
accounted  for.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  had  these  men  been  kept  in 
the  Church  in  childhood  through  the  force 
of  love  rather  than  through  the  force  of 
a  distasteful  habit,  they  would  not  now  be 
classed  among  "the  spiritual  restaura- 
teurs," or  the  religious  driftwood  of  a  large 
city? 

Do  adults  exact  of  themselves  such  a 
dose  of  unmitigated  duty  as  they  admin- 
ister to  their  children  ?  Do  they  not 
combine  some  spiritual  refreshment  with 
their  sense  of  duty  ?  Why,  then,  should 
the  diminutive  adult's  part  be  one  of  duty 
only?  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  for 
them  a  weekly  service  where  they  may 
enjoy  what  their  elders  enjoy,  adapted  to 
their  years  and  stage  of  development  ? 
Such  a  service  />  possible,  with  no  pinch- 
beck attractiveness  either,  but  based  upon 
the  solid  beauties  and  substantial  founda- 
tions of  the  Church  glorious.  There  are 
a  few.  sporadic  instances  of  children's 
service  founded  upon  the  belief  that  far 
better  results  may  be  obtained  from  a 
weekly  half-hour  of  joyous  reverence  than 
from  a  yearly  two-hour  session  of  joyless 
restraint ;  such  services  do  exist,  but  they 
are  pitiably  rare. 

In  western  New  York  there  is  such  a 
weekly  service — a  real  church  service,  no 
annual  wretched  travesty,  two-fifths  prosy 
address  and  three-fifths  recitations,  but  a 
real  Children's  Day  every  Sunday  in  the 
year.  Promptly  at  four  o'clock  the  chil- 
dren enter  the  body  of  the  church,  sing- 
ing, "  Brightly  gleams  our  banner."  Then 
follows  the  regular  church  service,  iden- 
tical in  its  usual  order,  yet  with  each  of 
its  component  parts  as  brief  as  may  be. 
There  is,  for  instance,  but  one  Bible  read- 
ing— some  brief  but  interestingor  strength- 
ening selection.  The  hymns  are  the 
grand  old  church  hymns — no  religious 
two-steps — and  they  are  printed  in  full 
on  the  leaflets  with  which  each  child  is 
supplied..  The  choir  and  organist  do 
what  they  can  to  lead  and  supplement 
the  childish  voices.     The  children  pass 


the  collection-baskets.  The  interminable 
prayer  is  omitted,  but  two  earnest,  simple 
prayers  are  offered,  such  as  a  little  child 
in  touch  with  its  Father  would  be  apt  to 
utter.  Then  the  sermon  is  preached  as 
usual,  from  a  text,  yet  is  entirely  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  little  ones,  no 
longer  restless,  because  they  are  inter- 
ested and  because  they  know  that  this 
direct  little  talk  never  exceeds  ten  min- 
utes, rarely  eight.  Happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  done  right,  they 
go  out,  singing  with  spirit "  Onward,  Chris- 
tian Soldiers."  The  session  lasts  just 
forty-five  minutes,  and  the  children  know 
that  they  can  depend  upon  its  never  being 
prolonged.  At  the  close  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite, truly  sacrtd  concert  by  the  choir 
and  organist  for  all  who  care  to  remain. 
To  me,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  this  children's  church  is  the  happy- 
co-operative  look  on  each  child's  counte- 
nance. It  is  thrir  service  ;  they  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  it  an  acceptable 
one.  Do  you  think  they  would  miss  that 
afternoon  church  ?  Not  if  it  could  be' 
helped.  More  than  that,  their  parents' 
would  not  miss  it  either.  And  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  arising  from  this 
service  is  that  it  is  one  which  the  entire 
family  may  enjoy.  It  is  quite  safe  td 
assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  entire 
families  attend  the  regulation  service,  sev- 
eral fail  to  enjoy  it. 

Contrast  this  voluntary  service  with  the 
dreaded  ordeal  which  the  average  child 
endures.  By  some  mild  form  of  intimi- 
dation, vague  hints  of  punishment  here  or 
hereafter,  he  is  inveigled  into  sitting  out 
a  service  which,  as  far  as  he  can  see, 
has  not  the  remotest  connection  with  his 
eternal  welfare.  This  is  insisted  upon 
by  an  otherwise  gentle  mother,  strongly 
conscious  of  her  child's  viewpoint,  yet 
haunted  by  a  vague,  compulsory  feeling 
that,  while  there  seems  to  be  much  bun*^ 
gling  and  maladjustment,  still,  since  this 
order  of  things  has  been  dragging  along 
for  many  hundred  years,  it  will  probably 
be  erring  on  the  right  side  to  stick  to  so 
well  established  a  custom. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  economy 
of  Christian  effort,  the  children's  weekly 
church  service  might  well  take  the  place 
of  the  numberless  junior  prayer- meetings 
attended  by  mere  handfuls  of  the  large 
number  to  be  reached  through  the  churchi 
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Or  even  the  Sunday-schools  where  groups 
of  children  are  at  the  mercy  of  different 
individuals  might,  if  no  other  expedient 
suggest  ,itself,  give  place  to  a  Sunday 
aftemooo  service  where  the  entire  flock 
would  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  spirit- 
ual shepherd. 

In  our  city  churches  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  arrange  an  attractive  Sunday 
afternoon  service.  The  desire  of  large 
city  populations  for  diversions  within  the 
pile  of  respectability  is  pitiably  notice- 
able. Watch  the  crowds  at  the  side  door 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  when  a  notorious 
preacher  is  advertised  to  speak  1  They 
come  in  throngs,  and  wait  long  and  pa- 
tiently in  the  biting  wind  until  the  doors 
are  opened,  filling  the  house  as  compactly 
as  upon  grand  concert  nights.  Many  are 
doubtless  attracted  entirely  by  the  music, 
thereby  proving  the  truth  of  George 
Herbert's  lines — 

**  A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies." 

Be  the  initial  attraction  what  it  may,  they 
seem  also  to  enjoy  all  of  a  service  so 
brief,  'so  songful,  and  so  entirely  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind 
as  these  popular  meetings  are  apt  to  be. 

In  suburban  churches  a  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  service  for  children  might  be 
substituted  for  the  regular  evening  serv- 
ice. And  if  it  be  desirable  to  add  the 
enthusiasm  of  numbers,  the  churches 
might  unite  in  a  union  service,  thereby 
giving  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
witness  a  practical  exposition  of  that  inter- 
denominational unity  of  which  we  read  so 
much  and  see  so  little. 

'•  But,"  argues  a  minister  of  experience, 
"  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  round  out  a 
sermon  or  to  elaborate  a  helpful  thought 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes."  Doubtless 
it  is^  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  pity 
if  the  fine,  trenchant  sermons  which  spirit- 
ually uplift  so  many  thousand  persons 
should  be  maimed  and  curtailed,  simply 
that  our  restless  little  ones  may  be  ap- 
peased. Surely  the  highest  ministerial 
efforts  should  not  be  suborned  to  the 
demands  of  the  immature  mind  I  No,  a 
thousand  times,  no  I  But  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  our  little  ones  be  fed,  too  ? 
That  mature  sermons  be  reserved  for  the 
morning  session,  and  that  a  Sunday  after- 
noon service  adapted  to  their  limitations, 
requiring  as  much  thought,  though  differ- 


ent in  kind,  be  regularly  set  aside  as  the 
children's  own  ? 

In  his  able  plea  for  rational  methods  of 
Sunday-school  instruction,  Patterson  Du 
Bois,  in  his  "  The  Point  of  Contact,"  says : 

The  Sunday  school  can  as  little  afford  to 
ignore  or  to  repudiate  those  fundamental 
pedagogical  laws  upon  which  all  great  educa- 
tors are  now  practicall}^  agreed,  as  can  the 
secular  school.  Education  is  education,  no 
matter  what  name  the  school  goes  by.  The 
Sunday-school  suffers  from  a  hallucinatioa 
that,  because  it  is  a  religious  institution,  it 
must  educate  by  some  method  peculiar  to 
itself — a  method  which  too  easily  presumes  on 
God's  willingness  to  make  good  our  sentimen- 
tally lazy  shortcomings. 

What  is  tnie  in  Sunday-school  matters 
is  even  more  true  in  church  matters. 
Lack  of  rationality  has  caused  us  habit- 
ually to  overlook  the  enormous  power  of 
childhood  as  the  factor  of  churchhood. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  same  unreason  pre* 
vailed  regarding  the  initial  schooling  of 
little  children.  Froebel  came  to  the  > 
rescue  with  his  mother-instinct,  and  know!-  ' 
edge  was  thenceforth  garbed  so  attractively 
that  every  little  kind  erg-' rtner  hugs  it  to 
its  heart.  Would  these  little  enthusiasts 
prefer  three-hour  sessions  in  kindergarten, 
with  lessons  arranged  as  varying  diversions 
and  outlets  for  childish  restlessness,  to  the 
one  and  a  quarter  hours  of  moderfi  church, 
unintelligible  and  slightly  varied  ? 

Let  those  who  sincerely  deplore  the 
waning  of  church  interest  rise  from'their 
lethargy,  bring  reason  to  the  rescue,  and 
make  the  church  an  attractive  spiritual 
home  where  children  will  love  to  go,  of 
which  they  will  have  happy  memories,  to 
which  they  will  wish  to  dedicate  their 
children  when  they,  in  turn,  become  a 
part  of  the  older,  guiding  church.  Then 
will  the  transition  from  the  loved  church  of 
childhood  be  gradual,  almost  unconscious^ 
to  the  loved  church  of  mature  years. 

The  world  waits  for  the  coming  of  the 
one  who  will  do  for  the  children's  church 
what  Froebel  did  for  the  children's  school. 
When  that  one  comes,  the  reproach  of  the 
childless  church  shall  be  takp n  away.  The 
Church  will  then  rise  in  its  might  and 
renew  its  strength,  and  its  place  as  the  head 
of  Christendom  shall  not  be  challenged 
as  now.  It  will  gather  the  little  ones  in 
its  arms  and  so  fulfill  happily  and  intel- 
ligibly that  request,  now  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  old — "  Suffer  the  little  ones  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not." 
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the  forest  people.  And  here,  unlike  the 
^  Aromatic  Shop,  were  none  of  the  products 
of  the  Far  North.  All  that,  I  knew,  was 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  in  another  apart- 
ment, equally  dim,  but  delightful  in  the 
orderly  disorder  of  a  storeroom. 

Afterwards  I  made  the  excuse  of  a  pair 
of  moccasins  to  see  this  other  room.  We 
climbed  a  steep,  rough  flight  of  stairs  to 
merge  through  a  sort  of  trap-door  into  a 
space  directly  under  the  roof.  It  was  lit 
only  by  a  single  little  square  at  one  end. 
Deep  under  the  eaves  I  could  make  out 
row  after  row  of  boxes  and  chests.  From 
the  rafters  hung  a  dozen  pair  of  snow- 
shoes.  In  the  center  of  the  floor,  half 
overturned,  lay  an  open  box  from  which 
tumbled  dozens  of  pairs  of  moose-hide 
snow-shoe  moccasins.  Shades  of  child- 
hood, what  a  place  1  No  one  of  us  can 
fail  to  recall  with  a  thrill  the  delights  of  a 
rummage  in  the  attic ;  the  joy  of  pulling 
from  some  half-forgotten  trunk  a  wholly 
forgotten  shabby  garment  which  neverthe- 
less has  taken  to  itself  from  the  stillness 
of  undisturbed  years  the  faint  aroma  of 
romance;  the  rapture  of  discovering  in 
the  dusk  of  a  concealed  nook  some  old 
spur  or  broken  knife  or  rusty  pistol  redo- 
lent of  the  open  road.  Such  essentially 
commonplace  affairs  they  are,  after  all,  in 
the  light  of  our  mature  common  sense,  but 
such  unspeakable  ecstasies  to  the  romance- 
breathing  years  of  fancy.  Here  would  no 
fancy  be  required.  To  rummage  in  these 
silent  chests  and  boxes  would  be  to  rum- 
mage, not  in  the  fictions  of  imagination,  but 
in  the  facts  of  the  most  real  picturesque. 
In  yonder  square  box  are  the  smoke- 
tanned  shoes  of  silence  ;  that  velvet  dim- 
ness would  prove  to  be  the  fur  of  a  bear ; 
this  birch-bark  package  contains  maple 
sugar  savored  of  the  open  wilds.  Buck- 
skin, both  white  and  buff,  bear's  claws  in 
strings,  bundles  of  medicinal  herbs,  sweet- 
grass  baskets  fragrant  as  an  Eastern  tale, 
birch-bark  boxes  embroidered  with  stained 
quills  of  the  porcupines,  bows  of  hickory 
and  arrows  of  maple,  queer  half-boots  of 
stiff  sealskin  from  the  very  shores  of  the 
Hudson  Bay,  belts  of  beadwork,  yellow 
and  green,  for  the  Corn  Dance,  even  a 
costume  or  so  of  buckskin  complete  for 
ceremonial— all  these  the  fortunate  Child 
would  find  were  he  to  take  the  rainy-day 
privilege  m  this  the  most  wonderful  attic 
fo  all  the  world.    And  then,  after  he  had 


stroked  the  soft  fur,  and  smelled  the  bucl^- 
skin  and  sweet  grasses,  and  tasted  the 
crumbling  maple  sugar,  and  dressed  him- 
self in  the  barbaric  splendors  of  the  North, 
he  could  flatten  his  little  nose  against  the 
dim  square  of  light  and  look  out  over  the 
glistening  yellow  backs  of  a  dozen  birch- 
bark  canoes  to  the  distant,  rain-blurred 
hills  beyond  which  lay  the  country  whence 
all  these  things  had  come.  Do  you  wonder 
that  in  after  years  that  child  hits  the  Long 
Trail?  Do  you  still  wonder  at  flnding 
these  strange,  taciturn,  formidable,  tender- 
hearted men  dwelling  lonely  in  the  Silent 
Places  ? 

The  Trader  yanked  several  of  the  boxes 
to  the  center  and  prosaically  tumbled 
about  their  contents.  He  brought  to  light 
heavy  moose-hide  moccasins  with  high 
linen  tops  for  the  snow;  lighter  buck- 
skin moccasins,  again  with  the  high  tops, 
but  this  time  of  white  tanned  doeskin ; 
slipper-like  deerskin  moccasins  with  rolled 
edges  for  the  summer;  oil-tanned  shoe 
pacs,  with  and  without  the  flexible  leather 
sole ;  "  cruisers "  of  varying  degree  of 
height — each  and  every  sort  of  foot-gear  in 
use  in  the  .Far  North,  excepting  and  saving 
always  the  beautiful  soft  doeskin  slippers 
finished  with  white  fawnskin  and  orna- 
mented with  the  Ojibway  flower  pattern  for 
which  I  sought.    Finally  he  gave  it  up. 

"  I  had  a  few  pair.  They  must  have 
been  sent  out,"  said  he. 

We  rummaged  a  little  further  for  luck's 
sake,  then  descended  to  the  outer  air.  I 
left  him,  to  fetch  my  canoe,  but  returned 
in  the  afternoon.  We  became  friends. 
That  evening  we  sat  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  and  talked  far  into  the  night. 

He  was  a  true  Hudson  Bay  man,  stead- 
fastly loyal  to  the  Company.  I  mentioned 
the  legend  of  /a  Longue  Traverse;  he 
stoutly  asserted  he  had  never  heard  of  it 
I  tried  to  buy  a  minkskin  or  so  to  hang  on 
the  wall  as  souvenir  of  my  visit;  he  was 
genuinely  distressed,  but  had  to  refuse 
because  the  Company  had  not  authorized 
him  to  sell,  and  he  had  nothing  of  his  own 
to  give.  I  mentioned  the  River  of  the 
Moose,  the  Land  of  Little  Sticks;  his 
deep  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement,  and 
he  asked  eagerly  a  multitude  of  details 
concerning  late  news  from  the  Northern 
posts. 

And  as  the  evening  wore,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Traders  everywhere,  he  began  to 
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tell  me  the  "  ghost  stories  "  of  this  station 
of  C'oche.  Every  post  has  gathered  a 
mass  of  legendary  lore  in  the  slow  years, 
but  this  had  been  on  the  route  of  the 
voyageurs  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  at 
the  time  when  the  lords  of  the  North 
journeyed  to  the  scenes  of  their  annual 
revels  at  Fort  Williams.  The  Trader  had 
much  to  say  of  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
of  these  men — their  cooks,  their  silken 
tents,  their  strange  and  costly  foods,  their 
rare  wines,  their  hordes  of  French  and 
Indian  canoemen  and  packers.  Then 
Cloche  was  a  halting-place  for  the  night. 
Its  meadows  had  blossomed  many  times 
with  the  gay  tents  and  banners  of  a  great 
company.  He  told  me,  as  vividly  as 
though  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  of 
how  the  canoes  must  have  loomed  up  sud- 
denly from  between  the  islands.  By  and 
by  he  seized  the  lamp  and  conducted  me 
outside,  where  hung  ponderous  ornamental 
steelyards  on  which  in  the  old  days  the 
peltries  were  weighed. 

"  It  is  not  so  now,"  said  he ;  "  we  buy 
by  count,  and  modem  scales  weigh  the 
provisions.    And  the  beaver  are  all  gone." 

We  re-entered  the  house  in  silence. 
After  a  while  he  began  briefly  to  sketch 
his  own  career.  Then,  indeed,  the  flavor 
of  the  Far  North  breathed  its  crisp  bracing 
ozone  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
He  had  started  life  at  one  of  the  posts  of 
the  far  Northwest.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  enlisted  in  the  Company.  Throughout 
forty  years  he  had  served  her.  He  had 
traveled  to  all  the  strange  places  of  the 
North,  and  claimed  to  have  stood  on  the 
shores  of  that  half-mythical  lake  of  Yamba 
Tooh. 

"  It  was  snowing  at  the  time,"  he  said, 
prosaically;  **  and  I  couldn't  see  anything, 
except  that  I'd  have  to  bear  to  the  east  to 
get  away  from  open  water.  Maybe  she 
wasn't  the  lake.  The  Injins  said  she  was, 
but  I  was  too  almighty  shy  of  grub  to 
bother  with  lakes." 

Other  names  fell  from  him  in  the  course 
of  talk,  some  of  which  I  had  heard  and 
some  not,  but  all  of  which  rang  sweet  and 
clear  with  no  uncertain  note  of  romance. 
Especially  haunts  my  memory  an  impres- 
sion of  desolate  burned  trees  standing 
stick-like  in  death  on  the  shores  of  Lost 
River. 


He  told  me  he  had  been  four  years  at 
Cloche,  but  expected  shortly  to  be  trans- 
ferred, as  the  fur  was  getting  scarce,  and 
another  post  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
west  could  care  for  the  dwindling  trade. 
He  hoped  to  be  sent  into  the  Northwest, 
but  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  said  so, 
as  though  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
gods.  At  the  last  he  fished  out  a  concertina 
and  played  for  me.  Have  you  ever  heard, 
after  dark,  in  the  North  where  the  hills 
grow  big  at  sunset,  d  la  Claire  Fontaine 
crooned  to  such  an  accompaniment,  and 
by  a  man  of  impassive  bulk  and  counte- 
nance, but  with  glowing  eyes  ? 

I  said  good-night,  and  stumbled,  sight- 
dazed,  through  the  cool  dark  to  my  tent 
near  the  beach.  The  weird  minor  strains 
breathed  after  me  as  I  went. 

**  A  la  claire  foniaine 
APen  allant  Promener^ 
f*ai  trouvi  teau  si  belle 
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[to  be  continued] 


The  next  day,  with  the  combers  of  a 
howling  northwesterly  gale  clutching  at 
the  stern  of  the  canoe,  I  rode  in  a  glory  of 
spray  and  copper-tasting  excitement  back 
to  Dick  and  his  half-breed  settlement. 

But  the  incident' had  its  sequel.  The 
following  season,  as  I  was  sitting  writing 
at  my  desk,  a  strange  package  was  brought 
to  me.  It  was  wrapped  in  linen  sewn  strong- 
ly with  waxed  cord.  Its  contents  lie  before 
me  now — a  pair  of  moccasins  fashioned  of 
the  finest  doeskin,  tanned  so  beautifully 
that  the  delicious  smoke  fragrance  fills  the 
room,  and  so  effectively  that  they  could 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water  without 
destroying  their  softness.  The  tongue- 
shaped  piece  over  the  instep  is  of  white 
fawnskin  heavily  ornamented  in  five  colors 
of  silk.  Where  the  top  joins  the  foot  the 
slipper  is  worked  over  and  over  into  a 
narrow  cord  of  red  and  blue  silk.  The 
edge  about  the  ankle  is  turned  over, 
deeply  scalloped,  and  bound  at  the  top 
with  a  broad  band  of  blue  silk  stitched 
with  pink.  Two  tiny  blue  bows  at  either 
side  the  ankle  ornament  the  front.  Alto- 
gether a  most  magnificent  foot-gear.  No 
word  accompanied  them,  apparently,  but 
after  some  search  I  drew  a  bit  of  paper 
from  the  toe  of  one  of  them.  It  was  in- 
scribed simply :  "  Fort  la  Cloche." 


The  Books  of  a  Season 

A  Record  and  Reciew 

THE  present  publishing  season  does  not  promise  a  large  number  of  books  of 
permanent  value — a  fact  which  will  bring  no  distress  to  the  lovers  of  good 
literature.  There  are  far  too  many  books  issued  for  the  interests  of  good 
writing  or  of  thoughtful  readers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  volumes  of  fiction  and  of 
verse  published  would  better  remain  in  manuscript  for  the  kindly  perusal  of  friends. 
Many  are  not  badly  written,  but  they  lack  reality,  freshness,  force,  or  beauty.  Vital 
books,  or  books  which  bear  the  touch  of  art,  appear  every  season;  but  Ihey  are 
almost  lost  in  a  mass  of  publications  which  have  no  real  claim  on  public  attention. 
These  last  are  fairly  well  written,  but  they  are  essentially  commonplace  in  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  form.  Among  the  serious  works  of  the  spring  must  be  counted  the  volumes  of 
Carlyle  and  Darwin  letters,  the  biography  of  Bishop  Westcott,  the  studies  in  contem- 
porary biography  by  Mr.  Brice,  Georg  Brandes's  account  of  Poland,  the  initial - 
volume  of  Mr.  Liddell's  edition  of  Shakespeare  and  the  earUer  issues  of  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Emerson's  works,  Mr.  Foster's  "  Amer- 
ican Diplomacy  in  the  East,"  Mr.  Chadwick's  biographical  study  of  Channing, 
"  A  New  Book  of  Essays  "  by  that  clever  young  English  journalist,  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton, Professor  Flint's  "  Agnosticism,"  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown's  "  The  Essence 
of  Christianity,"  Professor  Hilprecht's  "Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  Dr.  W.  DeWiit  Hyde's  little  book  entitled  "  Jesus'  Way,"  and  Presi- 
dent H.  C.  King's  "  Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness."  Some  of  these  have 
already  been  reviewed,  others  are  spoken  of  in  this  issue,  a  few  must  be  treated  later. 

The  New  Novels 

Among  the  host  of  novels  a  small  group  before  him.  This  remarkable  story,  full 
of  significant  works  may  be  selected.  Mr.  of  incident  and  of  striking  descriptions 
James  Lane  Allen's  new  story, "  Crypts  of  of  life  and  landscape  in  the  far  north, 
the  Heart "  (Macmillan),  is  promised  for  contains  a  deep  truth  which  is  embed- 
the  early  summer,  and  is  understood  to  be  ded  in  the  narrative  and  is  all  the  more 
a  careful  and  interesting  study  of  character  effective  because  it  is  never  obtruded, 
presented  with  the  charm  of  style  which  The  appearance  of  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
is  the  possession  of  the  author  of  "  Flute  Smith's  collection  of  short  stories,  "  The 
and  Violin."  This  story  is  certain  to  take  Under  Dog,"  will  be  awaited  with  inter- 
a  foremost  place  among  recent  novels.  A  est  by  the  wide  circle  of  readers  who 
good  deal  is  expected  in  connection  with  have  learned  to  expect  from  this  vigorous 
Mr.  Jack  London's  "  Call  of  the  Wild "  and  accomplished  writer  fresh  incident, 
(same  publishers),  which  is  regarded  as  the  direct  style,  vivacity,  genuine  feeling,  and 
best  piece  of  work,  which  this  forcible  abundant  humor.  (Scribners.) 
writer  has  given  the  public,  and  as  likely  The  discussion  about  the  indebtedness 
to  make  a  deep  impression  by  reason  of  its  of  Mrs.  Ward  to  the  "  Correspondence  of 
power  and  its  unusual  theme.  It  tells,  with  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  "  for  some  of  the 
intimate  human  association,  the  story  of  material  in  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter " 
a  great  and  noble  dog  who  is  stolen  from  (Harpers)  ought  not  to  divert  attention 
a  range  in  southern  California,  carried  to  from  the  real  issue — the  quality  and  vital- 
Alaska,  slowly  changes  his  nature  under  ity  of  the  novel.  Concerning  these  things 
brutal  treatment,  moves  further  and  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions,  how- 
further  away  from  civilization,  and  at  last  ever  wide  may  be  the  differences  of 
/Consorts  with  wolves  and  becomes  a  judgment  touching  particular  .incidents  in 
creature  of  the  wild  a3  his  ancestors  were  the  tale.    It  is  far  and  away  the  best  piece 
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of  fiction  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  given  the 
world  ;  and  that  is  saying  much,  for  she 
is  a  woman  of  great  ability,  a  tireless 
and  exacting  worker,  and  a  most  con- 
scientious artist  In  construction,  con- 
trast of  character,  variety,  and  freshness, 
above  all,  in  lightness  of  touch  and  ease 
of  mood,  Mrs.  Ward  has  done  nothing 
which  ranks  with  her  latest  novel.  "  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter  "  deals  with  a  very  com- 
plex character,  with  many  elements  which 
were  difficult  to  harmonize,  and  with  a 
moral  problem  not  easily  solved.  She 
has  scored  a  notable  success  under  very 
exacting  conditions.  Her  novel  is  pro- 
foundly interesting;  it  moves  forward 
not  only  with  dramatic  unity,  but  with 
increasing  intensity  of  emotion;  and 
the  moral  question  is  fairly  met  and 
answered.  The  story  bears  the  marks  of 
distinction  throughout ;  it  is,  from  many 
points  of  view,  a  novel  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance. Its  connection  with  the  well-known 
letters  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  very  brief  comment :  Mrs. 
Ward  got  from  those  letters  a  study  of 
a  very  unusual  and  interesting  tempera- 
ment, hints  of  several  relationships  or 
incidents  of  importance,  and  occasional 
descriptions  and  analyses  of  emotion. 
This  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so 
long  as  no  concealment  of  her  indebted- 
ness was  made  or  intended.  The  cor- 
respondence is  so  well  known  that  a 
woman  of  Mrs.  Ward's  intelligence — to 
say  nothing  of  her  character — would  never 
have  dreamed  of  using  such  accessible 
material  without  detection ;  the  first  name 
of  the  heroine  is  taken  from  the  corre- 
spondence; and  the  correspondence  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  novel. 
Mrs.  Ward's  mistake  was  in  not  foreseeing 
the  criticism  of  those  literal  people  who 
never  understand  a  writer's  intention  or 
attitude  unless  it  is  stated  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  and  prefacing  her  story  with  a 
note  explaining  the  use  she  had  made  of 
a  well-known  publication. 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Red  Rock  " 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  given  us 
several  short  stories,  but  nothing  so  im- 
portant as  •*  Gordon  Keith  "  (Scribners) — 
a  novel  of  serious  purpose  and  generous 
dimensions,  crowded  with  actors  and  full 
of  incident.  The  South  has  had  no  such 
studious  and  thorough  interpreter  of  the 
successive  stages  of  its  Tife  as  Mr.  Pag^. 


In  his  earlier  short  stories,  of  which 
"Mars  Chan"  and  "Meh  Lady"  are 
delightful  examples,  he  recalled  the  charm 
of  the  old  regime,  with  its  gracious  hos- 
pitality, its  generous  ideals  of  life,  the 
touch  of  the  chivalrous  in  its  manners  and 
speech.  In  "  Red  Rock  "  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  so-called  Re- 
construction period  were  presented  with 
convincing  clearness;  and  the  misery, 
humiliation,  and  anarchy  of  those  years 
of  misgovernment  were  sketched  with  a 
firm  hand.  In  "  Gordon  Keith  "  the  new 
South  comes  into  view,  and  the  conditions 
of  twenty  years  ago  are  reproduced  from 
first-hand  knowledge  and  in  the  fullest 
detail.  Gordon  Keith,  the  son  of  an  old 
Virginia  planter  of  the  bluest  blood,  is 
brought  face  to  face,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  with  the  wreck  of  the  family 
fortunes,  the  destruction  of  the  old  social 
order,  the  dispersion  of  the  old  society, 
the  disappearance  of  the  world  in  which 
his  fathers  had  lived.  He  inherited  the 
best  traditions  of  the  vanished  life — its 
keen  sense  of  honor,  its  chivalrous  feeling 
toward  women,  its  courtesy,*  its  courage. 
With  these  traditions  and  loyal  to  the 
ideals  they  have  bred  in  his  soul,  the 
young  Virginian  quietly  accepts  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  adjusts 
himself  to  the  new  conditions,  and 
works  out  his  deliverance  with  high- 
minded  resolution  and  courage.  The 
novel  is  a  study  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
South  dealing  strongly  and  successfully 
with  modem  conditions.  It  is,  above  all, 
a  portrait  of  an  American  gentleman ;  a 
man  whose  integrity  has  ripened  into  that 
finest  of  fine  things — a  delicate  and  real 
sense  of  honor. 

Mr.  Page  has  the  courage  of  emotions 
as  well  as  of  convictions,  and  has  filled 
his  story  with  incident  and  adventure; 
shifting  the  scene  rapidly  from  tidewater 
Virginia  to  the  mountains  where  Gordon 
teaches  school  and  has  his  first  love 
affair,  to  the  newly  exploited  section  where 
a  mining  town  springs  up  like  a  gourd  in 
a  night,  and  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  society  and  Wall  Street  are  de- 
scribed with  many  effective  touches  and 
much  wholesome  satire.  "  Gordon  Keith  " 
is,  in  fact,  a  good,  old-fashioned  ro- 
mance with  some  improbabilities  of  plot ; 
a  genuine,  uncompromising  love  Story, 
with  strong  contrasts  of  character  and  a 
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great  variety  of  happenings  of  many 
kinds.  It  is  not  equally  convincing  in  all 
parts,  and  it  lacks,  by  reason  of  the  mate- 
rial with  which  it  deals,  the  charm  which 
invests  "  Meh  Lady  "  and  has  given  it  a 
place  among  American  classics  ;  but  it  is 
a  strong,  sincere,  and  deeply  interesting 
novel  of  character  and  of  manners  as  well. 

A  more  striking  contrast  in  manner, 
method,  and  selection  could  hardly  be 
found  than  that  which  exists  between 
"Gordon  Keith"  and  Mr.  Henry  James's 
latest  volume,  "  The  Better  Sort "  (Scrib- 
ners).  This  group  of  short  stories  shows 
Mr.  James  at  his  best,  in  comparison  with 
his  later  work  The  charm  of  "  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim"  is  not  on  these  tales, 
nor  can  any  one  of  them  be  ranked  with 
"The  Real  Thing;"  but  they  are  admi- 
rable studies  of  the  subtle  and  complex 
problems  of  character  and  temperament 
with  which  Mr.  James  loves  to  deal. 
Much  of  his  later  work  has  been  the  joy 
of  those  who  delight  in  psychology  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  reveling  in 
literature.  "  The  Wings  of  a  Dove,"  as 
fiction,  was  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
art  whose  chief  function  is  to  deepen  and 
freshen  the  sense  of  life — ^to  interpret, 
portray,  and  suggest  simply,  lucidly,  nobly, 
and  convincingly.  These  stories  are  less 
obscure  and  are  written  in  a  much  better 
style  than  "  The  Wings  of  a  Dove."  Two 
or  three  of  them  really  make  their  drift 
and  movement  clear,  and  all  of  them 
abound  in  those  delicate  touches  and 
shadings  of  which  Mr.  James  is  a  master. 

To  open  the  attractively  made  reprint 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith's  two  recent 
stories,  "  The  Turquoise  Cup  "  and  "  The 
Desert,"  after  reading  "The  Better  Sort," 
is  to  emerge  suddenly  from  a  very  rich, 
dim  interior  to  the  light  and  beauty  of 
a  terrace  overlooking  an  Italian  garden. 
There  is  a  suspicion  of  artificiality  in  the 
surroundings;  but  how  clear  the  sky  is 
and  how  delightful  the  prospect  1  These 
stories,  like  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  and 
"  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-box,"  are  not  made 
of  the  substance  of  human  life,  but  are 
skillfully  devised  and  delicately  made 
objects  of  art,  which  give  us  delight  by 
reason  of  the  deftness  of  their  workman- 
ship and  the  vivacity  and  charm  of  their 
manner.     (Scribners.) 

The  intellectual  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  thoroughly  trained  New  England 


mind  have  rarely  been  more  interestingly 
disclosed  than  in  Miss  Annie  Eliot  Trum- 
bull's latest  story,  "  Life's  Common  Way," 
a  study  of  a  group  of  people  in  a  small 
New  England  city  who  are  thrown  into 
very  intimate  relations  by  reason  of  the 
long  living  together  of  the  families,  by 
affinities  of  taste,  and  by  circumstances. 
The  story  is  not  only  a  very  keen  study 
of  character,  but  it  is  full  of  capital  satiri- 
cal touches  on  the  excesses  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  so-called  modern  woman, 
with  incidental  comments  on  those  fea- 
tures of  women's  clubs  and  associations 
which  mark  what  might  be  called  the 
overflow  of  the  movement  for  liberation. 
Miss  Trumbull's  wit  is  the  true  New  Eng- 
land type — clear,  keen,  delicate.  The 
heroine  of  the  story,  Ursula,  is  a  charm- 
ing creature,  whose  mind  plays  with 
almost  infallible  precision,  who  is  sure  to 
say  the  most  effective  thing  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  of  whose  talk  the  reader 
never  tires.  It  might  have  been  difficult 
to  live  up  to  her,  but  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  live  with  her  in  a  book.  "  Life's 
Common  Way  "  is  written  with  the  utmost 
care;  is  subtle  without  being  too  subtle, 
and  refined  without  being  over-refined.  It 
must  be  counted  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
work  of  the  season.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 
It  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Zola  in  his 
later  books  carried  to  an  excess  the  elab- 
oration of  detail,  and  came  to  ignore  alto- 
gether a  thing  to  which  he  never  paid  much 
attention — the  idea  of  unity,  proportion, 
and  construction.  His  last  book,  "  Truth," 
is,  accordingly,  laborious  reading;  it  is  an 
argument  illustrated  by  fictitious  incidents 
rather  than  a  novel  of  character  or  action. 
Yet  its  relation  to  the  Dreyfus  case,  in 
which  the  author  played  the  noble  part 
of  champion  of  justice,  and  its  denuncia- 
tion of  clericalism  in  education  and  poli- 
tics, make  it  worthy  of  attention.  It 
parallels  the  Dreyfus  case  in  part  only; 
the  author,  whether  from  tact  or  because 
he  hated  clericalism  worse  than  the  cor- 
rupt army  ring,  entirely  eliminated  the 
latter  element  from  his  story.  The  hero 
is  a  Jewish  schoolmaster  falsely  accused 
of  a  hideous  crime  really  committed  by  a 
priest ;  to  save  the  priest  the  whole  power 
of  the  Church  is  exerted — perjury,  subor- 
nation of  testimony,  villainy  of  every 
kind,  all  are  used  without  compunction 
by  those  high  in  authority.     The  convic- 
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tion,  torture  on  a  penal  island,  agitation 
for  a  rehearing,  and  final  partial  exculpa- 
tion of  the  Jew,  follow  the  Dreyfus  facts 
rather  closely.  The  minute  study  of  cleri- 
cal influence  on  schools  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Associations  laws.  Considered 
as  an  attack  on  the  Church  as  it  exists  in 
France,  the  book  is  weak  because  of  its 
passion  and  the  extreme  positions  taken ; 
charges  of  immorality  on  a  large  scale  are 
based  on  purely  imaginative  or  fictional 
dramatic  episodes;  altogether  too  much 
is  assumed  to  be  true  without  the  adduc- 
ing of  evidence.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in 
this  way  a  novel  may  be  made  to  appeal  to 
prejudice  and  passion  altogether  unfairly; 
and,  making  all  allowance  for  M.  Zola's 
earnestness  and  fundamental  love  of  jus- 
tice, "  Truth  "  still  leaves  the  impression 
of  being  only  half  truth  and  half  bitter 
and  probably  unjust  denunciation.  (John 
Lane.) 

"  The .  Circle,"  by  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston,  has  something  more  than  prom- 
ise; there  is  good  actual  performance, 
especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which 
visualize  characters  and  incidents  in  a 
quite  unusual  way  and  make  the  jaded 
novel-reader  feel  that  the  author  has  a 
power  and  a  clear-cut  method  of  her  own. 
The  principal  woman  character,  Anna 
Solney,  has  life  and  an  impulsive,  eager 
personality  that  well  fit  her  course  around 
the  "  circle  "  of  poverty,  ambition,  success, 
love,  and  self-abnegation.  There  are 
improbabilities  in  the  plot,  and  in  at  least 
one  character,  Mrs.  Maxstead,  a  lack  of 
convincing  reality,  but  all  in  all  the  story 
is  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  reader 
leaves  it  with  the  feeling  that  the  author 
may  be  looked  to  for  other  novels  of 
serious  value.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

When  "  The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City  " 
appeared.  The  Outlook  reprinted  one  of 
its  chapters,  and  commended  it  as  a  seri- 
ous and  well-considered  attempt,  based 
on  thorough,  first-hand  knowledge,  to 
describe  conditions  in  tenement-house 
sections  of  New  York,  and  the  means  and 
instruments,  some  in  the  experimental 
and  some  in  a  well-developed  stage,  which 
have  been  shaped  to  meet  those  needs. 
Mrs.  Betts  has  followed  her  first  book  by 
a  second,  "The  Story  of  an  East  Side 
Family"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  which 
is  primarily  a  story,  with  narrative  and 
dramatic  interest,  with  contrasted  types 


of  character,  and  involving  a  working  out 
of  motives,  and  the  action  and  reaction 
on  character,  which  constitute  plot.  Some 
of  the  chapters  were  first  printed  in  The 
Outlook  As  a  story  the  book  will  win 
its  own  readers,  who  will  find  it  fresh 
in  feeling,  vivid  in  its  portraiture  of 
character,  and  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  life.  The  book  has, 
however,  another  interest  The  material 
with  which  it  deals  will  be  new  to  far  the 
greater  majority  of  its  readers.  It  is  a 
story  of  life  on  the  East  Side.  Usually  in 
fiction  of  this  kind  the  people  whose  lives 
are  described  are  studied  and  reported  from 
the  standpoint  of  people  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent station,  and  often  with  an  unintentional 
but  unmistakable  air  of  condescension. 
In  this  book  Mrs.  Betts  has  studied  the 
people  from  their  own  point  of  view ;  it  is 
their  own  story  that  is  told,  and  the  char- 
acters are  drawn  from  their  own  class,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  men  and  women  of  a 
different  social  training.  It  is  realistic  in 
the  sense  that  it  describes  existing  con- 
ditions with  great  detail,  and  with  that 
fresh  feeling  which  characterizes  all  Mrs. 
Betts's  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  unlike 
most  stories,  however,  in  that  it  is  a  novel 
of  growth — the  record  of  an  evolution  of 
character.  It  begins  with  marriage,  and 
traces  the  evolution  of  family  life  and  the 
changes  in  conditions  wrought  by  econ- 
omy and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  and  woman  whose  story  is 
told.  This  gives  Mrs.  Betts  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  family  life  of  the 
East  Side  as  it  is,  with  its  own  standards, 
its  own  point  of  view,  its  own  social  gra- 
dations, amusements,  occupations,  its  vir- 
tues and  its  vices.  In  doing  this,  she 
draws  freely  on  her  large  and  close  ob- 
servation and  infuses  into  her  narrative 
the  vitality  of  her  own  sympathy  with  the 
men  and  women  she  presents. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  charm 
and  the  unconventional  personal  narrative 
of  Mr.  Henderson's  "  John  Percy  field  " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  a  book  with 
not  a  little  of  what  is  called  "  bumptious- 
ness" Down  East,  with  here  and  there 
pages  or  sentences  that  "rub  the  reader 
the  wrong  way,"  and  with  a  touch  of 
sentimentalism ;  yet  as  a  book  it  pleases 
and  even  delights  by  its  graceful  de- 
scription and  vivid  telling  of  personal 
experience  and  adventure;  of  Mr.  Paul 
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Gwynne's  "  The  Pagan  at  the  Shrine " 
(Macmillan),  in  which  a  singularly  brilliant 
and  witty  rendering  of  Spanish  village 
life  serves  as  background  for  the  tragedy 
of  a  priest's  sin  and  penance;  of  Mr. 
Stewart  Edward  White's  "  Conjuror's 
House  "  (  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  which 
combines  a  curious  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions far  North  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's territory  with  a  forcible  story  of 
danger  and  love;  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Cook's 
"Roderick  Taliaferro,"  an  exciting  ro- 
mance of  Mexico  in  Maximilian's  time 
(Macmillan);   of  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller's 


story  of  country  life  called  "  Darrel " 
(Lothrop);  of  Mr.  Will  Harben's  whole- 
some novel  of  North  Georgia  character, 
"The  Substitute"  (Harpers);  of  Alice 
C.  Hegan's  lively  and  amusing  "Lovey 
Mary  "  (Century),  which  carries  on  some 
of  the  highly  original  creations  of  "  Mrs. 
Wiggs"  and  introduces  new  ones;  and 
of  several  other  works  of  fiction  which 
help  redeem  the  recent  lists  of  fiction  from 
the  too  common  and  too  broad  charges 
of  inferiority.  Still  other  stories  are 
spoken  of  in  this  issue  under  the  head 
Books  of  the  Week. 


A  Group  of  Noteworthy  Books 


The  revised  edition  of  the  Variorum 
"  Macbeth  "  (Lippincott),  first  published 
by  Dr.  Furness  in  1873,  is  prefaced  by  a 
very  interesting  introductory  note  in  which 
the  editor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
almost  as  many  years  now  separate  us 
from  the  first  volume  in  this  edition  as, 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  separated 
it  from  the  Variorum  edition  of  1821 ; 
that  during  these  years  so  much  has  been 
added  in  the  way  9f  criticism  and  illus- 
tration that  the  woVd  "  new  "  as  applied 
to  the  earlier  volumes  has  become  almost 
misleading,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
"  newest  new  "  Variorum.  Dr.  Furness 
has  used  in  all  the  Variorum  editions  so 
far,  except  the  first  four,  the  First  Folio 
text ;  and  this  text  is  now  substituted  for 
the  composite  text  originally  used  in  the 
earlier  "  Macbeth."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
Jr.,  has  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
this  great  enterprise,  which  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  American  scholarship. 
Upon  him  has  devolved  the  work  of  revis- 
ion ;  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  change  to  the  First  Folio  text 
has  necessitated  a  new  collation  of  all 
the  texts.  The  next  play  in  this  series, 
it  is  announced,  will  probably  be  "  Rich- 
ard HI."  Scholars  and  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare who  are  able  to  follow  the  work  of 
Dr.  Furness  will  be  deeply  interested  in 
this  note  :  "  Surely,  the  instances  are  not 
many  where  a  literary  task  begun  by  a 
father  is  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by 
a  5ori ;  still  fewer  are  they  where  the 
iath^r  can  retire  within  the  shadow  with 
such  conviction,  as  is  noi^  hnne,  that  the 


younger  hands  are  the  better  hands  and 
that  the  work  will  be  done  more  deftly  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past" 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  is  one  of  the  men 
who,  like  Charles  Lamb,  loves  not  only 
persons  but  places.  He  has  what  may 
be  called  the  local  genius ;  the  feeling  for 
Penates  and  the  lesser  gods ;  the  happy 
faculty  of  getting  at  the  significant  details  ; 
those  things  which  preserve  the  most  inti- 
mate associations.  In  the  list  of  "  Liter- 
ary Landmarks  "  which  have  come  from 
Mr.  Hutton 's  hands,  nothing,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  so  attractive  and  so  well  done 
from  the  standpoint  of  happy  use  of  rich 
material  as  "  The  Literary  Landmarks  of 
Oxford  "  (Scribners),  a  beautifully  made 
book  to  the  eye  and  a  very  interesting 
book  to  the  imagination.  It  was  written 
under  the  spell  of  the  old  university  city, 
and  it  was  written  for  the  lovers  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  Hutton  spent  a  summer  in  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  house  and  saturated  himself 
with  the  atmosphere,  studying  each  col- 
lege individually,  working  up  its  tradi- 
tions, learning  its  literary  associations, 
and  with  the  skill  of  an  expert  following 
all  the  clues.  It  is  not  the  fashion  in 
Oxford  to  know  much  about  the  literary 
associations  of  the  college,  as  it  is  not  the 
fashion  for  the  men  who  live  in  the  larger 
colleges  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  smaller  colleges.  Oxford  etiquette  is 
as  complicated  and  as  unfathomable  as 
the  organization  of  some  of  the  colleges ; 
no  man  knows  its  principle,  although  a 
good  many  men  know  its  practice.  Mr. 
Hutton  has  taken  the  walks,  gathered  the 
material,  and,  although  he  deals  with  a 
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great  number  of  separate  localities  and 
with  a  large  group  of  men  who  are  not 
related  to  one  another,  has  managed  to 
give  his  account  the  narrative  touch,  and 
therefore  the  narrative  interest  The 
illustrations  are  fascinating,  and  admirably 
interpret  the  text  There  are  some  errors 
in  the  volume  which  have  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  proof-reader. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  brings  very  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  time,  the  habit  of  a 
trained  observer,  and  an  admirably  lucid 
style  to  his  "  Studies  in  Contemporary 
Biography  "  (Macmillan).  These  studies 
b^^  with  Disraeli  and  close  with  Glad- 
stone, and  include  portraits  of  TroUope, 
Parnell,  J.  R.  Green,  T.  H.  Green,  Mr. 
Godkin,  Cardinal  Manning,  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  and  other  well-known  and  interest- 
ing personalities.  In  every  case  Mr. 
Bryce  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  friend ; 
but  friendship  with  Mr.  Bryce,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  does  not  mean  blindness 
to  limitation  and  defect.  It  means  sym- 
pathy, but  it  also  means  intelligence — the 
two  prime  qualities  in  human  portraiture, 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  all  criticism.  The 
dispassionate  spirit  in  which  this  volume 
is  written,  its  clearness  of  analysis,  and 
its  human  interest  are  indicated  by  this 
quotation  from  the  study  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field: 

He  felt  himself  no  Englishman,  and  watched 
English  life  and  politics  as  a  student  of  natu- 
ral nistory  might  watch  the  habits  of  bees  or 
ants.  English  society  was  then,  and  perhaps 
is  still,  more  complex,  more  full  of  inconsist- 
encies, of  contrasts  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, bfetween  appearances  and  realities,  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  Nowhere  so  much 
limitation  of  view  among  the  fashionable,  so 
much  Pharisaism  among  the  respectable,  so 
much  vulgarity  among  the  rich,  mixed  with  so 
much  real  earnestness,  benevolence,  and  good 
sense ;  nowhere,  therefore,  so  much  to  seem 
merely  ridiculous  to  one  who  looked  at  it 
from  without,  wanting  the  sympathy  which 
comes  from  the  love  of  mankind,  or  even  from 
the  love  of  one's  country.  It  was  natural  for 
a  young  man  with  Disraeli's  gifts  to  ihock  at 
what  he  saw.  But  he  would  not  sit  stUl  in 
mere  contempt.  The  thirst  for  power  and 
fame  g^ave  him  no  rest.  He  must  gain  what 
he  saw  ever^  one  around  him  struggling  for. 
He  must  triumph  over  these  people  whose 
foUies  amused  nim;  and  the  sense  that  he 
perceived  and  could  use  their  follies  would  add 
zest  to  his  triumph.  He  might  have  been  a 
great  satirist ;  he  resolved  to  become  a  great 
statesman. 

Mr.  Georg  ^randes  is  a  brilliant  |f 
not  always  a  trustworthy  critic,  combin- 


ing the  thoroughness  of  the  modem  physi- 
ological criticism  with  the  freedom  of 
the  purely  aosthetic  critic.  His  study  of 
Shakespeare  is  an  example  of  painstaking 
investigation  and  of  very  free  use  of 
fancy.  The  series  of  volumes  which  he  is 
now  issuing  on  "  Main  Currents  in  Nine- 
teenth Century  Literature,"  upon  which 
comment  has  been  made  in  these  columns, 
brings  out  very  clearly  both  the  fullness  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  occasional  audacity, 
not  to  say  willfulness,  of  generalfzation. 
His  latest  volume,  or  the  latest  to  be 
translated,  "  Poland :  A  Study  of  the 
Land,  People,  and  Literature"  (Mac- 
millan), is  really  a  contribution  to  the 
series  of  "  Main  Currents,"  for  it  is  essen- 
tially a  study  of  the  genius  and  temper  of 
the  Polish  people.  The  volume  records 
impressions  gained  in  Poland  during  suc- 
cessive visits,  with  an  appreciation  of 
Polish  literature  of  the  last  century,  based 
on  long  study.  Mr.  Brandes,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  in  profound  sympathy 
with  the  Poles ;  for  no  man  of  imagination 
and  of  heart  could  be  in  that  unhappy 
country  without  being  touched  and  over- 
shadowed by  one  of  the  greatest  of  na- 
tional tragedies.  He  finds  in  Poland  the 
finest  and  purest  expression  of  the  Slavonic 
genius  and  character,  *'  the  perfect  blossom 
of  the  Slavonic  race,"  and  he  interprets 
her  as  '<  a  symbol  of  all  which  is  best  that 
the  human  race  have  thought  and  for 
which  they  have  fought"  The  poetic 
temperament  of  the  Pole,  his  extraordinary 
sensibility,  his  power  of  feeling,  which 
make  him  the  artist  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  in  so  many  fields,  Mr.  Brandes 
understands  and  conveys  in  these  very 
interesting  impressions.  No  modern  man 
is  more  elusive  than  the  Pole  for  readers 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  provoking  to  the  imagi- 
nation. His  brilliancy,  his  sensitiveness, 
his  apparent  inconsistency,  so  admirably 
depicted  by  Cherbuliez,  so  splendidly  off- 
set by  his  long  if  unavailing  resistance 
and  by  his  passionate  devotion  to  his 
country,  are  clearly  brought  out. 

Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  has  already 
written  several  volumes  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  people  of  general  intelligence 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  art 
education  in  the  way  of  understanding 
nature  and  art  His  latest  volume,  **  The 
Meaning  of  Fictures "  (Scribners),  is  an 
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endeavor,  in  six  chapters,  to  analyze 
clearly  and  simply  the  elements  of  paint- 
ing, so  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  see 
what  is  in  a  picture,  to  judge  of  its  quality, 
and  to  feel  its  charm.  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
discusses  truth  in  painting,  individuality, 
imagination,  pictorial  painting,  decorative 
quality,  and  subject ;  and  he  succeeds  in 
conveying  a  great  deal  of  information 
without  being  didactic.  His  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  art. 
At  times  he  is  somewhat  vague  in  state- 
ment ;  but  the  treatment  is  so  essentially 
sound  and  rational  that  one  is  not  dis- 
posed to  linger  over  minor  defects,  but  to 
commend  the  volume  as  a  really  success- 
ful endeavor  not  so  much  to  popularize 
art  as  to  enable  the  observer  untrained 
in  artistic  matters  to  use  his  eyes,  his 
imagination,  and  his  intellect  to  good  pur- 
pose.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  foot-notes  on 
contemporary  history  is  Madame  Mary 
King  Waddington's  "  Letters  of  a  Diplo- 
mat's Wife,"  which  have  been  appearing 
serially  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine."  Ma- 
dame Waddington,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
King,  President  of  Columbia  College.  In 
1874  she  married  M.  Waddington,  who 
was  subsequently  sent  by  the  Firench 
Government  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  and 
held  the  position  of  French  Ambassador 
at  the  English  Court  for  ten  years.  Ma- 
dame Waddington  had,  therefore,  extraor- 
dinary opportunities  of  seeing  court  life 
and  meeting  distinguished  people  in  all 
departments.  She  was  a  very  clear-headed, 
sensible,  keen-witted  American  woman, 
with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  with 
a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  she  was  placed ;  not  in  any 
sense  overawed  by  the  splendor  that 
surrounded  her,  but  entering  into  court 
life  with  zest  and  appreciation  of  its  un- 
usual human  phases.  Her  letters  to  her 
family,  which  have  been  collected  in  this 
book,  gain  rather  than  lose  by  their  fa- 
miliarity. The  pictures  which  they  give 
of  Queen  Victoria;  of  the  members  of  her 
family,  and  of  many  contemporary  royal 
personages  on  the  Continent  are  well 
drawn  ;  and  the  correspondence  was  well 
worth  preserving  in  book  form.  (Scrib- 
ners.) 

There  has  been  an  undeniable  increase 


of  interest  in  the  last  few  years  in  what 
are  now  called  generically  nature  books. 
Among  the  books  of  this  class  of  quite 
recent  publication,  special  interest  attaches 
to  "  The  Story  of  a  Bird  Lover,"  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  D.  Scott,  because  the  author — who 
is  the  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Ornithol- 
ogy in  Princeton  University — gives  a  novel 
and  immensely  picturesque  view  of  the 
relations  between  birds  and  human  beings. 
Mr.  Scott  has  for  many  years  studied  the 
habits  of  living  birds,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  has  in  his  house  at  Princeton  a  collec- 
tion of  some  four  or  five  hundred  living 
birds.  This  collection  and  Mr.  Scott's 
methods  and  purposes  of  studying  it  are, 
we  think,  absolutely  unique.  In  the  pres- 
ent book  one  finds  not  only  the  result  of 
the  author's  investigations,  but  a  readable 
account  of  the  explorations,  travel  expe- 
riences, and  scientific  observations  of  a 
man  who  has  spent  almost  all  his  life  in 
nature-study.     (The  Outlook  Company.) 

Readers  of  Ihe  Outlook  know  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Hodder's  "  A  Fight  for  the  City  " 
not  only  presents  the  story  of  Mr. 
Jerome's  campaign  against  Tammany  and 
city  corruption  from  the  point  o!  view  of 
an  eye-witness  and  participant,  but  that 
it  also  furnishes  in  a  finished  literary 
form  a  keen  analysis  of  municipal  dangers 
and  a  recognition  of  the  direction  where 
lies  hope  for  the  future.  The  chap- 
ters which  originally  appeared  in  The 
Outlook,  together  with  some  passages 
omitted  in  the  serial  publication,  two 
entirely  new  chapters,  and  a  most  inter- 
esting preface,  now  appear  in  book  form 
(Macmillan).  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
subject  was  thus  taken  up  by  a  writer 
who  has  the  novelist's  sense  of  humor 
and  dramatic  action  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal philosopher's  ability  to  connect  cause 
and  effect,  and  with  these  something 
of  Mr.  Jerome's  own  burning  hatred  of 
oppression  and  love  of  civic  righteous- 
ness. As  Mr.  Hodder  says,  the  interest 
of  this  campaign  is  neither  local  nor 
ephemeral. 

Among  books  of  biographical  or  semi- 
biographical  interest,  in  addition  to  the 
"  Letters  of  Darwin  "  (Appleton),  of  which 
we  hope  to  speak  at  length  soon,  and  two 
or  three  other  works  spoken  of  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  there  should  be  mentioned 
the  "  Life  of  Miss  Yonge  "  (Macmillan),  an 
adequate  and  interesting  record  of  a  sweet- 
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the  art  of  Botticelli  is  delicate  as  has  been 
that  of  tew  painters,  yet  he  could  be  a 
realist  too,  if  he  chose,  as  witness  the  Sis- 
tine  frescoes.  Here  Mr.  Streeter's  volume 
is  specially  valuable,  as  was  Mr.  Douglas's 
recently  published  biography  of  Fra  An- 
gelico.  These  books  call  the  attention 
of  men  away  from  the  popular  easel  pic- 
tures by  Fra  Angelico  and  Botticelli  in 
Florence,  Paris,  and  London  to  the  less- 
known  frescoes  in  the  Vatican — frescoes 
which  reveal  an  art  both  virile  and 
vital  to  a  hitherto  unsuspected  degree. 
Lastly,  the  latest  biography  of  Botticelli 
is  of  peculiar  interest,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  his  works  are  placed 
in  a  new  chronological  order.  Classifica- 
tion according  to  period  is  certainly  a 
more  scientific  and  critical  method  than 
classification  according  to  subject — a 
method  followed  by  too  many  biographers 
of  artists,  who  treat  the  various  canvases 
under  the  captions  of  religious  works,  alle- 
gorical works,  historical  works,  and  por- 
traits. In  his  relation  to  the  first  caption, 
Botticelli  is  apparently  to  our  author,  as 
indeed  to  most  observers,  of  most  impor- 
tance. He  was,  in  truth,  an  exponent  of 
what  Symonds  was  wont  to  call "  the  double 
mind  of  the  Renaissance,"  a  mind  both 
Christian  and  Hellenic.  Even  the  tyro 
in  art  may  observe  in  the  Botticelli  pic- 
tures the  opposing  ideals  of  Christian 
sanctity  and  pagan  culture,  and  queries, 
"  Does  not  this  artist  miss  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  both  ?"  In  those  pictures,  how- 
ever, painted  under  Savonarola's  influence, 
Botticelli  did  rise  to  a  wonderfully  affect- 
ing expression  of  Christian  faith  and 
sentiment,  while  in  every  picture  he 
handled  Christian  themes  with  a  caressing 
tenderness  of  touch  well-nigh  unique  in 
the  whole  domain  of  art  He  is,  as  Mr. 
Wiley  claims,  almost  the  only  painter  of 
Scripture  scenes  who  gives  to  us  a  Greek 
simplicity,  a  Gothic  fervor  and  sometimes 
grandeur,  together  with  a  truly  Renais- 
sance-like illumination.  In  this  last  ele- 
ment he  was  the  painter  of  joy,  as  witness 
his  many  "  Adorations  of  the  Magi "  and 
Madonnas,  themes  which  he  loved  to  dwell 
on.  To  him  the  joyful  Incarnation  was 
the  all-important  subject  for  illustration — 
not  the  gloomy  Passion  and  Crucifixion. 
He  was  the  representative  painter  of  the 
sacred  scenes  in  the  Christ  story  as 
preached  by  St  Francis  of  AssisL 


A  century  later  and  we  stand  in  Ger- 
many, "the  last  country  in  which  the 
Renaissance  came  to  flower,  and  the  first 
in  which  it  faded  to  nothingness."  One 
reason  for  this  was*  the  German  absorp- 
tion in  something  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Renaissance — the  Reforma- 
tion. As  we  study  his  pictures  it  seems 
sometimes  as  if  Botticelli  would  not  or 
could  not  bring  himself  face  to  face  with 
life,  death,  sin,  and  pain — questions  the 
meaning  of  which  he  did  not  seek  to 
fathom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusi- 
asm and  the  abandon  characteristic  of 
Botticelli,  and  favorable  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  Renaissance,  were 
wholly  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Albrecht 
Diirer.  His  slowness  and  dignity,  sa3rs 
Mr.  Wiley,  were  an  inheritance  from  long 
lines  of  ancestors  who  had  lived  and 
fought  beneath  the  misty  canopy  which 
hung  over  the  Elbe  and  the  North  Sea. 

So  long  had  those  forefathers  struggled  with 
bitter  winds  and  still  more  bitter  foes  of  beast 
and  m<in ;  so  long  had  they  coaxed  with  infi- 
nite pains  their  tiny  crops  from  an  ungrateful 
soil ;  so  lon^  had  they  gazed  at  the  specter  of 
death  in  all  its  grisly  shapes  of  terror,  that  at 
last  the  quality  of  gloom  and  earnestness  had 
been  imbued  mto  the  Teutonic  nation.  This 
hi^h  seriousness  is  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  persistent  trait  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  and  one  quite  beyond  the  experience  or 
comprehension  of  the  Latin  mind.  So,  when 
the  awakening  came  to  Germany  .  .  .  some- 
thing ebe  was  aroused  than  arts  or  letters.  . . . 
The  Reformation  was,  nevertheless,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Renaissance  impulse.  .  .  .  The 
Renaissance  emancipated  the  mind  of  Europe ; 
the  Reformation  gave  freedom  to  the  soul. 

Albrecht  Diirer  was  the  first  great  inter- 
preter of  Bible  scenes  during  Reformation 
times.  His  religious  views  were  influ- 
enced by  the  Reformation ;  perhaps  for 
this  reason,  during  his  later  years,  he 
represented  saints  and  apostles  without 
halos  or  any  indication  of  their  superior 
holiness.  While  Mr.  Wiley  and  Mrs. 
Eckenstein — the  two  latest  Diirer  critics — 
are  careful  to  make  mention  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Mantegna  on  the  German 
artist,  although  not  at  such  length  as 
many  would  welcome,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, both  critics  bring  out  the  fact 
that  Diirer  gave  vital  aid  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Alexander  VI.  had  just  issued  a 
bull,  directed  principally  against  the  Ger- 
mans, anathematizing  the  publication  of 
unauthorized  books,  but  he  was  ignorant 
of  a  new  influence  in  Germany  already 
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undermining  his  own — the  art  of  wood- 
engraving.  The  art  of  drawing  per  se^ 
Diirer's  latest  biographer  reminds  us,  has 
its  votaries  especially  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  "  In  the  S6uth,  nature  speaks 
through  the  medium  of  color.  In  the 
North,  the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark 
strike  the  eye  and  engage  the  hand." 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies the  art  of  engraving  on  wood 
served  in  Germany  not  only  as  a  means 
of  spreading  abroad  the  lessons  taught 
by  religion,  it  also  "  afforded  the  possibil- 
ity of  reproving  those  who  tyrannized  and 
oppressed  the  folk."  These  facts  gave 
to  the  art  an  importance,  and,  indeed, 
raised  it  to  a  dignity,  which  it  never  again 
attained.  Contemporary  rivals  in  paint- 
ing might  outstrip  Diirer,  but  in  engrav- 
ing on  wood  and  especially  on  copper  he 
was  unexcelled ;  indeed,  he  brought  the 
art  of  engraving  to  such  a  height  that 
Vasari  justly  called  him  "  the  inventor  of 
a  new  and  noble  system  of  thought" 
This  system  became  an  educative  influ- 
ence  of  distinct  and  notable  importance : 
"in  Italy  only  the  palaces  and  great 
churches  had  paintings'  and  works  of 
sculpture;  but  in  Germany,  through 
DCirer's  achievements,  every  home  had  its 
engraving,  generally  of  some  religious 
subject,  emphasizing  Protestant  rather 
than  Roman  Catholic  Christianity,  and 
becoming  a  perennial  sermon,  especially 
to  the  Hausfrau  and  to  her  children." 

After  all,  Diirer  was  a  true  child  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  his  love  for  the  real  he 
had  the  comradeship  of  the  whole  group 
of  the  Renaissance  artists ;  but  Mr.  Wiley 
actually  claims  that  in  his  devotion  to 
nature  in  her  every  mood  he  had  but 
one  rival — Leonardo  1  Mr.  Wiley  even 
declares  Diirer's  knowledge  of  nature  to 
have  been  truer  and  sincerer  than  Leo- 
nardo's ;  the  Italian  artist  never  gave  as 
much  attention  to  the  setting  of  the  pic- 
ture as  to  its  main  theme ;  the  contrary 
was  true  of  Diirer.  Finally,  both  critics 
dwell  with  emphasis  upon  Diirer's  real- 
ism— a  realism  so  intense  that  the  Ger- 
man's work  fails  to  approximate  ideal 
beauty  ;  it  gives  instead  "  the  harshness 
and  ruggedness  of  the  German  life  of  his 
day ;  its  lack  of  grace  and  loveliness  was 
revealed  in  his  art."  This  is  not  altogether 
surprising,  for,  as  Mr.  Wiley  has  so  im- 
pressively pointed  out  in  his  distinction 


between  the  German  and  die  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  ever-present  idea  of 
death  was  something  from  which  not 
only  the  German  but  still  more  the 
mediaeval  man  could  not  escape,  as  did 
the  man  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  there  had 
been  more  plagues,  wars,  dangers  from 
sun,  beast,  and  the  elements  than  in  the 
later  time,  as  the  early  "  Death  Dances  " 
show.  The  spirit  which  created  these 
was  emancipated  in  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many by  two  men — Hans  Memling  and 
Albrecht  Diirer.  Their  pictures  have 
well  been  called  "  the  books  of  the  illit- 
erate." 

But  a  greater  post-Renaissance  light 
was  to  appear  in  the  North  as  a  painter 
and  etcher  of  Scriptural  scenes.  Ten 
years  ago  M.  Michel  marshaled  carefully 
and  critically  the  facts  of  Rembrandt's  life 
and  work  and  set  them  down  in  an  ample 
biography  which  has  justly  become  a  stand- 
ard book  of  reference.  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell 
attempts  to  do  this  popularly  and  in  small 
compass ;  also  including  the  latest  informa- 
tion concerning  the  great  artist  about  whom 
too  much  still  remains  unrevealed.  The 
homely  truthfulness  of  the  Dutch  art  of 
Rembrandt's  time  occasionally  resulted  in 
details  which  offend  the  taste  of  our  own 
age;  but  the  art  was  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  set  forth  the  humanizing  side  of 
the  Scripture  incidents.  Whether  by  pen 
or  brush,  Rembrandt's  illustrations  of  our 
Lord  always  showed  Him  to  be  more  the 
Son  of  Man  than  the  God  Incarnate.  As 
Mr.  Bell  points  out,  Rembrandt's  Virgin 
Mary  has  none  of  the  delicate  beauty 
conceived  for  her  by  the  Italian  painters ; 
she  is,  instead,  and  beyond  all,  the  type 
of  Motherhood.  Again,  Rembrandt's 
Apostles  have  none  of  the  heroic  dignity 
of  Michelangelo's,  for  instance;  yet  they 
are,  without  question,  devout,  devoted 
fishers  of  men.  Now,  this  lack  of  the 
Botticelli  wish  and  power  to  idealize,  this 
persistence  in  search  of  the  truth,  and 
in  a  certain  willful  neglect  of  the  beautiful, 
unites  Diirer  with  Rembrandt.  The  latter 
seems  to  us  the  greatest  of  all  Bible  illus- 
trators, not  only  in  variety  of  subjects  and 
in  realism  of  technique,  but  also  because 
of  a  particularly  truthful  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  In 
his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  he  did 
not  seek  to  give  dignity  by  a  factitious 
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magnificence  or  by  elevating  personages 
above  their  social  rank,  but  by  inspiring 
respect  for  them  and  interest  in  them  as 
they  were.**  Take  those  in  one  gallery 
alone — for  example,  that  of  the  Hermit- 
age in  St.  Petersburg.  Rembrandt  there 
illustrates  for  us  in  separate  achievements 
"  Abraham  Receiving  the  Angels,"  "  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  "  The  Sons  of  Jacob 
Showing  Him  Joseph's  Coat,"  "  Joseph 
Accused  by  Potiphar's  Wife,"  "  The  Dis- 


grace of  Haman,"  "  The  Reconciliation  of 
David  and  Absalom,"  "  Hannah  Teaching 
the  Infant  Samuel  to  Read,"  "  The  Holy 
Family,"  '*  The  Parable  of  the  Master  of 
the  Vineyard,"  ♦•  The  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son,"  «  The  Incredulity  of  Thomas," 
"  The  Descent  from  the  Cross."  All  these 
are  treated  with  a  frankness,  breadth, 
vigor,  above  all,  with  an  apparently  arbi- 
trary chiaroscuro,  marVelously  conducive 
to  its  purpose  of  Scripture  illustration. 


A   Life  of  James  Martineau ' 


IT  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  official  biography 
of  James  Martineau.  It  shows  abun- 
dant evidence  of  careful  study  of  Dr. 
Martineau's  writings,  and  careful  inquiry 
into  the  more  notable  events  in  his 
uneventful  life.  It  is  painstaking,  and 
characterized  by  every  appearance  of 
scientific  accuracy  of  detail  It  possesses 
also  a  great  number  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
letters,  which  throw  light  on  his  published 
writings  arid  still  more  on  his  personal 
character.  But  the  biographer's  narra- 
tive possesses  neither  imagination  nor 
feeling.  It  is  simply  **  Annals,"  in  which 
incident  and  event  follow  each  other 
in  a  chronological  order,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  by  the  historian  to  indicate 
any  vital  nexus,  any  process  of  develop- 
ment, any  philosophical  significance,  or 
any  spiritual  meaning.  This  lack  of  liter- 
ary quality  is  the  more  evident  because 
everything  that  Dr.  Martineau  himself 
wrote  is  so  distinctly  literary.  His  letters 
are  not  less  perfect  in  form  than  his  more 
carefully  studied  essays.  And  this  beauty 
is  more  than  in  expression ;  it  is  in  a  certain 
indescribable  delicacy  of  thought  suffused 
with  an  equally  indescribable  refinement 
of  feeling.  Refinement  is,  indeed,  the  one 
word  we  should  choose  to  characterize 
Dr.  Martineau.  It  distinguishes  his  face, 
his  thought,  his  spiritual  experience,  his 
form  of  expression.  His  excellence  is  his 
defect.  He  is  not  a  suggestive  writer. 
He  is  not  suggestive  because  he  throws 
out  no  seed-thoughts.  Everything  is  per- 
fect    One  can   never  safely  quote  Dr. 

^L^eandLetUrscfJawus  Martineau^  LL.D.^  S.  T.D. 
By  James  Dmmmond,  M.A.,  LL.D^  Litt.D.  And  a 
Survey  of  Hto  Plailosophical  Work.  By  C.  B.  Upton, 
pj,feSc.    (With  Portraits.)    Do<Jd.Mwi*Co.,New 


Martineau  unless  he  does  so  in  Dr.  Mar 
tineau's  own  words.  If  he  makes  the 
attempt,  he  is  liable  to  misquote  him,  or 
at  least  to  be  accused  of  misquoting  him. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  this  truth  is 
furnished  in  this  biography.  Dr.  Allon  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  preach- 
ers in  Great  Britain ;  broad  in  his  intel- 
lectual culture,  catholic  in  his  sympathies. 
No  one  who  knew  him  would  ever  think 
of  accusing  him  of  being  either  narrow  or 
unintelligent.  But  he  was  not  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  school.  He  believed  in  a  dogmatic 
basis  for  Church  union,  Dr.  Martineau 
did  not;  he  believed  in  the  Messianic 
claim  of  Jesus  Christ,  Dr.  Martineau 
rejoiced  in  "  the  disappearance  from  our 
faith  of  the  entire  Messianic  mythology." 
Dr.  Allon  ventured  to  animadvert  on 
"some  of  Dr.  Martineau's  supposed 
positions."  His  biographer  naively  says, 
what  we  do  not  believe  Dr.  Martineau 
would  ever  have  said,  that  "  Dr.  Marti- 
neau, though  reluctant  to  engage  in  any 
controversy,  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
his  meaning  down  to  Dr.  Allon's  level, 
and  published  an  *  Appendix '  to  the  Ad- 
dresses, in  which  he  endeavored  to  make 
his  meahing  plain."  The  trufh  is,  Dr. 
Martineau  did  not  always  make  his  mean- 
ing plain.  He  himself  recognized  the 
failure,  and  regretted  it  This  was  not 
for  want  of  lucidity  in  style;  it  was 
because  he  was  essentially  a  mystic,  and 
dealt  with  themes  which  transcend  exact 
definition.  He  criticises  John  Henry 
Newman  because  John  Henry  Newman 
lacks  "  immediateness  of  religious  vision." 
Dr.  Martineau  is  always  trying  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  "  immediateness  of 
religious  vision ;"  and  it  never  can  be 
exactly  expressed. 
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Very  early  in  life  the  boy  showed  indi- 
cations of  that  independence  of  thought 
and  individualism  of  judgment  which 
characterized  the  man  throughout  life. 
His  mother  found  him  one  Sunday  after- 
noon reading  the  Bible  in  Isaiah.  She 
expressed  some  surprise  that  he  was  read- 
ing in  that  particular  book,  and  when  he 
assured  her  that  he  had  read  the  Bible 
through  to  that  point  since  chapel,  and 
she  rebuked  him  for  telling  what  to  her 
it  was  quite  evident  could  not  be  true, 
he  replied,  with  charming  innocence  of 
any  irreverence,  "  Skipping  the  nonsense, 
you  know.  Mamma."  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  realize  that  as  a  student  he  was 
specially  fond  of  mathematics,  and  still 
more  diflficult  to  understand  and  accept 
the  statement  that  a  little  later  in  life  he 
expected  to  be  an  engineer,  "  for  which 
he  had  a  distinct  aptitude."  It  is  diflficult 
to  think  of  James  Martineau  as  an  engi- 
neer, or  indeed  as  anything  but  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  His  absolute 
devotion  to  truth,  as  he  perceives  it,  was 
early  tested  and  demonstrated.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  refused  to  accept  for 
his  church  in  Ireland  aid  from  the  State, 
because  he  believed  in  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  State  and  Church;  and  rather 
than  compromise  on  this  issue  he  resigned 
his  pastorate,  and  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went  or  on  what  he  could 
depend  for  a  livelihood  for  himself  and 
his  young  wife.  This  uncompromising 
honesty  remained  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic throughout  life.  His  confidence 
in  his  own  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
was  never  weakened  because  his  friends 
did  not  share  his  convictions  with  him,  as 
frequently  they  did  not.  That  his  vision 
did  not  agree  with  theirs  never  disturbed 
him  in  the  least,  and  never,  apparently, 
raised  a 'question  in  his  mind  whether 
their  vision  might  not  be  correct  and  his 
vision  need  correction.  He  never  en- 
deavored, and  apparently  never  desired, 
to  enforce  his  conscience  on  others ;  but 
he  followed  it  absolutely  and  unhesitat- 
mgly  himself. 

This  uncompromising  honesty  was  so 
clear,  so  unhesitating,  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  voice  within  so  unquestioning  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  others  could 
fail  to  understand  it.  His  sister  and 
his  sister's  friend  united  in  writing  a  book. 
The  book  is  now  known  in  literature  only 


because  Dr.  Martineau  wrote  a  review  of 
it.  It  was  his  official  function  so  to  do, 
and  he  would  not  shirk  his  duty.  In  the 
review  he  was  apparently  courteous,  as  he 
always  was.  He  did  not  violate  the  pro- 
prieties of  journalism  or  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  criticism.  But  he 
dissected  the  book  mercilessly,  though 
making  some  attempt  to  shield  his  sister. 
The  result  of  his  critique  on  her  friend, 
whom  for  the  nonce  she  regarded  with  a 
curious  veneration  as  a  sort  of  master,  so 
offended  her  that  she  broke  off  all  inter- 
course with  her  offending  brother,  and 
steadily  rejected  all  attempts  on  his  part 
to  pacify  her  feminine  temper  and  secure 
a  reconciliation.  In  somewhat  similar 
spirit  he,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  candidate  to  a  professorship  in  the 
college  in  which  he  was  himself  a  pro- 
fessor, for  reasons  which  appeared  to  his 
conscience  quite  satisfactory;  his  own 
son  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to 
the  vacant  chair,  and  Dr.  Martineau  was 
entirely  surprised  that  the  motives  of  his 
own  opposition  to  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date should  be  suspected  by  any  one. 
The  suspicions  were  indeed  quite  un- 
founded, but,  considering  the  provocation 
for  them,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  his  character 
that  they  got  so  little  circulation  and  so 
speedily  died  away. 

This  uncompromising  adherence  to  his 
own  conscience,  partly  the  cause,  partly 
the  effect,  of  his  faith  in  his  own  "  imme- 
diateness  of  religious  vision,"  was  at 
once  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  As 
a  cause  of  it  he  belonged  to  no  party. 
He  could  not  belong  to  the  EstabHshed 
Church,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  because 
there  were  portions  of  its  liturgy  which 
he  could  not  accept  and  therefore  would 
not  use  ;  yet  he  wished  to  "  nationalize  " 
the  Church  and  make  it  broad  enough  to 
include  all  devout  souls.  He  could  not 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Con- 
gregational Churches,  because  they  are 
built  on  a  doctrinal  foundation,  and  to 
their  doctrinal  foundation,  or  parts  of  it, 
he  had  philosophical  objections.  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  a  Unitarian ;  in  some 
respects  he  was  more  radical  than  the 
English  Unitarians,  in  other  respects 
more  conservative ;   but   throughout   his 
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life  he  protested  against  a  Unitarian  creed 
or  even  the  title  Unitarian  as  attached  to 
a  church,  for  he  wished  the  Church  to  be 
broad  enough  to  embrace  men  of  widely 
different  creeds.  In  his  declining  years 
he  says  frankly  that  he  sees  more  hope 
for  the  religious  future  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Scotland  than  in  those  which  are  called 
Unitarian. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our 
admiration  for  James  Martineau  as  a 
religious  and  philosophical  thinker.  In 
our  judgment,  no  man  did  more  than  he 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  toward  materialism  in  philosophy 


and  formalism  in  religion.  We  are 
glad  to  have  so  full  an  account  of  his 
external  life  and  so  large  a  reflection  of 
his  inner  life  in  his  personal  letters  as 
these  volumes  afford.  But  we  regret  that 
the  material  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  possessed  a  larger  portion 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  spirit — his  catholicity 
of  faith,  his  philosophical  perceptions,  his 
spiritual  imagination,  and  his  tenderness 
of  feeling;  some  one  both  spiritually  akin 
to  Martineau  and  familiar  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  conditions  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  so 
able  to  make  the  life  and  the  times  of 
the  poet-prophet  of  that  century  mutually 
interpret  each  other. 
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TTiis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  pricCy  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  **  /i^/." 


Aboat  Money :  Talks  to  Children.  By  Perry 
WayUnd  Sinks.  The  Fleming  H.  RevellCo.,  New 
York.    5x7»,|in.    106  pages.    SOt,  net. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  phrases  here  and 
there,  no  one  would  think  that  this  book  is  for 
children  except  for  the  statement  of  its  title- 
page.  It  is  sound  enough  in  its  teaching^  but 
lacks  the  strength  and  vividness  needed  espe- 
cially at  the  present  time,  and  deals  too  much 
in  generalities  to  arrest  attention  or  leave  a 
lasting  impression. 

Adventures  of  Harry  Revel  (The).  By  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7^  in.    316  pages.    $1.50. 

The  early  part  of  this  tale  of  Cornwall  in  the 
first  years  of  the  last  century  has  notable  lit- 
erary charm  and  grace,  while  the  latter  part 
abounds  in  plot  interest— stirring  and  exciting 
events  follow  one  another,  indeed,  almost  too 
quickly  in  these  latter  chapters  to  make  the 
construction  and  proportion  quite  artistic. 
Mr.  Quillcr-Couch's  work  as  a  fiction-writer  is 
always  sound  and  strong,  aud  the  reader  here 
rejoices  particularly  in  the  narrative  of  the 
little  orphan  boy  hero.  For  once  in  fiction  an 
orphan  is  treated  kindly  in  an  orphanage 
and  also,  as  a  rule,  by  the  people  into  whose 
hands  he  falls— a  happy  variation  of  the 
"Oliver  Twist "  theme.  But  fate  throws  him 
into  strange  and  exciting  adventures  with 
smugglers,  sailors  (there  are  some  delightful 
coasting  sailor-people  in  the  story),  muroerers, 
and  queer  fish  generally.  These  adventures 
make  a  lively  and  pleasing  tale. 

Alaska  Frontier  (The).  By  Thomas  Willing 
Bakh.  Illustrated.  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  PhiladeT 
phia.    7x11  in.    198  pages. 

This  timely  volume  states  concisely  but  lumi 
oously  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  a 


continuous  strip  of  territory  on  the  Northwest 
American  continental  shore  between  Mount 
St  Elias  and  54°  40'  north  latitude.  As  is 
well  known,  Canada  now  claims  a  considerable 
slice  of  our  territory  of  Alaska;  this  would 
imply  the  possession  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment of  substantial  facts  upon  which  to  ba.se 
its  claim.  That  the  facts  so  far  put  forth  in 
support  of  the  Canadian  contentions  are 
alleged,  not  proved,  has  not  prevented  many, 
perhaps  most,  Canadians  from  believing:  that 
their  claim  has  a  sound  foundation.  In  his 
excellent  mono^aph  Mr.  Balch  sets  forth  some 
important  and  vital  facts  omitted  by  those 
who  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
demands.  Perhaps  his  most  pertinent  query 
is  the  following :  "  Why  has  no  Canadian 
considered  chart  787  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
which  in  1901  (three  years  after  the  assembling 
of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission 
at  Quebec,  which  marks  the  formal  claim  of 
the  Canadian  Government)  shows  the  frontier 
so  as  to  give  to  the  United  States  its  continu- 
ous, unbroken  strip  of  territory?"  Mr.  Balch 
has  collected  his  facts  and  evidence,  not  only 
in  Alaska,  but  also  in  St.  Petersburg  and  other 
European  capitals.  His  work  is  of  signal 
value  as  being  a  painstaking  and  emphatic 
refutation  ot  the  Canadian  claim 

Beginning  German:  A  Series  of  Lessons 
with  an  Abstract  of  Qrammar.  By  H.  C.  Bier- 
wirth,  Ph.D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    214  pages.    80c 

This  briet  manual  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
useful  book. 

Better  Way  (The).  By  Charles  Wagner. 
McClure.  Phillips  &  Co..  New  York.  4»,^x7  in.  265 
pages.    $1,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Book  of  the  Country  and  the  Garden  (A).  By 
li.  M.  Batson.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Duttoa  &  Co., 
New  York.  5Vax9  in.  320  pages.  $3,  net. 
In  a  pleasant,  leisurely  manner  the  author  sets 
forth  her  experiences  in  rural  life  in  England, 
giving  most  attention  to  hours  passed  m  her 
garden.  The  twelve  chapters  bear  each  the 
name  of  a  month,  and  tell  the  appropriate 
thing  to  be  done  in  that  month  with  seecls  and 

Elants  in  greenhouse  or  outdoors.  The  book 
egins  with  **  March  "  and  ends  with  "  Febru- 
ary," so  that  there  are  budding  things  and  prom- 
ise and  hope  at  each  end.  Everything  that  ought 
to  be  in  a  garden  is  in  this  one — flowers,  and 
birds,  and  nests  with  little  ones  in  therh,  chil- 
dren and  lovers,  an  entertaining  gard^et>tod 
gardener's  boy.  Even  books  about  ^ii^ens 
are  not  left  out  of  this  pleasaunce.  In  it^^^juiet 
humor  and  pleasant  calm  and  fine  sympathy 
with  nature  lies  the  restful  and  wholesome 
charm  that  belongs  by  rightto  a  garden  book.* 

Broader  ElemenUry  Education  (A).     By  J.  P. 

Gordy,  Ph.D..  LL.D.    Hinds  &  Noble.  New  York 

City.  5x7^  In.  304  pages. 
Rational,  enlightening, stimulating.  The  idea  ' 
of  a  liberal  education,  confined  in  current 
opinion  to  the  higher  schools,  Dr.  Gordy  con- 
tends should  pervade  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools  also.  He  has  no  toleration 
for  the  bread-and-butter  idea  of  education. 
To  live  a  rational  life  is  the  only  worthy  end 
that  a  school  of  any  gr^de,  even  the  lowest, 
can  rightly  propose  tor  its  pupHs;  and  this 
includes  knowledge,  discipline,  a  true  estimate 
of  the  values  of  things,  and  an  effective  will. 
These  a  liberal  education  must  cultivate  for 
the  three-fourths  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to 
put  through  college,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
competent  few.  The  current  system  in  our 
lower  schools  emphasii^s  memory ;  it  should 
make  man  and  nature  the  central  objects  of 
study.  Dr.  Gordy*s  fundamental  maxim  is 
that  the  greatest  good  of  all  is  through  the 
highest  development  of  each  that  his  endow- 
ments permit.  The  most  important  problem 
of  school  administration  is  to  facilitate  the 
advancement  of  the  most  competent  pupils. 
Various  details  are  discussed — the  educational 
value  of  the  several  branches  of  study,  the 
curriculum  of  different  grades,  school  manage- 
ment, etc.  Tlie  main  stress,  however,  is  more 
strongly  laid  than  in  other  works  on  this  sub- 
ject upon  fundamental  principles.  This  seems 
to  be  just  now  the  one  thing  needful — a  higher 
general  ideal  is  the  main  requisite  for  a  gen- 
uine liberalizing  of  education,  whether  in  the 
primary  school  or  the  college.  This  is  the 
thing  which  Dr.  Gordy*s  book  has  undertaken 
to  promote. 

Cap'n  Simeon's  Store.  By  George  S.  Wasson. 

Houghton,  Mifflin*  &  Co.,  Boston.    Sx7\^  in.    287 

pages.  #1.50. 
Capital  m  character-sketching,  quamt  in  dia- 
lect, rich  in  humor.  In  Cap'n  Simeon's  store, 
somewhere  down  Gloucester  way  (the  frontis- 
piece presents  the  store  and  its  grizzled  habit- 
ues realistically),  sit  and  yam  ancient  sea- 
captains  of  a  distinct  type  out  of  equally  dis- 
tinct individuality.  Tne  old-time  **  works  " 
of  witchcraft  done  with  bridles  and  charms 
still  find  full  credence  with  these  sea-worn 
yeter^ns,  and  almost  equally  strange  happen- 


ings of  fishing-boats,  with  the  more  ordinary 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  the^fisherman^slife^ 
make  up  the  varied  narratives.  The  book 
records  and  makes  permanent  by  the  art  of 
fiction  a  phase  of  American  life  and  character 
which  has  now  almost  disappeared. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 

(Cambridge  Edition.)      Houghton.  Mifflm  &  Co^ 

IJoston.  5Hx8»;^m.  672  pages.  $2. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  admirable  one- 
volume  reprints  of  standard  poets  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Edition.  This  volume  includes  all  of 
Pope's  poetic  works  in  an  approximately 
chronological  order.  It  presents  Pope's  own 
notes,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  comments 
on  **  The  Dunciad  '*  which  were  so  long  or  so 
trifling  that  it  seemed  wise  to  omit  them.  The 
text  is  based  on  the  Crocker-Elwin-Courthope 
edition,  and  the  edition  is  supplied  with  the 
usual  introductory  biographical  sketch,  notes» 
and  a  very  complete  index. 

Earthly   Discords,   and  How  to  Heal  Them. 

By  Malcomb  James  McLeod.     The   Fleming   H. 

Kevell  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    216  pages.    75c.« 

net. 
This  is  a  strong  and  incisive  book.  Ethically 
as  well  as  religiously  it  is  keen  and  earnest. 
It  deals  with  sins  rather  than  with  sin,  and 
with  seme,  not  all.  of  the  sins  most  flagrant  in 
society.  The  style  is  that  of  good  editorial 
paragraphs,  crisp  and  terse,  and  it  abounds  in 
illustrative  anecdote  and  quotation.  Some  of 
these  anecdotes  are  rather  surprising,  like 
some  in  the  newspapers. 

Educational  Conquest  of  the  Far  East  (The). 
By  Robert  E.  Lewis,  M.A.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    248page:s.    Il.net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Fifty  Songs.    By  Robert  Franz.    Edited  by 
William  Foster  Apthorp.   (The  Musicians'  Library.) 
Ohver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.    9x  12%  in.     138  pages 
A2.25. 
A  discriminating  selection  of  songs  by  one  of 
the  greatest  song  writers,  with  a  critical  intro- 
duction by  one  of   the  most  competent  ot 
American  musical  critics.    Reserved  for  later 
notice. 

Fight  for  the  City  (A).     By  Alfred  Hodder. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    SViX?^  m.    246 

pages. 
We  speak  of  Mr.  Hodder's  book  in  another 
column. 

Flower  Beautiful  (The).  By  Clarence  Moores 
Weed.  Illustrated.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 6x91^  in.  138  pages.  #2.50,  net 
A  presentation,  with  abundant  illustrations^  of 
the  decorative  use  of  flowers  for  securing 
artistic  effects  in  the  house.  This  delicate 
art,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  such  masters,  is 
very  little  understood  in  this  country,  where 
flowers  are  often  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
overpower  instead  of  to  please,  and  with  such 
profusion  as  to  conceal  their  beauty  instead 
of  revealing  it.  It  is  Mr.  Weed's  hope  to 
bring  about  a  more  artistic  and  tasteful  use  of 
flowers  for  interior  decoration ;  and  under 
such  title-heads  as  **The  Relation  of  Flowers 
to  One  Another,"  **  The  Relation  of  Flowers  to 
the  Receptacle,"  "  Relation  of  the  Position  to 
the  Environment,"  with  chapters  on  vases,  jars, 
and  other  receptacles,  he  states  the  principles 
ot  what  will  be,  for  most  of  his  refers,  a  oew 
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art.  The  book  is  well  made  and  interestingly 
illustrated. 

Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina 
Previous  to  i860.  By  Charles  Clinton  Weaver. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  Historical  and 
Political  Soence.)  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Balti- 
more,   6x9^  in.    95  pages.    50c. 

Joyfiil  Life  (The).     By  Margaret  £.  Sangster. 

The  Annerican  Tract  Society,  New  York.    5x7^  in. 

218  pages.  $i. 
**  Each  chapter  of  this  book  "  in  the  author's 
words,  **  is  a  simple  and  friendly  talk  on  some 
theme  of  homely  interest  and  the  aim  has  been 
to  suggest  something  helpful  in  each  as  to  life 
and  conduct."  It  is  an  argument  for  courage, 
cheerfulness,  hopefulness,  serenity  in  domestic, 
business,  social,  and  spiritual  life. 

Life  and  Destiny ;  or.  Thoughts  from  the  Ethi- 
cal LMturea  of  Felix  Adler.  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,NewVork.    4%x7in.    141  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Memories  and  Portraits.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Herbert  B.  Tomer  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6^/^ 
if).  271  pages. 
^  new  edition  of  these  very  characteristic 
papers,  identical  in  form  with  the  volumes  of 
^  Essays  ^  and  *'  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books,"  bearing  the  saipe  imprint. 

Middle- Aged  Love  Stories.  By  Josephine 
Daskam.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4Hx7%in,    290  pages.    $US.  • 

Miss  Daskam's  originality,  cleverness,  and 
wit  are  ap^in  made  evident  in  this  volume  of 
short  stories,  held  together  by  a  slender  thread 
of  common  applicability.  "  The  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,"  "A  Philanthropist,"  and  two  or 
three  other  of  these  light  and  readable  tales 
will  compare  well  with  the  author's  best  work. 

Mia^rables  (Les).  By  Victpr  Hugo.  Edited 
by  O.  B.  Super.  (Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.) 
D.  a  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7  in.    J%9pages. 

New  Portrait  of  Shakespeare  (A) :  The  Cass 
of  the  Bly  Palace  Painting  as  Against  That  of  the 
8o>caIled  Droeshout  Original.  By  John  Corbin. 
John  Laoe,  New  York.   6x8  in.    95  pa^es. 

Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (The).  By  Katharine  Elizabeth,  Dopp.  The 
University  o«  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  5x7^4  in. 
208  pages. 
This  is  technical  reading,  yet  the  mother  no 
less  than  the  kindereartner  and  the  grammar- 
school  teacher  should  find  the  volume  helpful. 
The  theory  that  each  child  in  its  development  to 
maturity  passes  through  all  the  stages  of  race 
evolution  is  foundation  for  the  ars^ment  that 
the  plays  and  industries  of  childhood  should 
be  graded  and  guided  accordingly.  Whether 
this  theory — accepted  by  most  educators  of 
the  day—is  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  reader, 
he  or  she  will  appreciate  the  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  intelligent  direction  of  childish 
energy  into  appropriate  amusement  and  occu- 
pation. 

Popular  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  United 
states  and  Canada.    By  Thomas  Nqttall.    Nevr 
Revised  and  Annotated  Edition  by  Montague  Cham- 
berlain.   Illustrated  iu  Cok>r.    Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    5iVx8^>^in.    431  pages.    $y. 
The  standmg  of  this  book  as  a  popular  work 
on   American    ornithology  is    unquestioned. 
The  present  edition  is  the  first  to  be  put  forth 
in  one  volume.     It  has  been  revised  and  anno- 
tated by  Mr.  Montague    Chambeflain,  and 


contains  over  a  hundred  color  illustrations, 
showing  five  hundred  or  more  birds  in  their 
native  hues.  The  rendering  of  the  colors  is 
more  satisfactory  than  in  any  nature-book  we 
have  seen  of  late. 

Republics  Versus  Woman.  By  Mrs.  Woolsey. 
The  Grafton  Press,  New  York.  5x7»/iin.  179  pages. 
Contrasting  the  position  of  woman  in  aristoc- 
racies with  that  which  she  occupies  in  democ- 
racies, Mrs.  Woolsey  holds  that  all  advantages 
are  with  the  former.  A  woman  may  be  the 
ruler  of  a  monarchy,  but  never  of  a  republic. 
Russia,  she  states,  was  the  first  government  in 
Christian  Europe  to  grant  wives  the  right 
individually  to  hold  and  control  property,  the 
first  government  to  grant  politipaJ  recognition 
to  women ;  women  there  **  have  held  lor  cen- 
turies the  privilege  of  voting  direct  or  by 
proxy,  and  wives  have  been  mistresses  of  their 
own  fortunes."  Giving  figures  and  specific 
data,  she  carries  on  the  comparison  between 
the  attitude  of  republics  and  monarchies 
towards  women — sometimes  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  which  impairs  the  effect  of  her  testi- 
mony. The  book  has,  in  a  condensed  form,  a 
^reat  deal  of  information  upon  a  subject  of 
intense  interest  to  many  people. 

Rdle  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic  Pressure  in 
Plants  (The).  By  Burton  Edward  Livmgston. 
(The  Decennial  Pubhcations.  Second  Series.  Vol 
Vlll.)  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
6x9  in.    149  pages. 

Rose  of  Normandy  (A).     By   William  R.  A. 

Wilson.    Illustrated,    Little,  Brown  &  Co^  Boston. 

5x8  in.  378  pages.  >1.50. 
This  is  a  stirring  story  of  the  times  when 
Canada  was  "  New  France  "  and  when  Louis 
XIV.  sent  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, Henri  de  Tonti,  on  that  voyage  of 
exploration  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world's  history,  and 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  planting  of  the  French  standard  on 
the  soil  of  Louisiana.  Louis's  gay  court, 
Quebec,  and  the  virgin  forests  of  tlie  New 
World  furnish  a.  varied  setting  for  the  love 
story  of  Tonti  arid  Rende,  the  "  Rose  of  Nor- 
mandy." 

Stirrup  Cup  (The).  By  J.  Aubrey  Tyson. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Vi  m.  208 
pages.    $\2h. 

The  wooing  of  Theodosia  Prevost  by  Aaron 
Burr  is  the  central  theme  of  this  novelette. 
The  wooinp;  was  daring,  the  lady  lovely  and 
noble,  the  time  that  of  tne  American  Revolu- 
tion. Distinguished  enemies  of  her  country 
surrounded  Madame,  among  them  Sir  Edward 
Moreton  and  Major  Andrd  ;  Benedict  Arnold's 
sweetheart  was  her  guest.  General  Washing- 
ton concerned  himself  with  her  affairs.  Alto 
gether  Mr.  Tyson  keeps  us  in  excellent  com- 
pany and  entertains  us  well.  Incidentallv  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  reinforces  Mr. 
Tocld's  recent  efforts  to  reverse  or  modify 
judgments  that  his  contemporaries  pro 
nounced  against  Burr. 

Story  of  an  East  Side  Fanuly  (The).  By 
Lillian  W.  Belts.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Sm.    342  pages.    $1.50. 

We  speak  ol  this  book  elsewhere  in  this  issue 

of  The  Outlook, 
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Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  and 
the  Secondary  School  (The).    By  GeorRC  R.  Car- 
penter, A.B.,  and  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M..  and  Fred 
N.Scott,  Ph.D.  (American  Teachers' Series)    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.   5V4X8  in.   3iS0  pages. 
$1.50. 
Not  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury did  the  teaching  of  English  begin  to  be 
properly  provided  for  in  American  schools, 
and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  adv.  need 
more  than  half-wav  to  a  realization  of  the 
purpose.    As  contributory  to  the  end  in  view 
the  problems  raised  by  past  discussion  are 
here  succinctly  stated,  ana  the  views  at  pres- 
ent held  by  those  whose  judgment  is  entitled 
to,  respect    are    summarized.      Experienced 
teachers  will  find  this  volume  useful  for  refer- 
ence ;  to  the  ineycperienced  it  will  be  a  helpful 
guide  and  mentor.    To  the  latter,  especially, 
tne  chapters  on  **  The  Teacher  and  his  Train- 
ing" will  be  serviceable.    A  very  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  presented  in  its  copious 
bibliographies. 

Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry  (A).  By 
William  A.  Noyes.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Sx7%in.    534 pages.    |1.50. 

A  vast  field  is  included  in  this  treatise,  offering 

opportunity  for  students  to  specialize  variously 

therein  with  advantage. 

Thyra  Varrick.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Illus- 
trated. J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7%in. 
343  pages. 
Scotland  in  1745,  when  she  "  wanted  her  own 
King  Charlie  and  no  Union  with  England,"  is 
the  scene  of  this  story.  One  feels  that  the 
heroine  is  ill  drawn.  Her  deceit  and  trickery 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book  prejudice  the 
reader  against  her,  and  one  is  prone  to  think 
that  Sara  MacArgall  would  have  made  a  more 
satisfying  heroine  and  the  mate  worthy  of 
Robert  Thorson.  Maran  Flett,  trickster  too, 
comes  out  happily  wedded  to  the  man  whose 
humiliation  she  plotted.  The  friendship  be- 
tween Thyra  ana  little  Lord  Donald,  and  the 
'  development  of  her  character  through  love 
and  service  to  the  child,  make  pretty  chapters, 
after  which  Thyra  is  nobler  and  sweeter  than 
it  seems  possible  such  a  trickster  could  be- 
come. Local  color  and  the  temper  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  and  the  times  are  given 
with  the  charm  that  might  be  expected  of 
Mrs.  Barr's  pen,  which  is  always  graphic  and 
graceful  in  such  particulars. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines  of  the  Northeastern 

.  United  States.    By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.    Illustrated. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  i^/tX7%  in.  45! 

pages.    ^i.50,  net. 

This  volume  describes  very  fiilljr,  for  purposes 

of  identification  by  the  unscientific  reader,  the 

native  trees,  shruos,  and  vines  of  this  part  of 

the  country,  treating  with  special  fullness  the 

principal  foreign    hardy   trees,  shrubs,  and 

vines  found  in  Central  Fark  in  this  city. 

True  Estimate  of  Life  and  How  to  Live  (The). 
By  G.Campbell  Morgan.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell 
Co.,  New  York.    4>;^x7>^in.    240  pages.    80c.,  net. 

Practical  and  vital  sermons  by  one  who  is 
strongly  spiritual  and  well  acquainted  with 
common  human  nature.  His  work  illustrates 
the  fact  that  qualities  often  considered  mutu- 
ally contradictory  may  be  possessed  by  one 
mind  and  expressed  in  a  fine  way — a  strongly 
evangelical  spirit,  a  conservative  though  not 


reactionary  view  of  the  Bible,  and  a  broad 
and  rational  view  of  life. 

Twenty  Original  Piano  Compositions.  By 
Franz  Liszt.  Edited  by  August  Spanuth.  (The 
Musicians'  Library.)  Oliver  Uitson  Co.,  Boston. 
9xU%in.  147  pages.  Paper  bound.  #1.25. 
The  music  of  Franz  Liszt,  brilliant,  senti- 
mental, bizarre,  theatrical,  and  essentially  sen- 
sational, is,  and  for  some  time  will  continue  to 
be,  the  subject  of  discussion  that  often  waxes 
violent.  As  an  artist  Liszt  was  recalcitrant. 
He  was  out  of  patience  with  the  conventional. 
He  tried  to  be  revolutionary.  No  musical 
composer  has  had  more  zealous  partisans; 
none  has  had  severer  critics.  Liszt  himself 
was  a  good  deal  of  an  animal — though  he  was 
a  generous  animal ;  and  the  materialism  that 
seemed  to  dominate  his  nature  shows  not  only 
in  his  music,  but  also  in  the  theories  of  music 
which  he  deliberately  attempted  to  promul- 
gate. This  volume  furnishes  very  good  mate- 
rial from  which  a  conception  of-  his  piano 
compositions  may  be  formed.  Mr.  Spanuth, 
the  editor,  in  his  introduction  has  wisely 
avoided  expressions  of  blind  adulation,  and 
has  succeeded  in  putting  the  case  for  Liszt  as 
strongly  as  it  could  readily  be  put  in  the  space. 

Un  Beau  Mariage :  Com^die  en  Quatre  Actes. 

By  £mile  Augier  et  ^douard  Foussier.    Edited  by 

Stuart  Symington,  Ph.D.,  Louis  K.  Herrick,  B  S., 

•  and  Louis  E.  Cadieux.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 

York.    4^x6%  in.    1J3  pages.    35c 

Water-Fowl  Family  (The).  By  L.  C.  San- 
ford,  L.  B.  Bishop  and  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5»/ix8  in.  5'^ 
pages.    |2,  net. 

There  is  a  well-considered  combination  of 
sportsmen's  information  and  scientific  data  in 
this  volume;  and  in  this  it  is  like  the  other 
volumes  of  this  American  Sportsman's  Li- 
brary, which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Caspar  Whit- 
ney. The  chapters  on  the  shooting  of  ducks, 
geese,  rail  and  shore  birds,  written  by  Mr. 
Sanford,  are  supplemented  by  chapters  on 
the  Pacific  coast  water-fowl  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Van 
Dyke,  and  there  are  condensed  diagnoses  of 
families  and  genera.  We  may  note  again  the 
handsome  type-page  of  these  volumes,  the 
charming  cover  design,  and  the  pains  evidently 
taken  in  the  illustrations. 

With  the  Trees.  By  Maud  Going.  Illus- 
trated. The  Baker  &  1  aylorCo.,  New  York.  i%x7% 
in.  335  pages.  51,  net. 
An  attractive  and  comprehensive  volume  with 
a  good  claim  to  popular  favor  in  these  davs  of 
enthusiastic  nature-study.  It  is  a  handoook 
one  would  be  pleased  to  take  along  in  a  wood- 
land ramble,  the  better  to  understand  the 
things  one  sees.  Educators  may  find  it  useful ; 
and  it  is  not  too  technical  to  interest  the 
school  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  know  about 
trees.  To  botanical  descriptions  are  added 
some  account  of  forest  folk-lore  and  supersti- 
tions, statements  of  the  uses  and  values  of 
trees  and  of  the  parts  birds,  bees,  and  various 
four-footed  creatures  play  in  nature's  econom- 
ics. The  "spirit  of  tne  woods  and  the 
poetry  of  green  places  "  are  not  lost  in  the  tell- 
ing of  facts. 

Works  of  Shakespeare  :  Cymbeline.  Edited 
by  Edward  Dowden.  The  Bowen-Memll  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis.   6x8%  in.    212  pages. 
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Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
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The  Persona  lily  of  Emerson 

By  T.   W,  Higginson 

Some  Phases  of  Immigrant  Travel 

By  y.  B.   Connolly 

^  Preacher's  Storjf  of  His  Work 

By   W,  S,  Rains  ford 

The  Forest:    The  Habitants 

By  Stewart  Edzvard  White 


Mason   &   Hamlin   Organs 
At   Stirring    Price=Reductions 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  an  International  reputation  for 
excellence  in  every  quality  that  goes  to  make  up  a  successful  instrument. 

Those  who  wish  to  own  one  of  these  famous  organs  will  be 
gr'>:atly  interested  in  these  exceptional  ofterings  of  Mason  &  Hamtin 
organs,  in  a  number  of  styles^  at  much  below  their  regular  cost. 

We  have  taken  most  of  them  in  exchange  for  larger  organs,  or 
pianos*  Some  of  them  are  almost  new;  all  Tiave  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  put  in  first-class  condition.  The  new  prices  indicate 
swings  of  110  to  ;f400  on  single  organs. 

if  desired,  anv  of  these  organs  may  be  bought  on  the  easy  plan 
of  small  monthly  payments.  Here  is  the  list — we  shall  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish further  details: 


CASE 

No.  of 
Stop* 

Re|ful&r  Price 

New  Ptice 

OaJt  Case,  High  Tof.  with  Mirror     .     .     . 

9 

$11500         ' 

$60.00 

IVrt/nuf  Case,  wtih     abinet  T^fp    .... 

to 

lOO.OO 

65,00 

Oak  iSaU^C&hin€t  ^     ^^wiih  Attrritr  , 

10 

96,00 

60.00 

Oak  Case,  Pipt  r«*/»,  UUdfd  Pipes           .     . 

II 

3XO.OO 

145.00 

Wainni  i'au,  wt/A  BrvaicU  /yltrror    . 

to 

99.00 

60.00 

IVa/nu/ 

10 

14 

75.00 
150.00 

65.00 

IVa/MMf  Casf,  with  P^fn  Top  and  Mirror  . 

115.00 

Waittvi  Case,  neat  dtugn  ,    »    .    .    .     ,     . 

13 

132.00 

90.00 

Oak  Case,  JoHd  ami  massitr  design    »     ,     . 

15 

35<3  00 

325.00 

Oak  Case.  Two  Manua/s    ,    .    .    ,    -     .     . 

13 

480.00 

380.00 

The  HenffWfud  fJszt  Or^an^  li  a/HMf  Case  , 

i6 

450.00 

250,00 

The  Reuouned  Ux%i  Organ,  Watttni  Case  . 

16 

450.00 

aoo.oo 

Oak  Case^utth  fifftshtd  back 

13 

153-00 

U5.00 

Antique  Oak  Last    .... 

13 

125,00 

9500 

Ou  Of  feted  Oak  f.*?  *#',....--     .     » 

1 1 

145.00 

75.00 

Walnut  Case,  Sankey  Mode!  ....     .     . 

13 

200.00 

1 10.00 

Oak  Case,  Ltszt  AfmM  ' 

i6 

480.00 

325.00 

Wainut  Case,  Twit  ManMals      ..... 

as 

650.00 

250.00 

VVaJHHt  Case,  Tv^  Man  Hals 

35 

650.00 

250.00 

WalHui  Cast,  Two  Mannais 

5 

135.00 

75.00 

WaiHut  Case   ...,.,*..,     .     , 

13 
6 

153.00 
60.00 

75.00 

WaiHUtCase - 

50.00 

The  Wanamaker  Organ  business  offers  many  advantages  to 
churches  and  Sabbath  schools.  Committees  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  communicate  with  us  before  placing  orders >  whether  for  chapel 
organs  or  elaborate  pipe  organs* 
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The  sweeping  injunction 

totort'ito*  to**^".  ^^"^  '"  Omaha  week 
iTonuiha^*'^*  before  last  by  Judge 
Munger,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  employers'  association  which 
secured  it  Not  only  did  the  strike  go  on 
as  before,  but  it  became  more  widespread* 
Fortunately,  the  injunction  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  taking  the  control  of  the  situation 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 
According  to  the  Omaha  "  Bee,"  both  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  have  acted  with  decision,  increas- 
ing their  fopcgs,  closing  the  saloons,  and 
preventing  aTTSTsturbances.  "  The  strik- 
ers," says  tbe  "  Bee,"  "  seem  to  be  fulfilling 
tbeir  word  given  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
maintaining  order  and  suppressing  vio- 
lence." The  Governor  of  the  State  has 
refused  to  call  out  the  troops  and  has 
induced  the  Business  Men's  Association 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  trades- 
union  leaders  to  promote  a  settlement  of 
the  troubles.  The  work  of  the  officers  of 
the  law,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
well  performed.  The  complications  caused 
^  by  the  interference  of  the  courts  of  equity, 
however,  did  not  end  with  the  new  bitter- 
ness injected  into  the  struggle  by  the 
sweeping  terms  of  the  injunction.  The 
attorney  for  the  unions  applied  to  Judge 
Dickinson,  of  the  local  district  court,  for  a 
counter-injunction  against  the  Business 
Men's  Association,  and  obtained  one  more 
sweeping  in  Us  terms  than  that  issued  by 
Judge  Munger.  Among  other  things,  it 
restrained  the  Association — 

From  refusing  to  sell  to  employers  of  union 
labor  and  from  discriminating  against  such 
pwsons  ID  the  prices  charged. 

From  threatening  or  mtimidating  in  any 
manner  any  person  into  joining  the  said  Busi- 
Btts  Men's  Association. 

From  imposing  any  fines  upon  its  members 
or  any  person  for  violating  any  agreement  not 


to  employ  organized  labor  or  not  to  recognize 
a  labor  union. 

From  receiving  or  paying  out  any  money 
whatever  in  pursuance  of  any  agreement  to 
break  up  labor  unions,  except  attorneys  in 
this  action. 

From  importing  or  engaging  agents  or  serv- 
ants to  import  any  laborers  in  the  city  of  , 
Omaha  or  State  of  Nebraska  in  pursuance  of 
any  existing  plan  to  destroy  labor  organiza- 
tions or  under  any  similar  or  new  arrangement 
or  plan. 

From  bringing  any  other  injunction  suits  or 
actions  in  pursuance  of  any  general  plan  of 
prosecutions  to  break  up  labor  unions  or  of 
anjr  new  or  similar  plans  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  any  existing  plans. 

Some  of  the  things  forbidden  in  this  in- 
junction are  as  clearly  wrong  as  were  many 
of  the  things  forbidden  in  Judge  Munger*s 
injunction  reported  last  week.  An  agree- 
ment, for  instance,  of  business  men  not 
to  sell  goods  to  employers  of  union  labor 
is  as  clearly  and  violently  a  contract  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  the  agreement  of  the 
teamsters  not  to  deliver  goods  to  employ- 
ers of  non-union  labor.  Both  are  boycotts 
of  a  thoroughly  indefensible  kind.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  employers  have  as 
clear  a  right  to  import  workmen  to  take 
strikers'  places  as  the  unions  have  peace- 
fully to  persuade  such  workmen  not  to 
take  these  places.  The  Omaha  injunctions 
against  both  these  acts  are  plainly  usur- 
pations of  authority  on  the  part  of  courts 
of  equity.  The  final  item  in  Judge  Dick- 
inson's injunction  is  more  excessive  still, 
and  has  in  it  an  element  of  caricature  of 
the  whole  system  of  "government  by 
injunction."  The  defendents  are  enjoined 
from  bringing  any  further  injunction 
suits.  Had  Judge  Munger  thought  to 
insert  this  item  in  his  writ,  the  present 
injunction  could  not  have  been  issued. 
It  suggests  the  humorous  possibility  of 
putting  an  end  to  injunctions  by  injunc- 
tion. But  even  this  caricature  of  the 
process  was  exceeded  in  Omaha  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  when,  according  to 
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a  despatch  to  the  New  York  "  Times," 
an  injunction  was  issued  on  petition  of  a 
landlord  restraining  a  woman  tenant  from 
talking  to  other  tenants.  In  a  report 
made  some  time  since  to  the  Social  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Mr.  John  Brooks  Leavitt  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Keman,  attention  was  called  to 
a  Texas  writ  enjoining  a  wife  from  ever 
again  talking  with  a  friend  of  whom  her 
husband  was  jealous.  The  committee 
remarked  that  in  this  writ  the  Court 
attempted  to  establish  marital  fidelity  by 
injunction,  and  wittily  suggested  that  we 
might  one  day  have  "  etiquette  by  injunc- 
tion." In  the  light  of  the  Omaha  injunc- 
tions the  possibility  is  worth  considering. 

The       contagious 

CouaUr-OrguiiMtlon  by  ^fr\]rp,  ievf^r  in  Npw 
Bmployen  in  Now  York      StHKe  lever  in  INCW 

York  City,  which 
has  extended  from  the  skilled  workmen  in 
the  building  trades  to  the  half-skilled 
teamsters  and  the  totally  unskilled  Italian 
laborers  who  handle  the  picks  and  shovels, 
has  produced  its  inevitable  reaction  in  a 
strong  counter-organization  of  employers. 
The  newly  organized  unions  among  un- 
trained workmen  have,  as  usual,  been  the 
most  pugnacious,  and  the  Italian  work- 
men employed  on  the  subway  have  not 
only  rejected  the  terms  offered  them  by 
their  employers,  but  have  repudiated  the 
agreement  negotiated  for  them  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  and  have  refused  to  return  to  work 
pending  arbitration,  even  when  threatened 
with  the  forfeiture  of  their  union  charters. 
They  are  men,  it  is  explained,  who  have 
but  recently  been  emancipated  from  the 
padrones,  and  who  suspect  their  present 
representatives  much  as  they  suspected 
their  former  bosses.  But,  whatever  the 
explanation  of  their  excesses,  the  temper 
of  employers  and  of  the  public  has  been 
further  exasperated,  and  the  feeling  that 
employets  must  organize  to  resist  imposi- 
tions has  gained  further  headway.  On 
Friday  night  of  last  week  a  call  for  united 
action  in  the  building  trades  brought 
together  nearly  eight  hundred  delegates, 
representing  fully  four-fifths  of  all  the 
contractors  in  the  city.  Fortunately,  the 
meeting  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
wished  to  resist  abuses  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor,  and  not  of  those  who 
wished    to    initiate  a  class  war  for  the 


annihilation  of  unions.  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Eidlitz,  who  presented  the  plans  for  a 
central  organization,  said : 

What  has  made  it  possible  for  these  men, 
many  of  them  ienorant,  most  of  them  without 
a  dollar  laid  aside,  to  demand  surrender  from 
their  employers  and  have  practically  all  their 
demands  granted,  sometimes  without  a  show 
of  resistance,  lately  almost  invariably  with 
only  a  grunt  of  disapproval  ? 

What,  I  ask  you?  The  fact  that,  while 
they  have  organized  throughout  the  city  and 
throughout  the  country  as  a  central  body, 
under  practically  one  head,  and  have  stood 
together  in  want  and  privation,  with  nothing 
in  sight  but  a  return  to  work  at  best,  we  men 
of  intelligence  and  affairs  have  tried  to  deal 
with  them  singly  or  at  best  as  only  a  one- 
trade  organization. 

The  organization  which  was  planned  was 
one  that  should  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
building  trades  section  of  the  Central 
Federated  Union,  and  should  insist  upon 
conditions  under  which  "  employers  shall 
be  more  secure  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  workmen  more  secure  from  inter- 
ference with  their  opportunity  to  work, 
and  the  public  generally  more  secure 
from  interruption  to  business  resulting 
from  strikes  and  lockouts."  These  are 
all  reasonable  ends,  and  organization  to 
secure  them  will  meet  with  public  approvaL 
Where  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests, 
justice  is  always  promoted  by  the  equal 
organization  of  both  parties  to  resist  in- 
justice. Everything  depends  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  the  organization  is  carried  for- 
ward, and  in  the  present  case  the  organi- 
zation seems  to  be  not  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression,  but  for  the  purpose  of  defense. 
Mr.  Eidlitz,  when  asked  after  the  close  of 
the  meeting  regarding  the  plans  agreed 
upon,  said :  "  We  are  going  to  act,  and 
without  delay.  The  details  of  our  plan 
will  be  kept  secret,  but  we  are  in  this  to 
stay.  Remember,  though,  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  destroy  labor  unions."  What 
they  do  intend  to  destroy  was  illustrated 
by  another  contractor,  who  said : 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  construction  of  a  great 
building,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  elec- 
tricians and  masons  as  to  who  should  pierce 
certain  holes  in  the  wall.  There  was  a  delay 
while  the  central  body  decided  the  contro- 
versy, and  in  the  interval,  although  neither 
set  of  workmen  pierced  the  holes,  the  contrac- 
tor had  to  pay  all  the  workmen  from  both 
their  full  daily  stipends,  while  they  did  not  a 
stroke  of  work.  That  is  one  example  of  the 
hundreds  of  things  we  are  fiehting.  We  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  them  or  know  the  reason 
why. 
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In  less  than  five  days 
\^^l^^     the  Victorian  Government 

completely  crushed  the 
strike  begun  on  the  State-owned  railroads 
Saturday  before  last.  The  strike  was 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  Ministry 
to  withdraw  its  order  that  the  Railway 
Elmployees'  Association  withdraw  from  the 
Victoria  Trades  Hall — the  headquarters 
of  trades-unionism  in  the  colony.  The 
Ministry  took  the  position  that  as  the 
railway  employees  were  public  servants, 
they  had  no  right  to  enter  into  such  affili- 
ations with  outside  labor  organizations  as 
might  lead  to  a  suspension  of  the  public 
service  through  a  sympathetic  strike. 
The  Engineers'  Association  notified  the 
Ministry  that  unless  the  order  was  with- 
drawn they  would  leave  their  locomotives 
wherever  they  happened  to  be  at  the  hour 
designated  for  the  strike.  The  Ministry 
did  not  yield,  but  announced  to  the 
employees  that  those  who  struck  would 
forfeit  their  right  to  pensions,  while 
those  who  did  not  strike  would  receive 
double  pay  during  the  next  two  months. 
When  the  strike  was  begun,  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned,  and  a  drastic  bill 
submitted  dealing  with  the  situation. 
Premier  Irvine  stated  that  the  country 
faced  a  long-meditated  revolt  against 
established  authority.  The  strike  had 
thrown  the  State  into  confusion  and  would 
be  fought  to  a  finish.  The  bill  submitted 
was  not  retroactive  and  was  not  to  remain 
in  force  after  the  end  of  the  strike,  but 
provided  that  any  railroad  employee  leav- 
ing his  work  without  giving  four  days' 
notice  would  incur  a  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment, 
and  would  be  ineligible  to  future  employ- 
ment by  the  Government  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  promising  that  Parlia- 
ment would  consider  the  grievances  of  the 
railroad  men  if  they  returned  to  work,  but 
this  was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one.  The  passage  of  the 
act  was  certain,  and  the  following  day  the 
leaders  of  the  strike  gave  in  their  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  From  the  first  the 
strike  had  been  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  It  was  felt  that  a  strike  of  pub- 
lic servants  against  the  terms  accorded 
them  by  the  public  was  even  more  inde- 
fensible than  a  strike  of  private  employees 
against  the  terms  accorded  by  a  board  of 
arbitration.    It  was  regarded  as  a  direct 


attack  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
and  the  Ministry  secured  the  support  of 
nearly  all  dismterested  elements  in  a  demo- 
cratic State  when  asserting  the  finality  of 
the  State's  decisions.  The  case  is  inter- 
esting as  indicating,  though  not  fully 
demonstrating,  the  truth  of  the  Socialists' 
claim  that  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  would  put  an  end  to  labor  wars 
respecting  such  utilities. 

».  ^  ^  «  ^  Last  week  Cir- 
Mor.  <>^P^«  K«Po^  cuit  Attorney  Folk 
probed  deeper  still 
into  the  corruption  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature. Two  ex- Senators,  whose  guilt  had 
been  pretty  clearly  established  by  previous 
testimony,  made  full  confession,  and  their 
testimony  in  its  turn  promises  to  force 
still  further  confessions  or  convictions. 
The  first  of  these  ex-Senators,  named 
Schweickhardt,  testified  that  he  was  one 
of  a  group  of  Republicans  who  had  han- 
dled a  bribery  fund  of  $5,000  raised  to 
defeat  an  election  bill,  and  had  personally 
given  $1,500  of  this  sum  to  Frank  Paris, 
a  Democratic  leader— of  anti-referendum 
prominence — to  smother  the  measure. 
Paris,  he  said,  had  returned  the  bribe 
when  he  found  that  the  bill  would  pass 
despite  his  efforts — an  incident  indicating 
that  a  certain  kind  of  honor  has  to  be 
maintained  among  boodlers  as  well  as 
thieves.  Ex-Senator  Schweickhardt  was 
confronted  with  the  other  Republicans 
whom  his  testimeny  had  implicated,  and 
one  of  them,  a  well-to-do  baker  named 
Busche,  who  had  previously  testified 
before  the  Grand  Jury  in  his  own  de- 
fense, came  before  it  again  the  next  day 
and  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  part  in 
legislative  corruption.  While  making  his 
confession  he  twice  broke  down  and  wept 
bitterly.     Among  other  things,  he  said : 

I  have  **  boodled  "  practically  from  the  first 
week  of  the  1889  session.  In  1897  I  received 
11,000  for  voting  for  the  school  text-book  bill. 
In  1899  1  was  paid  $250  for  refusing  to  call  up 
a  resolution  demanding  that  certain  bills  be 
reported.  I  got  $500  for  my  vole  on  ihe  St. 
Louis  Transit  Bill.  I  received  a  salary  from 
the  lobby  to  take  care  of  railroad  and  other 
legislation,  usually  amounting  to  about  $700 
for  the  session.  As  near  as  I  can  fijg^re,  I 
made  about  $15,000  out  of  my  legislative 
experience.  I  had  to  do  these  thlnw.  There 
were  circumstances  that  made  a  fellow  take 
money  or  else  get  the  worst  of  it.  Money  was 
aSertd  on  pretty  nearly  everything  of  impor- 
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tance.  The  steam  and  street  railway  interests 
were  always  very  active  and  their  representa- 
tives paid  us. 

Ex-Senator  Busche's  statements  were  very 
specific  regarding  the  bribe-taking  on 
the  part  of  several  fellow-Senators  and 
the  bribe-giving  on  the  part  of  the  school- 
book  trust  as  well  as  the  street  railway 
companies.  The  "cohesive  power  of 
public  plunder,"  which  formerly  held  the 
corruption ists  together,  seems  to  have 
been  broken,  and  the  boodlers  who  for- 
merly stood  together  are  going  down  like 
a  row  of  unmortared  bricks* 


President  Roosevelt  s 

The  United  States  and    ^,^^^,,k    «<.    o«„    rr^„« 

the  Orient  spcech  at  ban   tran- 

cisco  on  America's 
destiny  on  the  Pacific  seems  to  have 
aroused  some  needless  excitement  in  Ger- 
man circles.  The  gist  of  this  speech  is 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

America's  geograi>hical  position  on  the 
Pacific  is  such  as  to  insure  our  peaceful  dom- 
ination o\  its  waters  in  the  future  if  only  we 
grasp  with  sufficient  resolution  the  advantages 
of  this  position.  We  are  taking  long  striaes 
in  this  direction;  witness  the  cables  we  are 
laying  and  the  great  steamship  lines  we  are 
starting,  steamship  lines  some  of  whose  vessels 
are  larger  than  any  freight  carriers  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  .  .  .  We  must  keep  on  building 
and  maintaining  a  thoroughly  efficient  navy, 
with  plenty  of  the  best  and  most  formidable 
ships,  witn  an  ample  supply  of  officers  and 
men,  and  with  these  officers  and  men  trained 
in  the  most  thorough  way  to  the  best  possible 
performance  of  their  duty.  Only  thus-can  we 
assure  our  position  in  the  world  at  large,  and 
in  particular  our  position  here  on  the  Pacific. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  hardly  yet 
alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  we  have  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  coast  line,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  upon  that  ocean,  and  that  thus  we 
are  much  nearer  China  and  Japan  than 
any  of  the  European  Powers.  We  doubt 
whether  even  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  have  fully  grasped  the  significance 
of  this  geographical  fact.  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams  has  shown  that  in  the  past  impe- 
rial supremacy  has  depended  largely  upon 
commercial  supremacy,  and  that  in  turn 
upon  geographical  considerations.  Our 
geographical  relations  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  so  to  the  Orient,  may  involve  our 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  It 
certainly  involves  moral  obligations  of 
which  we  must  take  account.  Compari- 
sons are  odious,  and  it  seems  to  us  unfor- 


tunate for  us  to  enter  into  public  discus- 
sion with  other  nations  respecting  our 
relative  advantages  and  prospects,  either 
commercially  or  politically ;  but  it  is  light 
that  we  should  come  to  a  consciousness 
of  our  National  opportunity  and  our  re- 
sultant obligations  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  that  in  this  consciousness  we  should 
so  shape  our  legislation  as  to  enable  us  to 
avr'^  ourselves  of  our  opportunities  and 
fuf  til  the  obligations  which  they  devolve 
uTx>n  us.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  main- 
tain a  policy  of  isolation,  and  escape  the 
obligations,  both  commercial  and  political, 
which  our  geographical  relations  to  the 
Orient  impose  upon  us. 


It  is  probably  true 
Penn.yivllnu''ubei  Lpw  that  the  Grady- Salus 

Libel  Law,  just  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Pennypacker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  deprecated  rather 
for  its  animus  or  intention  than  because 
it  actually  does  seriously  impair  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  The  comments  of  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker  shchir'  the  kind  of 
political  feeling  that  has  ^lled  out  this 
legislation ;  in  fact,  the!  Go^^hior  of  the 
State  has  subjected  himself  to  almost  uni- 
versal ridicule  by  his  assertion  that  in 
England  a  century  ago  an  offender  who 
should  draw  such  cartoons,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, one  which  represented  Governor 
Pennypacker  himself  as  a  dwarf  on  a 
stool,  would  have  been  drawn  and  quar- 
tered. The  best  newspapers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania agree  that  the  law  would  never 
have  been  framed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  usually  righteous  attacks  on  political 
corruption  and  corruptionists.  No  doubt 
these,  in  form,  have  not  always  been  in 
good  taste,  and  may  sometimes  have  been 
unjust,  but  neither  in  Pennsylvania  nor  in 
any  other  State  can  the  privilege  of  the 
press  to  comment  freely  on  political  acts  be 
curtailed  or  even  threatened  without  such 
a  general  expression  of  disapproval  and  re- 
volt as  has  now  been  called  out  The  new 
law  provides  that  a  paper  must  publish  in 
each  issue  the  name  of  its  owner  or  pub- 
lisher, and  editor;  that  action  may  be 
brought  against  any  newspaper  "to  recover 
damages  resulting  from  negligence  in  the 
ascertainment  of  facts,  and  in  making 
publications  affecting  the  character,  repu- 
tation,  or    business    of    citizens;"    that 
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compensatory  damages  may  be  recovered 
for  injury  to  business  and  reputation,  and 
also  for  physical  and  mental  suffering 
endured  by  the  injured  party;  and  the 
law  specially  refers  to  pictures  and  car- 
toons as  one  method  of  such  possible 
injury.  There  is  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference ^^tween  this  law  and  the  common 
law,  under  which  civil  suits  for  libel  are 
brought  in  New  York  State.  ^T'hus, 
"negligence  in  the  ascertainment  of^acts 
and  in  making  publications  affecting  the 
character,  reputation,  or  business  of  citi- 
zens*' is  actionable  under  the  common 
law;  compensatory  damages  may  be  re- 
covered under  the  common  law  for  injuries 
to  business  or  reputation,  and  also  dam- 
ages for  physical  and  mental  suffering; 
punitive  damages  are  also  recoverable 
under  the  common  law,  in  the  jury's  dis- 
cretion. The  differences  between  this 
statute  and  the  common  law  are  that  the 
new  law  makes  it  easier  to  ascertain  the 
responsible  parties  and  suggests  to  the 
jury  that  pictures,  cartoons,  or  any  other 
matter  calculated  especially  to  attract 
attention  4en^nd  punitive  damages,  and 
it  also  widcps  somewhat  the  range  of 
responsibility  for  libel,  by  allowing  suit 
against  owners,  proprietors,  publishers, 
and  managing  editors  of  newspapers, 
apparently  making  all  equally  responsible. 


The  only  effect  so  far 
u  u'S^.ul^iir,'    of  the  new  libel  law 

has  been  to  provoke 
a  series  of  rather  keen  cartoons  in  Penn- 
sylvania papers  ridiculing  the  Governor, 
who  is  treated  as  the  author  of  the  law, 
and  who  is  thus  pretty  directly  challenged 
to  set  its  provisions  in  operation  by  a  suit 
for  libel  under  them.  The  journals  prob- 
ably depend  largely  on  the  well-known 
disinclination  of  juries  to  convict  in  libel 
suits ;  but  also  probably  in  part  upon  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  law.  Reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  shows  that  not  only 
is  there  laid  down  a  general  principle 
that  "  the  printing-press  shall  be  free  to 
every  person  who  may  undertake  to  exam- 
ine the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  or 
any  branch  oC  government,  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right 
thereof,"  but  that  no  conviction  may  be 
had  for  the  publication  of  news  or  com- 


ment relating  to  the  official  conduct  of 
officers  or  men  acting  in  public  capacity 
when  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury  that  the  publication  was  not 
maliciously  or  n^ligently  made.  The 
general  principles  which  should  govern 
itterahces  of  the  press  on  public  men 
and  public  affairs  are  perfectly  clear: 
no  restraint  prior  to  actual  publication, 
that  is,  no  censorship,  no  inspection 
of  proofs  before  publication ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  full  responsibility  under  the 
I4W  by  the  press  for  all  utterances,  and 
liberal  treatment  by  courts  and  juries  of 
persons  who  have  been  injured  by  wrong- 
ful statements  in  the  papers.  Damages 
should  not  be  necessarily  confined  to 
actual  proven  money  loss ;  injury  to  rep- 
utation or  mental  suffering  and  discom 
fort  should  also  be  considered ;  and  care- 
lessness as  well  as  actual  malice  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  damages  which  a  false 
and  injurious  publication  causes.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  press  should  claim 
exemption  from  responsibility  for  its 
wrongful  acts. 


The  Kishenev  Massacre 


Last  week  confirma- 
tion was  received  of 
a  terrible  two-days*  massacre  of  Jews  which 
had  occurred  at  Kishenev,  in  southern 
Russia.  Information  from  many  sources 
seems  to  reveal  a  prearrangement  as  to  the 
riot ;  for  it  started  in  a  number  of  places 
in  the  town  at  the  same  time.  The  inciting 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  according  to  the 
Russian  "  Novosti,**  was  the  death  of  a 
servant-girl  who  had  taken  poison  and 
was  placed  in  a  Jewish  hospital  of  Kish- 
enev. The  anti-Semites  claimed  that  she 
was  killed  for  sacrificial  purposes.  In 
consequence,  according  to  the  "  American 
Hebrew," 

Not  only  did  the  rioters  kill  and  maim  peo- 
ple, but  they  vented  their  brutish  instincts 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Nails  were 
driven  through  their  nostrils,  bodies  were 
opened  and  stuffed  with  feathers,  tongues 
Dulled  out,  breasts  cut  off  the  bodies  of  women. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  ghoulish  acts  perpe- 
trated. Jews  tried  to  save  themselves  in  every 
way.  Many  sought  safety  in  flight  only  to  find, 
as  they  reached  the  railroad  station,  that  mobs 
were  awaiting  them  who  tore  them  from  their 
carriages  and  beat  them  to  death. 

According  to  most  accounts,  about  fifty 
persons  were  killed,  hundreds  wounded  and 
mutilated,  and  a  thousand  homes  wrecked. 
When  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
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tardily  informed  of  the  riot,  orders  were 
given  to  the  military  to  use  rifles,  if  neces- 
sary, to  suppress  the  outbreak.  On  the 
first  show  of  determination  by  the  troops — 
a  few  volleys  fired  into  the  air — the 
assailants  of  the  Jews  slunk  back.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  arrested  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  outrage,  says  a  despatch 
from  St  Petersburg,  have  now  been  tried 
and  sentenced  to  varying  punishments ; 
although  they  were  mo'  'y*  arrested  on 
returning  to  their  homes  "  cer  the  second 
day's  pillage  with  theii  arms  full  of  plunder, 
all  the  prisoners  protested  their  innocence 
and  pleaded  that  they  found  the  things  in 
the  streets  and  were  taking  them  to  the 
police  station.  Count  Cassini,  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  says : 

I  am  sure  that  the  reports  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  The  most  drastic  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  Russian  Government  to  pre- 
vent repetitions  of  the  troubles,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment always  has  done  all  that  is  possible 
to  prevent  them.  The  Governors  of  provinces 
have  been  ordered  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
uunost  to  preserve  order,  and  have  been 
informed  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  their  provinces.  The  guilty,  as 
apprehended,  will  be  dealt  with  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  a  Christian 
country  such  a  massacre  could  have  taken 
place ;  in  endeavoring  to  repress  similar 
atrocities  in  Turkey,  Russia  will  now 
hardly  have  clean  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  peasant 
population  in  southwest  Russia,  between 
Odessa  and  the  Rumanian  frontier,  is 
hardly  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  Turks.  With  characteristic 
promptness,  the  Jews  in  this  country  have 
organized  a  great  relief  fund,  and  have 
transmitted  by  cable  generous  amounts 
to  the  heads  of  Russian  Jewish  congrega- 
tions for  distribution. 


Brituh  Tariff  Di.cu..ion  P°  the  same  day 
last  week  Messrs. 
Balfour  and  Chamberlain,  respectively 
Prime  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary  of 
the  present  British  Cabinet,  made  speeches 
regarding  the  tariff  which  seemed  at  first 
decidedly  divergent  in  aim.  Addressing 
a  deputation  of  members  of  Parliament 
who  protested  against  the  remission  of  the 
grain  duty,  Mr.  Balfour  gave  no  indication 
of  conceding  their  demands.  Without 
the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 


Government,  he  said,  the  tax  had  given 
some  protection  to  the  millers,  thus  indi- 
rectly and  unexpectedly  helping  the  farm- 
ers, but  the  Government  must  not  be 
blamed  for  remitting  the  tax ;  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  protective  measure.  Pro- 
tection, he  declared,  could  not  be  intro- 
duced silently,  as  if  by  accident,  and  with- 
out a  broad  public  indorsement  of  such  a 
change  in  the  national  policy.  However, 
he  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  present 
system  was  necessarily  permanent  New 
conditions  had  arisen  since  the  old  free- 
trade  policy  was  adopted ;  and  he  could 
imagine  circumstances  under  which  Great 
Britain,  by  way  of  retaliation,  would  no 
longer  consent  to  be  made  a  passive  tar- 
get for  other  countries  living  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  While  personally  he 
believed  in  universal  free  trade,  he 
would  welcome  some  closer  fiscal  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
This  last  phrase  forms  a  bond  of  union 
between  Mr.  Balfour's  and  Mr.  Climber- 
Iain's  speech.  The  reason  for  the  latter 
may  be  found  in  another  address,  made 
seven  years  ago  by  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, inviting  the  attention  of  British  Im- 
perialists everywhere  to  the  desirability 
of  what  the  Germans  call  a  Zollverein,  or 
Customs  Union.  It  was  perhaps  because  of 
his  prejudices  in  this  direction  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  no  part  in  the  discussion 
in  Parliament  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  budget,  which  remitted 
the  grain  tax.  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared 
last  week,  as  he  did  seven  years  ago,  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  Empire,  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  must  be  secured.  Canada 
had  offered  exceptional  advantages  which 
England  did  not  dare  accept  because  of 
"  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade."  Great  Britain  seemed 
so  wedded  to  its  fiscal  system  that  it 
could  not  defend  its  colonies — a  position, 
he  claimed,  not  intended  by  the  pioneeis 
of  free  trade,  who,  if  they  were  alive 
to-day,  would  agree  to  a  treaty  of  prefer- 
ence and  reciprocity  with  the  Empire's 
children ;  he  pointed  out  that  Cobden  had 
made  and  that  Bright  had  approved  a 
preferential  treaty  with  France.  "  There 
are  two  alternatives  before  you  1  first,  to 
maintain  the  free-trade  policy  in  all  its 
severity,  although  it  is  repudiated  by  every 
other  nation  and  by  your  colonists; 
second,  to  insist  that  we  be  not  bound  by 
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any  purely  technical  definition  of  free 
trade."  In  comparison  with  England's 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  actual  trade  between  England  and 
her  colonies  is  small.  No  matter  how 
much  stimulus  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
might  give  to  colonial  commerce,  such  a 
stimulus  would  do  little  to  compensate  for 
the  inevitable  loss  in  general  trade. 


.  Last  week,  in  the  Brit- 

R^^"^.™^'rh""?L  ish  House  of  Com- 
mons,  Lord  Cranborne, 
Under  Foreign  Secretary,  officially  an- 
nounced the  Russian  Government's  reply, 
in  response  to  independent  communica- 
tions from  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments, concerning  the  rumored  Kussian 
reoccupation  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Manchuria.  This  reply  intimated  that 
the  Russian  Government  would  adhere 
to  its  engagement  to  evacuate  Manchuria, 
although  the  evacuation  was  temporarily 
delayed.  The  Russian  Government  also 
explained  that  it  had  no  intention  of 
adopting  any  measure  tending  to  exclude 
foreign  consuls  in  that  province  or  obstiuct 
foreign  commerce  in  the  use  of  the  ports. 
The  tone  of  the  reply,  however,  indi- 
cated that  Russia,  not  China,  is  mas 
ter  in  Manchuria.  The  tone  is  not  un- 
warranted from  a  power  which;  since  its 
occupation,  has  increased  the  telegraph 
and  port  charges  to  its  own  advantage. 
Unofficially,  the  Russian  Government  also 
allowed  an  explanation  to  be  made  in  St 
Petersburg  to  the  effect  that  the  supposed 
reoccupation  of  the  principal  Manchurian 
port  was  "  the  re-entrance  there  of  troops 
after  the  Russian  evacuation,  merely  to 
pass  through  the  town  to  embark  on  the 
waiting  transports."  Whether  this  ex- 
planation be  regarded  as  reasonable  or 
not,  we  trust  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
letters  of  inquiry  from  the  American 
Government  are  concerned,  Russia  now 
sees  that  any  precipitate  action  in  Man- 
churia, with  explanations,  reasonable  or 
otherwise,  afterwards,  would  be  hostile  to 
national  as  well  as  to  international  inter- 
ests ;  in  other  words,  that  it  will  be  much 
more  to  Russia's  present  commercial 
advantage  in  Asia  if  the  United  States 
continues  for  a  time  to  enjoy  in  Man- 
churia the  treaty  rights  heretofore  guaran- 
teed.    It  is  not  surprising  that,  having 


spent  a  great  deal  in  life  and  money  in 
developing  the  trade  and  transporta- 
tion of  Manchuria,  the  Czar's  Ministers 
have  no  intention  either  of  abandoning 
the  rich  Chinese  province  or  of  permitting 
any  permanent  increase  of  foreign  influ- 
ence. We  are  glad  to  note,  however, 
that,  in  addition  to  recalling  the  reported 
"  demands "  on  China,  for  the  moment 
Russia  has  removed  the  passport  obliga- 
tions in  Manchpffid  instituted  some  time 
ago.  While  thet:U^ssian  Government  has 
thus  paid  regard  tt:*r^Mr.  Hay's  letter  of 
inquiry  (diplomatically  so  called,  really  a 
protest),  the  reply  of  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  contains  two  statements 
which  might  inspire  some  caustic  com- 
ment. The  first  of  these  is  that  negotia- 
tions between  Russia  and  China  did  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Government;  to  which  we  reply  that  if 
negotiations  violate  our  treaty  rights,  they 
certainly  do  require  our  approval;  the 
second  observation  is  that  Russia  intends 
to  observe  the  policy  of  the  open  door  **  as 
the  phrase  is  understood  by  the  Imperial 
Government ;"  in  reply  to  which  the  Lon- 
don **  Times  "  pertinently  says  :  "  That  is 
not  the  way  in  which  self-respecting  nations 
are.used  to  have  their  conventional  rights 
interpreted.  They  do  not  leave  others  to 
construe  the  promises  made  to  them; 
they  do  the  construing  themselves." 

Turkey  w.m.d  Last  week  the  atmosphere 
m  the  Balkans  became 
clearer  because  of  the  simultaneous 
action  of  Russia.  Austria,  and  France. in 
warning  Turkey  to  refrain  from  too 
vigorous  measures  in  punishment  of  the 
Salonika  outrages.  The  three  Powers 
decline  (1)  to  accept  the  Turkish  theory 
that  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  disasters  there  or  else- 
where in  Macedonia;  or  (2)  to  permit 
Bulgaria  to  be  held  responsible.  The 
communication  closes  with  the  pertinent 
advice  that  the  Porte's  first  duty  is  to 
carry  out  the  general  plan  agreed  upon 
between  it  and  the  Powers  for  Balkan 
reforms,  repress  the  Albanian  agitators, 
and  punish  the  murderer  of  the  Russian 
Consul,  adding  significantly :  "  If  Turkey 
persists  in  diverting  attention  by  menacing 
Bulgaria,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers 
may  shortly  remind  the  Porte  what  the 
Powers  expect."     They  expect  (and  they 
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have  thus  far  expected  in  vain)  that  the 
Sultin  shall  pay  some  proper  regard  to  his 
political  and  moral  obligations  as  defined 
in  1878  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  ulti- 
mate stigma,  however,  rests,  we  believe,  not 
so  much  upon  this  Oriental  ruler  as  upon 
the  Occidental  Powers  themselves.  By 
reason  of  jealousy  among  themselves,  they 
have  permitted  Turkish  misrule  in  every 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  The  thousands  of 
innocent  Macedonians  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  victims  who  since 
1878  have  suffered  from  Turkish  cruelty 
and  outrage  are,  as  Mr.  W.  K  Curtis 
explains  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
Balkans,  the  victims  of  that  jealousy. 
When  the  Czar  imposed  upon  Turkey  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  England,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  France  intervened  and  tore 
it  up,  for  fear  that  Russia  might  obtain  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  en- 
large the  sphere  of  Slav  influence  to  a 
degree  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  fixed 
the  terms  of  peace  exacted  by  the  Czar 
from  the  Sultan  after  the  war  of  1877, 
would  almost  have  restored  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  Bulgarian  Empire,  thus 
reducing  European  Turkey  to  a  rather 
narrow  strip  of  territory.  Not  only  was 
this  treaty,  which  had  been  accepted  by 
Abdul  Ham  id,  abrogated  by  the  jealous 
Powers :  the  treaty  which  they  substituted 
for  it  restored  Macedonia  to  Turkey  under 
conditions  which  they  have  allowed  to 
remain  unfulfilled ;  indeed,  not  one  of  the 
many  stipulations  of  that  treaty  has  ever 
been  faithfully  fulfilled.  Though  a  Chris- 
tian was  once  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Macedonia  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  five  years,  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
used  as  a  screen  to  shield  his  Moham- 
medan subordinates  who  murdered,  robbed, 
and  tortured  the  members  of  his  own  faith. 
Last  week's  joint  note,  therefore,  is  a 
cheering  sign  that  at  last  the  Powers  are 
holding  Turkey  to  stricter  account 


Last   week,  m   the 

The  Paasive  Resistance     z-.;*.,,    t'^^^i^    /r>^^ 

MovemeDt  in  England  ^ity  Temple  (Con- 
gregational), in  Lon- 
don, a  remarkable  scene  occurred  at  one 
of  the  midday  services.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell>  the  successor  of 
the   late   Joseph  Parker,  announced  his 


adhesion  to  the  "  Passive  Resistance " 
movement  against  the  Education  Act 
recently  passed  by  Parliament.  This  act 
has  produced  wide  dissatisfaction  among 
the  English  Nonconformists,  of  whom  Mr. 
Campbell  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
head.  Voicing  their  determination,  he 
declared  that  personally  he  would  tender 
payment  of  the  portion  of  the  rates  for 
education  which  was  not  to  be  devoted  to 
sectarian  purposes,  but  that,  for  the  bal- 
ance, the  collector  would  have  to  seize  his 
hall  clock  and  other  chattels.  On  this,  the 
congregation,  numbering  about  three  thou- 
sand persons,  stood  up  and  cheered  lustily. 
The  pastor  then  added  that,  if  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Colonial  Secretary,  advocated  the 
imprisonment  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  "  Passive  Resistance  "  movement, 
and  actually  imprisoned  the  pastor  of  the 
City  Temple,  the  Colonial  Secretary's  days 
would  be  numbered,  for  Nonconformity 
represented  at  least  half  the  religious  life 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Campbell's  course 
consistently  follows  out  the  threats  of 
many  Nonconformists  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Education  BU^  m  Parliament, 
that,  as  Hampden  had  refused  to  pay  his 
quota  of  the  ship  money,  so  Ihey  would 
refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Among  the  most 
active  opponents  of  the  measure  has  been 
Mr.  Perks,  the  well-known  Liberal  leader. 
Speaking  at  Oxford  some  weeks  ago,  he 
said  that  "  if,  two  or  three  years  back, 
Nonconformists  had  been  told  that  a  Gov- 
ernment would  come  into  power  and  make 
it  one  of  its  cardinal  measures  to  sweep 
out  of  existence  the  great  school  boards 
of  England  and  to  strengthen  priestly  con- 
trol over  the  elementary  education  of 
children,  it  would  have  been  beyond  belief." 
Certain  features  in  the  Education  Act, 
Mr.  Perks  declared,  Free  Churchmen  never 
could  and  never  would  admit :  (1)  in  every 
volunteer  school  in  the  country  the  major- 
ity of  the  foundation  managers  are  not 
elected  by  the  people;  (2)  thousands 
of  appointments  of  head  masters  and 
head  mistresses  in  the  voluntary  schools 
are  subjected  to  sectarian  tests,  and  as 
none  of  these  appointments  can  be  legally 
held  by  Nonconformists,  the  provision  not 
only  limits  the  area  of  choice,  but  also 
tempts  an  applicant  to  change  religious 
opinions  in  order  to  secure  a  public  appoint- 
ment.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  Perks  declared 
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that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Free  Church- 
men to  pay  a  rate  for  the  propagation  of 
tenets  which  they  believed  to  be  obnoxious. 


BdQcation  and  Religion 


While  the  Education 


Act  has  apparently 
unified  the  English  educational  system,  it 
is  also  true  that  it  has  not  registered  a 
definite  advance  in  the  direction  of  unify- 
ing the  supporters  of  education.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Middlemore,  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  statesman,  the  bill  has  now 
divided  England  into  two  hostile  camps, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bryce — than  whom  there  is  no 
greater  authority  on  education  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition — the  bill  was  de- 
vised "  purely  in  the  interest  of  sectarian 
schools ;  the  claim  that  it  was  to  unify  and 
organize  is  really  a  pretense ;  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  was  not  devised  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  does  not  do  so.  It  does 
more  harm  than  good,  and  turns  educa- 
tion back."  Mr.  Bryce  calls  special 
attention  to  the  former  Board  schools — 
which  are  now  altogether  abolished  be- 
cause school  Boards  are  abolished,  but 
which  practically  continue  under  the  name 
of  "  provided  "  schools.  He  declares 
that  they  were  not  secular,  as  was  claimed 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Education  Bill : 
"on  the  contrary,  they  gave  excellent 
^ligious  instruction,  but  unsectarian,  and 
this  gave  satisfaction  to  all  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  a  small  section  of  the 
Church  of  England ;"  and  that  "  none  of 
the  Voluntary  (or  Church  of  Engla  )d) 
schools  were  better  than  the  Board  (or 
public)  schools,  and  very  few  as  good  as 
the  best  Board  ^schools."  Furthermore, 
"  the  Board  schools  were  not  more  mechan- 
ical than  the  voluntary ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Board  schools  secured  nearly  all  the 
best  teachers."  By  the  operation  of  the 
new  Education  Act  the  two  classes  of 
schools  have  been  united  in  a  way  prob- 
ably insuring  greater  economy  in  manage- 
ment, but  giving  to  the  Church  of 
England  a  far  greater  control  than  Non- 
conformists like.  The  result  of  the  agi- 
tation on  the  cause  of  education  will  be 
only  for  good,  in  upholding  the  clauses  of 
the  new  law  which  make  for  real,  lasting 
unification,  and  ultimately  in  obliterating 
those  clauses  that  compel  English  citizens 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools 


which  represent  a  part  of  the  people  and 
not  the  whole  people.  Sooner  or  later 
Englishmen  may  realize  that  America  has 
already  solved  this  problem,  and  may  find 
our  system  worthy  of  imitation. 


The  recent  massacre  of  Jews 
on'^iilSlii^    by    Christians    in    Russia 

lends  point  to  this  excerpt 
from  an  address  by  Rabbi  Hirsch,  of 
Chicago :  "  So  far  as  the  modem  Jews  are 
concerned,"  said  he,  **they  regard  Jesus 
as  one  of  the  noblest  spiritual  teachers 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  Jews  have  furnished  the  only  shining 
example  of  obedience.  The  so-called  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  have  persecuted  the  Jews 
with  savage  ferocity  for  ages,  and  the  Jews 
have  borne  these  persecutions  with  lamb- 
like gendeness  and  silence."  These  sen- 
tences are  taken  from  a  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Hirsch  before  the  Epworth  League  of 
St.  James's  Methodist  Church,  Chicago. 
The  climax  occurred  when  the  lecturer 
exclaimed  :  "  If  Jesus  Christ  should  re- 
turn to  the  earth  to-morrow,  he  would  be 
welcomed  in  every  Jewish  synagogue  in 
the  land,  and  every  Jew  would  say  with 
David,  *  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.' 
And  Jesus  himself  would  answer  :  *  Who 
is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  God  the  Lord, 
he  is  the  King  of  Glory.' "  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  Dr.  Hirsch  approached 
this  climax.  "  The  Jews,"  said  he,  "  do 
not  believe  at  all  in  original  sin  and  inher- 
ited depravity.  They  believe  that  every 
man  is  a  responsible,  free  agent,  and  is 
not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  his  fathers  or 
his  children.  Of  course,  therefore,  they 
do  not  believe  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  its  literal  sense. 
They  accept  the  teachings  of  the  higher 
criticism,  and  consider  the  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  an  allegory.  As  they 
reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  they 
reject,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion from  sin.  They  believe  in  a  Mes- 
siah, but  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  temporal  prince,  who  shall  reign 
over  the  Jews  after  they  shall  have  been 
reunited  and  become  a  nation  again  in 
Palestine.  At  least  the  orthodox  Jews 
believe  this,  but  the  liberal  Jews  do  not 
believe  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  at  all." 
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This  distinction  between  ortbodoxy  and 
Hberaltsm  among  Hebrews  is  not  as  gener- 
ally understood  as  it  should  be ;  and  the 
general  view  of  Jesos  held  among  all 
classes  of  Jews  b  perhaps  also  not  under- 
stood*  This  is  that  Jesus  preached  noth- 
ing bat  Judaism,  Dr.  Hirsch  claims  that 
those  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  peculiarly  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing were  taken  from  Jewish  writings — the 
supremacy  of  the  comnundment  to  love 
God  and  man,  the  doctrine  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  the  doctrine  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  the  abrogation 
of  the  law  of  retaliation,  the  obligition  to 
love  one's  enemies,  and  even  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which,  added  Rabbi  Hirsch,  "  we 
readily  admit  is  the  sublimest  petition 
ever  framed  in  human  language."  It  was 
fitting  that  the  meeting  should  close  with 
the  I^ord's  Prayer,  Dr.  Hirsch  repeating 
it  in  unison  with  his  Christian  friends. 

c«tkoiu  TMdcodM  Two  important  utter- 
to  thm  ances  in  the  Episcopal 
BptocoiMi  cbwcb-i.  ^2huTch  indicate  the 
truly  catholic  tendencies  within  that  com- 
munion, with  which,  it  can  hardly  be 
neceshary  to  say.  The  Outlook  is  in  the 
heartiest  sympathy.  The  first  b  a  sermon 
preached  in  April  by  Canon  Hen  son,  of 
Westminster,  on  "  The  Sacrament  of 
Unity/'  In  this  sermon  he  takes  the 
ground  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to 
bar  from  communion  Christian  men  living 
Christian  lives,  who  fulfill  the  apostolic 
conditions  of  baptism  and  faith.  "Mem 
bers  of  Christ's  mystical  Body  they  are ; 
how  can  they  be  refused  permission  to 
affirm  the  fact  ?"  The  exclusion  from  the 
communion  of  those  who  have  not  been 
confirmed  in  the  Kpiscopal  Church  he 
rightly  declares  is  alike  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Prayer- Book  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  It  cannot 
be  harmonized  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Prayer-Book  which  affirms  the  oneness  of 
Churchmen  with  "  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christ's  flock,  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  world ;"  and  he  asks  by  what 
authority,  after  making  that  declaration, 
can  the  priest  exclude  from  the  commun- 
ion-table any  of  Christ's  flock  who  come 
to  partake  of  the  lord's  Supper.  This 
principle  of  exclusion  is  equally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "(Jrace 
be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  in  tmcormpcness ;"  lor  *•  sorely  all 
who  can  be  so  described  oogfat  to  be 
giadiy  wekoroed  to  the  Lord  s  table." 
This  interpretatioa  ol  tbe  invhatioQ  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  is,  of  coorse,  widely 
held  among  Churchmen,  aixi  was  iDus- 
trated  in  the  service  at  Tanytown,  N.  Y., 
reported  last  week,  when  the  clerg3nnen 
and  lajrmen  of  non- Episcopal  cfanrcfaes  in 
tbe  town  were  expressly  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  tbe  Holy  Commimioii. 
# 

Catholic  Teadcttoes     "^^   odier   Utterance 
in  the  is   a   letter  in  "<  Tbe 

EpiscofMi  cknTcb-o.  Churchman"  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.D^  rector  of  St. 
James's  Parish,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
present  law  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for- 
bids the  rector  or  officers  of  a  church  to 
"  permit  any  person  to  ofifdate  thereiD 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  his  beings 
duly  licensed  or  ordained  to  minister  in 
this  Churchy  The  italics  are  ours.  Dr. 
Abbott  proposes  to  allow  the  rector  of 
any  parish,  his  Bishop  being  cognizant 
of  his  intent  and  not  objecting,  to  per- 
'  mit  any  baptized  person  to  address  his 
congregation  on  occasions,  himself  being 
present  Such  an  amendment  would 
not  allow  the  rector  to  invite  a  non- 
episcopally  ordained  minister  to  act  as 
priest  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments or  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
service ;  but  it  would  allow  him  to 
invite  a  non-episcopally  ordained  person, 
whether  layman  or  minister,  to  preach  in 
his  pulpit.  We  cannot  understand  how 
the  most  exacting  High  Churchman  can, 
on  principle,  object  to  such  a  change  in 
the  law  of  the  Church.  .  The  Old  Testa- 
ment discriminated  clearly  between  the 
priest  and  the  prophet  The  priest  was 
ordained  to  his  office,  and  no  unordained 
person  could  perform  priestly  functions; 
the  prophet  was  not  ordained  to  his  office, 
and  any  person  could  prophesy.  The 
preacher  is  the  successor  of  the  prophet, 
not  of  the  priest  The  Churchman  who 
believes  that  there  is  an  official  priest- 
hood, charged  with  the  duty  of  adminis- 
tering the  service  of  the  Church,  a  service 
which  he  may  also  think  partakes  of  a 
sacrificial  character,  legitimately  objects 
to  invite  any  one  not  a  priest  to  perform 
such  service.  But  there  is  no  ground  in 
Scripture,  and  we  cannot  see  any  ground 
e^•c'n  in  ecclesiastical  history,  for  refusing 
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to  the  officers  in  charge  of  a  church  the 
right  to  invite  any  man  who,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  intellectually  and  spiritually  com- 
petent to  act  the  part  of  teacher,  preacher, 
or  prophet,  in  connection  with  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Church.  If  the  amendment 
which  Dr.  Abbott  suggests  were  adopted, 
a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  the 
visible  unity  of  Christ's  Church.  Since 
most  non- Episcopal  ministers  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  priesthood  has  been  con- 
tinued in  any  form,  t>ecause  they  think 
it  was  consummated  and  brought  to  its 
end  by  the  priesthood  in  Jesus  Christ, 
they  could  not  object  that  the  Churchman 
does  not  recognize  their  priesthood ;  and 
if  all  baptized  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  welcomed  to  the  communion-table  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  door  were 
opened  so  that  any  competent  minister 
might  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  an  Episco- 
pal church,  with  the  approval  of  the  rector 
and  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  one  of  the 
now  apparent  lines  of  division  in  Protest- 
ant Christianity  would  be  removed. 


The  inauguration  of  Presi- 
'^'r/ cnSBrtfn"*^   dent  Henry  Churchill  King 

at  Oberlin  was  attended 
last  week  by  a  large  gathering  of  the  uni- 
versity and  college  fellowship,  some  sixty 
institutions  being  represented.  His  inaugu- 
ral address,  and  the  address  of  President 
Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  which  followed  it, 
were  notable  for  emphasis  on  ethical  aims 
and  influences.  "The  Primacy  of  Per- 
sons in  College  Education "  was  Dr. 
King's  subject  The  conditions  imposed 
both  by  the  complexity  of  modern  life  and 
the  unity  of  man  called  for  a  leadership 
of  greater  social  efficiency.  The  collqi;e, 
mediating  between  the  strict  supervision 
required  in  the  secondary  school  and  the 
complete  freedom  proper  to  the  university, 
has  for  its  special  sphere  the  training  of 
minds  to  act  influentially  as  leaven  in  the 
life  of  society.  The  university  must  lay 
its  main  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment Attempts  to  transfer  the  univer- 
sity spirit  to  the  college  had  been  dam- 
aging to  the  true  college  ideal.  More 
than  highly  trained  specialists  the  college 
needs  the  close  personal  touch  of  mature 
men  of  marked  interest  in  the  wide  range 
of  others'  life  with  character-begetting 
power.     The  address  pleaded  both  for  a 


broad  curriculum  and  for  the  correlation 
of  college  studies  with  all  the  interests  of 
the  outside  world,  affirming  that  educa- 
tion must  emphasize  high  ideals  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  most  varied  interests.  The 
prime  factors  in  such  education  were  not 
things,  not  books,  but  persons.  Great 
and  high  personalities  in  the  teaching 
force  were  the  supreme  need.  President 
Tucker  took  up  the  question,  "  Can  the 
Subject  Matter  of  Modem  Education  with 
its  Attendant  Method  be  Idealized?" 
The  new  material  of  modern  knowledge 
had  been  largely  adjusted  intellectually, 
but  not  ethically.  The  traditional  mind 
is  still  prone  to  ignore  the  ethical  possi- 
bility of  the  new  education,  and  the  edu- 
cational world  needs  an  ethical  revival  at 
its  heart.  While  moral  power  is  latent  in 
all  active  intellectual  discipline,  modern 
education  needs  to  be  permeated  with  the 
sense  of  social  obligation.  The  "hard 
sayings"  of  to-day  are  concerned  with 
int^^ty,  justice,  courage,  charity,  and 
sacrifice.  The  average  man  needs  train- 
ing for  duties  that  are  exacting  for  the 
exceptional  man.  The  idealizing  process 
culminates  in  righteousness.  The  clear 
and  sharp  issue  of  to-day  is,  Can  we  put 
ethics  at  the  heart  of  modern  education  ? 


These  inspiring  ad- 
'^"'^ToLnr'*"^    dresses,    of     whose 

range  and  force  but 
meager  hints  have  been  given,  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  inspiring  scene  the  day  after 
the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Arch, 
whose  comer-stone  was  laid  at  the  meet: 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
last  October.  It  was  at  Oberlin  that  the 
Shansi  Mission,  devastated  by  the  Boxers 
with  such  destruction  of  precious  lives, 
originated  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Of  the  thirteen  American  missionaries 
whose  sacrifice  the  Arch  commemorates, 
seven  were  alumni  of  Oberlin.  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Fitch,  of  Buffalo,  who  gave  the 
dedicatory  address,  spoke  of  them  as 
the  victims  of  a  heathen  fur>%  provoked, 
not  by  their  religion,  but  by  commer- 
cial and  political  influences.  Not  far 
distant  from  great  centers  of  trade  and 
industry,  their  Memorial  embodies  a 
noble  ideal  of  life,  and  witnesses  for  the 
sacrificial  ideal  of  Christianity.  After  the 
dedication  services  the  Monument  Ora- 
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tion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Corbin, 
of  the  senior  theological  class,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lemon,  of  the 
middle  class.  The  seventieth  Commence- 
ment of  the  Theological  Seminary,  which 
occurred  that  day,  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  inauguration  of  Professor 
Edward  I.  Bos  worth  as  Dean.  President 
Henry  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College, 
gave  the  Commencement  address  on  "  The 
Call  of  Christ  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ" 


In  the  quaint  and  beauti- 
"':.^thur.r  f-l   town  of   Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania,  was  held 
last  week  the  Third  Bach  Festival — the 
other  two  having  been  given  in  1900  and 
1901.  It  consisted  of  the  Christmas  Ora- 
torio, the  Matthew  Passion  Music,  and 
the  B  Minor  Mass,  with  short  cantatas 
interspersed.  These  works  were  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  church  worship,  and 
they  were  rendered  in  Bethlehem  with  the 
same  devotional  spirit  with  which  they 
were  conip<>sed  and  first  performed.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  town  as  a  Moravian 
missionary  center,  the  old  German  cho- 
n\les  have  constituted  very  largely  the 
n\usic  of  the  church  there,  as  in  other 
Moi avian  a^nmunities.  It  is  because 
Hach  \\\m\c  such  extended  use  of  these 
t  hoi  ales  in  his  works  that  Bethlehem  has 
found  it  poitt^itly  natural  to  give  a  week 
of  \\m\\\  music.  The  festival  consisted 
of  nlno  "  sessions/*  as  they  were  called, 
not  coucotts.  These  sessions  partook 
noailv  or  the  character  of  services.  After 
\\\v  hruuliful  Moravian  custom  on  special 
tMCrtHiouH  and  church  festivals,  each  ses- 
sion wan  announced,  not  by  a  bell,  but  by 
the  tron^bone  choir,  which  played  chorales 
from  the  belfry  of  the  church.  The 
chorus,  and  to  some  degree  the  orchestra, 
were  composed  of  men  and  women  from 
Bethlehem  and  its  environs.  The  calm 
beauty  of  the  town,  with  its  old  ivy-covered 
brick  buildings  and  its  wooded  burying- 
^ound,  the  serene  harmonies  of  the 
chorales  as  they  floated  among  the  after- 
noon shadows  or  through  the  twilight 
from  the  belfry  of  the  church,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  of  the  town,  and,  not 
least,  the  fine  spirit  of  Mr.  J.  Fred.  Wolle, 
the  conductor  of  the  festival,  combined  to 
create  an  ideal  setting  for  the  music.  The 
ant  disturbing  element  was  contributed 


by   cerUin   people  from  elsewhere  iho 
went  to  Bethlehem  with  the  nodon  that      | 
they  were  attending  ordinary  musical  per-      i 
formances,  and  therefore  not  only  missed 
the  spirit   of   the  entire  festival,  hut  by      \ 
their    actions    did    much  to  c^spcl  it 
Noticeable  among  these  were  certain  New 
Yoric  musical  critics,  one  or  two  of  whom 
behaved    like    ill-bred   children  in  the 
church.      Their  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers,  censorious   and  patronizing  by 
turns,  were  not  only,  as  might  well  have 
been    expected,   altogether  valueless  as 
interpretations  of  the  festival,  but  also,  as 
criticisms,  strangely  interlarded  with  tech- 
nical blunders.  Musically,  the  most  praise- 
worthy work  was  done  by  the  local  singeis 
and  players;    and  in  proportion  as  the 
visiting  professional  soloists  caught  the 
spirit  of  these  amateurs  they  contributed 
to  the  real  effectiveness  of  the  festival 
The  continuance  of  these  festivals,  which 
epitomize  a  devotional  and  musical  spirit 
none  too  common  in  America,  ought  to  be 
assured  by  some  form  of  endowment.   An 
article  giving  some  interpretation  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  its  religious  and  musical  spirit, 
written  by  a  staflF  correspondent  who  was 
present  at  the  Festival,  will  appear  in  a 
future  issue  of  The  Outlook. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

The  celebration  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  continent  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Emerson's  birth  on  Monday  of 
next  week  shows  that  his  service  to  the 
higher  life  of  America  is  not  without 
recognition.  The  materialism  which  he 
foresaw  and  against  which  he  strove 
has  come  in  with  a  tidal  force  which 
he  could  not  foresee ;  far  more  than 
at  the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken, 
this  is  "great,  intelligent,  sensual,  ava- 
ricious America."  But  the  end  is  not 
yet ;  there  are  other  stages  of  growth 
before  us ;  we  shall  not  always  be  content 
with  the  works  of  our  hands;  the  tinae 
will  come  when  we  shall  passionately 
desire  and  seek  the  works  of  the  spirit ; 
for  nations,  like  men,  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  When  that  time  comes,  no  prophet 
who  has  arisen  in  the  New  World  will  be 
held  in  higher  honor  than  he  who  pre- 
dicted The  Fortunes  of  the  Republic  in 
memorable  words  :  "  I  see  in  all  directions 
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the  light  breaking.  Trade  and  govern- 
ment will  not  alone  be  the  favored  aims 
of  mankind,  but  every  useful,  every  ele- 
gant art,  every  exercise  of  imagination, 
the  height  of  reason,  the  noblest  dfection, 
the  purest  religion,  will  find  their  home  in 
our  institutions,  and  write  our  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  men." 

Emerson  was  one  of  the  little  band  of 
liberators  who,  in  the  second  and  third 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  effected 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  new  nation  in  the  new  world. 
The  American  republic  is  the  youngest 
of  the  great  nations  in  date  of  organiza- 
tion, but  in  political  experience  and  edu- 
cation it  is  the  oldest.  People  are  often 
misled  by  the  modern  date  of  the  United 
States  into  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  folk  who  have  arrived  late  on  the 
stage  of  history,  and  who  must  therefore 
be  content  to  take  their  place  at  the  feet 
of  the  older  races  like  untaught  children. 
If  fullness  and  ripeness  of  knowledge 
of  life  are  the  real  evidence  and  test  of 
age,  we  are  older  than  India  and  China. 
The  older  races  formed  their  political  and 
social  systems  when  society  was  in  its 
youth ;  we  formed  ours  when  society  had 
attained  full  growth ;  and  our  Constitution 
has  evoked  such  unstinted  admiration 
from  the  great  publicists  of  the  Old  World 
because  it  embodies  the  fruit  of  so  much 
experience,  the  wisdom  of  so  wide  a  con- 
tact with  life.  It  is  really  the  oldest 
political  document  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
All  the  great  races  contributed  to  its 
adjustments  of  local  and  general  power, 
its  protection  of  individual  rights,  its 
breadth,  its  sanity.  Greece,  Rome,  France, 
Holland,  and  England  furnished  the  fram- 
ers  with  rich  capital  of  political  wisdom. 
The  Constitution  is  the  capitalized  expe- 
rience of  the  world  to  the  very  date  of  its 
framing.  We  are  the  youngest  of  nations, 
but  we  are  the  oldest  of  peoples. 

When  Emerson  was  born  in  the  little 
capital  of  New  England,  on  the  2Sth  of 
May,  1803,  the  colonies  had  been  po- 
litically independent  for  two  decades. 
They  were  not  yet  a  nation,  and  did  not 
become  a  nation  until  sixty  years  later. 
They  were  a  g^oup  of  provinces,  which 
had  severed  their  political  connections 
with  the  Old  World,  but  sat  at  its  feet  in 
all  matters  of  literature,  art,  and  science, 
accepted  its  standards  of  taste,  and  lived 


in  the  light  of  its  intelligence.  When 
Irving  published  "  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  New  York,"  in  1809,  he  gave  the 
new  people  its  first  distinctive  work  of 
literature.  Edwards,  Franklin,  and  Wool- 
man  had  touched  doctrinal  or  autobiogra- 
phic writing  with  the  delicacy,  the  power, 
or  the  charm  of  literature ;  Freneau  had 
written  a  few  graceful  Ijn'ics  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  partisan  and  satirical  activity ; 
but  there  was  no  literature,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  until  Irving  wrote  the 
first  American  literary  classic  in  New 
York.  He  and  Longfellow  rendered  a 
double  service  to  the  old  people  in  the  New 
World  ;  they  interpreted  the  Old  Worid 
afresh  for  them  in  charming  verse  and  prose, 
and  they  dealt  with  new  material  in  such 
distinctively  American  pieces  as  "  Evange- 
line "  and  "  Hiawatha,"  "  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  "  and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Poe,  the  most  sensitive  and  subtle  artist 
who  has  yet  appeared  among  us,  gave  the 
world  a  new  magic  in  his  "  Ligeia  "  and 
"  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  his 
"  Lines  to  Helen  "  and  "  The  Ci^y  Under 
the  Sea."  And  Hawthorne's  "  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse"  gave  promise  of 
the  delicate  and  highly  individual  genius 
which  was  later  to  give  him  first  place 
among  American  writers. 

Original  and  independent  work  of  high 
quality  had  been  done  in  America  before 
1837,  but  it  was  in  that  year  that  Emer- 
son put  into  words  the  rising  conviction 
of  the  New  World  and  proclaimed  its 
intellectual  and  spiritual  independence. 
In  one  of  the  two  most  important  addresses 
of  his  life,  the  epoch-marking  if  not 
epK)ch-making  address  on  "  The  American 
Scholar,"  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1837, 
he  declared  that  the  time  had  come  when 
"  the  sluggard  intellect  of  this  continent 
will  look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and  fill 
the  postponed  expectation  of  the  world 
with  something  better  than  the  exertions 
of  mechanical  skill.  Our  day  of  depend- 
ence, our  long  apprenticeship  to  the 
learning  of  other  lands,  draws  to  a  close. 
.  .  .  We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet ;  we 
will  work  with  our  own  hands ;  we  will 
speak  our  own  minds.  ...  A  nation  of 
men  will  for  the  first  lime  exist,  because 
each  believes  himself  inj^pired  by  the 
Divine  Soul  which  also  inspires  all  souls." 

This  sublime  independence,  or,  to  be 
more    ex  "  ^-^nendence,    Emerson 
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based  on  more  massive  foundations  than 
political  freedom ;  he  rested  it  on  a  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  immanence  of 
God  in  the  world  and  the  divinity  of  the 
human  soul.  He  translated  the  old  doc- 
trine which  had  carried  tiie  passion  for 
civic  freedom  wherever  it  had  been  taught 
with  clarity  and  power,  that  all  men  were 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  into  the 
universal  speech  and  justified  it  to  the 
universal  experience.  He  interpreted 
Democracy  as  faith  in  all  men  because 
there  is  something  divine  in  all  men  which 
may  be  trusted ;  and  this  acceptance  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  he  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  the  admission  of  all 
the  children  of  God  to  the  common  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  a  self-govern- 
ing family.  In  his.  exaltation  of  man  as 
man  Emerson  reveals  the  very  soul  of 
Democracy ;  that  glorious  truth  at  the 
heart  of  it  which  justifies  the  longest 
patience  with  its  halting  practical  experi- 
ments and  the  most  unshakable  faith  in 
its  ultimate  triumph.  The  fortunes  of 
the  race  are  bound  up  with  it  because  it 
is  the  one  political  order  which  recognizes 
all  men  as  the  children  of  the  Infinite  and 
equal  members  of  one  family.  The  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  American 
people  is  the  most  sublime  example  of 
practical  idealism  yet  furnished  the  world  ; 
and  when  the  most  arrogant  and  eloquent 
of  doubting  Thomases  confronted  Emer- 
son, in  the  memorable  meeting  at  Stone- 
henge,  with  a  challenge  to  define  the 
meaning  of  America,  the  great  Idealist 
made  no  evasions  and  took  no  refuge  in 
material  achievements,  but  boldly  re- 
affirmed the  supremacy  of  love  and  justice, 
predicted  the  "  bankruptcy  of  the  vulgar 
musket- worship,"  and  the  ultimate  brother- 
hood of  the  race. 

It  was  an  audacious  answer  to  the 
scornful  question  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  and  venerable  history,  but  it  was 
the  only  true  answer.  If  America  does 
not  mean  love  and  justice  in  practical 
application  to  national  and  international 
affairs,  it  would  better  have  followed  the 
ancient  way  of  monarchies  and  aristoc- 
racies. More  profoundly  than  its  greatest 
statesman,  Emerson  has  defined  and  inter- 
preted the  American  idea.  Before  sci- 
ence had  given  the  facts  a  truer  inter- 
pretation, he  rejected  the  whole  semi- 
atheistic  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  ;  be- 


fore the  churches  had  learned  to  read  die 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  light 
of  the  love  of  God  instead  of  the  fear  of 
the  Devil,  he  held  it  primary  truth  that  all 
men  are  bom  the  children  of  God.  No 
man  ever  had  a  more  gracious  and  win- 
ning manner  than  Emerson;  he  was  a 
prince  among  gentiemen  because  he  so 
profoundly  respected  his  fellows. 

His  idealism  was  not  only  lofty  and 
persistent,  but  it  was  applied  to  affairs 
with  a  simplicity  and  native  good  sense 
which  have  given  it  persuasive  influence 
among  a  very  practical  people.  He  had 
the  Platonic  spirit,  but  he  never  lost 
touch  with  Concord.  He  was  a  poor 
farmer,  but  everybody  conceded  that  he 
kept  his  fences  in  repair.  To  his  sore 
inconvenience  there  gathered  about  him 
the  unbalanced,  the  dreamers,  the  abstract 
reformers,  the  well-meaning  but  wholly 
useless  wool-gatherers  of  every  kind  and 
degree ;  but  he  went  his  own  way  with  a 
quiet  resolution  and  an  unfailing  sense  of 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
ideal,  which  proves,  as  nothing  else  could 
prove,  his  sanity,  his  poise,  his  clearness 
as  well  as  his  penetration  of  vision.  He 
is  a  convincing  witness  to  the  reality  of 
the  Ideal  because  he  saw  the  real  with 
such  perfect  distinctness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  tasks 
set  for  men  to  do  on  this  continent  Emer- 
son was  sent  of  God  to  say  again,  as  the 
prophets  and  poets  have  always  said,  that 
the  spiritual  world  is  the  only  real  world 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only  world  in 
which  men  really  live;  that  that  world 
incloses  us  on  all  sides  and  presses  upon 
us  so  closely  that  we  can  ignore  it  only 
by  willfully  becoming  deaf  and  blind ;  that 
work,  tools,  material,  wealth,  and  power 
are  valuable  only  as  they  stand  for  char- 
acter and  are  used  for  spiritual  ends ;  that 
to  be  great  is  not  to  be  rich,  but  to  be 
strong;  that  to  be  successful  is  not  to 
acquire,  but  to  bestow ;  that  failure  is 
not  missing  the  goals,  but  mistaking  the 
path ;  that  freedom  is  the  most  rigorous 
kind  of  self-government ;  and  that  a  nation 
takes  rank,  not  because  of  the  things  it 
does  with  its  hands,  but  because  of  the 
things  it  fashions  with  its  spirit 

This  is  a  young  country,  and  Emerson 
was  pre-eminently  a  preacher  of  the  wis- 
dom of  youth — the  wisdom  of  faith,  hope, 
enthusiasm.    His  doctrine  involves  purity 
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ci  heart  and  the  clean  hand.  No  man 
has  spoken  to  the  spirit  of  youth  so  direct- 
ly, so  persuasively,  with  such  authority  of 
sjrropathy  and  insight.  The  spirit  and 
substance  of  his  teaching  are  expressed 
in  those  words  spoken  to  the  literary 
societies  of  Dartmouth  College  which 
George  William  Curtis  declared  touched 
the  highest  mark  of  American  eloquence : 

You  will  hear  every  day  the  maxims  of  a 
low  prudence.  You  will  hear  that  the  first 
duty  is  to  get  land  and  money,  place  and 
name.  **  What  is  this  Truth  you  seek?  what 
is  this  Beauty  r'  men  will  ask,  with  derision. 
If,  nevertheless,  God  have  called  any  of  you  to 
explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be 
true.  When  you  shall  say,  **  As  others  do,  so 
will  I :  I  renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  early 
visions ;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land  and 
let  learning  and  romantic  expectations  ^o, 
until  a  more  convenient  season" — then  dies 
the  man  in  you ;  then  once  more  perish  the 
buds  of  art,  and  poetry,  and  science,  as  they 
have  died  already  in  a  thousand  thousand 
men.  The  hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisis  of 
your  history,  and  see  that  you  hold  yourself 
fast  by  the  intellect  .  .  .  Why  should  you 
renounce  your  right  to  traverse  the  starlit 
deserts  of  truth,  for  the  premature  comforts 
of  an  acre,  house,  and  barn  ?  Truth  also  has 
its  roof,  and  bed,  and  board.  Make  yourself 
necessary  to  the  world,  and  mankind  will  give 
you  bread,  and  if  not  store  of  it,  }ret  such  as 
shall  not  take  away  your  property  in  all  men's 
possessions,  in  art,  in  ftature,  and  in  hope. 

To  this  wisdom  of  the  pure  heart  and 
the  clean  hand,  this  faith  in  the  reality  of 
the  highest  truths,  the  present  pressure  of 
work  with  materials  opposes  its  preoccu- 
pation and  deadening  weariness.  To  this 
divination  of  youth  is  opposed  also  much 
of  that  wisdom  of  age  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  older  races ;  the  wisdom  of  weari- 
ness, disillusion,  skepticism  ;  the  pruden- 
tial wisdom  distilled  from  centuries  of 
experience,  the  chief  maxim  of  which  is  to 
keep  one's  possessions  snug,  to  avoid 
great  risks,  to  be  content  with  near  things. 
If  this  were  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had 
striven  and  dared  greatly,  it  would  count 
for  much ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  have  wanned  their  hands  by  the  fire 
of  life  instead  of  giving  themselves  to  its 
great  adventures,  who  have  sought  com- 
fort rather  than  greatness,  and  have  com- 
promised with  life  rather  than  resolutely 
wrestled  with  it  for  the  best  it  has  to  give. 
Whether  the  youth  of  America  are  to 
believe  with  Emerson  or  to  doubt  with  the 
Decadents,  whether  they  are  to  follow  the 
divinatioa  of  the  pure  heart  or  the  lower 


wisdom  of  those  who  have  lost  the  vision, 
is  perhaps  the  most  vital  issue  to  be 
settled  in  the  next  half-century.  If  we 
go  with  Emerson,  we  shall  make  a  new 
way  for  humanity ;  we  shall  bring  fresh- 
ness and  health  into  the  close  air  of  the 
world;  we  shall  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Emerson  shares  with  Hawthorne  and 
Poe  the  primacy  of  American  letters. 
Whitman  must  be  counted  with  them  as 
an  original  force  in  poetry.  Hib  imagi- 
nation had  more  volume  and  flow ;  he 
had  command,  at  his  best,  of  a  telling 
freshness  and  effectiveness  of  phrase; 
but  in  power  of  organization,  in  discern- 
ment of  spiritual  qualities,  he  falls  far 
below  the  Concord  poet  For  it  is  as  a 
poet  that  Emerson  must  be  reckoned 
with ;  the  limitations  of  his  prose,  the 
lack  of  order  in  his  thought,  and  of  thor- 
ough and  large  structure  in  his  style,  are 
due  to  the  poet's  method  in  dealing  with 
his  subjects.  He  has  enriched  our  liter- 
ature with  a  few  poems  of  such  directness 
of  vision,  such  captivating  simplicity  of 
imagery,  such  ultiqiate  felicity  of  phrase, 
that  they  will  lay  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  remote  generations.  He  was  not  great 
in  volume  of  emotion,  in  tidal  force  and 
sweep  of  imagination,  in  that  fullness  of 
life  which  comes  to  the  poet  whose  genius 
is  charged  with  elemental  power  as  was 
Dante's  and  Shakespeare's.  He  did  not 
look  at  Christianity  with  the  fresh  and 
original  insight  which  he  brought  to  other 
subjects.  He  saw  the  disorder  of  society, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  sin  as  moral  evil. 
And  although  he  said  striking  and  pro- 
found things  about  Christ,  he  failed  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  divinest  personality  in 
history — a  failure  due  in  part  to  the  force 
of  the  religious  reaction  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  part  to  his  fundamental  view  of 
life. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  he  remains 
in  many  respects  the  finest  product  of 
the  old  race  in  the  new  world  ;  the  loftiest 
interpreter  of  its  fundamental  idea  and 
mission  ;  one  of  the  deepest  and  noblest 
of  its  teachers;  of  a  life  so  simple,  so 
blameless,  so  nobly  poised  between  vision 
and  task,  that  to  recall  it  is  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  spiritual  order  of  life,  and 
to  believe  in  the  dreams  of  the  pure  and 
the  great 
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Two  Typical  Leaders 

Professor  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  ;  Booker  T. 
Washington :  they  represent  different 
types  of  character,  different  conceptions  of 
the  race  problem,  different  methods  for  its 
solution,  and  they  deal  with  it  in  a  widely 
different  spirit  These  differences  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  two  volumes — one 
by  Professor  Du  Bois,  just  published, 
"  The  Souls  of  the  Black  Folk,"  the  other 
by  Dr.  Washington,  published  four  years 
ago,  "The  Future  of  the  American 
Negro." 

To  Professor  Du  Bois  the  negro  and  the 
American  are  ever  separate,  though  in  the 
same  personality.  The  American  negro  is 
"  two  souls,  two  thoughts,  two  unreconciled 
strivings;"  he  is  ever  the  subject  of  a 
**  double  consciousness ;"  dominated  by  a 
"  sense  of  always  looking  at  oneself  through 
the  eyes  of  others,  of  measuring  one's  soul 
by  the  tape  of  a  world  that  looks  on  in 
amused  contempt  and  pity."  To  Dr. 
Washington  the  negro  race  is  a  great  race ; 
during  the  Civil  War  the  negro  exhibited 
a  remarkable  **  self-control,"  and  was  **  to 
the  last  faithful  to  the  trust  that  had  been 
reposed  upon  him  "  by  his  master,  yet  was 
always  "  an  uncompromising  friend  of  the 
Union,"  and  never,  either  in  freedom  or 
slavery,  under  a  suspicion  of  being  a 
traitor  to  his  country ;  and  since  emanci- 
pation has  he  given  abundant  evidence  that 
he  can  "  make  himself  a  useful,  honorable, 
and  desirable  citizen."  To  Professor  Du 
Bois  the  negro  is  a  problem,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  ever  present  in  his  consciousness, 
and  from  it  he  confesses  himself  unable  to 
escape,  *'  How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  prob- 
lem ?"  To  Dr.  Washington  America  is 
the  problem,  and  the  white  race  is  as 
much  a  part  of  it  as  the  black:  "The 
problem  is  how  to  make  these  millions  of 
negroes  self-supporting,  intelligent,  eco- 
nomical, and  valuable  citizens,  as  well  as 
how  to  bring  about  proper  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  white  citizens  among 
whom  they  live."  Professor  Du  Bois  is 
half  ashamed  of  being  a  negro,  and  he 
gives  expression  to  his  own  bitterness  of 
soul  in  the  cry  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  race,  "  Why  did  God  make 
roe  an  outcast  -and  a  stranger  in  mine  own 
home  ?"  Dr.  Washington  rejoices  in  the 
honorable  record  of  his  race ;  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Hampton's  last  Commencement 


he  cries  out  to  his  white  auditors,  "  We  are 
as  proud  of  our  race  as  you  are  of  yours;" 
and  his  negro  auditors  applauded  his  decla- 
ration with  great  enthusiasm.  The  sense 
of  amused  contempt  and  pity  for  his 
own  race,  caught  from  the  white  people, 
is  reflected  in  the  title  of  P/^ofessor  Du 
Bois's  book,  "The  Souls  of  the  Black 
Folk;"  the  spirit  of  race  pride,  of  national 
patriotism,  and  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
his  race  is  reflected  in  the  title  of  Dr. 
Washington's  book,  "  The  Future  of  the 
American  Negro." 

We  shall  speak  hereafter  more  fully  of 
Professor  Du  Bois's  interesting  and  valu- 
able book,  as  we  have  heretofore  spoken 
of  Dr.  Washington's;  here  we  take  the 
contrast  between  the  two  as  a  text  for 
some  reflections  on  two  parties  or  tenden- 
cies or  influences  in  the  n^^o  race,  which 
the  two  respectively  represent.  One  of 
these  parties  is  ashamed  of  the  race,  the 
other  is  proud  of  it ;  one  makes  the  white 
man  the  standard,  the  other  seeks  the 
standard  in  its  own  race  ideals;  one 
demands  social  equality,  or  at  least  resents 
social  inequality,  the  other  is  too  self- 
respecting  to  do  either ;  one  seeks  to  push 
the  negro  into  a  higher  place,  the  other  to 
make  him  a  larger  man ;  one  demands 
for  him  the  right  to  ride  in  the  white  man's 
car,  the  other  seeks  to  make  the  black 
man's  car  clean  and  respectable;  one 
demands  the  ballot  for  ignorant  black  men 
because  ignorant  white  men  have  the 
ballot,  the  other  asks  opportunity  to  make 
the  black  man  competent  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  wishes  no  man  to  vote, 
white  or  colored,  who  is  not  competent ; 
one  would  build  the  educational  system 
for  the  race  on  the  university,  the  other 
would  build  it  on  the  common  school  and 
the  industrial  school ;  one  wishes  to  teach 
the  negro  to  read  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  Hebrew,  the  other  wishes  first  to  teach 
him  to  obey  them  in  English ;  to  one  labor 
is  barely  more  honorable  than  idleness 
and  the  education  which  makes  "  laborers 
and  nothing  more  "  is  regarded  with  ill- 
concealed  contempt,  to  the  other  indus- 
try is  the  basic  virtue,  and  the  education 
which  makes  industry  intelligent  is  the 
foundation  of  civilization.  The  first  view 
has  frequently  crude  representation  in 
negro  journals  and  by  negro  orators — 
political  and  religious ;  but  the  ablest  and 
most  cultivated  expression  of  it  which  we 
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have  ever  seen  is  afforded  by  the  volume 
of  Professor  Du  Bois,  albeit  presented 
with  qualifications  which  in  this  brief 
summary  it  is  impossible  to  represent ; 
of  the  second  view  the  pre-eminent  repre- 
sentative is  Dr.  Washington.  The  Outlook 
heartily  accepts  the  seconli  view.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  what  it  would  say  to  its 
Afro- American  readers : 

I.  Have  faith  in  yourselves.  Cultivate 
the  spirit  of  self-respect;  only  he.  who 
respects  himself  will  be  respected  by  his 
neighbors.  Decline  to  look  at  yourselves 
through  your  white  neighbor's  eyes ;  look 
at  yourselves  through  your  own  eyes. 
Do  not  take  the  white  man  as  a  stand- 
ard r  make  your  own  standards.  Be  not 
imitators.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
you  should  imitate  the  white  man  than 
why  the  white  man  should  imitate  you. 
No  n^an  can  make  himself  into  another 
man  ;  no  race  can  make  itself  into  another 
race.  The  missionary  makes  a  mistake 
who  tries  to  convert  the  negro  into  an 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  negro  makes  a  greater 
mistake  who  desires  for  himself  any  such 
conversion.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  once 
a  subject  race ;  it  did  not  win  its  present 
position  by  trying  to.  be  Norman.  Do  not 
try  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon ;  be  an  Afro- 
American,  and  be  proud  that  you  are  one. 

II.  Do  not  push  yourself  forward ;  do 
not  allow  would-be  leaders  to  push  you 
forward.  Do  not  be  ambitious  for  social 
equality,  or  industrial  equality,  or  political 
equality,  or  any  kind  of  equality.  Be 
ambitious  to  be  men,  and  trust  that  in 
time  the  manhood  will  make  for  itself  a 
place  ;  it  always  does.  The  whole  pK)wer 
of  the  Federal  Government  did  not  suf- 
fice to  give  you  political  power ;  it  failed 
because  you  had  not  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  it  cannot  give  you  politi- 
cal power  by  a  judicial  device.  The 
slower  way  is  the  quicker  way.  Get 
political  comp>etence,  and  trust  that  politi- 
cal power  will  follow  in  due  time.  In 
most  if  not  all  the  Southern  States  the 
possession  of  about  three  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  taxable  property  entitles  you, 
under  the  amended  constitutions,  to  a 
ballot.  Set  yourselves,  by  honest  and 
intelligent  industry,  to  get  the  property ; 
then  ask  for  the  ballot.  If  registrars 
deny  it  to  you,  when  you  go  before  them 


with  your  tax  receipt,  appeal  to  the  State 
courts  to  enforce  the  State  law.  If  igno- 
rant, shiftless  white  men  vote,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  State.  It  is  neither  for 
your  interest  nor  for  that  of  the  State  that 
you  should  be  represented  by  an  ignorant 
and  shiftless  negro  vote.  Nothing  is  for  your 
interest  that  is  not  for  the  State's  interest. 

So  also  in  the  industrial  and  the  social 
world.  Acquire  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  what  usually  accompanies  them  in 
this  country,  a  moderate  property,  and 
the  doors  of  industry  and  the  respect 
of  your  fellow-men  will  follow.  What 
Dr.  Washington  said  at  Atlanta,  what  Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois  calls  the  "Atlanta  Com- 
promise," is  no  compromise ;  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  application,  just  as  true 
and  just  as  applicable  in  the  Northern 
factory  as  the  Southern  plantation :  "  In 
all  things  purely  social  we  can  be  a^ 
separate  as  the  five  fingers,  and  yet  one 
as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to 
mutual  progress."  Never  forget  this  prin- 
ciple ;  never  demand  social  recognition ; 
social  recognition  is  never  given  on  de- 
mand. Always  work  for  mutual  progress. 
What  member  of  your  race  has  risen  to 
the  position  of  social  respect,  won  the 
opportunity  of  useful  industry,  and  ac- 
quired the  political  influence  of  Dr. 
Washington  ?  Follow  in  the  path  he  has 
blazed  for  you,  and  you  will  arrive,  sooner 
or  later,  at  the  same  destination. 

III.  Therefore  seek  education — first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  But  do  not  fall 
into  the  notion  that  education  means 
ability  to  read  and  understand  Homer 
and  Dante.  Do  not  let  'Professor  Du 
Bois's  picture  of  Socrates  and  Francis  of 
Assisi  deceive  you.  There  are  already 
enough  "  brothers  of  the  poor  "  of  your 
race  in  America  ;  you  do  not  need  to  add 
to  their  number.  The  first  duty  of  every 
man  is  to  earn  his  living;  after  that 
comes  the  duty  of  adding  to  the  life  of 
others.  Seek  for  yourself,  seek  for  your 
race,  first  the  ability  to  earn  a  living.  Is 
this  materialism  ?  Very  well  I  materialism 
is  the  basis  of  life.  What  not  only  your 
race,  what  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people,  need  to-day  is  a  broader  education 
rather  than  a  higher  education.  No  edu- 
cation for  any  race,  or  for  anv  individual 
of  any  race,  is  adequate  which  does  not 
include  manual  training;  and  no  educa- 
tion is  worth v  of  the  r «'**'»  «tk;^j^  leaves 
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its  recipient  helplessly  dependent  on  his 
neighbors  for  his  livelihood.  Are  you  a 
teacher,  or  a  preacher,  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  merchant  ?  can  you  '  read 
Greek?  can  you  enjoy  Homer  and 
Dante,  Raphael  and  Titian,  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  ?  Very  well ;  but  do  not  con- 
tent yourself  by  the  endeavor  to  pass  your 
knowledge  along  to  your  race ;  use  it  to 
make  them  first  of  all  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  citizens ;  second,  practical 
contributors  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live.  It  is  not  true  that 
Dr.  Washington  asks  "  that  black  people 
give  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  three 
things — first,  political  power ;  second,  in- 
sistence on  civil  rights ;  third,  higher  edu- 
cation of  negro  youth."  It  requires  all 
our  charity  to  think  that  Professor  Du 
Bois  really  believes  that  Dr.  Washington 
has  ever  asked  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
asks  his  fellows  to  get  political  power  by 
proving  their  capacity  to  exercise  it ;  civil 
rights  by  obedience  to  law;  and  higher 
education  by  building  it  on  a  foundation 
of  a  broad  industrial  and«  ethical  educa- 
tion. In  this  he  is  absolutely  right.  Po- 
litical power  without  previously  acquired 
capacity  to  use  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
others  and  generally  dangerous  to  the 
possessor ;  the  civil  rights  of  a  freeman 
the  lawless  are  not  entitled  to ;  and  higher 
education  without  a  foundation  laid  in 
elementary  education  is  a  castle  in  the 
air,  which  collapses  at  the  first  rude 
awakening  of  the  ill-bred  scholar  to  the 
exigencies  of  actual  life. 

IV.  Do  not  think  about  yourself.  Do 
not  think  about  your  woes  or  your  wrongs. 
Meditate,  not  on  "  the  souls  of  black  folk," 
but  on  "  the  future  of  the  American  negro." 
Look  out,  not  in  ;  forward,  not  backward. 
Put  your  thought  on  your  work,  not  on 
your  soul ;  and  take  touncil  of  your  hopes, 
not  of  your  discouragements.  Do  not 
look  too  long  on  the  one-roomed  cabins, 
or  on  the  mortgaged  farms,  or  on  the 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  or  on  the  Jim 
Crow  cars,  or  on  the  short-term  schools. 
Remember  that  forty  years  ago  few  negroes 
in  Virginia  owned  themselves,  and  that 
now  they  own  seventeen  and  a  half  million 
dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property ;  that 
forty  years  ago  it  was  a  p>enal  offense  to 
teach  a  negro  to  read,  and  that  now  there 
are  public  schools  for  him,  supported  at 
public  cost,  in  every  Southern  State ;  that 


forty  years  ago  no  negro  could  vote,  and 
now  that  negroes  are  registering  and 
voting  and  having  their  votes  counted  in 
every  State  and  in  nearly  every  county  in 
the  South. 

The  negro  still  suffers  injustice ;  he  is 
still  subject  to  -a  sometimes  cruel  preju- 
dice. The  Outlook  does  not  condone  the 
first  nor  apologize  for  the  second.  But 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  Not  Federal  Force 
Bills  ; .  not  Supreme  Court  decisions  en- 
forcing political  equality ;  not  a  veneer  of 
culture  on  a  nature  ill  developed  in  the 
essentials  of  practical  life ;  not  self-assert- 
iveness  and  clamorous  demand  for  politi- 
cal rights  or  social  equality.  Character. 
Character — developed  by  broad  systems 
of  education  in  the  negro  and  not  less  in 
the  white  race.  Character — wrought  in 
the  individual  and  extending  by  a  grad- 
ual process  throughout  the  community. 
Character — the  foundations  of  which  are 
truth,  honesty,  chastity,  temperance,  in- 
dustry, intelligence ,  the  superstructure  of 
which  is  material  property,  mutual  respect, 
personal  culture,  political  freedom,  and 
social  peace. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard 

Since  the  venerable  figure  of  William 
Cullcn  Bryant  vanished  from  the  streets 
of  New  York,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard 
has  been  the  senior  member  of  the  group 
of  working  literary  men  in  this  city.  His 
physical  infirmities,  and  the  sorrow  which 
came  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
his  son,  bore  heavily  on  his  spirit  and  on 
his  body;  and  for  many  months  past  he 
had  been  rarely  seen  on  the  streets,  or  at 
the  clubs  which  he  once  loved  to  frequent 
The  son  of  a  sea  captain,  there  was  some- 
thing virile  and  sturdy  about  Mr.  Stoddard 
which  deepened  the  pathos  of  his  partial 
disablement ;  and  the  news  of  his  death 
at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  while  it  brought  a  shock  to  his 
friends,  also  brought  a  feeling  of  relief, 
for  it  meant  escape  from  very  hard  con- 
ditions, and  freedom  from  wearing  limita- 
tions. 

Born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  on  July  2, 
1825,  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  his  tenth 
year,  where  he  first  attended  a  public 
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school,  and  later  entered  a  law  office,  from 
which  he  passed  to  a  newspaper  office. 
Then  he  tried  to  learn  the  tailor's  trade, 
and  after  that  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith ; 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  working 
at  iron-molding.  While  he  was  passing 
from  one  avocation  to  another,  in  that  un- 
certainty of  mind  which  is  the  lot  of  many 
young  men  of  original  force  and  ability, 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  writing  poetry  and 
learning  by  practice  the  art  of  writing. 
His  first  volume,  published  in  1849,  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was 
entitled  "  Footprints."  He  was  an  early 
contributor  to  the  "  Knickerbocker."  In 
1851  he  married  Elizabeth  Barstow,  a 
woman  of  great  force  of  intellect  and 
marked  individuality  of  character,  a  writer 
of  poems  and  novels  of  distinctive  quality. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  have  not  for- 
gotten the  reprint  of  three  of  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard's stories  which  was  made  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  recalled  their  striking 
excellencies  and  equally  striking  defects 
to  a  generation  which  had  slight  familiar- 
ity with  them.  From  1853  until  1870 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  a  place  in  the  Custom- 
House  in  this  city.  By  this  time  he  was 
devoting  himself  regularly  and  persistently 
to  writing,  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Bayard  Taylor,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  a  devoted  friendship, 
had  begun  to  write  reviews  for  the 
"  Tribune,"  was  responsible  for  the  liter- 
ary work  of  the  «  World  "  from  1860  to 
1870,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  past 
held  the  position  of  literary  editor  of  the 
"  Mail  and  Express." 

During  all  the  early  period  while  he  had 
been  tr3dng  his  hand  at  various  avocations, 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  been  fitting  himself  for 
his  real  vocation,  which  was  that  of  a 
writer  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was  an  essay- 
ist, a  biographer,  and  a  critic ;  but,  first 
and  foremost,  he  was  a  song  writer.  A 
working  man  of  letters  wlj^^Jor  many 
years  lived  by  his  pen,  Mr.  Stoddard  had 
remarkable  command  of  his  literary 
resources,  wide  knowledge  of  books, 
rapidity  of  judgment,  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  various  forms  of  literature;  but  it 
was  through  his  lyric  poetry  that  he  most 
distinctively  and  directly  expressed  him- 
self. Mr.  Stedman,  who  lightened  the 
lonely  months  of  his  last  year,  and  who 
was  beside  his  bed  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  has  defined  his   characteristics   as 


"affluence,  sincere  feeling,  strength,  a 
manner  p>eculiarly  his  own,  very  delicate 
fancy,  and,  above  all,  an  imagination  at 
times  exceeded  by  that  of  no  other  Amer- 
ican poet  This  last  quality  pervades 
his  more  ambitious  pieces,  and  at  times 
breaks  out  suddenly  in  his  minor  efforts, 
by  which  he  was  best  known." 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  is  through 
these  shorter  pieces,  which  have  the  pure 
lyric  quality,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  will  be 
remembered,  rather  than  through  his  more 
ambitious  pieces.  Although  he  tried  his 
hand  successfully  at  many  kinds  of  writing 
and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a  wide  range  of  literature,  his  truest  suc- 
cess is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  pure 
song.  He  has  left  a  few  records  of  his 
feeling,  his  experience,  his  sentiment,  and 
his  aspiration,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
quality,  their  spontaneity,  their  freshness, 
and  their  melody,  are  likely  to  live  long. 
He  was  a  true  singer,  not  in  any  sense 
a  great  one;  with  an  imagination  which 
had  the  power  of  kindling,  a  manly 
warmth  of  heart,  and  the  courage  of  his 
emotions  as  well  as  of  his  convictions. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  least  am- 
bitious ;  and  his  real  gift  shows  itself,  not 
when  he  is  experimenting  with  difficult 
meters,  but  when  the  rill  of  song  flows 
free  and  untrammeled  in  natural  measures. 
That  quality  which  cannot  be  defined, 
but  of  which  only  the  real  poet  is  the 
master,  is  shown  in  these  verses,  among 
the  simplest  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
among  the  most  characteristic  that  he  has 
left  the  world : 

How  are  songs  begot  and  bred  ? 
Ho.w  do  golden  measures  flow? 
From  the  heart,  or  from  the  head  ? 
Happy  Poet,  let  me  know. 

Tell  me  first  how  folded  flowers 
Bud  and  bloom  in  vernal  bowers ; 
How  the  south  wind  shapes  its  tune, — 
The  harper,  he,  of  June. 

None  may  answer,  none  may  know ; 
Winds  and  flowers  come  and  go. 
And  the  self -same  canons  bind 
Nature  and  the  Poet*s  mind. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  gifts  is  best 
described  in  his  own  speech;  and  no 
characterization  can  convey  so  fully  and 
clearly  his  quality  as  his  own  work.  Mr. 
Stoddard's  thought  fulness,  his  sentiment, 
his  imagination,  and  the  delicacy  and 
freshness  of  his  phrasing  are  seen  at  best 
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in  two  little  songs,  one  of  which  is  likely 
to  appear  and  reappear  in  American 
anthologies  of  the  future  for  many  decades 
to  come.  His  description  of  Thackeray 
following  the  Angel  of  Death  in  "  Adsum," 
published  forty  years  ago,  contains  some 
striking  lines : 

Into  the  night  they  went ; 

At  morning,  side  by  side, 
Thev  gained  the  sacred  Place 

Where  the  greatest  Dead  abide, — 
Where  grand  old  Homer  sits 

In  godlike  state  benign  ; 
Where  broods  in  endless  thought 

The  awful  Florentine ; 
Where  sweet  Cervantes  walks, 

A  smile  on  his  grave  face  ; 
Where  gossips  quaint  Montaigne, 

The  wisest  of  his  race ; 
Where  Goethe  looks  through  all 

With  that  calm  eye  of  his  ; 
Where — little  seen  but  Light — 

The  only  Shakespeare  is! 
When  the  new  Spirit  came, 

They  asked  him,  drawing  near, 
"  Art  thou  become  like  us  r" 

He  answered,  **  I  am  "here." 

But  most  effective  and  most  characteristic 
is  a  little  song,  the  pathos  of  which  must 
have  come  back  to  the  old  poet  again  and 
again  in  these  later  months  of  loneliness : 

IT  NEVEK   COMES   AGAIN 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 

There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain. 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 
And  it  never  comes  again. 

We  are  stronger,  and  are  better. 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign: 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth,  with  flying  feet, 
And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished, 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain ; 
We  behold  it  everywhere, 
On  the  earth  and  m  the  air, 

But  it  never  comes  again. 

A  dinner  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  honor  was 
given  by  the  Authors  Club  in  this  city 
six  years  ago.  It  brought  together  many 
of  his  friends,  and  evoked  expressions  of 
regret  from  many  men  of  letters  who  were 
compelled  to  be  absent ;  but  the  most 
effective  and  impressive  expression  of  the 
evening  came  from  the  old  poet  himself ; 
and  the  closing  lines  of  the  verses  which 
he  read  on  that  occasion  may  be  spoken 
as  a  kind  of  postlude  to  his  own  arduous 
career : 

When  this  life-play  of  mine  is  ended. 
And  the  black  curtain  has  descended. 


Think  kindly  as  you  can  of  me, 

And  say,  for  you  may  truly  say, 

"  This  dead  player,  living,  loved  his  part, 

And  made  it  noble  as  he  could. 

Not  for  his  own  poor  personal  good, 

But  for  the  glory  of  his  art !" 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  was  in  Boston  lately, 
and  luckily  happened  to  be  there  upon 
the  third  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
month.  For  the  benefit  of  those  outside 
the  Hub  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
unless  one  is  in  Boston  in  the  first  or 
third  week  of  the  month  one  stands  no 
chance  of  seeing  "  Fenway  Court,"  Mrs. 
"  Jack "  Gardner's  new  Italian  palace, 
known  more  accurately  as  "  The  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum  in  the  Fenway, 
Incorporated."  And,  as  the  popular  song 
goes, 

**  I  tell  you  it's  something  to  see !" 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  its 
gates  heightens  the  appreciation  of  the 
visitor,  for,  being  on  exhibition  only  four 
days  out  of  each  month,  from  eleven  to 
three,  and  but  two  hundred  tickets,  at 
one  dollar  each,  being  issued  for  each 
day  (the  majority  of  which  are  taken  up 
months  beforehand  by  canny  Bostonians), 
the  chances  of  admission  for  the  transient 
comer  are  decidedly  slim. 


The  Spectator  cannot  undertake  to 
unravel  fully  these  mysteries  of  admis- 
sion. He  learned,  however,  that  the 
palace,  as  a  palace,  belongs  to  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner, while  the  museum  part,  as  a  museum, 
belongs  to  a  special  corporation  of  which 
she  is  the  guiding  spirit  and  the  treasurer. 
The  palace  is  a  creation  made  possible 
only  by  the  possession  of  two  great  for- 
tunes by  its  mistress ;  the  museum,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
to  turn  over  any  surplus  to  the  cause  of 
art  education.  Out  of  these  facts  arise 
naturally  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
complications  of  the  limited  admission. 
The  museum  is  for  the  public,  and  yet 
the  palace  is  extremely  hard  for  the  public 
to  get  into.  Most  amazing  of  all,  >\hen 
one  is  in  at  last,  he  beholds  no  museum, 
but  solely  and  only  a  palace,  where  every 
object  of  art,  from  Titian's  "  Rape  of 
Europa  "  to  the  carved  stone  lions  in  the 
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cloisters,  is  a  part  of  a  splendid  whole, 
and  not  a  ticketed  item  in  a  collection. 


In  this  way  Mrs.  Gardner,  always  noted 
for  her  social  originality,  has  now  given 
Boston,  and  indeed  all  America,  a  new 
artistic  sensation.  Museums  are  as  plenty 
as  blackberries,  even  in  the  most  inartistic 
of  our  cities.  The  typical  rich  American 
likes  to  buy  pictures,  new  and  old,  and 
the  American  public  likes  to  have  per- 
manent collections  of  pictures  established 
for  its  benefit  But  nowhere  in  America, 
up  to  this  time,  has  any  one  done  what 
this  American  woman  of  fortune  has 
accomplished — made  an  artistic  and  com- 
plete setting  for  a  number,  not  only  of 
great  pictures,  but  of  beautiful  examples 
of  architecture  and  handicraft,  so  that  the 
whole  is  more  exquisite  than  even  its 
most  beautiful  part  There  are,  the 
Spectator  was  told,  over  five  thousand 
separate  objects  of  art  built  into  or  adorn- 
ing this  palace  on  the  Fens;  yet  the 
Spectator  has  an  unforgetable  and  com- 
plete impression,  not  of  five  thousand 
beautiful  things,  but  of  one  thing  of 
beauty,  one  artistic  whole.  Underneath 
this  impression  is  another,  equally  com- 
plete, that  no  one  but  a  woman  could 
have  done  it  The  Spectator  did  not 
need  to  be  told  that  Mrs.  Gardner,  though 
she  employed  architects,  was  herself  the 
designer  of  every  arcade,  every  entrance, 
every  vista  and  corner ;  that  she,  with  her 
own  hand,  showed  the  workmen  how  to 
mix  and  dash  on  the  pink-and-white 
plaster  which  gives  the  walls  of  the  great 
interior  court  their  exquisite  rose-flushed 
glow  under  the  sunshine  that  streams 
through  the  iron-ribbed  glass  roof ;  that 
she  gave  to  each  window,  each  balcony, 
each  bit  of  marble  railing  and  stair,  each 
gargoyle,  each  pillar,  that  special  place 
which  seems  so  naturally  to  belong  to  it 
The  various  pillars  and  pedestals  in  Fen- 
way Court  are  a  study  in  themselves — 
variously  unlike,  yet  fitted  into  the  gen- 
eral design  of  court  and  cloisters,  with  an 
unerring  harmony  of  taste  that  makes 
each  one  belong  just  where  it  is,  and  pro- 
duce no  discord  with  the  others.  Pillars 
of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  marble,  carved, 
twisted,  Doric,  Saracen,  standing  alone 
amid  the  palms  or  built  into  arch,  window, 
balcony,  or  arcade — they  are   only  one 


feature  of  the  palace,  but  they  show  the 
problem  that  has  been  met  and  solved 
here,  of  combining  modern  material  and 
modern  work  with  the  proper  setting  of 
the  antique.  American  workmen,  under 
Mrs.  Gardner's  direction,  have  here  done 
what  is  associated  in  most  minds  with 
Venice  or  Granada  instead. 


The  great  court,  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  palace,  seems,  indeed,  more  Span- 
ish than  Italian.  It  is  truly  a  patio,  with 
its  fountain  dripping  its  waters  leisurely 
from  the  mouths  of  marble  dolphins,  its 
palms  and  oleanders  and  acacia-trees,  its 
mosaic  pavement  from  the  Villa  Livia  at 
Rome  in  the  center,  set  in  a  wide  border 
of  brilliant  flowers,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  arched  cloisters  except  at  the 
further  end,  where  a  double  stone  staircase 
descends  to  it  from  a  carved  balcony. 
High  up  in  the  sunshine  of  the  upper 
stories  birds  are  constantly  singing,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  hyacinths  and  lilies 
fills  the  quiet  air.  How  Mrs.  Gardner 
has  contrived  a  palace  without  draughts 
(which  is  certainly  not  according  to  Italian 
style)  is  one  of  her  secrets ;  but  the  air  is 
pure,  cool,  and  still.  The  Spectator  was 
told  by  his  companion  that  at  the  first 
private  reception  given  at  Fenway  Court, 
early  in  January,  the  heating  apparatus 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  some  wit  re- 
marked, apropos  of  the  shivering  assem- 
blage, that  "  Mrs.  Jack  had  added  a  new 
treasure  to  her  museum — the  Frieze  of  the 
Four  Hundred."  Yet,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  including  their  own,  not  one 
of  the  distinguished  guests  had  a  cold  in 
consequence,  since  there  were  no  draughts 
to  produce  it  From  this  central  court 
the  Spectator  wandered  through  the 
various  rooms  and  corridors,  always  to 
come  back  to  balcony  or  window  for  an- 
other look  at  its  beauty.  Though  it  was 
a  decidedly  cold  day,  with  an  east  wind 
blowing  across  the  Fenway  as  only  a 
Boston  east  wind  can  blow,  every  window 
was  open  upon  this  roofed,  inclosed,  and 
sunshiny  court,  and  it  might  have  been 
truly  a  spring  day  in  Italy  that  one  was 
enjoying.  In  the  wide,  perfectly  lighted 
rooms,  grouped  with  unfailing  taste, 
against  wall-backgrounds  of  antique  tapes- 
try, stamped  leather,  or  brocade,  hung  the 
splendid    pictures    by   Raphael,   Titian, 
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Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Botticelli,  Fra 
Angelico,  Rubens,  and  the  rest,  which 
Mrs.  Gardner  has  collected  abroad  and 
gathered  here.  **  There  are  only  twenty- 
nine  things  in  the  palace  on  which  duty 
has  not  been  paid,"  remarked  the  Specta- 
tor's Bostonian  friend,  **  and  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
spent  in  bringing  in  the  others."  These 
twenty-nine,  it  seems,  belonged  to  the 
museum  and  not  to  the  palace,  but  which 
they  were  the  Spectator  could  not  find 
out,  and  twenty-nine  out  of  five  thousand 
is  a  very  small  proportion  indeed. 


One  of  the  few  defects  in  the  otherwise 
excellent  taste  of  the  palace  is  supposed 
to  be  the  blue  tint  of  the  walls  of  the  long 
galleries  upstairs.  The  tones  of  the  fa- 
mous Chigi  Botticelli,  the  "  Madonna  aux 
fipis,"  are  said  to  be  "shockingly  im- 
paired "  by  this  inharmonious  background. 
The  Spectator  is  not  an  art  critic,  but  only 
one  of  the  general  public,  and  so,  though 
he  records  this  criticism,  he  would  never 
have  known  that  the  deeply,  darkly,  beau- 
tifully blue  background  was  impairing  the 
Botticelli  at  all,  though  he  recognized  that, 
for  a  celebrated  picture,  it  was  rather  dis- 
appointing. Most  of  the  famous  paint- 
ings, however,  are  grouped  in  the  great 
rooms — the  Titian  Room,  the  Raphael 
Room,  the  Dutch  Room,  the  Veronese 
Room,  and  so  on — and  their  setting  is 
marvelously  managed.  The  Dutch  Room, 
for  instance,  with  its  green  hangings,  its 
two  quaint  long  tables  with  a  bowl  of 
greenish  orchids  on  each,  its  splendid 
Renaissance  stone  fireplace,  gives  every 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  Ter- 
burg  in  it  its  full  value  and  beauty.  The 
pictures  are  not  crowded  on  the  walls, 
but  have  enough  space  not  to  look  like 
an  exhibition.  In  the  Veronese  Room 
the  ceiling  is  by  Paul  Veronese — the 
**  Coronation  of  Hebe,"  and  though,  to 
the  Spectator's  mind,  the  modern  orna- 
mental border  does  not  suit  it  at  all,  the 
wall-hangings  of  stamped  leather,  pro- 
fusely gilt,  are  exquisitely  appropriate,  and 
enhance  its  rich  and  florid  beauty.  In 
the  Titian  Room,  the  "  Rape  of  Europa  " 
hangs  on  one  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
the  "  Philip  the  Fourth  "  of  Velasquez  on 
the  other — two  of  the  great  pictures  of 
the  world — while  through  the  wide  triple 


window  one  looks  down  upon  the  color 
and  fragrance  of  the  court  below.  The 
Raphael  Room,  with  its  background  of 
crimson  brocade,  holds  more  than  one 
Raphael,  and  a  Lippo  Lippi,  a  Francia,  a 
Mantegna,  besides  an  altar-piece  by  Fra 
Angelico,  very  charming  in  its  delicate 
blues  and  clustering  saints  and  angels. 
If  Fenway  Court  were  not  a  palace,  it 
would  still  be  a  fine  museum  of  art.  But, 
then,  museums  of  art  are  unartistic,  and 
this,  it  must  be  added,  is  artistic  to  the 
point  of  genius. 


Far  up  in  the  stories  next  the  glass 
roof  the  Spectator  could  see  sunny  galleries 
with  bay-trees  in  tubs,  and  more  birds 
and  flowers ;  and  behind  the  wrought-iron 
grilles  of  the  lower  galleries  a  chapel  with 
carved  oak  stalls  open  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  vista  of  cases  of  rare  books 
and  manuscripts,  armor,  embroideries, 
bas-reliefs,  and  a  long  room  beyond  where 
the  famous  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gardner  by 
Sargent  hung  in  view  at  the  end.  She 
herself,  the  Spectator  noticed,  came  and 
went  from  this  private  part  of  her  palace 
through  the  rooms  where  the  visitors  were 
admitted,  and  then  vanished  again  behind 
the  iron  grilles.  The  palace  is  not  opened 
unless  she  is  present,  and  she  admits  only 
two  hundred  at  a  time,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  crowding  and  no  danger  of  break- 
ing or  defacing  her  treasures.  The  Spec- 
tator counted  ten  stalwart  policemen  in 
attendance,  besides  a  number  of  maids  on 
the  alert,  and  several  friends  of  the  hostess 
sitting  in  the  various  rooms,  on  guard,  so 
to  speak.  There  are  problems  in  combin- 
ing a  museum  with  a  palace  lived  in  by 
the  owner ;  but,  as  that  owner  has  trium- 
phantly surmounted  far  greater  problems 
in  creating  her  Italian  palace  at  all,  the  Spec- 
tator feels  sure  of  her  ultimate  successes 
in  solution.  The  future  of  the  "  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum  in  the  Fenway, 
Incorporated,"  is  safe  in  her  hands.  No 
longer  young,  a  widow,  and  childless, 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
city  will  inherit  from  her,  in  the  end,  this 
palace  of  beauty  among  the  Fens.  At 
present,  the  public,  whether  of  her  own 
city  or  not,  owes  her  a  true  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  giving  it  these  glimpses  of  the 
new  and  exquisite  possibilities  of  an  Ital- 
ian palace  in  the  New  World, 


The   Personality  of  Emerson 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


I  HAVE  always  thought  that  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  Browning's 
poems,  perhaps  because  one  of  the 
shortest,  is  that  in  which  he  compares  his 
contact  with  a  man  who  bad  once  seen 
Shelley  to  picking  up  an  eagle's  feather 
on  a  path.  Every  direct  glimpse  of  a 
great  man  is  an  eagle's  feather  to  us,  and, 
at  any  rate,  his  personality  is  brought 
nearest  by  seeing  him  face  to  face.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  women  I  ever  met 
once  told  me  that  she  did  not  know  which 
gave  us  most  knowledge  of  an  eminent 
man,  to  have  read  everything  he  had  writ- 
ten and  read  of  everything  he  had  done, 
without  having  seen  him — or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  first  moment's  glance  into 
his  face.  This  is  the  translation  into 
prose  of  Browning's  eagle's  feather. 

My  first  eagle's  feather,  in  respect  to 
Emerson,  belongs  to  the  period  when  I 
was  a  boy  of  eleven  or  thereabouts,  and 
went  to  the  old-fashioned  Lyceum  lectures 
in  Lyceum  Hall  in  Harvard  Square. 
There  I  first  saw  and  heard  Emerson, 
and  was  perhaps  in  the  position  of  the 
old  woman  in  Concord  who,  when  asked 
if  she  understood  his  lectures,  replied,^ 
"  Not  a  word ;  but  I  like  to  go  and  see  him 
stand  up  there  and  look  as  if  he  thought 
every  one  was  as  good  as  he  was."  ("  Emer- 
son in  Concord,"  p.  148.)  The  memory 
of  this  was  fixed  indelibly  on  my  mind 
by  the  very  structure  of  the  Cambridge 
Lyceum.  In  the  old  building,  not  the 
present  one,  there  was  a  mysterious  hole 
in  the  slanting  floor  among  the  upper 
seats,  which  was  originally  intended  for  a 
stove-pipe  at  least,  and,  being  left  open, 
became  gradually  the  stairway  for  us  vil- 
lage boys,  who,  naturally,  dropped  down 
it  very  soon  with  much  unnecessary  noise 
when  we  got  tired  of  the  lecture,  which 
was  usually  early.  Emerson  set  my  play- 
mates flying  soon ;  but  I  kept  my  seat,  and 
when  I  descended  decorously  at  the  very 
end  of  the  lecture,  which  was,  I  think,  on 
Martin  Luther,  I  was  received  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt  by  my  playmates. 
I  pleaded  guilty,  like  the  old  woipan,  to 
not  understanding  bioii  but  $aid  that  I 


liked  to  look  at  him  and  to  hear  his 
voice.  This  was  my  first  eagle's  feather. 
Many  years  passed,  and  I  saw  and 
heard  him  at  meetings  and  lectures,  espe- 
cially at  some  which  touched  on  slavery, 
when  the  Southern  law  students,  then 
numerous  in  Cambridge,  went  to  scoff 
and,  let  us  hope,  remained  as  converts. 
The  only  point  I  distinctly  remember 
of  these  lectures  is  that  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  speaking  on  Eloquence, 
he  said,  in  his  staccato  manner,  "All 
Southerners  are  eloquent ;"  and  then, 
withf  unbroken  placidity,  after  a  round 
of  applause,  "  All  negroes  are  eloquent," 
after  which  the  applause  came  from 
another  direction.  It  was  later  than 
this,  however,  and  after  my  graduation, 
that  I  had  actual  communication  with  him. 
The  contributors  to  the  old  "  Dial "  which 
he  latterly  edited  have  now,  I  think,  all 
passed  away,  and  I  am  perhaps  the  last 
among  even  the  rejected  contributors  to 
the  magazine.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Emerson  in 
its  last  years  some  verses  called  "  Sunset 
Thoughts,"  which  had,  I  fear,  the  com- 
monplaceness  of  their  title,  but  were  very 
genuine  and  real  to  me,  and  were  met  by 
him  with  a  verdict  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  unsurpassable.    His  note  read  thus : 

To  W.  H.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  print  the 
*  Sunset  Thoughts '  in  the  *  Dial.'  They  have 
truth  and  earnestness,  and  a  happier  hour  may 
add  that  external  perfection  which  can  neither 
be  commanded  nor  described. 

**  Which  can  neither  be  commanded 
nor  described."  Were  ever  the  inevitable 
scissors  of  fate,  cutting  short  the  wings  of 
young  ambition,  more  exquisitely  applied  ? 
A  myriad  times,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  did 
I  dwell  on  those  two  felicitous  epithets, 
and  many  a  time  in  later  years  I  have 
repeated  them  with  equally  smooth  intent 
to  applicants  for  criticism.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  did  not  glance  longingly  into 
the  few  remaining  numbers  of  the  "  Dial," 
for  Mr.  Emerson  had  added  a  consoling 
postscript,  "  P.  S.  Perhaps  after  all  I 
niay  publish  your  verses,"  but  I  submitted 
meekly  and  with  a  permanent  love  and 
WY^r^ncc  tQX  my  wise  executioner. 
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My  next  eagle's  feather  came,  as  it 
were,  amid  the  rush  of  mighty  winds.  It 
was  on  the  question  of  admission  of  women 
to  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  in  Boston, 
half  a  century  ago.  When  that  Club  met 
in  Boston,  perhaps  the  best  attempt  at  a 
really  varied  intellectual  gathering  ever 
made  there,  the  question  became  inevi- 
table, Shall  women  be  admitted  ?  and  I, 
being  younger  t  .an  now,  and  not  much 
wiser,  was  naturally  enlisted  in  the  effort 
to  bring  them  in.  One  result  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Emerson  to  me : 

Concord,  16  May,  1849. 
My  dear  Sir^  I  was  in  town  yesterday  and 
Mr.  Alcott  showed  me  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  and  I  read  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  list  the  names  of  two 
ladies,  written  down,  as  he  told  me,  by  your 
own  hand  [Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnam  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabodv].  On  the  instant,  I 
took  a  pen  and  scratcned  or  blotted  out  the 
names.  Such  is  the  naked  fact.  Whether 
the  suggestion  I  obeyed  was  supernal  or  in- 
fernal, I  say  not.  but  I  have  to  say  that  I 
looked  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  names  of 
two  ladies  standing  there  upon  our  roll  as 
quite  fatal  to  the  existence  of  our  cherished 
Club.  I  had  stated  to  the  Club  the  other  day 
that  **men"  was  used  designedly  and  dis- 
tinctively in  the  first  draft,  and  the  Club  by 
vote  decided  that  it  should  stand  so.  I  haa 
moreover  yesterday  just  come  from  a  confer- 
ence with  some  genUemen  respecting  the 
views  of  an  important  section  of  the  members, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  pugnacious  attitudes  into 
which  the  Club  was  betrayed  the  other  day, 
were  preparing  to  wididraw,  and  whom  I  had 
assured  that  all  those  who  had  long  been 
projecting  their  literary  Club  would  not  be 
deprived  of  their  object,  and  something  else 
thrust  on  them,  when  to  my  surprise  I  found 
this  inscription  of  names  of  ladies.  I  erased 
them  at  once,  that  no  man  might  mistake  our 
design.  I  really  wish  you  would  join  with  us 
in  securing  what  we  really  want,  a  legitimate 
Club  Room ;  and  very  many  of  us  will,  I  doubt 
not,  heartily  join  with  you  in  obtaining  what 
is  legitimate  also,  but  not  what  we  now  seek, 
a  Social  Union  of  literature,  science,  etc.,  for 
the  sexes.  But  we  claim  the  priority  of  time 
in  our  project,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  hindered 
of  it,  wnen  it  is  now  ripened  and  being  real- 
ized. I  am  quite  sure  it  is  the  right  of  the 
p*eat  majority  of  persons  who  have  acted  in 
It  hitherto,  to  establish  a  Club-house ;  and  you 
must  let  us  do  it,  and  you  must  heartily  join 
and  help  us  to  do  it. 

Yours  with  great  regard, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

I  will  resist  the  temptation  of  fatiguing 
the  reader  with  my  answer  to  this  letter,  but 
will  say  only  that  1  ventured  to  point  out 
that  the  Club  had  not,  at  its  meetings  for 
organization,  decided  the  question  as  he 


supposed ;  that  it  had,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  left  it  unsettled  by  adopting  a 
resolution  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
T.  Stone,  of  Salem,  leaving  it  open,  and 
that  two  of  the  leading  founders,  Mr.  Alcott 
and  Theodore  Parker,  took  my  view  of 
the  subject.  I  explained  that  my  feeling 
was  that  the  test  of  an  actual  nomination 
would  leave  the  Club  in  an  unequivocal 
position,  while  anything  else  would  be 
evasive  and  unworthy  of  us.  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  afterwards  an  active  member  of 
several  clubs  including  both  sexes,  espe- 
cially of  the  Radical  Club  so  called,  which 
met  for  many  years.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Cabot  in  his  Life  of  Emerson  gives  a  some- 
what mistaken  impression  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's position  in  respect  to  women,  through 
having  relied  wholly  on  a  letter  written 
by  him  in  1850,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
modern  innovations  in  that  direction ; 
whereas  Emerson  wrote  a  letter  in  1862, 
which  may  be  found  in  Kennedy's  Life 
of  him,  and  in  which  he  says,  "  It  is  very 
cheap  wit  that  finds  it  so  droll  that  women 
should  want  to  vote.  ...  And  for  the 
effect  of  it,  I  can  only  say,  for  one,  that 
certainly  all  my  points  would  be  sooner 
carried  if  women  voted." 

As  for  the  Club,  it  soon  went  to  pieces 
on  other  grounds.  My  audacious  cousin, 
EUery  Channing,  who  lately  died  at  Con- 
cord, said  that  the  trouble  was  that  the 
organization  was  an  attempt  to  combine 
two  widely  separated  classes — rich  men 
in  Boston,  who  expected  to  pay  $100  a 
year  and  have  two  or  three  elaborate 
dinners,  and  poor  country  ministers  who 
expected  to  subscribe  one  dollar  a  year 
and  get  their  board  and  lodging  gratis 
every  time  they  went  to  Boston. 

Still  another  precious  eagle's  feather  is 
a  letter  in  answer  to  one  1  had  written  to 
Emerson  after  coming  home  from  the  Civil 
War,  discharged  because  of  a  wound.  I 
had  written  to  him,  I  suppose,  when  I 
was  trying  to  get  myself  adjusted  to  my 
old  life  and  place  and  occupation — a 
readjustment  which  most  men  who  went 
into  the  military  service  found  ra'  her  hard. 
I  quote  but  a  part : 

Concord,  18  July,  1864. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

My  dear  Sir, —  ...  I  rejoice  that  your 
case  is  taken  in  season,  and  to  so  good  a  hos- 

f)ital,  wherein  to  heal  your  hurts,  and  if  we 
ose  you  from  the  field,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a 
second  and  better  arm.    You  will  come  back 
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to  so  many  old  studies  with  the  basis  and  the 
rhetoric  of  new  experience.  So  I  am  forced 
to  ^ive  you  joy  in  any  view  I  take  of  your 
position. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  talk 
with  you — if  obtrusive  and  all-absorbing  poli- 
tics permitted, — on  the  topics  you  suggest,  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  society  at  this  moment. 
I  observe  that  in  France,  in  England,  in 
America,  the  same  things  are  being  saia,  or 
the  same  principle  is  implied,  if  not  quite 
articulated ;  and  I  often  feel  that  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enthusiastic  moral  genius,  a  new 
Zeno  or  Buddh,  thinking  and  acting  with 
simplicity,  would  crystallize  the  chaos,  and 
begin  the  new  world.  But  this  is  for  the 
beginning  not  the  end  of  a  note. 

Yours  in  the  best  hope, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

These  are  samples  of  the  eagle's 
feathers  ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the  flight  of 
the  eagle  himself. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample that  we  have  had  in  America  of  the 
selection  of  leading  names  by  a  picked 
class  of  electors — a  method  which  was 
the  ideal  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  the 
Presidential  electoral  body  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  put  in  practi«:e — was  in  the  voting 
for  a  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York,  as 
given  by  a  hundred  men  and  women,  or, 
more  accurately,  by  ninety-seven  men 
and  three  women,  selected  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  care.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  chief  justices,  Na- 
tional and  State  ;  twenty-five  presidents 
of  colleges  ;  twenty-five  professors  of  his- 
tory or  scientists ;  and  twenty-five  publi- 
cists, editors,  and  authors.  All  but  three 
of  these  cast  th^'r  votes  and  succeeded  in 
electing  twent}  nine  candidates  out  of  the 
possible  fifty;  a  majority,  not  a  mere 
plurality,  being  required.  The  first  seven 
of  these,  as  was  natural,  were  taken  from 
public  life.  Next  to  these,  being  eighth 
in  order,  came  *Emerson.  Washington, 
alone  among  them,  had  every  vote  cast, 
97  ;  Lincoln  and  Webster  had  96,  Frank- 
Im  94,  Grant  93,  Marshall  and  Jefferson 
91  each,  Emerson  87.  Every  other  au- 
thor, every  other  poet,  every  great  inventor, 
merchant,  or  scientist,  remained  below — 
only  three  other  literary  men  being, 
indeed,  included — Longfellow,  Irving,  and 
Hawthorne.  The  decision  was  not,  of 
course,  infallible,  but  it  was  a  remarkable 
.  testimonial  to  the  recognized  leadership 
of  our  foremost  literary  man.  Let  us 
now  ask,  What  was  the  key  to  his  power  ? 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  man^j^-sidedness  of 


Emerson  that  so  many  people  seek  to 
determine  tins  key,  whether  they  grasp  it 
or  not.  When  a  man  takes  quietly  a 
supretae  hold  upon  the  thought  even  of 
his  own  country,  it  is  inevitable  to  ask 
the  source  of  his  influence ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  look  back  upon  the  great  literary 
leaders  of  the  world  without  seeing  that 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  system- 
makers  and  the  non-system-makers,  and 
without  also  seeing  that  the  latter  class 
endure  the  longest,  on  the  whole.  Plato 
had  so  little  system  that  we  rarely  know 
at  any  given  moment  whether  he  is  speak- 
ing for  himself  or  for  Socrates,  his  master. 
Aristotle  had  his  own  system,  and  we 
care  in  comparison  little  for  it.  The 
great  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Ger- 
man philosophers  pass  in  review,  and  we 
see  how  they  succeed  and  replace  one  an- 
other. But  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Seneca,  still  live ;  their  detached  maxims 
outlast  the  systems  of  others;  they  did 
not  displace  each  other ;  new  versions  of 
them  constantly  appear,  perhaps  to  remind 
us  that  it  is,  after  all,  the  fragmentary 
and  unsystematic  teacher  that  we  most 
need.  Renan's  fine  remark  about  the 
works  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  that  "  they 
will  never  grow  antiquated,  because 
they  embody  no  dogma,"  might  have 
been  made  for  Emerson.  I  heard  the 
same  point  made  by  that  very  acute 
thinker  Mr..  Griggs,  who  said  of  Emer- 
son, "  He  did  not  aim  to  combine,  and 
was  therefore  always  fertilizing,  like 
Plato."  Of  course  the  lack  of  system 
may  be  worse  than  any  system,  just  as 
non-ostentation  may  become  more  offen- 
sive than  ostentation ;  but  it  is  the  man 
who  is  oppressed  by  neither  that  we  like 
the  best.  There  may  have  been  moments 
when  Emerson  yearned  for  a  formal 
method — in  his  first  lecture  on  "  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Intellect"  he 
seemed  to  be  trying  for  it,  but  the  second 
lecture  of  the  course  never  came.  He 
holds  us  by  his  detached  sentences;  if 
we  take  those  to  heart,  each  reader  per- 
haps carrying  away  a  different  sentence, 
it  is  all  we  ask. 

When  he  says,  "  We  are  too  young  by 
some  ages  yet  to  form  a  creed,"  we  are 
reconciled  to  take  all  the  wisdom  that  we 
can  handle,  and  wait  those  ages  for  the 
rest.  And  when  he  says,  "  The  end  of 
life  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought,"  he 
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gives  us  something  to  live  upon  ;  we  fall 
back  upon  it ;  it  becomes  embedded  in  us 
like  those  cannon-balls  you  see  embedded 
in  trees  at  the  Loyal  Legion  Museum  on 
Columbus  Avenue;  the  cannon-ball  has 
not  changed  since  the  Civil  War,  but  what 
interests  us  is  to  see  how  its  silent  pres- 
ence seems  to  have  entered  the  tree  about 
it,  so  that  the  growing  bark  has  at  last 
almost  concealed  it 

It  is  well  to.  remember  that  we  have 
still  explored  but  imperfectly  the  ante- 
cedents of  Mr.  Emerson,  because  we  have 
looked  but  imperfectly  at  his  maternal 
ancestors.  We  have  had  in  literature  a 
multitude  of  descriptions  of  the  purely 
Puritan  training.  But  we  know,  as  yet, 
too  little  of  the  curious  double  influence 
which  came  in  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  as,  for  instance,  in 
case  of  a  family  like  the  Haskinses,  of 
which  Emerson's  mother  was  a  member. 
Mr.  Haskins  was  an  Episcopalian ;  Mrs. 
Haskins,  a  Congregationalist ;  and  at  a 
certain  age  every  child  of  the  large 
household  must  make  his  or  her  own 
choice  and  give  the  reasons  in  writing. 
Mrs.  Emerson  chose  the  Episcopal  wor- 
ship. On  Sundays  they  walked  together 
to  church,  the  children  following  them  in 
pairs  till  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Winter  Streets  they  turned  different  ways ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that,  when  they  reached 
that  point,  Mr.  Haskins  once  said  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  visiting  them,  "  Do 
you  prefer  to  go  to  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Haskins  ?  Or  will  you  worship  with  the 
saints  and  s^irvants  of  the  Lord  at  Trin- 
ity ?"  What  the  discipline  was  at  home 
we  know  from  another  anecdote.  One 
day,  when  the  family  were  at  dinner,  a 
building  near  their  house  was  seen  to  be 
on  fire.  The  group  of  children  instantly 
started  from  their  places,  but  were  checked 
instantly  by  their  father,  who,  rapping  on 
the  table  to  command  attention,  returned 
thanks  for  the  meal,  as  on  other  days. 
"  The  Lord  be  praised  for  this  and  all  his 
mercies,"  he  said,  and  then,  after  a  short 
pause,  added,  "  Now  boys^  run  I"  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Emerson's  first  verses  as 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  were  written  about 
this  grandfather;  and  no  wonder  that  his 
own  mother,  thus  bred,  should  have  been 
able  in  later  life,  when  she  had  broken  her 
hip  by  a  fall  during  the  night,  to  go  back 

again  xq  \^i  and  lie  till  momingi  rather 


than  ring  the  bell  for  her  maid  earlier 
than  usual. 

Drawing  from  these  several  inheritances 
so  great  a  range  of  traits,  it  is  not  strange 
that  no  two  observers  give  us  the  same 
Emerson.  To  Cabot  he  is  one  person,  to 
his  son  another,  to  Holmes  another,  to 
Sanborn  another,  and  to  his  last  and  per- 
haps acutest  critic,  John  Jay  Chapman, 
another  still.  Part  of  this  difference  was 
a  djfference  of  period,  in  that  he  came  out 
of  the  established  Puritanism  earlier  than 
others  and  therefore  less  completely.  He 
had  spent  his  life,  he  said,  in  the  effort 
to  get  the  frock  off  his  shoulders,  whereas 
younger  men,  even  among  the  transcen- 
dentalists,  had  simply  worn  it,  if  at  all,  for 
convenience,  or  played  with  it,  and  had 
dropped  it  easily  when  the  time  came.  He 
clung  to  a  few  conservative  traditions;  did 
not  w  ish  to  have  his  children  make  a  noise 
on  Sunday,  or  to  have  morning  prayers 
abolished  at  Harvard  College.  He  may 
have  had  temptations  to  resist,  like  many  of 
his  followers,  or  failed,  like  many,  to  resist 
them.  No  one  who  ever  saw  him  with 
his  grandchildren  on  his  knee  could  doubt 
that  there  was  a  child  of  gayety  somewhere 
within  the  grandpapa  himself.  His  formal 
definitions  of  love  may  sound  like  a  cruci- 
fixion of  the  natural  instincts,  carried  on 
systematically  for  two  hundred  j'ears; 
but,  after  all,  he  was  a  father  and  a  grand- 
father, not  a  celibate  priest  He  held 
the  moral  law  to  be  the  supreme  truth, 
but  he  did  not  toss  his  little  grandchild  in 
his  arms  under  the  mere  guidance  of  the 
moral  law. 

Yet  we  see  in  him  a  seeming  want  of  all 
very  intimate  personal  relation  with  men 
and  women.  The  love  of  children  rose 
easily  in  him,  the  younger  the  better ; 
and  no  one  has  better  touched  by  a  single 
stroke  the  smiling  discourse  of  the  village 
girl  with  the  shop-boy  over  the  counter; 
but  no  lover  ever  yet  found  his  essay 
on  love  anything  but  insufficient  He 
finds  himself  compelled  to  write  even  of 
Alcott :  "  It  is  not  the  sea  and  poverty 
and  pursuit  that  separate  us.  Here  is 
Alcott  by  my  door — yet  is  the  union  more 
profound  ?  No  1  the  sea,  vocation,  pov- 
erty, are  seeming  fences,  but  man  is  insu* 
lar  and  cannot  be  touched.  Every  man 
is  an  infinitely  repellent  orb,  and  holds 
his  individual  being  on  that  condition. 
.  .  ,  Most  of  Jtbc  persons  whom  I  see  in 
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my  own  house  I  see  across  a  gulf;  I  can- 
not go  to  them,  nor  they  come  to  me." 

In  other  directions  the  same  gulf  existed. 
He  had  no  real  love  for  traveling,  at  least 
in  historic  regions.  He  loved  the  wild 
landscape  under  guidance  of  I'horeau  and 
Ellery  Channing,  and  afterwards  on  his 
trip  to  the  Pacific ;  but  Italy  was  to  him 
"  a  rococo  toy."  Chapman  says  admira- 
bly, *'  If  there  is  one  supreme  sensation 
reserved  for  man,  it  is  the  vision  of  Ven- 
ice seen  from  the  water."  But  Emerson's 
own  description  of  it  at  the  age  of  thirty  is 
that  it  **  looked  for  some  time  like  nothing 
but  New  York.  It  is  a  great  oddity,  a 
city  for  beavers,  but  to  my  thought  a  most 
disagreeable  residence.  You  feel  always 
in  prison  and  solitary.  It  is  as  if  you 
were  always  at  sea.  I  soon  had  enough 
of  it."  Yet  Holmes  says  truly  of  him 
that  his  very  smile  was  a  writing  out  in 
living  features  of  Terence's  famous  motto, 
"I  am  a  man  and  find  nothing  human 
foreign  to  me;"  and  the  New  York  jour- 
nalist and  poet,  N.  P.  Willis,  says  of  his 
voice,  "  It  b  a  voice  with  shoulders  in  it, 
which  he  has  not ;  with  lungs  in  it  far 
larger  than  his ;  with  a  walk  which  the 
public  never  see;  .  •  .  and  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  it  which  his  parochial  and 
*  bare-necessaries-of-life '  sort  of  exterior 
gives  no  other  betrayal  of.  ...  A  heavy 
and  vase-like  blossom  of  a  magnolia,  with 
fragrance  enough  to  perfume  a  whole 
wilderness,  which  should  be  lifted  by  a 
whirlwind  and  dropped  into  a  branch  of 
aspen,  would  not  seem  more  as  if  it  could 
never  have  grown  there  than  Emerson's 
voice  seems  inspired  and  foreign  to  his 
visible  and  natural  body." 

The  deficiency  we  reluctantly  feel  in 
Emerson  is  perhaps  best  hinted  at  by 
Plato's  saying  that  "  no  sober  man  should 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Muses."  There 
is  an  obvious  peril,  especially  to  the  liter- 
ary roan,  in  yielding  to  any  carnal  temp- 
tation ;  but  there  may  be  a  drawback  in 
being  created  incapable  of  being  thus 
tempted.  It  was,  perhaps,  by  a  secret 
instinct  that  Emerson  was  latterly  led  to 
smoke  a  placid  cigar,  or  half  of  it,  as  his 
son  charitably  specifies — to  drink  a  little 
wine,  not  for  his  often  infirmities,  as  the 
Scripture  prescribes,  but  rather  that  he 
might  keep  within  hailing  distance  of 
human  weakness.  The  tale  that  he  once 
ordered  a  mint  julep,  and  the  barkeeper 


gave  him  a  glass  of  water  as  more  suita- 
ble to  his  appearance,  is  doubtless  a  pure 
invention,  like  the  tale  of  Margaret  Fuller 
and  himself  at  the  opera,  but  the  fact  of  the 
invention  is  itself  a  criticism.  I  reminded 
him  once  that  I  had  heard  him  speak  in 
commendation  of  "our  water-drinking 
poets,"  but  he  shook  his  head  gravely  and 
thought  I  must  be  mistaken.  But  I  re- 
mained unconvinced.  He  certainly  would 
have  preferred  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  to 
represent  the  intermediate,  the  judicial 
ground,  and  not  the  extreme.  In  public 
meetings  where  there  might  be  two  men, 
as  Barrie  describes  his  two  Scotch  school- 
masters, standing  on  their  legs  at  the  same 
time  and  imploring  each  other  passion- 
ately to  be  calm,  Emerson  could  be  calm 
without  passion.  Notice,  for  instance, 
the  high-bred  tone  of  his  approach  to 
perhaps  the  most  radical  attitude  he  ever 
took,  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  John 
Brown,  when  he  said,  "  All  gentlemen  are 
on  his  [Captain  John  Brown's]  side.  I 
do  not  mean  by  gentlemen,  people  of 
scented  hair  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs, 
but  men  of  gentle  blood  and  generosity, 
'fulfilled  with  all  nobleness,'  who,  like 
the  Cid,  give  the  outcast  leper  a  share  of 
their  bed;  like  the  dying  Sidney,  pass 
the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  soldier  that 
needs  it  more.." 

As  the  Civil  War  drew  near,  Emerson 
wrote  in  his  journal :  "  Do  the  duty  of  the 
hour.  Just  now  the  supreme  public  duty 
of  all  thinking  men  is  to  assert  freedom. 
Go  where  it  is  threatened  and  say,  *  I  am 
for  it,  and  do  not  wish  to  live  in  the  world 
a  moment  longer  than  it  exists.' "  Ac- 
cordingly he  went,  invited  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  to  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in 
Boston,  where  a  well-dressed  mob  silenced 
his  voice.  On  hearing  some  rather  shal- 
low sermon  against  war,  he  wrote:  "I 
felt  while  he  spoke  that  it  was  easy,  or  at 
least  possible,  to  open  to  the  audience 
the  thesis  which  he  mouthed  upon,  how 
the  divine  order  *  pays '  the  country  for 
the  sacrifices  it  has  made  and  makes  in 
the  war.  War  ennobles  the  country ; 
searches  it ;  fires  it ;  acquaints  it  with  its 
resources ;  turns  it  away  from  false  alli- 
ances, vain  hopes,  and  theatric  attitude ; 
puts  it  on  its  mettle — *  in  ourselves  our 
safety  must  be  sought  ;'-r-gives  it  scope 
and  object;  concentrates  history  into  a 
year ;  invents  means ;  systematizes  every- 
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thing.  We  began  the  war  in  vast  confu- 
sion ;  when  we  end  it,  all  will  be  system." 
What  a  series  of  condensed  aphorisms  is 
this ;  in  his  own  phrase,  elsewhere  used, 
it  is  "  a  shower  of  bullets." 

It  is  curious,  in  view  of  all  this,  when 
we  find  some  little  English  critic  writing 
of  Holmes's  Life  of  Emerson,  "  The  Bos- 
ton of  his  day  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  strong  place.  We  lack  perform- 
ance." Yet  the  English  Earl  of  Carlisle 
had  written  of  the  old-time  Abolitionists 
that  they  were  *i  fighting  a  battle  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient  or 
modern  heroism,"  and  Lord  Houghton 
had  written  to  me,  when  I  sent  him  the 
Harvard  Memorial  Biographies,  "  They 
are  men  whom  Europe  has  learned  to 
honor  and  would  do  well  to  imitate." 
But  whence  came,  humanly  speaking, 
the  influence  that  gave  them  strength,  let 
Lowell,  writing  on  the  spot,  reply :  *'  To 
him  more  than  to  all  other  causes  together 
did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  Civil  War 
owe  the  sustaining  strength  of  moral 
heroism  that  is  so  touching  in  every 
record  of  their  lives."  This  is  what  is 
meant  in  American  history,  at  least,  by 
performance  ;  and  if  we  go  one  step  fur- 
ther back,  and  ask  whence  this  strength 
came  to  Emerson,  we  must  recall  his 
mother,  with  her  broken  hip,  and  his  aunt 
who  taught  her  nephews  the  maxim,  "  Al- 
ways do  what  you  are  afraid  to  do."  It 
is  curious  how  often,  in  writing  of  strong 
men,  you  trace  their  qualities  back  to 
some  woman  who  was  yet  stronger. 

In  respect  to  his  literary  pursuits  Emer- 
son wrote  once  to  Carlyle  :  "  I  am  the  vic- 
tim of  miscellany — miscellany  of  designs, 
vast  debility  and  procrastination."  *  But 
this  was  the  price  he  paid  for  standing 
out  for  individual  manhood  in  a  dawning 
age  of  specialists.  "  Meek  young  men," 
he  said  in  that  great  oration  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge  in 
1837  which  Dr.  Holmes  called  our  intel- 
lectual Declaration  of  Indejjendence — 
"meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries 
believing  it  their  duty  to  accept  the  views 
which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  which  Bacon, 
have  given ;  forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke, 
and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libra- 
ries when  they  wrote  these  books."  I  sup- 
pose that  all  the  accumulated  sentences 
ever  spoken  before  in  America  had  not 
done  so  much  to  induce  young  students  to 


think  for  themselves  as  that  one  sentence. 
To  me,  I  know,  the  whole  College  Library 
became  a  servant,  not  a  master,  from  that 
moment.  The  man  who  uttered  the  sen- 
tence paid  the  penalty  in  later  years  when 
he  called  himself  the  "  victim  of  miscel- 
lany ;"  but  what  he  was  to  younger  con- 
temporaries is  best  stated  in  what  Lowell 
wrote  to  Holmes :  "  There  was  a  majesty 
about  him  beyond  all  other  men  I  have 
known,  and  he  habitually  dwelt  in  that 
ampler  and  diviner  air  to  which  most  of 
us,  if  ever,  only  rise  in  spurts."  (Holmes's 
Emerson,  p.  361.) 

Emerson's  limitations,  like  those  of  all 
men,  were  definite.  He  had,  for  instance, 
no  mechanical  faculty,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  his  little  son,  seeing  him  at  work 
with  a  spade,  called  out  to  him,  "  Take 
care,  papa,  you  will  dig  your  leg  I"  His 
friend  George  Ripley,  a  scholar  by  nature, 
declared  his  belief  that  Emerson  never 
read  ten  pages  of  the  books  he  quoted 
oftenest,  Plato,  Plutarch,  or  Montaigne. 
But  he  worked  ovw  his  own  writings  with 
enormous  labor,  as  is  shown  by  the  manu- 
script of  .his  poem  "Boston,"  which  lay 
by  him  for  many  years,  sometimes  written 
part  in  pencil  and  part  in  ink,  and  evi- 
dently at  different  times.  We  have  his 
son's  authority  for  the  fact  that  he  "fitted 
the  refrain  to  this  work  with  some  diflfi- 
culty,  as  we  see." 

So  severe  was  his  self-scrutiny  that  out 
of  these  fifteen  lines  only  seven  appear  in 
the  *  Boston  Hymn  "  as  printed,  and  even 
these  sometimes  with  alterations,  while 
eight  of  them  were  rejected,  every  word. 

Emerson's  last  few  years,  his  son  tells 
us,  were  quiet  and  happy.  Nature  gently 
drew  the  veil  over  his  eyes ;  he  went  to  his 
study  and  tried  to  work,  accomplished  less 
and  less,  but  did  not  notice  it  However, 
he  managed  to  look  over  and  index  most  of 
his  journals.  He  attended  public  meetings 
when  he  was  not  called  upon  to  speak, 
went  to  lectures,  and  began  to  go  to  church 
again.  "The  instinct  had  always  been 
there,"  his  son  says,  "  but  he  had  felt  that 
he  could  use  his  time  to  better  purpose." 
His  books,  which  the  publishers  had  for- 
merly called  "very  poor-paying  stock," 
steadily  increased  in  circulation.  Many 
years  earlier,  after  a  walk  with  Thoreau, 
he  had  written  in  his  diary  that  a  walk  in 
the  woods  was  one  of  the  secrets  for 
dodging  old  age,  and  he  wrote  afterwards 
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this  address  "  To  the  Woods :"  **  Whoso 
goeth  in  your  paths  readeth  the  same 
cheerful  lesson,  whether  he  be  a  young 
child  or  a  hundred  years  old.  Comes 
he  in  good  fortune  or  in  bad,  ye  say 
the  same  things,  and  from  age  to  age. 
Ever  the  needles  of  the  pine  grow  and 
fall,  the  acorns  on  the  oak ;  the  maples 
redden  in  autumn,  and  at  all  times  of  the 
year  the  ground-pine  and  the  pyrola  bud 
and  root  under  foot  What  is  called,  for- 
tune and  what  is  called  time  by  men,  ye 
know  them  not.     Men  have  not  language 


to  describe   one   moment  of  your   life." 
(Emerson  in  Concord,  p.  192.) 

Earlier  still  he  had  written  in  his  jour- 
nal (October  21,  1837):  "  I  said  when  I 
awoke,  *  After  some  more  sleepings  and 
wakings  I  shall  lie  on  this  mattress  sick ; 
then  dead  ;  and  through  my  ^ay  entry 
they  will  carry  these  bones.  Where  shall 
I  be  then  ?'  I  lifted  my  head  and  beheld 
the  spotless  orange  light  of  the  morning 
beaming  up  from  the  dark  hills  into  the 
wide  universe."  (Emerson  in  Concord, 
p.  195-6.) 


A   Preacher's  Story  of  His  Work' 

By  W.  S.  Rainsford 
Rector  of  St  George's  Church,  New  York  City 


VIII. 


A  MINISTER  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  his  people  want  to  hear  the 
doctrines  he  believes  in.  Of 
what  use  is  a  coachman  if  he  cannot 
drive  his  team  ?  Let  him  get  off  the  box 
and  get  some  team  he  can  drive;  the 
team  is  not  there  to  drive  him.  1  have 
seen  men  of  brilliant  promise  in  the 
seminary  leave  the  seminary  and  take 
charge  of  a  big  church  and  be  beaten  by 
their  chorches ;  but  a  defeat  like  that,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  result  of  a  wrong 
course.  No  man  ought  to  take  a  church 
in  which  he  thinks  he  is  not  going  to  have 
freedom — a  clear  road  to  go  his  way.  As 
I  look  back,  I  thank  God  for  my  own 
experience.  I  was  assistant  for  eleven 
years  before  I  had  sole  charge;  St. 
George's  was  my  first  sole  charge.  I 
deprecate  the  tendency  of  young  men  to 
take  sole  charge  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
seminary ;  before  they  are  ready  for  a  big 
church.  A  boy  who  has  learned  to  drive 
a  pony  in  the  country  is  not  fit  to  drive  a 
four-in-hand  through  the  streets  of  New 
York ;  and  the  trouble  with  seminary 
boys  is,  before  they  have  learned  to  drive 
ponies  they  want  to  drive  a  high-spirited 
four-in-hand  ;  it  cannot  be  done.  A  man 
who  rides  a  bicycle  may  think  he  can 
drive  a  locomotive,  but  he  can't 

But  I  know,  too,  that  it  only  a  man  will 
not  put  self-seeking  first,  and  if  he  has  a 
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message  in  his  heart,  he  will  draw  around 
him  the  people  who  want  that  message. 
If  he  cannot  draw  people  around  him,  I 
doubt  whether  he  was  meant  to  deliver  a 
message  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
God  does  not  want  ten  thousand  men 
who  will  just  pass ;  he  wants  the  two  or 
three  who  know  what  truth  is  and  are 
willing  to  die  for  it  if  necessary;  not 
those  who,  after  a  day's  march,  must  needs 
pause,  duck  their  heads  into  the  river,  and 
take  long  draughts  ;  but  those  who  are 
content  to  keep  on  their  way  and  lap  up 
water  in  their  hands. 

Then,  a  man  must  have  freedom  ;  if  a 
man  is  placed  where  he  is  not  free,  let 
him,  first  of  all,  make  himself  free.  If  he 
has  not  freedom  as  a  clergymen,  let  him 
be  a  bootmaker,  or  anything  else  where 
he  can  be  free.  A  clergyman  is  no  use 
until  he  is  free.  If  he  cannot  find  free- 
dom in  his  church,  he  has  been  mistaken 
in  the  church  ;  if  he  has  a  vestry,  deacons, 
or  any  board  that  ties  him  up,  let  him  get 
out  and  find  some  place  where  he  can  go 
his  own  way ;  sometimes  it  is  better  to 
get  the  deacons  or  vestrymen  out.  A 
clergyman  cannot  give  God  or  man  his 
best  service  unless  he  has  freedom.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
young  clergymen ;  and  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  of  a  man's  failure  who  really  tried 
to  live  up  to  this  principle.  A  man  must 
first  get  rid  of  self-seeking  before  he  can 
deliver  his  message  so  that  it  will  telL 
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First  let  a  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  of  his  message,  and  then  go  to 
work.  The  world  of  men  needs  him. 
He  will  find  his  place.  As  I  look  back 
upon  my  own  ministry,  I  know  the  reason 
why  I  succeeded  long  ago  in  England  was 
because,  S9  far  as  God  gave  me  light,  I 
was  willing  to  give  up  everything — St 
Giles's,  London,  or  anything  else  that  stood 
in  my  way — in  order  to  be  free.  Later 
on,  when  I  came  to  Toronto,  and  that 
second  great  season  of  darkness,  of  which 
I  spoke,  settled  for  eighteen  months  on 
my  soul,  I  was,  without  quite  knowing  it, 
going  through  just  the  same  struggle  again. 
I  was  forced  into  a  position  in  which  I 
had  the  agony  of  seeing  my  work  falling 
to  pieces,  my  friends  being  disappointed 
in  me,  those  who  had  been  converted 
through  my  means  saying, "  You  are  tear- 
ing down  what  you  built  up;  what  are 
you  doing  V*  and  those  in  ecclesiastical 
authority  saying,  "  If  you  respect  yourself, 
you  will  resign,"  and  not  a  soul  to  go  to ; 
and  yet  feeling  that  I  could  not  preach 
what  I  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  nor 
could  hesitate  to  say  what  I  did  believe 
to  be  true.  If  you  are  true  to  yourself, 
you  cannot  preach  a  thing  until  you  are 
fully  persuaded  of  it  in  your  own  mind ; 
and  when  you  are  once  fully  persuaded, 
you  cannot  hold  your  tongue. 

There  is  no  downing  a  man  who  will 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  say  from  his 
heart,  "Almighty  God,  I  am  willing  to 
fail,  if  failure  means  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God."  It  sounds  ego- 
tistical, perhaps,  but  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  mistakes  that 
have  marked  my  own  ministry  have  helped 
me  to  better  things.  Those  eighteen 
months  of  darkness  ground  that  into  my 
soul :  I  would  not  and  could  not  say  what 
I  did  not  believe,  and  when  I  saw  things, 
I  would  not  and  could  not  fail  to  say 
them ;  and  again  and  again  in  my  minis- 
try God  in  his  mercy  has  brought  me 
where  I  have  failed,  and  I  have  been 
helped  upward  and  onward. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  specific  instance 
or  illustration  of  failure.  I  can  look  back 
now  and  see  that  God's  hand  was  in  it, 
but  then  it  was  nothing  but  bitterness. 
It  was  before  I  went  to  Toronto.  .  I  had 
been  conducting  a  series  of  missions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  had 
been  preaching  some  pretty  good  sermons 


— it  is  very  easy,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  turn  out  some  good  sermons  when  you 
preach  ten  or  fifteen  over  and  over,  re- 
peating them  as  you  visit  each  church. 
A  call  came  to  me  to  speak  on  missions 
at  the  Church  Congress  in  Boston.  This 
was  in  1877.  I  was  so  ignorant  of  eccle- 
siastical matters  that  I  did  not  know  what 
a  Church  Congress  was — I  had  an  idea 
that  a  few  clergymen  met  together  to 
discuss  clerical  matters.  I  had  to  speak 
at  this  Church  Congress,  I  think,  on  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday.  I  had  been  holding 
mission  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
on  the  very  morning  I  had  to  leave  for 
Boston.  I  arrived  in  that  city  at  6:30,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  and  I  had  to  speak 
at  8:30.  I  went  to  the  Music  Hall  about  8, 
and  saw  an  audience  of  quite  two  thousand 
people — the  place  jammed,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  clergymen  and  bishops  on  the 
platform.  Cold  shudders  ran  down  my  back. 
However,  I  knew  my  subject,  or  thought  I 
did,  and  I  was  going  to  speak  without  notes 
— something  I  have  never  done  since.  My 
turn  came  after  Father  Benson,  of  Oxford. 
The  whole  place  looked  black  to  me;  I 
got  up,  stammered  and  sputtered  for  five 
or  six  minutes — my  time  was  twenty-five 
minutes — and  sat  down.  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating in  this ;  I  did  not  say  one  clear 
sentence  that  would  parse  in  that  time. 
I  sat  down  in  darkness,  and  the  meeting 
went  on.  At  last  people  began  to  go, 
the  men  began  to  leave  the  platform ;  I 
did  not  know  a  soul.  I  sat  there  utterly 
cast  down — a  lonely  youth  indeed.  All  at 
once  a  large  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  a  big,  kind  voice  said :  "  Mr. 
Rainsford,  will  you  preach  for  me  in 
Trinity  Church  next  Sunday  morning  ?" 
That  was  my  first' meeting  with  Phillips 
Brooks.  Was  it  any  wonder  I  loved  him  ? 
I  did  not  know  until  afterward  that 
Brooks  had  heard  of  my  preaching,  that 
he  knew  that  a  certain  vestry  of  an  impor- 
tant church  were  looking  for  a  rector,  and 
that  he  had  engineered  my  speaking  at  the 
Church  Congress  in  Boston.  Naturally, 
after  the  display  I  made,  the  vestry  did 
not  want  anything  of  me,  and  Brooks, 
out  of  his  big  heart,  felt  that  this  green 
boy  had  lost  his  head  and  failed,  and 
determined  to  give  him  another  chance  at 
Trinity   the    next    Sunday    morning.     I 
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preached  there,  and  did  nearly  as  badly ; 
Brooks  sat  listening  to  roe,  and  he  was  a 
very  terrifying  man  to  preach  before;  but 
after  that  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Phillips 
Brooks  until  be  died. 

That  failure  was  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  have  happened  to  me.  I  was 
entirely  unprepared  to  take  charge  of  a 
church  in  Boston.  Had  I  gotten  it,  I 
should  have  had  an  early  and  cheap  suc- 
cess, and  then  nothing.  I  should  not 
have  gained  my  knowledge  of  the  country, 
nor  my  experience  with  different  people ; 
nor  would  the  people  in  Boston  have  been 
as  patient  with  me  as  they  were  in  Toronto 
in  the  great  stru^le  that  came  to  me. 
The  people  in  Toronto  I  had  led  myself, 
and  they  were  ready  to  suffer  my  lapses 
and  changes;  even  so,  their  patience 
almost  broke  down.  But  in  a  great  city, 
had  I  followed  the  same  up-and-down 
course,  I  should  simply  have  lost  my  grip 
and  made  failure  that  would  have  been 
hard  to  recover  from. 

So,  when  you  ask.  How  can  a  man  suc- 
ceed ?  my  answer  is,  If  a  man  comes  to 
the  point  where  he  is  willing  to  fail  that 
God  may  succeed,  he  cannot  be  downed. 
I  think  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  for  we  are  about  the 
freest  Church,  although  we  are  supposed 
to  be  the  narrowest,  and  so  if  a  man  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind  that  a  certain  course  of 
action  is  right,  it  is  very  hard  to  shake 
him  out  of  his  seat 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be 
a  clergyman.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  draw 
a  salary  and  make  a  fair  success ;  but  to 
make  your  mark  among  men,  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  simply  march  in  the  ranks 
— ^that  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  do.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  from  1876, 
when  1  first  came  to  New  York,  to  1883, 
when  I  left  Toronto,  though  I  preached 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  I 
never  received  a  call  to  a  single  church 
except  to  one  Presbyterian  church ;  and 
if  I  were  to  leave  St.  George's  to-day,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
a  call  to  many  churches,  certainly  not  to 
many  influential  ones.  The  people  at  St. 
George's  would  not  have  called  me  only 
they  were  so  hard  up;  the  church  was 
going  down,  and  they  had  to  take  my  con- 
ditions, after  other  men  had  refused  the 
call;  and  I  finnly  believe  that  il  I  were 


to  close  my  relations  honorably  with  St 
George's  now,  there  are  very  few  churches 
in  the  United  States  that  would  have  me. 
I  was  once  presented  to  the  Bishop  for 
trial ;  and  I  do  not  think  anything  saved 
me  from  coming  to  trial  but  the  fact  that 
almost  immediately  afterward  I  broke  a 
blood-vessel  in  my  head  when  preaching, 
and  for  some  time  was  near  death.  I  had 
worked  very  hard,  and  I  suppose  my 
brethren  of  the  clergy  knew  it,  and  the 
agitation  slowly  died  down.  The  case 
never  came  to  trial. 

There  are  not  only  obstacles  in  the 
ministry,  but  influences  that  succeed  in 
keeping  young  men  from  the  ministry. 
I  have  known  of  strong  influence  at  home 
brought  to  bear  to  suppress  perhaps  even 
only  a  boyish  desire,  which  might  yet  have 
come  to  much,  on  the  basis  that  there  is 
no  money  in  the  ministry.  For  instance, 
the  father  earns  $20,000  or  $50,000  a 
year ;  he  learns  that  his  boy  as  a  clergy- 
man will  never  be  likely  to  get  more  than 
$5,000,  and  determines  that  he  does  not 
want  his  son  in  the  ministry.  This  diffi- 
culty exists,  unquestionably ;  but  I  think 
what  keeps  more  men  out  of  the  ministry 
than  anything  else  is  the  idea  that  clerical 
life  seems  unreal  and  a  little  unmanly, 
and  this  idea  is  fostered  by  our  clerical 
training  and  the  clerical  environment  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  think  to  train  a 
clergyman  differently  from  other  men.  In 
his  training  he  is  kept  apart ;  he  begins 
at  last  to  think  he  is  different ;  and  the 
first  thing  you  know,  he  who  should  have 
his  soul  most  open  to  truth,  and  who 
should  be  the  keenest  to  appreciate  what 
is  vital  *in  life  around  him,  does  not  get 
at  truth  as  quickly  as  other  men.  His 
atmosphere  is  unhealthful  and  unreal,  and 
that  is  the  thing  I  think  every  man  who 
takes  a  high  view  of  what  the  clerical 
calling  ought  to  be  wants  to  fight  against, 
wants  to  change.  Mere  clericalism  is  a 
terrible  hindrance  to  religious  life. 

I  think  theological  students  average 
much  better  to-day  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago ;  the  standard  is  unquestionably 
higher.  If  we  could  only  convince  men 
that  when  they  put  on  the  garb  of  a  cler- 
gyman they  do  not  diminish  the  man 
under  the  coat,  the  average  would  be  still 
better.  The  laity  are  largely  responsible 
for  this.  I  hate,  when  I  come  into  a 
gathering  of  men,  to  have  them  drop 
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their  voices  because  I  am  a  clergyman. 
I  would  far  rather  have  them  swear,  and 
not  stop  swearing  when  I  am  there.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  seminaries  should  be 
in  any  way  withdrawn  from  the  univer- 
sities. Men  intended  for  the  ministry 
are  put  away  by  themselves,  they  are 
taught  that  they  are  different  from  the 
rest  of.  mankind,  they  dress  differently, 
their  methods  of  living  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  so  they  get  a  certain  profes- 
sional stamp  and  twang  which  very  often 
never  wears  off,  and  it  is  a  hindrance  ; 
because,  as  I  am  trying  to  point  out,  the 
man  who  is  merely  clerical  is  going  to 
play  a  diminishing  part  in  this  country ; 
he  has  no  place  in  democracy ;  he  is^  an 
exotic ;  he  is  not  a  healthy  growth ;  he 
is  something  imported  from  outside ;  he 
belongs  to  the  past. 

I  am,  of  course,  now  speaking  of  the 
Protestant  Church ;  the  Catholic  Church 
is  more  than  clerical,  it  is  sacerdotal.  It 
has  an  enormous  organization  ;  it  has  the 
terrible  ipse  dixit  of  the  Pope  of  Rome; 
it  has  a  cast-iron  system;  it  holds  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  An  enormous 
proportion  of  the  ignorant  people  are  will- 
ing to  accept  all  that,  as  an  escape  from 
themselves;  but  the  ruling  and  controlling 
element  in  humanity  is  not  going  to  yield 
to  it.  There  is  unquestionably  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  as  life  grows  more  in- 
tense, and  as  knowledge  increases  more 
and  more  men  can  only  gasp  and  say,  "  I 
cannot  cover  that ;  it  is  beyond  me,"  and 
perhaps  naturally  seek  relief  in  the  Papal 
authority.  Doubtless  there  are  some 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  accept 
Romanism  who  find  relief  in  the  ritualism 
of  the  High  Church ;  but  I  do  not  think 
those  are  the  people  who  hold  their  own 
valiantly  in  the  foreground  of  the  battle 
of  life;  they  are  rather  the  maimed,  the 
weary,  the  footsore.  Democracy  is  not 
going  to  be  led  forward  by  them  ;  nor  is 
the  minister  going  to  succeed  who  minis- 
ters chiefly  to  them.  The  rest  that  I 
want,  and  the  rest  that  will  satisfy  the 
poorest  man,  is  not  necessarily  the  rest 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gives. 
I  do  not  want  the  rest  that  comes  with 
surrendering  something  that  God  has 
given  me  to  defend,  that  I  may  gain 
strength  in  maintaining,  using,  and  devel- 
oping it. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  man  only  has  a.  vis- 


ion of  God,  he  may  be  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
he  will  reach  some  people.  Let  men  but 
stand  for  what  they  see  and  feel,  and  they 
will  help  their  age.  A  man  with  this 
vision,  if  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
will  reach  thousands  I  never  could  reach ; 
and  I  am  thankful  to  God  that  he  can 
help  them  ;  my  message  is  not  for  them. 
My  business  is  to  get  the  light  into  my 
own  soul,  and  then  associate  with  those 
who  can,  generally  speaking,  march  with 
me.  I  think  as  one  grows  older  one  grows 
more  profoundly  thankful  that  there  are 
messages  so  absolutely  different  from  one's 
own — different  expressions  of  "  the  same 
spirit  that  worketh  in  every  man  severally 
as  He  will." 

I  fear  that  in  what  I  have  said  about 
the  clerical  life  I  may  appear  to  dwell 
entirely  on  the  intellectual  side,  but  that 
is  not  so.  I  spoke  of  my  intellectual 
struggle,  and  the  results  of  that  struggle, 
but  1  do  not  want  it  understood  that  I 
believe  in  a  purely  intellectual  ministry — 
that  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  What  I  do 
maintain  is  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  men  will  be  stimulated  and  helped 
toward  God  by  an  intellectual  effort  to 
resti^jte  Gospel  truth  to  them  so  that  they 
can  accept  it  without  insulting  their  intel- 
ligence. Men  do  not  want  to  give  up  the 
things  their  parents  taught  them — things 
that  are  sacred  and  sweet  to  them  ;  but 
they  can  no  longer  accept  them  in  the 
form  their  parents  did.  We  must  restate 
tlicse  things — awaken  in  them  a  sense  of 
their  sonship  with  God,  and  so  stimulate 
their  sense  of  service  to  their  fellow-men. 
That  is  my  experience.  And  this  is  ex- 
actly the  point  I  have  been  working  at  all 
the  time.  There  are  great  spiritual  unities 
that  bind  men  to  one  another — rich  or 
poor,  wise  or  unwise,  learned  or  foolish ; 
and  if  you  approach  men  on  those  great 
basic  unities,  you  win  from  them  response. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  a  successful  min- 
istry is  to  preach  what  you  believe  to  be 
true,  and  nothing  else.  If  it  is  true,  it  is 
going  to  win.  A  good  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess that  has  followed  me  in  my  minis- 
try I  lay  to  the  fact  that  I  was  always 
sure  of  what  I  preached.  I  was  sure  I 
was  right  when  I  was  talking  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Norwich,  England,  and  when  I  was 
holding  my  missions  in  Toronto.  I  scored 
people;   I.  abused  them;    I   told  them 
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exactly  what  they  must  do  and  what  they 
must  not  do.  It  was  the  fault  of  evan- 
gelicalism that  it  was  a  system  over- 
systematized,  and  1  fell  fearfully  into  the 
fault  of  that  creed  in  the  earlier  days  of 
my  preaching.  Now  1  have  no  definite 
system  such  as  I  had  then,  a  tradition 
received  from  my  fathers.  But  in  giving 
up  the  old  systematic  faith  I  have  felt  no 
loss;  this  other  is  so  much  richer  and 
bigger.  I  had  a  delightful  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration when  I  grasped  this  great  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  universal  application — 
that  i>eople  are  the  children  of  God.  I 
tell  them  that,  and  it  thrills  me  as  1  say  it, 
no  matter  how  commonplace  the  words 
are.  If  a  man  has  a  spark  of  the  divine 
in  him  when  he  is  born  into  this  world  a 
crying,  helpless  baby,. that  spark  is  not 
going  to  be  extinguished ;  God  is  not  to 


be  outdone,  even  by  ten  tons  of  muck. 
But  in  the  old  days,  before  I  had  this 
bigger  faith,  God  blessed  my  ignorance 
in  those  dear,  happy,  early  days  as  much 
as  he  blesses  my  ignorance  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  was  trying  to  do  the  best  I  could ; 
I  was  trying  to  give  to  men  the  poor  best  I 
had.  Oh,  how  imperfect  and  muddled  it  is 
even  yet  I  I  see  some  things  now  that  I  did 
not  see  then ;  but  all  along  I  only  tried  to 
do  what  God  gave  me  to  do,  and  that  won 
the  way  for  me.  There  is  something  in 
the  soul  of  every  man  that  responds  to 
the  divine  reality  in  a  messenger,  if  he  is 
a  real  messenger.  I  believe  that  as  firmly 
as  I  believe  anything,  and  I  repeat  that  to 
the  young  clergy,  and  my  boys  and  girls, 
and  all  over  the  land  wherever  I  have  a 
chance. 

[the  end] 
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Author  of  **  Out  of  Gloucester,"  etc. 


THIS  is  something  of  the  writer's 
experience  as  an  immigrant  pas- 
senger from  a  European  port  to 
New  York  on  one  of  the  largest  steamers 
crossing  the  ocean.  She  was  nearly  six 
hundred  feet  long,  a  seven-day  boat,  and 
carried,  all  told,  about  twelve  hundred 
passengers,  of  which,  on  this  trip,  eight 
hundred  were  steerage,  from  southern  and 
western  Europe  and  from  Asia  Minor — 
made  up  mostly  of  Armenians,  Russians, 
Greeks,  and  Italians,  with  a  scattered  few 
to  each  of  a  half-dozen  other  nationalities. 
Of  these  steerage  passengers  there  was 
no  intention  to  make  exhaustive  studies. 
The  writer's  idea  was  simply  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  aboard  ship,  and  to 
take  unstrained  whatever  might  be  served 
out.  He  believes  that  he  "  got  all  that 
was  coming  to  him  "  as  an  immigrant ; 
certainly,  of  some  things  he  bore  away  a 
vivid  remembrance. 

First — but  only  to  touch  it  lightly — 
there  was  the  matter  of  sleeping  accom- 
modations. Packed  away  in  tiers,  upper 
and  lower,  with  only  pieces  of  iron  piping 
separating  one  from  the  other,  a  fairly 
broad-backed  man,  lying  flat  in  his  berth, 
could  feel  the  piping  touching  his  shoul- 
ders on  either  side.     There  was  no  room 


to  squirm  about  Kick  out  and  you  kicked 
your  neighbor.  Remove  the  piping,  and 
with  every  roll  of  the  ship  a  row  of  from 
six  to  ten  men  would  be  thrown  together 
as  though  in  one  large  bed.  In  the  nar- 
row confines  of  this  sleeping-place  the 
immigrant  had  to  remove  such  clothes  as 
he  found  necessary  to  insure  comfort  in 
sleeping.  He  did  not  stand  in  the  aisle 
to  do  this,  because  the  aisle  was  too  dirty. 
(For  the  lack  of  cleanness  in  the  aisle  the 
immigrants  should,  perhaps,  be  blamed 
equally  with  the  company's  servants,  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  prosecute 
with  enthusiasm  a  work  in  which  the 
passengers  seemed  not  to  be  particularly 
interested.)  There  was  a  single  nail  on 
which  to  hang  what  clothes  one  took  off. 
What  would  not  stay  on  the  nail  might 
be  laid  on  the  greasy-looking  floor,  or 
tucked  away  in  one's  berth — preferably 
down  at  the  foot  as  the  least  crowded 
section,  although  that  invited  the  scatter- 
ing of  them  about  if  during  the  night 
one's  sleep  should  be  restless. 

From  the  evil-smelling  confinement  of 
this  inadequately  ventilated  compartment, 
three  decks  down,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty-odd  men  at  close 
quarters  had  to  sleep  the  night  through. 
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the  immigrant  begins  his  day  at  sea  by 
ascending  to  a  wet,  dirty  deck.  If  any- 
body here  feels  inclined  in  advance  to 
criticise  the  immigrant  for  not  sticking  to 
his  berth  during  the  early  morning  hours, 
then  it  may  be  said  in  his  defense  that 
after  a  night  in  the  hold  of  the  usual 
ocean  liner  a  man's  first  thought  is  for  ^ 
change  of  air.  No  man  brought  up  on 
merely  casual  whiffs  of  fresh  air  could 
endure  for  long,  after  waking,  the  early 
morning  vapors  below.  The  exhalations 
of  ten  dozen  un laundered  men  packed 
away  in  jammed-up  berths  for  eight  hours 
or  so  do  not  bring  into  the  mists  of  the 
morning  any  suggestion  of  a  celestial  at- 
mosphere to  come ;  and  so,  on  awakening, 
came  the  hurried  trip  above  and  the  giving 
of  thanks  if  the  good,  sound  stomach  held 
fast  while  one  was  escaping.  On  one's  way 
to  the  upper  regions  he  finds  a  smell  of 
dried  sourness  pervading  the  stairways, 
and  on  deck  he  sees  the  litter  of  the  pre- 
vious day  still  lying  where  ignorant  or 
careless  hands  had  dropped  them.  He 
remembers  having  heard  the  stewards  say 
that  they  are  not  supposed  to  clean  up 
after  steerage  messings,  that  that  was  a 
matter  to  be  attended  to  when  the  crew 
wash  down  decks ;  and  already  he  begins 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  prejudice  that 
all  ship's  attendants  seem  to  hold  for  the 
steerage  passenger. 

This  big  deck,  on  which  the  cleanly 
immigrant  is  forced  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  his  time,  extends  almost  the  length  of 
the  ship.  The  part  given  over  to  the 
steerage  is  the  passageway  between  the 
high  closed-in  rail  and  the  house,  and  the 
little  area  at  each  end  of  the  ship  between 
the  house  and  crew's  quarters.  One 
would  think  that  in  this  long  gangway  on 
either  side,  with  the  line  of  benches  along 
the  house,  and  in  the  open  space  fore  and 
aft,  the  immigrant  might  manage  to  ex- 
tract a  little  comfort ;  and  so  he  would, 
and  so  he  does  sometimes,  if  the  ship's 
people  would  but  nurse  a  little  commisera- 
tion for  him. 

In  this  matter  of  decks :  even  the  first 
cabin  knows  that  the  deck  is  washed  down 
early  in  the  morning,  so  that  at  a  reason- 
able hour,  six  or  seven  o'clock,  all  will  be 
dry  and  immaculately  clean  for  its  prom- 
enading. It  may  not  know,  however,  that 
much  of  the  water  used  in  cleaning  upper 
decks  comes  down  by  way  gf  flush  scup- 


pers and  scupper-pipes  to  settle  on  the 
living  deck  of  the  Peerage. 

But  so  it  is.     In  that  morning  deluge, 
considered  merely  as  a  deluge,  there  is  not 
much  harm — the  steerage  needs  a  washing 
down.    But  coming  just  so,  it  seems  rather 
rough  on  the  early  risers  of  third  class. 
This  water  from  above  comes  down  in  a 
great  volume,  even  as  a  waterspout  that 
has  burst,  or  a  series  of  burst  waterspouts 
in  quick  succession.     It  has  a  way  of  run- 
ning over  the  outer  edges  of  the  upper 
deck  and  curling  clingingly  around  to  the 
under  planks.     It  works  its  way  above 
the  gangway  and  drops  on  to  the  heads 
of  the  humbler  people  beneath.     There  is 
plenty  of  this  water,  for  it  comes  in  a  thick 
stream  from  a  good-sized  hose,  and  there 
is    plenty  of  steam  behind  the  hose,  and 
the  whole  ocean  is  there  to  draw  from. 
A    sufficiency  of   sluicing  saves   a  great 
deal  of  "  squeegeeing  "  by  hand  power, 
and  so  there  is  no  lack  of  incentive  to  get 
out  plenty  of  water. 

The  overflow  from  all  this  runs  directly 
into  the  scuppers  on  the  steerage  deck, 
excepting  that  one  little  item  which  de- 
scends so  clingingly,  and  at  first  so 
unsuspectingly,  by  way  of  the  upper  deck's 
under-planking.  The  scuppers,  it  may  be 
said,  are  good  and  necessary  things,  only 
sometimes  too  much  faith  is  placed  in 
their  capacity  to  conduct  all  the  water  of 
the  ship  into  the  ocean.  Ordinarily,  and 
almost  in  due  season,  the  scuppers  would 
carry  off  this  water,  and  it  would  only  be 
needful  for  the  most  part  to  keep  the 
scupperdrains  clear ;  but  here  the  drains 
are  carelessly  attended  to.  They  are 
allowed  to  become  clogged  with  refuse — 
with  cast-away  food,  peelings,  and  what 
not — dropped  there  by  the  ignorant  or 
careless  of  the  immigrants  and  by  lazy 
stewards  alike. 

This  water  from  above  soon  drives  the 
promenading  immigrant  to  cover.  By 
hugging  the  house  he  may  hope  to  escape 
getting  it  in  shower  bath  form,  but  the 
overflow  from  the  scuppers  of  his  own 
deck  is  soon  sure  to  encroach  on  the 
gangway.  In  time  it  will  reach  nearly  up 
to  the  house.  The  irritated  immigrant,  if 
not  too  vexed  for  reason,  may  go  clear 
forward  to  where  the  rise  of  the  deck  has 
helped  to  throw  back  all  but  the  highest 
of  the  scupper-tides  and  there  escape 
the  wor^t  qt  \U    Still  w^t,  even  there, 
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of  course,  will  be  the.  planking  beneath 
bim,  but  by  vigorously  and  persistently 
tramping  back  and  forth  on  the  more 
secluded  parts  he  may  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  drying  out  a  path  for  himself,  and 
by  this  active  exercise  also  warm  his 
blood,  which  otherwise  might  have  felt 
the  dhilling  influence  of  the  raw  blast 
that  comes  off  the  North  Atlantic  in  the 
early  morning  hours. 

Outside  of  the  thoughtlessness,  or  lack 
of  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the  washing- 
down  gang,  the  behavior  of  the  ship's  men 
in  general  does  much  to  reduce  the  com- 
fort that  the  immigrant  might  manage  to 
obtain  from  this  long  gangway.     Stewards, 
deck-hands,  stokers,  and  all,  seemed  on 
this  ship  to  have  a  habit  of  charging  up 
and  down  this  walk,  using  it  as  a  regular 
highway  after  their  fashion  and  making  a 
mess  of  it.     The  stewards,  rushing  along 
with  supplies  from  the  kitchen,  did  not  seem 
at  all  to  mind  bumping  into  a  third-class 
man  and  bowling  him  out  of  the  way  if  he 
seemed  slow  to  move  or  to  comprehend  the 
inflections  of  the  particular  patois   they 
spoke.     As  about  nine-tenths  of  the  im- 
migrants were  not  of  the  same  nation  as 
the  ship's   people,  a  little  hesitation  in 
interpreting  the  speech  of  these  hustling 
stewards  is  net   surprising.     The   deck- 
hands may  be  carrying  soup  and  other 
rations    to    hungry  anticipating    messes 
below,  and  a  little  grease  dropped  here  and 
there  along  the  way  is   really  no  great 
matter  when  one's  messmates  are  impa- 
tiently waiting — no. 

And  then  there  were  the  stokers.    Truly 
the  stokers  were  the  lads !  Other  memories 
fade  away  when  the  stoker  heaves  in  sight. 
Every  blessed  one  of  them  emerges  from 
below  with  a  coat  of  coal-dust  over  his 
chest,  or  on  his  undervest,  if  he  happens 
to  have  one  on  at  the  time.     This  coal- 
dust  he  sheds  at  every  pounding  stride. 
He  will  stand  up  and  scoop  it  off  his  bare 
chest  or  shake  it  free  from  the  folds  of 
collar  and  sleeves,  as  it  may  be.     In  that 
fashion  he  will  dislodge  it  in  sheaves',  and 
rejoice  like  a  strong  man  at  play  while  he 
IS  doing  it     Really,  the  stoker  is  a  cheer- 
ful beast  when  an  in  migrant  is  standing 
by  and  the  stoker  does  not  like  his  looks, 
as  it  often  happens  he  doesn't.     The  ship's 
people  do  not  themselves  mind  the  stoker's 
^il   along  the    deck.     They  generally 
^ear  sabots — heavy  shoes  of  thick  soles 


and  high  leather  freeboard — ^which  make 
a  shoe  they  extol  to  all — and  within  the 
shoes  there  are  no  socks  to  soil. 

The  immigrant  patters  in  this  slush 
until  about  eight  o'clock,  which  means 
three  or  four  hours  of  extreme  discomfort 
By  that  time  a  good  part  of  the  loose 
water  has  gurgled  its  wiay  through  the 
choked-up  drains,  the  industrious  walker 
has  worn  a  dry  path  over  the  planks, 
there  is  a  faint  tinge  of  comfort  ahead, 
and  things  in  general  begin  to  take  on  a 
cheerful  hue,  when  along  come  some  more 
bully  boys — these  with  a  hose.  This 
crowd  are  cheerful  idiots.  As  practical 
jokers  are  rated,  they  would  rank  one 
class  above  the  stokers.  It  is  a  new 
watch,  this,  fresh  from  a  good  sleep,  and 
they  have  just  had  an  inspiring  breakfast 
They  are  boiling  over  with  restrained 
energy,  and  immediately  turn  tons  of 
water  loose.  This  is  one  part  of  their 
work  that  deck-hands  seem  to  enjoy,  and 
their  enjoyment  is  not  lessened,  one  would 
say,  when  the  worried  immigrants  show 
signs  of  taking  to  flight  It  is  fairly  warm 
now,  and  the  deck-hands,  with  feet  and 
legs  bare,  and  high-rolled  trousers,  make 
an  aquatic  carnival  of  it  They  squirt 
playfully  streams  at  the  feet  of  some 
abstracted  exile,  a  lonely  Armenian  or 
desolate  Pole  perhaps,  one  who  may  haye 
been  slow  to  move  before  the  rush,  or  who 
has  remained  dull  to  the  meaning  of  this 
idiomatic  patois  in  a  strange  tongue. 

The  boys  with  the  hose  stick  to  their 
work  until  they  have  soaked  that  deck 
from  stem  to  stern.  Having  thoroughly 
soaked  it,  they  are  disponed  to  slack  up. 
No  officer  seems  to  concern  himself  in  the 
matter  of  drying  the  deck,  and  the  men 
gently  pass  a  mop  over  their  work  as  a 
finishing  touch.  If  the  sun  is  bright  at 
this  time,  the  immigrant  may  hope  for  a 
dry  deck  in  two  hours  or  so.  If  it  is  a 
chilly,  foggy  morning,  it  may  take  all  day, 
or  it  may  not  get  dry  at  all.  While  the 
deck  is  drying  one  may  scramble  for  a 
seat  on  the  benches  of  the  gangway.  If 
an  immigrant  wins  a  seat,  he  can  avoid 
the  dampness  by  holding  his  feet  in  the 
air — this,  if  he  cares  to  sit  while  women 
stand.  Should  he  not  care  for  a  seat 
under  these  conditions,  he  is  privileged  to 
take  up  his  tramp  until  he  has  again  worn 
a  dry  lane  on  the  planks,  or  he  may  go 
below  and  try  to  stand  it  there  until 
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affairs  have  been  bettered  above.  He 
has  his  free  choice — wet  feet  and  chilly 
blood  above,  or  nausea  below. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  luck  has  been 
with  the  steerage — when  the  sun  has  been 
out  and  the  deck  has  become  well  dried — 
the  stewards  like  to  take  the  long  tnats  of 
the  saloon  passageways  out  on  the  long 
gangway  of  the  steerage  and  scrub  down. 
It  is  a  wanton  thing,  looked  at  with  a 
steerage  eye,  but  that  is  the  way  of  it. 

Incidental  to  the  steerage  life  on  board 
this  ship  was  the  matter  of  drinking-water. 
One  would  say  that  in  the  experience 
of  this  company  there  was  no  record 
thnt  an  immigrant  ever  developed  a  thirst 
that  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  or  a 
dipper  of  chemical  wine  at  noon  did  not 
entirely  quench,  for  the  supply  of  water 
for  the  use  of  the  steerage  was  miserably 
insufficient  On  this  trip  the  steerage  had 
to  depend  largely  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  crew  to  appease  its  thirst.  The  only 
drinking-water  set  regularly  before  them 
was  the  single  measure  brought  down  to 
the  mess-table  of  each  compartment  at 
night  This  was  about  an  eight-quart 
vessel,  and  one  can  imagine  how  far  that 
went  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-odd 
thirsty  men.  It  lasted  just  about  the 
length  of  time  it  took  a  rush  of  impatient 
men  to  turn  it  into  tin  dippers.  After  that 
was  gone  there  was  no  more  until  the  next 
night,  and  those  who  became  thirsty  in 
between  times  had  to  look  elsewhere  for 
drinking-water. 

Now,  there  were  no  appointed  drinking- 
places,  no  regularly  set-up  fountains  to 
which  they  could  go  in  confidence.  There 
were  faucets,  to  be  sure,  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  midway  of  the  long  gangway 
on  the  big  deck.  But  with  these  the  im- 
migrants, if  one  were  to  judge  from  the 
behavior  of  those  concerned,  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  valves  were  kept  locked  and 
were  opened  only  by  ship's  men,  who  took 
the  keys  with  them  after  they  had  drawn 
their  own  supply.  The  only  recourse  for 
the  immigrants  was  to  haunt  the  deck  at 
these  faucets,  and,  when  a  crew  man  came 
to  draw  water,  to  besiege  him  for  permis- 
sion to  fill  their  little  jars  and  bottles. 
If  they  were  not  too  many,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  detain  the  wonderfully  busy 
ship's  man,  they  might  be  allowed  to  get 
!)ome.     Sometimes   this  permission   was 


granted  cheerfully.;  as  frequently  it  was 
refused  surlily. 

When  the  immigrant  was  refused,  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  less  grudging 
servant  of  the  company.  Some  immi- 
grants, too  timid  to  ask  outright  for  this 
necessary  thing  after  being  refused  once 
or  twice,  would  hover  in  silence  while  a 
half-dozen  or  so  of  the  crew  came  and 
went.  By  and  by  a  ship's  man,  better 
natured  than  his  mates,  might  take  notice 
of  the  silent  one  and  invite  him  to  fill  up, 
or  the  rejected  one  might  get  up  his 
courage  to  ask  again. 

The  poor  little  boys  and  girls  who  had 
to  keep  their  elders  si.pplied  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  To  keep  a  dozen  or  so  going, 
they  were  compelled  to  come  quite  often 
to  the  faucets,  and  coming  so  often  they 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  frequent 
abuse.  They  dared  not  go  back  without 
the  water,  and  so  stayed  there,  for  nours 
sometimes,  if  the  impatient  elders  did  not 
hunt  them  up  in  the  meantime.  Perhaps 
more  galling  to  the  onlooker  even  than 
the  plight  of  the  children  was  the  expe- 
rience of  timid  older  men,  who  stood  there 
patiently  to  have  their  jars  or  bottles  filled, 
it  might  be  a  father — it  usually  was  a 
father — with  the  children  and  the  mother 
waiting  somewhere  below  and  really  in 
need  of  a  drink  of  water.  When  such  a 
poor  creature  was  refused  water  by  a  crew 
man,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  faintest 
notion  that  there  could  be  any  redress. 
He  merely  turned  away  and  awaited 
another  chance. 

Now,  it  seems  that  petty  tj'ranny  and  a 
large  part  of  his  discomforts  might  be 
eliminated  from  the  immigrant's  ocean 
life.  Some  will  say  that,  after  all,  it  is  not 
so  bad,  and  will  refer  to  the  days  when 
several  hundred  people  were  compelled  to 
come  in  the  single  crowded  hold  of  a  ridic- 
ulously small  sailing  vessel.  The  fore- 
fathers of  most  of  us  crossed  in  that  way, 
they  tell  you — and  so  they  did.  But  in 
these  days  there  is  hardly  any  need  of 
that,  and  why  further  depress  the  spirits 
of  those  who  are  coming  here  to  stay,  and 
who  are  by  and  by  to  bring  into  the  world 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  men  and 
women  on  whom  the  country  will  have  to 
depend  for  its  development?  There  is 
to-day  crossing  the  ocean  a  line  of  ships 
whereon  third-class  passengers  may  sleep 
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with  no  more  than  four  or  six  or  eight  in 
a  room,  and  may  enjoy  during  waking 
hours  the  privileges  of  smoking  and  read- 
ing rooms  and  social  halls.  And  this 
company  charges  no  more  for  a  passage 
than  was  paid  by  the  writer  and  eight 
hundred  fellow- creatures.  Is  it  an  im- 
possible thing  to  bring  all  steamship  lines 
to  this  more  humane  standard  ? 

A  steerage  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
westward  will  be  found  to  be  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  the  trip  back.  Most 
of  the  third-class  passengers  who  leave 
this  country  for  the  other  side  have  been 
living  here  for  some  time — five,  ten,  twenty 
or  more  years — and  when  they  go  back  it 
is  to  visit  the  land  of  their  birth,  to  see 
the  old  home  folk,  to  renew  the  memories 
of  younger  days.  During  their  residence 
here  they  have  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  developed  their  talents,  have  made 
great  strides'socially,  and,  generally,  have 
put  some  money  by. 

Possibly  all  have  not  done  well,  even 
as  their  own  moderate  standards  have  it ; 
but  nearly  all  are  much  better  off  in  a 
worldly  way  than  when  they  first  came 
here*  Some  intend  to  stay  in  the  old 
country — the  rush  of  life  here  does  not 
suit  them,  perhaps — but  most  of  them  are 
coming  back  to  America  again.  These 
things  they  will  tell  you,  if  you  but  frame 
your  questions  attractively.  As  steerage 
traffic  east  is  light  compared  with  that 
coming  west,  these  returning  citizens  of 
ours  make  but  a  small  mass  in  the  great 
tides  that  are  ever  flowing  this  way. 

But  on  any  transatlantic  liner,  partic- 
ularly on  a  Continental  liner — say,  one 
out  of  Havre,  from  which  port  embark 
the  really  cosmopolitan  cargoes — one  soon 
learns  to  pick  out  these  returning  citizens, 
merged  though  they  be  in  the  multitudes. 
Even  if  they  did  not  discover  themselves 
by  their  speech,  by  an  involuntary  Amer- 
ican idiom  now  and  then,  they  are  sure 
to  exhibit  a  dozen  characteristics  by  which 
you  may  know  them. 

You  will  notice  them  because  they  are 
more  alert  in  manner  and  better  dressed 
than  their  companions ;  and  their  intel- 
ligence is  more  active.  They  are  all  over 
those  parts  of  the  ship  from  which  third- 
class  is  not  barred.  They  will  be  prom- 
inent during  the  progress  of  any  bit  of 
excitement    aboard    ship,    early    taking 


position  where  they  may  best  see  what  is 
<i<>ing,  getting  right  into  it  when  the  action 
comes  their  way,  and  following  close  on 
behind  if  the  course  of  activity  goes  by. 
They  will  be  questionipg  everybody — 
deck-hands,  stewards,  and  even  the  grimy, 
stolid  men  from  below — questioning  any- 
body at  all  likely  to  know  anything,  any- 
body who  looks  in  the  slightest  degree 
intelligent,  and  many  who  do  not.  They 
will  be  forever  poking  in  and  about  dark 
entryways,  peering  into  mysterious  pas- 
sages, or  hovering  on  the  edges  of  for- 
bidden, higher-class  realms.  They  are 
striving  to  find  out,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  restless  adopted  countrymen,  what 
manner  of  craft  their  ship  may  be,  and 
what  the  prospects  are  for  the  voyage. 

These  have  overcome  the  Old  World 
inertia  to  which  they  were  born.  In  the 
morning  you  will  find  them  up  betimes, 
walking  the  deck  for  exercise.  Even 
then  they  will  be  taking  note  of  things, 
marking  the  ways  of  passengers,  particu- 
larly of  the  second  class,  towards  whose 
standard  they  aspire.  It  is  an  indisput- 
able proof  of  the  American  influence  when 
they  tip  the  steward  for  extras — for  a 
little  something  extra  in  the  eating  line, 
for  a  little  bit  of  supper  before  turning  in, 
for  a  bottle  of  beer  after  hours.  In  the 
steerage  it  is  surely  only  the  American- 
born  or  naturalized  who  has  attained  to 
patronizing  a  steward  in  badge  and  livery. 

These  men  are  companionable  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  the  first  trip  to  the  old 
home  for  most  of  them.  It  has  been 
instructive  and  enjoyable,  but  they  now 
like  America  all  the  better  for  it.  They 
are  glad  they  came.  The  restless  longing 
for  the  old  things  has  been  quelled,  and 
now  they  are  convinced  that  in  their  new 
country  they  are  much  better  off.  But 
when  they  come  again,  if  ever  they  do 
come,  they  tell  you,  they  will  come  second 
class,  for  they  see  now  that  the  steerage 
has  its  drawbacks.  Steerage  is  more  com- 
fortable now  than  when  they  first  came 
over,  it  is  true ;  but  seen  in  the  light  of 
better  things  it  is  not  just  the  thing. 
They  are  sorry  they  did  not  pay  the  dif- 
ference this  time  and  come  second  class. 

A  little  essay  might  be  introduced  here 
in  eulogy  of  the  capacity  of  the  country 
that  can  bolt  these  huge  masses  at  sucn 
frequent  intervals  and  yet  show  no  signs 
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of  constriction  in  the  act;  of  the  resources 
of  the  land  that  can  take  care  of  these 
multitudes  of  unskilled  laborers,  provide 
them  with  an  abundance  of  employment 
and  at  such  a  rate  of  wage  that  in  a 
short  generation  the  majority  of  them, 
will  wear  good  clothes,  will  own  property, 
and  will  have  money  in  the  bank  or 
invested  in  some  small  business — these 
that  started  with  nothing  or  less  than  noth- 
ing, and  were  in  debt  perhaps  for  their 


passage  over.  And  those  who  have  not 
attained  to  some  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity will  at  least  have  appreciably  improved 
their  condition,  while  the  children  of  all, 
if  but  half-fairly  dealt  with,  will  have  been 
put  in  the  way  of  free  schooling,  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  compete  on  something 
like  equal  terms  with  the  highest-bom  for 
the  world's  prizes — if  it  is  in  them  to  com- 
pete. But  to  teach  them  this  would  be  a 
sermon  in  social  evolution. 


The  Social   Price 

By  Ethelbert  Stewart 


IF  the  price  paid  by  the  individual  con- 
sumer of  a  commodity  was  the  full 
and  only  price  attaching  to  it,  society 
could  strike  a  balance-sheet  each  night 
like  a  bank.  Unfortunately,  too  much  of 
our  production  and  commerce  adds  to  the 
output  an  intangible  social  expense  not 
carried  to  the  price-lists  nor  paid  by  the 
consumer.  Years,  and  sometimes  gener- 
ations, may  pass  before  this  running 
account  against  the  Social  Whole  is  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  a  tangible  form. 
Even  then  it  comes  through  a  collection 
agency  so  remote  from  the  source  of  the 
original  expense  that  Society  is  likely  to 
forget  all  about  it,  grudgingly  pay  the 
bill  it  does  not  believe  it  owes,  and  charge 
it  up  to  incidentals. 

Most  of  our  taxes  go  to  pay  the  social 
price  of  commodities  individually  con- 
sumed long  since  by  those  who  may  or  may 
not  now  be  taxpayers.  This  was  palpable 
when,  under  the  Poor  Laws  of  England,  the 
wages  of  laborers  were  deliberately  re- 
duced by  manufacturers  and  farmers  alike, 
so  that  general  taxation  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  poor-rates  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  all  commodities. 
Social  price  is  very  apparent  when  Con- 
gress pays  the  sugar-producers  two  cents 
a  pound  bounty  out  of  the  Federal  treasury, 
leaving  the  individual  consumer  to  pay  a 
first  installment  and  take  the  goods.  It 
is  just  as  real  though  not  so  apparent 
when  child-labor  and  old-age  limits  to 
employment  throw  upon  society  droves 
of  morally  and  physically  mal-developed 
adults,  and  still  greater  droves  of  practi- 
cally blacklisted  persons  charged  with  the 
new  crime  of  having  gray  hairs. 


*•  Squeeze  the  lemon  and  throw  away  the 
skin,"  was  said  to  be  the  motto  of  the  rail- 
road wreckers  of  the  Erie  school.  When 
the  famous  engine  999  of  the  Empire 
State  Express  was  made  a  switch-engine 
after  six  years  of  record-breaking  service, 
the  general  surprise  called  out  an  inter- 
view with  an  American  railroad  manager. 
He  said  that  while  English  and  German 
roads  coddled  and  repaired  their  engines, 
keeping  them  in  service  sometimes  for 
forty  years,  and  as  "  switchers  "  for  twenty 
more,  the  American  plan  is  to  "  hammer 
the  road  life  out  of  an  engine  in  five  or 
six  years,  use  it  as  a  switcher  for  five  or 
ten  more,  and  then  scrap-iron  the  whole 
engine  at  once.  We  believe  it  pays 
better." 

At  a  recent  milk-dairymen's  convention 
the  policy  of  milking  cows  to  death  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  was  discussed  from 
a  purely  business  point  of  view.  It  was 
claimed  that  by  means  of  milk-producing 
foods  the  quantity  could  be  trebled.  To 
the  objection  that  such  milk-forcing  short- 
ened the  life  of  the  cow,  it  was  replied : 
"It  does  not  pay  to  look  to  long  life  for  a 
milker.  If  the  life  energies  of  a  cow  rep- 
resent one  hundred  units  of  milk,  and 
these  can  be  marketed  in  five  years  under 
high-pressure  feeding,  why  should  the 
cow  be  kept  ten  years  ?  If  the  milking 
possibilities  of  a  cow  can  be  gotten  out 
of  her  in  three  years,  it  does  not  pay  to 
keep  her  five." 

With  lemon-peels  and  engines  society 
need  not  concern  itself,  nor  will  we  senti- 
mentalize over  the  application  of  humane 
ideas  to  milch  cows;  but  when  the  eco- 
nomic doctrine  embodied  in  these  three 
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illustrations  is  applied  to  men,  society  has 
much  to  do  with  human  engines  sent  to 
an  early  scrap-pile.  The  "  age-limit  to 
employment  "  is  now.  practically  univer- 
sal, and  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  years.  Most  concerns  prefer  to  em- 
ploy youths  of  twenty  years  when  taking 
on  new  help.  "  Old  men  cannot  stand 
the  pace,"  says  the  employer,  but  n^- 
lects  to  add  that  a  pace  in  any.  industry 
which  a  man  of  forty  is  too  old  to  stand  is 
one  that  puts  a  large  element  of  social 
price  in  the  product.  Where  the  "pre- 
mium plan  "  of  increasing  the  pace  has 
been  adopted,  it  too  frequently,  though 
happily  not  always,  happens  that  work- 
men who  do  not  earn  premiums  are  dis- 
charged. In  reducing  the  number  of 
employees,  those  who  do  not  earn  premi- 
ums or  bonuses  are  always  the  first  to  go. 
A  convention  of  bankers,  ministers,  and 
university  presidents  is  called  for  Chicago 
to  discuss  the  opposition  to  piece-work 
in  the  Machinists'  International  Union. 
Piece-work  is  the  lemon-squeezer  of  most 
approved  pattern.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  quickest  way  to  "  hammer  the  life  out 
of  "  a  human  engine  and  scrap-pile  it  all 
at  once.  It  is  the  foundation  of  sweat- 
shopism. 

Taking  the  ages  of  gangs  of  men  em- 
ployed at  street-cleaning  and  park  labor 
in  various  cities  recently,  it  was  found 
that  only  three  per  cent,  were  young 
enough  or  physically  strong  enough  to 
obtain  employment  in  private  establish- 
'  ments.  Most  of  these  men  would  have 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  public  funds 
directly  if  they  were  not  employed  by  the 
public  on  public  work.  If  half  their 
wages  represents  charity  disguised,  it  is 
in  reality  the  social  price  of  commodities 
produced  by  them  years  ago  "  at  a  pace 
old  men  cannot  stand."  After  all,  is  it 
charity  to  the  old  men  that  we  are  giving  in 
our  street  departments  and  old  people's 
homes,  or  is  it  subsidies  to  the  "  cheap 
commodities  and  high  profits"  mania 
with  which  we  are  fooling  ourselves  ? 
The  shoplifting  which  as  "  bargain-hunt- 
ing "  "  lifts  "  only  the  social  price,  proudly 
paying  the  "  marked  down  "  one,  is,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  second  cousin  to  the 
shoplifting  which  takes  all.  Public  or 
private  contracts  let  to  the  "  lowest  bid- 
der "  merely  postpone  to  a  future  day  to 
be  paid   as   social  price   the   difference 


between  the  lowest  and  the  fairest  bidder. 
Especially  is  it  disastrous  when  articles 
of  export  are  endowed  with  a  large  ele- 
ment of  social  price. 

The  glass  bottle  manufacturers  appeared 
before  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  opposi- 
tipn  to  a  child  labor  bill  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  glass  bottles  cannot  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  on  the  market  without 
child  labor."  Possibly  the  social  price  of 
glass  bottles  exceeds  the  net  price  to  con- 
sumers. Silk  from  silk-mills  "  utilizing 
the  labor  "  of  the  children  in  the  anthra- 
cite fields,  and  sold  by  child  clerks  in 
department  stores  where  "cash-girls  "  run 
for  change  and  bundles,  may  accumulate 
a  social  price  on  the  way  that  might 
render  boycotts  moral.  Reform  schools, 
houses  of  rescue,  penitentiaries,  are  some 
of  the  large  ways  in  which  we  pay  the 
social  price ;  night  schools,  social  settle- 
ments, fresh-air  funds,  indicate  some  of 
the  smaller  ways.  As  intimated  above,  the 
circumlocution  of  the  collection  agency 
frequently  obscures  the  origin  of  the  debt. 
Half  of  our  drunkenness,  most  of  our 
social  vice,  much  of  the  insanity,  and  all 
the  general  letting  down  of  social  status 
in  mining  and  manufacturing  centers,  will 
be  charged  to  social  price  when  the  tan- 
gles in  our  bookkeeping  are  straightened 
out.  The  Federal  pension-roll  convinces 
even  political  economists  that  we  are  still 
paying  for  the  war  of  a  generation  ago ; 
but  their  blindness  to  pension-rolls,  grow- 
ing out  of  their  pet  economic  fetich  of 
competitive  industry  and  commerce,  is 
hopeless.  If  profit  and  price  could  be 
net  and  actual  in  each  transaction,  society 
could  afford  to  wait  until  these  Kilkenny 
cats  were  gone  and  the  last  echo  of  their 
expiring  yells  had  died  away.  But  what 
profit  cannot  unload  upon  price,  or  price 
snatch  away  from  profit,  is  by  both  dumped 
upon  society  and  forms  the  Social  Price. 
Before  the  days  of  political  economy  the 
Hanseatic  League  was  obliged  to  include 
the  cost  of  its  navy  in  the  selling  price  of 
its  goods. 

Old-age  workingmen's  pensions,  a  plan 
to  which  every  commercial  country  must 
come  in  some  form,  are,  in  any  form, 
a  subsidy  to  non-self-supporting  indus- 
tries and  the  commerce  growing  out 
of  such.  In  countries  where  old-age 
pension  laws  have  been  boldly  and  openly 
passed  as  such,  they  serve  to  show  in  bold 
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relief  the  element  of  social  price  attaching 
to  our  system.  But  we  in  America  will 
probably  keep  on  doing  things  by  indirec- 
tion, put  our  old  men  on   street-cleaning 


gangs,  and  growl  at  the  cost  of  public 
work.  It  serves  to  disguise  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and,  as  a  Chinaman  would 
say,  it  "  saves  our  face." 


THE    FOREST' 

BY     STEWART     EDWARD     WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  "Conjuror's  House,"  etc.' 

Chapter  XI. — The  Habitants 

an  old  silhouette  or  a  daguerreotype  or 
something  like  that,  and  will  say  to  you 
proudly,  *  This  is  old  Jules,  my  ancestor, 
who  was  a  pioneer  in  this  country.  The 
Place  has  been  in  the  family  ever  since 
his  time.'" 

"  Well  ?•' 

**  Well,  this  is  a  French  family,  and  it 
is  pioneers,  and  it  has  a  place  that  slopes 
down  to  the  water  through  white  birch- 
trees,  and  it  is  of  the  kind  very  tenacious 
of  its  own  land.  In  two  hundred  years 
this  will  be  a  great  resort ;  bound  to  be — 
beautiful,  salubrious,  good  sport,  fine 
scenery,  accessible — " 

"  Railroad  fifty  miles  away.  Boat  every 
once  in  a  while,"  said  I,  sarcastically. 

"  Accessible  in  two  hundred  years,  all 
right,"  insisted  Dick,  serenely.  "  Even 
Canada  can  build  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
railway  a  year.  Accessible,"  he  went  on, 
"good  shipping  point  for  country  now 
undeveloped." 

*'  You  ought  to  be  a  real  estate  agent," 
I  advised. 

"  Lived  two  hundred  years  too  soon," 
disclaipied  Dick.  "  What  more  obvious? 
These  are  certainly  ancestors." 

"  Family  may  die  out,"  I  suggested. 

"  It  has  a  good  start,"  said  Dick,  sweetly. 
"  There  are  eighty-seven  in  it  now." 

"  What  1"  I  gasped. 

"  One  great-grandfather,  twelve  grand- 
parents, thirty-seven  parents,  and  thirty- 
seven  children,"  tabulated  Dick." 

"  I  should 'like  to  see  the  greatgrand- 
father," said  I ;  "  he  must  be  very  old  and 
feeble." 

*'  He  is  eighty-five  years  old,"  said 
Dick,  **  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
enf^n<;ed  with  an  ax  in  clearing  trees  off 
his  farm." 


DURING  my  absence  Dick  had 
made  many  friends.  Wherein 
lies  his  secret  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  has  a  peculiar  power  of  ingratia- 
tion  with  people  whose  lives  are  quite  out- 
side his  experience  or  sympathies.  In  the 
short  space  of  four  days  he  had  earned 
joyous  greetings  from  every  one  in  town. 
The  children  grinned  at  him  cheerfully ; 
the  old  women  cackled  good-natured  little 
teasing  jests  to  him  as  he  passed ;  the 
pretty,  dusky  half-breed  girls  dropped 
their  eyelashes  fascinatingly  across  their 
cheeks,  tempering  their  coyness  with  a 
smile;  the  men  painfully  demanded  in- 
formation as  to  artistic  achievement  which 
was  evidently  as  well  meant  as  it  was 
foreign  to  any  real  thirst  for  knowledge 
they  might  possess;  even  the  lumber- 
jacks addressed  him  as  "  bub."  And 
withal  Dick's  methods  of  approach  were 
radically  wrong,  for  he  blundered  upon 
new  acquaintances  with  a  beaming  smile, 
which  is  ordinarily  a  sure  repellent  to  the 
cautious,  taciturn  men  of  the  woods.  Per- 
haps their  keenness  penetrated  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  absolutely  without  guile,  and 
that  his  kindness  was  an  essential  part  of 
himself.  I  should  be  curious  to  know 
whether  Billy  Knapp  of  the  Black  Hills 
would  surrender  his  gun  to  Dick  for 
inspection. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  out  this  afternoon  to 
see  some  friends  of  mine,"  said  Dick. 
"  They're  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  back 
in  the  brush.     They're  ancestors." 

"  TheyVe  what  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Ancestors.  You  can  go  down  to 
Grosse  Point  near  Detroit  and  find  people 
living  in  beautiful  country  places  next  the 
water,  and   after  dinner  they'll  show  you 

>  Copynght,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 
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All  of  thgse  astonishing  statements  1 
found  to  be  absolutely  true. 

We  started  out  afoot  soon  after  dinner, 
through  a  scattering  growth  of  popples 
that  alternately  drew  the  veil  of  coyness 
over  the  blue  hills  and  caught  our  breath 
with  the  delight  of  a  momentary  prospect. 
Deuce,  remembering  autumn  days,  con- 
cluded partridges,  and  scurried  away  on 
the  expert  diagonal,  his  hind  legs  tucked 
well  under  his  flanks.  The  road  itself 
was  a  mere  cutting  through  the  miniature 
woods,  winding  to  right  or  left  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  log-end  or  a  boulder, 
surmounting  little  knolls  with  an  idle  dis- 
regard for  the  straight  line,  knobby  with 
big  round  stones,  and  interestingly  diver- 
sified by  circular  mud-holes  a  foot  or  so 
in  diameter.  After  a  mile  and  a  half  we 
came  to  the  corner  of  a  snake  fence.  This, 
Dick  informed  me.  marked  the  limits  of 
the  *•  farm." 

We  burst  through  the  screen  of  popples 
definitely  into  the  clear.  A  twostoried 
house  of  squared  logs  crested  a  knoll  in 
the  middle  distance.  Ten  acres  of  grass 
marsh,  perhaps  twenty  of  plowed  land, 
and  then  the  ash-white-green  of  popples. 
We  dodged  the  grass  marsh  and  gained 
the  house.  Dick  was  at  once  among 
friends. 

The  mother  had  no  English,  so  smiled 
expansively,  her  bony  arms  folded  across 
her  stomach.  Her  oldest  daughter,  a  frail- 
looking  girl  in  the  twenties,  but  with  a  sad 
and  spiritual  beauty  of  the  Madonna  in 
her  big  eyes  and  straight  black  hair,  gave 
us  a  shy  good-day.  Three  boys,  just  alike 
in  their  slender,  stolid,  Indian  good-looks, 
except  that  they  differed  in  size,  nodded 
with  the  awkwardness  of  the*  male.  Two 
babies  stared  solemnly.  A  little  girl  with 
a  beautiful  oval  face,  large  mischievous 
grray  eyes  behind  long  black  lashes,  a  mis- 
chievously quirked  mouth  to  match  the 
eyes,  and  black  hair  banged  straight  both 
front  and  behind,  in  almost  mediaeval 
fashion,  twirked  a  pair  of  brown  bare  legs 
all  about  us.  Another  light-haired,  curly 
little  girl,  surmounted  by  an  old  yachting 
cap,  spread  apart  sturdy  shoes  in  an  atti- 
tude at  once  critical  and  expectant. 

Dick  rose  to  the  occasion  by  sorting 
out  from  some  concealed  recess  of  his  gar- 
ments a  huge  paper  parcel  of  candy.  With 
infinite  tact,  he  presented  this  bag  to 
Madame,  rather  than  the  children.     Ma- 


dame instituted  judicious  distribution  and 
appropriate  reservation  for  the  future. 
We  entered  the  cabin. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  place  more  exqui- 
sitely neat  The  floor  had  not  only  been 
washed  clean,  it  had  been  scrubbed  white. 
The  walls  of  logs  were  freshly  white- 
washed. The  chairs  were  polished.  The 
few  ornaments  were  new  and  not  at  all 
dusty  or  dingy  or  tawdry.  Several  relig- 
ious pictures,  a  portrait  of  royalty,  a  litho- 
graphed advertisement  of  some  buggy,  a 
photograph  or  so — and  then  just  the  fresh, 
wholesome  cleanliness  of  scrubbed  pine. 
Madame  made  us  welcome  with  smiles — a 
faded,  lean  woman  with  a  remnant  of 
beauty  peeping  from  her  soft  eyes,  but 
worn  down  to  the  first  principles  of 
pioneer  bone  and  gristle  by  toil,  care,  and 
the  bearing  of  children.  I  spoke  to  her 
in  French,  complimenting  her  on  the 
appearance '  of  the  place.  She  was  gen- 
uinely pleased,  saying  in  reply  that  one 
did  one's  possible,  but  that  children  1 — 
with  an  expressive  pause. 

Next  we  called  for  volunteers  to  show 
us  to  the  great-grandfather.  Our  elfish 
little  girls  at  once  offered,  and  went  danc- 
ing off  down  the  trail  like  autumn  leaves 
in  a  wind.  Whether  it  was  the  Indian  in 
them,  or  the  effects  of  environment,  or 
merely  our  own  imaginations,  we  both  had 
the  same  thought — that  in  these  strange, 
taciturn,  friendly,  smiling,  pirouetting 
little  creatures  was  some  eerie  wild  strain 
akin  to  the  woods  and  birds  and  animals. 
As  they  danced  on  ahead  of  us,  turning 
to  throw  us  a  delicious  smile  or  a  half- 
veiled  roguish  glance  of  nascent  coquetry, 
we  seemed  to  swing  into  an  orbit  of  expe- 
rience foreign  to  our  own.  These  bright- 
eyed  woods  people  were  in  the  last  analy- 
sis as  inscrutable  to  us  as  the  squirrels. 

We  followed  our  swirling,  airy  guides 
down  through  a  trail  to  another  clearing 
planted  with  potatoes.  On  the  further 
side  of  this  they  stopped,  hand  in  hand,  at 
the  woods'  fringe,  and  awaited  us  in  a 
startlingly  sudden  repose. 

"  V'ld  le  gran'pfere,"  said  they  in  uni- 
son. 

At  the  words  a  huge,  gaunt  man  clad  in 
shirt  and  jeans  arose  and  confronted  us. 
Our  first  impression  was  of  a  vast  frame- 
work stiffened  and  shrunken  into  the 
peculiar  petrifaction  of  age ;  our  second 
was  of  a  Jove-like   wealth    of   iron-gray 
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beard  and  hair ;  our  third  of  eyes,  wide, 
clear,  and  tired  with  looking  out  on  a  cen- 
tury of  the  world's  time.  His  movements, 
as  he  laid  one  side  his  ax  and  passed  a 
great  gnarled  hand  across  his  forehead, 
were  angular  and  slow.  We  knew  in- 
stinctively the  quality  of  his  work — a 
deliberate  pause,  a  mighty  blow,  another 
pause,  a  painful  recovery — labor  com- 
pounded of  infinite  slow  patience,  but 
wonderfully  effective  in  the  week's  result. 
It  would  go  on  without  haste,  without 
pause,  inevitable  as  the  years  slowly  clos- 
ing about  the  toiler.  His  mental  processes 
would  be  of  the  same  fiber.  The  appar- 
ent hesitation  might  seem  to  waste  the 
precious  hours  remaining,  but  in  the  end, 
when  the  engine  started,  it  would  move 
surely  and  unswervingly  along  the  ap- 
pointed grooves.  In  his  wealth  of  hair  ; 
in  his  wide  eyes,  like  the  mysterious  blanks 
of  a  marble  statue;  in  his  huge  frame, 
gnarled  and  wasted  to  the  strange,  impress- 
ive, powerful  age-quality  of  Phidias's  old 
men,  he  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  a  wreath 
and  a  marble  seat  with  strange  inscrip- 
tions and  the  graceful  half-draperies  of 
another  time  and  a  group  of  old  Greeks 
like  himself  with  whom  to  exchange  slow 
sentences  on  the  body  politic.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  his  seat  was  of  fallen  pine, 
and  his  draperies  of  butternut  brown,  and 
his-  audience  two  half-breed  children,  an 
artist,  and  a  writer,  and  his  body  politic 
two  hundred  acres  in  the  wilderness,  did 
not  filch  from  him  the  impressiveness  of 
his  estate.  He  was  a  Patriarch.  It  did 
not  need  the  park  of  birch- trees,  the  grass 
beneath  them  sloping  down  to  the  water, 
the  wooded  knoll  fairly  insisting  on  a 
spacious  mansion,  to  substantiate  Dick's 
fancy  that  he  had  discovered  an  ancestor. 

Neat  piles  of  brush,  equally  neat  piles 
of  cord-wood,  knee-high  stumps  as  cleanly 
cut  as  by  a  saw,  attested  the  old  man's 
efficiency.     We  conversed. 

Yes,  said  he,  the  soil  was  good.  It  is 
laborious  to  clear  away  the  forest.  Still, 
one  arrives.  M'sieu  has  but  to  look.  In 
the  memory  of  his  oldest  grandson,  even, 
all  this  was  a  forest.  Le  bon  Dieu  had 
blessed  him.  His  family  was  large.  Yes, 
it  was  as  M'sieu  said,  eighty-seven — that 
is,  counting  himself.  The  soil  was  not 
wonderful.  It  is  indeed  a  large  family, 
and  much  labor,  but  somehow  there  was 
'>d  for  alL     For  his  part  he  had 


a  great  pity  for  those  whom  God  had  not 
blessed.  It  must  be  very  lonesome  with- 
out children. 

We  spared  a  private  thought  that  this 
old  man  was  certainly  in  no  danger  of 
loneliness. 

Yes,  he  went  on,  he  was  old — eighty- 
five.  He  was  not  as  quick  as  he  used 
to  be;  he  left  that  for  the  young  ones. 
Still,  he  could  do  a  day's  work.  He  was 
most  proud  to  have  made  these  gentle- 
men's acquaintance.  He  wished  us  good- 
day. 

We  left  him  seated  on  the  pine  log,  hrs 
ax  between  his  knees,  his  great  gnarled 
brown  hands  hanging  idly.  After  a  time 
we  heard  the  whack  of  his  implement; 
then  after  another  long  time  we  heard  it 
whack  again.  We  knew  that  those  two 
blows  had  gone  straight  and  true  and 
forceful  to  the  mark.  So  old  a  man  had 
no  energy  to  expend  in  the  indirections 
of  haste. 

Our  elfish  guides  led  us  back  along  the 
trail  to  the  farm-house.  A  girl  of  thirteen 
had  just  arrived  from  school.  In  the 
summer  the  little  ones  divided  the  educa- 
tional advantages,  turn  and  turn  about. 

The  newcomer  had  been  out  into  the 
world  and  was  dressed  accordingly.  A 
neat  dark-blue  cloth  dress,  plainly  made,  a 
dull  red  and  blue  checked  apron  ;  a  broad 
round  hat,  shoes  and  stockings,  all  in  the 
best  and  quietest  taste — marked  contrast 
to  the  usual  garish  Sunday-best  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  She  herself  exemplified 
the  most  striking  type  of  beauty  to  be 
found  in  the  mixed  bloods.  Her  hair 
was  thick  and  glossy  and  black  in  the 
mode  that  throws  deep  purple  shadows 
under  the  rolls  and  coils.  Her  face  was 
a  regular  oval,  like  the  opening  in  a  wish- 
bone. Her  skin  was  dark,  but  rich  and 
dusky  with  life  and  red  blood  that  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  her  shyness.  Her  lips 
were  full,  and  of  a  dark  cherry  red.  Her 
eyes  were  deep,  rather  musing,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  most  gloriously  tangling 
of  eyelashes.  Dick  went  into  ecstasies, 
took  several  photographs  which  did  not 
turn  out  well,  and  made  one  sketch  which 
did.  Perpetually  did  he  bewail  the  absence 
of  oils.  The  t)T>e  is  not  uncommon,  but 
its  beauty  rarely  remains  perfect  after  the 
fifteenth  year. 

We  made  our  ceremonious  adieux  to 
the  Madame,  and  started  back  to  town 
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under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  boys,  who 
promised  us  a  short-cuU 

This  youth  proved  to  be  filled  with  the 
old  wandering  spirit  that  lures  so  many 
of  his  race  into  the  wilderness  life.  He 
confided  to  us  as  we  walked  that  he  liked 
to  tramp  extended  distances,  and  that  the 
days  were  really  not  made  long  enough 
for  those  who  had  to  return  home  at  night 

'<  I  is  been  top  of  dose  hills/'  he  said. 
^  Bime  by  I  mak'  heem  go  to  dose  lak' 
beyon'." 

He  told  us  that  some  day  he  hoped  to 
go  out  with  the  fur-traders.  In  his  vocab- 
ulary "  I  wish  "  occurred  with  such  wist- 
ful frequency  that  finally  I  inquired  curi- 
ously what  use  he  would  make  of  the 
Fairy  Gift 

"  If  you  could  have  just  one  wish  come 
true,  Pierre,"  I  asked,  "  what  would  you 
desire  ?" 

His  answer  came  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

*'  I  is  lak'  be  one  giant,"  said  he. 

"Why?"  I  demanded. 

**  So  I  can  mak'  heem  de  walk  far,"  he 
replied,  simply. 

I  was  tempted  to  point  out  to  him  the 
fact  that  big  men  do  not  outlast  the  little 
men,  and  that  vast  strength  rarely  endures, 
but  then  a  better  feeling  persuaded  me  to 
leave  him  his  illusions.     The  power,  even 


in  fancy,  of  striding  on  seven-league  boots 
across  the  fascinations  spread  out  below 
his  kindling  vision  from  "  dose  hills  "  was 
too  precious  a  possession  lightly  to  be 
taken  away. 

Strangely  enough,  though  his  woodcraft 
naturally  was  not  inconsiderable,  it  did 
not  hold  his  paramount  interest  He 
knew  something  about  animals  and  their 
ways  and  their  methods  of  capture,  but 
the  chase  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  him, 
nor  apparently  did  he  possess  much  skill 
along  that  line.  He  liked  that  actual 
physical  labor,  the  walking,  the  paddling, 
the  tump-line,  the  camp-making,  the  new 
country,  the  companionship  of  the  wild 
life,  the  wilderness  as  a  whole  rather  than 
in  any  one  of  its  single  aspects  as  Fish 
Pond,  Game  Preserve,  Picture  Gallery. 
In  this  he  showed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
voyageur.  I  should  confidently  look  to 
meet  him  in  another  ten  years — if  threats 
of  railroads  spare  the  Far  North  so  long — 
girdled  with  the  red  sash,  shod  in  silent 
moccasins,  bending  beneath  the  portage 
load,  trolling  Isabeau  to  the  silent  land 
somewhere  under  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
French  of  the  North  have  never  been 
great  fighters  nor  great  hunters,  in  the 
terms  of  Anglo-Saxon  frontiersmen,  but 
they  have  laughed  in  farther  places. 
[to  be  continued] 
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MR.  von  Schierbrand  knows  his 
subject,  Germany,  like  a  Ger- 
man, and  he  knows  his  American 
audience  like  an  American.  In  addition 
to  these  qualifications  for  making  us 
understand  Germany,  he  is  a  critic  of  real 
acumen,  whose  sympathies  are  broad 
enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  move- 
ments with  which  he  is  not  identified. 
When  he  states  in  his  preface  that  his 
book  is  free  from  bias,  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  expect  a  bias  so  deep  that  the 
author  is  unconscious  of  it;  but  after 
reading  the  book  and  following  the 
author's  observations  upon  movements  on 
which  his  views  differ  from  our  own,  we 
are  ready  to  accord  him  the  praise  of 
having  given  us  an  unbiased  description 
of  Germany  as  it  is. 

»  The  Welding  of  a  World  Power.     By  Wolf  von 
Schiertjraod.    Doubleday,  Page  &  COn  New  York. 


After  an  introductory  chapter  upon 
Germany  as  a  world  power,  which  is  about 
the  least  interesting  in  the  volume,  he 
contributes  three  chapters  upon  the  per- 
sonality and  influence  of  the  Kaiser. 
Though  in  sympathy  with  the  Kaiser's 
world  politics,  he  recognizes  the  reaction- 
ary character  of  most  of  the  Emperor's 
views,  and  also  recognizes  the  extent  to 
which  the  Kaiser's  self-confidence  has 
proven  unwarranted.  Not  only,  he  points 
out,  has  the  Kaiser  failed  to  win  over  the 
Socialists,  as  he  told  Bismarck  he  could 
do  in  a  single  year,  but  also  he  has  failed 
to  ke^p  out  the  "  undesirable "  middle 
class  from  the  ranks  of  ofiicers  in  the 
army.  He  has,  however,  succeeded  in  a 
degree  almost  incredible  in  destroying  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  in  making  the  courts 
mere  registers  of  his  personal  wishes  in 
every  matter  before  them,  and  in  taking 
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Germany  back  from  the  ranks  of  a  limited 
monarchy  to  that  of  an  autocracy.  The 
sources  of  the  Kaiser's  personal  influence 
cannot  be  summarized  in  a  sentence.  It 
is  due  in  great  part  to  traditions  of  which 
we  in  America  can  with  difficulty  appre- 
ciate the  strength.  It  is  also  due,  Mr. 
von  Schierbrand  indicates,  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  Emperor's  family  life  and 
to  the  frankness,  whole-heartedness,  and 
passionate  vigor  with  which  he  throws 
himself  into  the  struggle  to  make  his 
power  absolute  in  Germany  and  feared 
throughout  the  world. 

The  chapter  which  follows  gives  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  present  political  life  of 
Germany,  bringing  out  with  great  clearness 
the  growing  power  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament  appointed  by  the  courts,  the 
lessening  power  of  the  Reichstag,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  clericals  (a  power  largely 
given  them  by  Bismarck's  conflict  against 
them),  the  divisions  between  Liberals  and 
Radicals  and  Socialists,  and  the  note- 
worthy ability  of  the  radical  parties  to 
produce  orators  as  contrasted  with  the 
inability  of  the  conservative  parties  to 
produce  them. 

Having  thus  put  the  general  situation 
in  a  nutshell,  the  author  next  turns  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  parties  which 
are  bent  upon  a  revolution,  industrial 
or  political,  and  presents  two  brilliant 
chapters  upon  the  Socialist  movement 
and  the  Polish  problem.  Though  by  no 
means  a  Socialist  himself,  he  states 
forcibly  the  reasons  why  the  Socialist 
party  has  come  to  command  the  suffrage 
of  nearly  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the 
Empire,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  mon- 
archy to  repress  their  movement  by  prose- 
cutions on  the  one  hand,  and  by  concili- 
ating its  supporters  through  compulsory 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  like, 
on  the  other.  The  criticism  given  of  the 
insurance  and  pension  bureaus  is  a  re- 
markably clarifying  one.  The  reader  is 
not  cumbered  with  a  mass  of  details,  and 
is  permitted  to  see  that  the  elaborateness 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  insurance 
funds  are  collected  and  distributed  has 
necessitated  the  employment  of  a  force 
of  officials  whose  expenses  consume  one- 
third  of  all  that  is  paid  in  for  the  insur- 
ance. The  great  government  building  in 
which  the  administration  of  this  bureau 


centers  is  known  among  the  Socialists  as 
the  **  Pasting  Palace." 

The  Socialist  movement,  according  to 
Mr.  von  Schierbrand — and  he  is  doubt- 
less right  upon  this  point — is  no  longer  a 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  twenty  years  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
The  strength  of  the  party  now  is  based 
upon  its  democracy,  and  the  industrial 
demands  which  it  is  pressing  forward 
could  all  of  them  be  secured  without  over- 
throwing the  general  framework  upon 
which  industry  now  rests.  Monopolies, 
indeed,  would  be  managed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  would  be  a  large  field 
of  industry  remaining  under  individual 
control,  and  workers  in  every  field  would 
still  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
value  of  their  work.  Socialism,  Mr.  von 
Schierbrand  writes,  has  exercised  a  vast 
educational  influence.  "  It  has  quick- 
ened," he  says,  warmly,  ^*  the  intellect  of 
the  worker,  and  has  first  enabled  him  to 
think,  however  faultily,  on  political  and 
economic  topics.  It  has,  by  organizing 
thousands  of  social  clubs,  given  these 
whilom  dull  and  torpid  masses  a  genuine 
taste  for  and  appreciation  of  purely 
aesthetic  pleasures,  such  as  music,  sing- 
ing, theatrical  performances,  concerts,  and, 
above  all,  books.  The  Socialists  in  Ger- 
many have  done  what  the  Government 
had  left  undone,  viz.,  founded  thousands 
of  workingmen's  libraries.  The  Socialist 
press  has  in  this  respect  done  wonders." 

But  this  chapter  upon  Socialism  is  per- 
haps less  interesting  than  that  upon  "  The 
Polish  Problem."  Prussian  Poland,  it  is 
pointed  out,  has  prospered  not  only  out 
of  all  proportion  to  Austrian  Poland  and 
Russian  Poland,  but  relatively  more  than 
the  western  portions  of  Germany.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  advances,  or  rather  per- 
haps because  of  them,  the  Polish  national 
spirit  has  developed  an  intensity  in  Prus- 
sian Poland  unknown  in  the  more  op- 
pressed provinces  in  other  lands  and 
unknown  in  Prussian  Poland  itself  a 
generation  ago.  "  Up  to  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  small  middle  class  to 
be  met  with  in  Polish  towns  and  cities 
was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Germans 
and  Jews.  To-day  the  young  and  well- 
educated  generation  of  Poles  have  largely 
replaced  them.  Polish  merchants,  bank- 
ers, shopkeepers,  mechanics,  artisans, 
physicians,    lawyers,   and    engineers   are 
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now  in  the  majority."  Only  three  per 
cent,  of  the  Poles  are  now  illiterate,  and 
at  the  German  universities  the  percentage 
of  Polish  students  has  increased  tenfold 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  along 
with  these  advances  the  whole  people  have 
become  fanatically  attached  to  the  vision 
of  a  restored  Polish  nation. 

In  this  movement  the  Polish  priesthood 
has  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  The  fact 
that  the  Poles  are  Catholics,  while  Ger- 
many is  a  Protestant  power,  has  made 
sectarian  passions  mingle  with  national 
passions  to  produce  an  almost  rancorous 
intensity  of  anti-German  feeling.  It  is, 
says  Mr.  von  Schierbrand,  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  Polish  clergy  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  German  language  are 
not  general  in  the  Polish  districts.  The 
Polish  clergy  correctly  argue  that  with  the 
adoption  of  German  as  the  language  of 
home  and  of  the  pulpit  the  battle  would 
be  practically  won  for  the  friends  of  Ger- 
manization.  Hence  their  strenuous  and 
consistent  efforts  have  been  directed 
against  the  use  of  German  wherever  they 
have  had  the  power  to  prevent  it  "  And 
they  have  succeeded  remarkably  well, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Poles,  as  a  class,  had  to  forego  all  those 
material  advantages  which  naturally  would 
accrue  to  Poles  able  and  willing  to  speak 
and  write  both  languages.  To  carry  out 
their  programme  logically,  the  Polish 
clergy  have  succeeded  in  persuading  their 
countrymen  that  to  abandon  the  constant 
use  of  Polish  means  to  become  a  renegade, 


an  enemy  to  the  race,  and  a  *  hireling  to 
the  foreigner,'  as  the  Polish  press  puts 
it  The  Poles,  in  the  service  of  this  idea, 
have  voluntarily  shut  themselves  out  of 
every  career  and  calling  which  would 
force  them  to  make  habitual  use  of  Ger- 
man as  their  vernacular.  This  includes, 
of  course,  every  kind  of  government 
service." 

Along  with  this  intensified  Polish  spirit 
among  the  Poles  has  come  a  still  more 
remarkable  "  process  of  Polonization  to 
which  the  German  element  resident  in  the 
Polish  districts  is  being  subjected."  Inter- 
marriage between  Poles  and  Germans 
nearly  always  means  the  loss  of  national- 
ity for  the  German  part  German  colonies 
in  the  Polish  districts  have  been  attempted 
on  a  great  scale  to  counteract  these  influ- 
ences, but  these  colonies  all  have  lan- 
guished, or  where  they  have  been  securely 
established  they  have  met  in  Poland  the 
fate  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland.  The  colonists  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
people  have  come  to  sympathize  with 
their  neighbors  and  to  feel  as  they  do  on 
the  question  of  home  rule. 

These  chapters  are  indicative  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  von  Schierbrand 
deals  with  vital  things  in  his  description 
of  the  German  Empire.  Few  books  on 
political  science  give  a  clearer  ideal  of 
the  political  fabric  of  the  country,  and  no 
recent  book  of  travels  has  given  anything 
like  so  clear  an  account  of  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
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American  Standard  Bookkeeping  (The).  High 
School  Edition.  ByC.C.Curtlsa,  A.M.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  Vork.    6x9%  in.    192  pages. 

American  Advance  (The) :  A  Study  in  Terri- 


torial Expanaioo.  By  Edmund  J.  Carpenter. 
With  Map.  John.  Lane,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  J31 
pages.    $2.50,  net 


A  clear,  circumstantial  account  of  the  various 
annexations  by  which  the  original  territory  of 
the  United  States  has  received  nearly  a  four- 
fold expansion.  The  author  apparently  be- 
lieves in  the  wisdom  of  all  of  tne  successive 
annexations,  but  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican 
cession  he  brings  out  sharply  the  pro-slavery 
spirit    animating    the    Polk    administration. 


"When,"  he  writes,  "during  the  progress  of 
the  peace  negotiations,  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners moved  for  the  insertion  of  an  article 
which  should  provide  that  the  territory  to  be 
ceded  should  remain  forever  free,  Commis- 
sioner Trist  steadily  refused  to  entertain  such 
a  proposition.  *It  the  territory  should  be 
increased  tenfold  in  value,*  wrote  Trist  to 
James  Buchanan,  '  and,  besides,  covered  all 
over  a  foot  thick  with  pure  gold,  on  the  single 
condition  that  slaveryr  should  be  excluded 
therefrom,  the  proposition  would  not  be  enter- 
tained, nor  would  I  think  for  a  moment  of 
communicating  it  to  the  President.'"    The 
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conservative  position,  however,  which  Presi- 
dent Polk  took  when  the  extreme  expansionists 
demanded  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico  is  not  referred  to.  In  his  account  of 
Oregon  the  author  accepts  in  its  entirety 
Nixon's  story  of  "  How  Marcus  Whitman 
Saved  Oregon."  1  n  his  account  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Spanish  East  and  West  Indies  the 
author  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  debated 
questions  thereby  presented.  This  volume  is 
a  narrative  of  events,  not  a  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples. 

Angelo,  the  Musician.  Bv  Harriet  Bartnett. 
Godfrey  A.  S.  Wieners,  New  York.  Sxl^/g  in.  340 
pa^es. 

Athletics  and  Out-Door  Sports  for  Women: 
Each  Subject  Being  Separately  Treated  by  a 
Special  Writer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lucille 
Eaton  Hill.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5y4x8in.  3J9  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
Physical  training  at  home,  gymnasium  work, 
dancing,  cross-country  walking,  swimming, 
skating,  rowing,  golf,  running,  lawn-tennis, 
field-hockey,  basket-ball,  ec^uestrianism,  fenc- 
ing, bowling,  track  athletics,  are  divisions 
under  which  the  general  subject  is  treated,  the 
chapter  devoted  to  each  being  prepared  by  a 
specialist  in  the  given  line  discussed.  Full 
directions  and  illustrations  are  supplied.  Not 
the  least  important  paper  in  the  book  is  the 
introduction  by  the  editor,  who  insists  upon 
physical  training  as  a  vital  part  of  the  scheme 
of  education.  Upon  business  and  professional 
women  and  upon  all  women  with  overstrained 
nerves  and  overtaxed  brains  she  urges  physi- 
cal training  for  its  recreative  effects  and  as 
the  best  aid  to  intellectual  activity,  the  term 
not  to  be  limited  to  gymnasium  work  or  other 
set  exercises  No  woman,  she  says,  can  beg 
off  from  a  splendid  daily  walk.  While  advo- 
cating athletics  with  due  enthusiasm,  she 
advises  moderation  and  deprecates  extremes 
that  work  physical  injury  or  that  bring  athlet- 
ics into  disrepute  by  ^ving  excuse  for  the 
application  of  such  descriptive  terms  as  "  fad  " 
and  "  sporting." 

At  the  Time  Appointed.  By  A.  Maynard 
Barbour.  The  J.  B.  Lipjpincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5x79/4  in.  371  pages.  |1.50. 
A  sudden  loss  of  memory  and  with  it  identity 
forms  the  basis  of  this  novel.  Another  rather 
unusual  situation  is  employed.  A  father — an 
American — forces  his  daughter's  consent  to  a 
marriage  repulsive  to  her.  In  consenting,  the 
girl  forfeits  the  reader's  respect.  Regaid  for 
the  author's  discretion  is  .sorely  taxed,  too; 
the  girl's  course  in  this  one  particular  being 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  her  character. 
Her  lover's  acquiescence  in  her  "sacrifice" 
and  her  own  pose  as  a  martyr  in  the  matter 
have  a  strong  touch  of  pathos.  The  tale  is 
too  long  drawn  out ;  there  are  climaxes  and 
anti-climaxes  to  spare. 

Belgium  and  the  Belgians.  By  Cyril  Scud- 
more.  Illustrated.  E  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
S^-ixSin.  362  pages.  52,  net. 
This  is  a  work  of  information  rather  than  of 
entertainment  Yet  some  chapters,  that  on 
•*The  Holiday  Ground  of  Belgium,"  for  in- 
stance, bring  charming  pictures  of  vacation 
po.ssibilities  before  one.  The  pen-and-ink 
sketches  are  pleasing,  too;  and  it  may  be 


noted  that  the  general  typographical  dress  has 
distinction.  In  the  main^  the  author  tells 
plainly  and  clearly  everythmg  about  Belgium 
not  given  in  guiae-books — matters  of  govern- 
ment, trade,  finance,  education,  management 
of  charities,  agriculture,  with  some  attention 
to  modern  art 

Blind  Children.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  Fimk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  5^x9/4  In.  136  pages. 
$1.^,  net. 

Body  Beautiful  (The) :  Common-Sense  Ideas 
on  Health  and  Beauty  Without  Medicine.    By 
Nannette  Magnider  Pratt.    Illustrated,    The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.   5x8  in.  208  pages.  $1.25, 
net. 
An   illustrated  volume  well  described  by  its 
sub-tide,  "  Common-sense  ideas  on  health  and 
beauty  without  medicine,"    which  d^pcusses 
the  proper  kinds  of  food,  various  physical  ail- 
ments, sleeping,  bathing,  out-of-door  exercises, 
and  other  practical  matters  relating  to  health 
and  therefore  to  beauty. 

Boys'  Self-Goveming  Clubs.  By  Winifred 
Buck.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  4^x7 
in.  218  pages.  $1,  net. 
Miss  Buck's  little  volume  is  the  outcome  of 
twelve  years'  experience  with  the  kind  of 
clubs  she  describe.s — a  kind  that  has  shown 
singular  powers  of  taking  root  and  growing  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  Alter  stating 
her  philosophy  of  education,  the  author  de- 
scribes compactly  and  suggestively  the  meth- 
ods of  starting  boys'  clubs,  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  their  many-sided  activities. 

Brewster's  Millions.    By    Richard    Greaves. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    5x7%  in.    325 

pages. 
In  order  to  secure  seven  millions  left  him  on 
such  conditions,  Montgomery  Brewster,  a 
young  New  Yorker  of  ^ood  family  and  prin- 
ciples, must  spend  legitimately  one  million  in 
a  year ;  he  must  not  gamble  it  away  or  give 
inordinately  to  charity ;  he  must  apply  it  to 
living  expenses ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  he 
must  be  penniless.  His  **  mad  race  after  pov- 
erty "  is  exciting ;  he  is  called  a  fool  by  the 
world,  moaned  over  by  his  friends,  and  rejected 
by  the  woman  he  loves.  But  he  manages  to 
spend  the  million  and  more.  Tables  are  given 
snowing  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
executor,  handing  over  the  seven  million.s,  says : 
**  As  for  your  ability  as  a  business  man  I  have 
this  to  say :  any  man  who  can  .spend  a  million 
a  year  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  don't 
need  a  recommendation  from  anybody." 

Brief  Greek  SynUx.  By  Louis  Bevier,  Jr., 
Ph.D.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*i 
in.    106  pages. 

Child  Literature :  For  First  and  Second  Grades. 
By  Mae  Henion  Simms.  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.    5x7»^in.    144  pages. 

Common  Sense  on  the  Labor  Question.     By 

Herbert  N.  Casson.    Peter  Eckler,  35  Fulton  St, 

New  York.  4MfX7H  in.  61  pages. 
A  clever  sixty-page  tract  pleading  for  trade- 
unionism,  and  for  the  united  action  of  trades- 
unionists  to  advance  direct  legislation,  the 
public  ownership  of  monopolies,  and  a  few 
other  kindred  measures  which  trades-unions 
are  able  to  support  without  disrupting  thein- 
selves  upon  the  rock  of  party  politics.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  an  edition  of  one  hun- 
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dred  thousand  copies  of  this  tract  has  been 
printed  for  free  distribution.  It  is  evident 
that  the  cause  of  trade-unionism  is  in  an 
unprecedented  degree  appealing  to  the  pockets 
of  well-to-do  philanthropists. 

Concerning  the  Forefathers :  Being  a  Memoir, 
with  Personal  Narrative  and  I^tteri.  of  Two 
Pioneers,  Colonel  Robert  Patterson  and  Colonel 
John  Johnston.  By  Charlotte  Reeve  Conover.  II- 
tustrated.  The  Winthrop  Press,  New  Vork.  7Vixll 
in.   4S2pages. 

Daughter  of  Thespis  (A).  By  John  D.  Barry. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7»4  in.    347  partes. 

$ija 
Life  as  it  is  lived  by  people  of  the  stage  is 
TO-esented  by  one  familiar  with  his  theme. 
The  story,  as  a  story,  does  not  amount  to 
much ;  the  heroine,  as  most  readers  will  de- 
cide, marries  the  wrong  man ;  and  it  will  be 
suspected  that  the  author  makes  her  do  this 
for  the  sake  of  a  surprising  denouement — 
which  is  no  good  cause  for  matrimony.  But 
the  book  has  a  distinct  value,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  what  manner  of  folk  they  really  are 
whom  we  see  across  the  fooUights ;  their  toils, 
trials,  diversions,  virtues  and  vices  (the  last 
in  not  so  dark  colors  as  often  painted),  are  so 
set  forth  as  to  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  public  and  those  who 
from  the  stage  amuse  or  instruct  them. 

Echoes  from  Erin.  By  William  W.  Fink. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Sx7%  in.  188 
pages.    |05,  net. 

Florida  Fancies.  By  F.  R.  Swift.  Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5*4x8  in.  120 
pages.    $i2S. 

Grey  Cloak    (The).    By    Harold    MacGrath. 

Illustrated.    The  Bobbs-Merrill   Co.,  Indianapolis. 

5x7»%in.  463  pages. 
A  tale  of  France  under  Mazarin  and  of  Can- 
ada, or  New  France,  under  De  Lauson.  It 
might  perhaps  be  called  a  historical  romance, 
but  it  has  much  more  of  the  romance  than  the 
historv.  It  is  of  course  a  tale  of  the  "sword 
and  Cloak  "  order,  with  plenty  of  courtly  love- 
making  and  an  tqiial  amount  of  villainous 
plotting.  Mr.  MacGrath's  previous  stories,  and 
especi^ly  "  The  Puppet  Crown,"  have  pleased 
the  popular  taste  exceedingly  welL  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  very  lew  books  of  the 
spring  will  have  a  wider  reading  than  **  The 
Grey  Cloak.**  It  has  life  ancT  action  and 
movement,  and  is  not  without  some  preten- 
sions as  a  study  of  character.  The  tendency 
of  the  characters  to  declaim  in  season  and  out 
of  season  is  the  worst  fault. 

Grimm's  Best  Stories.  (Standard  Literature 
Series.)  Edited  and  Adaoted  for  Pupils  of  the  Third 
Reader  Grade.  The  University  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.    5x7V4in.    128  pages.    12^ 

History  of  Marietta..  Bv  Thomas  J.  Summers, 
B.A.  The  Leader  Publishing  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
6x9  in.   128  pages. 

Home  Science  Cook  Book  (The).  By  Mary 
J.  Lincoln  and  Anna  Barrows.  The  Home  Science 
Pnbhshing  Co ,  Boston.  5x8  in.  281  pages. 
This  book,  says  the  preface,  presents  much  in 
little  space,  and  suggests  many  short  cuts  for 
those  who  believe  m  simplifying  life  and  for 
the  buiy- people  who  have  not  time  for  elabo- 
rate prrocesses.  It  will  be  helpful  to  folks  who 
are  willing  to  use  both  hands  and  brains  when 
cooking.    A  point  to  be  recommended  is  the 


elasticity  of  recipes;  proportions  Instead  of 
definite  Quantities  are  given,  and  thus  soups, 
pies,  puddings,  etc.,  may  be  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  **  Menus  for  Every-Day 
Life  "  is  the  subject  of  one  chapter,  and  **  How 
a  Course  Dinner  may  be  Served  Without  a 
Maid  "  the  text  of  another. 

Indian  Summer  and  Other  Poems.  By  James 
Courtney  Challis.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  5x8 
in.    V5  pages.    #1.50. 

Is  It  Shakespeare?  The  Great  Question  of 
Blisabetban  Literature.  Answered  in  the  Light 
of  New  Revelations  and  Important  Contempo- 
rarv  Evidence  Hitherto  Unnoticed.  Bt  a  Cam- 
bridge Graduate.  With  Facsimiles.  £.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co..  New  Vork.    5i;4x9  in,    J87  pages.    M,  ne^ 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

King  of  the  Golden  River  (The).  By  John 
Kuskin.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
Hand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  80 
pages. 

Law  of  Likeness  (The).  By  David  Bates. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x9  in. 
J40  pages.    $3.S0. 

The  formative  thought  of  this  work  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  the  title,  and  does  not  disclose 
itself  until  curious  pursuit  has  run  through 
the  larger  part.  It  is  this :  the  fact  of  human 
sonship  and  likeness  of  spirit  to  God  lays 
down  the  law  for  the  conduct  of  life.  **  What 
pride  of  race,  or  family,  or  caste — what  tradi- 
tion of  honor  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  ancestors — can  compare,  in  ur- 
gency of  appeal  to  men  for  righteousness,  with 
the  gracious  appeal  of  an  assured  faith  in  our 
inheritance  of  a  spirit  in  the  likeness  of  God  ?" 
But,  says  the  author,  **  men  have  gone  to  the 
dogs'*  because  the  Church  has  told  them,  and 
they  have  accepted  it^  that  "  they  are  base- 
born,  degraded  beings,  inheriting  evil  disposi- 
tions, incapable  of  doing  well."  Mo  Bates 
was  reared  in  stiff  Calvinism,  and  revolted 
from  it;  instead  of  becoming  a  missionary,  as 
intended,  he  went  to  Africa  as  a  trader.  His 
book  opens  with  picturesque  descriptions  of 
life  in  West  Africa^  and  of  missionary  work 
there.  His  great  mistake  is  in  his  conception 
of  Christianity  as  synonymous  with  Calvinism, 
and  in  his  failing  to  see  that  anything  else  can 
be  read  out  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  espe- 
cially PauPs,  than  what  Calvinistic  interpret- 
ers have  read  into  them.  His  conviction  of 
the  "  natural  piety  of  man,"  "  the  innate  good 
will  of  man  to  God,"  sharply  conflicts  with 
PauPs  saying,  "  The  carnal  neart  is  enmity  to 
God  :"  yet  Paul  himself  regards  the  enmity  as 
rooted  m  ignorance.  As  Socrates  held  that 
knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  virtue,  so  the 
Scripture  holds  that,  if  men  knew  God's  dis- 
position  to  them,  they  would  reciprocate  it. 
The  half-truth  of  Calvmism.  that  it  is  natural 
to  do  wrong,  needs  supplementing  by  the 
other  half,  that  it  is  also  natural  to  do  right : 
it  certainly  is  not  unnatural.  Mr.  Bates  is 
proficient  in  science  and  philosophy,  but 
nas  suffered  from  a  theological  diet  both 
monotonous  and  meager.  He  has  had  no 
friend  to  put  him  into  the  pool  of  theological 
thought  since  its  stirring  by  the  angel  of  recon- 
struction. There  is  something  tra^c  in  the 
noble  misapprehensions  of  sucn  a  mind.  The 
Church  owes  a  debt  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
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such,  which  it  is  very  slow  to  recognize  and 
discharge. 

Lettres    h.    Francoise.     By    Marcel    Provost. 

F^lix  Juven,  Pans,  France.    4Hx7V4  in.    347  pa^es. 

75c. 
This  volume  may  do  something  towards  effac- 
ing the  memory  of  the  author's  unfortunate 
novel,  **  Les  Demi-Vierges  ;"  at  all  events,  it 
well  supplements  his  "  Fr^d^rique "  and 
"  L^a."  It  does  not,  like  those  latter  notable 
novels,  portray  present-da^  opportunities  for 

food  and  for  ill  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
Yench  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  own  living, 
but  it  does  portray  what  is  perhaps  equally 
interesting  to  most  men  and  women  in  France 
— the  new  opportunities  which  lie  in  the  path 
of  the  ordinary  French  school-girl  who  will 
not  later  be  compelled  to  work  for  her  daily 
bread.  Francoise  is  such  a  girl ;  she  is  about 
eighteen  years  old ;  she  is  in  her  last  school 
year.  The  **  Lettres  "  are  sent  to  her  once  a 
fortnight  by  a  fond  but  worldly-wise  and  wide- 
awake uncle,  who  discourses  vivaciously, 
affectionately,  and  helpfully  on  any  subject 
that  happens  to  come  to  hand — the  Exposi- 
tion of  1900,  All  Souls'  Day,  F^nelon,  feminine 
coquetry,  the  toilet,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  Christ- 
mas, girls'  boarding-schools,  athletics,  femi- 
nine culture,  the  college  ideal,  Madame  R<5ca- 
mier,  cooking,  proper  courses  of  reading  for 
girls,  love  and  marriage,  long  betrothals,  and 
many  other  topics  jumbled  together  into  an 
attractive  mixture.  On  every  page,  however, 
one  realizes  that  this  book  is  a  protest  against 
the  kind  of  young  girl  found  in  the  pages  of 
Augier  and  Feuillet.  More  liberty  is  needed 
by  the  French  girl  of  to-day,  M.  Provost 
asserts,  and  his  Franjoise  enjoys  it.  She  is 
the  type  of  the  transitional  girl.  She  has  sub- 
mitted to  certain  traditions,  but  she  has  eman- 
cipated iier  spirit;  she  has  been  trained  in  an 
ancient  and  conservative  school  on  conventual 
and  conventional  lines,  but  she  has  lost  no 
opportunity  of    instructing  herself   in  every 

E roper  way  from  outside ;  above  all,  destined 
y  ner  mother  to  a  marriage  of  convenience, 
she  chooses  the  man  she  loves,  who  is  hardly 
older  than  herself  and  without  fortune.  Nor 
in  marriage  does  she  seek  money,  position,  or 
even  liberty ;  she  seeks  only  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother.  After  reading  these  cleverly  written 
pages  and  comparing  them  with  the  works  of 
other  writers  on  the  same  subject— the  books 
of  Madame  Blanc,  for  instance — we  must 
believe  that  a  new  type  of  French  girl  is 
being  developed;  it  is  time  it  were  so;  too 
long  has  there  been  disaccord  between  a 
French  girl's  education  and  her  functions  in 
later  life. 

Life  Lessons.  By  J.  F.  Thompson.  Eugene 
F.  Endicott,  Boston.    5x  7  in.    126  pages. 

Mr.  Claghom's  Daughter.  By  Hilary  Trent. 
The  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    277  pages.    $1. 

The  principal  character  in  this  novel  is  a  free- 
thinker, who  marries  a  theologian,  blindly 
accepting  his  form  of  belief.  A  book  that 
falls  into  her  hands  shows  infant  damnation 
as  one  of  its  tenets.  She  asks  her  husband 
for  a  plain  statement  of  his  belief.  He  refers 
her  to  a  pamphlet  he  has  written,  proclaiming 


himself  entirely  ** orthodox"  upon  the  ques- 
tion. "  How,"  she  then  asks,  "  could  the  same 
man  write  that  book  and  be  a  fatner?"  She 
resolves  that  she  will  not  again  be  a  mother. 
The  author  lacks  restraint.  Passages  of  the 
book  are  coarse.  An  unpleasant  taste  is  left 
in  the  mouth.  The  book  is  supposed  to  be 
an  attack  on  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  in  point  of  fact  does  not  in 
any  reasonable  construction  hdd  to  ^infant 
damnation." 

More  Baskets  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By 
Mary  White.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.. 
New  York.  5x7^  in.  157  pages.  $1,  net. 
Since  basketry  has  become  a  popular  art  in 
schools  and  among  people  who  have  outgrown 
schools,  this  litde  manual  will  be  welcome. 
The  success  of  the  author's  preceding  work  on 
the  same  subject  created  a  demand  for  this. 
Instructions  are  given  for  weaving  rattan, 
raffia,  palm-leaf  strips,  rushes,  and  other  ma- 
terials into  baskets,  seats  for  chairs,  letter- 
trays,  fern-dishes,  and  various  useful  and 
ornani^ntal  odds  and  ends. 

Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport  (The).  By 
Robert  Netlson  Stephens.  Uhistrated.  L  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston.  5x/%in.  312  pages.  |1.50. 
This  is  a  sort  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde  story,  inas- 
much as  it  presents  a  startling  transformation 
of  character  and  personal  appearance.  Daven- 
port, the  Hyde,  is  not  very  bad — only  melan- 
choly and  **  down  on  his  luck."  By  deliber- 
ately planning  and  thinking  to  this  purpose  he 
becomes  suddenlv  an  entirely  different  man  as 
to  looks  and  to  luck ;  his  nearest  friends  and 
his  sweetheart  fail  to  recognize  him.  The 
vital  question  to  him  then  is.  Will  he  lose  her 
by  the  change  ?  There  is  something  repulsive 
about  his  destruction  of  Murray  Davenport ; 
it  suggests  to  the  reader  (though  Mr.  Stephens 
may  not  have  so  intended)  the  idea  that  a 
violent  transformation  of  character  might  in  a 
sense  be  suicide,  even  though  the  new  self  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old. 

Of  ReUgion  (The  Arts  of  Ufc).  By  Richard 
Rogers  Bowker.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
4*4X7  in.    73  pages.    50c 

Roman  Road  (The).  Bv  Zack.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  ^4X7%  in.  235  pages.  ll.SQr 
Three  stories,  of  which  the  firsts  giving  title  to 
the  book,  is  the  least  deserving  of  praise. 
*•  The  Roman  Road  "  is  a  study  of  upper-class 
English  life,  after  the  manner  of  Henry  James 
— and  (in  our  opinion)  a  long  way  after.  The 
personages  of  the  story,  at  one  breath  dull 
and  inconsequential,  at  the  next  amazingly 
clever  and  profound,  seem  to  us  unconvincing 
and  altogether  too  subtle  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  average  student  of  human  nature. 
But  "  Thoughty,"  the  last  of  the  three  stories, 
is  a  deliciously  humorous  recital  of  childish 
adventure;  and  the  middle  tale,  "The  Bal- 
ance," if  it  may  be  characterized  as  somewhat 
fantastical  and  overdrawn,  is  certainly  original. 

Sacrilege  Farm.  By  Mabel  Hart  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4!4x7V4  in.  333  pages.  $1 
This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  puts  the  reader 
utterly  out  of  patience  with  the  hero  and 
heroine.  The  mistake  which  keeps  them 
apart  and  works  tragic  consequences  is  un- 
reasonable, almost  absurd.    But  if  it  were  not 
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for  lovers'  foolish  blunders  there  would  be  few 
love  stories;  without  them  Shakespeare  him- 
self could  not  have  written  some  plavs  that 
please  us  mightily.  Margaret,  the  ola  nurse, 
IS  good  and  wholesome,  and  really  worth  know- 
ing ;  if  it  were  not  for  her  the  book  "  Sacrilege 
Farm  ^  would  be  as  gloomy  as  its  name. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Rival  Poet.  By  Arthur 
Acheson.  John  Lane,  New  York.  5x8  in.  3tO 
pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Shakespeare's  Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life. 
By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York-  5V4X8  in.  232  pages.  11.25, 
net. 
Agreed  as  the  reading  world  is  that  the  study 
of  descriptive  ethics,  as  presented  in  Shake- 
speare^s  characters,  is  morally  profitable,  it 
cannot  fail  to  welcome  such  an  aid  to  that 
studv  as  Professor  Sharp's  book  supplies. 
Witn  such  a  manual  in  hand  the  ordmary 
reader  of  the  great  character-painter  has  an 
advantage  like  his  who  has  an  artist  for 
companion  as  he  walks  through  a  gallery  of 
noble  pictures.  Professor  Sharp  nas  skill- 
fully distributed  the  immense  material  before 
him'  into  chapters  on  the  main  problems 
of  the  moral  life,  and  exhibits  the  treatment 
of  these  by  Shakespeare's  men  and  women. 
He  takes  occasion  to  correct  some  popular 
misconceptions  of  typical  characters,  and  to 
criticise  misinterpretations  by  psychologists, 
philosophers,  and  moralists.  A  good  index 
makes  it  serviceable  for  reference.  Those  who 
are  teaching  or  studying  ethics,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader,  will  find  it  a  valuable  book. 

Soil  (The) :  An  Introduction  to  the  Scientific 
Study  of  the  Growth  of  Crops.  By  A.  D.  Hall, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5V4X8  in.    286  paxes. 

Temples  of  the  Orient  and  Their  Message 
mie).  By  the  Author  of  "  Clear  Round,"  etc  The 
Open  Court  PubUshing  Co.,  Chicago.  5Vix8%  in. 
442  pages.  $4,  net. 
Students  of  comparative  religion  have  become 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  religious  ideas 
whose  first  appearance  was  on  we  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile  have  passed  on 
into  the  cathedrals  of  to-day,  albeit  variously 
transformed.  This  fact  the  work  now  before 
us  illustrated  very  copiously  from  the  religious 
literature  of  primitive  peoples,  especially 
those  of  the  Far  East.  The  autnor  nas  had 
specially  in  mind  the  need  and  duty  of  the 
Christian  missionary  to  appreciate  the  relig- 
ious ideas  of  non-Christian  peoples,  that  he 
may  not  offend  by  disparaging  wnat  stands  in 
some  affinitv  to  his  own,  though  cruder.  The 
work  may  oe  criticisea  here  and  there  for 
finding  analogies,  where  there  are  none,  by 
the  process  whose  application  to  the  Bible 
results  in  mere  text-matchinj^.  But.  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  cumulative  and  impressive  pres- 
entation of  the  radical  unity  of  religious  iaeas. 
One  can  hardly  assent  to  the  theory  of  a 
"  primal  revelation  "  in  the  sense  here'  appar- 
ently intended,  as  if  an  ori^nal  perfection, 
subsequently  corrupted,  lay  in  the  past.  If, 
as  recent  investigators  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, the  subconscious  part  of  our  nature  is 
the  part  where  the  divine  thought  makes  con- 
tact with  tne  human,  that  contact  cannot  be 
dated  too  early  in  human  history.    On  the 


other  hand,  the  interpretation,  the  rational- 
izing in  clear  intelligence  of  those  "  shy  yearn- 
ings of  the  savage,"  so  that  the  divine  thought, 
with  all  that  it  mvolves,  comes  to  clear  recog- 
nition in  consciousness  as  a  revelation,  is  the 
work  of  ages,  and  even  now  incomplete. 

That    Printer   of   Udell's.    By   Harold    Bell 
Wright.    Illustrated.    The  Book  Supply  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.   Sx7%m.   468  pages. 
The  writer  undertakes  in  this  novel  to  arraign 
the  Church  for  not  doing  its  duty  by  the  strug- 
gling poor  and  by  the  tramps.    While  doubt- 
less there  is  much  truth  m  his  showing,  his 
representation  of  the  religious  world's  indiffer- 
ence to  friendle.ss  men  out  of  employment  is 
exaggerated  and  passes  all  bounds  of  justice. 
The  plans  of   relief,  salvation,  and  reform 
which  he  outlines  are  not  novel ;  they  have 
*  been  and  are  being  tried. 

Tommy    Wideawake.     By   H.  H.   Bashford. 

John  Lane,  New  York.  $Hx7  in.  188  pages. 
A  pleasing  sketch  of  a  typical  English  boy 
whose  father,  going  to  the  wars  and  to  death, 
leaves  him  in  the  care  of  hLs  old  friends  the 
doctor,  the  philosopher,  the  parson,  and  the 
poet.  Tommy  leads  his  reluctant  guardians  into 
mischief  ana  wakes  them  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
life,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poet  to  a  knowledge 
of  love.  He  is  a  natural,  manly,  wholesome 
English  lad.  The  whole  thmg  is  slight  but 
prettily  written. 

True  Bird  Stories  from  My  Note-Books.  Bv 
OUve  Thome  Miller.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^y4  in.  156  pages.  $L  net. 
The  little  "feathered  folk"  in  this  book  are 
delightful,  and  the  pictures  of  them  are 
"dear,"  as  the  school-girls  say.  The  stories 
are  all  strictly  true,  the  author  tells  us ;  part 
of  them  being  studies  of  captives  in  her  own 
bird  room,  and  the  rest  of  birds  in  the  field. 
Some  have  been  related  before  in  her  "  grown- 
up books"  and  in  various  publications,  but 
most  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
author  has  something  to  say  about  caged 
birds  that  will  be  particularly  interesting  to 
people  who  want  to  make  their  little  prisoners 
nappier  behind  the  bars. 

Trust  Finance :  A  Study  of  the  Genesis,  Or- 
ganisation, and  Management  of  Industrial  Com> 
binations.  By  El  wood  Sherwood  Meade,  Ph.D. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  SV*  *;8  in.  38/  pages. 
$US,  net.  (Postage.  12c.) 
A  ma.sterly  study  of  trusts  from  the  investor's 
standpoint.  Two  of  the  chapters  of  this  vol- 
ume which  appeared  in  a  slightly  different 
form  in  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  " 
we  have  already  made  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tended editorial  upon  the  Unitea  States  .Steel 
Corporation,  and  we  shall  doubtless  have  fur- 
ther occasion  to  discuss  editorially  Professor 
Meade's  generalizations  upon  other  topics. 
Though  his  attitude  toward  trusts  is  sympa- 
thetic rather  than  critical,  his  judgments  are 
discriminating,  and  he  points  out  very  sharply 
the  injuries  done  to  investors  by  the  extrava- 
gant predictions  of  trust  promoters.  In  a  chap- 
ter on  "The  Decline  in  Industrial  Shares" 
he  shows  that  of  twenty-one  repre.sentative 
trusts  only  seven  stood  as  well  in  the  market 
last  December  as  when  they  were  organized. 
"  On  the  face  of  the  return.s,"  he  writes,  "  what- 
ever service   the  trust  movement  may  have 
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rendered  in  preventing  competition  and  thus 
making  profits  more  stable,  so  far  as  the 
twenty-one  companies  the  prices  of  whose 
shares  have  been  examined  are  concerned,  it 
has  inflicted  upon  thecommunitv  a  loss  which 
may  be  estimated  at  either  ^95,000,000  or 
;$64 1,000,000  according  as  present  prices  are 
compared  with  prices  the  first  month  of  test- 
ing, or  with  the  highest  prices  subsequendy 
attained/'  The  anticipated  economies  arising 
from  the  consolidation  of  scattered  plants 
have  proven  especially  illusive.  The  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  for  example,  ^ve 
the  public  to  understand  tnat  the  net  earnings 
of  its  constituent  concerns  were  sufficient  to 
pay  interest  on  bonds,  dividends,  or  preferred 
stock,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  common  stock. 
Even  larger  earnings  were  anticipated  under 
the  combination,  but  have  not  materialized.. 
The  common  stock  of  the  company,  first 
listed  at  57,  is  now  selling  at  9.  Professor 
Meade*s  final  suggestion,  that  the  hazardous 
element  in  trust  investments  could  be  largely 
eliminated  by  requiring  the  trusts  to  accu- 
mulate a  large  reserve  before  paying  dividends, 
does  not  seem  as  weighty  as  most  of  his 
observations.  So  long  as  the  men  inside  the 
management  know  so  much  more  about  the 
real  earnings  of  the  corporations  than  those 
outside,  and  so  long  as  those  earnings  fluc- 
tuate violently  between  periods  of  practical 
monopoly  and  cut-throat  competition  to  re- 
establish monopoly,  the  extra-hazardous  char- 
acter of  trust  investments  seems  likely  to 
remain. 

Washington,  Its  Sights  and  Insights.  By 
Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe.  Illustrated.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  m  {wges. 
$1,  net. 

This  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  little 
handbook  about  our  National  Capital.  Be- 
sides descriptions  of  monuments  and  institu- 
tions, a  brief  account  of  the  work  done  in  the 
different  Departments  of  Government  is  given. 
Anecdotes  of  prominent  people  are  given  in  a 
way  to  make  the  story  a  lively  and  interesting 
one  rather  than  a  dry  record  of  facts. 

What  Shall  I  Do  to  be  Saved :  Words  of 
Advice,  Warning,  and  Encouragement  to  the 
Unsaved.  Uy  E.  E.  Bynum.  Illustrated.  The 
Gospel  Trumpet  Publishing  Company,  Moundsville, 
W.  Va.    5x7^in.    200  pages. 

Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body.     By  C.  A.  Strong. 

The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.      5%x9  in.    ^S 

pages.  $2.50. 
By  its  title  this  acutely  reasoned  work  evi- 
dently stands  for  the  idealist  conception  of 
ultimate  reality.  It  is  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
protest  against  the  Kantian  doctrine  that  both 
external  facts  and  mental  states  are  mere  phe- 
nomena, behind  which  are  the  real  things-in- 
themselves  that  are  beyond  the  grasp  of 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  says  Professor 
Strong,  our  consciousness  is  an  actual  frag- 
ment and  specimen  of  the  reality  of  thin^. 
Our  minds  nave  been  evolved  from  things-m- 
themselves ;  therefore  these  must  be  of  mental 
nature,  and  ultimate  reality  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  consciousness.  Physical  facts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mere  phenomena,  real 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  symbols  of  the 
ultimate  reality  which  they  imperfectly  repre- 


sent. As  an  advocate  of  idealism  Professor 
Strong  distinguishes  three  types  of  it,  and 
holds  to  "  ide3ism  of  feelinjg  "  as  more  true  to 
psychological  facts  than  idealism  of  thought 
or  of  perception;  that  is,  as  we  understand 
him,  sentient  mind,  rather  than  merely  think- 
ing or  cognitive  mind,  is  the  ultimate  reality. 
Idealism  of  feeling  **  only  bids  us  attribute  to 
reality  a  nature  like  thkt  which  all  forms  of 
mental  life  have  in  common  " — whether  polyps 
or  men.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  **  Berke- 
ley's Divine  Mind  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  but  .so  also  would  Professor 
CI  iff ord\s  M  i  nd-stuff ."  Th  ese  concl  usi^ns  are 
built  on  an  elaborate  critique  of  the  pyscho- 
physical  facts  and  the  metaphysical  principles 
involved,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  matter 
and  mind  and  causation.  The  theory  thence 
elaborated  is  that  to  which  the  term  "pan- 
psychism  "  has  been  applied.  Further  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  is  not  unlikely,  in  our 
opinion,  to  follow  the  pointing  of  that  term — a 
derivative  from  the  Greek  word  denoting  life. 
Consciousness  is  in  itself  a  function  of  life. 
The  ultimate  reality,  or  thing-in-itself,  is  there- 
fore not  the  mere  function  of  consciousness, 
but  the  life  to  which  it  belongs. 

Wisdom  and  Will  in  Education.  By  Charles 
William  Super,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Myers,  Fishel  &  Co., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.    5»;<8X8in.    2»3  pages.    $US. 

The  papers  collected  under  this  title  are 
designed  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  thought  from 
which  ideals  of  education  spring,  in  order  to 
larger  and  better  ideals.  Their  character  is 
primarily  sociological,  and  only  secondarily 
educational.  The  author  apparently  thinks, 
with  President  Eliot,  that  symptoms  of  social 
deterioration  indicate  some  defect  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  He  is  even  disposed  to  say, 
**  We  are,  on  the  whole,  more  degenerate  than 
other  civilized  nations."  The  uook  is  evi- 
dently written  for  plain  people,  and  may  be 
read  by  them  with  profit. 

Workingman  and  Social  Problems  (The).  By 
Charles  Stelzle.  The  Fleming  H.  RevellCo.,  New 
York.  5x7H  in.  166  pages.  75c.,  net. 
No  one  else  has  written  more  authoritatively 
of  the  relations  of  the  workingman  to  the 
Church  than  the  author  of  this  book.  His 
knowledge  of  workingmen  is  not  merely  that 
f  a  social  investigator,  but  of  a  man  who 
himself  became  a  sweat-shop  wage-earner  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  had  become  a  master 
mechanic  before  he  entered  the  ministry.  His 
religious  life  has  only  deepened  his  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  wage-earners,  and  by 
his  sympathy  he  has  been  aole  to  learn  from 
labor  men  all  over  the  country  what  they 
really  think— a  kind  of  learning  which  unsym- 
pathetic investigators  can  never  attain.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Stelzle*s  sympathy  with 
workingmen  has  not  put  him  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Church,  though,  of  course,  he  believes 
that  the  Church  to-day  has  to  a  dangerous 
degree  lost  the  working-class  sympathies  of 
its  first  century  and  of  all  its  revival  epochs. 
By  his  sympathy  with  the  Church  he  is  able 
to  interpret  it  to  workingmen,  and  without 
doubt  his  talks  about  the  Church  to  them 
have  been  as  helpful  as  his  present  talks  about 
them  to  churchmen. 


I  SELL 


I  North  Dakota  Farm   Mortgages 
and  Guarantee  Interest  and  Principal 
I  am  able  to  do  this  because  I  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  every  foot  of  land 
upon  which  my  loans  are  made  and  its  fair 
valuation* 

i  I  also  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 

party  making  the  loan  and  his  ability  to  meet  his  obligations, 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  the  most  careful  and  scrutiniz- 
ing search  of  my  record — find  out  whether  I  will  do  just  as  I  agree  to  or 
not.  I  will  assist  you  in  every  way,  or  would  be  glad  to  have  you  inquire  f 
through  any  source  not  proposed  by  me.  You  will  find  me  sate,  honorable, 
reliable,  and  responsible.  I  will  personally  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
regret  making  an  investment  in  North  Dakota,  if  you  make  it  through  me* 

I    refer,  BY  PERMISSION,  to   the  faHawfng   partieii,  all  of   whom  are  liberal  pur- 
chasers  of  my  mortgages: 

[  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  -         •  Lisbon,  N   D. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  HANK,      -         <  -  -      Fargo,  N,  U 

HARLAN  W.  PAGE,  •  -  -  -     North  field,  Mmn. 

Fmanciat  Secretary'  Ciideton  College. 
S.  M.  PEDRICK.  Treasurer  Kipon  College,  Riptm,  Wis, 

GEORGE   L.  FIELD,         lYesl.  First  Nat,  Bank,        Ripon,  Wis. 
WM.  H,  FIELD,  -  .  Fort  Chester,  N.  Y. 

I  own  and  offer   the  following  gilt  edge  farm   mortgages,  to  net 
purchaser  5%  per  annum. 


$2,500,  5  years 
2,000,  5  years 
2,500,  5  years 


$1,400,  5  years 

1,000,  5  years 

2,500, 10  years 


1 


Interest  and  principal  collected  without  expense.      Remittances  in 
New^  York  exchange.      For  further  information  address 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  tavestmat  Banker,  LISBON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Household 
Catechism : 

Q,  Which  in  the  purest  Baking  Powder  f 

A.   The  rliemistH  sat/  tke  Ihifitl  is. 

-> 

Q,  Wliifh  i>aking  Powtl<^r  has  greatest  leavening  strpnjgrth! 
J.  The  (iot;erHment  ChtmlsVs  report  showfi  the  I{oi/al  has, 

Q,  AMiiih  Bilking  I*owder  k^eps  the  best  f 

.1.  Shippers,  dealrrs  and  users  satf  the  Itotfah 

Q,  Which  Bakuig  Powder  is  the  most  wholesome  T 

.1.  Phffsicians  and  Hoards  i\f  Health  say  that  Ilotfal  is, 

<^f.  Which  Baking  Powder  joakes  the  fiuest,  liglitest,  sweetest 
food  1 
A.  Ifoasekeepers  say  (he  lioi/al  does, 

Q.  Why  is  Royal  Baking  Powder  better  tlian  any  otherf 

A,  Urtaasf*  ho  fintf,  a  I  am  or  phosphatr  is  ased  in  its  conibi' 
nation^  and  in  the  luaatmoth  autrks  ttf  the  Company  a 
corps  of  expert  chemists  is  constantly  employed  to  test 
every  iuyrcdieui  and  supervise  every  process  of  manu- 
facture to  insare  a  proditct  ahsofutcly  pure  and  whole^ 
sonH\  and  pcrfett  in  every  respect. 
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ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW-YORK. 


OU  74,    NO,    S 


187  Fourtli  Aveiiise,  New  YoHc  CfCy-  p 


The 


Saturday.  May  30,  1903        i 

The  Strike  in  the  Lowell  Cotton  Mills 
By  George  Kennan 


I 


Do  Labor  Unions  Restrict  Earnings? 
What  Employers  Think        m 

Dubious  Wealth  and  Academic  Ideals 
By  Arthur  Reed  Kunball 

Modem  Bible  Study:  Alms  and  Results 
By  Tennis  S.  Hamlin 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  Reconstruction 


^ 


The  Other   Room 

Essays  on   Death   and   Immortality 

By  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

^*  A  book  that  stimulates  and  strengthens  faith,  holds  forth  hope,  and  broadens  the  narro^ved 
vision." — Book  A^ws. 
**  Profoundly  thoughtful,  even  more  profoundly^  spiritual."— C^rij^/rf/i  Evangeiisi. 
**  A  book  of  rare  consolation  and  beautiful  spirit*' — Boston  Globe. 
**  Qearne^  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression." — Christian  Adm*:at£, 

Price  SI ^00  net  (posta^  9  cents) 

UNIFORM    WITH  "  THE   OTHER  ROOM'' 

Parables  of  Life 

By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

^  A  helpful  companion  for  a  working  d^y'^-^.if out  real  Daily  Star. 
**The  le^ssons  he  conveys  are  tender  and  true.** — N&it/ark  Etf£Hing  Xintfs. 
**  Jewels  of  the  mind»  clear  and  lucent."— /i^//w/  Pre£  Prtss, 
**  A  sermon  as  attractive  as  a  novclJ' — St,  Paul  Dispatch* 

Price  $1.00  net  (postage  9  cents) 

The  Ascent  of  the  Soul 

By  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD 

**No  hook  could  better  show  how  the  religious  thinkers  of  to-day  arc  solving  the  problem  of 
the  relations  of  religion  and  science."— .S)^r/>/^VA/  Republican. 

**1  doubt  if  any  richer  gift  has  been  made,  even  by   Dr.  Bradford,  to  the  illumination  and 
inspiration  of  our  Christian  life.'* — Dr.  F.  li\  GunsaHlus, 
**  Marked  by  intense  earnestness,  high  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of  optimistic  hope  and  sinceritv." 

— ^y.  Paul  Dispatch 
Price  SL2S  net  (postage  14  cents) 

Religious  Life  in  America 

A  Record  of  Personal  Observation 

By  ERNEST  HAMLIN  ABBOTT 

**  An  interesting  and  valua!>le  study  of  a  vital  subjecl/*— y^wt-f  Lane  Allen. 

**  A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  conditions  and  currents  of  spiritual  life." 

—Prof.  Chas,  R.  Henderson^  Chicago  University. 
**  The  information  that  the  book  contains  I  think  of  the  utmost  valuc.^' — W.  S.  Rains/ont 

Price  $1,00  net  (postage  IS  cents) 

ANY  OF  TKESE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  ON  RECEIPT  OP  A  POSTAL  CARD  ORDER 
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The  odor  left  by  a  highly- scented  toilet 
soap  is  not  agreeable  to  people  of  refined 
tastes.  The  simple  purity  of  Ivory  Soap  is 
generally  preferable  to  any  perfume.  Ivory 
Soap  leaves  only  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
perfect  cleanliness. 
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The  American  people 
iBdepJ^M^  D«y    ^^1  cordially  join  in  the 

message  of  hearty  con- 
gratulation sent  in  their  name  to  the  Cuban 
people  by  President  Roosevelt,  The  20th 
of  May  was  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  establishing,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States,  of  an  independent 
Cuban  republic.  President  Roosevelt  had 
sound  reason  for  prabing  the  new  repub- 
lic and  its  Government  for  the  progress 
Cuba  has  made  and  the  well-being  it  has 
achieved  during  the  last  year.  President 
Palma,  in  particular,  should  receive  full 
recognition  for  his  quiet,  unostentatious, 
but  eminently  efifective  administration. 
He  has  abstained  from  everything  which 
might  have  the  slightest  appearance  of 
self-sufficiency  and  display,  and  has  ad- 
ministered Cuban  affairs  with  a  single  eye 
to  economy,  peace,  and  good  government 
Cuba  to-day  has  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  as  against 
a  little  over  half  a  million  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  island  has  been  maintained,  the 
educational  system  has  been  extended, 
and  there  have  been  no  serious  disturb- 
ances and  no  dangerous  political  compli- 
cations. There  are  still  problems  to  be 
discussed  and  settled  ;  among  those  most 
to  the  front  are  paying  the  Cuban 
patriotic  army  and  simplifying  the  ma- 
chinery for  government  within  the  prov- 
inces, since  that  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution has  proved  rather  cumbersome. 
There  is  every  indication  that  these  and 
similar  problems  will  be  met  through 
fair  discussion  and  political  action,  such 
as  every  self-governing  people  should 
use.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during 
the  festivities  and  celebrations  which 
took  place  throughout  Cuba  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  there  was  evident  no 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  United 
States;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  gen- 


eral recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
by  this  country  in  improving  conditions 
and  in  placing  the  new  republic  on  its 
feet.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Cuba's 
second  >ear  of  existence  was  the  formal 
signing  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  in  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Piatt  amendment  are  incorporated. 
The  treaty,  of  course,  must  still  be  ratified 
by  the  Cuban  Congress  and  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  there  is  no  probability 
of  serious  difficulties  arising.  The  delay 
in  signing  the  treaty  is  stated  to  be  due 
to  the  desire  of  the  Cuban  Government 
to  obtain  some  change  in  the  statements 
of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Cuba. 
Negotiation  towards  this  end  was  per« 
fectly  proper  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  but  it  has  failed,  and  the 
treaty  formally  adopts  the  provisions  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  without  change. 


Last  week,  at  Pretoria, 
Tnn.^  ^ritamtot    Sir    Arthur    Lawley, 

Lieutenant-Governor, 
opened  the  first  Transvaal  Parliament 
The  audience  in  the  Chamber  included 
not  only  the  legislators,  but  the  military 
officials,  the  judges,  the  clergy,  and  the 
civil  authorities,  all  in  uniform  or  robes. 
In  welcoming  the  new  legislative  council 
Sir  Arthur  declared  that  the  Government 
had  done  its  best  to  secure  a  representa- 
tive body,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
popular  election,  which  "  in  these  times 
would  only  create  political  and  racial 
strife."  He  foreshadowed  important  meas- 
ures for  local  self-government  and  heavy 
expenditure  in  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  other  public  works,  and  promised,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  meet  local  sentiment  in 
regard  to  education,  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment recognized  the  rising  generation 
as  an  asset  to  be  developed  to  the  highest 
degree.     Provision  would   be   made    to 
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were  killed  outrighti  several  were  fatally 
injured)  and  there  were  many  minor 
accidents.  The  French  Government  very 
properly  stopped  the  race  midway.  On 
the  very  same  day  at  Bristol,  England,  two 
spectators  were  killed  and  many  injured. 
The  New  York  law  fixes  the  maximum  for 
speed  at  twenty  miles — and  that  only  in 
the  open  country  and  with  an  unimpeded 
road;  ten,  eight,  and  four  miles  respec- 
tively are  made  a  limit ;  the  first  in  sub- 
urbs and  when  passing  schools  or  churches 
in  which  exercises  are  being  held;  the 
second  when  within  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile  from  a  post-oflBce,  when  passing 
horses  or  pedestrians,  crossing  a  highway, 
and  in  closely  built  portions  of  cities 
under  any  circumstances ;  the  third  when 
crossing  a  dam  or  causeway  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  width.  A  motor  must  be 
stopped  at  the  request  of  any  rider  or 
driver.  Fines  ranging  from  $50  to  $250, 
and  in  case  of  a  second  or  third  offense 
imprisonment  for  not  over  thirty  days,  are 
the  penalties.  Whether  these  provisions 
are  the  best  possible  may  be  open  to 
question ;  if  they  prove  too  severe,  public 
sentiment  will  lead  to  their  modification ; 
but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  the  danger  and  discom- 
fort (for  travelers  on  the  highroad  have  a 
right  to  comfort  as  well  as  life)  caused  by 
heavy-powered,  noisy  engines,  some  of 
them  resembling  locomotives  almost  as 
much  as  they  do  carriages,  rushing  at 
railroad  speed  over  roads  which  belong 
to  the  whole  public.  The  daily  reports 
of  accidents  and  every  citizen's  observa- 
tions of  narrow  escapes  from  accident  show 
that  reasonable  restriction  is  imperative. 


New  York  City,  which 

The  Rate  of  Interest    ^    r^„,    „^^^^    «^^    „^i  j 

Rising  ^  ^      years  ago  sola 

many  three  per  cent, 
bonds  at  par,  and  a  few  two  and  a  half 
per  cents,  last  week  congratulated  itself 
upon  securing  a  small  premium  on  an 
issue  bearing  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Similarly,  the  English  Government,  whose 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  consols  com 
manded  a  premium  of  over  ten  per  cent, 
four  years  ago,  week  before  last  congratu- 
lated itself  upon  the  fact  that  its  new 
three  per  cent,  loan  sold  so  readily  at  par. 
In  England  the  zeal  of  investors  to  share 
in  the  new  loan  indicates  that  the  bonds 


might  perhaps  have  been  sold  at  a  small 
premium,  but  the  change  in  the  rate  of 
interest  from  that   thought    to  be  estab- 
lished in  1898  makes  clear  the  universal 
rise  that  has  again   taken    place.      The 
change  is  particularly  worth  attention  in 
this  country,  where  the  memories  of  most 
men  go  back  to  the  high  rates  of  interest 
following  che  Civil  War,  or  the  high  rates 
prevailing   in   frontier  communities,  and 
where  the  opinion   has  been    widely  ex- 
pressed that  the  rate  of  interest    tends 
rapidly  toward  the  point  of  extinction.  The 
tendency  is  happily  downward  as  wealth 
increases  and  the  security  of  property  is 
strengthened,  but  only  slowly  and  irregu- 
larly does  this  tendency  manifest   itself. 
The  new  English  loan  has  recalled    the 
fact  that  as  long  ago  as  1722  the  English 
Government  began  to  borrow  at  three  per 
cent.,  and  that  by  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury this  rate  seemed  firmly  established. 
In   Holland   Government    loans    at    this 
period  bore  a  still  lower  rate.     During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  rate  of  interest  more 
than  doubled,  and  its  subsequent  decline 
has  been  interrupted  each  time  a  costly 
war   has  destroyed  a  large   part  of  the 
nation's  free  capital.     The  burdens  of  war 
do  not  end  in  the  higher  rate  of  taxes. 
They  are  also  felt  in  the  higher  rate  of 
interest   which   all   industrial   enterprise 
must  bear. 

An  Inspiring  Example   ^he  result  of  a  recent 
temperance    agitation 
in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  the  home  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  such  an  agitation,  seeking 
to  promote  temperance  by  one  method, 
may  succeed  in  accomplishing  that  result 
by  a  very  different  method.     A  vigorous 
campaign  was  carried  on  to  secure  local 
prohibition  last  March.     The  temperance 
forces  were  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
The  public  opinion  created  by  the  agita- 
tion, however,  was   such  that   after   the 
election,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Mayor,  the  indorsement  of 
the  Chief  of  Police,  the  support  of  all  the 
advocates    of    prohibition     under     local 
option,  and  of  a  large  number  of  those 
who    were    opposed    to    abolishing    the 
saloons  altogether.     This  ordinance  pro- 
vides for  closing  the  saloons  from  ten  at 
night  to  five  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
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for  the  removal  during  all  the  hours, 
day  and  night,  of  all  screens,  curtains, 
stained-glass  windows,  and  other  obsta- 
cles, and  for  the  burning,  during  the 
night  hours,  of  a  bright  light  visible 
from  the  nearest  public  streets.  It  fur- 
ther provides  for  the  closing  of  all  side 
and  back  doors,  and  forbids  any  form  of 
gambling  device,  any  billiard  or  pool 
table,  or  any  musical  or  other  entertain- 
ment in  connection  with  bar-rooms,  and 
raises  the  license  from  $160  to  $400 
for  the  city.  This  license,  added  to  the 
State  license  and  the  Government  Fed- 
eral revenue  license,  brings  the  tax  on 
each  saloon  to  over  $800.  The  ordinance 
went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
the  first  result  was  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  saloons  from  twenty-one  to 
sixteen.  The  battle  is  not  over  yet, 
however.  On  the  2d  of  May  a  saloon- 
keeper was  put  on  trial  before  a  police 
justice  for  violating  the  law  with  regard 
to  side  doors  and  screens,  and  the  justice 
decided  that  side  doors  were  permissible 
under  the  State  law,  and  that  the  act  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  screens  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  grounds  for  this  decision 
we  have  not  learned,  but  it  has  done  noth- 
ing to  check  and  something  to  increase 
the  anti-saloon  feeling  in  the  city,  so  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that,  if  this 
decision  should  be  supported  by  the  higher 
courts,  local  prohibition  would  be  carried 
by  popular  vote  at  the  next  election  which 
shall  take  place. 


Mr.  Conried's  statement 
^"  forU«/^*""  oi  his  plans  for  the  com- 
ing season  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House  in  New  York  City 
will  be  of  interest  to  music-lovers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  season  will 
open  on  the  evening  of  November  28  with 
the  production  of  "Rigoletto,"  and  in- 
troduce to  this  country  a  young  tenor, 
Caruso,  who  has  made  a  great  success  in 
Europe  during  the  past  two  months.  Mr. 
Conned  promises  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  great  music-dramas,  most 
of  which  are  already  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ences which  have  filled  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  for  many  seasons  past. 
New  operas  and  new  singers  will  have  a 
hearing,  and  Mr.  Conried  expects  the  co- 
operation of  artists  who,  although  famous 


abroad,  are  largely  unknown  to  Ameri- 
cans. His  aim  will  be  to  present  an 
artistically  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
all  works  given  on  the  stage  of  the  opera- 
house,  with  such  all-round  excellence  that 
there  will  be  no  ground  for  unfavorable 
criticism.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  orches- 
tral conductors  of  the  highest  reputation 
will  be  put  in  charge.  The  designing  and 
making  of  costumes  and  the  modeling 
and  execution  of  scenery  will  also  be 
placed  under  expert  supervision ;  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  is  to  be  remod- 
eled under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
eminent  theatrical  architects,  and  new 
lighting  arrangements  will  be  provided. 
It  is  proposed  to  open  a  school  of  opera 
for  advanced  singers  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  small  roles  in  connection 
with  the  opera-house.  Mr.  Conried 
expects  to  secure  Calv^,  Plan9on,  and 
Jean  de  Reszke  among  other  leading 
singers.  The  most  important  announce- 
ment, however,  is  the  performance  of 
"  Parsifal,"  which  will  be  first  seen  in 
Christmas  week,  with  a  cast  including 
Burgstaller,  Temina,  Van  Rooy,  and 
Blass.  In  view  of  the  hostile  criticism 
in  Germany  of  the  production  of  "  Parsi- 
fal "  here,  Mr.  Conried  says  that  before 
the  death  of  Anton  Seidl  he  had  arranged 
with  him  for  an  American  production  of 
"  Parsifal  ;*'  that  eight  years  ago  he 
ofiFered  the  heirs  of  Richard  Wagner 
a  considerable  sum  for  formal  permis- 
sion to  produce  "  Parsifal,"  although  he 
was  then  aware  that  the  opera  was  not 
protected  here.  He  believes  it  is  his  duty 
and  right,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  to 
give  Americans  who  cannot  go  to  Bay- 
reuth  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  stage 
form  the  crowning  work  of  Richard 
Wagner,  and  he  promises  to  present  the 
opera  in  a  way  which  will  put  it  on  a 
level  with  the  presentations  at  Bayreuth. 
"  The  time  has  passed,"  he  says,  "  when  a 
master  like  Wagner  is  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  even  his  most  inti- 
mate and  most  pious  friends.  True  piety 
in  this  instance,  I  believe,  lies  in  spread- 
ing abroad  the  knowledge  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  genius  to  which  not  only 
Ba3n'euth  but  the  world  is  indebted  for 
*  Parsifal.* "  Public  opinion  will,  wt 
believe,  concur  in  this  expression  of 
belief. 
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The  large  and  rapid- 
Out™nwn'/?on«mption  JY  increasing  mortal- 

ity  from  pneumonia 
in  Chicago,  combined  with  an  apparently 
similar  though  less  marked  tendency 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  disease  is  now 
more  fatal  in  its  ravages  than  the  *'  white 
plague  " — consumption.  Up  to  May  9  of 
the  present  year  there  were  2,487  deaths 
from  pneumonia  in  Chicago,  which  was 
nearly  one-fourth  the  total  mortality  in  the 
city  and  more  than  double  that  from  con- 
sumption. As  many  as  four  deaths  have 
occurred  in  one  family,  and  in  one  instance 
six  friends  who  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
victim  were  fatally  attacked.  Figures 
from  the  volumes  on  vital  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Census,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Arthur  R.  Reynolds,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  Chicago,  show  that  in  1900  the 
two  diseases  stood  very  near  together  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  from  1880  to 
1900  the  mortality  rate  from  pneumonia 
had  increased  7.4  per  cent.,  while  that 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consump- 
tion  had  decreased  20.7  per  cent.  For 
Chicago  alone,  figures  from  the  same 
source,  but  for  forty  instead  of  twenty 
years,  show  a^  far  greater  increase  for 
pneumonia,  and  about  double  the  decrease 
for  consumption.  After  making  ample 
allowance  for  the  well-known  deficiencies 
in  the  early  registration  of  vital  statistics, 
the  figures  cited  still  give  reason  for  great 
hope  in  case  of  consumption,  and,  at  first 
thought,  for  despair  over  pneumonia. 
But  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  which  produce  pneumonia  and  the 
means  of  prevention,  a  decrease  in  its 
extent  and  fatality  will  doubtless  be 
effected  similar  to  that  which  has  accom- 
panied the  warfare  against  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Reynolds,  in  his  brief  but  practical 
weekly  bulletins  on  "  The  State  of  Chi- 
cago's Health,**  points  out  that  while 
pneumonia  is  a  highly  communicable 
disease,  its  cause  is  known  and  its  spread 
may  be  controlled.  The  latter  is  effected 
by  (1)  destrojring  the  sputa  of  persons 
suffering  from  the  disease  ;  (2)  protecting 
and  cleansing  or  disinfecting  articles  and 
rooms  liable  to  become  soiled  with  such 
sputa  ;  (3)  thorough  ventilation  of  houses, 
shops,  offices,  and  cars,  especially  in 
winter ;  (4)  dust  prevention  ;  (5)  personal 
precautions  against  cold,  privation,  and 


exposure  to  the  weather,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the 
sickly.  As  apparent  evidence  of  the 
highly  communicable  character  of  pneu- 
monia, it  is  stated  that  in  a  single  week 
eight  of  the  167  deaths  in  Chicago  were 
among  the  300  employees  of  the  County 
Treasurer's  office,  and  that  during  the  same 
period  fully  thirty  more  of  these  employees 
were  suffering  from  the  disease. 


jcuh  wiiiTd  Qibb.  The  late  Professor 
Gibbs,  of  Yale,  though 
known  to  but  few  of  his  countrymen  out- 
side of  academic  circles,  was  one  of  those 
illustrious  Americans  who  have  enhanced 
the  glory,  not  only  of  their  university,  but 
of  their  country.  His  name  and  those  of 
older  Yalensians — Silliman,  Dana,  Marsh, 
Whitney,  and  others — form  a  constella- 
tion of  which  any  university,  any  nation, 
might  be  pardonably  proud.  His  under- 
graduate course  at  Yale  in  the  class  of 
'58  was  marked  by  distinguished  honors 
both  in  Latin  and  in  mathematics.  After 
some  ten  years'  further  study  at  New 
Haven  and  in  European  schools,  he  took, 
in  1871,  the  chair  of  Mathematical 
Physics,  which  he  held  till  his  sudden 
death  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Consider- 
ably less  than  ten  years  more  had  passed 
when  his  achievements  attracted  attention 
and  honor  from  the  learned  world.  His 
principal  paper  on  thermodynamics,  says 
one  of  the  foremost  European  authorities, 
Professor  Ostwald,  of  Leipsic.  ♦* contained, 
partly  explicitly,  partly  implicitly,  a  large 
part  of  the  discoveries  which  have  since 
been  made.  .  .  .  Untouched  treasures  of 
the  greatest  variety  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  still  lie  within  its  pages." 
Turning  from  this  field  to  that  of  pure 
mathematics,  he  there  again  carried  the 
advance  beyond  the  line  of  any  previous 
investigator  in  his  treatment  of  vector 
analysis.  In  astronomy  he  introduced 
new  and  more  efficient  methods,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  Germany.  His 
publications  between  1882  and  1889  on 
the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  carried 
the  day  for  it,  and  secured  its  general 
adoption.  These  successes  were  not  only 
recognized  by  learned  bodies  in  his  own 
country,  but  were  abundantly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  honors  conferred  on  him  by 
the  academicians  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
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Germany,  Holland,  and  Norway.  As  a 
teacher  Professor  Gibbs  added  to  an 
originality  of  thought  deserving  the  name 
of  genius  a  rare  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
directness  in  the  presentation  of  ideas 
with  inspirational  effect  In  personal 
character  pure  and  unselfish,  modest, 
kindly,  and  helpful,  he  added  the  traits 
of  the  gentleman  to  those  of  the  accom- 
plished scholar.  The  death  of  such  a 
man  cannot  fail  to  be  deplored  as  a  Na- 
tional loss.  For,  as  President  Hadley 
has  written,  he  "  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Americans  who  had  made  discoveries  of 
the  first  rank  in  scientific  theory — discov- 
eries which  attract  less  attention  at  home 
than  those  of  applied  science,  but  which 
deservedly  bring  to  him  who  makes  them 
a  higher  rank  among  experts,  and  a  better 
reputation  abroad.  In  these  last  respects 
there  was  probably  no  living  American 
who  surpassed  Professor  Gibbs." 


The  National 
Baptist  Anniversaries 


The  National  Baptist 
anniversaries  were 
held  in  Buffalo,  May 
18-26.  The  attendance  was  very  large. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  del^ates  and  visitors.  The 
meetings  opened  with  the  sessions  of  the 
Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
The  reports  were  encouraging,  and  showed 
that  all  debts  had  been  paid,  with  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury.  The  most  im- 
portant session  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
when  the  long-expected  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  was  read.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  for  several 
years  on  the  question  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  National  societies.  Last 
year  at  St.  Paul  there  was  an  open  parlia- 
ment on  this  question  and  there  was  a 
very  lively  debate.  There  has  also  been 
a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  denomi- 
national papers.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  year  at  Buffalo  the  discussion  would 
become  very  animated.  Some  advocated 
an  entire  and  radical  change  of  represen- 
tation in  these  meetings,  and  demanded 
consolidation,  under  one  management,  of 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  the  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  and  the  Publication  So- 
ciety. But  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  gave 
a  very  satisfactory  report  It  was  com- 
prehensive, exhaustive,  conciliatory,  and 
wise.     When  President  Faunce,  of  Brown 


University,  had  finished  reading  this 
masterly  report,  there  was  enthusiastic 
applause.  There  were  a  few  addresses 
commending  the  report,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  This  action  provides  a 
permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  It 
is  called  a  "Committee  of  Reference," 
composed  of  nine  persons,  "  to  which  shall 
be  submitted  for  consideration  and  final 
decision  all  questions  of  difference  which 
exist  or  may  arise  among  the  several  mis- 
sionary societies  hereinafter  named,  or 
between  any  two  of  them,  concerning 
policies  and  methods  of  work."  There 
has,  it  is  said,  been  some  friction  between 
the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Pub- 
lication Society  over  the  chapel  cars  and 
other  phases  of  the  work  where  fields 
overlap.  But  all  recognize  that  the  per- 
manent Committee  of  Fifteen,  which  will 
be  elected  every  year,  will  be  able  to 
smooth  out  all  misunderstandings.  It  is 
a  great  step  in  advance.  Another  impor- 
tant session  was  held  on  Thursday. 
Stirring  addresses  were  delivered  upon 
the  New  Evangelism.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
of  Boston,  made  a  powerful  appeal  for 
evangelistic  pastors  and  churches.  Great 
enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  calling  upon  the 
Home  Mission  Society  to  inaugurate  an 
evangelistic  campaign  at  Once  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  attempt  to  raise 
$25,000  to  carry  on  this  forward  move- 
ment. 

The  semi-centennial  of 
Se^-cTmennua  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Association,  which 
was  celebrated  May  25  at  Boston,  marks 
an  achievement,  and  recalls  a  history, 
each  of  some  significance.  The  achieve- 
ment is,  first,  the  establishment  of  the 
largest  library  of  Congregationalist  litera- 
ture in  the  world,  especially  rich  in  the 
line  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  history 
through  successive  generations  in  Church 
and  State,  rich  also  in  literature  bearing 
on  controversies  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Among  recent  accessions  to  its 
store  of  50,000  books  and  50,000  pam- 
phlets is  the  library  of  the  late  Bishop 
Stubbs,  of  Oxford,  over  six  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  other  part  of  the  achieve- 
ment is  the  denominationalizing  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  It  was  debated 
among  them,  some  thirty  and  forty  years 
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ago,  "  whether  we  are  a  denomination." 
The  principle  of  independency  had  been 
over-emphasized;  anything  that  looked 
like  centralization,  even  for  common  inter- 
ests, was  feared.  The  Association,  or- 
ganized in  1853,  consequently  had  up-hill 
work.  Professors  Park  and  Edwards,  of 
Andover,  and  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston  strongly  backed  its  projects,  a 
denominational  House  and  Library,  though 
it  was  called  a  new  thing  for  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  do  anything  that  could  be 
called  denominational.  But  a  new  era 
began  with  the  birth  of  the  Association. 
Its  directors  brought  into  being  in  1865 
the  National  Council,  which  since  1871 
has  met  triennially  in  Maine,  Oregon,  and 
places  between.  In  1873  the  first  Con- 
gregational House  was  dedicated,  and  in 
1899  its  splendid  successor.  The  growth 
of  Congregationalism  during  the  half- 
century  has  been  through  learning  to  pull 
together  in  some  sort  of  harness.  Recent 
events  show  that  the  Unitarian  churches, 
derived  from  the  same  stock  of  independ- 
ency, are  learning  the  same  lesson,  and 
profiting  thereby. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
oS^SiriScmr^^t  gregational  Congress, 
•  which  was  held  at  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  May  8-17,  was  one  of 
the  notable  religious  assemblies  of  the 
year.  The  attendance  could  hardly  have 
been  larger  in  New  York  or  Boston.  The 
programme  was  skillfully  constructed. 
The  subjects  to  which  whole  days  were 
given  were  the  following:  Education, 
Christian  Nurture,  The  Church  and 
Journalism,  Preaching,  Foreign  Missions, 
Home  Missions,  Theology,  Sociology, 
Congregationalism.  Most  of  the  subjects 
were  discussed  by  persons  resident  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects was  marked  by  a  spirit  altogether 
free  from  provincialism  and  mediaevalism. 
Among  those  from  a  distance  who  had 
been  especially  invited  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  were  the  Rev.  G.  Campbejl 
Morgan,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Daniels,  D.D., 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bridgman,  of  Boston,  and 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Moderator  of  the 
National  Council.  Dr.  Morgan  gave 
Bible  readings  and  sermons  twice  every 
day.  His  spiritual  vision,  his  eloquence 
of  utterance,  and  his    power    ever    an 


audience  were  very  impressive.  He  is 
essentially  an  ethical  and  religious  teacher, 
and  not  merely  an  evangelist  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed.  No  better  place 
for  such  a  Congress  could"  have  been 
selected  than  Seattle — a  wonderful  city, 
with  its  panorama  of  mountains,  lakes,  and 
sound,  its  swiftly  increasing  population, 
its  strong  churches,  its  university,  and  its 
loyal  people.  In  connection  with  this 
Congress  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  the 
extended  tour  of  Dr.  Bradford,  the  Moder- 
ator of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  who  visited  the  Pacific 
coast  and  held  meetings  in  churches  and 
groups  of  churches  from  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, to  North  Everett,  Washington. 
This  journey  served  admirably  as  an 
occasion  for  emphasizing  two  points  which 
Dr.  Bradford  has  laid  stress  upon  since 
his  election  as  Moderator — the  large 
service  which  the  Moderator  may  render 
to  the  churches  of  the  Congregational 
order  aside  from  simply  presiding  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Council,  and  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  power  of  these  churches 
by  developing  their  spirit  of  co-operation. 
Congregationalism  has  thoroughly  estab- 
lished within  its  own  limits  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  local  church,  and 
has  done  much  to  extend  that  principle 
to  other  religious  bodies.  Its  greatest 
need  now  is  the  fostering  of  the  spirit  of 
union  between  these  free  churches  in  the 
exertion  of  spiritual  energy  for  the  service 
of  men.  I'he  Congress  at  Seattle  and  the 
tour  of  the  Moderator  of  the  National 
Council  are  indications  that  this  need  is 
being  recognized  and  is  beginning  to  be 
met 

For    some  vears 

TrinlUrian^and^UniUrUn.    ^^^     ^^^^^   '^^^^ 

been  signs  of  a 
better  mutual  understanding  and  a  closer 
approach  between  the  Trinitarian  and 
Unitarian  bodies  into  which  Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists  divided  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Two  years  ago  the  "  Con- 
gregationalist  '*  editorially  recognized  this 
closer  approach  in  cardinal  points  of  the- 
ology. Various  friendly  private  confer- 
ences on  the  subject  of  a  closer  fellowship 
have  lately  taken  place.  At  the  May 
anniversaries  in  Boston,  just  concluded, 
the  same  topic  came  to  the  front  in  ex- 
pressions of  strong  interdenominational 
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sympathy.  This  may  be  made  the  mark 
of  invidious  comment  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  as  indicating  an  aberration 
of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Mas> 
sachusetts  from  evangelical  standards. 
A  juster  estimate  will  retiect  that,  how- 
ever sharp  the  past  division  there  between 
the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  wings,  they 
have  never  wholly  separated.  One  bond 
has  remained  intact — the  Massachusetts 
Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers, 
organized  in  the  Colonial  period,  and 
regularly  meeting  every  year  since  to 
transact  benevolent  business  and  hear  a 
sermon.  Closer  intercourse  in  recent 
years  has  tended  to  better  mutual  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  Last  week 
Professor  George  F.  Moore,  a  Trinitarian 
Congregationalist,  recently  called  from 
Andover  Seminary  to  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  addressed  an  audience  of 
Unitarian  ministers  on  "The  Signs  of  the 
Times  in  the  Congregational  Churches." 
From  a  historical  retrospect  Dr.  Moore 
went  on  to  say,  after  alluding  to  the  trans- 
formed conception  of  the  universe,  and 
consequently  of  God,  that  modern  learn- 
ing has  wrought,  that  the  Trinitarian  and 
the  Unitarian  of  to-day  each  differ  more 
from  the  men  who  divided  the  Congrega- 
tional body  than  either  those  men  or  their 
modem  successors  differ  from  each  other. 
"In  the  pulpits  of  both  branches  the 
themes  are  God  and  the  kingdom  of  his 
good  will  to  be  realized  on  earth  by  the 
sacrifices  of  his  children,"  and  "  they  are 
one  in  the  struggle  for  a  return  to  the 
Puritan  conscience."  Dr.  Moore  antici- 
pated a  reunion,  but  one  that  must  come, 
as  the  disunion  came,  gradually,  and 
through  intercourse,  better  acquaintance, 
mutual  consultation  on  common  religious 
interests,  and  personal  contact  in  common 
devotion  to  the  indivisible  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 


RepreaentAtive  Utterances 


Later  in  the  week 


Tremont  Temple 
was  filled  with  an  audience  eager  to  hear 
representatives  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
old  household  speak  upon  "  The  Common 
Inheritances  and  Duties  of  Congregation- 
alists."  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth, 
said :  "  We  are  separated  to-night  by  a 
creed,  but  we  are  united  by  a  principle, 
and  the  principle  which  unites  us  carries 
us  back  to  that  which  is  strong,  vital,  and 


clear.  It  is  the  Puritan  principle  of  per- 
sonality." Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  said  that  the 
oldest  Congregational  church  in  the  coun- 
try was  formed  three  hundred  years  ago 
by  those  who  afterward  came  over  to 
Plymouth.  Their  bond  of  union  was  not 
a  creed,  but  a  covenant  to  walk  together  in 
the  ways  of  God.  This  Pilgrim  covenant  is 
still  the  common  heritage  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congregational  family.  Dr.  Gor- 
don, of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
said :  "  We  are  here  in  the  interests  of 
the  union  of  a  divided  Congregationalism. 
We  must  not  be  afraid  to  look  at  our  dif- 
ferences, and  must  not  be  ashamed  of  our 
history  of  division.  .  .  .  We  are  weak 
because  divided ;  to  regain  our  strength 
we  must  work  for  union.  The  sigh  and 
cry  among  our  best  people  for  a  pro- 
founder  religious  life  is  the  best  sign  of 
the  times."  Professor  Peabody,  of  Har- 
vard, concluded  the  discussion  by  pointing 
to  the  common  interest  and  duty :  "  There 
lie,"  said  he,  "before  the  churches  of 
New  England  to-day  a  challenge  and  a 
call  greater  than  ever  dawned  upon  the 
fathers  in  their  dreams  of  a  heathen  world 
conquered.  Here  is  a  heathen  world 
right  at  the  doors  of  the  churches.  How 
to  redeem  domestic  life,  how  to  purify 
politics,  raise  the  lives  of  the  poor  from 
poverty,  save  the  rich  from  vulgarity,  os- 
tentatiousness,  commercialism,  is  its  prob- 
lem, right  here."  These  two  meetings 
mark  an  advance  upon  the  conference 
held  a  few  summers  since  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  No  one  who  understands  the 
situation  believes,  in  view  of  the  existing 
differences,  that  it  betokens  a  speedy  end 
of  the  division  that  began  in  1805.  But 
these  differences,  largely  the  product  of 
past  antagonisms  and  of  the  mutual  recoil 
which  they  generated,  are  likely  to  dimin- 
ish in  the  future,  through  closer  intercourse 
and  fellowship  in  the  solid  Christian  inter- 
ests that  are  common  to  both  parties.  To 
promote  this  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  these  discus- 
sions have  taken  place,  has  exerted  his 
influence  with  good  effeict. 

Of  the  ten  commit- 

The  National  Conference     .  annointed    to 

of  Charitlee  and  Correction    ^^^^    appoiniea    lO 

report  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  recently  held  in  Atlanta, 
fully  one-half  laid  special  stress  on  pre- 
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ventive  work,  showing  marked  develop- 
ment in  that  direction  since  the  Conference 
was  organized  thirty  years  ago.  Wise 
care  of  the  needy  in  their  homes  will 
prevent  much  pauperism ;  the  establish- 
ment of  juvenile  courts  and  probation 
will  prevent  the  making  of  hosts  of  crimi- 
nals ;  the  enactment  and  administration 
of  suitable  laws  pertaining  to  child  labor 
will  prevent  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  deterioration  of  childhood;  con- 
servative marriage  laws  must  prevent  to 
a  great  degree  the  dreaded  increase  'of 
imbecility;  good  pai:ole  regulations  will 
lessen  recedivism  'in  crime ;  mechanic 
arts  and  manual  training  schools  will 
cut  off  thousands  of  recruits  from  the 
army  of  tramps ;  and  houses  of  observa- 
tion will  hinder  many  acute  cases  of  in- 
sanity from  becoming  chronic.  These,  at 
least,  are  the  convictions  of  the  people 
who  have  been  studying  facts  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  consider  it  no  venture  to 
make  these  prophecies.  Their  effort, 
therefore,  is  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
that  shall  secure  legislation  whenever 
necessary,  and  an  enforcement  of  all  wise 
laws  looking  to  the  prevention  of  these 
social  evils.  Every  year  sees  advance  in 
the  conduct  of  this  Conference  in  the 
greater  length  of  time  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  rather  than  details 
of  plans  or  of  administration  of  institu- 
tions. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  branch  which  began  as  an  "  associated 
charity  "  movement,  then  became  "  charity 
organization,"  and  is  now  classified  as 
the  committee  on  "  Needy  Families  in 
their  Homes."  For  many  years  the  able 
students  of  this  side  of  social  life  have 
laid  down  simple,  understandable,  and 
thoroughly  well-tried  principles  of  sound 
philanthropy,  and  at  last  they  have  per- 
meated the  Conference  so  that  they  make 
themselves  felt  at  every  turn.  As  a  new 
city  claims  the  Conference  every  year, 
those  principles  must  be  enunciated  afresh 
each  twelvemonth.  Not  seldom  the  result 
has  been  the  organization  of  the  charities 
in  the  city  where  the  sessions  have  been 
held,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Atlanta  will 
follow  this  good  example  and  honor  the 
charity  workers  by  establishing  this  year 
a  charity  organization  society  which  will 
do  for  that  enterprising  Southern  city  what 
similar  bodies  have  done  so  effectively 
pisewhere. 


The  subject  of  child 
^'^IhiidT.'^r'  labor  naturally  received 

much  attention  during 
the  week-long  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
not  because  the  South  is  the  chitff  sinner 
in  this  respect,  since  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  is  said  to  have  more  child 
wage-earners  than  the  ten  Southern  States 
put  together,  but  because  the  children's 
hour  is  chiming  all  over  the  land.  Illi- 
nois and  Alabama  clasped  hands  in  their 
behalf  when  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  the 
Rev.  Edgar  Murphy  appeared  before  the 
immense  congregation  to  plead  for  a 
longer  childhood  for  the  little  ones.  Miss 
Addams,  always  effective,  is  never  more 
so  than  when  her  warm  motherly  instincts 
speak  for  the  children.  At  all  times 
self-forgetting,  she  is  never  less  conscious 
of  her  own  personality  than  when  she 
speaks  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves.  Such  a  woman  makes  Ma- 
donna-worship seem  a  natural  cult  Mr. 
Murphy's  power  as  an  orator,  urging 
better  conditions  for  the  nearly  two  million 
child  laborers  of  the  United  States,  was 
well  matched  by  the  skill  of  the  statisti- 
cian Mr.  F.  L.  Huffman,  whose  paper  was 
perhaps  misunderstood  to  some  extent 
His  subject  was  the  "  Medical  and  Social 
Aspect  of  the  Child  Labor  Question,"  and 
he  showed  unmistakably  the  deleterious 
influences  of  factory  employment,  though 
he  did  not  favor  an  age  limit  alone  as  the 
determining  reason  for  excluding  children 
from  such  work.  He  insisted  upon  the 
need  for  further  investigations,  that  there 
may  be  established  some  more  scientific 
method  of  deciding  what  children  should 
be  allowed  in  the  various  industries. 
Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  more  readily 
determined  by  statistical  treatment  than 
evidence  of  inferior  development,  of  ill- 
nourishment,  of  mental  growth,  and  even 
of  dwarfed  mentality.  According  to  his 
figures,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  seventeen 
million  school-children  of  the  country  are 
injured  by  school  life  as  things  are,  and 
his  apparent  contention  was  that,  unless 
careful  scientific  examination  could  show 
physical  fitness,  children  should  be  sent 
neither  to  the  ordinary  school  nor  to  the 
factory.  The  mill-owners  were  repre- 
sented in  the  discussion  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  by 
some  of  the  Georgia  ladies  who  warmly 
praised  many  of  the  owners  of  cotton-mills 
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for  the  schoob  and  kindergartens  they 
have  established  in  connection  with  their 
factories.  Mn  Tompkins  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
all  children  under  twelve  out  of  the  fac- 
tories, but,  with  the  school  term  so  short, 
and  the  mother's  work  carrying  her  among 
the  spindles,  he  thought  the  children  safer 
within  the  factory  walls  than  if  left  to 
themselves  outside.  Why  the  fathers 
should  not  support  the  families  and  let 
the  mothers  stay  at  home  to  look  after 
the  little  ones  he  did  not  explain,  though 
he  maintained  that  industrially  the  "  poor 
whites  "  of  the  South  were  never  so  well 
off  as  since  the  mills  sprang  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  Southern  cotton-fields.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  to  be 
in  Portland,  Maine,  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Brack- 
ett,  of  Baltimore,  as  President 


Dr.  Walter  Laid- 

Home,  Church,  and  Saloon     ,  Q<*rretflrv  of 

in  New  York  City  *^^»  :>ecreiary  OI 

the  Federation  of 
Christian  Organizations  in  New  York 
City,  has  issued  a  paper  of  uncommon 
interest  on  social  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  metropolis.  As  to  home  ownership, 
he  discovers  only  half  as  high  a  percentage 
in  New  York  as  in  Chicago.  In  a  list  of 
cities  of  five  hundred  thousand  population 
or  over,  the  highest  percentage  of  home 
ownership  in  this  country  is  in  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia  has  generally  been  held  to  be 
the  second  city  on  that  list ;  but  Dr.  Laid- 
law  puts  Chicago,  and  after  it  St  Louis, 
as  following  Baltimore,  with  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  New  York  next  in 
order.  Another  striking  fact  is  that 
the  number  of  home  proprietors  in  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  in 
New  York  City  who  are  of  German  birth 
or  parentage  is  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  home  proprietors  of  pure  American 
birth ;  indeed,  the  citizens  of  New  York 
who  are  of  German  birth  or  parentage 
also  outnumber  the  whites  of  New  York  of 
pure  American  parentage.  As  to  church 
distribution,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  correlation  between  it  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  foreign-born.  Among  the 
boroughs,  that  of  Manhattan,  having  the 
largest  foreign-bom  proportion  (and  also 
the  smallest  home-owning  proportion),  has 
the  smallest  number  of  churches  in  pro- 
portion to  population.    When  we  come  to 


the  saloon  question.  Dr.  Laidlaw  corrects 
the  notion  that  an  increase  of  foreign- 
bom  citizens  is  followed  by  an  increase 
of  liquor  saloons  in  any  given  locality ; 
while  there  are  some  few  facts  which 
support  the  inference,  it  is  generally 
a  wrong  impression.  Furthermore,  Man- 
hattan liquor  licenses  prove  that  the 
Hebrews,  who  are  largely  located  both  on 
the  upper  and  lower  Eiast  Side,  are  not 
supporters  of  the  saloon  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Laidlaw's  paper  should 
be  to  impress  upon  the  New  York  settle- 
ment worker,  and  also  upon  the  institu- 
tional church  worker,  a  greater  sense  than 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  those  institutions, 
especially  in  that  section  of  the  East  Side 
containing  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  area,  but  nearly  29  per  cent  of  the 
population.  There  are  already  about 
twenty-five  so-called  settlements  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  in  this  district 
Dr.  Laidlaw  believes,  and  so  does  The 
Outlook,  that  the  retum  of  spending,  say, 
$100,000  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  to 
provide  workers  and  equipment  for  neigh- 
borhood work  in  existing  institutions  would 
be  much  larger  than  the  retum  of  spend- 
ing the  same  money  on  a  new  institution, 
unless,  indeed,  the  latter  expenditure  be 
specifically  directed  to  districts  which  are 
still  comparatively  neglected. 


A  Bowery 


In  fomier  days  the  work 
E«pioyS"ert'Bure.u  of  the    Young   Men's 

Christian  Association 
seemed  to  appeal  only  to  one  side  of  a 
man;  it  now  appeals  to  all  sides;  once 
this  work  appeared  to  many  as  relig- 
ious only — and  pietistically  religious  at 
that — but  a  larger  ideal  was  quickly  mani- 
fest, the  work  broadened,  and  now  it 
appeals  to  every  side  of  human  life  and 
endeavor.  It  is  not  only  religious  (indeed, 
it  is  more  religious  than  ever),  but  it 
is  also  educational,  industrial,  physical, 
philanthropic.  It  helps  men  to  work  as 
it  helps  them  to  life,  and  it  helps  them  to 
get  work.  The  employment  bureau  of 
the  Bowery  Branch  of  the  New  York  City 
Association  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  Association  as  a  social  force.  Last 
year,  out  of  about  four  thousand  applica- 
tions for  employment  about  twenty-five 
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hundred  situations  were  filled  through  the 
good  offices  of  this  bureau.  When  once 
duly  received,  the  applicant  is  called  upon 
for  references;  if  these  are  obtainable, 
communication  is  instituted  in  order  that 
the  man  may  be  placed,  if  possible,  in  the 
kind  of  position  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted.  In  addition  to  other  privileges, 
clothing  is  also  given  to  those  whose 
appearance  would  otherwise  be  prejudicial 
to  their  getting  employment ;  a  repairing 
department  puts  existing  garments  in  good 
order.  By  this  means  an  applicant  is 
often  enabled  to  secure  a  situation  worth 
much  more  financially  than  if  he  had  not 
had  such  assistance.  The  bureau  keeps 
in  touch  with  those  who  have  been  its 
guests  as  far  as  possible ;  they  are  so 
many  agents  for  the  institution,  supporting 
it  as  can  no  others  in  its  endeavor  to  help 
men  of  all  ages  and  creeds  out  of  destitu- 
tion and  to  place  them  in  positions  appeal- 
ing to  their  self-respect  as  well  as  to  their 
purse.  Thus  the  Association's  social 
work  exchanges  the  indolence  and  dis- 
couragement of  men,  who  otherwise  would 
be  stranded  amid  the  temptations  of  our 
cities,  for  a  condition  of  thrift  and  self- 
support 


Buddhiim  in  Japan 


The  founding  of  the 
Barrows  Lectureship  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  due  to  the 
conviction  that  with  closer  commercial 
and  political  relations  between  Asia  and 
America  there  should  be  closer  intercourse 
concerning  the  great  problems  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  This  has  already  taken 
place ;  as  this  year's  Lecturer  in  India 
and  Japan,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
says,  "  In  the  great  guild  of  scholars  there 
is  no  East  and  no  West,  all  are  one,  and 
all  contact  with  the  truth  is  mutually  in- 
structive." Dr.  Hall  has  been  lecturing 
at  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Kobe,  Tokyo,  Sendai,  and 
other  places  in  Japan.  As  in  India,  he 
announced  at  the  start  that  he  came  to 
Japan  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  mission- 
aries, not  tc  supplement  their  labors,  but 
to  follow  upon  them.  He  came  to  Japan 
from  India,  exchanging  sadness  for  hope- 
fulness, for,  he  added,  as  reported  by  a 
Japanese  journal,  there  can  be  no  greater 
contrast  than  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two 
countries  toward  life.  "  The  change  in 
coming  to  Japan  is  like  coming  from  the 


gloom  of  a  long  winter's  day  into  the 
brightness  of  spring."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Dr.  Hall  indicates  two  prin- 
cipal difficulties  hindering  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  :  (1)  Bewilder- 
ment in  reconciling  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  conclusions  of  modem 
thought,  and  (2)  the  desire  to  hold  on  to 
old  ways  and  modes  of  thought  There  is 
the  eagerness  of  educated  men  in  Japan 
to  assimilate  all  new  truth,  and  there  is 
the  conservatism  and  pessimism  of  ances- 
tral faiths.  The  "  august  system  of 
Christian  thought  instilling  a  deep  sense 
of  the  worth  of  this  present  life  "  brings 
out  more  sharply  the  sustained  sadness  of 
Buddhism,  seeking  to  root  out  all  desire 
to  live.  The  spiritual  conflict  in  Japan  is 
doubtless  exactly  as  is  here  described. 
We  believe  that  the  conflict  can  have  but 
one  issue.  As,  in  politics  and  education, 
the  Japanese  Empire  represents  to-day 
the  fruit  of  foreign  stimulus,  largely 
American,  so,  religiously,  the  Japan  of  the 
future  must  represent  the  fruitage  of  that 
seed  sown  mostly  by  American  mission- 
aries and  religious  teachers. 


Chriitodora  House 


A  little  four-page  paper, 
"  The  Christodora,"  pub- 
lished bi-monthly  at  147  Avenue  B,  New 
York,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  benefi- 
cent expansion  attained  by  the  avowedly 
evangelical  work  begun  five  years  ago  in 
a  cellar  room  amid  a  foreign  and  non- 
Protestant  population.  The  same  picture 
was  presented  in  another  way  by  the 
assembly  of  two  thousand — the  clubs  of 
Christodora  and  their  friends — that  re- 
cently filled  the  great  hall  of  the  Cooper 
Union  with  their  annual  meeting.  The 
workers  at  Christodora  House  hold  a 
Gospel  meeting  there  on  Sunday  after- 
noons for  all  who  care  to  coriie.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  their  neighbors  are  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics.  But  in  the  intercourse 
of  human  kindness  and  neighborly  help- 
fulness these  differences  do  not  protrude; 
if  recognized,  they  are  respected.  In  a 
recent  Bible-class  meeting  one  of  the 
pupils  proposed  that  they  compare  their 
different  religions,  and  it  was  done  with 
perfect  good  feeling.  The  Sunday  eve- 
ning Bible  class  is  now  tracing  the  course 
of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  studying  the 
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leading  characters  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  New  Testament  is,  of  course,  a  sub- 
ject of  study.  A  recent  note  of  success 
in  the  various  book  and  manual  studies 
that  are  carried  on  is  the  passing  of  the 
Regents'  Examination  in  elementary  Eng- 
lish by  a  class  of  four  girls.  The  member- 
ship of  the  House  in  its  various  clubs, 
classes,  and  groups  is  now  about  a  thou- 
sand, employing  seven  residents;  the 
Head  Worker  is  Miss  C.  I.  MacColl.  The 
loyalty  of  the  membership  is  put  beyond 
question  by  its  forwardness  to  contribute 
what  it  can  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt,  now  reduced  to  $3,000,  that  still 
rests  upon  the  House.  Those  who  desire 
to  help  in  this  may  address  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Sexton,  305  West  Seventieth 
Street 


Home     Rule     of    City 
Monopolies 

Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  after  a  long 
delay  not  fully  explained  by  the  message 
accompanying  his  act,  has  signed  the 
Mueller  bill  giving  to  all  the  cities  of 
Illinois  the  right  to  deal  with  their  street 
railway  problems  as  they  see  fit  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  of  such  impor- 
tance as  fully  to  explain  the  relentless 
bitterness  with  which  the  bill  was  antago- 
nized at  every  stage  by  street  railway 
interests  and  by  newspapers  and  party 
machines  contrplled  thereby.  The  bill,  it 
will  be  recalled,  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  when  ninety-seven  mem- 
bers revolted  against  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  after  that  oflScer,  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  had  refused  to 
allow  roll-calls  and  attempted  by  brazen 
decisions  to  declare  a  substitute  bill 
adopted — a  substitute  supported  by  the 
street  railway  lobby.  Forced  at  last  to 
submit  to  the  "  insurgent "  majority. 
Speaker  Miller  weakly  defended  his  usur- 
pations by  claiming  that  he  had  heard 
that  money  was  being  used  to  further  the 
bill  championed  by  the  city  government  of 
Chicago  and  the  municipal  reform  bodies. 
An  investigation  of  this  charge  was  forced 
upon  the  Speaker  by  the  friends  of  the 
Mueller  bill,  and  at  this  investigation  his 
testimony  in  support  of  it  proved  flimsy 
to  a  degree  almost  incredible.     The  Chi- 


cago "  Record-Herald's  "  neat  summary 
of  it  began  as  follows : 

A  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whose 
appearance  he  cannot  describe,  engaged  him 
in  conversation  at  the  Leiand  Hotel  and 
finally  said:  "If  you  are  for  the  Mueller  bill 
you  will  be  tat:en  care  of." 

Another  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  also 
stopped  him  in  the  Leiand  Hotel  and  told 
him  that  if  he  would  give  a  roll-call  on  the 
Mueller  bill  he  would  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Miller  made  no  effort  to  identify  either 
of  these  men,  and  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony paid  very  little  attention  to  them  at  the 
time.  He  is  not  sure  that  he  could  recognize 
them  now. 

The  rest  of  his  testimony  was  of  like 
character,  and  his  whole  attempt  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself  by  raising  the  cry 
of  "  Stop  bribe-takers "  against  others 
only  resulted  in  his  further  humiliation 
and  the  further  discrediting  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mueller  bill.  In  Chicago 
the  Lorimer  machine,  for  which  the  Speaker 
seemed  to  act,  became  so  odious  to  citizens 
of  all  parties  that  this  odium  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  Governor  if  he  vetoed 
the  Mueller  bill,  no  matter  what  his  objec- 
tions. Had  the  bill  first  been  considered 
in  this  temper,  a  carefully  framed  measure 
would  not  have  been  the  result.  The  bill, 
however,  was  framed  when  the  friends  of 
municipal  freedom  were  ready  to  make 
all  reasonable  concessions  to  the  fears  of 
its  opponents,  and  the  law  now  on  the 
statute-books — the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country — is  a  model  for  other  States  to 
consider. 

The  essential  features  of  the  law  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Every  city  shall  have  power  to  own.  con- 
struct, purchase,  and  operate  street  railways 
within  Its  corporate  limits. 

2.  The  city  shall  have  power  to  lease  the 
roads  for  not  longer  than  twenty  years  upon 
terms  prescribed  by  its  Council. 

3.  The  city  shall  not  operate  the  roads  with- 
out a  referendum  at  which  three-fifths  of  the 
voters  favor  municipal  operation. 

4.  The  City  Council  shall  not  lease  the  roads 
for  a  longer  time  than  five  years  without  a 
referendum  if  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  de- 
mand it  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  to  lease. 

5.  The  city  may  buy  or  build  roads  by  issu- 
ing interest-bearing  "street  railway  certifi- 
cates," payable  out  of  the  revenues  oi  the  sys- 
tem, or,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  uie 
voters,  may  issue  ordinary  city  bonds. 

6.  Every  city  owning  or  owning  and  operat- 
ing street  railways  must  keep  and  publish  the 
accounts  thereof  in  such  form  as  will  show  the 
public  the  exact  income  and  expenses,  making 
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reasonable  allowance  for  interest,  for  depre- 
ciation, and  for  the  loss  of  taxes  whicn  a 
privately  owned  road  would  pay. 

7.  The  act  shall  not  come  in  force  in  any 
city  except  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters. 

The  act,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  a  radical 
one.  Municipal  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways cannot  be  put  in  force  without  the 
approval  of  the  citizens  by  a  three-fifths 
majority.  City  bonds  cannot  be  issued 
without  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
joritjr.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  no 
experiment  unless  something  more  than  a 
partisan  majority  of  the  people  approve 
and  the  measure  has  the  degree  of  sup- 
port essential  to  its  firm  prosecution. 
City  Councils  may  still  lease  roads  to 
private  companies,  subject  only  to  the 
limitation  that  the  people  may  veto  a  long 
lease  if  dissatisfied  with  its  terms  or  with 
the  means  by  which  its  passage  was 
secured.  Under  the  bill  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago will  probably  grant  different  com- 
panies new  leases  for  limited  terms,  all 
expiring  at  the  same  time,  when  the  city 
may  either  introduce  a  comprehensive 
system  of  municipal  operation  or  grant  a 
new  lease  to  a  unified  private  company 
upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the  public.  In 
any  event,  however,  the  city  is  made  free 
to  act  as  the  public  welfare  seems  to 
require.  It  is  no  longer  subject  to 
the  terms  which  private  companies  may 
persuade  Councilmen  to  accept  The 
public  is  given  the  mastery,  and  the 
private  company  may  continue  to  serve 
the  public  only  by  guaranteeing  a  better 
public  service. 

The    Kishenev    Massacre 
Who  Is  Responsible? 

Last  week,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Cranborne,  Under  Foreign 
Secretary,  publicly  stated  that  the  number 
of  Jews  massacred  and  maltreated  at 
Kishenev  was  twice  as -great  as  the  num- 
ber mentioned  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment's official  despatches.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  Russian  Government  itself 
was  misinformed  at  first;  at  all  events, 
it  has  now  apparently  recognized  the 
existence  of  universal  censure  and  has 
removed  General  Raaben,  Governor  of 
the  province  of  Bessarabia,  presumably  as 
a  punishment  for  having  failed  to  prevent, 


or  promptly  suppress,  the  anti-Jewish  riot. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  and 
his  advisers  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
ashamed  of — or  at  least  regret — the  out- 
break of  murderous  violence  from  which 
the  Jews  of  Kishenev  suffered;  but  it 
does  not  relieve  them  of  direct — and  still 
less  of  indirect — responsibility  therefor. 

When  a  Government  formally  and  delib- 
erately discriminates  against  one  class  of 
its  subjects ;  denies  them  rights  granted 
to  all  others;  permits  its  clergy  to  de- 
nounce them  and  excite  religious  feeling 
agafnst  them ;  and  fails  to  check  news- 
paper incitement  to  violence,  though,  by 
means  of  its  press  censorship,  it  has  full 
power  to  do  so,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
throw  on  a  provincial  governor  all  the 
responsibility  and  all  the  blame  for  a 
catastrophe  to  which  its  own  acts  have 
contributed.  The  Russian  Government 
has  discriminated  against  the  Jews,  in  a 
legislative  way,  ever  since  it  acquired  the 
territory  in  which  most  of  thenj  now  live. 
The  unrepealed  laws  relating  to  them,  and 
to  no  other  class  in  the  Empire,  fill  nearly 
three  hundred  closely  printed  octavo 
pages  in  the  statute-books,  and  touch 
almost  every  province  of  human  life.  If 
a  Jew  wishes  to  give  his  son  an  education 
that  will  fit  him  for  a  professional  career, 
he  finds  himself  stopped  by  a  law  restrict- 
ing the  admission  of  Jews  to  the  univer- 
sities. If  he  desires  to  become  a  farmer, 
or  to  bring  his  son  up  as  a  farmer,  he 
runs  against  a  law  forbidding  him  to  buy 
or  rent  land  from  either  peasants  or 
landed  proprietors.  If  an  estate  happens 
to  come  to  him  by  bequest,  he  is  forced 
to  sell  it  within  six  months.  If  he  wishes 
to  enter  the  Government  service  in  any 
capacity  whatever,  he  finds  .  the  door 
closed  against  him  by  legislative  enact- 
ment If  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  liberal 
education,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  his  way  by  repressive  legisla- 
tion, he  is  stopped  on  the  threshold  of 
his  professional  career  by  a  law  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  Jews  that  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  or  that  shall  be  allowed 
to  practice  medicine.  If  he  is  drawn  as 
a  conscript  and  goes  into  the  army,  neither 
exceptional  ability  nor  distinguished  gal- 
lantry in  action  will  entitle  him  to  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  non-commissioned 
officer.  He  has  to  pay  taxes  from  which 
all  other  citizens  are  exempt ;  he  is  denied 
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the  privilege  which  other  citizens  ha\^e  of 
choosing  his  own  place  of  residence ;  he 
is  cramped  and  harassed  by  all  sorts  of 
exceptional  decrees  and  regulations ;  and, 
finally,  in  ecclesiastical  circulars  as  well 
as  in  official  documents  and  speeches,  he  is 
contemptuously  referred  to  as  a  "  zheed  " 
or  "  sheeny." 

An  illustration  of  the  habitual  tone 
taken  by  the  Russian  priesthood  concern- 
ing the  Jews  is  furnished  by  two  recent 
ecclesiastical  circulars  issued  by  high 
officials  in  the  Russian  Church.  The 
circular  of  the  Bishop  of  Zhitomir  and 
Volhynia  denounces  the  "sheenies,"  de- 
claring that  all  the  economic  distress  of 
the  orthodox  peasantry  is  due  to  them, 
and  calls  upon  all  priests  and  all  loyal 
people  living  in  Volhynia  to  "  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  the  work  of 
Russifsring  the  country."  Another  circu- 
lar-letter from  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  province  of  Mohilef 
follows  the  same  line,  saying,  "  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
western  Russia,  including  the  province  of 
Mohilef,  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  by  the 
Jews?  The  latter  have  settled  among 
them,  have  taken  into  their  own  hands 
all  the  markets,  all  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  province,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the 
houses  of  the  original  Russian  population, 
in  town  and  country,  and  have  crowded 
the  orthodox  peasantry  into  out-of-the-way 
places,  starving  and  ruining  them  com- 
pletely." These  are  only  samples  of  the 
sort  of  doctrine  continually  preached  to 
the  orthodox  peasants  by  their  priests. 

When  a  Government,  both  by  its  politi- 
cal and  its  ecclesiastical  officials,  takes 
such  an  attitude  as  this  toward  one  class 
of  its  citizens;  when  it  shows,  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  its  hostility  to  them ;  singles 
them  out  for  exceptional  and  sternly  re- 
pressive legislation;  and  treats  them, 
generally,  as  if  they  were  not  only  a 
dangerous  but  a  despicable  element  of 
society,  it  cannot  justly  throw  the  blame 
for  the  resulting  catastrophe  either  upon 
the  peasants  who  follow  its  lead  or  upon 
the  Governor  of  the  particular  province 
in  which  the  disorder  occurs. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  Kishenev  massacre  is 
even  more  direct  than  this.  All  of  the 
liberal  Russian  newspapers  agree  that  the 


feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Jews  in  Bessarabia 
was  fostered  and  encouraged,  if  not  wholly 
roused,  by  a  Judaeophobe  named  Krushe- 
van,  who  edited  and  published  in  Kishe- 
nev a  newspaper  called  '*  Bessarabets  " 
(the  Bessarabian).  The  Department  of 
Press  Censorship,  which  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  which  sends  to  the  Russian 
press  almost  daily  circulars  of  instruction 
with  regard  to  matters  that  may  or  may 
not  be  discussed,  allowed  the  "  Bessara- 
bets "  to  publish,  day  after  day,  for 
months,  editorial  articles  filled  with  the 
bitterest  abuse  of  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  to  excite  religious  bigotry  and 
class  hatred  by  every  means  in  its  power. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  orthodox  Christian  peasants  of  the 
town,  who  knew  that  the  **  Bessarabets  " 
was  censored  by  the  vice-Govemor  of  the 
province,  should  have  believed  that  in 
beating  and  robbing  the  Jews  they  were 
carrying  out  in  practice  the  governmental 
policy,  and  giving  a  salutary  lesson  to  a 
lot  of  despicable  "sheenies"  who  were 
enemies  of  the  Czar  and  of  his  Holy 
Orthodox  Church. 

Nor  can  the  Department  of  Press  Cen- 
sorship and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
evade  responsibility  by  saying  that  they 
did  not  desire  nor  anticipate  this  tragic 
result  Anti-Semitic  riots  are  not  a  new 
thing  in  southwestern  Russia,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  in  many  previous  cases 
that  where  the  peasants  are  ignorant  and 
bigoted  their  passions  are  easily  aroused  by 
appeals  to  religious  feeling  and  racial  an- 
tipathy, and  that  tragedy  is  the  inevitable 
result  If  the  Russian  Government  will  set 
its  people  an  example  of  justice  and  human- 
ity by  abolishing  its  class  laws  and  deal- 
ing with  Jews  as  it  deals  with  its  other 
citizens,  there  will  be  no  more  Kishenev 
massacres,  and  the  Czar's  proclamation 
of  religious  tolerance  will  perhaps  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  as  a  sincere  expression  of  an  honest 
purpose. 

The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  has 
suggested  that  America  must  get  rid  of 
its  own  lynchings  before  it  is  in  a  p  ^sition 
to  remonstrate  mth  Russia  for  its  mal- 
treatment of  the  Jews.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  regarding  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ica and  Russia  in  this  matter  as  analogous. 
The  Constitution   of  the  United  States 
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guarantees  all  its  citizens,  whatever  their 
race  or  religion,  equal  civil  rights.  Their 
equal  political  rights  may  be  questioned, 
but  no  State,  no  courts  of  justice,  no  offi- 
cial, questions  the  equal  civil  rights  of  all 
citizens.  Violation  of  these  rights  by  spo- 
radic mobs  has  had  no  approval  by  magis- 
trates, no  sanction  by  law,  no  justification 
by  churches.  The  same  voice  in  America 
which  condemns  lynch  law  here  rightly 
condemns  organized  and  applauded  lynch 
law  in  Russia.  Public  opinion  is  limited 
by  no  geographical  boundaries ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  whole  civilized  world  should 
unite  in  condemning,  not  merely  the 
massacres  at  Kishenev,  but  the  laws  and 
ecclesiastical  appeals  to  prejudice  which 
have  incited  to  those  massacres. 


A  Page  of  History 

We  publish  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
a  letter  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  recon- 
struction in  the  Southern  States,  written 
in  1885.  It  has  more  than  a  merely  per- 
sonal interest,  because  it  throws  light  on 
the  question  recently  discussed  in  the 
public  press  respecting  the  views  of  such 
leaders  of  public  opinion  as  Abraham 
Lincohi  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  con- 
cerning universal  suffrage  in  the  Southern 
States.  Did  they  believe  that  giving  the 
ballot  to  the  negroes  should  have  been  im- 
posed upon  the  Southern  States  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  readmission  to  the 
Union  ?  Would  they  believe  now  that  the 
ballot  should  be  given  to  all  negroes  in  the 
South,  regardless  of  competence  or  char- 
acter, and  that  this  policy  should  be  forced 
upon  the  Southern  States  either  by  Con- 
gressional action  or  by  public  opinion  ? 
That  single  sentences  may  be  found  in  the 
published  utterances  of  both  these  men 
which,  wrested  from  their  connection,  can 
be  made  to  do  service  in  supporting  an 
affirmative  answer  to  these  questions,  is 
true.  But  though  partisan  controversies 
are  conducted  in  this  manner,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  study  history,  and  the  impartial 
student  of  history  can  have  no  doubt  that 
both  men  would  have  given  a  negative 
answer  to  these  questions. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  attitude  was  clearly  \ 
defined  by  him  officially  in  his  Proclama- 
tion of  Amnesty  in  1863.     In  this  Procla- 
mation, issued  before  the  war  was  over. 


he  authorized  the  people  in  certain  of  the 
seceded  States  to  convene  and  re-establish 
a  State  government.  The  only  requirement 
respecting  the  negroes  was  contained  in  the 
following  sentence :  "  And  I  do  further 
proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that 
any  provision  which  may  be  adopted  by 
such  State  government  in  relation  to  the 
freed  people  of  such  State,  which  shall 
recognize  and  declare  their  permanent 
freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and 
which  may  yet  be  consistent,  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  with  their  present  con- 
dition as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless 
class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  thg^ 
National  Executive."  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  language  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  more  explicitly  have  declared  his 
faith  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  could  be  trusted  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  late  slaves.  Under  this  Procla- 
mation, Louisiana  was  reorganized  as  a 
State,  and  adopted  a  constitution  by  which 
slavery  was  forever  abolished.  A  little 
later  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  seceded  States,  which 
provided  for  an  enrollment  of  the  white 
male  citizens,  and  for  an  election  by  "loyal 
white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
For  other  reasons  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to 
sign  this  bill,  but  he  declared  at  the  same 
time,  "I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  system 
for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill  as 
one  very  proper  plan  for  the  loyal  people 
of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it"  In  his^ 
well-known  letter  to  Governor  Hahn,  of 
Louisiana,  suggesting  the  experiment  of  ^ 
negro  suffrage,  beginning  with  those  who  ) 
had  served  in  the  Union  army  and  could  | 
read  and  write,  he  indicated  his  approval  \ 
of  a  limited  negro  suffrage ;  but  it  is  clear  i 
that  even  such  limited  negro  suffrage  he 
would  not  have  imposed  by  Federal  force 
upon  the  seceded  States.  ^ 

Such  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  ;  what 
was  Mr.  Beecher's?  In  1865  the  war 
had  closed.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  assas- 
sinated, Mr.  Johnson  had  assumed  the 
Presidency,  the  issue  between  the  radical 
and  conservative  Republicans  had  begun, 
aggravated  a  little  later  into  a  hot  political 
controversy.  At  this  time  Mr.  Beecher 
preached  his  famous  sermon  on  the 
"Conditions  of  the  Restored  Union.'"* 
In  this  sermon  he  declared  his  belief^ 
that  suffrage  is  a  natural  right.  He 
would  like  to  see  admitted  to  the  suffrage 
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all  negroes,  all  foreigners,  and  all  women, 
regardless  of  the  question  of  their  edu- 
cational or  other  qualifications,  in  the 
faith  that  the  suffrage  itself  would  prove 
adequate  education.  But  he  explicitly 
declared  that  he  would  not  force  this 
opinion  upon  a  reluctant  or  a  resisting 
Southern  State.  "The  best  intentions 
of  the  Government,"  he  said,  "will  be 
defeated  if  the  laws  that  are  made  touch- 
ing this  matter  [the  general  treatment  of 
the  negro]  are  such  as  are  calculated  to 
excite  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  the 
white  people  in  the  South  toward  the 
black  people  there.     I  except  the  single 


the  first  Democratic  President  after  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Beecher  supported  his 
election.  In  March,  1885,  on  a  Western 
lecture  tour,  he  wrote  for  the  "  Courier- 
Journal,"  of  Louisville,  the  letter  which 
we  reprint  on  another  page.  One  sen- 
tence in  this  letter,  taken  out  of  its 
connection,  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  he  believed  the  experiment  of 
universal  negro  suffrage  was  a  success : 
"  The  result  has  shown  that  the  colored 
people  have  not  misused  this  power." 
But  the  context  clearly  shows  that  he 
means  that  they  did  not  use  it  with  evil 
intent ;  he  does  not  mean  that  the  results 


decree  of  emancipation.     That  must  stand/^  were  beneficial;  for  he  adds:  "Thecol- 


thougb  men  dislike  it."  And  again  :  "  I 
would  be  willing,  not  as  a  finality,  but  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  what  I  hope  to  get 
by  and  by,  to  take  the  suffrage  for  those 
colored  men  who  bore  arms  in  our  late 
war  for  the  salvation  of  this  Government" 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  new  Constitutions  in  the 
South,  we  believe  without  exception,  give 
the  suffrage  to  all  such  negroes,  and  to 
more. 

The  counsels  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.^ 
Beecher  were  not  followed.  Universal 
suffrage  was  imposed  upon  the  South. 
The  result  was  a  solid  negro  vote  oppos- 
ing itself  to  a  solid  white  vote  in  the 
South,  and  a  solid  South  opposing  itself 
to  a  solid  North  in  the  Nation ;  it  was, 
m  short,  the  initiation  of  a  race  war  in 
the  South  and  a  continuance  of  a  sec- 
tional war  in  the  country.  In  addition, 
was  a  carnival  of  corruption  in  States 
where  the  negroes  dominated,  producing 
a  condition  which  was  unendurable.  By 
1876  this  period  of  negro  domination  had 
been  brought  to  an  end,  sometimes  by 
the  union  of  moderate  white  Republicans 
with  Democrats,  sometimes  by  paying  the 
negroes  not  to  go  to  the  polls,  sometimes 
by  fraud  and  violence.  Not  till  this  was 
accomplished  had  the  South  peace  or  a 


ored  people  of  the  South,  after  becoming 
citizens,  did  not  seek  revenge  or  mischief. 
They  intended  well.  It  was  not  their 
fault  that  many  of  the  results  were  eviL" 
It  is  clear  from  the  letter  as  a  whole 
that  Mr.  Beecher  recognized  the  enor- 
mous evils  which  universal  suffrage  im- 
posed upon  the  South,  evils  so  great  that 
in  his  opinion  they  palliated,  perhaps 
excused,  though  they  did  not  justify, 
the  revolutionary  methods  employed  to 
bring  them  to  an  end.  "In  those  States 
where  legislatures  were  in  the  power  of 
the  late  slaves,  and  where  Northern 
men,  not  always  the  wisest,  led  them 
on  to  foolish  and  wasteful  legislation, 
increasing  taxation  and  squandering  the 
result  of  it,  plunging  the  State  into  debt 
by  an  unmerciful  issue  of  bonds,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  something  like  revo- 
lutionary methods  were  adopted,  and  that 
self-defense  led  men  to  violent  resistance." 
In  view  of  these  utterances,  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  neither  Mr.  Beecher  nor 
Mr.  Lincoln  would,  if  they  could,  impose 
universal  suffrage  on  the  Southern  States 
to-day.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  universal  suffrage. 
Mr.  Beecher  would  not,  because  he  did 
not  believe  in  imposing  his  own  beliefs  on 
a  community  which  did  not  accept  them. 


hope  of  prosperity.     Says  Professor  Bryce     In  1863,  though  the  war  was  not  ended,V 
in     the     "  American     Commonwealth  :'\  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  trusted  the  people 


"  Not  until  the  whites  regained  control, 
between  1870  and  1876,  did  the  in- 
dustrial regeneration  of  the  country 
fairly  begin."  Attempts  to  bolster  up 
negro  domination  by  Federal  troops  and 
proposed  Federal  Force  Bills  and  the. 
like  failed,  and  were  abandoned.  At 
length,  in  1884,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected. 


in  the  Southern  States  to  deal  justly  with 
the  race  problem.  In  1865,  when  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  Mr.  Beecher  would 
have  trusted  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  to  deal  justly  with  the  race  prob- 
lem. In  1885,  when  experiment  had 
shown  the  eVil  results  of  placing  Southern 
States    under     negro     domination,    Mr.^ 


;^^6 

:^  **?««»>««;  would  have  trusted  the  Southern 

*-^tn.tc8  to  deal  justly  with  the  race  prob- 

l^:r»rt-     It  IS  certain  that  in    1903,    when 

^l^«    Southern   States   have    shown   their 

^l^»irc  tor  the  education  and  the  welfare 

^^f   the  colored  people  by  the  money  which 

^t^ey  have   paid   in   taxes   for   a   public 

school  system  providing  alike  for  negroes 

^x^d  for  whites,  by  selling  them  thousands 
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coin  nor  Mr.  Beecher  would  wish  to  see 
universal  and  unqualified  suffrage  forced 
upon  the  South  either  by  CongressionaL 
action  or  by  public  opinion.  ^ 


Resurrection  Now 


teristic  clearness  and  effectiveness.  "  We 
are  to  turn  away  from  that  which  drags 
us  downward  and  makes  us  like  the  beasts, 
and  follow  after  that  which  draws  us 
upward  toward  the  likeness  of  Christ :  that 
is  the  law  of  resurrection  now.    Those 


^  ftcre*  of  Ur.A  V        — *-^.«^«^«o         In  a  very  suggestive  discussion  of"  Res- 

V^TnaVrl  K  **"^»  ^^Y  ^^cou^aging  them  in  urrection    Now"  which    Dr.  van  Dyke 

r»nn?i    ^i'^^'"^^''.^^  ^as  recently  included  in  a  small  volume 

^^^mnlirL"^^  ^^T\  ^"    ^P^^^   ^^  political  of  sermons,  « The  Open   Door,"  which 

^'^^hLr      "fli  u    .^'^•^^"^^^     and  Mr.  bears  the   imprint  of    the   Presbyterian 

dvocate  r       ^""^  ^**^  ^^^  ^**^  ^^^^  ^^  Publication,  the  principle  of  the 

*^«H  rJ^^T^^u^^  ^^  mutual  confidence  present  resurrection,  the  constant  rising 

nd  of  ^tween   South  and  North,  from  the  dead,  is  illustrated  with  charac- 

{iiiu  ui   mutual    confidence    and    resnect  ^a^i^^i^*^  ^1a<«.mm«<.  ««  j  a^mm«-:..ama«<%      «  mt^ 

*?«!!**"  ^l''''^  ""**  ^'''te,  as  the  only  pos- 
!i^l  5«"lu ''tJ*  °*  P"^^°«  »«  end  to  race 
Nation  ***  *"**  sectional  war  in  the 

would     **  "^^  ^  say  that  either  of  them     «  titc  mw  u^  icoun^uwu  uuw.     xuuac 

T^^H  approve  of  the  repeal  of  the  Fif-    who  have  risen  must  be  ever  rising.     The 

^r^\A  ^"^^ndn^ent;  that  either  of  them 

would  approve  the  exclusion  of  a  negro 

irom  the  ballot  simply  because  he  is  a 

U«8To ;   that  either  of  them  would  have 

demanded  less  than  equal  and  fair  treat- 

ot  them  would  have  approved  laws  con- 
cerning the  suffrage  which  say  one  thing 
and  are  so  enforced  as  to  mean  another ; 
that  either  of  them  would  have  accepted, 
a*  a  finality,  any  other  qualification  for 
the  suffrage  than  that  of  personal  com- 
petence  and   character  in    both    races;     ,     ._,    _^ 

that  either  of  them  would  have  thought     which  may  be  read  **  as  a  divine  poem. 


resurrection  of  the  life  must  be  the  upward 
life." 

In  this  sense  a  man  may  die  daily,  or 
rise  daily  into  a  higher  life.  He  may  be 
diminishing  his  spiritual  vitality,  or  he 
may  increase  it  He  may  jveaken  his 
character  or  strengthen  it;  one  dies  or 
renews  his  life  in  every  choice.  There 
are  two  sides  to  everything,  as  Dr.  van 
Dyke  points  out.  There  are  the  two  great 
aspects  of  the  natural  world :  the  sensuous 
side,  which  may  be  read  "  as  a  grocer's 
account  book;"  and  the   spiritual   side, 


It  safe  or  wise  to  put  one  race,  with- 
out voice  or  representation,  under  the 
political  control  of  another  race,  how- 
ever humane  and  friendly  it  might  be. 
These  are  different  forms  of  the  same 
essential  question,  and  on  this  question 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  point  out  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Beecher,  the  only 
ground  on  which  giving  unqualified  suf- 
frage to  the  negro  race  in  1863  was,  or 
indeed  could  be,  justified  was  that  it  was 
necessary  for  their  defense ;  that  neither 
Mr.  Lincoln  nor  Mr.  Beecher  believed 
that  it  was  the  best  method  of  providing 

for  their  defense ;  and  that  now,  after  ^  in  folly,  selfishness,  and  lust  Love  may 
experience  has  proved  that  this  was  not  a  be  either  a  harbor  light  or  it  may  be  a 
successful  method  for  their  defense,  that,  false  beacon.  Everything  depends  on 
on  the  contrary,  it  only  aggravated  the  what  we  seek  to  find  and  to  put  into 
evils  of  their  condition,  neither  Mr.  Lin-     human  relations.     It  is  not  always  true 


Dr.  van  Dyke  recalls  the  remark  of  an 
Englishman  looking  down  upon  the  motion- 
less m^r  de  glace,  **  All  that  ice  would  bring 
a  lot  of  money  in  a  hot  season  in  Calcutta, 
don't  you  know,"  and  he  reminds  us  at 
the  same  moment  that  Coleridge  in  his 
sublime  hymn  hears  "those  silent  cata- 
racts of  frozen  splendor  singing  the  eternal 
praise  of  God."  So  the  man  who  looks  at 
nature  sees  one  side  or  the  other  accord- 
ing to  nis  character ;  for  we  see  what  we 
choose  to  see. 

The  same  law  holds  in  human  relation- 
ships. Such  relationships  are  founded 
either  in  honor,  purity,  and  generosity,  or 
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that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps;  "he  is  better  known  by  the  pur- 
pose with  which  he  keeps  it."  The  Phari- 
sees were  eminently  respectable  people,  so 
far  as  their  associations  were  concerned, 
but  th^  were  whited  sepulchers;  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  kept  company  with 
publicans  and  sinners  and  remained  spot- 
less. If  we  go  to  our  fellow-men  to  gratify 
our  ambition  or  avarice,  or  our  senses,  we 
die  daily,  and  we  bring  death  to  others ; 
but  if  we  go  to  them  to  give  and  receive 
noble  impulses,  we  live  daily  on  an  ascend- 
ing scale.  It  is  necessary  to  know  .the 
world,  or,  as  people  say,  to  know  life ;  but 
that  does  not  mean  intimate  familiarity 
with  vice — an  intimacy  which  passes  with 
some  persons  as  a  knowledge  of  life,  but 
is  reaUy  a  knowledge  of  death.  One 
needs  very  little  knowledge  of  vice  in 
order  to  get  all  the  good  that  can  come 
from  such  knowledge,  but  one  can  never 
know  enough  of  virtue. 

In  art  and  literature  the  same  choice  is 
constantly  presented.  There  is  music 
which  cleanses  and  music  which  defiles. 
There  are  paintings  which  debilitate  and 
paintings  which  stimulate.  There  are 
dramas  which  purify  our  hearts,  as  Aris- 
totle said  the  drama  ought  to  purify,  "  by 
pity,  fear,  and  love,*'  and  there  are  dramas 
which  corrupt  us  by  the  things  th^  pre- 
sent, or  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  inter- 
pret them.  There  are  books  which 
broaden  the  horizon,  clarify  the  ideab, 
and  give  the  whole  nature  energy  and 
hope ;  there  are  books  which  confuse  the 
moral  issues,  leave  an  evil  deposit  in  the 
memory,  and  devitalize  us.  We  may  walk 
with  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  and  Brown- 
ing, and  have  all  the  best  that  is  in  us 
reinforced  by  a  clearer  and  cleaner  knowl- 
edge of  life;  or  we  may  live  with  the 
decadents  and  have  our  vision  limited, 
our  moral  sense  confused,  and  our  natures 
poisoned.  One  may  need  to  know  these 
men,  but  no  one  ought  to  live  with  them. 
This  broad  line  of  division  runs  through 
every  department  of  life.  This  decisive 
choice  between  life  and  death  is  made  at 
every  point;  and  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion is,  whether  in  this  present  life  we 
shall  begin  to  die  or  begin  to  live ;  whether 
the  processes  of  death  or  the  processes  of 
life  shall  be  started  in  us ;  for  there  dan 
be  no  resurrection  hereafter  unless  there 
is  a  resurrection  now. 


The  Spectator 


Should  the  Spectator  make  a  list  of 
certain  things,  abstract  and  concrete,  which 
he  has  been  wishing  for  a  good  part  of 
his  life,  and  which  he  has  never  possessed, 
the  list  would  not  be  a  long  one,  but  it 
would  show  that  adjustment  to  depriva- 
tion is  oftener  the  outcome  of  inertia  than 
of  stem  denial.  Now,  the  Spectator  has 
always  been  wishing  for  a  large  fine 
globe,  completely  equipped  with  every  aid 
for  geographical  and  astronomical  study. 
That  globe,  and  a  stuffed  owl,  as  superb 
a  specimen  as  taxidermy  can  furnish,  with 
a  model  traveling  trunk,  complete  in  every 
detail  and  always  ready  for  a  journey 
anywhere  under  the  sun  and  at  a  moment's 
notice,  would  lead  the  list — and  yet  he 
knows,  should  he  possess  all  this,  he  would 
miss  the  wishing  he  has  wished  so  long. 
To  have  founded  something  worth  while, 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  a 
first  impulse  to  some  great  enterprise  or 
industry  accelerating  the  world's  progress, 
was  another  unsatisfied  longing,  until 
the  other  day,  when  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  visit  a  chewing-gum  factory.  Then  it 
was  revealed  to  him  how  in  his  early  boy- 
hood he  had  helped  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stones  of  what  is  now  a  great  commercial 
industry,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
distinctively  American  enterprises — its 
product  in  constant  demand  from  Cuba 
to  Cape  Nome,  while  Great  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe  at  last,  it  is  asserted, 
import  the  article  in  large  quantities. 


Under  what  difficulties  had  the  Specta- 
tor once  been  a  pioneer  manufacturer  of 
chewing  gum  1  What  a  contrast  between 
the  barefooted  boy,  his  mouth  filled  with 
gritty  spruce  gum  or  flinty  shoemakers' 
wax,  his  jaws  doing  their  best  to  work 
the  transformation  desired,  and  the  great 
factory  with  hundreds  of  employees  sup- 
plemented by  machinery  impelled  by  elec- 
tricity and  steam  1  The  combined  product 
of  all  the  factories  in  the  country  is  not 
less  than  seventy-five  miles  a  day  of  gum- 
stick.  If  gum-chewing  is  really  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  of  the  human  race, 
and  irrepressible  (man  seons  ago  was  a 
savage  ruminant,  some  savants  declare), 
what  a  boon  to  have  the  necessity  served 
up  so  daintily  and  under  the  strict  sani- 
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tary  surveillance  that  characterizes  every 
chewing-gum  factory  I  If  called  upon 
(which  he  hopes  he  will  not  be)  to  answer 
the  question,  "  What  is  the  relation  of 
chewing-gum  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion?" the  personal  experience  of  the 
Spectator  as  a  lad  will  inevitably  influence 
his  convictions. 

"  And  that  seventy-five  miles  of  chew- 
ing-gum/' said  the  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  lesser  factories  (like  the  employees, 
uniformed  in  white  and  thoroughly  pow- 
dered with  sugar  dust — his  factory  uses 
one  ton  of  pulverized  daily),  "does  not 
include  the  spruce-gum  industry.  That's 
another  matter,  a  lesser  industry  than  the 
chicle,  but  a  large  industry  all  the  same." 
Chicle,  the  basis  of  the  popular  chewing- 
gums,  the  Spectator  was  informed,  is  the 
product  of  a  species  of  the  india-rubber 
tree,  indigenous  from  Mexico  to  Guiana; 
the  amount  of  crude  chicle  exported  an- 
nually from  Mexico  to  New  York  is  some 
four  million  pounds.  Chicle  was  dis- 
covered to  be  chewable  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  already  **  evoluted  "  several 
chewing-gum  millionaires.  There  is  a 
Chewing-Gum  Trust,  of  course,  control- 
ling absolutely  the  sale  of  chicle. 

The  sense  of  having  a  basic  place  in  a 
great  industry  is  so  consolatory  to  the  Spec- 
tator that  he  can  but  desire  to  make  his 
many  co-workers  in  that  pioneer  industry 
years  and  years  ago  aware  of  what  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  pass. 
Think  of  the  slot-machines,  and  the  host 
of  collectors  of  spruce  in  the  woods  of 
Maine  and  of  chicle  in  the  wild  forests 
of  Mexico,  each  getting  a  good  income 
from  chewing-gum  1  Then  some  there  be 
who  advocate  gum-chewing  as  a  mind 
cure — an  antidote  for  cerebral  irritation. 
The  Spectator  agrees,  however,  with  the 
Editor's  Study  of  "Harper's  Monthly," 
who,  in  commenting  upon  this  fresh  justi- 
fication of  the  habit  a  few  years  ago,  aptly 
said :  "  I  confess  I  have  the  same  sort  of 
hope  in  the  gum  cure  that  I  have  in  the 
mind  cure — and  perhaps  more  in  the  cure 
of  the  mind  by  the  action  of  the  gums 
than  I  have  for  the  cure  of  the  gums  by 
the  action  of  the  mind." 

The  gum  the  Spectator  liked  best  when 
a  bov,  and  in  the  making  of  which  he 


served  thorough  apprenticeship,  was  akin 
to  chicle,  in  that  it  was  a  product  of  the 
rubber-tree.  Those  were  the  days  of 
unmitigated  india-rubber  overshoes — 
"gums,"  they  were  commonly  called — 
stretchy,  sweaty  things,  but  better  for 
wading  in  deep  puddles  than  shoes  well 
plastered  with  mutton-tallow.  From  the 
tops  of  these  gum  shoes  a  strip  could  be 
cut,  which,  well  roasted  over  a  lamp 
fiame,  might  be  in  time,  if  the  manufac- 
turer's patience  and  jaws  held  out,  con- 
verted into  what  squeaked  appetizingly 
when  chewed,  and  was  sure  to  call  forth 
solicitations  for  a  loan  at  least — for,  be  it 
remembered,  disease  germs,  bacilli,  and 
exchange  of  microbes  were  utterly  un- 
heard of  by  the  gum  manufacturers  of — 
spare  the  Spectator's  telling  just  how 
many  years  ago. 

When  the  Spectator  would  le^m  what 
class  of  his  countrymen  are  the  greatest 
patrons  of  the  chewing-gum  industry,  he 
was  told  that  wheelmen,  athletes,  ball- 
players, and  railroad  employees  of  all 
grades,  particularly  engineers,  are  among 
the  heavy  consumers.  The  habit  is  ?bout 
evenly  divided  between  the  sexes,  and 
largely  confined  to  wage-earners  of  both. 
The  employees  of  most  of  the  gum  fac- 
tories are  forbidden  to  chew  gum  when 
upon  duty — a  rule  which,  if  followed  in 
similar  establishments,  would  undoubtedly 
cut  down  the  revenue  of  the  industry  con- 
siderably. For  concentration  of  thought — 
as  in  chess — chewing-gum  is  largely  recog- 
nized as  helpful.  Sailors,  yachtsmen,  and 
miners  are  seldom  without  it.  The  Spec- 
tator has  heard  rumors  of  a  bishop  or  two 
and  a  judge  who  would  miss  it  greatly 
when  under  mental  stress  or  strain. 

That  the  chewing-gum  industry  may  be 
doing  some  good,  after  all,  was  impressed 
upon  the  Spectator  with  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  chewing-tobacco  is  stead- 
ily decreasing,  and  with  it  expectoration 
in  public  places.  Has  not  the  Spectator 
good  cause  for  self-congratulation  now 
that  he  may  count  himself  as  a  pioneer  in 
an  industry  which  may  have  helped  to 
.  bring  about  such  a  blessed  change  in  our 
hotels  and  railway  coaches?  Yet  some 
day,  let  us  hope,  we  may  all  rejoice  in  the 
passing  of  chewing-gum. 


The  Strike  in  the  Lowell  Cotton-Mills 

By  George  Kennan- 


FEW  persons,  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land, have  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  industrial 
interests  that  center  in  the  Massachusetts 
city  of  Lowell.  We  all  have  made  use, 
or  at  least  have  heard,  of  Lowell  drills 
and  sheetings,  and  we  all  know,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  cotton-mills  in  the 
valley  of  the  Merrimac  River  have  fur- 
nished, for  many  years,  a  large  part  of 
our  annual  product  of  cotton  goods  ;  but 
we  do  not  realize,  until  we  investigate  the 
subject,  the  intensity  of  Lowell's  industrial 
activity  or  the  enormous  aggregate  of  her 
daily  output.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth,  of  various 
sorts,  woven  every  hour  in  the  Lowell 
mills.  If  it  were  all  produced  by  a  single 
gigantic^oom,  and  if  the  end  of  the  woven 
strip  coming  out  of  that  loom  were  fas- 
tened to  the  Empire  State  Express  as  the 
latter  left  New  York,  the  rate  of  manu- 
facture would  keep  up  with  the  average 
speed  of  the  train.  The  engineer,  as  he 
rushed  away  northward,  could  hardly  pull 
in  the  slack  fast  enough  to  keep  the  line 
of  sheeting  taut,  and  considerably  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  woven  fabric 
would  accumulate  during  his  brief  two- 
minute  stop  at  Albany.  When  he  reached 
Buffalo  with  the  end  of  the  strip,  after  a 
nine-hour  run,  there  would  be  440  miles 
of  cotton  cloth  lying  along  the  New  York 
Central  track — all  of  it  spun  and  woven 
in  the  time  occupied  by  the  train  in  mak- 
ing its  daily  trip. 

The  Lowell  mills  produce,  every  two 
months,  a  strip  of  textile  fabric  long 
enough  to  make  a  girdle  for  the  earth  at 
the  equator ;  and  their  combined  annual 
product  would  extend  considerably  more 
than  half-way  from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 
There  are  single  mills  that  consume 
100,000  pounds  of  cotton  and  turn  out 
more  than  ISO  miles  of  cloth  every  day; 
and  the  daily  product  of  all  the  mills,  if 
sewn  into  a  single  continuous  strip,  would 
cover  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 

Hardly  less  impressive  are  the  statistics 
of  this  giant  industry  on  its  human  side. 
In  the  seven  great  mills  whose  walls  over- 
shadow the  Merrimac  within  the  corporate 


limits  of  Lowell,  there  are  838,000  whirl- 
ing spindles;  and  the  twisted  fiber  that 
comes  from  them  is  made  into  cloth,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards  a  second, 
by  an  industrial  army  of  more  than  1 7,000 
machine-tending  operatives.  These  oper- 
atives, 10,000  of  whom  are  women  and 
girls,  receive  in  wages  for  their  labor  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  per  month,  and 
their  earnings  support  a  population  of 
30,000  or  40,000  souls. 

The  importance  of  such  an  industry  as 
this,  not  only  to  its  organizers,  managers, 
and  employees,  but  to  the  public  that 
consumes  its  product,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated or  overstated ;  and  when,  as  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
labor  and  capital,  the  spindles  cease  to 
whirl,  the  roaring  looms  become  silent,  and 
the  gates  of  the  great  mills  are  closed,  the 
matter  is  serious  enough  to  justify  and 
demand  the  most  careful  investigation  and 
study.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to 
review  briefly  the  history  of  the  strike  for 
higher  wages  in  the  Lowell  cotton-mills,  tc 
weigh  impartially  the  conflicting  statements 
and  arguments  of  the  mill  agents  and  their 
operatives,  and  to  forecast  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  struggle. 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the 
strike,  I  must  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  personnel  and. the  work  of  the 
strikers.  Among  the  first  things  that 
attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  in  Low- 
ell are  the  variety  of  human  types  pre- 
sented by  the  crowds  of  idle  operatives 
in  the  streets,  and  the  suggestions  of  alien 
nativity  made  by  the  signboards  over  the 
boarding-houses  and  shops.  One  can 
hardly  walk  a  block,  in  the  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  strikers  congregate,  with- 
out overhearing  a  conversation  in  some 
language  with  which  one  is  wholly  un- 
familiar ;  and  in  a  stroll  of  an  hour's 
duration  a  strike  investigator  may  meet  or 
jostle  against  Greeks,  Poles,  Swedes,  Ital- 
ians, and  Portuguese  from  Europe,  as  well 
as  Arabs,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Chi- 
nese from  Asia.  Over  the  doors  of  the 
shops,  restaurants,  and  lodging-houses 
may  be  seen  signboards  bearing  such 
inscriptions  as  "  Wong  Toy  Company," 
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«  White  Bean  House,"  "  Maison  de  Pen- 
sion," "New  Athens  CaK,"  "  Mealers 
and  Roomers,"  "  Olympia  Barber  Shop," 
and  **  Caf^  Constantinople,"  while  in  the 
quarter  known  as  "  Little  Canada,"  and 
among  the  Greek  shops  and  restaurants 
on  Market  Street,  one  will  hardly  see  an 
English  sign  or  hear  a  spoken  word  of 
the  English  language.  In  the  evening 
classes  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  there 
are  no  less  than  fifty  young  Greeks  from 
the  single  town  of  Sparta,  and  the  Greek 
population  of  Lowell  as  a  whole  exceeds 
that  of  Sparta  by  several  hundreds.  From 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Lowell  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  city,  inas- 
much as  74.000  of  its  95,000  inhabitants 
were  bom  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  largest  single  body  of  for- 
eigners in  the  cotton-mills  is  composed  of 
French-Canadians;  and  next  to  them,  in 
numerical  strength,  come  the  Greeks. 
These  two  nationalities  make  up  nearly 
one-half  of  Lowell's  foreign  population, 
and  include  about  one-third  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  work  of  the  Lowell  factory  oper- 
atives is,  mainly,  the  tending  of  compli- 
cated textile  machinery ;  and  while  such 
labor  does  not  call  for  great  physical 
strength,  it  is  extremely  monotonous  and 
fatiguing,  and  the  incessant  attention  that 
it  requires  is  quite  as  exhausting,  perhaps, 
to  nervous  energy  as  the  greater  muscular 
effort  involved  in  severer  forms  of  toil. 
Nearly  all  of  the  operatives  are  engaged 
on  "  piece-work,"  and  are  paid  according 
to  their  skill  and  the  amount  of  their  output. 
They  labor  ten  hours  a  day  and  earn  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week.  Taking 
them  as  a  body,  and  making  no  distinc- 
tions between  men  and  women,  or  between 
skilled  and  unskilled,  the  1 7,000  employees 
of  the  Lowell  mills,  if  they  all  worked  full 
time,  would  receive  annually  in  wages  the 
sum  of  $6,500,000,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  $380  apiece.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  they  do  not  all  work  full  time,  the 
average  earnings  per  capita  are  consider- 
ably less  than  this.  In  1900  the  average 
number  of  employees  in  the  Lowell  cotton- 
mills  was  13,730,  and  the  amount  paid 
them  $4,784,706.  This  would  make  the 
average  annual  wage  $348.48.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  a  year 
would  seem  to  be  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  ten  hours  of  hard  work  every  day 


in  a  cotton-mill ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  among  the  workers  whose 
wages  we  thus  average  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  unskilled  hands  and  children.  The 
pay  of  learners  and  children  must  neces- 
sarily be  small,  and  this,  as  well  as  short 
time,  pulls  down  the  general  average. 
Skilled  and  experienced  operatives,  such 
as  mule-spinners  and  loom-fixers  on 
"  fancy  "  goods,  earn  from  $570  to  $780 
per  year.  Even  this,  however,  is  low  pay, 
if  compared  with  the  $1,000  or  $1,200 
per  year  now  earned,  with  an  eight-hour 
labor  day,  by  skilled  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers. 

The  first  demand  of  the  Lowell  oper- 
atives for  an  increase  of  wages  was  made 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  was 
suggested,  apparently,  by  an  advance  of 
ten  per  cent,  made  about  that  time  in 
the  pay  of  the  mill  operatives  at  Fall 
River.  The  agents  of  the  Lowell  mills 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demand,  for  the 
reason,  as  they  said,  that  business  condi- 
tions and  prospects  did  not  warrant  it 
The  operatives — or  at  least  the  organ- 
ized minority  of  them — thereupon  threat- 
ened to  strike,  but  they  were  finally 
dissuaded  from  so  doing  by  a  citizens' 
committee,  which  promised  to  exhaust  all 
means  in  its  power  to  bring  about  an 
advance  in  the  scale  of  wages  within  the 
year.  Upon  this  understanding  the  mat- 
ter was  allowed  to  rest  until  February, 
1903,  when  the  mule-spinners  and  loom- 
fixers,  who  were  organized  in  fairly  strong 
unions,  renewed  the  agitation  for  more  pay. 
Many  of  the  weavers,  beamers,  carders,  and 
nappers  joined  in  the  movement,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  March  the  Lowell  Textile 
Council,  acting  as  the  representative  of 
six  local  unions,  made  another  formal 
demand  for  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
wage  scale.  The  agents  replied  that 
under  existing  conditions — with  the  high 
price  of  raw  material  and  the  low  price 
of  the  finished  product — ^they  could  nol 
raise  wages  without  sacrificing  all  their 
profits  and  passing  their  dividends.  Some 
of  them  even  declared  that  if  they  should 
make  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  paid  for  labor  they  would  have 
to  run  their  mills  at  an  actual  loss.  Sev- 
eral frank  but  perfectly  amicable  confer- 
ences failed  to  bring  the  opposing  parties 
to  an  agreement,  and  on  the  26th  of 
March  the  Textile  Council  was  authorized 
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by  the  local  unions  to  declare  a  strike. 
Four  days  later  15,000  operatives  either 
went  out  voluntarily  or  were  forced  out 
by  the  strikers,  and  all  of  the  mills  except 
the  Lawrence  Hosiery  shut  down. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  all^^d  participation  of 
the  whole  body  of  operatives  in  the  move- 
ment The  agents  say  that  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  their  employees  were 
members  of  the  unions  that  ordered  the 
strike,  and  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  unorganized  operatives  were  op- 
posed to  it  The  members  of  the  Textile 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that, 
although  the  unions  took  the  lead  in  the 
matter,  they  acted  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
organized majority,  and  had,  from  the 
banning,  its  sympathy  and  moral  support 
In  proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  there 
have  been  large  accessions  to  all  of  the 
labor  organizations,  while  the  number  of 
textile  unions  has  increased  from  six  to 
fourteen.  The  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  get  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  strike  was  brought  on  by  the  1,500  or 
2,000  men  who  were  organized  in  unions, 
and  that  a  majority  of  the  unorganized 
operatives — particularly  the  women — 
opposed  'the  resort  to  force,  doubted  its 
expediency,  or  regarded  it  with  half-hearted 
sympathy.  If  the  whole  body  of  employees 
had  heard  the  statements  made  by  the 
mill  agents  to  the  Textile  Council,  and  if 
they  had  then  been  allowed  to  vote,  by 
secret  ballot,  on  the  proposition  to  go  out, 
I  think  they  would  have  voted  it  down. 
Hundreds  of  the  foreign  operatives  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  strike  until 
they  found  the  gates  of  the  milb  closed 
against  them,  and  hundreds  more  would 
have  continued  work  if  they  had  not  been 
afraid  that  the  unions  would  blacklist  them, 
or  if  the  mule-spinners,  loom-fixers,  and 
beamers  had  not  forced  the  mills  to  close. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  strike  is 
now  on,  and  the  issue  is  clearly  and  sharply 
defined.  The  operatives  ask  for  a  higher 
wage  scale  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased; 
second,  that  the  market  value  of  the  tex- 
tile output  is  now  high  enough  to  make  a 
ten  per  cent  advance  in  wages  not  only 
possible  but  equitable ;  and,  third,  that  the 
wage  scale  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Lowell. 


The  mill  agents  and  treasurers  assent  to 
the  first  and  third  of  these  propositions, 
but  deny  the  truth  of  the  second.  The 
whole  controversy,  therefore,  turns  on  the 
question  whether  the  managers  of  the 
mills  can  pay  ten  per  cent  more  for  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  earn  what  the 
laborers  themselves  admit  would  be  a  fair 
and  reasonable  dividend,  viz.,  six  per  cent 

The  first  contention  of  the  operatives 
is  that  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  has  greatly  increased, 
and  that  such  increase  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  a  proportionate 
advance  in  the  scale  of  wages.  The  mill- 
owners  admit  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
cost  more  now  than  they  did  three  years 
ago,  but  call  attention  to  certain  consider- 
ations which  they  say  should  modify  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  bare  fact 
The  rates  of  board  for  unmarried  opera- 
tives in  Lowell  are  still  very  low.  In  the 
corporation  houses  women  pay  only  $1.75 
per  week  for  room  with  board,  and  men 
only  $2.75.  In  private  lodging-houses 
the  rates  are  somewhat  higher,  but,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  exceed  $2.50  for  women  and 
$3.50  for  men.  The  accommodations 
furnished  at  these  rates  are  plain  and 
perhaps  cheerless ;  but  they  are  quite  as 
good  as  those  to  which  most  of  the  foreign 
operatives  are  accustomed,  and  a  man  who 
can  earn,  say,  $1 1  a  week,  and  get  board 
for  $3.50,  has  a  margin  of  $30  a  month 
left  for  other  expenses.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  sum  he  may  save,  or  may 
spend  in  bettering  his  home  environment 
Life  in  Lowell,  for  the  unmarried  oper- 
ative, is  by  no  means  a  hand-to-mouth 
struggle  for  existence.  The  Greek  Con- 
sul, Mr.  latros,  b  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  among  the  3,500  or  4,000  Greeks 
who  work  in  the  Lowell  mills  there  is 
hardly  one  who  has  not  saved  at  least 
$25,  and  he  knows  men  who  have  accu- 
mulated a  small  capital  of  $2,000.  The 
deposits  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Lowell 
savings  banks  amount,  he  says,  to  $75,000. 
The  Greek  standard  of  living  is  doubtless 
far  below  that  to  which  American  laborers 
are  accustomed,  but  the  mill-owners  con- 
tend that  the  savings  of  the  Greek  opera- 
tives show  what  economy  and  thrift  may 
do  with  the  wages  that  the  mills  now  pay. 

So  far  as  the  married  operatives  are 
concerned,  the  state  of  affairs  is  no  worse, 
and  in  many  respects  is  better,  owing  to 
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the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  breadwinners  in  the  same  family. 
Among  the  French-Canadians,  who  make 
up  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  mill 
population,  the  families,  or  interrelated 
family  groups,  are  generally  large,  and  in 
every  such  family  or  group  there  are  from 
two  to  five  wage-earners.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  told  me  that 
he  knew  one  interrelated  group  of  French- 
Canadians  that  had  twenty-one  represent- 
atives in  the  mills,  and  that  received  in 
wages  nearly  $10,000  a  year.  In  another 
similar  group  there  were  eleven  able-bodied 
workers,  who  earned  a  proportionate 
amount.  Of  course,  if  such  groups  pool 
their  wages  and  live  together,  they  can 
enjoy  more  comfort  or  save  more  money 
than  families  with  a  single  breadwinner 
can,  even  although  the  wages  of  the  latter 
are  twice  as  great  as  those  earned  by  any 
single  member  of  the  group. 

The  mill  agents  contend,  furthermore, 
that  even  if  the  assumption  that  wages 
should  advance  pari  passu  with  the  cost 
of  living  be  granted,  the  operatives  have 
no  real  ground  for  complaint,  inasmuch  as 
their  pay  has  been  increased  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  and  for  some  grades  of 
skilled  labor  more  than  fifteen  per  cent., 
since  the  banning  of  1899.  The  wage 
scale  was  raised  twice  in  that  year — once 
in  April  and  once  in  December — and 
there  has  since  been  a  further  un- 
announced advance  in  certain  lines,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and 
the  manufacture  of  finer  kinds  of  goods 
for  which  the  skilled  piece-worker  gets 
better  pay. 

That  the  operatives  of  Lowell  are  doing 
fairly  well  on  the  wages  they  now  earn  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  city  amount,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  $24,000,000.  All  of 
this  money  may  not  belong  to  the  laboring 
class;  but  inasmuch  as  Lowell  is  pre- 
eminently a  manufacturing  city,  and  has 
a  population  engaged  almost  wholly  in 
factory  work,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
a  large  part  of  the  $24,000,000  stands  to 
the  credit  of  the  factory  operatives. 

Upon  an  impartial  review  of  this  phase 
of  the  controversy,  it  seems  fair  to  con- 
clude that,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  most  of  the 
employees  of  the  Lowell  cotton-mills  have 
been  able  to  save  money  out  of  the  wages 


they  have  received.  This,  however,  does 
not  prove  that  they  have  been  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business, 
nor  does  it  prejudice  their  right  to  demand 
more  if  they  think  more  can  be  had. 
The  justice  of  their  claim,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  asserting  it  at  the  present  time, 
depend  upon  the  weight  and  force  of 
their  other  assertions:  viz.,  (H  that  busi- 
ness conditions  warrant  an  mcrease  in 
the  wage  scale,  and  (2)  that  the  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford  mills  have  al- 
ready made  such  an  increase.  These 
two  statements  may  fairly  be  considered 
together,  inasmuch  as  the  second  seems 
to  be  offered  as  a  proof,  or  in  support,  of 
the  first. 

The  question  whether  the  mill  agents 
of  Lowell  can  and  should  raise  the  wages 
of  their  employees  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  or  considerations,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  interrogatory  form 
as  follows : 

1.  Is  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry 
overcapitalized — that  is,  are  the  compa- 
nies trying  to  earn  dividends  on  watered 
stock? 

2.  Have  the  dividends  recently  paid 
been  excessive,  or  out  of  proportion  to 
the  earnings  of  labor  ? 

3.  Has  the  margin  of  profit  recently 
increased,  as  the  result  of  cheaper  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  lower  price  of  raw 
materia],  or  higher  price  of  finished 
product  ? 

4.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  mills  can  afford  to  increase 
wages  prove  that  the  Lowell  mills  can  do 
the  same  ? 

5.  Have  the  Lowell  mill  agents  shown 
a  disposition  in  the.  past  to  raise  wages 
when,  in  profitable  seasons,  they  were  able 
to  do  so  ? 

To  erect  at  the  present  time  a  mill 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  from  such  yams  as  those  used  in 
Lowell  would  cost,  it  is  said,  about  $16 
per  spindle.  The  mills  whose  operatives 
are  now  on  strike  run  763,000  spindles, 
and  their  capital  stock  amounts,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  $9,950,000.  The  plant  is 
capitalized,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  $13.17 
per  spindle,  or  $2.87  less  per  spindle  than 
new  mills  of  the  same  capacity  would  now 
cost.  The  companies,  therefore,  are  not 
trying  to  earn  dividends  on  watered  stock, 
but  are  striving  only  to  get  a  fair  rate  of 
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interest  out  of  capital  actually  invested  in 
machinery  and  mills. 

The  average  annual  dividends  of  the 
six  mill  companies,  in  the  decade  from 
1893  to  1903  inclusive,  were  as  follows  : 
Appleton  mill,  2.6  per  cent ;  Boott,  3  ; 
Hamilton,  3.7  ;  Massachusetts,  5.2  ;  Mer- 
rimack, 5.2;  Tremont  and  Suffolk,  6.7. 
These  dividends  certainly  cannot  be 
regarded  as  excessive.  According  to  the 
report  recently  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, each  stockholder  of  the  Lowell  mill 
companies  held  last  year,  on  an  average, 
$3,369  worth  of  stock,  and  received  on 
that  stock  a  4.6  per  cent,  dividend, 
amounting  to  $156.  As  compared  with 
1900,  this  was  a  decrease  of  8.6  per  cent, 
in  the  profit  derived  from  the  investment 
In  the  same  three  years  the  wages  of  the 
average  operative  increased  $10.30,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2.9  per  cent  upon  earnings. 
These  figures  have  been  taken  by  expert 
accountants  from  the  books  of  the  com- 
panies, and  if  we  accept  them  as  trust- 
worthy, we  must  answer  the  second  of  the 
above  questions  in  the  negative.  The 
dividends  recently  paid  to  capital  have 
not  been  excessive,  nor  out  of  proportion 
to  the  earnings  of  labor. 

The  third  question  may  also  be 
answered  in  the  negative  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  same  report  The  State  Board 
says  that,  "combining  the  value  of  stock 
used  with  wages  paid — these  being  the 
largest  items  in  the  cost  of  production — 
we  find  that  in  1902,  as  compared  with 
1900,  it  cost  8.6  per  cent  more  to  produce 
goods,  while  the  goods,  in  the  same 
period,  exhibited  a  decrease  of  1.5  per 
cent  in  selling  value."  If  all  the  com- 
panies had  set  aside  4  per  cent  per  annum 
to  make  good  depreciation  of  plant,  they 
would  have  had  a  surplus  of  earnings 
over  expenses  in  only  one  of  the  three 
years,  viz.,  1900.  The  mill  agents,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  business  conditions,  at  the 
present  time,  do  not  warrant  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  wage  scale,  and  that 
they  cannot  make  such  increase  without 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  stock- 
holders and  running  their  mills  at  a  loss. 

The  principal  argument  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Textile  Council  in  their 
conferences  with  the  mill  agents  was  that  if 
cotton  manufacturers  in  Fall  River  could 


afford  to  raise  wages,  employers  in  Lowell 
can  do  the  same.  As  Mr.  Hibbert  said, 
"  When  persons  who  work  sixty  hours  a 
week,  and  who  draw  for  that  work  a 
certain  compensation,  know  that  some 
one  else,  who  is  rtot  working  any  harder 
than  they  are — probably  not  so  hard — 
and  doesn't  work  any  longer  nor  in  any 
different  circumstances,  can  show  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  wages,  they  are  apt  to 
get  restless,  and  they  are  restless."  The 
mill  agents  admit  that  the  wage  scale  is 
higher  in  Fall  River  than  in  Lowell,  but 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
cities  are  very  differently  situated  as 
regards  competition.  The  mills  of  Fall 
River  make,  for  the  most  part,  prints; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  virtually  control 
the  print  market,  they  can  raise  wages, 
add  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  yard  to  the 
price  of  their  product,  and  get  the  money 
back  from  the  consumer.  The  Lowell 
mills,  making  a  different  sort  of  fabric, 
and  having  no  control  of  their  market, 
cannot  do  this.  If  they  attempt  to  put 
up  prices  to  cover  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labor,  they  are  promptly  underbid  by 
their  competitors  and  lose  their  sales. 
Lowell  manufacturers  have  to  meet  not 
only  Southern  competition  on  coarser 
goods,  but  that  of  the  best-equipped 
modem  mills,  like  those  of  New  Bedford, 
in  finer  fabrics,  and  must  practice  rigid 
economy  in  order  to  get  along  at  all. 
They  declare,  however,  that  they  have 
raised  the  wages  of  their  employees  in 
times  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  and  as  evidence  of  this  point 
to  the  two  advances  voluntarily  made  in 
the  wage  scale  in  1899.  "  Every  mill 
manager,"  they  said  to  the  Textile  Council, 
"  likes  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  he  can. 
He  knows  the  advantage  of  having  a  well- 
paid  and  contented  body  of  workers,  and 
raising  a  wage  scale  is  the  pleasantest 
task  he  ever  has." 

In  asserting  that  they  have  raised 
wages  when  possible,  the  agents  have  the 
support  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  which  finds  that  the 
advances  in  the  wage  scale  since  1898 
have  ranged  from  14  to  23.3  per  cent, 
while  the  cost  of  living,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Bureau,  has  increased,  in  the  same  time, 
only  13.8  to  15.3  per  cent 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  cotton-mills  for  the  past  twenty  years 
seems  to  show  that  the  operatives  have  been 
getting,  year  after  year,  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  When 
a  mill  buys  $56,000  worth  of  cotton  and 
turns  it  into  $100,000  worth  of  woven 
cloth,  the  value  added  to  the  raw  material 
by  the  process  of  manufacture  may  be 
called  the  industry  product  As  the 
operatives  have  helped  to  give  the  raw 
material  this  enhanced  value,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  money  that 
the  industry  product  represents ;  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  whole  of  it.  A 
part  belongs  to  the  men  who  establish  the 
plant,  manage  the  business,  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses,  and  sell  the  cloth.  The 
industry  product,  therefore,  must  be 
divided  into  two  shares,  one  of  which 
belongs  equitably  to  the  operatives  and 
the  other  to  the  managers  and  owners. 
In  1880  the  money  represented  by  the 
industry  product — that  is,  the  enhanced 
value  given  to  the  raw  cotton  by  manu- 
facture— 'was  divided  as  follows  : 

Operatives'  share 44  per  cent. 

Managers'  and  owners'  share 56  per  cent. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1900,  the  ratio  of 
the  labor  share  to  the  capital  share  was 
almost  exactly  reversed,  the  operatives 
receiving  57.2  per  cent,  while  the  mana- 
gers and  owners  had  only  42.8  per  cent 
The  figures  for  the  Lowell  mills  that  year 
corresponded  very  closely  with  the  figures 
for  the  State  as  a  whole ;  but  at  times  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  decade  the 
industry  product  of  Lowell  was  even  more 
unequally  divided,  the  larger  share  going 


in  every  case  to  labor.  In  1896,  for  ex- 
ample, the  operatives  took  79.07  per  cent, 
while  their  employers  had  only  20.93  per 
cent;  and  yet  the  latter,  out  of  their 
diminished  share,  had  to  pay  all  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  business,  includ- 
ing office  rent,  bookkeeping,  advertising, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  expenses  of  sale. 
If  the  operatives  were  partners,  instead  of 
employees,  of  the  stockholders,  they  could 
hardly  expect  the  latter  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  plant,  take  all  the  risks,  pay 
all  incidental  expenses,  and  then  give 
them — the  operatives — nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  industry  product ;  and  yet  that  is 
what  the  agents  of  the  stockholders  did  in 
1896. 

The  wages  of  labor  in  the  Lowell  mills 
may  be  low — and  they  certainly  are  low 
as  compared  with  the  earnings  of  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  plumbers 
in  the  building  trades ;  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  they  cannot  be 
raised,  under  existing  conditions  of  manu- 
facture and  sale.  It  is  very  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  a  comparatively  small 
minority  of  union  operatives  should  have 
forced  a  strike  which  is  almost  sure  to 
fail,  and  which  had  no  real  justification 
in  the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  case. 
The  strikers  have  already  lost,  in  six  weeks 
of  idleness,  a  sum  of  money  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  reduction  of  11. S  per  cent  in 
their  wages  for  a  period  of  one  full  year ; 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Such  a  result  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  by  all  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  labor  at  heart 


Singers  of  To- Day 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge 

Oh  I  Singer  of  to-day,  this  glorious  hour 

Is  all  for  you  and  me — what  shall  it  give 
To  us,  and  ask  of  fate — what  splendid  power 

In  brain  and  hand,  what  glorious  right  to  live 
Among  our  fellows,  and  to  war  with  sin? 

What  quickening  of  the  pulse  as  we  aspire 
To  claim  our  right,  and  risk  earth's  joys  to  win, 

To  conquer  self,  and  force  it  through  the  firel 
Give  us  this  force,  dear  God,  and  evermore 

Give  us  a  deepening  love  of  all  our  fellow-men; 
Give  us  new  insight — courage  to  explore 

With  all  the  tenderness  of  human  ken 
The  lowliest  heart  that  beats  in  human  kind, 
Its  glory  and  its  soul  to  seek  and  find  I 


Do  Unions  Restrict  Earnings? 

What  Employers  Think 

In  oar  issue  of  March  28  last  we  published  the  replies  of  seven  prominent  trades-union  oflScials 
to  the  question  whether  their  organizations  fixed  either  a  maximum  wage  or  a  maximum 
output  for  their  members.  All  replied  that  every  member  of  their  unions  was  free  to  get  as 
high  wages  as  he  could  individually  bargain  for  with  his  employer,  and  all  but  one  replied 
that  their  unions  put  no  limit  upon  the  amount  of  work  their  members  could  perform  during 
the  prescribed  working  day.  The  limits  upon  output,  it  was  claimed,  were  imposed  only 
where  necessary  to  prevent  botched  work  or  excessive  strain  upon  the  mass  of  the  workers.  In 
commenting  upon  the  replies,  we  invited  further  testimony  from  readers  v/ho  knew  at  first 
hand  of  union  rules  restricting  individual  effort  and  reward.  We  print  below  the  noteworthy 
answers  that  have  been  received.— The  Editors. 


I.— IRON-MOLDERS»  LIMIT  OUTPUT 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  published  by-laws  of  Iron-Molders' 
Union  No.  8,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  provide 
as  follows : 

Article  X.  Section  1.  No  member  of  this 
Afisociation  working  by  the  piece  shall  be 
allowed  to  mold  more  than  four  dollars'  worth 
in  any  one  day  or  cast,  and  no  member  work- 
ing by  the  day  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for 
less  than  three  dollars.  .  .  .  Section  3.  Any 
member  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article  shall  be  fined  two  dollars 
for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  five 
dollars  for  each  violation  thereafter. 

Since  this  rule  was  put  in  operation, 
advances  have  been  made  on  piece  prices, 
so  that  they  are  now  twenty  per  cent 
higher,  and  with  this  addition  the  limit  of 
the  earnings  of  a  molder  is  $4.80. 

But  few  molders  are  able  to  earn  in 
excess  of  this  amount  per  day,  but  there 
are  expert,  quick-working  men  who  are 
able  to  earn  in  excess  of  this  amount, 
but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  this 
rule. 

Another  rule  of  this  association  is  that 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
shall  be  one  to  eight  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  this  ratio  does  not  supply 
the  average  reduction  of  the  number  of 
journeymen  employed,  by  reason  of  deaths 
and  journeymen  going  out  of  the  trade, 
nor  does  it  provide  for  the  growth  of 
business  and  population  in  this  country. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  continued  scar- 
city of  good  molders,  and  the  young  men 
who  desire  to  learn  the  trade  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,  and  a  monopoly 
created. 

Albany,  N.  V.  MANUFACTURER. 


II.— PRINTERS    FETTER    MACHINE 
WORK 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  can  cite  an  example  where  one  of  the 
great  labor  organizations  has  put  limits  on 
the  earning  capacity  of  its  members.  The 
machine  scale  iox  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  190  for  the  year  1896 
contains  this  clause : 

Sec.  7.  No  operator  of  a  machine  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  five  days  or 
nights  in  any  one  week.  Provided,  however, 
that  this  section  shall  not  be  in  force  during 
the  six  weeks  of  their  apprenticeship. 

While  it  is  fair  to  add  that  this  restric- 
tion is  no  longer  enforced,  its  practical 
effect  was  to  bring  about  indirectly  what 
a  maximum  wage  would  have  accomplished 
more  directly.  To  say  that  a  member 
shall  work  only  five  days  in  the  week 
clearly  limits  his  wages,  for  he  cannot 
possibly,  at  so  much  per  day,  earn  as  much 
in  five  days  as  he  could  in  six.*  The 
object  of  the  rule,  imposed  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  days  of  depression,  was  to  make 
the  work  go  round  further,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  more  members  of  the 
union  a  share  in  the  limited  employment 
to  be  had.  But  is  that  not  the  real  object 
of  most  of  the  rules  of  the  trades-unions  ? 
Do  they  not  aim  to  control  the  labor 
market  for  their  own  members  (1)  by 
curtailing  the  infusion  of  new  members 
through  apprenticeship  regulations,  (2)  by 
maintaining  wages,  and  (3)  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  work  ?     • 

It  may  be  said  truthfully  that  the 
unions  accept  mechanical  improvements 
and  improved  processes,  but  hardly  that 
they  welcome  them  ;  they  seek  always  to 
secure  additional  concessions  for  them- 
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selves  as  the  condition  to  their  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery. 
This,  from  their  point  of  view,  may  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  as  affording  the  only  way 
for  them  to  share  in  the  material  gains  of 
inventive  progress,  yet  where  no  such 
gain  to  them  is  possible  they  often  throw 
their  weight  for  the  retention  of  antiquated 
methods  that  require  more  labor  but  dis- 
tribute more  wages.  The  International 
Typographical  Union,  for  example,  still 
prohibits  everywhere  the  exchange  of 
matter  or  matrices  between  printing- 
offices.  It  thus  forces  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  composition  that  is  unquestion- 
ably a  social  waste.  Although  such  a  rule 
increases  the  amount  of  employment  for 
union  card-holders,  does  it  not  restrict 
maximum  output  ?  Again,  in  many  cities 
it  fixes  a  different  minimum  wage  for  men 
performing  the  same  work  for  different 
employers ;  /.  ^.,  more  for  work  on  a  news- 
paper than  for  work  in  a  job  office,  al- 
though the  job  printer  is  subject  to  longer 
hours.  In  this  case  it  is  not  gauging  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  product  of  the  aver- 
age workman,  but  simply  exacting  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  since  a  mere  change  of 
employers  cannot  make  a  difference  in  the 
output  of  the  same  workman. 

The  trades- unionists  have  good  grounds 
for  arguing  that  in  the  long  run  their 
organizations  produce  more  efficient  work- 
men and  thus  stimulate  greater  output 
with  corresponding  reduction  in  real  cost. 
That  the  achievement,  however,  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  measure  of  indi- 
viduality and  independence  is  not  to  be 
denied.  R.  U.  S. 

UNIONS  ALWAYS   LEVEL  WAGES 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

What  happens  when  a  union  is  formed 
in  a  city  ?  Before  the  union  appears  there 
is  a  gradation  of  wages,  dependent,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  ability.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, there  are  perhaps  three  grades  of 
workmen :  {a)  the  most  competent,  (^) 
those  of  about  average  ability,  and  (c)  the 
incompetent  or  less  skillful.  Each  man 
is  paid  approximately  according  to  his 
efficiency.  Marked  differences  in  skill 
are  recognized  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves, and  they  see  the  justice  of  the 
difference  in  wages.  When  the  union  is 
formed,  a  minimum  wage  is  established 
which  raises  the  pay  of  the  unskilled  man 


to  that  of  the  man  of  average  ability,  but 
the  men  in  the  two  higher  classes  get  no 
raise.  As  soon  as  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity is  discovered,  the  minimum  wage  is 
forced  up  again,  perhaps  to  the  wage  of 
the  most  competent,  but  the  skillful  man 
gets  no  benefit  froin  the  raise.  Even  if 
wages  go  higher,  the  skilled  man  is  classed 
with  the  unskilled.  A  carpenter  is  a 
carpenter  and  must  receive  a  carpenter's 
pay.  The  action  of  the  union  is,  there- 
fore, a  leveling  process  that  discourages 
the  acquirement  of  skill.  To  be  sure,  the 
employer  may  raise  the  pay  of  the  skilled 
man,  but  when  the  employer  is  forced 
beyond  what  seems  to  him  to  be  reason- 
able limits,  he  is  not  likely  to  raise  salaries 
if  he  can  avoid  it.  Several  of  the  most 
skillful  men  I  have  ever  known  have  re- 
fused to  join  a  labor  organization  just 
because  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
union  to  recognize  the  superior  value  of 
a  skilled  man.  I  have  known  other  skilled 
men  who  have  joined  only  when  forced  to 
do  so  or  seek  for  work  in  another  city. 
Moreover,  I  have  known  unskilled  men 
who  have  joined  a  union  and  had  their 
pay  increased  to  that  of  efficient  workmen. 
Of  course  they  are  the  first  to  lose  their 
positions,  but  the  union  helps  them  to  get 
others. 

An  organization  that  does  not  deal  more 
discriminately  with  individuals  should 
reform  its  methods.  A  few  unions  have 
done  something  in  this  direction ;  more 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  An  or- 
ganization that  reduces  humanity  to  a 
dead  level,  or  ignores  the  premium  that 
civilization  places  upon  individual  skill,  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  Amer- 
ican democratic  institutions.  If  this  one 
weakness  in  the  organization  of  trades- 
unions  were  remedied,  they  would  become 
more  stable  and  powerful,  and  the  em- 
ployers of  skilled  labor  would  think  much 
better  of  them.  Yours  truly, 

Peoria,  Illinois.  C.  A.  B. 

THE   MINIMUM  WAGE  BECOMES 
A   MAXIMUM 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

We  may  grant  that  the  unions  do  not 
fix  a  "maximum  wage,"  but  is  not  the 
so-called  minimum  wage  often,  or,  we  may 
say,  usually,  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
virtually  a  maximum  ?  The  President 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
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states  that  the  **  minimum  wage  is  believed 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  earning  pow- 
ers of  the  average  printer."*  Suppose 
that  the  rate  is  no  higher  than  that  which 
is  due  the  average  man,  if  the  employer 
thus  has  to  pay  the  inferior  men  for  work 
they  do  not  perform,  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  best  men  according  to  their  abil- 
ity. Consequently,  the  result,  except  in 
very  busy  times,  when  a  premium  is  paid 
to  obtain  men,  is  substantially  a  uniform 
rate — a  condition  which  tends  to  bring 
all  to  the  same  level,  without  r^^rd  to 
relative  skill,  energy,  or  efficiency.  The 
best  workmen  are  obliged  to  help  support 
the  inferior. 

This,  you  may  say,  is  theory.  Is  it 
true  in  practice  ?  I  have  in  my  files  let- 
ters from  employers  representing  seventy 
trades,  and  scattered  through  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St 
Louis,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  and  many  smaller 
places.  In  the  building  trades,  which 
include  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone- 
masons, plasterers,  etc.,  I  find  from  actual 
figures  taken  from  pay-rolls  that,  on  an 
average,  slightly  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
workmen  employed,  exclusive  of  foremen, 
receive  higher  than  the  union  rates  of 
wages.  Averaging  the  api>roximate  figures 
g^ven  me  upon  work  before  the  unions 
came  into  power,  it  appears  that  about 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  workmen  then 
received  a  higher  pay  than  the  "  going  " 
rate  of  wages.  Among  other  classes  of 
workers  It  is  more  difficult  to  state  definite 


averages.  In  printing-houses,  from  the 
comparatively  few  figures,  mostly  from 
New  York  City,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  averages  from  some  six  trades 
show  that  about  six  per  cent  of  the  work- 
men receive  more  than  union  rates.  The 
only  printer  who  seems  to  remember  back 
to  non-union  days  states  that  then  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  received  more  than 
the  standard  wages. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal 
feeling  among  employers  that  union  rates 
are  maximum  in  effect  It  is  noticeable — 
and  this,  too,  is  a  matter  of  record,  not 
theory — ^that,  as  the  wage  is  raised  by  the 
union,  fewer  and  few^r  employees  receive 
more  than  the  minimum. 

I  am  presenting  this  conclusion,  drawn 
from  actual  facts,  because  I  feel  that  while 
the  unions  may  not  directly  fix  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  compensation,  they  do  fix 
one  indirectly,  thus  producing  the  state 
of  affairs  which  you  so  ably  deprecate  in 
your  editorial  of  March  28. 

The  more  advanced  unions  are  grad- 
ually overcoming  their  antipathy  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  They  have 
yet  to  learn  that  a  large  per  capita  pro- 
duction by  hand  labor  does  not,  in  the 
end,  throw  neighboring  workmen  out  of 
employment,  but  decreases  the  actual  cost 
of  the  articles  produced  so  as  to  react 
with  beneficent  effect  upon  the  workers 
themselves. 

Sanford  E.  Thompson. 

Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 


Soldier  Schools  in  the   Philippines 

By  David  Gibbs 


IT  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known  that  our  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, soon  after  a  captured  town  or 
district  had  become  sufficiently  quiet, 
established  public  schools  for  the  Filipino 
children,  purchased  and  distributed  school 
supplies,  gave  financial  aid  to  poor  towns, 
and  detailed  soldiers  and  others  as  teach- 
ers, who  instructed  the  native  teachers 
and  the  children  in  English.  These  facts 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  Military  Governor  and  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  islands,  but  have  not  received  the 

'  Italics  are  ours. 


public  attention  they  deserve,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  the  public  mind  has  con- 
stantly been  directed  to  exceptional  cases 
of  cruelty.  Those  actions  showing  a  more 
general  humanitarian  spirit,  such  as  every 
true  American  would  wish  to  see  in  the 
army  of  his  Nation,  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  many  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded, 
and  some  killed,  while  doing  acts  of  mercy 
for  Filipinos;  that  the  kindness  of  our 
soldiers  during  the  war  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  previous  experiences  of 
the  Filipinos  in  warfare;  that  this  feeling 
has  recently  been  more  generally  shown 
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by  the  voluntary  and  often  life-sacrificing 
work  of  army  officers  and  men  in  trying 
to  save  the  Filipino  from  the  dread 
cholera,  and  that  throughout  the  islands 
schools  were  established  and  taught  or 
supervised  by  soldiers.  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  Memphis  speech,  said :  "  Cru- 
elties were  committed  here  and  there. . . . 
But  these  misdeeds  were  exceptional,  and 
their  occurrence  in  no  wise  alters  the  fact 
that  the  American  army  in  the  Philippines 
showed,  as  a  whole,  not  only  splendid 
soldierly  qualities,  but  a  high  order  of 
humanity  in  dealing  with  their  foes."  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  emphasize 
the  establishment  of  the  soldier  schools 
as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  spirit  of 
humanity  of  which  the  President  speaks 
was  expressed.  The  establishment  of 
these  schools  showed  the  real  spirit  which 
dominated  our  army  in  dealing  with  the 
peaceful  Filipino. 

The  idea  of  the  soldier  as  a  school- 
master is  new  in  the  history  of  warfare 
and  of  education.  The  honor  of  setting 
this  precedent  rightly  belongs  to  the  army 
of  a  people  who  give  the  highest  place 
among  its  institutions  to  the  public 
schools.  How  different  is  this  picture  of 
the  soldier  in  the  tropical  school-room, 
toiling  patiently  with  hundreds  of  little 
brown  boys  and  girls,  and  instructing  the 
native  teachers  that  they  may  learn  his  own 
tongue,  greeted  along  the  street  with  smiles 
and  "  Hello,  Maestro  1"  from  happy  little 
boys  and  girls — how  different  is  this  picture 
from  that  of  the  soldier  in  the  Philippines 
which  has  so  long  been  held  before  the 
public  eye — the  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  mur- 
dering man  of  war  1  Yet  there  were  sol- 
dier teachers  in  nearly  every  army  post 
in  the  islands,  for  public  schools  were 
established  in  the  larger  garrisoned  towns 
by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  sub-command- 
ing officers,  and  taught,  voluntarily  and 
without  extra  pay,  by  soldiers  detailed  as 
teachers,  in  nearly  every  case  very  soon 
after  these  towns  had  been  captured  from 
the  insurrecto  army.  The  report  of  the 
Military  Governor  shows  that  there  were 
more  than  one  thousand  such  schools, 
attended  by  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand children.  This  report  also  shows 
that  nearly  every  important  commanding 
officer  was  interested  in  this  humanistic 
movement  This  action,  therefore,  was 
not  exceptional,  and  indicates  strongly  the 


moral  tone  of  the  army  as  a  whole,  and 
shows  in  many  hundred  army  posts  and 
throughout  the  islands  a  kindly  spirit 
toward  the  Filipino. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  is  briefly  told  in  the  following 
letter  from  General  Otis :  "  The  primary 
schools  established  in  the  Philippines 
while  tke  army  exercised  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  islands  had  their  starl 
in  Manila  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  our  occupation  of  the  city.  The  natives 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  schools  for 
their  children,  and  I  directed  a  provost- 
marshal,  General  Hughes,  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  to  report  what,  in  his 
opinion,  might  be  accomplished  with  facili- 
ties on  hand  and  attainable.  As  a  result 
of  his  investigation  and  our  subsequent 
conference,  we  detailed  a  soldier,  Mr. 
G.  P.  Anderson,  who  had  experience  in 
the  common  schools  in  the  United  States, 
to  take  immediate  charge  of  the  elementary 
education  in  Manila.  We  reopened  all 
the  old  school  buildings  and  some  others. 
We  employed  as  teachers  those  formerly 
holding  such  positions,  of  whom  thegreatei 
number  were  females,  also  Americans  and 
others  supposed  to  be  competent  to  teach, 
and  detailed  soltliers  when  available  to 
assist  them.  We  exhausted  all  text-books 
in  Manila  received  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment and  purchased  many  others. 
The  schools  were  very  successful.  Sub- 
sequently similar  schools  were  organized 
in  cities  and  towns  very  soon  after  Agui- 
naldo's  soldiers  had  been  driven  out  The 
work  was  carried  out  through  correspond- 
ence and  report,  and  not  through  any 
prescribed  general  r^^lations.  The 
orders  issued  from  Manila  headquarters 
were  merely  those  detailing  a  superintend- 
ent, directing  the  detailing  of  soldiers  as 
teachers,  or  for  the  purchase  of  books." 

The  official  records  of  these  schools 
are  very  incomplete,  so  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  serving  as  teachers  is  not  known, 
but  the  number  of  schools  organized  and 
the  attendance  was  large,  as  already 
indicated.  The  Military  Governor  states 
that  $104,251.87  was  expended  from  the 
public  civil  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
school  books  and  supplies,  and  that  a 
greater  part  of  these,  together  with  those 
received  from  the  Spanish  Government, 
was  distributed  throughout  the  islands. 
Although  some  of  these  supplies  were 
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inferior  in  quality,  they  were  much  better 
than  those  formerly  in  use  under  Spanish 
rule,  and  were  of  valuable  assistance  in 
securing  later,  under  civil  rule,  more 
efficiently  organized  work. 

In  northern  Luzon  there  were  479 
schools,  in  southern  Luzon  89  schools ; 
in  Panay  210  schools;  and  in  Negros  59, 
Cebu  23,  and  Mindanao  45  schools.  Dr. 
Atkinson,  in  his  last  report  as  General 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  commends  the  success  of 
the  schools  of  northern  Luzon,  of  Cebu, 
and  of  Mindanao.  Major  J.  A.  Watrous, 
a  paymaster  of  southern  Luzon,  Panay, 
and  other  Visayan  islands,  states  that  the 
soldier  schools  of  this  section  of  the  archi- 
pelago were  numerous,  well  attended,  and 
important  In  the  section  of  central 
Luzon,  including  the  old  fighting  prov- 
inces of  Pampanga,  Bulacan,  and  Bataan, 
of  which  the  writer  personally  had  charge, 
these  schools  had  long  been  in  operation, 
and  were  very  important  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  the  people  and  in  forming  a 
basis  for  the  present  system  of  instruction. 
In  Pampanga  General  Grant  reported  four- 
teen schools,  but  did  not  include  all  the 
schools,  nor  those  of  Bulacan  and  Bataan, 
which  were  also  under  his  charge.  In 
Bataan  there  were  schools  in  every  im- 
portant town,  and  the  work  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Love  was  very  effective.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  was  not  compulsory. 
This  was  true  of  many  schools  in  other 
provinces.  These  schools  were  very 
poorly  supplied,  and  the  work  done  in 
them  was  not  often  of  excellent  quality. 
Yet,  however  poorly  equipped  and  taught, 
the  establishment  of  these  one  thousand 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  children  for  a  year  or 
more  before  the  present  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  was  established,  must 
have  been  of  very  great  assistance  in  se- 
curing the  present  very  successful  status 
of  this  Department,  with  its  1,838  schools 
and  200,000  children. 

Although  these  schools  were  not  always 
well  supervised*  for  the  army  officers  were 


not  skilled  schoolmen,  yet  here  and  there 
an  officer  gave  them  great  attention  and 
secured  marked  progress,  and  also  occa- 
sionally some  soldier  developed  into  an 
excellent  schoolmaster.  The  native  teach- 
ers learned  a  great  deal  of  English,  so 
that  when  the  American  teachers  came 
they  were  often  able  to  assist  in  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  English.  In  one  of 
the  towns  of  my  district,  not  reported  by 
the  commanding  officer,  besides  the  public 
soldier  schools  a  private  class  was  taught 
by  an  officer.  That  town  furnished  to 
the  educational  department  last  year  eight 
efficient  young  teachers  who  could  read, 
speak,  and  write  English  with  considerable 
fluency  and  accuracy,  all  of  whom  had 
learned  their  English  from  the  soldiers. 
The  American  teachers  who  went  to  these 
towns  took  up  the  work  where  the  soldiers 
left  it,  and  have  continued  it  to  its  present 
very  successful  standing.  The  work  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  broke  the  ground. 
Their  schools  served  to  interest  the  peo- 
ple in  the  study  of  English,  and  to  turn 
their  minds  from  Warfare  to  education. 
The  commanding  officers  everywhere  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  having  instruc- 
tion in  English,  recommended  the  securing 
of  American  teachers  from  the  States, 
indicated  from  their  experience  where 
these  teachers  were  most  needed,  and 
gave  much  other  information  and  advice 
which  was  of  the  greatest  possible  assist- 
ance in  establishing  a  permanent  Sjrstem 
of  public  instruction  under  civil  rule. 
Further,  since  the  arrival  of  the  American 
teachers,  the  army  has  in  every  way  given 
its  assistance,  and  shown  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  those  who  have  come  to  carry 
out  this  great  work  begun  by  the  humble 
efforts  of  the  unskilled  soldier.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  soldier  made  this  effort, 
that  he  could  thus  be  generous,  sympa- 
thetic, and  thoughtful  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  race  of  his  treacherous  foe, 
that  he  was  willing  to  teach  and  patiently 
toil  with  the  children  of  his  enemy,  shows 
a  spirit  of  which  any  nation  might  well  be 
proud,  and  should  give  the  name  "  soldier 
schoolmaster  "  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  warfare. 


Mr.   Beecher  on   Reconstruction 

The  foUowing  letter  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  the  Louisville  "  Courier-Journal "  is 
printed  by  us  from  the  original  manuscript.  We  do  not  know  that  the  letter  was  ever  published 
in  the  **  Courier-Journal,"  though  we  presume  it  was,  for  the  manuscript  bears  signs  of 
having  passed  through  a  printer's  hands,  and  is  marked  **save  copy.*'  It  has  come  into  our 
hands  through  the  kindness  of  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Mr.  Beecher*s  lecture  agent,  to  whom  it 
belongs;  and  it  is  of  historical  interest  as  showing  Mr.  Beecher's  views  on  the  Reconstruction 
period  after  the  Reconstruction  period  had  passed  and  its  fruits  were  known.  We  comment 
on  this  letter  in  our  editorial  pages. — The  Editors. 


Louisville,  Kentucky,  March  30, 1885. 

CourUr-JoumcU : 

The  "  Interview  "  published  this  morn- 
ing in  your  paper,  while  in  the  main 
correct,  has  mistaken  my  views  on  one  or 
two  points  which  I  beg  permission  to 
correct  The  statement  that  I  said  that 
South  Carolina  might  almost  have  been 
justified  in  rising  against  the  voting  col- 
ored population  and  massacring  them  is 
far  from  my  feelings  or  opinions.  The 
question  before  me  and  the  interviewer 
was  on  the  counting  of  votes.  I  said  that 
in  a  case  like  Carolina  I  could  well  under- 
stand why  the  white  people  refused  to 
count  the  votes  fairly.  I  did  not  think 
that  they  were  to  be  justified  in  a  false 
count,  or  a  suppression  of  the  vote,  or  an 
intirtiidation  of  the  voter.  But  I  said 
that,  considering  the  evils  suffered  under 
legislation  of  colored  men,  just  emanci- 
pated, ignorant  of  government,  late  the 
slaves  of  white  men,  but  now  put  over 
their  masters  by  their  numbers,  taxing 
without  wisdom,  issuing  bonds  without 
skill  or  prudence,  I  did  not  wonder  that 
the  white  population  resorted  to  unfair 
means  to  suppress  their  foolish  legisla- 
tion, Evtii  th:it  was  wrong  in  morals, 
and  the  savaj^i-  idea  that  they  were 
justified  in  massacre  is  a  revolting  senti- 
ments 

Allow  me  to  state  explicitly  my  views 
of  the  past  and  present  relations  of  the 
colored  people. 

I»  The  slate  of  slavery  in  the  South, 
before  the  war,  with  all  its  softening,  was 
evil  and  only  evil,  both  in  its  effects  upon 
the  blacks  and  the  whites  alike,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  boih  in  morals  and  in  politi- 
cal economy,  exct-edingly  bad.  A  terrible 
pfrice  was  paid  for  the  destruction  of  the 
slave  systesn  ■  but  it  was  worth  to  poster- 
ity a  hundred  times  what  it  cost. 

n.  The  putting  the  vote  into  the  hands 
^  an  ignorant  race    was  an  astounding 


event  in  political  history.  It  came  not 
from  a  belief  of  their  fitness  for  suffrage, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  necessary 
for  their  defense}  The  tentative  legislation 
of  some  of  the  Southwestern  States,  which 
under  the  form  of  vagrancy  laws  seemed 
intended  to  subject  the  colored  people  to 
essential  slavery  again,  alarmed  the  North 
and  led  to  defensory  legislation. 

But,  audacious  as  was  that  faith  in 
liberty  and  suffrage  which  led  the  West 
and  the  North  to  give  full  citizenship  and 
political  power  to  the  emancipated,  the 
result  has  sho^Ti  that  the  colored  people 
have  not  misused  this  power.  I  must  say 
that  colored  voting  since  the  war  has  been 
fully  as  wise  as  white  voting  was  before 
the  war.  The  colored  people  of  the  South, 
after  becoming  citizens,  did  not  seek 
revenge  nor  mischief.  They  intended 
well.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  many  of 
the  results  were  evil.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  white  citizens  to  see  their  late  slaves 
led  by  foreign  influence.  It  might  be  a 
political  necessity — it  was  not  any  the  less 
a  thing  grievous  to  be  borne  by  their  white 
fellow-citizens. 

But  where  the  emancipated  were  largely 
in  excess  of  the  white  voters,  it  amounted 
in  fact  to  the  subjection  of  the  white 
people  to  the  legislation  of  the  colored. 
And  in  those  States  where  legislatures 
were  in  the  power  of  the  late  slaves,  and 
where  Northern  men,  not  always,  the 
wisest,  led  them  on  to  foolish  and  wasteful 
legislation,  increasing  taxation  and  squan- 
dering the  results  of  it,  plunging  the 
State  deeply  into  debt  by  an  unmerciful 
issue  of  bonds,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  something  like  revolutionary  methods 
were  adopted,  and  that  self-defense  led 
men  to  violent  resistance. 

I  The  italics  are  Mr.  Beecher's.  The  manuscript  also 
contains  the  following  paragraph,  crossed  out  by  pen, 
and  therefore,  we  presume,  crossed  out  by  himself :  *'^No 
man  would  have  dreamed  of  putting  the  vote  into  the 
hands  of  emancipated  Southern  slaves  except  for  their 
defense." 
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III.  When,  at  a  little  later  period,  his- 
tory, no  longer  under  the  influence  of  vio- 
lent and  heated  passions,  shall  sit  in  impar- 
tial judgment  upon  this  whole  movement  of 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  two  results 
will  stand  out  prominently. 

(1)  The  admirable  conduct  of  the  slave 
population  during  the  war,  industrious, 
orderly,  humane,  and  peaceful ;  their  great 
bravery  when  the  North  made  them  a  part 
of  the  army ;  their  general  good  conduct 
after  peace  was  established,  and  their  thirst 
for  education  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  good  citizenship.  Their  future 
may  not  be  what  theorists  predict,  but  it 
will  be  auspicious. 

(2)  The  remarkable  conduct  of  the 
white  population  of  the  South.  Hurled 
from  political  power,  defeated  in  war, 
wasted  in  all  resources,  wounded  in  every 
household,  in  the  loss  of  husband,  son,  or 
father ;  all  industries  subverted  and  to  be 
refounded  on  a  new  basis — and,  worse  than 
all,  to  see  their  late  slaves  changing  place 
with  their  masters  and  holding  the  reins 
of  l^slation  under  foreign  leadership — is 
it  wonderful  that  at  such  a  revolution, 
convulsion  rather.  Southern  citizens  often 
mistook  the  way  of  duty,  that  some  rude 
remedies  of  violence  were  practiced,  that 
some  counter  methods  of  violence  were 
attempted  ? 

These  things  are  not  to  be  justified. 
But  is  it  not  now  a  matter  of  transcend- 
ent wonder  that  the  evils  were  so  few,  and 
that  the  patience  and  self-control  of  South- 
em  people  so  soon  readjusted  the  whole 
industrial  and  civil  economy  ?  I  glory  in 
a  hbtory  which,  with  all  its  infirmities  and 
blemishes,  yet  presents  to  the  world  the 
most  notable  instance  of  the  force  of  self- 
government  which  has  ever  occurred  in 
history  1 

IV.  Passing  from  city  to  city,  and  the 
prey  of  reporters,  who  report  from  mem- 
ory, I  am  grateful  to  them  that  so  few 
misconceptions  of  my  language  creep  into 
their  statements.  •  On  one  or  two  points 
allow  me  to  be  explicit 

(1)  I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  the 
whites  and  blacks  should  mix  blood.  Yet 
it  is  their  right  and  liberty  to  do  so,  if 
they  choose.  But  it  is  to  be  discouraged, 
on  ffraunds  of  humanity.  But  if  it  must 
"  T«kt  Ka  niicit^  but  under  the 


(2)  The  slaves  are  free.  They  must 
come  under  a  universal  law  as  to  their 
social  position.  No  legislation  can  put 
ignorance  and  knowledge  on  a  level ;  in- 
dolence and  industry,  virtue  and  vice, 
rudeness  and  refinement.  The  household 
is  to  be  free  to  choose  or  refuse  its  com- 
pany. No  obstruction  should  be  put  in 
the  path  of  education.  All  opportunities 
for  development  should  be  sacredly  kept 
open  to  evety  class;  every  encourage- 
ment given  to  industry,  wealth,  refinement, 
and  good  citizenship.  After  that  society 
must  be  free,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, to  choose  its  own  partnerships. 

(3)  The  Atlanta  "  Constitution  "  makes 
me  point  out  Mississippi  as  the  great  cen- 
tral State;  I  said  Missouri,  not  Mississippi. 

V.  I  was  born  in  New  England,  but 
from  my  childhood  I  breathed  the  air  of 
the  whole  continent  I  was  from  my 
cradle  a  friend  of  the  oppressed,  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  struggling.  An  anti- 
slavery  man  by  the  force  of  my  lineage  and 
of  my  inherited  nature,  I  spared  no  energy 
in  fighting  against  slavery  and  against 
that  whole  malarious  political  influence 
which  exhaled  from  this  Dismal  Swamp. 

When,  by  the  supreme  folly  of  Southern 
leaders,  the  war  broke  out,  I  gave  my 
children  to  the  army  and  myself  to  every 
influence  at  home  and  abroad  which 
should  give  victory  to  the  Federal  army. 

When  peace  came,  with  vigor  I  plead 
for  mild  settlements  and  against  all  bloody 
sacrifices.  There  had  been  blood  enough 
shed.  Therfe  must  be  no  victims  for  the 
gallows,  the  sword,  or  the  prison. 

And  now  that  a  new  era  and  a  re- 
adjustment of  all  National  questions  has 
been  reached,  I  am  for  the  welfare  of  the 
undivided  Nation,  and  I  belong,  in  detail, 
to  that  party  which  shall  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  whole  land ;  I  am  not  a 
slave  of  either.  The  party  is  my  servant, 
I  am  not  its  slave.  The  Administration, 
with  that  strong  and  just  man,  Cleveland, 
at  its  head,  has  my  hearty  support  and 
my  full  confidence,  not  because  it  is 
Democratic  but  because  it  is  National, 
patriotic,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  Should  it  fail  in  its  National 
duty,  I  shall  still  seek  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  this  great  Nation,  but  by  another 
road. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher* 


Modern    Bible   Study— Its  Aim,   Methods, 

and   Results 

By  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 


IS  there  such  a  thing  as  "modern 
Bible  study  "  ?  or  is  this  only  a  pre^ 
tentious  name  for  a  nonentity  ?  The 
word  **  modern  "  suggests  to  many  minds 
both  pretense  and  unreality.  They  dis- 
trust whatever  calls  itself  modem,  and 
especially  if  it  pertains  to  religion.  But 
this  is  as  irrational  as  to  trust  what  is 
ancient  simply  because  it  is  ancient.  No 
doubt  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor 
of  the  existing ;  the  new  is  rightly  chal- 
lenged to  justify  itself.  But  all  progress 
is  made  by  the  new  justifying  itself,  if  it 
is  able  to  do  so,  and  thenceforward  taking 
its  place  as  established,  until  it  in  turn  is 
replaced  by  another  new,  and  it  by  an- 
other ;  and  thus. man  moves  on  in  knowl- 
edge, attainment,  power — in  whatever 
makes  up  that  great  total  that  we  call 
civilization. 

No  one  doubts  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  modern  life — industrial  life,  for 
example,  whose  salient  feature  is  machin- 
ery as  distinguished  from  the  bare  hand. 
Machines  sow  and  reap  the  grain,  thresh 
it,  grind  it,  transport  it  to  the  consum- 
ers. We  may  differ  about  the  benefit 
of  this.  Some  may  think  it  would  be 
better  to  return  to  broadcast  sowing, 
reaping  with  the  sickle,  threshing  with 
the  flail,  hauling  with  horses.  Every 
labor-saving  machine  has  been  met  with 
opposition,  with  gloomy  predictions  of 
loss  of  work,  lowering  of  wages,  ultimate 
starvation.  But  all  such  prophecies  have 
been  discredited  by  the  event.  Modem 
industrial  inventions  have  proved  bene- 
ficial alike  to  producer  and  consumer,  to 
capitalist  and  laborer.  They  have  made 
food,  clothing,  all  the  necessities  of  life, 
better,  cheaper,  more  abundant. 

No  one  doubts  the  modernness  of  the 
typewriter,  the  telephone,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  application  of  power  in  the 
form  of  steam,  and  more  recently  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  scores,  yes,  hundreds,  of 
other  devices  that  are  daily  modifying  all 
the  methods  of  industrial  and  social  life. 
There  is  unquestionably  some  discomfort 
and  some  loss  in  adjusting  one's  self  to 
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these  novelties.  Here  and  there  a  man 
may  be  found  who  refuses  to  meet  that 
discomfort  and  that  loss;  who  goes  on 
writing  his  business  letters  with  the  pen, 
and  sending  his  messages  by  errand-boys 
who  must  walk  instead  of  riding  bicycles. 
But  he  is  soon  left  behind  in  the  strenuous 
and  incessant  competition  of  the  day; 
and  while  he  avoids  the  temporary  loss  of 
readjustment,  he  meets  ultimate  loss  that 
is  inevitable  and  disastrous. 

But  back  of  all  these  modem  inventions 
lies  modem  knowledge,  whose  character- 
istic is  that  it  is  scientific  rather  than 
philosophical.  And  it  is  inductive.  It 
has  been  reached,  not  by  speculating 
about  what  nature  must  be  or  should  be, 
but  by  interrogating  nature  itself  as  to 
what  it  is.  Simply  close  observation  of 
phenomena  has  led  to  all  important  mod- 
ern discoveries,  from  gravitation,  with  its 
corollary  of  the  Copernican  astronomy,  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  with  its  coiol- 
laries  of  the  germinal  origin  of  diseases, 
antitoxins,  anaesthetics,  and  aseptic  sur- 
gery. The  heavens  are  what  they  have 
always  been,  but  the  superstitions  of 
astrology  have  given  way  to  the  calm  and 
accurate  facts  of  astronomy.  The  earth 
is  substantially  unchanged,  but  geology 
has  established  its  immense  antiquity, 
and  has  at  least  begun  to  write  an  authen- 
tic history  of  the  human  race.  Creation 
has  been  removed  from  the  region  of 
unaccountable  and  fantastic  mirade^  and 
the  Creator  shown  to  have  worked,  and 
to  be  still  working,  in  accordance  with 
definite,  ascertainable  laws.  These  laws 
have  been  so  studied,  learned,  and  classi- 
fied as  to  establish  the  great  truth  that 
evolution  is  the  divine  method  throughout 
all  nature;  and  that  what  to  ignorance 
seemed  freak  and  accident  and  cataclysm 
is  only  the  outworking  of  great  forces 
uniformly  and  inviolably  controlled.  In- 
ductive science  has  thus  quieted  human 
fears  in  the  presence  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, however  portentous ;  has  substituted 
definite  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects 
for  vague  surmises  and  conjectures  ;  has 
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given  man  priceless  information  about  his 
own  ori^n,  powers,  and  possibilities  ;  and 
especially  has  brought  back  the  Creator 
into  his  creation,  whence  ignorance,  fear, 
and  superstition  had  banished  him,  and 
has  enthroned  him,  not  over  a  chaos  of 
endless  and  hopeless  conflicts,  but  over  a 
cosmos  of  the  most  beautiful  order  under 
infallible  and  beneficent  laws. 

Now,  modern  Bible  study  is  simply  the 
application  of  the  modem  scientific,  /.  ^., 
the  inductive,  method  to  this  book,  or 
group  of  books,  for  such  it  really  is.  But 
be/ore  we  can  intelligently  think  and 
speak  of  the  method,  we  must  clearly 
understand  the  aim,  of  modern  Bible 
study.  This  is  identical  with  the  aim  of 
inductive  science,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  But  has  not  that  always  been  the 
aim  of  science  ?  Theoretically,  Yes ;  prac- 
tically. No.  It  is  not  always  the  sole  aim 
even  to-day.  Mingled  with  it  is  the  desire 
to  establish  a  theory ;  hence  an  intense 
longing  that  the  truth  discovered  shall  do 
this ;  an  equally  intense  dread  lest  it  shall 
not ;  and  a  resulting  temptation  of  vast 
power  to  compel  the  discovered  truth  to 
fit  into  the  preconceived  theory.  The 
genuinely  scientific  temper  is  by  no 
means  easily  acquired,  for  it  combines 
fine  poise  of  mind,  humility  of  intellect, 
indomitable  courage,  and  exhaustless  self- 
abnegation.  The  inductive  student  of 
nature  must  be  honestly  willing  to  learn 
and  to  accept  anything  that  nature  may 
reveal.  Such  willingness  is  more  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  his  task  than  even 
expert  skill  in  observation.  Lack  of  such 
willingness  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  weak- 
ness' and  temporariness  of  so  much  scien- 
tific work.  It  always  means  haste  in 
labor  and  prematureness  in  conclusions. 
A  few  facts  are  observed  and  verified. 
They  establish  a  working  hypothesis,  but 
nothing  more.  The  over-zealous  student, 
however,  announces  a  discovery — a  con- 
clusion— a  law.  From  that  hour  he  is 
committed  to  that  law.  He  goes  on  ob- 
serving; but  his  poise  of  mind  is  impaired 
or  even  destroyed.  He  is  timid  of  find- 
ing exceptions  to  his  law,  eager  to  find 
confirmations  of  it.  Only  by  the  firmest 
resolution  can  he  patiently  and  impartially 
find  the  facts,  whether  they  establish  his 
"  law  "  or  overthrow  it.  All  the  discov- 
eries in  nature  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  of  full  disclosure  of  all  pertinent 


facts  have  been  made  by  men  of  the  gen- 
uinely scientific  temper,  whose  sole  aim 
has  been,  neither  to  accredit  nor  discredit 
a  hypothesis,  but  to  learn  the  truth. 

Precbely  such  is  the  aim  of  modern 
Bible  study — to  learn  the  truth.  But  has 
not  such  always  been  the  aim?  Have 
men  ever  studied  the  Bible  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  learn  the  truth?  Un- 
doubtedly they  have.  Some  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  contradictions  and  absurd- 
ities that  would  discredit  it  and  release 
them  from  all  obligation  to  heed  its  teach- 
ings. Some  to  confirm  themselves  in  the 
belief  that  their  personal  opinions,  or  the 
doctrine  and  polity  of  their  Church,  have 
exclusive  Scriptural  authority.  Others, 
and  very  many,  for  controversy,  that  they 
may  demolish  views  or  systems  that  they 
abhor.  All  such  lack  the  scientific  spirit; 
are  warped  by  partisanship;  and  hence 
disqualified  to  study  the  Bible  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  learning  its  truth,  and 
with  an  unalterable  determination  to  ac- 
cept that  truth  whatever  it  may  prove  to 
be.  Only  one  who  is,  in  some  good 
degree,  of  this  brave,  strong,  self-denying 
disposition  can  reach  the  aim  of  modern 
Bible  study. 

Now,  the  aim  largely  determines  the 
method,  which,  in  general,  may  be  defined 
as  comprehensive  in  distinction  from 
fragmentary.  The  Bible  is  a  fact,  a  phe- 
nomenon, as  is  the  earth,  the  firmament. 
The  inductive  student  of  the  Bible  does 
not  come  to  it  with  a  ready-made  theory 
of  what  it  must  or  should  be;  but  he 
interrogates  it  as  to  what  it  is,  as  the 
astronomer  does  the  heavens  or  the 
geologist  the  earth.  He  recognizes  that 
he  must  know  what  this  book  is,  and  how 
it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  before  he  can 
understand  its  teachings.  Accordingly 
he  studies  it  as  a  whole:  the  Gospels 
as  a  biography,  or  rather  a  picture,  of 
Jesus,  instead  of  here  and  there  detached 
incidents  of  his  life;  the  inteipretation 
of  him  in  Acts  and  Epistles,  instead  of 
here  and  there  a  striking  sentence  from 
St  Peter,  St  John,  St  Paul.  He  tries 
earnestly  to  get  the  historic  point  of  view 
and  the  historic  spirit,  and  to  view  in 
historic  perspective  the  gradual  disclosure 
of  God  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  in  an 
especial  way  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  He  discerns  in  this  national 
literature  that  we  call  the  Old  Testament 
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the  priceless  record  of  a  racial  develop- 
ment through  the  childhood  of  primitive 
and  crude  conceptions,  the  youth  of 
increasing  mental  grasp  and  moral  sobri- 
ety, to  the  manhood  of  an  established 
government  with  coherent  national  life, 
producing  great  historians,  poets,  and  the 
supreme  ethical  and  religious  teachers 
who  bear  the  name  prophets.  And  his 
method  is  literary  as  well  as  historic. 
He  finds  here  historic  narrative  and  there 
biography ;  here  fiction,  as  in  the  parables, 
there  poetry,  as  in  the  Psalms ;  here  the 
most  prosaic  genealogical  tables  and  the 
minutest  sanitary  rules,  there  the  most  in- 
teresting myths  and  legends.  But  through- 
out this  wide  diversity  he  finds  an  unfailing 
unity  that  discriminates  this  Hebrew  litera- 
ture from  all  other  contemporaneous  na- 
tional literatures,  which,  superficially,  it  so 
closely  resembles.  That  unity  lies  in  the 
single  purpose  to  disclose  to  the  nation, 
and  through  it  to  mankind,  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews.  This  Jehovah  is  revealed  first 
as  the  tribal  God  of  Israel,  with  limited 
jurisdiction,  like  the  ethnic  deities  of 
surrounding  clans.  Then  as  superior  to 
them,  as  shown  principally  in  his  people 
defeating  theirs  in  battle.  Then  as  su- 
preme over  them — "  worship  him,  all  ye 
gods."  Then  as  the  universal  and  only 
God,  while  "  all  the  gods  of  the  nations 
are  idols."  All  this  time  as  Creator,  Ruler, 
King ;  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
Fatherhood.  But  at  length  as  Jesus»  the 
saviour  of  men,  in  whom  dwelt  "  all  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ;"  who 
taught  us  to  call  Jehovah  "  our  Father," 
and  who  said,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father."  And  as  the  his- 
toric disclosure  of  Jehovah  has  moved 
steadily  and  majestically  on  from  his  first 
appearing  in  dim  outline  before  the  minds 
of  the  earliest  patriarchs  until  he  lived 
familiarly  in  Galilee  and  Judea  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  so  it  has  still  proceeded 
through  the  Christian  centuries  as  men 
have  constantly  learned  more  and  more 
of  the  character,  spirit,  and  purpose  of 
Jesus,  and  as  his  disciples  have  made  vital 
and  effective  his  example  and  his  teach- 
ings among  mankind. 

Such  a  book,  viewed  as  a  whole,  mod- 
em inductive  study,  with  open  mind  and 
eager  heart,  finds  the  Bible  to  be.  Genu- 
inely human  in  its  variety  of  literature. 


its  historic  movement,  the  individual 
impress  of  the  men  who  wrote  it ;  genu- 
inely divine  in  its  profound  unity,  its 
revelation  of  the  supernatual  element  in 
human  history,  and,  above  all,  its  disclos- 
ure of  Jehovah,  the  sole,  sovereign,  loving, 
redeeming  God. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  results  of 
such  a  method  of  study  pursued  with  the 
single  aim  of  learning  the  truth  ? 

First  of  all,  a  deepened  reverence  for 
the  Bible.  Only  as  it  is  thus  inductively 
and  historically  studied,  without  bias, 
prejudice,  or  partisanship,  does  its  genuine 
divinity  appear.  Only  thus  does  it  enable 
us  to  discern  God  moving  amid  all  the 
discords  and  perplexities  of  human  life, 
bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  holiness 
out  of  sin,  life  out  of  death.  If  we  find  in 
the  Bible  only  a  collection  of  more  or  less 
interesting  incidents  about  more  or  less 
worthy  men ;  a  storehouse  of  beautiful 
aphorisms  and  fine  moral  maxims ;  an 
armory  of  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons, to  be  used  against  the  mass  of  men 
who  differ  from  us  and  on  behalf  of  the 
few  who  are  our  allies — then  we  shall  find 
it  so  full  of  contradictions,  discrepancies, 
what  seem  to  our  jaundiced  minds  absurdi- 
ties, that  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
for  us  to  believe  that  it  contains  a  revela- 
tion of  God.  But  when  we  see  Jehovah 
revealing  himself  in  this  book,  alike  in 
its  prose  and  its  poetry,  its  statutes  and 
its  romance,  its  sober  history  and  its 
fascinating,  spiritualized  legend — every- 
where striving  to  disclose  himself  to  men 
in  such  beauty  and  glory,  such  mercy, 
gentleness,  and  love,  as  to  win  their  con- 
fidence, allure  them  from  sin,  bind  them 
to  himself  in  loyalty  and  holiness — then, 
whenever  we  open  the  book,  we  shall  feel 
ourselves  in  the  very  presence  of  God,  and 
shall  reverently  and  gratefully  say,  in 
devout  hearts,  "  Speak,  Jehovah  :  for  thy 
servant  heareth." 

Such  reverence  will  impel  us  to  handle 
the  Bible  honestly.  Not  simply  without 
prejudice  and  partisanship,  but  for  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  given, 
and  in  its  obvious  sense.  In  using  it 
both  for  the  nurture  of  our  own  religious 
life  and  for  teaching  and  training  others, 
we  will  always  be  careful  to  regard  its 
historic  perspective;  not  to  import  into, 
the  Hexateuch  truth  that  belongs  only  in 
the  Gospels  or  Epistles;    not  to  try  to 
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believe  that  the  Levitical  ritual  is  as  valu- 
able and  as  binding  upon  us  to-day  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  And  we  will  treat 
reverently  not  only  Biblical  truth  but 
Biblical  language.  Puns  and  quips  and 
jokes  about  it  we  will  carefully  discounte- 
nance ;  and  as  well  the  current  use  of  its 
phrases  in  senses  that  they  were  never 
intended  to  convey.  When  Habakkuk 
puts  Jehovah's  warning  of  penalty  into 
writing,  so  that  whoever  reads  it  may  run 
and  escape,  we  will  not  make  it  mean  that 
the  letters  are  so  large  and  distinct  that 
one  may  read  them  while  running.  We 
will  pause  at  the  so-called  "  Mizpah  bene- 
diction," so  widely  used  by  our  young 
people  at  present,  and  which  falls  so 
sweetly  upon  the  ear,  "Jehovah,  watch 
between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent 
one  from  another,"  for  we  will  know  that, 
so  far  from  being  a  benediction,  it  is  a 
malediction,  uttered  with  good  reason 
against  the  crafty  Jacob,  whom  Laban 
had  learned  to  his  cost  that  he  could  not 
trust  out  of  sight  Ministers  will  not 
preach  upon  the  rapidity  of  modern  com- 
munication from  a  fragment  rudely  broken 
from  its  solemn  and  majestic  context, 
"  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye."  Sunday-school  teachers  and  parents 
will  not  try  to  enforce  even  so  indispensa- 
ble a  virtue  as  self-control  by  the  maxim, 
"  Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch,"  when 
they  know  that  St.  Paul  sternly  reproved 
exactly  this  in  the  Christians  at  Colossae. 
No  doubt  the  temptation  is  strong  thus  to 
make  a  convenience  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. No  doubt  the  argument  of  a  good 
intention  in  such  perverted  use  is  very 
plausible.  Still,  no  one  can  go  on  in  such 
use  who  has  once  gained  from  the  induc- 
tive and  historical  study  of  the  Bible  the 
deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  in  the 
fullest  sense  God  is  in  it,  and  that  we 
must  reverence  it  as  the  temple  and  shrine 
of  Jehovah. 

Moreover,  such  intelligent  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  arising  from  such  study, 
and  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else, 
will  save  us  from  that  deadly  peril  of 
literalism  against  which  St  Paul  warns 
us—"  The  letter  killeth."  His  immediate 
meaning  is  that  the  new  covenant,  while 
lacking  the  letter  of  the  old,  has  its  ful- 
filled, completed  spirit ;  so  that  to  cling  to 
the  outer  form  of  one  is  to  miss  the  real 
value  of  both.     It  is  a  truth  of  universal 


application.  The  literalist  is  always  over- 
looking the  heart  of  things.  He  is  always 
trying  to  eat  and  digest  the  shell  of  truth 
while  throwing  away  its  kernel.  But  the 
inductive  student,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
Scripture,  moves  on  through  form  to  sub- 
stance, knowing  that  only  as  he  reaches 
the  latter  will  he  reach  vital,  indestructible 
truth.  Augustine  gave  us  the  precious 
maxim,  so  often  forgotten  in  the  interven- 
ing centuries,  "  Scripture  is  the  sense  of 
Scripture."  To  realize  this  will  save  us 
from  all  fantastic  methods  of  Bible  study 
and  teaching.  Analysis  of  a  lesson  into 
three  or  four  or  five  alliterated  topics  may 
aid  memory ;  on  this  ground  it  is  usually 
advocated  and  defended;  but  there  are 
very  few  teachers  wise  and  strong  enough 
not  to  sacrifice  exactness  of  truth  to  this 
captivating  jingle ;  and  to  remember  other 
than  the  exact  truth  is  worse  than  to  for- 
get. Any  scheme  of  study  or  teaching 
that  exalts  the  letter  above  the  spirit; 
that  warps,  however  little,  ascertained 
truth,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  some  favorite 
mold,  is  to  be  totally  reprehended.  No 
plea  that  it  is  interesting,  holds  attention, 
will  not  be  forgotten,  can  justify  it.  Nor 
will  any  one  urge  such  pleas  who  realizes 
that  God  is  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  and 
who  approaches  and  handles  the  Bible 
with  the  solemn,  grateful,  joyful  reverence 
that  the  apprehension  of  this  fact  cannot 
fail  to  produce. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  are  the  aim, 
method,  and  results  of  Bible  study,  as 
thus  set  fo'-th,  for  the  plain  disciple  and 
the  average  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  not 
rather  for  the  scholar  and  the  clergyman  ? 
If  they  are  scientific,  are  they  not  too 
difficult  to  be  applicable  and  practical  ?" 
By  no  means.  Just  because  such  study 
is  scientific  is  it  plain ;  and,  if  not  quite 
easy,  certainly  attainable  by  any  purpose- 
ful and  devoted  Christian.  Do  you  desire 
it?  Then  begin  by  emptying  your  mind 
of  prejudice  and  prepossession,  and  your 
heart  of  passion.  Approach  the  Bible 
with  the  sole  aim  of  learning  what  it  is 
and  what  it  teach-^  Courageously  and 
gratefully  accept  all  that  it  discloses  to 
you.  Soon  the  mists  and  clouds  that 
have  enveloped  it  will  silently  drift  away. 
Its  discrepancies  will  either  vanish  or 
cease  to  trouble  you  in  the  light  of  its 
divine  unity.  Its  spirit  will  shine  unmis- 
takably through    its    letter.     Down    the 
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centuries  that  it  covers  you  will  trace  the 
majestic  footsteps  of  Jehovah,  merging  in 
due  time  in  the  human  footprints,  in  the 
soil  of  Palestine,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
And  everywhere  along  this  great  march 
of  God  through  human  history  will  drop 
the  sweet  odors  of  divine  love  and  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  human  salvation. 
Having  thus  seen  God,  you  can  in  turn 
reveal  him.     Having  thus  learned  rever- 


ence for  the  Bible,  you  can  teach  reverence 
for  it.  Having  refreshed  your  spirit  at 
the  exhaustless  fountain,  you  can  carry 
its  waters  unsoikd  and  uncontaminated 
to  others.  Be  brave,  persistent,  self- 
denying;  be  devout  and  prayerful;  and 
you  shall  have  the  most  blessed  vision 
possible  to  mortals — ^the  vision  of  God, 
your  Father,  of  Jesus,  your  Saviour ;  while 
you  study,  love,  reverence,  and  adore. 


Dubious  Wealth   and  Academic   Ideals 

By  Arthur  Reed  Kimball 


IN  discussing,  some  two  years  ago,  the 
dismissal  of  Professor  Ross  from  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  the  Lon- 
don "  Spectator  "  said  :  *  There  seems  to 
be  little  room  for  doubt  that  some  dona- 
tions have  involved  loss  of  freedom,  and 
that  a  certain  commercial  atmosphere 
now  envelops  some  American  universities 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  essential 
academic  idea.  .  .  .  We  have  regretted 
the  pinched  financial  condition  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  would  rather  see  those  institu- 
tions poor  than  shackled,  free  than  rich." 
This  English  comment  fairly  states  a 
popular  impression  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  recent  discussion.  In  such  dis- 
cussion it  has  been  largely  overlooked 
that  the  restraint  on  academic  freedom  of 
teaching  is  not  a  new  issue,  but,  as  it  is 
brought  conspicuously  before  us  to-day, 
is  simply  a  new  phase  of  an  old  issue. 
It  is  invested  with  an  air  of  freshness 
because  it  is  associated  through  immense 
benefactions  with  the  startling  possibili- 
ties of  modern  fortune-making,  often  by 
dubious  methods.  When  one  gets  at  the 
facts,  however,  one  finds  that  what  they 
disclose  is  not  so  frequently  a  loss  of  free- 
dom as  the  presence  of  "  a  commercial 
atmosphere;"  that  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former  should  be  emphasized.  Indeed, 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  freedom  of 
academic  teaching  is  not  immeasurably 
greater  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been,  when 
we  consider  the  weakening  of  the  re- 
straints once  so  rigidly  imposed  by  the 
requirements  of  orthodoxy  in  theology 
and  politics,  especially  theology.  It  is 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  that  a  Repub- 
lican stump  orator  of  standing  declared 


in  a  speech  in  New  Haven  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  to  "  have 
Yale  College  burned  up  "  because  of  its 
free-trade  teachings,  and  was  but  mildly 
rebuked  by  the  stronger  party  organs. 
Yet  Professor  Sumner  suffered  far  less 
immediate  personal  criticism  for  his  ex- 
treme views  on  the  tariff,  which  supposed- 
ly alienated  wealthy  protection  friends  of 
Yale,  than  for  his  use  of  Herbert  Spencer 
as  a  class-room  text-book,  to  which  there 
was  strenuous  objection  on  the  ground 
that  it  committed  Yale  to  recognition  of  an 
arch-agnostic.  Another  still  earlier  inci- 
dent is  worth  recalling  because  it  brings 
out  the  distinction  to  which  President 
Hadley  called  attention  in  his  Lowell 
Institute  lectures,  between  the  right  to 
independent  thinking  and  the  right  to 
radical  utterance.  When  the  late  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock  first  entered  on  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
some  years  before  the  Civil  War,  he  took 
advanced  "  higher  criticism  "  ground,  at 
least  as  regards  Genesis,  in  bis  lectures 
to  the  students  and  even  in  the  pulpit. 
The  result  was  a  storm  of  protest  and 
criticism.  Believing  the  time  not  ripe  to 
press  the  issue  popularly.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
abandoned  his  aggressive  attitude,  so  re- 
stating his  position  as  to  put  the  emphasis 
where  his  faith  was  conventionally  strong 
rather  than  weak*  Thus,  the  storm  hav- 
ing been  quieted,  there  were  left  to  him 
long  years  of  fruitful  influence  in  which 
almost  without  observation  he  gave  Union 
a  distinct  set  toward  untraditional  criticism, 
and  ultimately  leadership  in  the  realization 
of  full  academic  freedom  of  investigation 
and  instruction  in  theology. 

The  judicious  way  in  which  Dr.  Hitch- 
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cock  met  the  issue  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
illustrates  a  rule  which,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  is  doubtless  true  to-day  under 
different  conditions  :  That  it  is  the  man, 
not  the  instructor,  who  is  restrained  of 
academic  freedom  in  his  teaching.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  method  and  manner 
of  a  deliverance,  not  the  deliverance 
itself,  which  usually  causes  the  trouble. 
For  illustration,  one  may  choose  the  most 
widely  advertised  case  of  all,  that  of- 
Professor  Ross,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University.  A  member  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee  freely  admitted  in  private 
conversation  that  the  verdict  condemning 
the  university  authorities  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  verdict  on  the  issue  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  although  it  took  that  form, 
for  the  things  which  most  provoked  criti- 
cism were  said,  not  in  the  class-room, 
but  on  the  stump.  Professor  Ross  was, 
through  the  bitterness  stirred  up,  the 
victim  of  insinuations  concerning  matters 
unrelated  to  the  ostensible  issue,  which 
made  intervention  by  his  confreres  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  vindication. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  that 
those  informed  at  first  hand,  who  know 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  various  recent 
attacks  on  academic  freedom,  entertain 
no  serious  fear  of  university  invasion  by 
dubious  patronage,  so  far  as  it  affects 
that  freedom.  Unfortunately,  this  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  question,  its  least  im- 
portant phase.  The  real  test  comes  when 
we  consider  the  effect  on  academic  ideals 
of  accepting  the  gifts  of  dubious  wealth, 
the  risk  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
mercialism distinctly  antipathetic  to  those 
ideals.  There  was  a  time,  and  that 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
such  a  risk  was  negligible.  That  was  a 
time  when  the  college,  not  then  a  uni- 
versity, measured  its  needs  in  endowments 
by  the  thousands  instead  of  by  the  mill- 
ions ;  the  time  when  the  need  was  not 
pressingly  felt  for  the  great  instruments 
of  scientific  research,  laboratories,  observ- 
atories, museums,  galleries,  engineering 
and  electrical  appliances,  and  all  that 
these  involve,  required  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment to-day  by  the  modern  university 
simply  to  "  hold  its  own."  It  was  back 
in  the  campaign  of  1876  that  President 
Woolsey,  speaking  for  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  referred  to  Mr.  Tilden's  "  un- 
common anxiety  "  to  secure  the  Presidency 


as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  denied  to 
him.  Yale  tradition  has  it  that  that 
phrase,  owing  to  the  changes  rung  upon 
it  during  the  campaign,  cost  Yale 
$7,000,000.  Had  Dr.  Woolsey  spoken 
with  such  a  possibility  in  view,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  might  still  have  used  the 
phrase;  might  have  regarded  the  si- 
lencing of  Yale's  President  in  a  National 
crisis  as  a  more  serious  handicap  to  its 
true  career  than  the  loss  of  a  great  endow- 
ment In  such  a  decision  he  would 
doubtless  have  had  the  sympathetic  in- 
dorsement of  the  great  body  of  alumni. 
At  the  very  opening  of  his  career  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  with  the  huge  bicentennial 
fund  to  be  raised,  declared  that  the  final 
remedy  for  the  trusts  lies  in  holding  the 
trust  managers  to  a  literal  trusteeship, 
through  public  opinion,  enforced,  if  neces- 
sary, by  a  social  boycott  At  once  many 
alumni,  whatever  their  view  of  Dr.  Had- 
ley's  theory,  deprecated  his  courage  as 
injudicious,  although  it  is  to  be  noted,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  informed,  that  the  fund  did 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  suffer  in  consequence, 
not  a  few  trust  managers  being  liberal 
givers  to  it  The  difference  in  attitude 
was  due  to  a  subtle  form  of  the  new  com- 
mercialism, not  ignoble  ;  an  appreciation 
of  the  dominating  need  of  great  endow- 
ments, in  Woobey's  day  regarded  as  desir- 
able but  not  indispensable.  From  the 
same  sense  of  exigency,  the  hesitating 
president  of  another  great  university 
finally  accepted  from  a  representative  of 
very  dubious  wealth  a  million,  perhaps, 
for  a  special  equipment,  to  which  is  thus 
attached  forever,  the  name  of  one  who 
served  a  term  in  prison,  though  pardoned 
out  and  technically  rehabilitated  by  a 
judicial  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  the 
sentence. 

The  college,  says  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Princeton,  should  be  a  school 
of  duty  if  *'  the  business  of  the  world  is 
not  individual  success,  but  its  own  better- 
ment" "Have  I,  a  trustee  for  all  the 
students  who  are  ever  to  come  here,"  said 
a  college  president  to  the  writer,  •*  a  right 
for  a  scruple,  merely  my  scruple,  perhaps, 
to  shut  this  door  of  opportunity,  though, 
as  you  and  others  may  say,  it  is  to  be 
opened  by  dubious  wealth  ?"  "  No,  I 
would  not  send  mv  b*»y  there  without 
thorough  investigation,-  said  a  father  to 
the  writer,  referring  to  a  university  con- 
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spicuously  favored  by  trust  magnate  gifts ; 
"  the  atmosphere  seems  too  unmistakably 
commercial."  Here  we  have,  pictured 
graphically,  the  many-sided  conflict  of 
duties  and  ideals  due  to  a  loss^of  ethical 
bearings  in  the  overwhelming  and  revolu- 
tionary expansion  of  modern  business. 
But  one  thing  stands  out  clear  in  the  con- 
fusion— that  the  university,  like  the  college 
before  it,  must  be  more  than  a  phrontis- 
tery,  a  different  institution  from  a  mere' 
school  of  technique  or  research,  if  it  is 
to  prove  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  "  for 
the  education  of  the  future.  That  is,  the 
university  must  conserve  the  finest  ethical 
traditions  of  the  past  and  represent  the 
highest  ethical  obligations  of  the  present, 
or  it  will  lose  its  place  of  leadership  and 
forfeit  the  right  to  it.  The  university 
president,  then,  who  sees  in  his  trustee- 
ship merely  the  obligation  to  improve  the 
equipment  for  the  individual  success  of 
the  students,  forgetting  '*  the  world's  bet- 
terment," sacrifices  the  less  to  the  greater. 
He  overlooks  an  equal  obligation  of  his 
trusteeship,  that  the  university  shall  not, 
by  the  conditions  on  which  it  accepts  a 
gift,  be  committed  to  approval  or  con- 
donation of  dubious  means  of  acquiring 
wealth,  nor,  as  President  Pritchett  puts 
it,  to  "  recognition  of  a  false  measure  of 
success." 

We  learn  to  appreciate  how  widely  the 
conventional  academic  view,  which  puts 
first  in  importance  the  possession  of 
adequate  equipment,  may  go  amiss  of  the 
popular  view,  as  we  come  into  touch  with 
Lincoln's  "plain  people."  Not  many 
months  ago  the  writer  had  for  seat-mate 
in  a  crowded  train  a  thoughtful  man,  who 
turned  out  later  to  be  a  railroad  engineer. 
The  talk  fell,  apropos  of  an  item  in  the 
paper,  on  trusts  and  their  methods.  The 
manner,  more  than  the  matter,  of  what 
the  engineer  said  in  reprobation  was 
impressive.  He  spoke  without  heat,  but 
with  strength  of  feeling.  Then,  turning 
back  to  the  item — the  record  of  some 
benefaction  by  a  trust  magnate — he  simply 
added :  "  Those  fellows  think  that  they 
fool  us.  But  they  don't."  The  words 
came  back  often  and  again  to  the  writer 
when,  soon  following,  he  went  through 
the  strenuous  weeks  of  the  Waterbury 
trolley  strike.  Back  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  strikers  in  union  circles 
was  a  feeling  among  the  more  repre«ent- 


ative  union  men,  not  against  wealth  in 
itself,  but  against  wealth  acquired  in  dubi- 
ous ways  which  society  condoned.  A 
protest  to  these  men,  good  citizens  and 
Americans,  that  their  influence  was  being 
prostituted  to  the  encouragement  of  every 
form  of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  even 
murder,  was  invariably  met  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  are  the  other  fellows  doing  ?" 
Seizure  of  public  franchises  without  remu- 
neration, stock-watering,  legislative  cor- 
ruption, cut-throat  competition,  monopoly 
charges,  all  the  familiar  phrases  of  indict- 
ment of  high-handed  trust  methods,  with 
a  closing  sneer  at  a  generosity  that  "  adds 
a  cent  to  oil  and  gives  a  million  to  a 
university,"  were  found  to  have  a  local 
application  of  extenuation  and  excuse. 
Not  that  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  which  controls  the  Waterbury 
trolley  system,  and  its  gas  and  electric 
light  plants  as  well,  stood  popularly  con- 
victed, so  far  as  its  Connecticut  enterprises 
are  concerned,  on  a  single  one  of  these 
counts.  But  it  represented  the  dubious 
trust  system  of  which  such  things  are  the 
natural  fruit,  and  to  which  unionism  alone, 
it  was  claimed,  gives  effective  pause.  Riots, 
terrorism,  boycott,  anything  short  of  mur- 
der, were  described  as  "  unfortunate  inci- 
dents "  in  a  social  war  on  the  tyranny  of 
dubious  wealth,  to  be  deprecated,  indeed, 
but  not,  after  all,  to  be  over-magnified 
compared  with  other  acts  not  so  brutal 
but  just  as  deadly  to  Americanism — acts 
which  give  those  who  commit  them  control 
in  the  world  of  business,  high  place  among 
the  socially  elect,  and  even  recognition  in 
the  inner  circle  of  philanthropy,  if  they 
choose  to  pay  the  price. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  merely  an  insin- 
cere, overdrawn  apology  for  a  cause 
under  abnormal  conditions  of  strain  and 
stress,  exaggerating  and  distorting  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  these  same  persons 
under  normal  conditions,  and  hence  of  no 
value  in  determining  the  popular  view, 
ethically,  of  a  university  which  thrives  on 
the  bounty  of  dubious  wealth?  Those 
familiar  with  discussions  of  "  unionism  " 
will  testify  that  they  meet  a  like  argument 
constantly  in  one  guise  or  another.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  contribution  to 
"Collier's  Weekly,"  Mr.  Clark,  of  the 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  protests 
that  unions  should  not  be  compelled  to 
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incorporate  until  "  healthy,  reasonable, 
and  fair"  laws  are  enacted  in  place  of 
laws  "  especially  constructed  and  intended 
for  corporations  of  capital,"  **  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  or  limiting  responsibility." 
Mr.  Clark's  colleague  on  the  Commission, 
Bishop  Spalding,  put  the  same  charge, 
reversed,  more  tersely  and  strongly  whpn 
he  said  in  an  address  at  Peoria :  "  Laws 
are  not  made  for  the  great  corporations." 
A  still  more  significant  recent  witness, 
since  he  studied  conditions  in  the  large, 
is  W.  C.  Steadman,  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades-Union  Con- 
gress, one  of  Alfred  Moseley's  visiting 
commission  of  British  workingman.  Mr. 
Steadman  reports  that  "  unless  something 
is  done  to  conciliate  labor  in  America,  the 
trust  system  will  bring  on  such  an  uprising 
as  has  not  been  witnessed  for  forty  years." 
This  common  attitude  of  unionism 
towards  trusts,  which  it  counts  a  form 
of  most  dubious  wealth,  may  seem  to  bear 
but  remotely  on  the  gifts  of  such  wealth 
for  university  endowment  Such  a  direct 
bearing,  however,  is  shown  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Federationist,"  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  dis- 
cussing the  recent  affiliation  of  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation  with  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  article  quotes 
Miss  Margaret  Haley  as  responding  for 
the  delegates  of  the  teachers  on  their 
admission  to  seats  in  the  Chicago  central 
body :  "  The  step  we  take  to-day  is  going 
•to  save  the  public  schools  and  the  democ- 
racy of  the  schools."  The  article  explains 
the  menace  to  the  democracy  of  the 
schools  as  due  to  the  successful  attempt 
of  the  universities  "  to  compel  the  school 
course  to  conform  to  the  university  re- 
quirements, thus  making  public  high 
schools  mere  feeders  for  the  universities." 
The  article  charges  that  the  public  schools 
of  the  Middle  West,  "  through  the  domi- 
nation of  the  university,"  make  use  of 
text-books  on  political  economy  and  civil 
government  which  teach  a  system  inimical 
to  trades-unions,  and  that  "  private  univer- 
sities attempt  to  steal  a  whole  public  school 
system."  The  article  then  quotes  at  length 
from  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  concluding  with  this  sig- 
nificant passage :  "  From  San  Francisco 
to  Chicago,  and  extending  to  New  York, 
comes  the  warning  cry  that  privately 
endowed   educational    institutions    must 


teach  in  accord  with  private  interests  or 
cease  to  teach.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
larger  of  these  institutions,  where  thought 
must  bend  to  private  bias,  seek  to  force 
upon  the  public  schools  text-b«oks  origi- 
nating under  the  influence  of  that  bias, 
and  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  their 
graduates  as  teachers  without  examination 
required  from  other  teachers.  .  .  .  When 
liberty  of  thought  is  gone,  other  kinds  of 
liberty  must  soon  die." 

This  deliverance,  all  the  more  that  it 
comes  from  a  representative  body  of 
teachers,  significantly  marks  the  extent  to 
which  the  association  in  the  popular  mind, 
however  exaggerated  or  mistaken,  of  dubi- 
ous wealth  with  university  patronage  may 
discredit  the  sincerity  of  university  stand- 
ards and  aims.  The  great  captains  of 
education  can  be  trusted,  in  the  main,  to 
protect  freedom  of  teaching,  so  vital  to 
them,  however  dubious  the  obligations 
they  may  seem  to  assume  in  accepting 
some  of  their  endowments ;  and  person- 
ally to  represent  to  their  students  high 
ideals,  though  in  instances  they  may  seem 
to  recognize  "vulgar  success,"  as  Dr. 
Noah  Porter  used  scornfully  to  call  it. 
But  a  subtle,  pervasive  suspicion  once  in 
the  air,  the  indefinite,  insidious  fear  of 
the  Greeks  bearing  gifts,  largely  escapes 
their  notice.  Such  a  popular  suspicion, 
evidently,  is  the  most  serious  possible 
impairment  of  the  authority  of  university 
influence,  attaching  to  the  university  itself 
and  to  the  men  whom  it  sends  forth  into 
the  world  to  represent  its  ideals — and  this 
at  a  time  of  flux,  when  the  steadying  influ- 
ence of  the  university  was  never  more 
imperatively  needed.  As  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  declared  recently  in  a  note- 
worthy sermon  preached  from  a  university 
pulpit,  the  great  present  need  is  that  a 
new  emphasis  be  placed  on  eductition  in 
the  sense  of  duty  as  central  or  funda- 
mental. "  We  may  say  what  we  choose," 
Dr.  Hale  continued,  "  in  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt of  the  mechanical  side  of  Puritan 
training,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  tradi- 
tions. What  you  and  I  know  is  that 
enough  of  them  lived  to  God's  glory  to 
give  a  moral  element  to  the  whole  legisla- 
tion of  the  infant  State,  and  that  the  hope- 
ful element  which  we  now  call  public 
spirit  was  the  dominant  element." 

In  attempting  to  restore  education  in 
the  sense  of  duty  to  its  place  of  honor, 
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the  one  central  place  in  university  life,  so 
far  as  that  place  has  been  lost,  there  is  a 
general  principle  that  must  apply  to  the 
acceptance  of  gifts.  High  ideals  cannot 
coexist  with*dubious  patronage.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  principle  of  easier  individual 
application,  though  requiring  courage. 
That  college  professor  pointed  the  way 
who  quietly  refused  to  be  the  guest  of  a 
well-known  capitalist — not  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, it  ought  perhaps  in  justice  to  be 
added — because  he  regarded  the  capital- 
ist's business  methods  as  most  open  to 
question.  Had  the  professor's  college 
received  the  oflFer  of  a  substantial  gift 
from  that  capitalist,  its  disposition  might 
have  proved  a  far  more  difficult  and  deli- 
cate question.  The  clue  to  the  answer 
would  lie  in  the  word  "patronage." 
Would  acceptance  of  the  gift  imply  recog- 
nition of  the  giver  as  one  of  the  "  patrons  " 
of  the  college ?  "I  once  accepted  a  very 
large  sum  from  one  of  the  '  shadiest '  of 
modem  speculators,"  said  a  college  presi- 
dent to  the  writer.  "  But  it  was  offered 
voluntarily  for  a  general  fund,  and  no  one 
outside  knew  the  name  of  the  donor. 
Acceptance  involved  no  recognition  of  his 
methods."  "How  about  Jay  Gould?" 
was  asked.  "Well,"  said  the  college 
president,  "  there  you  raise  a  very  hard 
question  to  answer.  A  man's  early  busi- 
ness methods  may  have  been  most  un- 
scrupulous, while  his  later  methods  are 
most  honorable.  He  may  have  decided, 
having  once  gotten  a  start,  *  to  clean  up 
and  live  like  a  gentleman,'  as  a  character 
in  one  of  Howells's  stories  expressed  it. 
Are  you  to  stigmatize  a  worthy  present 
because  of  an  unworthy  past?  Had  I 
been  a  college  president  between  1870 
and  1880,  and  had  Jay  Gould  then  offered 
a  gift  to  the  college  to  which  his  name 
must  attach,  I  should  have  felt  bound 
to  refuse  it.  After  1880  his  methods  were 
different — and  the  answer  to  such  an  offer 
then  made  might  have  been  different  too." 
The  president's  own  answer  was  but  half 
serious,  although  it  did  state  a  serious 
difficulty.  He  was  really  splitting  hairs 
with  himself.  The  world  would  never,  he 
knew,  draw  so  fine  a  distinction.     It  is 


the  penalty  of  the  unscrupulous  beginning 
of  a  notable  business  career  that  the  past 
is  seldom  if  ever  "  lived  down ;"  that  the 
beginning  itself  stigmatizes  /the  career  to 
the  end,  however  different  its  later  char- 
acter. But  the  mention  of  Jay  Gould's 
name  suggested  a  concrete  case  illumina- 
tive of  the  whole  question.  Perhaps 
fifteen  years  ago,  through  the  invitation 
of  Miss  Gould,  who  was  actively  interested, 
a  conference  of  prominent  Presbyterians, 
with  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall  presiding, 
was  held  in  Jay  Gould's  New  York  home 
to  further  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  a 
large  sum  being  raised.  The  incongruity 
was  so  evident  that  wherever  the  wires 
carried  the  story  the  unskillful  laughed 
and  the  judicious  grieved.  To-day  Miss 
Gould  is  by  a  universal  verdict  acclaimed 
perhaps  the  foremost  woman  of  America 
for  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  wise 
and  generous  benefactions  in  answer  to 
every  appeal  "  to  lend  a  hand."  The 
Gould  money  is  the  same,  at  least  in  its 
original  source.  But  in  passing  rightfully 
to  the  new  ownership,  responsibility  for 
its  origin  has  ceased  to  attach  to  it 

The  whole  question  must,  then,  turn, 
not  on  the  kind  of  money  given  to  a  uni- 
versity, its  "  dubiousness,"  as  some  would 
say,  but  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  given  ; 
on  whether,  thus  given,  it  will  advance  or 
frustrate  the  purpose  for  which  the  univer- 
sity exists.  "  We  are  not  training  dilet- 
tanti," recently  said  a  great  educator  in 
addressing  a  gathering  of  his  fellow  uni- 
versity alumni ;  "  we  are  not  training  spe- 
cialists ;  we  are  not  even  training  'profes- 
sional' men  pure  and  simple.  We  are 
training  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
of  a  Christian  commonwealth ;  and  every 
influence,  outside  of  the  class-room  as 
well  as  in  it,  which  makes  for  public  spirit 
and  for  training  in  this  citizenship  must 
be  cherished  and  conserved."  Is  the  gift 
of  dubious  wealth  so  offered  as  to  make 
for  or  against  these  ideals  ?  as  to  ignore 
or  recognize  "  the  false  measure  of  suc- 
cess," in  President's  Pritchett's  pregnant 
phrase  ?  as  to  raise  or  "  debase  the  moral 
currency,"  his  quotation  from  Geoige 
Eliot  ?    That  is  the  test 


The   Life  of  a  Publisher* 


THE  story  of  a  worse  than  orphaned 
boy;  of  a  boy  deserted  by  his 
father,  and  found  sobbing  alone 
at  night  in  the  market-place  of  firemen 
by  a  great-hearted  man  ;  the  story  of  how 
this  poor  boy,  thus  rescued  and  adopted 
by  Herr  Rulffs,  became  in  time  the 
famous  publisher,  the  close  friend  of 
Wieland  and  Schiller — this  is  the  story  of 
Goschen's  life  ;  and  this  surely  is  worthy 
reading  for  us  in  this  republican  land. 
Goschen  never  forgot  this  episode  in  his 
boyhood,  and  many  a  poor  boy  was 
helped  on  his  way  afterward  by  the  re- 
nowned publisher,  while  his  infinite  grati- 
tude to  Rulffs  conquered  every  obstacle 
and  saved  his  foster-father  from  poverty 
and  prison. 

Leipsic,  the  center  of  the  book  trade  in 
Germany,  had  drawn  to  itself  many  men 
of  distinction.  As  bees  to  flowers,  un- 
failingly came  men  of  genius  to  Leipsic. 
Here  Goschen  lived  ten  years,  winning  by 
his  vivacity  and  charm  many  warm 
friends,  who  later  on  helped  him  in  his 
career.  But  not  to  his  friends  alone; 
not  to  the  3,000  thalers  lent  him  by 
Korner  to  start  him  as  a  publisher  on 
his  own  account ;  but  to  his  indomitable 
perseverance,  to  his  immense  industry,  to 
his  unflagging  enthusiasm,  and  to  his 
charming  personality,  Goschen's  remark- 
able success  was  due.  How  great  that 
success  was  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  within  two  years  of  his  start  he  had  se- 
cured the  names  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wie- 
land, Lessing,  and  Klopstock  to  appear 
on  his  Publisher's  Catalogue  for  the  great 
Easter  Book  Fair  of  Leipsic  1 

With  all  his  fame,  Goschen  never  be- 
came rich.  On  the  warmest  possible 
terms  of  friendship  with  most  of  his 
authors,  he  voluntarily  increased  the 
promised  honorarium  if  the  book  sold 
well,  and  advanced  the  money  agreed  on, 
in  many  cases  where  he  could  ill  afford  it. 
He  was  always  thrifty,  always  anxious  to 
invest  his  savings  in  his  business.  Once 
he  countermanded  the  order  for  a  lamp 
because   he  feared   it  an   extravagance. 

» Ufe  and  Times  of  George  Joachim  Goschen.  Pub- 
hshcr  and  Printer  ^  LeipUg^  ns*''^'^'  By  his 
Grandson,  Viscount  Goschen.  In  /vols.  Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Pntnam*s  Sons,  New  York. 


His  gift  for  work  almost  amounted  to 
genius.  Sixteen  hours  a  day  he  reck- 
oned no  hardship.  With  his  own  hand 
he  personally  examined  every  sheet  of 
Goethe's  collected  works. 

But,  alas  I  the  devastating  wars  of  Na- 
poleon swept  away  the  result  of  all  these 
years  of  unremitting  toil.  "  Who  can  buy 
a  book,"  said  Goschen,  "  when  no  one 
has  money  for  bread  I"  With  patriarchal 
benevolence  he  kept  his  printing  works 
open;  for  he  could  not  turn  away  his 
faithful  printers  bound  to  him  by  forty 
years  of  friendship.  How  his  men  loved 
him  an  incident  will  tell.  The  great  Fair 
was  coming  on,  the  promised  book  could 
not  be  finished.  For  three  consecutive 
nights  those  devoted  servants  worked. 
And  when  the  book  was  handed  to  him 
completed,  "  all  had  tears  in  their  eyes 
when  they  saw  his  happy  emotion." 

At  thirty-five  he  plunged  madly  into 
love,  and  five  years  jdter  his  marriage  we 
find  him  addressing  a  letter  to  his  wife  as 
"  My  heavenly  Jette."  Their  home  life, 
with  their  ten  children,  his  dependents, 
and  their  frequent  distinguished  guests, 
was  well-nigh  ideal. 

As  a  character,  Goschen  was  extremely 
interesting  and  lovable ;  as  a  publisher 
he  was  quixotically  high-minded  and  gen- 
erous, while  his  efforts  to  attain  typo- 
graphical perfection  gave  him  world  fame ; 
but,  after  all,  his  connection  with  men  of 
genius,  and  with  the  Weimar  group  in 
particular,  is  the  point  of  deepest  interest 
to  us. 

With  Wieland,  the  "  Nestor  of  German 
Literature,"  he  was  almost  on  terms  of 
blood  brotherhood.  Their  first  meeting 
was  noteworthy.  Wieland  showed  marked 
impatience  at  the  entrance  of  Jean  Wie- 
land, who  merely  smiled  and  withdrew. 
•*  What  a  noble  wife  you  have  I"  cried 
Goschen,  enthusiastically.  "  Young  man," 
said  Wieland,  his  face  transfigured  with 
joy,  "your  keen  discernment  of  the  value 
of  this  woman  makes  you  my  friend  for- 
ever." At  a  time  when  "  nature  seemed 
a  compound  of  volcanoes  and  moonlight " 
even  Wieland,  the  apostle  of  the  Aufklar- 
ung  or  Renaissance  of  Reason,  even  Wie- 
land is  sentimental.     His  supreme  merit> 
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however,  consists  in  his  forcing  upon  the 
German  people,  beginning  with  the  aristo- 
crats, the  use  of  the  German  language. 
To  these  French-speaking,  French-reading 
Germans  he  gave  politics,  social  science, 
folk-lore,  epic  poems,  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity,  all  in  their  native  tongue.  For 
years  the  tutor,  then  the  counselor,  of 
Karl  August,  Duke  of  Weimar,  his  gener- 
ous soul  showed  no  envy  at  the  appear- 
ance in  Weimar  of  the  great  Goethe,  so 
surely  to  eclipse  him.  "  My  soul  is  as 
full  of  Goethe  as  a  dewdrop  of  the  morn- 
ing sun."  "  To-day  I  have  seen  him  for 
the  first  time  in  his  complete  splendor,  in 
his  complete  beautiful  humanity.  In  a 
moment  of  ecstasy  I  knelt  down  beside 
him,  pressed  my  soul  to  his  heart,  and 
worshiped  God  1"  So  writes  Wieland  of 
Goethe.  "  A  cross  between  Socrates  and 
Horace,"  he  calls  himself. 

Another  warm  friend  of  Goschen's  was 
Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet  of  freedom 
and  revolt.  His  youth  "  dreary  and  joy- 
less," an  incessant  revolt  against  tyranny ; 
his  manhood  harassed  by  illness  and  debt, 
what  wonder  that  nearly  every  one  of  his 
dramas  was  a  protest  against  tyrannical 
oppres^onl  Into  his  anxious  life  came 
a  ray  of  light  impossible  in  this  prosaic 
twentieth  century.  An  unsigned  letter  of 
appreciation  from  four  unknown  but  lov- 
ing admirers — and  gifts  1  feminine  gifts  as 
well  as  masculine !  A  pocketbook  worked 
by  her  own  needle  from  one,  portraits  of 
the  four  from  another,  and  music  written 
for  one  of  Schiller's  poems  1  Then  fol- 
lowed the  exchange  of  rhapsodical  letters. 
"  It  is  the  sweetest  refreshment  of  my  joy- 
less existence  that  my  soul  can  float 
around  yours."  They  induce  him  to  move 
to  Leipsic,  and  he  is  sunned  and  stimu- 
lated in  their  love.  One  of  the  four, 
Goschen's  friend  and  partner,  Komer, 
soon  to  marry  one  of  the  maidens,  Minna 
Stock,  became  his  friend  for  life,  and  gave 
him  for  years  a  charming  home  in  his  own 
house.  The  wise  criticism  of  the  gener- 
ous, high-minded  Komer  was  as  grateful 
as  his  financial  aid  to  the  storm-tossed 
poet. 

From  a  twentieth-century  American 
point  of  view,  Germany  of  the  eighteenth 
century  seems  undeniably  queer — Ger- 
many, "  where  sewers  were  undreamed  of, 
and  a  post-oflBce  was  merely  a  vision," 
where  "  letters  were  written  to  be  read  in 


circles,  and  were  shown  about  like  the 
last  new  novel."  Their  explosive  decla- 
mation, their  rhetorical  outbursts  for 
liberty,  seem  to  us  theatric.  The  differ- 
ence in  literary  earnings  is  marked. 
Schiller  had  hopes  of  a  comfortable  home 
if  his  brains  could  bring  him  in  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  With  us  a  **  sweet 
girl  graduate  "  gets  as  many  thousands 
from  her  literary  efforts. 

With  every  work  of  his  genius,  Schil- 
ler's fame  increased ;  always  the  idol  of 
the  people,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  honors 
heaped  upon  him ;  a  professorship  at  Jena, 
a  marriage  with  the  lovely  and  most  de- 
voted Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  a  pensibn 
from  Karl  August,  a  title  of  nobility  from 
the  Emperor  1  Can  this  indeed  be  Fried- 
rich  Schiller  whom  we  see  driving  in  his 
own  carriage  ? 

His  meeting  with  Goethe  at  Weimar, 
Grimm  calls  the  one  real  event  in  Schil- 
ler's life.  Henceforth  these  tvi'O  were 
inseparable.  Together  they  published 
"  Die  Horen  "  and  "  Die  Xenien  "—the 
latter  a  series  of  wild  invectives  against 
those  who  did  not  appreciate  the  former. 
Schiller  visits  Goethe  with  a  stipulation 
that  he  may  go  to  bed  if  his  pains  become 
unbearable.  Goethe,  visiting  Schiller, 
discovers  in  his  absence  a  heavy,  displeas- 
ing odor.  This  proves  to  be  a  drawer 
full  of  decaying  apples,  without  which 
Schiller  cannot  find  inspiration. 

Could  greater  contrast  be  than  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe  ?  Schiller,  the  apos- 
tle of  revolt,  the  visionary;  Goethe 
passively  accepting  everything  offered  by 
Fate.  ''Instead  of  making  himself  un- 
happy with  the  politics  of  Europe,  he 
made  himself  happy  studying  the  poetry 
and  history  of  the  East.  Compare  Schil- 
ler's red  hair,  hollow  chest,  and  knock- 
knees  with  Goethe's  godlike  form  1  Even 
in  death  the  perfection  of  Goethe's  body 
moved  his  faithful  Eckermann  to  tears. 
His  person  harmonized  with  his  devotion 
to  beauty.  "  No  reformer  "  he,  "  but  a 
poet  whose  religion  was  beauty."  True 
it  is  that  those  "  immoral  jades  "  Clar- 
chen  and  Kattchen  were  harder  by  far 
to  create  than  Schiller's  idealized  heroes. 
Yet  "  Goethe's  poems  do  not,  like  Schil- 
ler's, beget  deeds.  Deeds  are  the  off- 
spring of  words*;  and  Goethe's  pretty 
words  are  childless." 

The  Prince  who  gathered  together  at 
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Weimar  these  great  ones  was  Karl  August, 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.  In  simplicity 
of  taste  he  was  like  Goethe.  His  gener- 
osity can  be  se^n  in  his  readiness  to  part 
with  an  ancestral  snuff-box  or  a  diamond 
ring  to  help  a  needy  poet  While  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  bring  great  men  to 
Weimar,  only  a  rare  nature  could  so  have 


fascinated  these  men  of  genius  as  to 
compel  their  stay.  In  this  haven  of  rest» 
"  talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer 
death,"  ended  Schiller's  stormy  youth. 
From  here  Goethe  tried  "the  Great 
Beyond." 

So  was  this  tiny  court  of  Weimar  raised 
to  a  fame  second  only  to  that  of  Berlin. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  suck  books  as  in 
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Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards :  Their  History 
•od  Description  from  the  Barlieat  Times  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Fred  Roe. 
lUustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  Vork.  10x13 
in.    iiA  pages.    #12,  net. 

la  this  maj^nificent  volume  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  first  of  all  attracted  to  the  wealth  of 
fine  illustrations  picturing  coffers,  credences, 
almeries,  armoires,  cupboards,  and  cabinets, 
from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  here  shown,  the  distinctions 
among  these  articles  become  clearer  than 
before.  We  see  that  a  coffer  was  a  box  of 
great  strength  intended  *for  the  preservation 
and  transportation  of  weighty  articles;  its 
front  was  generally  formed  of  but  a  single 
panel.  A  credence  was  a  combined  table  and 
cupboard ;  it  might  or  might  not  be  used  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  though  the  name  is 
now  exclusively  applied  to  articles  for  religious 
use.  Almeries  were  food-lockers  of  various 
kinds.  Armoires  were  great  pre.sses  or  ward- 
robes. A  cupboard  was  a  modification  of  an 
armoire,  having  a  recessed  superstructure. 
Finally  comes  the  cabinet,  much  smaller  than 
the  foregoing — a  nest  of  drawers  inclosed  by 
folding  doors.  The  text  treats  all  these  with 
great  detail  and  with  commendable  clearness. 
A  particularly  interesting  feature  is  the 
author's  account  of  that  divergence  which 
took  place  between  the  architectural  st}'les  of 
France  and  England  due  to  the  rise  in  the 
latter  country  of  Perpendicular  Gothic. 

Archbishop  Temple  :  Being  the  People's  Life 
of  the  Rur ht  Hon.  end  Moat  Reverend  Frederick 
Temple,  P.C,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  Charles  H.  Dant 
lUustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7Hin.    243  pages.    >  1.50,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bookbinders  and  Their  Craft.  By  S.  T.  Pri- 
de, wix-  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  6^x9Hin.  299  pages.  $\2. 
In  a  limited  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  are 
reprinted  eight  papers  on  various  aspects, 
historical  and  practical,  of  the  bookbinder's 
craft  Some  of  the  papers  are,  **  Some  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Bindmgs  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury "  "  Lcs  Relieurs  Fran^ais,"  "  Design  in 
Bookbinding,"  "Early  Italian  Bindmgs." 
Miss  Pndeaux  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson  at  his  famous  Dover  bind- 
ery, and  has  become  one  of  the  best  known 
2jaa  moftt  successful  of  English  binders.    Her 


ability  as  a  maker  of  fine  binding  her  wide 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
art,  and  her  fine  perception  of  its  artistic  re- 
quirements and  possibilities,  make  whatever 
she  writes  of  interest  and  value  to  book-lovers. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  fine  reproductions 
of  old  bindings,  and  is  admirable  in  tjrpog- 
raphy,  printing,  and  binding. 

David  the  Hero.     By  Sarah  Dickson  Lowrie. 

The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.    5x7^  In. 

ISJ  pages.  #1,  net 
Primarily  intended  for  a  child,  the  ten  pictures 
here  presented,  drawn  from  the  life  of  David, 
son  of  Tesse,  may  well  find  favor  in  older  eyes. 
Instead  of  a  continuous  narrative,  the  auUior 
has  discriminatingly  chosen  the  principal 
events  in  David's  career,  around  each  one  of 
which  she  has  woven  a  charming  story. 

History  of  Modem  Europe  (A).  By  Merrick 
Whitcomb.  Illustrated.  (Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
Pipages,    fl.lo. 

A  clear  compendium  of  the  events  which  have 
shaped  the  Europe  of  to-day — the  author 
following  the  true  rule  of  historical  perspec- 
tive by  devoting  as  much  space  to  our  own 
century  as  to  the  three  that  preceded.  Dr. 
Arnold's  protest  against  the  usual  tendency  of 
histories  to  magnify  the  events  of  the  remote 
past  and  minimize  those  influencing  undeter- 
mined policies  is  gradually  bearing  fruit.  No 
student  who  uses  this  excellent  text-book  will 
have  to  make  the  confession  of  a  brilliant 
graduate  of  a  New  England  college  that  ''my 
knowledge  of  history  ends  with  the  Reforma- 
tion." 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  Dr.  Georg  Gronau. 
Illustrated.  (The  Po»>ular  Library  of  Art.)  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in.  190  pages.  75c., 
net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Brooke  Poss  Westcott, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.  By  his  Son,  Arthur  Westcott.  Illus- 
trated. In  2  vols.  Tne  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York, 
5»4x8Hin.    #5. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.  By  Charles 
Hob-ovd,  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art.  With  Translations  of  the  Life  of  the  Master  by 
his  Scholar.  Ascanio  Condivi.  and  Three  Dialogues 
from  the  Portuguese  by  Francisco  d'Ollanda. 
Charles  Scribne^s  Sons,  New  York.  S%x8  in.  347 
pages.    >2,net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Modem  Obstacle  (The).  By  Alice  Duer 
Miller.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.  273  pages.  #1.50. 
A  clever  novel  of  New  York  life.  Brilliant  in 
point  of  humorous  portrayal  of  distinctly  real 
and  enjoyable  characters,  vet  sympathetic  and 
serious  in  its  very  original  manner  of  dealing 
with  one  of  the  gravest  problems  in  modern 
American  society. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia  (The).  Ed- 
ited b7  Daniel  Coit  Gllman.  LL.D.,  Harry  Thurston 
~    ■  ^h.D.,  L.H.Dy  and  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 


Peck,Pi..*^.,  ^.,*.*,M 
Illustrated.    Vol  IX 


York,    7x10  in. 


_  _     Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.,  New 
953  pages. 


On  the  <*  Polar  Star  "  in  the  Arctic  Sea.     By 
His  Royal  Highness  Luigi  Aroedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi.    Translated  by  William  Le  Oueux. 
In  2  vols.    Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    7V4XlOin.    $12 JO,  net.    (Postage  72c) 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Cagni,  of 
this  expedition,  surpassed  Nansen^s  "  farthest 
north  "  by  a  short  distance.     Lovers  of  nar- 
ratives of  Arctic  travel  cannot  fail  to  feel  the 
strongest  interest  in  these  two  finely  printed 
and  ulustrated  volumes.    We  reserve  a  full 
review  for  a  later  issue. 

People  of  the  Whirlpool  From  the  Experi- 
ence Book  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    365  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Picciola.  By  X.  B.  Saintine.  Edited  by  O.  B. 
Super.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4l^x6V^  in. 
222  pages. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1803  (The).  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originals.  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Robertson. 
Vol.  III.  The  Arthur  H.  Clarke  Co.,  Cksveland,  O. 
6x9>4in.   317  pages.    >4,  net. 

Philosophy  4 :  A  Story  of  Harvard  University. 

By  Owen  Wister.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

4x6%  in.  95  pages.  50c 
Mr.  Wister's  jolly  and  immenselv  human  story 
of  college  life  is  here  published  as  one  of  a 
series  of  litde  books  of  fiction,  admirably 
suitable  for  slipping  in  the  pocket  when  one 
starts  on  an  outmg. 

Pioneers  of  the  West :  A  True  Narradve.  By 
John  Turner.  Jennings  &  Pye,  CindnnatL  5Hx8 
in.  404  pages.  #1.50. 
This  is  an  intimate  and  not  too  vivaciously 
written  account  of  pioneering  experiences. 
However,  it  eives  valuable  descriptions  of  life 
among  the  Indians,  the  blizzards,  the  forest 
fires,  and  other  dbasters,  and  also  in  the  har- 
vest fields,  homes;  schools,  and  churches  of 
the  West 

Puerto  Rican  and  Other  Impressions.  By 
William  James.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  5V^x8in.  100  pages.  $1  JO,  net 
In  one  of  the  earlier  verses  in  this  volume  the 
author  pertinendy  and  persistently,  if  some- 
what unmelodiously,  records  this  query: 
•*  IVAy  should  /  speak  ?"  Candor  compels 
us  to  state  that  in  our  opinion,  neither  here 
nor  in  any  previous  or  subsequent  selection 
does  he  answer  his  own  question,  or  give  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  publication  of  a 
hundred  pages  of  very  mediocre  verse. 

Psychology  and    Common  Life.     By   Frank 

Sargent   Hoffman,  Ph.D.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

New  York.    5x8  in.    286  pages.    #  I  JO,  net 

Professor  Hoffman  has  here  popularized  with 

remarkable  clearness  a  recondite  subject,  con- 


cerning some  particulars  of  which  there  is  an 
increasing  and  unsatisfied  curiosity  as  well  as 
no  small  amount  of  misconception^  and  delu- 
sion. He  is  familiar  with  the  **  Proceedings  " 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  with 
other  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  both 
scientific  and  charlatan.  His  book  will  not 
only  interest  the  curious,  but  will  be  found  to 
Illuminate  the  educational,  ethical,  and  hy- 
gienic bearings  of  a  sound  psychology.  While 
critical,  it  is  fair,  and  holds,  in  general,  a  just 
balance  of  appreciation  for  both  sides  of  a 
mooted  question.  While  exposine  the  extrav- 
agance of  **  Christian  Science^'*  Professor 
Hofifman  judges  that  **  in  the  future  one  of 
the  chief  methods  of  treating  disease  will  be 
a  mental  one."  His  estimate  of  hallucinations, 
in  close  accord  with  the  dictionanr,  is  that 
they  are  based  on  facts  external  to  the  imagi- 
nation, but  are  simply  misinterpretations  of 
such  facts.  This  is  not  fully  reconcilable  with 
the  results  of  the  famous  census  of  hallucina- 
tions made  some  ten  years  since  by  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research.  This  clearly  estab- 
lished (see  the  "  Proceedings  "  for  August,  1894) 
that  there  are  such  facts  as  **  veridical,"  truth- 
telling,  apparitions  of  deceased  persons  at  or 
near  their  death  hour.  Some  hallucinations 
are  certainly  not  misinterpretations  of  external 
signs.  The  classical  discrimination  made  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Maeid  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  results  of  that  scientific 
census. 

Representative  Art  of  Our  Time,  with  Original 
Btchinga  and  Lithogmpha  and  Reproductiona  of 
Oil  and  Water-Colour  Paintings,  Paatela,  etc 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Parte  IV.  and  V.  Pub- 
lislied  by  the  International  Studio,  67  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Complete  in  8  Parte.    Each  $1,  net 

The  fourth  part  of  this  interesting  series  con- 
tains an  article  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  on 
the  Development  and  Practice  of  English 
Water-color,  with  reproductions  in  color  of  a 
characteristic  oil  painting  by  Claude  Monet, 
an  etching  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  an  oil  painting 
by  Sir  Geoiie  Reid,  water-colors  by  Francis 
£.  James  and  H.  Cassiers,  and  a  striking  auto- 
litho^aph  by  Frank  Brang^n.  Part  Five 
contains  an  essay  by  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer 
entitled  "  The  VaJue  of  Line  in  Etching  and 
Dry-Point."  The  most  important  of  the  six 
pictures  in  this  installment  is  an  etching:  by 
Joseph  Pennell  of  the  Bridge  of  St.  Martin  at 
Toledo. 

Representative  English  Comedies :  With  Intro- 
ductory Baaaya  and  Notea.    An  Hiatorical  View 
of  Our  Earlier  Comedy  and  Other  IConographa 
by  Varioua  Writera.    Under  the  General  Editor- 
ship of  Charles  Miles  Gayley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.    The 
Macmillan  Co..  New  York.    5%x8  in.   686  pages. 
$i.SO. 
The  initial  volume  in  a  series  which  aims  to 
collect  and  present  representative  specimens 
of  English  comedies,  chosen  for  their  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  comedy,  for  their  literary 
quality,  and  for  Uieir  dramatic  value.    These 
comeaies  are  to  be  accompanied  in  each  vol- 
ume with  monographs  dealing  with  the  authors 
and  plays,  with  outiines  of  the  dramatist's 
life,  an  account  of  his  contributions  to  comedy, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  production. 
The  present  volume,  which  opens  the  series, 
presents  a  historical  view  of  the  beginnings 
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of  English  comedy,  and  includes  work  by 
Heywoixi,  Udall,  Stevenson,  Lyly,  Peele, 
Greene,  Porter,  and  a  chapter  on  Shakespeare 
as  a  comic  dramatist,  by  Professor  Dowden. 
In  the  case  of  each  dramatist  an  account  of 
his  life  is  given,  with  a  report  of  the  play,  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  written,  and  its 
significance.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  beginnings  of  English 
comedy  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Gayley. 
The  series  will  be  treated  at  ler\gth  at  a  later 
stage. 

Semanoud.  By  H.  Talbot  Kummer.  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    51/4X8  in.    45  pages.    $L 

Sir  A.  Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  D.CX.  Au^o- 
biography  and  Letters  from  his  Childhood  until 
his  Appomtment  as  H.  M.  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 
Edited  by  the  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  with  a 
Chapter  on  his  Parliamentary  Career  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Otway.  In  2  vols.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5%x9  in. 
$7  JO,  net. 

Sir  Henry  Layard  died  in  1894.  A  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed,  one  would  think,  for  the 
preparation  of  a  complete  bio^japhy.  Hence 
the  present  publication  will  disappoint  many, 
since  it  deals  with  Layard*s  life  only  as  far  as 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
The  work  comprises  an  autobiography  and 
letters;  but  the  autobiography  stops  oetween 
1852  and  1869,  the  period  of  Layard's  Parlia- 
mentary career  ana  of  his  exhaustive  study 
of  Italian  art.  While  he  left  a  full  account 
of  his  embassies  in  Madrid  and  Constantinople, 
he  desired  that  the  account  should  be  pub- 
lished only  "  when  those  who  might  be  injured 
or  oftended  by  it  had  passed  away."  That 
time  not  yet  having  arrived,  the  present  work 
terminates  in  1869 ;  but  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  a  sketch  of  Sir  Henry's  career  as  a  par- 
liamentarian forms  a  separate  chapter,  written 
by  his  friend  and  coUea^^e  Sir  Arthur  Otway. 
Though  Layard  was  eminent  as  politician  and 
diplomatist,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  great 
distinction  as  fraveler  and  archaeologist.  An 
account  of  his  work  as  archaeologist  has 
already  been  given  to  the  world  by  nimself. 
His  well-known  books  on  Assyrian  discoveries 
are  also  fragments  of  his  autobiography. 
Hence  in  the  present  work  the  first  part  of 
the  autobiography  is  of  special  interest, 
whether  Sir  Heniy  writes  of  his  family  history 
and  childhood,  01  his  les^al  studies,  or  of  his 
early  loumeys — before  he  was  twenty-three 
he  had,  with  scanty  means,  traveled  wiaely  on 
the  Continent,  while  before  he  was  twenty-five 
be  had  taken  part  in  the  tribesmen's  armed 
resistance  to  Persian  tyranny.  Sir  Henry's 
picture  of  Bagdad  deserves  particular  mention. 
and  so  does  his  description  of  manners  ana 
customs  in  Bosnia,  Servia,  Salonika,  and 
Constantinople.  It  is  not  such  a  far  cry  from 
the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Balkans  to  the 
unrest  there  of  to-day.  Incidentally  we  find 
this  tribute  from  him  to  the  work  of  American 
missionaries  in  Albania  half  a  century  ago : 
**  They  .  .  .  were  a  most  zealous,  devoted,  and 
learned  body  of  men.  They  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  greater  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  in  parts  of 
Persia  .  .  .  and  had  everywhere  opened 
schools.  ...  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  of  them  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere 


in  Turkey,  and  received  much  kindness  from 
them.  After  long  struggling  against  opposi- 
tion .  .  .  the  labors  of  the  American  mission- 
aries were  rewarded  by  no  inconsiderable 
success.  To  them  may  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  the  movements  which  have  since 
taken  place  in  European  Turkey  and  Armenia 
in  favor  of  national  independence  and  against 
the  rule  of  tbe  Turks." 

Spiritual  Power  at  Work :  A  Study  of  Spirit- 
ual Forces  and  their  Application.  By  George 
Henry  Hubbard.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vork. 
5x7%  in.  343  pages.  #U5,  net. 
Mr.  Hubbard  is  convinced  that  something  is 
wrong  in  the  Church,  else  virile  minds  would 
be  attracted  to  it,  as  they  are  not.  Enough 
is  not  demanded  in  the  way  of  manly  service 
and  heroic  endeavor.  The  yoke  is  made  too 
easy,  the  burden  too  ligh^  and  so  the  Church 
is  feminized  in  type,  the  liberal  as  well  as  the 
conservative  Church.  Conditions  of  member- 
ship must  be  made  more  exacting,  preaching 
more  virile.  These  things  have  been  said 
before,  notably  in  Professor  Coe*s  books.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  however,  deals  in  generalities,  ex- 
cept in  emphasizing  temperance  work  and 
missions  abroad.  What  heroic  tasks  the 
Church  should  undertake  to  attract  the  co- 
operation of  manly  souls  in  abating  the  bur- 
dens, waste,  and  evil  of  social  life  he  does  not 
undertake  to  szy.  But  he  very  justly  insists 
that  "the  cultivation  of  the  corporate  [and 
this  includes  the  civic  and  political]  conscience 
is  one  of  the  most  vitally  urgent  tasks  of  the 
coming  age."  The  **  new  evangelism  "  which 
he  calls  for  lays  greater  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidualistic than  on  the  social  aspects  and 
interests  of  religion.  A  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
no  doubt,  is  the  great  desideratum,  but  such 
as  impels  the  receivers  of  it  to  the  work  of 
social  righteousness  pointed  out  in  Jesus' 
preaching  at  Nazareth.  This  will  furnish 
enough  in  the  way  of  heroism  and  self-denial 
to  meet  the  conaitions  which  Mr.  Hubbard 
requires  to  draw  strong  men  into  Church  fel- 
lowship. 

Spoils  of  Empire  (The ) :  A  Romance  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 
Illustrated.  Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  In. 
421  pages.    $1.50. 

To  those  who  find  attractive  reading  in  the 
blending  of  historic  fact  and  romantic  fiction, 
this  spirited  tale  of  love  and  adventure  during 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  will  make  effective 
appeal.  And  the  reader  who  commonly 
avoids  books  of  this  order  because  of  their 
proneness  to  anachronisms  and  other  inaccu- 
racies, finding  his  prejudice  disarmed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  author  is  himself  a  his- 
torian of  repute,  will  yield  also  to  the  charm 
of  this  rare  union  of  imaginative  writing  and 
authentic  utterance. 

State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. By  William  Pember  Reeves.  In  2  vols.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5>^x9  in.  Per  set,  #7.50, 
net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Temple  Bible  (The) :  Ecclesiasticus.     Edited 

by  N.  Schmidt,  D.D.,  LT..D.    Maccabees  I.  and  H. 

Edited  by  W.  Fairweather.    The  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  Philadelphia.    4x5*4  in.    Per  vol.,  60c.,  net. 

This  edition,  having  been  carried  through  the 

canonical  books  of  the  Bible,  is  going  through 
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the  Apocrypha.  Little  as  one  may  care  for 
the  Apocrypha  as  a  whole,  the  present  volumes 
are  specially  attractive,  Ecclesiasticus  as  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  practical  morality,  Mac- 
cabees for  its  history  of  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Jews  for  religious  liberty  in  the  second 
century  B.C. 

Trent's  Trust  and  Other  Stories.  By  Bret 
Harte.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4Hx7V4 
in.    264  pages.    $i2S. 

Again  one  wonders  and  admires  the  evenness 
of  interest  which  Bret  Harte  maintained 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  writing  stories 
of  the  Califomian  life  he  knew  a  generation 
ago.  In  this  posthumous  collection,  for 
instance,  the  very  best  of  the  tales  (and  none 
are  of  inferior  quality)  are  the  two  dealing 
with  our  old  friends  Jack  Hamlin  the  gambler 
and  Colonel  Starbottlc  the  gallant  attorney 
and  duelist.  The  most  ambitious  story  in 
point  of  length  and  plot  is  that  which  gives 
the  book  its  title.  Bret  Harte's  genius  deserves 
even  higher  recognition  that  it  has  received  ; 
his  reluctance  to  attempt  new  themes  or  to 
essay  elaborated  novels  in  a  way  put  him  to 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  newer  fiction- 
writers,  but  his  work  both  in  substance  and 
style  has  the  appreciation  of  a  wide  circle  of 

J'udicious  admirers;  it  was  never  hurried  or 
everish ;  it  always  had,  and  in  these  tales 
continues  to  have,  literary  poise  and  force. 

Where  Town  and  Country  Meet.  By  Tames 
Buckham.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  -4^4X7*^ 
in.    241  pages.    $1,  net 

This  delightful  nature-book,  which  should  add 
to  Mr.  Buckham 's  already  established  reputa- 
tion, is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  thirty  charm- 
ing essavs,  through  each  one  of  which  he 
carries  tne  reader,  with  the  advancing  year, 
in  "  a  devout  processional  or  peripatetic  wor- 
ship of  nature." 

Where,  When,  and  How  to  Catch  Fish  on  the 
Bast  Coast  of  Florida.  By  William  H.  GreKg. 
Assisted  by  Capt.  John  Gardner.  Illustrated.  'rEe 
Matthews-Northrup  Works,  Buffalo.  6x9V4  in.  267 
pages.    $it  net 

A  sort  of  fisherman's  gazetteer  and  natural 
history  combined,  alike  interesting  to  the 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  and  the  student  of 
zodlogy,  and  no  doubt  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  its  class,  both  in  point  of 
matter  and  illustration.  The  colored  plates 
are  particularly  fine,  and  there  is  a  map  at 
the  back  of  tne  volume  in  addition  to  the 
geographical  information  incorporated  in  the 
text. 

Wood  Folk  at  School.  By  William  J.  Long. 
(Wood  Folk  Series.)  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.    S%x7%in.    188 pages. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  books 
for  children's  home  and  school  reading — books 
which  have  positive  fascination  for  younger 
readers.  In  the  book  before  us  Mr.  Long 
has  put  together  some  of  the  animal  studies 
contained  in  his  "School  of  the  Woods," 
omitting  all  theoretical  discussions  or  essays 
because,  as  he  says,  these  have  no  place  in  a 
school  reader.  For  the  same  reason,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  discuss  the  differences  in  theory 
between  Mr.  Long  and  (to  some  extent  at 
least)  others  of  the  more  recent  writers  about 


animal  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  school  of  nature  writers  represented  by  Mr. 
John  Burroughs.  For  an  extremely  interesting 
presentation  of  Mr.  Long's  views  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  his  article  in  the  '*  North  Ameri- 
can Review  '*  for  May.  Here  we  will  only  note 
that  Mr.  Long  in  his  preface  states  that  the 
incidents  have  all  passed  under  his  own  eyes 
and  are  recorded  just  as  he  saw  them  from 
tent  or  canoe.  One  of  these  littie  stories, 
"  When  You  Meet  a  Bear,"  appeared  in  The 
Outlook's  Recreation  Number  of  last  year — 
and  this  leads  us  to  specially  commend  to  our 
readers'  attention  another  article  from  Mr. 
Long's  pen  which  will  be  found  in  this  year's 
Recreation  Number — next  week's  issue  of  The 
Outlook.  Theories  aside,  no  one  can  possibly 
fail  to  recognize  in  these  talks  about  fawns, 
bears,  deer,  fish-hawks,  porcupines,  and  other 
**  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air,"  a 
quite  unusual  skill  in  narrative  and  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  the  life  of  all  outdoors.  The  book 
is  carefully  and  well  illustrated. 

World  and  the  Logos  (The).  By  Hugh  Miller 
Thompson,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  (Third  Edition.)  Thomas 
Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  78  pages.  75c. 
It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  put  in  print  this 
fresh  edition  of  addresses  dated  in  1885  with- 
out reckoning  with  the  advance  of  thought — 
scientific,  religious,  and  philosophic-:— that  has 
since  been  made.  The  thesis  here  main- 
tained, that  the  universe  is  both  reasonable 
and  moral,  is  true  enough,  but  the  charges 
brou^fht  ap^ainst  science  are  overdrawn  and 
need  revision.  The  Kantian  rigorism  which 
maintains  that  an  action  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable  "should  //<?/ be  useful, 
nor  pleasurable,  nor  in  any  way  of  benefit  to 
the  doer,"  is  a  still  more  singular  survival  of 
a  mode  of  thought  that  was  antiquated  when 
these  lectures  were  first  uttered. 

Works  of  Lord  Byron  (The) :  A  New  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Illustrated.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  M.A.  Vol.  VI.  Poetry. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5V4x8y4  in. 
612  pages.  $2. 
This  volume  Mr.  Coleridge  devotes  to  **  Don 
Juan,"  collating  the  text  from  the  orieinad 
MSS.,  which  are  in  possession  of  Lady 
Dorchester  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  fourteen 
stanzas  of  the  Seventeenth  Canto  being  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  When  the  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  this  important 
edition  was  made,  it  was  proposed  to  include 
all  Lord  Byron's  poetical  works  in  six  volumes, 
corresponaing  to  the  six  volumes  of  Letters 
already  published  ;  but  the  ereat  mass  of  new 
material  incorporated  in  the  introductions, 
notes,  and  in  various  other  forms  has  extended 
several  of  the  published  volumes  to  a  dispro- 
portionate size,  and  a  seventh  volume,  com- 
pleting the  work,  will  be  issued,  and  will  con- 
tain occasional  poems,  epigrams,  and  other 
writings,  a  bibliography,  and  an  extensive 
index.  The  first  canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  begun  in  1818,  while  some 
of  the  stanzas  beginning  the  Seventeenth 
Canto,  which  are  now  given  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  were  not  written  until  1823, 
which  would  seem  to  bear  out  Bjrron's  state- 
ment to  Murray,  **  I  Aave  no  plan— I  had  no 
plan ;  but  I  had  or  have  materials." 
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-*"  tu*day  stands  at  the  lop  of  piano  retailing  in  the  United  States.  Our 
Organ  business^  while  not  so  widely  exploited,  is  just  as  broadly  representative  of 
the  worlds  best  organs,  and  commands  the  services  of  the  most  able  experts  in 
planning  and  building  pipe  organs  for  the  home,  church,  or  chapeL 

We  sell  the  entire  line  of  the  famous  Mason  &  Hamlin  Reed  Organs  and 
Pipe   Organs. 

VV^e  give  estimates  on  building  church  organs  of  any  size  or  style;  and  command 
the  best  skill  in  the  craft  for  the  planning  and  execution  of^thc  work. 

We  aUo  sell  the^  flute-voiced  fW^IioN  Ofgmts — the  wonderful  reed  organs  that 
most  nearly  approach  the  tone  and  power  of  a  pipe  organ* 

The  Symphony  Sf/f- Playing  Organs  are  a  feature  of  our  organ  business — the  mar* 
velous  instruments  that  enable  anyone,  even  with  no  musical  knowledge  at  all,  to 
plav  the  most  i?]aborate  organ  music. 

If  vou  have  an  organ  to  buy — whether  it  be  a  small  one  for  the  home,  or 
whether  vou  are  on  an  organ  committee  for  your  church — come  to  the  store,  or  write 
to  us  before  placing  your  order.     It  will  be  decidedly  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 
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\17HISPERS  as  soft  as  the  breath  of  the  rose 
^^  Fall  on  the  ear  of  this  dreamy-eyed  maiden; 
What  is  he  telling  her?     Dare  one  suppose 
He  offers  his  heart  in  the  heart  of  the  rose — 
Murmurs  a  message  with  tenderness  laden? 

O  WEET  this  Colonial  Maid  of  the  Rose, 
*^     Dainty  her  gown,  and  her  blushing  demureness ; 
Aye  —  but  the  Maid  of  Today  if  she  knows 
IVORY  SOAP,  and  the  charm  it  bestows. 

Rivals  all  others  in  sweetness  and  pureness. 
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Last  week  the  British  House 
BHtish'xinJur?  ^^   Commons  heard  one   of 

the  most  important  discus- 
sions in  recent  years.  It  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that,  sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  be  questioned  as  to 
his  desire,  recently  expressed,  for  a  new 
taxation  scheme  which  should  bind  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  closer 
together.  It  was  felt  by  all  Liberals  and 
by  very  many  Conservatives  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plan  meant  ultimately  a 
turning  away  from  the  free  trade  which 
has  been  Great  Britain's  fiscal  policy 
since  1846.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  declared 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  suggested  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Government's 
policy,  and  one  which  was  opposed  to 
tradition  and  to  the  opinions  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  Parliament.  He 
added  that,  while  the  Government's  policy 
as  outlined  at  the  recent  Colonial  Confer- 
ence was  dangerous,  it  fell  far  short  of  the 
policy  now  suggested.  He  especially 
condemned  the  taxation  of  raw  material 
and  food  products,  and  closed  with  a 
home  thrust  in  the  declaration  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  proposed  a  policy  not 
yet  thoroughly  thought  out  by  the  Cabi- 
net. Mr.  Balfour,  the  Premier,  prefaced 
his  reply  with  the  remark  that  Sir  Charles 
had  attempted  to  make  mischief  between 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  himself,  but 
that  any  such  attempt  would  fail,  and 
went  on  to  say  that,  after  the  resolution 
of  the  Colonial  Conference,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  bound  to  raise  the  subject  of 
preferential  trade  for  public  discussion. 
The  Prime  Minister  deprecated  "  waving 
the  ragged,  moth-eaten  flags  of  either  the 
protectionist  or  the  free-trade  side  in 
controversy,  now  as  far  removed  as  the 
poles  from  the  controversy  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,"  and  argued  that,  as  the  tendency 
had  been  to  raise  a  general  tariff  wall 
against  British  goods,  the  result  bad  been 


to  compel  Great  Britain  to  dispose  of  her 
exports  on  onerous  terms  and  at  great 
loss.  Meanwhile  the  country  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
lands  for  food.  If  the  prevailing  tendency 
continued,  the  time  must  come  when  the 
only  neutral  markets  to  which  Great 
Britain  could  dispose  of  her  exports  would 
be  her  own  protectorates,  her  crown  col- 
onies, and  India.  Again,  if  foreign  coun- 
tries were  to  be  allowed  to  treat  the 
British  colonies  as  foreign  nations  (Mr. 
Balfour  was  evidently  thinking  of  the 
recent  retaliation  by  Germany  on  Canada). 
Great  Britain  would  be  forced  by  regard 
for  her  colonies  to  retaliate.  Canada, 
Australia,  India,  and  New  Zealand  were 
parts  of  the  Empire ;  it  was  absurd  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  separate  aggre- 
gations simply  because  they  had  self-gov- 
ernment Mr.  Balfour's  most  important 
statement,  however,  was  his  disapproval 
of  a  tax  on  raw  material,  and  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  a  tax  on 
food  could  be  acceptable. 


The  Libefl  Opportunity    ^t    this   point  there 

was  an  apparent  di- 
vergence between  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  and 
that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  followed  him. 
While  the  Colonial  Secretary  asserted  that 
raw  materials  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  he 
declared  that  consequently  duties  would 
have  to  be  levied  on  imported  food.  Thii: 
divergence  may  indicate  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  is  right  in  his  contention  that  the 
Ministers  have  not  thoroughly  digested 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  further  elucidated  his  proposed 
change,  without  which  "the  country 
would  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  closer 
fiscal  relations  with  the  colonies,  and 
must  abandon  all  idea  of  securing  at  any 
time  closer  political  relations  with  them  ;" 
it  was  inevitable,  added  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
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if  preferential  duties  were  levied,  that  a 
tax  should  be  placed  on  food  and  that  the 
working  classes  would  pay  three-quarters 

I      of  such  a  tax  ;  it  was  only  fair  that  this 
money    and    the    one-quarter    paid    by 

I      the  richer  classes  should  be   applied   to 
social    reform,    like     old-age    pensions. 

I  Such  a  tax,  he  declared,  was  not  pro- 
tective in  intention,  but  incidentally  it 
would  be  protective.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Liberals  may  thank  the  Imperialist  Secre-  . 
tary  for  giving  to  them  a  strong  platform 
on  which  to  go  before  the  country  at  the 
ensuing  general  election.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's plan  looks  very  like  a  retrogression 
to  that  seventeenth-century  legislation, 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  Navigation  Act. 
If  the  Liberals  had  a  leader  who  com- 
manded the  full  confidence  of  the  party, 
the  opportunity  of  destructive  criticism 
might  lead  on  to  an  overthrow  ot  the 
Ministry ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  leader- 
ship will  be  found. 


The  Kishenev  Massacre 


Last  week,  at  St 
Petersburg,  M.  de 
Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  received 
a  deputation  of  Jews  who  journeyed  from 
Kishenev  in  order  to  place  their  case 
before  the  central  authorities  and  to  urge 
on  the  Minister  the  necessity  of  showing 
in  some  further  way  his  disapproval  of 
the  recent  horrible  outrages.  Although 
the  "  Official  Messenger  "  had  denied  the 
authenticity  of  a  rumored  oppressive  order 
from  M.  de  Plehve,  and  although  the 
Minister  had  dismissed  the  Governor  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
Kishenev,  the  delegates  objected  that 
there  were  among  the  local  officials  men 
whose  guilt  was  even  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  had  been  punished,  and  urged 
a  complete  change  in  the  Government's 
personnel  in  the  district  immediately 
affected.  No  announcement  of  what  M. 
de  Plehve  promises  has  been  made,  but 
the  announcement  that  the  sale  of  the 
"  Znamya,"  the  most  violent  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  anti-Semitic  papers,  is  pro- 
hibited, except  to  regular  subscribers, 
would  indicate  that  the  deputation's  visit 
was  not  without  effect.  This  and  other 
papers,  according  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  •'  Times,"  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  attacks  on  the  Jews,  even 
after    the    Kishenev    atrocities,   and    to 


declare  that  the  massacre  was  "a  well- 
earned  lesson,"  that  "  it  served  the  Jews 
right,"  etc.  The  correspondent  of  the 
"  Times  "  has  now  himself  been  expelled 
from  Russia,  possibly  because  some  of  his 
recent  despatches  contained  comment  as 
distinct  from  news.     For  example : 

When  the  outbreak  took  place,  the  rioters 
were  permitted  to  go  about  their  work  of 
murder,  outrage,  and  devastation  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  police 
officers  acted  without  waiting  for  instructions 
from  their  chiefs.  In  other  cases  where  Jews 
appealed  for  protection  they  were  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  them.  In  these 
circumstances,  for  the  Government  not  to  dis- 
miss from  his  post  an  official  so  grossly  negli- 
gent of  his  most  obvious  duty  woufd  have 
created  an  impression  which  no  number  of 
Ministerial  circulars  could  dissipate.  ...  As 
it  is,  there  is  much  in  the  action  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government  which  needs  explanation. 
The  massacre  at  Kishenev  has  shown  that  the 
local  authorities  cannot  always  be  trusted  to 
protect  the  Tews,  yet  in  a  recent  circular  M. 
de  Plehve  has  laid  it  down  that  Jewish  clubs 
of  self-defense  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  That 
may  be  defended  on  general  political  grounds, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  excuse  for  the  indul- 
gence extended  to  the  anti-Semitic  press. 

Last  week  in   New 
couni  TouJ^VphTioni    ^ork  City,  at  a  mass- 
meeting  which   was 
held  to  protest  against  the  outrages  upon 
the    Jews    at    Kishenev,    the    principal 
speakers     were      President     Cleveland, 
Mayor  Low,  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  and  the 
Rev.   Dr.    MacArthur.     Mr.  Cleveland's 
address    was    impressive    and     notable. 
After  declaring  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  approv- 
ing the   demonstration    as   a   reassuring 
evidence  that  American  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed   anywhere  is  still  unimpaired, 
he   said,    as   reported :   "  Every  humane 
American  sentiment  has  been  shocked  by 
this  attack  on  the  Jews  in    Russia — an 
attack  murderous,  atrocious,  and  in  every 
way  revolting.   .  .  .  There  is  something 
intensely  horrible  in  the  wholesale  mur- 
der of  unoffending,  defenseless  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  who  have  been  tacitly 
or  expressly  assured  of  safety  under  the 
protection  of  a  professedly  civilized  gov- 
ernment. ...    I    know    how    easily   our 
indignation    prompts    us    to    the    use   of 
strong  language  ;  and   I    know   how   nat- 
urally we  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  over- 
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drawn  statements  and  extravagant  de- 
mands on  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  in  our  characterization  of 
the  crimes  we  here  contemplate,  and  in 
expressing  our  detestation  of  the  criminals, 
we  cannot  go  too  far.  ...  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Russian  Government  may  not,  by 
sins  of  commission  or  omission,  be  justly 
deserving  of  our  condemnation,  but  we 
should  not  be  swift  to  assume  this.  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  content  to  forego 
perplexing  and  extreme  demands  upon 
our  Government  for  violent  action."  This 
characteristic  letter  from  Count  Tolstoi 
on  the  Kishenev  massacre  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  "  Sun :" 

As  r^ards  my  views  on  the  Jews  and  on 
the  bomble  doings  at  Kishenev,  they  ought 
to  be  clear  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in 
my  conception  of  life.  My  attitude  toward 
the  Jews  cannot  be  other  than  as  toward 
brothers  whom  I  love,  not  because  they  are 
Tews,  but  because,  like  ourselves  and  every- 
body else,  they  are  sons  of  one  God,  the 
Father.  Such  love  needs  no  effort  on  my 
part,  for  I  have  met  and  known  excellent  peo- 
ple among  the  Jews.  What  I  felt  most  deeply 
was  horror  at  the  criminals  who  are  really 
responsible  for  all  that  occurred  in  Kishenev, 
and  horror  at  our  Government,  with  their 
clergy,  who  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism  with  their  bandit  horde 
of  officials.  The  outrages  at  Kishenev  are  but 
the  direct  result  of  that  propaganda  of  false- 
hood and  violence  which  our  Government 
conduct  with  such  tireless  persistence.  The 
attitude  of  our  Government  toward  these 
events  is  only  one  more  proof  of  their  brutal 
egoism,  which  does  not  flinch  at  any  meas- 
ures, however  cruel,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
suppressing  a  movement  deemed  dangerous 
to  tneniselves,  and  their  complete  indifference 
is  similar  to  the  indifference  of  the  Turkish 
Government  toward  the  Armenian  atrocities 
and  toward  the  most  terrible  outrages  which 
do  not  affect  their  interests. 


Last  week  tardy  news  came 
TwkUh  sL^  o^  ^«  occurrence  on  April 

29  of  a  terrible  earthquake 
at  Melazgherd,  in  the  vilajrat  or  district 
of  Van,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  town  about 
a  hundred  miles  distant  from  Mount 
Ararat  and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates  River.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  an  earthquake  in  this  r^on,  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  mountain,  a  few 
months  ago,  destroyed  the  town  of  Shem- 
aka  and  caused  the  loss  of  several  thou- 
sand lives.  According  to  last  week's 
information,  the  five  hundred  houses  of 
Melazgherd    were  totally   destroyed,  to- 


gether with  most  of  the  entire  population, 
numbering  two  thousand  souls,  including 
seven  hundred  Armenians,  as  well  as  the 
troops  forming  the  garrison.  In  addition, 
over  four  hundred  houses  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages  collapsed.  The  earth- 
quake was  felt  through  the  entire  district 
between  the  Russian  frontier  on  the  east 
and  Harput  on  the  west.  In  comparison 
with  this  disaster  those  in  Macedonia  and 
Albania  seem  light,  and  yet,  last  week,  in 
an  encounter  near  Smerdesh,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  insurgents  were 
killed,  and  the  fight  lasted  thirty  hours. 
Another  encounter  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  town  of  Bamitzi.  The 
number  of  Christian  victims  at  Monastir, 
week  before  last,  is  now  officially  reported 
as  seventy-two.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  troops  have  had  great  incitement  to 
retaliation.  According  to  Mr.  Leishman, 
United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople, 
the  Government  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  extra  precau- 
tions are  being  taken  everywhere  to  pre- 
vent surprises  and  quell  any  outbreak. 
Mr.  Leishman  says  that  the  authorities 
have  behaved  admirably,  holding  the 
Mussulman  population  in  check  and 
preventing  them  from  retaliating  for  the 
many  outrages  committed  by  the  Chris- 
tian population.  If  the  indiscriminate 
shooting  and  dynamite  explosions  con- 
tinue, however,  he  adds,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prevent  reprisals  which  might  lead  to 
wholesale  massacres.  The  resignation  of 
the  Bulgarian  Cabinet  has  raised  another 
serious  difficulty  in  the  Balkan  situation. 
This  Cabinet  apparently  acted  virtu- 
ally under  Russian  orders.  Meanwhile 
the  Powers,  despite  their  plans  of  Turkish 
reform  and  their  warnings  to  the  Porte, 
are  practically  held  at  bay  so  far  as 
ending  Muslim  misrule  in  Macedonia  is 
concerned. 


The  investigation 

The  Pott-Office  Department  ^f  «ii^„^j  ^^^,.^ 

inveetigmtion  ^f  alleged  corrup- 

tion in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  has  taken  a  more  seri- 
ous form  and  has  led  to  more  important 
results  than  any  one  seemed  at  first  to 
anticipate.  When  the  Washington  "  Eve- 
ning Times,"  four  or  five  months  ago, 
called  attention  to  the  existence  of  irregu- 
larities and  abuses  in  the  office  of  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  little 
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attention  was  paid  to  its  statements.  They 
did  not  escape  the  notice,  however,  of 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Wynne,  the  newly  appointed 
chief  of  that  office,  and  he  began,  in  a 
quiet  way,  to  investigate  them.  He  soon 
became  satisfied,  from  information  that 
came  to  him  with  regard  to  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  silence  the  **  Times,"  as 
well  as  from  the  attitude  of  hostility  soon 
taken  toward  him  by  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, that  there  was  some  foundation 
for  the  charges.  He  therefore  wrote  a 
formal  letter  to  Postmaster-General  Payne, 
asking  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  his 
own  office  be  made.  The  Postmaster- 
General  granted  the  request  and  directed 
his  Fourth  Assistant,  Mr.  Bristow,  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  report.  At  first  the 
investigation  was  limited  to  the  particular 
charges  that  the  "  Times  "  had  made ; 
but  this  limitation  was  finally  removed, 
and  Mr.  Bristow  was  authorized  to  extend 
the  scope  of  his  investigation  so  as  to 
include  all  the  operations  of  Mr.  Wynne's 
office.  This  led  almost  immediately  to 
the  resignation  of  George  W.  Beavers, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Salaries  .  and 
Allowances,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the 
dismissal  of  James  N.  Tyner,  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  the  Department,  and 
the  suspension  of  Assistant  Attorney 
George  A.  C.  Christiancy.  The  investi- 
gation was  then  pushed  with  even  greater 
persistence  and  energy,  and  resulted  this 
week  in  the  arrest  of  Assistant  Attorney 
Daniel  V.  Miller  and  August  V.  Machen, 
on  the  charge  of  receiving  bribes  from 
manufacturers  who  sold  the  Department 
certain  articles.  The  evidence  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bristow  is  said  not  only 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  officials  arrested, 
but  to  indicate  that  corrupt  practices 
in  this  branch  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment are  very  general  and  of  long 
standing.  Mr.  Payne  did  not  seem  at 
first  to  r^;ard  the  charges  of  fraud  as  at 
all  serious,  and  gave  the  investigation  only 
half-hearted  support,  but  after  the  arrest 
of  Miller  and  Machen  he  said,  "  We  shall 
continue  our  search  until  we  not  only  get 
the  men  who  have  done  wrong  but  unearth 
the  defects  in  the  system  which  enabled 
them  to  act  as  they  did."  In  their  attempt 
to  put  a  stop  to  bribe-taking  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr. 
Bristow  have  had  the  full  support  of  the 


President,  who  insisted  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  investigation  should  be 
pushed  without  regard  to  persons  or 
politics. 

The  PoHticMi  ^  fortnight  ago  it  looked  as 
Situation  ^^  ^^^""^  might  be  a  sharp  con- 
test in  the  approaching  Ohio 
Republican  Convention  over  a  resolution 
to  indorse  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
party  candidate  in  1904.  Seuator  For- 
aker  was  outspoken  in  favor  of  such 
action,  but  Senator  Hanna  not  only  pri- 
vately but  publicly  antagonized  it  Sena- 
tor Hanna's  declaration  forced  the  issue 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  assumed 
that  he  would  not  thus  commit  himself 
unless  confident  that  the  Convention 
would  follow  his  guidance.  President 
Roosevelt,  however,  accepted  the  issue 
thus  raised,  and  in  a  statement  given 
out  through  his  private  secretary  at  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  said  that  while  he 
had  not  asked  any  man  for  his  support, 
"  of  course  those  who  favor  my  adminis- 
tration and  nomination  will  indorse  them, 
and  those  who  do  not  will  oppose  them." 
This  declaration  settled  the  contest  in 
Ohio,  and  Senator  Hanna  promptly  and 
publicly  accepted  the  settlement.  Simul- 
taneously the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  emphatically  de- 
manded the  President's  renomination.  So 
far  as  actions  taken  a  year  in  advance  can 
determine  anything.  President  Roosevelt's 
nomination  seems  assured.  Counting 
Ohio,  sixteen  States  have  already  de- 
manded it,  and  these  sixteen  control 
a  majority  of  the  National  Convention* 
In  the  Democratic  ranks  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  Presidential  nominees  is,  for 
the  most  part,  confessedly  idle,  or  at  least 
premature.  A  serious  conflict  is  going 
on  within  the  party  between  the  radical 
faction  led  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  con- 
servative faction  led  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
it  is  a  conflict  of  tendencies  rather  than 
personalities — for  probably  the  leader  of 
neither  faction  desires  the  nomination, 
and  certainly  the  leader  of  neither  could 
receive  it  without  precipitating  a  revolt 
from  the  followers  of  the  other.  To  all 
appearances  the  Cleveland  faction  greatly 
prefers  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
the  Bryan  faction  greatly  prefers  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Cleveland.     The  party 
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managers,  so  far  as  they  are  considering 
nominatioDS  at  all.  are  looking  for  some 
candidate  who  can  unite  the  followings  of 
both  leaders.  The  strength  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  developed  in  the  West,  as 
shown  by  the  last  Congressional  elec- 
tions, is  now  leading  them  to  look  to 
the  East  for  a  candidate,  but  their  con- 
fidence in  this  direction  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  the  solid  South,  with  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  elect  a  President 
Delaware  and  Maryland  have  become 
doubtful,  and  West  Virginia,  under  the 
influence  of  the  enormous  development  of 
its  manufacturing,  mining,  and  railroad 
interests,  has  become  pretty  reliably  Re- 
publican. But  even  if  all  these  States 
give  Dennocratic  majorities,  the  increased 
representation  of  the  West  in  the  elec- 
toral college  makes  the  vote  of  Indiana 
also  essential  to  Democratic  victory.  The 
old  combination  of  the  East  and  the  South 
is  no  longer  sufficient 


Governor  La  Fol- 
"^'^iT'wS^S.S'"'"'"'  lette,  of  Wisconsin, 

after  a  campaign 
of  education  begun  by  him  several  years 
before  his  first  election  as  Governor  in 
1900,  has  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  sign- 
ing a  direct  primary  law  acceptable  to 
believers  in  popular  control  of  party 
machinery.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
present  l^slative  session  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  Governor's  pro- 
gramme, so  specifically  indorsed  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention,  but  in  the 
Senate  the  faction  which  has  resisted 
the  Governor  both  on  the  question  of 
direct  primaries  and  the  equal  taxation  of 
corporations  remained  in  control,  and 
another  aggravating  deadlock  for  a  time 
ensued.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
Governor  had  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  him,  and  his  opponents, 
rather  than  risk  another  conflict  on  this 
issue,  finally  accepted  the  Governor's  bill, 
coupled  only  with  the  provision  that  it 
should  not  go  into  effect  unless  approved 
by  the  voters  at  the  general  election  in 
1904.  At  this  election  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  hope  to  kill  it  by  arraying  against 
it  the  party  opposition  of  the  Democrats 
as  well  as  the  factional  opposition  of  the 


conservative  Republicans.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Democrats  are  as  much 
divided  upon  the  issue  as  the  Republi- 
cans, and  while  direct  primaries  are 
opposed  by  the  "  conservative  "  or  "  cor- 
poration "  faction  which  obtained  control 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  a  year  ago, 
they  are  warmly  indorsed  by  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  supporters.  The  bill  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  not  only  provides  for 
the  nomination  of  State,  Congressional, 
county,  city,  and  town  officers  by  direct 
primaries,  at  which  all  the  voters  of  the 
party  have  an  equal  voice,  but  also  for 
the  nomination  of  United  States  Senators 
by  the  same  method.  In  Wisconsin,  as 
in  South  Carolina,  if  the  bill  is  ratified. 
United  States  Senators  will  be  really 
elected  by  the  people — the  action  of  the 
Legislature  becoming  as  purely  formal  as 
the  action  of  electors  in  choosing  the 
President 

Last  week  United  States 
'"'liL^ISlti^'^'    Secret  Service  officers 

arrested  Robert  N. 
Franklin,  of  Goodwater,  Alabama,  upon 
the  charge  of  being  a  party  to  a  revolting 
system  of  enslaving  helpless  negro  labor- 
ers. This  system  consists  in  securing 
the  arrest  of  the  victims  upon  trivisd 
charges  and  their  sentence  to  convict 
camps,  where  their  labor  is  desired  by 
contractors.  The  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post  "  in 
describing  the  system  givts  the  details  of 
a  typical  instance,  which  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

In  1901  a  young  negro  was  working  for  a 
cotton  buyer  at  Goodwater,  Alabama,  and 
had  agreed  to  work  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  One  day  he  went  into  the  country  about 
two  miles,  and  while  returning  to  town  was 
arrested  for  breaking  his  contract,  carried  to 
Goodwater,  arraigned  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  fined,  with  costs,  five  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  As  he  was  unable  to  pay  or  to 
give  security,  he  was  transported  to  an  adjoin- 
ing county  and  sold  to  a  contractor  for  con- 
vict labor.  He  was  required  to  sign  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  which  proved  to  have  been  a 
contract  to  work  for  a  year,  but  as  the  negro 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  instrument 
was  not  read  to  him,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
plight  into  which  he  was  putting  himself.  He 
IS  a  good  farm-hand,  ana,  having  served  his 
year  and  a  month  or  two  over,  he  discovered 
that  his  employer  had  no  right  to  hold  him, 
and  attemptea  to  escape.  He  left  the  farm, 
seized  a  skiff  moored  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coosa  River,  made  his  way  across,  and  took 
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to  the  woods.  The  hounds  put  on  his  track, 
after  a  chase  of  two  and  a  half  days,  caught 
the  runaway.  The  negro  heard  the  dogs  a 
good  many  times,  knew  the  voice  of  each,  and 
felt  sure  that  they  would  catch  him  in  the 
end,  but  he  kept  on  moving  till  he  could 
stagger  no  further,  and  when  the  pursuing 
party  reached  him  they  took  him  back  to  the 
convict  farm.  There  he  received  a  severe 
whipping.  The  form  of  a  trial  was  next  given 
him  at  the  house  of  the  contractor,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  one  vear's  labor  for  break- 
ing the  contract  ana  six  months  more  for 
stealing  the  skiff.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
sign  a  new  contract  with  his  employer,  agree- 
ing to  work  till  August,  1904.  This  last  con- 
tract and  the  person  of  the  negro  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  Marshal. 

"  This  case,"  says  the  "  Post's  "  correspond- 
ent, "is  only  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others,"  and  Franklin  is  only  one  of  many 
conspirators  against  whom  indictments 
have  been  secured.  The  growing  abuse, 
he  writes,  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  by  United 
States  District  Attorney  Reese,  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  In  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  the  Attorney-General  has  been 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  controls  the  Secret 
Service.  We  are  inclined  to  question 
whether  the  revolting  system  exposed  has 
acquired  the  dimensions  asserted  in  the 
despatches,  and  we  are  glad  to  recall  that  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  convict  camps  has  been  overthrown 
by  popular  indignation  with  its  inhumanity. 
However,  the  exposures,  if  used  in  no 
partisan  or  sectional  spirit,  will  certainly 
intensify  the  Southern  demand  that  the 
care  of  convicts  shall  not  be  turned  over 
to  contractors  interested  only  in  their 
exploitation,  and  lacking  even  the  slave- 
owner's interest  in  preserving  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  laborers. 


Los   Angeles,   California, 

bly's  meeting-place  this 
year,  selected  as  such  with  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church  in 
the  Pacific  States,  particularly  in  the  home 
missionary  field.  Distance  proved  no 
hindrance ;  over  a  hundred  car-loads 
arrived  at  Los  Angeles  in  a  single  day. 
A  large  number  tarried  on  the  way  tor  a 
Sunday  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  gained 
information  for  use  hereafter  on  the  Mor- 
•^'^•^  problem  raised  in  Senator  Smoot's 


case.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  of  Denver,  a 
popular  and  brilliant  minister  and  a  man 
of  large  sympathy  with  movements  for  the 
bettering  of  industrial  conditions,  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  annual  sermon 
by  Dr.  van  Dyke,  the  retiring  Moderator, 
urged  a  revival  in  simplicity,  sincerity, 
and  Christian  activity.  When  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Creed  Revision  came 
up,  a  thronged  house  showed  the  unabated 
interest  in  the  subject  which  all  knew  had 
been  finally  settled.  Before  hearing  the 
report  the  Assembly  voted  to  throw  out 
overtures  from  two  Presbyteries  that 
tended  to  obstruct  proceeding  with  the 
revision.  The  report  showed  that  the 
opposition  to  its  adoption  by  last  year's 
Assembly  was  at  the  most  represented  by 
a  negative  to  any  item  of  it  from  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  Presbyteries.  The  action 
of  last  May  having  been  ratified  by  so 
nearly  a  solid  vote  of  the  Presbyteries,  the 
Assembly  finally  adopted  the  report  with- 
out further  opposition.  Dr.  van  Dyke 
spoke  for  this  with  impressive  effect  amid 
frequent  applause.  The  Church,  he  said, 
had  not  changed  her  base,  but  had  broad- 
ened it.  The  next  twenty  minutes  were 
given  to  song  and  prayer.  As  The  Outlook 
said  last  May,  a  century  of  strife,  often 
bitter  and  lamentable,  between  two  schools 
of  thought  in  the  Church  is  thus  happily 
ended. 

The  work  thus  completed 
^TonduJif  °   guards   the   Confession    of 

1648  against  misinterpreta- 
tion of  its  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees 
and  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  omits  its 
hard  sayings  against  the  Pope,  the  good 
works  of  unregenerate  men,  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  refusing  lawful  oaths,  and  adds 
chapters  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of 
God,  and  missions — thus  making  the  Con- 
fession more  evangelical  and  devotional. 
Practically  still  more  important  is  the  new 
"  Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith." 
While  the  old  Confession  still  remains 
technically  the  standard  of  doctrine,  the 
new  "  Statement,"  professedly  merely  an 
exposition  of  its  voluminous  articles,  inev- 
itably becomes  the  working  creed.  As  such 
it  virtually  supplants  the  old  Calvinism, 
which  has  fought  against  it  for  a  century, 
by  what  is  unmistakably  the  new.  Among^ 
other  matters  of  general  interest  the  race 
question  emerged  in  overtures  from  sev- 
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eral  Southern  Presbyteries  on  "  Separate 
Presbyteries  for  Colored  Ministers."  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven, 
including  both  races  in  its  number,  to 
report  to  the  next  Assembly.  The  move- 
ment recently  initiated  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  joint  action  of  the  Churches 
on  the  subject  of  Divorce  and  Remar- 
riage was  reported  as  having  brought 
into  conference  with  them  the  Northern 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  and  as  still 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  others.  Mis- 
sionary work  received  large  attention. 
More  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  for- 
eign fields  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
yet  not  as  many  as  are  called  for,  and 
debt  has  been  avoided  only  by  restricting 
operations.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
amounts  to  over  twelve  million  dollars — 
the  largest  ever  raised.  The  leading 
contributors  to  it  are  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Ohio,  in  the  order  named.  A 
great  banquet  was  spread  for  the  Assem- 
bly and  guests  in  a  pavilion,  where  four- 
teen hundred  plates  were  laid.  The  next 
Assembly  will  meet  in  Buffalo. 


The  Baer«>n  Celebnitlon.  T^«  hundredth  an- 

niversary  of  the 
birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was 
observed  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  by  appropriate 
exercises ;  and  one  noticeable  feature, 
which  would  have  given  special  pleasure 
to  the  Concord  poet,  was  the  interest 
shown  in  the  occasion  by  school-children. 
The  commemoration  at  Concord  began 
with  a  meeting  of  the  school-children  in 
the  town  hall  in  the  morning,  and  the 
exercises  consisted  of  the  singing  of 
appropriate  hymns  and  brief  addresses 
interpreting  the  services  of  Emerson  to 
young  people.  There  were  also  recita- 
tions from  Emerson's  poems,  and  Dean 
Briggs,  of  Harvard,  made  a  characteris- 
tically clear  and  suggestive  address,  the 
exercises  closing  with  the  singing  of  the 
Concord  Hymn.  In  the  afternoon  the 
First  Parish  Church  was  crowded  with  resi- 
dents of  Concord  and  with  visitors,  many 
of  whom  had  come  from  a  long  distance. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Samuel 
Hoar,  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Professor  William  James,  and  Senator 
Hoar.    Many  aspects  of  the   character 


and  life  of  Emerson,  as  a  resident  of  Con- 
cord, as  a  reformer,  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  spiritual  laws,  and  as  an  exponent  of 
individuality,  were  presented  by  the  differ- 
ent speakers.  In  Boston  a  great  audi- 
ence gathered  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
listened  to  an  address  by  Senator  Hoar 
and  to  an  ode  by  Professor  George  K 
Woodberry.  Choruses  from  "  Elijah " 
and  a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hosmer  were  sung  by 
members  of  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Soci- 
eties. In  this  city  the  guests  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Society  of  American  Authors 
was  addressed  by  President  Schurman, 
Colonel  Watterson,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
and  others.  On  Sunday  Emerson  was 
made  the  subject  of  sermons  in  churches 
of  all  denominations  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  while  magazines,  literary 
journals,  and  newspapers  generally  have 
given  generous  space  to  personal  recol- 
lections, to  biographic  sketches,  and  to 
estimates  of  the  genius  and  influence  of 
the  man. 


The  fact  that  New  York 
''^^o^Hundl^d"  J^as  completed  a  quarter 
and  Fifty  Years    of  a  thousand  years  since 

it  became  a  municipal 
entity  was  celebrated  with  varied  exer- 
cises last  week.  While  many  people 
regretted  that  there  was  not  more  of  a 
distinctively  popular  character  in  the 
celebration — a  historical  pageant  or  series 
of  tableaux,  for  instance,  could  have  pre- 
sented in  a  graphic  way  an  immensely 
interesting  survey  of  thrilling  or  signifi- 
cant episodes — yet  there  was  a  reasonable 
degree  of  enthusiasm  among  the  people 
(it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  larger  the 
city  the  less  is  the  enthusiasm  about  such 
celebrations),  and  certainly  the  official  side 
of  the  enterprise  was  well  planned  and 
executed.  In  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  its  municipal  life  New  York  has 
grown  from  a  population  of  less  than  1,500 
to  over  3,500,000,  has  reached  a  real 
estate  valuation  of  $3,500,000,000,  and  in 
every  way  has  attained  a  commercial  ex- 
pansion of  gigantic  proportions.  More 
inspiring  is  the  fact,  as  Mayor  Low  put 
it,  that  "  here  great  events  have  hap- 
pened ;  here  great  deeds  have  been  done ; 
here  great  men  have  lived  and  labored ; 
and    here  the  f^3cinating   story  of  the 
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country's  material  growth  and  development 
can  be  read  in  epitome."  For  the  future  of 
the  metropolis  may  well  be  borne  in  mind 
its  Mayor's  injunction  that  "  the  life  of  a 
great  city  does  not  consist  in  the  multi- 
tude of  the  things  that  it  possesseth ; 
its  true  life,  its  higher  life,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  its  people  for  self-sacrifice, 
and  upon  their  willingness  to  serve  one 
another  and  mankind."  General  James 
Grant  Wilson's  brilliant  historical  oration, 
and  the  addresses  of  Secretary  Root, 
Governor  Odell,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Dr. 
Mendes,  all  tended  to  a  similar  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  peace,  order,  wis- 
dom, and  purity  rather  than  in  mere 
power  or  riches  lies  the  true  value  of  a 
great  city.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  ofl5cial  exercises  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  pastor  of  the  one  city  church 
which  was  in  existence  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago — Dr.  Wells,  of  the  Flatbush 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Among  the 
celebrations  designed  for  the  people  at 
large  nothing  was  more  novel  and  attract- 
ive than  the  stereopticon  shows  at  several 
points — carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Leipziger,  Superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Education  lectures.  The  illu- 
mination of  the  "  sky-scrapers "  was  a 
feature  which  could  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere,  and  the  decoration  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  city  were  extensive. 

The  two  hundred  and 
^'"""ncSII'''"**^     fiftieth  anniversary  of 

the  founding  of  New 
York  is  an  appropriate  time  to  bring 
before  the  community  the  needs  of  Colum- 
bia University,  which  President  Butler  has 
presented  in  detail  and  with  commendable 
frankness.  New  York  has  so  far  failed 
to  do  its  duty  by  an  institution  which  has 
graduated  some  of  its  most  eminent  states- 
men and  many  of  its  foremost  citizens, 
including  Jay,  Clinton,  Hamilton,  and 
Hewitt  Columbia  is  by  no  means  a  poor 
institution,  so  far  as  resources  are  con- 
cerned, for  its  property  of  all  kinds  aggre- 
gates twenty-one  millions  of  dollars ;  but 
a  college  with  great  property  holdings  and 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  but  insufficient 
income  is  as  genuinely  in  need  as  if  it 
were  largely  without  endowments.  Colum- 
bia has  great  possessions  but  a  very  small 
income,  and  there  is  pressing  need  of  a 
very  large  addition  to  that  income.     It 


not  only  needs  more  money  to  spend,  but 
it  needs  more  money  to  invest.  Of  the 
ten  millions  for  which  Dr.  Butler  has 
called,  two  millions  are  needed  to  secure 
the  South  Field,  a  fine  property  adjacent 
to  the  University,  which  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  secure  at  the  present  moment ; 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  essen- 
tial for  a  college  hall ;  one  million  must 
be  spent  to  complete  University  Hall, 
which  is  to  contain  the  great  Assembly 
Room,  a  dining-room,  and  the  administra- 
tive offices  of  the  University  ;  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  are  necessary  for 
the  Law  School,  which  has  five  hundred 
students  and  has  taken  its  place  as  one 
of  the  first  schools  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
country,  but  which  is  now  very  inadequate- 
ly housed  in  the  library  building;  four 
hundred  thousand  are  needed  in  order 
adequately  to  lodge  the  schools  of  applied 
science,  which  have  grown  astonishingly 
since  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Mom- 
ingside  Heights ;  one  million  is  necessary 
in  order  adequately  to  endow  the  Medical 
School,  which  at  present  is  running  up  an 
annual  deficit  of  about  forty  thousand 
dollars ;  a  million  dollars  is  necessary  to 
provide  proper  income  and  equipment  for 
the  schools  of  applied  science;  and  the 
balance  of  the  ten  million  dollars,  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  must  be  de- 
voted to  buttressing  and  strengthening 
the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
and  mathematics.  Even  when  this  great 
sum  is  secured,  Columbia  University  will 
still  be  without  a  chapel,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts  will  still  lack  a  building. 
Ten  millions  of  dollars  is  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  but  not  too  large  for  an  institu- 
tion of  the  opportunities  of  Columbia,  and 
of  its  importance  in  a  great  metropolis 
which  is  generously  giving  money  to  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  stream  of  beneficence 
which  flows  to  the  ends  of  the  continent 
ought  not  to  be  checked ;  but  the  money 
for  Columbia  ought  to  be  given.  The 
city  owes  it  to  the  institution  and  to  itself 
as  well. 

Apparently  it  is  the 
'%rird°^w*r°'    tamers  in  America- 

and  not  the  city  wage- 
earners  as  in  England — who  are  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  co-opera- 
tion.   In  addition  to  co-operative  insur- 
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ance,  co-operative  creameries,  and  occa- 
sionally co-operative  elevators,  the  fanners 
are  now  carrying  on  successfully,  in  the 
East  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  slope,  co- 
operative fruit  exchanges.  In  California 
these  exchanges  have  been  successful  for 
years,  and  have  frequently  been  described. 
In  the  East  the  experiment  is  ne^er,  but 
local  associations  have  been  successful  in 
many  districts,  and  a  National  organiza- 
tion appears  now  to  have  established  itself. 
The  name  of  the  National  organization  is 
the  American  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  and 
the  scoi>e  of  its  work,  as  described  for  us 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser,  is  briefly  as 
follows : 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Union  fruit 
was  sold  at  haphazard,  and  is  still  in  some 
measure  sold  so.  One  day  in  May,  1900,  Pitts- 
burg received  twenty-six  cars  of  strawberries 
when  it  could  only  handle  five  or  six.  Prices 
went  to  nothing,  and  the  growers  lost  everjr- 
thing.  Buffalo  at  the  same  time  was  practi- 
cally without  strawberries.  Another  day  New 
York  received  seventy-two  cars  of  strawberries, 
mosdy  from  North  Carolina,  and  they  were 
sold  tor  less  than  railway  freight — largely  to 
cold-storage  houses,  whicn  kept  them  until  the 
North  Carolina  powers  heard  of  their  loss 
and  stopped  shippmg. . . .  The  Fruit-Growers* 
Union  was  organized  to  direct  the  fruit  to  the 
best  markets.  By  telegraphic  communications 
its  officers  learn  how  many  car-loads  of  fruit 
are  en  route  for  the  different  markets,  and  they 
direct  the  shipments  of  members  to  points  in 
which  there  is  no  apparent  daneer  ot  a  glut. 
This  danger,  however,  often  develops  after 
shipment,  and  in  such  cases  cars  controlled  by 
the  Union  are  diverted  to  other  points  by  tele- 
grams to  the  railroads.  When  the  Pittsburg 
strawberry  glut  occurred.  Union  shipments 
were  deflected  to  Buffalo.  Such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Union,  of  course,  aids  and  some- 
times saves  the  non-union  shippers  who  have 
sent  their  fruit  to  the  overstocked  market. 
The  non-union  shippers  realize  this,  and  are 
glad  to  have  the  Union  informed  regarding 
their  shipments.  Railroads  also  have  been 
willing  to  co-operate,  and  most  of  them  have 
enter^  into  arrangements  by  which  the  central 
office  of  the  Union  at  Cincinnad  is  kept  posted 
regarding  the  number  of  cars  billed  over  their 
lines  and  the  respective  destinations. 

The  Union  has  agents  in  each  of  the 
principal  commercial  centers  to  look  after 
the  sale  of  the  fruit,  and  the  organization 
also  endeavors  to  secure  low  freight  rates 
and  other  advantages  for  its  members.  But 
this  part  of  its  work  had  previously  been 
performed  and  is  still  performed  with  a 
good  deal  of  efficiency  by  local  fruit-grow- 
ers' associations.  The  new  and  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  National  organi- 
zation is  so  to  distribute  the  supply  of 


Iruit  coming  from   all   sections  that  no 
markets  shall  be  either  glutted  or  bare. 

Back  to  Nature 

During  the  last  two  decades  Americans 
in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  have  been 
heeding  the  cry,  "  Back  to  nature ;"  and  at 
this  moment,  when  the  country  is  thinking 
of  its  obligations  to  Ralpih  Waldo  Emer- 
son, it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
indebtedness  of  the  busy  people  of  this 
working  continent  to  the  little  group  of 
men,  among  whom  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
were  the  most  conspicuous,  who  early 
gave  direction  and  impulse  to  a  movement 
which  has  contributed  immensely  to  the 
health,  vigor,  and  joy  in  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  rest,  stimulus,  solitude, 
recreation,  men  and  women  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  fields  and  woods 
every  year ;  and  books  about  nature  and 
natural  life  are  multiplying  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity.  No  sign  of  the  times  is 
more  significant  of  the  change  in  Amer- 
ican habit  than  the  number  of  volumes  on 
flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  birds,  which  are 
constantly  coming  from  the  press.  No 
one,  however  untrained  in  out-of-door 
observation,  need  remain  ignorant  of  the 
world  of  nature.  Charts  and  maps  of 
this  great  living  world  are  to  be  found  on 
every  hand ;  manuals  of  knowledge,  based 
on  accurate  observation  and  intelligently 
and  simply  arranged,  are  within  every 
one's  reach ;  all  the  doors  are  open,  and 
they  who  will  may  enter. 

This  literature  of  observation  is  by  no 
means  the  only  and  perhaps  not  the  most 
important  of  the  many  forms  of  access  to 
nature  which  are  being  thrown  open  to 
the  public  in  increasing  numbers.  The 
trained  naturalist  may  object  to  any  treat- 
ment of  nature  that  is  not  distinctly  scien- 
tific in  its  method  and  spirit ;  but  nature 
is  more  than  birds  and  flowers,  animals 
and  trees.  Nature  is  a  middle  ground 
between  God  and  man ;  it  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  soul ;  it  is  full  of  marvelous 
analogies  with  the  life  of  man ;  its  very 
breath  invigorates  the  body,  its  beauty 
feeds  the  imagination.  The  work  of  the 
scientific  observers  cannot  be  overvalued ; 
but  it  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
the  work  of  the  poets,  and  very  imperfect 
without  the  records  of  those  who  go  to 
nature,  not  simply  to  see,  but  to  feel,  to 
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enter  into  sympathy  with,  and  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  life  of  the  world  without. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  records, 
"Walks  in  New  England,"  by  Charles 
Goodrich  Whiting,  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  Mr.  John  Lane  (New  York), 
belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  liter- 
ature of  rest  and  of  delight.  Mr.  Whiting 
has  been  an  indefatigable  student  of 
books,  and  a  tireless  editor,  whose  work 
on  the  Springfield  "  Republican "  for 
many  years  past  has  been  notable  for 
veracity,  candor,  and  fidelity  to  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it  But  editorial  work  has 
represented  only  half  of  Mr.  Whiting's 
life  ;  the  other  half  has  been  spent  out  of 
doors.  He  has  lived  in  the  fields  and 
woods  as  much  as,  and  in  a  sense  more 
deeply  than,  he  has  lived  in  his  library 
and  writing-room  ;  and  this  latest  volume, 
with  its  charming  illustrations,  which 
bring  before  the  eye  the  characteristic 
aspects  of  New  England  scenery,  is  full  of 
the  sincerity  of  a  man  who  writes  out  of 
intimacy  of  relationship  as  well  as  out  of 
the  fullness  of  knowledge.  Those  who 
think  that  a  book  about  nature  should  be 
a  bare  record  of  fact  without  the  atmos- 
phere of  sentiment  will  not  follow  Mr. 
Whiting;  those  who  believe  that,  while 
science  gives  the  face  of  the  world,  poetry 
gives  its  countenance — its  soul  revealed 
in  its  face — will  turn  to  books  of  the  qual- 
ity of  "  Walks  in  New  England  "  with  a 
feeling  that  they  are  dealing  with  nature  . 
fundamentally  if  not  scientifically,  and 
that  they  are  getting  from  her  something 
which  in  a  way  is  more  important  than 
exact  knowledge. 

There  is  no  better  approach  to  truth 
than  going  into  the  fields  with  the  open 
mind  and  the  quick  imagination ;  no 
better  way  of  throwing  off  the  cares  of 
life  and  renewing  that  spirit  of  freshness 
which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of 
men  who  deal  with  problems  and  ques- 
tions of  all  sorts.  It  is  this  refreshment, 
this  contact  of  the  spirit  with  nature, 
which  Mr.  Whiting  receives  and  imparts. 
The  gospel  of  nature  that  Emerson 
preached  was  the  gospel  of  the  personal 
relation  of  every  man  to  the  world  about 
him,  and  through  that  world  to  God.  It 
was  the  gospel  of  education  by  the  study 
of  natural  'processes  and  the  following 
of  the  ways  of  nature.  If  this  was  unsci- 
entific, then   Emerson  must  be   counted 


among  the  greatest  of  the  offenders 
against  science.  But  Emerson  was  not 
unscientific  ;  the  view  of  the  true  poet  is 
always  scientific;  for  by  science  one  means 
the  recognition  of  all  the  facts  of  nature 
and  not  of  a  single  order  of  facts.  No 
intelligent  man  undervalues  science ;  but 
no  intelligent  man  ought  to  permit  an 
inaccurate  and  limited  interpretation  of 
the  word  science  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
proper  recognition  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  facts  of  life.  These  facts  are  facts  of 
the  spirit  as  truly  as  of  the  body ;  they 
relate  to  the  invisible  and  intangible  things 
as  truly  as  to  visible  and  tangible  ones. 
Mr.  Whiting's  volume  is  a  record  of  con- 
tact with  nature,  not  only  through  the  eye, 
but  through  the  imagination  and  the  emo- 
tions. He  relates  himself  to  nature  as 
only  the  man  of  poetic  imagination  can. 
The  scientist  who  lacks  this  great  quality 
may  understand  what  he  sees  about  him, 
but  a  man  must  have  something  of  the 
poet  in  him  to  make  himself  a  part  of 
nature,  to  get  the  joy  of  its  boundless  life, 
to  take  to  himself  its  deep  repose. 

Mr.  Whiting's  book  is  an  example  of  a 
kind  of  writing  about  nature  which  is  not 
only  accurate  but  atmospheric;  which 
gives  not  only  the  fact  but  the  sentiment 
of  the  world  of  out-of-doors  and  its  healing 
power  on  the  human  spirit.  A  single  quota- 
tion discloses  this  quality :  "  In  the  season- 
able pause  before  the  storm,  though  the 
mists  drift  over  the  glens  and  the  sunshine 
but  fitfully  gleams  on  the  hills  and  lights  for 
a  moment  a  forest,  all  is  as  the  lover  of 
Nature  would  have  it.  Was  it  said  that 
Paradise  was  lost  ?  But  is  it  not  Para- 
dise?— this  valley  in  which,  among  the 
bright  flames  of  maples  and  the  ruddy 
back-log  glow  of  oaks,  and  in  the  vibur- 
num thickets  with  their  purple-grays  and 
the  spice-bushes  with  their  garnered  sun- 
light— amid  these  and  so  much  more,  the 
birds  of  June  are  flocking — bluebirds  and 
robins,  flickers  and  jays,  j uncos,  chicka- 
dees and  phoebes,  mountain  sparrows,  and 
now  and  then  a  chippie — are  flocking  and 
sometimes  warbling.  Surely  this  is  a 
valley  of  Paradise,  where  none  has  yet 
entered  to  molest  or  make  afraid.  Into 
the  valley  flows  a  flood  of  heaven  ;  out  of 
it  flow  the  streams  of  healing  for  the  dis- 
comforts of  civilization.  Nay,  why  are 
not  the  four  rivers  that  watered  Eden 
here?  or  streams  as  good — since   from 
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such  a  spot  must  diverge  influences  that 
keep  earth  alive." 

Should   Unions   Incorpo- 
rate? 

The  first  issue  of  the  "  National  Civic 
Federation  Monthly  Review  "  contains  an 
extremely  important  symposium  upon  the 
question  whether  trades-unions  should  in- 
corporate. The  opinions  printed  are  the 
well-considered  views  of  men  who  have  a 
right  to  speak  upon  the  subject — leaders 
of  thought  and  action,  representing,  first, 
employers ;  second,  employees ;  third,  the 
general  public  ;  and,  fourth,  the  members 
of  the  bar.  Summing  up  the  discussion 
in  its  broadest  lines,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  employers,  with  several  exceptions, 
favor  the  incorporation  of  the  unions ; 
the  wage-earners,  with  fewer  exceptions, 
oppose  it;  the  representatives  of  the 
general  public  are  more  evenly  divided, 
but,  as  a  rule,  think  incorporation  unwise 
for  the  unions  under  present  laws  ;  while 
the  members  of  the  bar,  dividing  some- 
what similarly  as  to  the  wisdom  of  incor- 
poration, are  practically  a  unit  in  declaring 
that  even  without  incorporation  unions 
may  be  held  legally  responsible  for  any 
wrongs  they  inflict 

The  argument  of  employers  for  the 
incorporation  of  trades-unions  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  the  opinions.  The 
incorp>oration  of  trade-unions,  it  is  argued, 
and  the  consequent  liability  of  the  orders 
to  damage  suits,  would  make  them  more 
responsible  and  more  conservative.  "  If," 
says  Mr.  Eidlitz,  the  head  of  the  new 
building  trades  employers'  federation  in 
New  York,  "  a  union  felt  that  its  treasury 
and  standing  might  be  jeopardized,  it 
would  tend  to  make  it  see  that  its  actions 
were  strictly  within  the  law."  "  Conserva- 
tism," says  General  Manager  Kruttschmitt, 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  "  must 
necessarily  follow  responsibility,  and,  how- 
ever this  can  be  brought  about,  whether 
by  incorporation  of  the  unions  or  by 
decisions  of  the  courts  against  members, 
I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  establishing 
the  prmciple  that  a  party  inflicting  an 
injury  must  pay  the  resulting  damages 
will  confine  the  efforts  of  labor  leaders  to 
their  Intimate  functions  and  will  dis- 
.courage  the  present  practice  of  declaring 


actual  war  on  persons  and  property  as 
soon  as  any  contention  arises  on  any 
industrial  question." 

Of  the  employers  who  do  not  advocate 
the  incorporation  of  trades-unions.  Sen- 
ator Hanna  takes  the  position  that  incor- 
poration is  unnecessary  to  make  unions 
keep  their  agreements,  and  President 
Callaway,  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  takes  the  position  that  incor- 
poration promises  few  benefits  and  that 
the  thing  needed  is  fair-minded  men  to 
represent  both  unions  and  employers  in 
their  conferences.  One  employer,  how- 
ever, K  F.  Du  Brul,  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  de- 
clares that  incorporation  would  not  increase 
the  responsibility  of  the  unions  and  would 
probably  relieve  their  members  of  their 
present  personal  liability. 

The  objections  offered  by  trades-union- 
ists to  incorporation  are  many  and  varied, 
but  usually  center  about  two  points:  (I) 
fear  of  litigation ;  (2)  distrust  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  judiciary.  President 
James  M.  Lynch,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  puts  both  of  these 
points  succinctly  in  the  following  sen- 
tences :  "  It  would  take  a  trade- union 
antagonist  with  money  at  his  command 
but  a  short  time  to  wreck  a  labor  organ- 
ization through  judicial  procedure.  •  .  • 
Where  the  toiler  is  able  to  contribute  one 
cent,  the  corporation  can  without  strain 
put  up  a  dollar.  We  must  continue  to 
depend  upon  public  sympathy  and  public 
support,  and  not  on  courts,  the  course  of 
which  in  the  past  displays  corporation 
and  capitalistic  sympathy,  if  not  dicta- 
tion." Secretary  Henry  White,  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers,  in  urging  the 
same  points,  cites  the  experience  of  his 
own  organization  when  it  has  appealed  to 
the  courts.  "  Our  own  National  union," 
he  writes,  "  has  hundreds  of  agreements 
with  manufacturers  in  which  bonds  were 
given  to  insure  their  faithful  performance, 
and  in  every  case  where  the  union  sued 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  bonds  it  failed, 
although  the  violation  of  the  contract  was 
not  questioned.  It  was  held  by  the  courts 
that  the  agreement  was  not  valid  because 
obtained  under  duress,  that  the  employer 
was  not  free  to  refuse  to  sign  the  contract 
presented,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  in  business  otherwise." 
President  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Longshoremen's  Union,  concludes 
his  opinion  with  the  declaration  that 
"  more  ample  redress  is  obtainable  to-day 
for  damages  where  liability  of  labor  organ- 
izations can  be  proved  than  can  be  hoped 
to  be  obtained  by  labor  organizations 
where  corporations  have  violated  the  law." 

The  fear  of  litigation  expressed  is  not 
merely  the  fear  of  suits  directly  instituted 
by  employers,  but  of  those  instituted  by 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  union.  This 
point  in  a  most  striking  fashion  is  urged 
not  only  by  unionists,  but  by  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public  and  of  the  bar. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  of  the  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Union,  writes  that  the  union  is 
now  a  "  big,  self-governing  family,"  which 
settles  all  its  internal  disputes  according 
to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Incorpora- 
tion would  **  admit  non-kinsfolk  at  the 
head  of  the  family  table."  Mr.  George 
Fred  Williams,  of  the  Boston  bar,  writes  : 
"  As  it  is  now,  trades-unions  are  domes- 
tic bodies  depending  upon  the  immediate 
and  ready  willingness  of  their  members  to 
act  in  union.  .  .  .  Incorporation  of  trades- 
unions  would  be  fatal  because  it  would 
take  away  the  democratic  character  of  the 
organization."  Mr.  Frankenheimer,  of  the 
New  York  bar,  says  that  he  would  no 
more  advise  a  trades-union  to  incorporate 
than  he  would  advise  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  incorporate.  The  courts 
have  repeatedly  held  "  that  their  power 
over  voluntary  associations  was  not  as 
great  as  it  is  over  corporations.  Were  a 
trades-union  to  be  incorporated,  every 
member  who  may  have  been  disciplined, 
suspended,  or  expelled  would  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  redress,  and  the  organiza- 
tion would  be  constantly  embroiled  in 
litigation  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  sinister 
influences  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  sufl5ciently  strong  minority  to  justify 
interference  by  the  courts  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  association,  if  incorporated, 
which  woulS  not  be  justified,  however 
strong  the  minority,  if  the  association 
were  a  voluntary  one." 

Dr.  Adaona  Weber,  of  the  New  York 
Labor  Bureau,  who  writes  of  the  subject 
with  perhaps  the  largest  knowledge  of 
any  individual  contributor,  fears  the  same 
result,  unless  the  law  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  union  distinctly  relieves  it  of 
responsibility  for  the  unauthorized  acts 
dividual  members.     "The  field,"  he 


writes,  "  for  intrigues  between  designing 
employers  and  avaricious  members  would 
be  very  large.  The  unions  might  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  any  funds  whs^t- 
ever,  and  that  would  of  course  spell  the 
death  of  unionism  and  of  collective  bar- 
gaining." Indeed,  Dr.  Weber's  opinion 
upon  this  point  and  that  of  the  lawyers 
in  warmest  sympathy  with  trades-union- 
ism practically  sustains  the  position  taken 
by  President  Perkins,  of  the  International 
Cigar-Makers'  Union,  who  sums  up  the 
attitude  of  one  of  the  best-managed 
unions  in  the  country  as  follows  : 

We  object  to  being  placed  in  a  position 
where  we  cannot  do  business  that  is  strictly 
lawful  without  the  consent  of  the  judiciary. 
We  will  never  incorporate  until  our  legal 
status  is  well  established  and  laws  enacted 
that  fully  protect  the  rights  we  have  secured 
as  the  result  of  years  of  trade-union  activity. 
If  we  were  incorporated,  a  board  of  directors 
would  have  a  legal  right  to  transact  all  of  our 
business  between  conventions.  We  are  too 
jealous  of  our  liberties,  our  rights,  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum  to  surrender  them 
to  a  board  of  directors,  even  if  it  was  com- 
posed of  angels. 

This  brings  us  to  what  may  be  called 
the  constructive  part  of  the  symposium. 
Under  the  present  laws,  the  unions  are 
practically  a  unit  against  incorporation — 
though  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  a  few 
minor  unions  have  incorporated.  The 
representatives  of  the  general  public  are 
practically  a  unit  in  declaring  that  incor- 
poration should  not  be  forced  upon  the 
unions.  As  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
expresses  it,  "  I  am  not  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory incorporation  for  unions,  or  for 
anybody  else,  because  incorporation  is  to 
my  mind  a  privilege,  and  not  a  duty  to 
which  the  people  should  be  forced. ' 
Nevertheless,  among  the  representatives 
of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  among 
employers,  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
that  unions  to-day  exercise  too  vast  a 
power  to  remain  irresponsible,  and  that 
incorporation  would  increase  their  respon- 
sibility, and  enable  the  public  to  prevent 
acts  hostile  to  the  public  welfare.  What 
is  needed,  therefore,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  holding  of  unincorporated  unions 
liable  for  the  damages  they  inflict,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  offering  of  terms  of 
incorporation  as  favorable  to  labor  utiions 
as  are  the  present  laws  to  unions  of  capi- 
talists. Along  the  first  line  of  action, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  of  Boston — ^thehi^est 
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authority  on  American  statute  law  and 
American  labor  laws — writes  that  no  new 
statute  is  needed  in  this  country  to  prose- 
cute unioub  for  damages  inflicted  by  their 
illegal  acts.  So  far  as  damages  for  such 
acts  are  concemed/he  writes, "  the  dangers 
of  incorporation  are  certainly  no  greater 
than  at  present."  The  unions,  says  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  are  likely  to  desire  incorpora- 
tion if  under  present  laws  they  are  held 
strictly  accountable  for  their  acts.  But  it 
is  agreed  that  unions  should  not  be  forced 
to  incorporate  under  the  same  laws  as  busi- 
ness corporations.  New  statutes  should 
be  framed.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  speak- 
ing from  his  Australian  observation,  writes : 
"  The  trade-unions  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  have  incorporated  almost  uni- 
versally, because  by  doing  so  they  have 
been  given  valuable  privileges,  such  as  the 
power  to  hold  real  estate,  sue  members  for 
dues,  punish  officers — most  of  all,  to 
secure  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute  with 
employers.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can world  desire  our  trade-unions  to  incor- 
porate, let  them  offer  them  inducements 
which  will  make  it  worth  their  while  to  do 
so."  Mr.  James  A.  Miller,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Building  Con- 
tractors' Councils,  makes  a  suggestion 
along  a  similar  line.  He  writes :  "  A  law 
might  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts  that 
would  make  criminal  certain  acts  done  by 
a  combination  (unincorporated)  that  would 
not  be  so  if  done  by  a  corporation  having 
capital  stock,  or,  perhaps,  having  bonds 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
could  be  reached  for  damages.  In  this 
way  the  unions  might  decide  it  to  be  to 
their  advantage  to  incorporate,"  Appar- 
ently in  a  hundred  ways  an  incorporated 
union,  financially  responsible  for  its  acts, 
might  be  relieved  from  processes  now 
directed  against  its  officers  and  members, 
upon  the  ground  that  suits  at  law  could 
afford  no  relief  to  those  injured  by  their 
action.  All  laws  on  this  subject  must  be 
drafted  with  extreme  conservatism,  and 
the  final  statute  must  be  a  growth  rather 
than  a  creation.  But  the  time  for  con- 
sidering new  legislation  is  certainly  at 
hand.  Great  organizations,  whether  of 
labor  or  capital,  cannot  safely  be  allowed 
the  unregulated  power  which  is  safely 
allowed  to  individuals  or  even  to  petty 
partnerships  and  associations.  For  the 
supremacy  of  our  democracy,  trades-unions 


and   trusts  must  be   brought  under  the 
oversight  and  control  of  law. 

For  a  Moral  Revival 

The  founders  of  Massachusetts  were 
wont  to  require  a  sermon  to  be  preached 
on  the  day  of  the  annual  election  by  some 
minister  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  This  was  their  way  of  express- 
ing the  conviction  on  which  they  based 
their  republican  Commonwealth,  that  a 
free  State  must  be  grounded  in  a  religious 
concern  for  civic  and  political  righteous- 
ness. But  in  the  necessary  substitution  of 
our  representative  democracy  for  the  pure 
democracy  of  the  colonial  town-meeting — 
legislation  by  chosen  trustees  for  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  the  original  legislation  by  the 
people  for  themselves — that  early  convic- 
tion has  decayed,  and  the  moral  foundation 
of  the  State  has  decayed  with  it;  citizens 
in  devoting  themselves  to  private  interests 
have  forgotten  or  abused  their  public  trust. 

Commercialism  in  politics,  with  its 
characteristic  venality,  and  the  decadent 
civic  spirit  which  at  once  satirizes  it  and 
tolerates  it  both  in  municipal  and  State 
administration,  have  long  been  a  matter 
of  notorious  infamy,  in  the  eyes  of  civil- 
ized nations  our  National  shame  and 
reproach.  The  details  of  this  political 
profligacy  that  have  been  published  during 
the  last  six  months  have  at  length  burned 
into  the  conscience  of  the  churches  a 
conviction  of  the  moral  danger  threaten- 
ing the  National  life,  and  of  their  own 
duty  to  sound  the  alarm  and  urge  the 
remedy.  Encouraging  notes  of  the  awak- 
ening conscience  demanding  a  moral  re- 
vival and  reformation  have  been  sounded 
recently  in  various  branches  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  none  too  soon. 

The  Wilmington  Methodist  Conference 
has  the  honor  of  leading  off  in  this  return 
to  better  conditions.  At  its  meeting  in 
Easton,  Maryland,  three  weeks  after  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Kennan's  exposure  of 
the  carnival  of  bribery  in  Delaware,  it 
adopted  resolutions  of  censure  concluding 
with  this  strong  note  of  abhorrence:  "We 
therefore  admonish  all  our  people  that 
any  one  guilty  of  this  shameless  crime 
stands  discredited  before  the  Church,  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren,  and 
condemned  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  ConcTPorational  Association  of  New 
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Jersey,  meeting  a  month  later,  spoke  next 
Its  resolutions  at  Asbury  Park  set  forth 
"the  danger  which  confronts  the  Nation 
through  the  lowering  of  the  standard  ot 
civic  righteousness,  as  recently  revealed 
in  confessed  bribery,  vote-buying,  and 
other  forms  of  corruption/*  Censuring 
these  as  disloyalty  to  the  Nation,  it  urges 
the  churches  and  pastors  to  throw  their 
influence  against  it,  and  to  earnestness  in 
"striving  to  raise  the  ideals  of  political 
thought  and  life." 

Two  weeks  ago  the  moral  degradation 
of  Rhode  Island  politics,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Christian  citizens  for  its  moral 
regeneration,  were  the  main  theme  of 
Bishop  McVickar's  annual  address  to  the 
Episcopal  Convention  of  that  State.  He 
commented  freely  on  recent  revelations  of 
political  conditions  in  many  small  towns  of 
the  State  and  on  the  corrupt  character  of 
the  political  machinery  of  the  State.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  belief,  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  American  heritage  of  popu- 
lar government  were  at  stake,  and  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  to 
sound  the  alarm.  He  affirmed  that  the 
political  machinery  by  which  Rhode 
Island  was  governed  was  not  only  rotten, 
but  flagrant  and  defiant,  and  its  effects  on 
the  community  were  everywhere  evident 
"  It  is  bad  enough,"  he  declared,  "  to  be 
badly  governed ;  it  is  worse  to  know  that 
the  laws  which  are  to  be  made  and  the 
offices  for  their  administration  are  spoils 
and  loot  to  be  acquired  at  a  price  in  the 
interest  of  any  party  or  any  scheme,  no 
matter  how  selfish  or  evil  may  be  its  aim  ; 
and  that  all  chance  for  the  expression  of 
the  popular  conscience  or  popular  right 
through  the  ballot — the  one  practical 
method  apart  from  revolution — is  either 
prevented  or  choked.  The  very  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  it,  or  else  so  hopeless  of  any- 
thing better,  that  they  do  not  rise  to  their 
duty."  This  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
situation.  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  we  have  become  so  familiar  with 
corruption  in  our  political  methods  that  it 
no  longer  excites  indignation.  We  have 
grown  callous  in  regard  to  it ;  and  when 
Bishop  McVickar  went  on  to  declare  that 
the  prevailing  sin  of  the  land  is  its  ex- 
orbitant estimate  of  the  value  of  money, 
he  went  to  the  root  of  all  evil.     All  politi- 


cal evils  are  largely  due  to  the  dominance 
of  the  commercial  instinct  in  public  af- 
fairs. 

That  same  week  equally  significant 
voices  were  heard  in  two  other  States. 

The  Congregational  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  in  its  annual  meeting  at 
Great  Barrington,  declared  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  Nation  was  surprised  and 
shocked  by  the  "recent  revelations  of 
political  venality  and  corruption,  even  in 
the  historic  commonwealths  of  New  Eng- 
land." It  frankly  attributed  this  deca- 
dence "  in  part  to  the  cowardice  and  lack 
of  fidelity  of  the  public  teachers  of  morals, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  rebuke  sin  and  warn 
of  its  consequences."  Insisting  on  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  pure  ballot  and 
honest  administration,  it  enjoined  on  pas- 
tors and  churches  "  the  faithful  use  of  all 
proper  means  to  exalt  the  highest  ideals 
of  civic  responsibility  and  public  fidelity." 

The  Congregational  Association  of  New 
York,  meeting  in  Brookljrn,  in  view  of 
"the  shameless  enormities"  of  political 
corruption,  considered  the  situation  in 
some  detail.  Existing  laws  were  not  en- 
forced, and  better  laws  must  wait  till  dor- 
mant public  opinion  is  fully  roused.  Even 
church  members  were  acquiescing  in  low 
standards  of  political  morality,  deplorable 
in  the  form  of  blind  partisanship,  or  in 
that  of  unquestioning  contributions  of 
money  for  party  purposes,  or  that  of 
neglecting  elemental  civic  duties.  The 
country,  said  the  Association,  has  a  right 
to  look  to  the  churches  and  their  ministers 
for  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience. 
Churches  of  Puritan  heritage  are  con- 
fronted with  ominous  facts  of  political 
degradation,  and  must  speak  out  in  re- 
buke, in  warning,  and  in  encouragement 
They  must  take  a  closer  interest  in  the 
public  men  and  measures  within  their 
spheres  of  influence,  must  fraternally  co- 
operate with  all  organizations  striving  for 
the  public  good,  and  labor  fearlessly  and 
constantly  for  higher  ideals  of  civic  and 
political  righteousness. 

These  closely  consecutive  and  simul- 
taneous utterances  The  Outlook  welcomes 
as  a  sign  of  the  turning  tide.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  heard  from  American 
churches  since  the  time,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Missourians  swarmed  into 
Kansas  to  carry  the  Territorial  elections 
by  force  and  fraud  for  the  extension  of 
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negro  slavery.  The  churches  that  have 
thus  spoken  on  the  present  moral  crisis 
have  raised  a  standard  for  all  other 
churches  to  rally  to.  Last  September 
The  Outlook  took  occasion,  from  Profes- 
sor Ladd's  criticism  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  as  "relatively  low 
and  nerveless,"  to  urge  God-fearing  men  to 
get  together  to  confer  about  the  common 
salvation,  and  initiate  the  moral  revival 
needed  by  a  torpid  public  conscience. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  this  already 
begun.  To  follow  up  this  beginning  seems 
especially  urgent  in  view  of  the  multitude 
of  young  men  coming  into  citizenship  in 
a  time  of  lax  public  virtue  and  amidst 
depraved  political  ideals,  and  requiring 
instruction  in  civic  morality  no  less  than 
in  the  personal  morality  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. The  unanimity  with  which 
the  Congregational  churches  insist  on 
raising  the  ideals  of  citizenship  is  signifi- 
cant. Ideals  inspire  motives.  Ideals  deter- 
mine conduct.  To  present  to  young  men 
a  high  and  pure  ideal  of  the  citizenship 
required  for  the  permanent  freedom  of 
the  free  State  is  work  which  the  Christian 
pulpit  cannot  safely  neglect,  if  it  would 
develop  Christian  manhood. 


Was  Jesus  Christ  a  Jew  ? 

Reference  was  lately  made  in  The 
Outlook  to  a  recent  address  by  Rabbi 
Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  declared 
that  **  if  Jesus  Christ  should  return  to  the 
earth  to-morrow,  he  would  be  welcomed 
in  every  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  land," 
and  claimed  that  those  things  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  peculiarly 
with  Christ's  teaching  were  taken  from 
Jewish  writings.  A  correspondent  writes 
to  ask  us  how  far  and  in  what  sense  this 
is,  in  our  opinion,  true ;  and  if  true,  why 
should  the  Jews  have  put  Jesus  to  death  ? 

Answering  this  question  'in  a  single 
sentence,  we  reply  that  the.  relation  of 
Judaism  to  Christianity  is  like  that  of  the 
blossom  to  the  fruit  for  which  it  prepares, 
and  to  which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  it 
gives  place.  Judaism  is  Christianity  in 
blossom  ;  Christianity  is  Judaism  become 
fruit. 

Judaism  was  a  well-defined  theological, 
ethical,  and  sociological  system.  Without 
attempting  in   a  paragraph  to  define  it 


fuller  and  accurately,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  included  the  following  elements. 
Theologically  it  was  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  one  God,  a  righteous  Person, 
who  demands  righteousness  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  who  demands  nothing  else. 
He  has  made  man  in  his  own  image ; 
therefore  we  are  to  look  for  the  reflection 
of  God  in  human  experience.  Ethically 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  every  man  should 
reverence  God,  honor  his  parents,  respect 
his  neighbor's  rights  of  person,  property, 
the  family,  and  reputation,  and  should  do 
this  spontaneously,  not  merely  from  fear 
of  penalty  or  hope  of  reward.  Sociologi- 
cally it  was  that  the  State  is  a  divine 
organism,  that  law  is  divine,  that  justice 
consists  in  conformity  to  this  divine  law, 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  and 
therefore  a  just  State  will  be  no  respecter 
of  persons,  that  all,  rich  and  poor,  wise 
and  learned,  priest  and  laymen,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  equal  before  the  law.  There 
was  a  priestly  class,  but  it  enjoyed  no 
special  privileges.  There  was  a  sacrificial 
system,  but  it  was  simply  a  method  for 
the  expression  of  spiritual  experience,  and 
was  optional,  not  obligatory.  While  there 
was  high  church  and  low  church  in  Jewish 
as  in  all  other  history,  and  while  there 
are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  this  confess- 
edly brief  and  imperfect  definition  of 
Judaism,  we  think  it  covers  the  essential 
principles  of  the  system,  as  it  is  found  in 
its  most  primitive  form  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  in  its  more  developed 
form  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets. 
Coupled  with  this  system — theological, 
ethical,  and  sacrificial — was  the  teaching, 
running  all  through  Israel's  history,  from 
the  earliest  traditions  contained  in  Gen- 
esis to  the  last  verse  of  the  last  chapter 
of  the  last  prophet — that  One  was  coming 
who  would  deliver  Israel  from  her  bond- 
age and  would  bring  in  an  epoch  in  which 
these  principles  would  be  victorious. 
This  Deliverer,  differently  described  by 
different  prophets,  was  known  by  the 
Hebrew  term  Messiah,  and  the  golden 
age  to  which  Israel  was  constantly  told 
by  her  prophets  to  look  forward  was 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To 
understand  in  fullness  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  these  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

For    Jesus   Christ  was    a    Jew.    He 
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accepted  the  Jewish  system.  He  was 
charged  in  his  lifetime  with  undertaking 
to  subvert  Judaism,  and  he  explicitly 
denied  the  charge.  I  have  not  come,  he 
said,  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfill  them.  He  assumed  the  truth 
of  the  Jewish  theology,  of  its  ethics,  of  its 
sociology,  and  he  applied  and  developed 
them.  The  Psalmist  had  said,  "  Like  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  Christ 
plucked  this  text  from  the  ancient  Psalter 
and  in  his  hand  it  blossomed  into  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  ancient 
code  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Christ  interpreted 
it  to  mean  that  the  heretical  Samaritan 
who  at  some  i>ersonal  sacrifice  rendered 
service  to  a  suffering  stranger  was  more 
loyal  to  God  than  the  orthodox  priest  and 
Levite  who  passed  by.  The  ancient 
prophet  had  said, "  Thus^saith  Jehovah, 
To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that 
is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trem- 
bleth  at  my  word."  Christ  translated 
this  saying  into  the  parable  of  the  Phari- 
see and  the  Publican.  The  law  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth  had  forbidden  all 
class  and  caste  distinctions  under  the  law 
and  before  the  courts.  Christ  developed 
this  doctrine  of  civil  equality  into  the 
spirit  of  fratemalism,  in  the  saying,  "  All 
ye  are  brethren."  Theologically,  ethically, 
sociologically,  Christ  assumed  the  truth  of 
Judaism,  and  gave  to  it  a  clearer  inter- 
pretation and  a  new  life.  All  the  theolog- 
ical teaching  of  Christ  is  implicit  in  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Psalm :  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits:  who  forgivethall  thine  iniquities; 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases ;  who  redeem- 
eth  thy  life  from  destruction ;  who  cover- 
eth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercies;  who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with 
good  things ;  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's."  All  the  ethical  teaching 
of  Christ  is  implicit  in  the  declaration  of 
Micah :  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 
All  the  sociological  teaching  of  Christ  is 
implicit  in  the  Deuteronomic  code  :  "  Ve 
shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment; 
but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great." 

Why,  then,  if  Jesus  Christ  taught  a  pure 
Judaism,  was  he  put  to  death  by  the  Jews  ? 


We  answer  our  correspondent's  question 
by  asking  him  another.  Why  has  there 
ever  been  religious  persecution  ?  Why 
was  Gideon  threatened  by  the  mob,  and 
Jeremiah  conspired  against  by  the  court- 
iers ?  Why  were  Savonarola  and  Huss 
and  Tyndale  put  to  death  by  professing 
Christians  ?  Because  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  men  have  clothed  themselves  in  the 
garments  of  religion  and  taken  the  offices 
of  religion  to  destroy  religion.  Because 
in  Christ's  time  the  Jewish  Church  was 
corrupt,  as  in  Savonarola's  time  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  corrupt,  and  the  corrupt 
church  hates  the  reformer  and  the  purifier. 
Because  judgment  must  always  b^n  in  the 
Church  of  God,  and  when  the  prophet 
bears  witness  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  against  the  falsehoods  of  a  corrupt 
priesthood,  the  corrupt  priesthood  destroy 
him  if  they  can.  The  chief  priest's  an- 
swer to  our  correspondent's  question  has 
been  recorded  by  the  Evangelist :  **  If  we 
let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe 
on  him :  and  the  Romans  shall  come  and 
take  away  both  our  place  and  nation." 

What,  then,  did  Christ  add  to  Judaism  ? 
Anything  ?    Yes.     Much. 

Christ  added  breadth.  Theologically, 
ethically,  sociologically,  Judaism  was  ra- 
cial; Jehovah  was  Israel's  God;  the  Golden 
Rule  was  operative  between  Jew  and  Jew ; 
and  it  was  in  the  Jewish  State  that  there 
was  to  be  no  respect  of  persons.  Christ's 
theology,  ethics,  sociology,  was  human, 
not  Jewish.  Jehovah  was  the  Father  of  man- 
kind ;  love  was  due  to  and  given  by  the 
Samaritan,  member  of  an  alien  race;  broth- 
erhood included  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 
Christ  added  life.  Partly  by  the  form  of 
his  teaching;  partly  by  the  breadth  of  his 
teaching ;  partly  by  his  clearer  vision  and 
his  more  vivifying  faith ;  partly  by  the 
fact  that  he  lived  that  faith  as  it  never 
had  been  lived  before ;  partly  by  the  fact 
that  he  died  for  it ;  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  life,  interpreted  by  this 
teaching,  was  manifested  by  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead ;  but  most  of  all  by  his 
own  personality^  What  he  was  far  exceeded 
all  that  he  taught  Christianity  is  Judaism 
plus  Jesus  Christ.  He  added  fulfillment. 
Judaism  had  promised  a  Kingdom  of  God 
yet  to  come  and  a  Messiah  yet  to  bring 
it  upon  the  earth.  The  message  of 
Christ's  first  preaching  was  that  this  very 
anticipated  Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand. 
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The  bardeD  of  his  first  teaching  was  an 
interpretation  of  this  Kingdom  of  God — 
its  nature  and  the  method  of  its  develop- 
ment, its  conquests,  and  its  victory.  In 
his  first  sermon  at  Nazareth  he  read  from 
the  Old  Testament  a  prophecy  of  this 
kingdom  and  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  fulfill  it  In  almost  his  last  utterance, 
when  on  trial  for  his  life,  he  repeated 
under  oath  that  he  was  the  Promised 
Deliverer.  "  The  High  Priest  said  unto 
him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God 
that  thou  tell  us.  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Blessed?  and  Jesus  said,  I 
am."  What  gives  to  Christianity  its 
power  is  this  faith  of  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  Deliverer  has  come ;  that  his 
Personality  is  attested  by  his  character ; 
his  Power,  by  his  resurrection ;  his  Pres- 
ence, by  the  history  of  Christendom.  In 
its  theological,  ethical,  and  sociological 
teaching  Christianity  differs  from  Judaism 
chiefly  in  being  broader,  clearer,  and 
more  vital.  But  the  great  difference 
between  tlie  two  faiths  is  that  what  Juda- 
ism promises  Christianity  is  fulfilling. 


The  Spectator 

While  the  Spectator  was  listening  to  a 
sermon  in  a  leading  city  church — one  with 
whose  congregation  he  is,  through  frequent 
visits  to  the  city,  almost  as  well  acquainted 
as  with  that  of  his  own  church — his  ear 
was  caught  by  a  once  familiar  phrase,  as 
by  an  unexpected  reminder  of  a  long- 
departed  friend.  **Who  of  us,"  ask^ 
the  preacher,  **  has  not  known  some  young 
man  whose  downward  career  began  when 
he  accepted  his  first  glass  of  sparkling 
wine  from  the  jeweled  hand  of  beauty  ?" 
The  challenge  of  the  question  was  the 
more  peremptory  as  it  was  thrown  in  as 
an  aside  by  way  of  illustration,  temperance 
not  being  the  topic  of  the  sermon.  So 
the  Spectator  made  a  hasty  inventory  of 
the  wrecked  careers  among  his  own  friends 
and  acquaintance,  without  recalling  one 
that  answered  to  the  description.  The 
''social  glass"  could  indeed  be  held 
responsible  for  two  or  three  of  these 
ruined  lives,  but  with  each  it  was  a  case 
of  good  fellowship  at  the  club  or  else- 
where, with  its  demoralizing  "treating 
habit"  Running  his  eye  over  the  principal 
pews  on  the  main  able — luckily  for  the 


purpose,  the  Spectator  was  seated  in  the 
gallery — he  could  count  but  five  families 
whose  custom  it  was  to  serve  wine  at  din- 
ner. In  the  case  of  two  of  the  five  he 
was  sure  that  the  wine  was  always  mild 
claret  when  the  guests  were  young  men. 

The  point  that  most  interested  the 
Spectator  was  not,  however,  that  the 
preacher  chanced  to  accept  and  pass  on 
a  bit  of  conventional  rhetoric  at  its  face 
value,  for  that  is  something  to  which  we 
all  must  at  times  plead  guilty.  Rather, 
he  became  interested  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  rhetoric,  the  original  of  Eve  the 
Temptress  of  temperance  literature  and 
tradition,  once  so  familiar  a  figure  of 
tract  and  exhortation.  Probably  his  older 
friends  will  readily  recall  that  original, 
but  the  Spectator  did  not  identify  her 
until  late  on  Sunday  afternoon.  As  she 
then  came  to  him,  she  was  none  other 
than  the  young  woman  at  whose  home, 
thirty  years  or  more  ago,  wine  was  served 
to  New  Year's  Day  callers.  Of  course  she 
was  attired  in  her  bravest,  not  forgetting 
all  of  her  rings,  and  the  champagne  she 
offered  was  literally  "  the  glass  of  sparkling 
wine  from  the  jeweled  hand  of  beauty." 
The  Spectator  well  remembers  the  strong 
protests  then  made  against  this  insidious 
custom,  confined  by  no  means  to  total 
abstainers,  and  grounded  on  obvious 
dictates  of  ordinary  good  morals.  Very 
probably  the  preacher  had  in  mind  as  he 
spoke  the  sad  career  of  some  ruined  young 
man  whose  first  case  of  excess  dated  from 
progressive  drinking  at  the  homes  of  his 
friends  as  he  made  his  round  of  New 
Year's  calls.  The  preacher  forgot  how 
completely  the  custom  has  died  out,  and 
how  little  the  phrase,  once  apt,  fits  the 
habits  and  special  temptations  of  modem 
city  life. 

This  unnatural  vitality,  if  that  it  can  be 
called,  of  a  rhetorical  image  is  a  common- 
place of  experience  in  the  case  of  phrases, 
but  more  especially  words.  One  of  the 
Spectator's  presents  last  Christmas  was  a 
"  Slang  Dictionary,"  and  he  was  surprised, 
on  looking  it  over,  to  see  the  numerous 
words  it  contained  whose  original  meaning 
and  even  derivation  had  been  wholly  lost 
Almost  every  one  has  noted  how  adjec- 
tives— "  awful  "   is    a    good   example — 
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degenerate  when  adopted  into  the  ver- 
nacular for  every-day  use ;  this  to  the 
great  impoverishment  of  the  language, 
since  it  is  thus  robbed  of  the  right  word 
to  express  the  feeling  the  word  properly 
expresses.  It  is  this  which  justifies  the 
stylists  in  what  many  would  call  over- 
nicety  in  picking  and  choosing  their  words, 
as  if  style  were  a  classical  cult  and  not 
the  art  of  giving  distinction  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought,  often  by  the  choice  of  the 
simplest  words.  The  Spectator  chanced 
on  an  illustration  of  what  he  means  in  an 
aside  of  one  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  papers.  Mr.  Aldrich, 
in  discussing  Mr.  Howelb's  blank  verse 
sketch,  « The  Mother,"  said  of  it :  "I 
should  call  the  effect  *  weird '  if  the  word 
had  not  lately  been  worked  to  death."  The 
form  of  this  apology  reminded  the  Spec- 
tator of  one  of  the  first  compositions  he 
read  as  a  college  freshman.  The  subject 
was  "  Procrastination,"  and  the  writer 
began  :  "  I  will  not  repeat  the  old  adage, 
'Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,'" 
and  then  paused.  Even  the  solemn  pro- 
fessor joined  in  the  general  laugh  at  the 
writer's  ingenuity  in  getting  the  adage  in 
while  leaving  it  out 


The  care  of  the  conscientious  stylist 
does  not,  however,  stop  when  he  finds  that 
a  word  is  becoming  hackneyed.  He 
guards  as  closely  against  his  own  individ- 
ual overuse  of  a  word  as  against  choosing 
a  word  of  general  overuse.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  Emerson  by  the  late  Edwin 
Percy  Whipple  which  has  always  seemed 
to  the  Spectator  to  put  the  point  perfectly, 
Mr.  Whipple  had  attended  a  lecture  by 
Emerson  in  a  town  a  few  miles  out  of 
Boston,  and  they  drove  back  together. 
"As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  chaise,"  writes 
Mr.  Whipple, "  I  began  to  speak  of  the 
lecture,  and,  referring  to  what  Emerson 
had  said  of  the  Puritans,  I  incidentally 
alluded  to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  use 
of  the  word  *  grim,'  and  added  that  I 
noticed  it  was  a  favorite  word  with  him 
in  his  published  essays.  *  Do  you  say,* 
he  eagerly  responded,  *  that  I  use  the 
word  often  ?'  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  but  never 
without  its  being  applicable  to  the  class 
of  persons  you  are  characterizing.'  He 
reflected  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said, 
as  if  experiencing  a  pang  of  intellectual 


remorse,  *  The  word  is  probably  passing 
with  me  into  a  mannerism,  and  I  must 
hereafter  guard  against  it — must  banish 
it  from  my  dictionary.' " 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of 
his  friends  who  have  not  thought  of  the 
matter,  one  of  the  services  the  newspapers 
render  the  language  is,  the  Spectator  be- 
lieves, the  material  aid  they  give  in  ban- 
ishing overworked  words  and  phrases 
from  the  general  dictionary.  Indeed,  the 
descriptive  press  writer  who  resorts  to  the 
commonplaces  of  rhetoric  is  known  in  the 
slang  of  the  profession,  so  the  Spectator 
is  informed  by  a  journalist  friend,  as  "  the 
*  dull-thud  '  reporter."  Often  the  laudable 
but  misdirected  effort  of  the  reporter  to 
say  a  thing  in  a  way  in  which  it  has  never 
been  said  before  leads  to  remarkable  re- 
sults. One  such  result,  clipped,  not  from 
some  over-ambitious,  far- Western  paper, 
but  from  a  carefully  edited  journal  of  a 
leading  New  England  city,  has  had  for 
some  time  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Spec- 
tator's pocketbook  for  exhibit  on  occasion 
as  a  curiosity  of  anticlimax :  "  With  the 
Cyclopean  eye  of  a  murderous-looking  32- 
caliber  revolver  staring  at  her  within  a 
few  inches  of  her  forehead,  while  behind 
the  weapon  gleamed  the  optics  of  a  man, 
it  is  claimed,  whose  every  word  is  said  to 
have  been  a  threat  to  bore  her  skull  with 
bullets,  Catherine  Goff  gave  voice  to 
scream  after  scream." 


So  much  has  been  made,  with  more  or 
less  truth,  of  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  "  newspaper  English,"  that  it  is  only 
common  justice  to  give  the  newspaper  any 
modicum  of  credit  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled.  But  how  far  is  "newspaper 
English  "  demoralizing  ?  This  is  certainly 
an  open  question,  with  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Professor  Lounsbury  among 
the  doubters.  Only  the  other  day,  during 
a  chat  about  the  matter,  he  said  to  the 
Spectator  :  "  The  constant  talk  about  the 
supposed  corruption  of  the  language  is 
pretty  nearly  a  case  of  perpetual  twaddle. 
At  different  periods  different  persons 
have  been  held  responsible  for  it  Just 
now  it  is  the  newspaper,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  absorbs  a  large  share  of 
the  best  writing  talent  of  the  country." 
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A  Sketcher's  Vacation  in  Shottery 

By  Jane  B.   Reid 

Illustrated  from  Water-Color  Drawings  by  the  Author 


kN  a  comer  near  Anne 
Hathaway's  cottage 
there  stands  a  large 
red  farm-house  which 
ought  to  be  a  landmark 
of  beauty  in  Shottery, 
but  is  not.  Its  outlines, 
to  be  sure,  are  clumsy 
and  lack  variety,  but  they  have  one  essen- 
tial— repose;  and  underneath  that  uniform 
red  wash,  divided  into  artificial  bricks  by 
white  lines,  lies,  no  doubt,  all  the  variety 
of  surface  necessary  to  redeem  it  f r'om  its 
present  commonplace — namely,  the  uneven 
patches  of  "  wattle  and  daub,"  braced  by 
sagging  timbers  and  mended  here  and  there 
with  pinkish  bricks,  such  as  are  found  in 
other  houses  of  the*  village,  and  form  the 
chief  beauty  of  The  Cottage  itself!  Stran- 
gers who  pass  this  house  will  never  give  it 
a  second  glance.  Yet  it  belongs  to  Shake- 
speare's time,  without  doubt.  There  Ts  a 
fascinating  flagged' and  raftered  kitchen  in 
the  rear,  and  upstairs  the  most  beautiful 


and  spacious  chamber  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  Shottery.  It  is  a  square  room 
with  an  "  ell ;"  its  ceiling  is  the  high  corner 
gable  of  the  house,  rising  dim  above  a 
network  of  age-blackened  rafters,  with  a 
churchlike  effect,  enhanced  by  the  mellow 
light  falling  through  diamond-paned  lat- 
tices across  the  deep-red  drugget  on  the 
floor.  It  holds,  besides  the  usual  furnish- 
ings of  a  bedchamber,  a  huge  d^sk  and 
three  extra  clothes-presses,  and  still  there 
is  room  for  an  unobstructed  promenade 
across  the  entire  space  in  two  directions. 
Through,  the  windows  you  may  see  the 
trees  and  gable-6nds  which  mark  the  three 
Scattered  clusters  of  cottages  forming  all 
that  is  left  of  old  Shottery. 

'  Early  in  June  the  owner  of  the  Red 
Hotise  offered  me  this  room  for  a  fortnight, 
and  a  few  hours  later  I  took  possession 
of  it,  with  only  one  rfegret — that  I  had  left 
Stratford  without  having  heard  the  night- 
ingales in  Trinity  churchyard.  They  were 
there — others  Had  heard  them — and  they 
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were  not  everywhere.  My  landlady,  dis- 
missing me  to  the  churchyard  wall  at 
night,  had  said,  "  They  begin  with  three 
distinct  notes,  something  like  this :  '  jug — 
jug — jug;'  you  cannot  possibly  mistake 
them,  they  are  like  nothing  else."  But 
their  voices  had  been  silent  for  the 
stranger.  So  I  took  possession,  as  I  sup- 
posed, of  the  room  in  the  Red  House.  In 
less  than  an  hour  it  was  apparent  that 
this  was  a  mistake.  My  presence  had 
made  no  impression  upon  it.  Its  indi- 
viduality was  infinitely  stronger.     I   be- 


the  past,  it  is  true,  in  very  shameful  mod- 
em fashion.  It  is  shocking  to  see  a  well- 
dressed  little  English  girl  running  by  the 
side  of  the  visitor's  carriage,  her  hand  on 
the  door,  ready  to  open  it  for  a  penny. 
And  at  Anne  Hathaway's  gate  stands  a 
little  maid  just  sent  by  her  mother  from 
a  neighboring  cottage,  with  a  fresh  rose 
in  her  hand,  waiting  to  offer  it  and  a  curt- 
sey to  the  newcomer — for  a  penny.  Amer- 
icans encourage  this  beggary.  From  a 
false  sense  of  shame,  sometimes — an  anxi- 
ety  not   to   be  thought  mean.     Perhaps 


"the  cottage"  from  the  garden 


longed  to  the  room.  It  was  like  sinking 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  nursery  after 
the  buff etings  of  years.  I,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  farm,  were  nothing  but  children 
under  the  protection  of  the  Red  House. 

As  the  days  went  by,  it  amused  me  to 
fancy  the  whole  life  of  Shottery  as  domi- 
nated in  a  way  by  its  Red  House  of  the 
past.  The  people  may  be  poor  or  igno- 
rant, but  their  faces  show  health  and  a 
contentment  which  is  not  mere  stolidity 
and  absence  of  ambition.  They  are 
guided  by  a  philosophy  which  did  not 
originate  with  them  nor  with  their  imme- 
diate forefathers.     They  are  living  upon 


more  often  from  sentiment — the  rose 
came  from  Anne's  garden,  they  imagine, 
and  the  little  maid  and  the  curtsey  seem 
a  pretty  survival  of  the  past.  One  visit, 
all  that  the  generality  of  people  make,  is 
not  enough  to  dispel  the  illusion.  It  is 
the  person  who  stays  for  weeks  in  the 
place,  and  sketches  for  hours  at  a  time  in 
front  of  The  Cottage,  who  begins  to 
shrink  from  the  sound  of  soft,  musical 
voices  calling,  "  Here's  another  carriage  I" 
— the  r's  prettily  trilled,  the  last  syllable 
lifted  five  notes  above  the  first ;  who  tires 
of  being  offered,  for  a  penny,  the  heads 
of  flowers  hastily  nipped  by  school-chil- 
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BROKEN   FLAGS 

dren  from  the  roadside,  or  to  "  s'y  you  a 
piece  of  poitry  'baout  Shoikspeare,  lydy." 
And  yet  there  are  times  when  the  Shottery 
children  will  pass  you  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  a  penny.     And  this  not  because 
of  any  particular  busi- 
ness on  hand,  though 
you  will  sometimes  see 
two  or  three  of  a  group 
of  little  girls  knitting 
as  they   walk   linked 
arm  in  arm  in  a  long 
line  across  the  road. 
They  are  merely  en 
joying  themselves  in 
other,  older  ways  at 
present.     It  is  the  in- 
fluence   of    the    Red 
House.  Even  the  little 
tot  of   the   rose  and 
curtsey  finds  time  to 
drop  a  flower,  gratis, 
on  the  easel   of  the 
artist-lady. 

As  I  have  said,  my 
windows  looked  out 
only  upon  old  Shot- 


tery. But  there  is  a  newer  part 
Roughly  speaking,  the  village  con- 
sists of  three  estates  of  some  im- 
portance, all  but  completely  hidden 
behind  high  walls  and  shrubbery; 
perhaps  the  same  number  of  con- 
siderable farms ;  a  small,  new 
church ;  a  few  rows  of  modern  brick 
tenements;  and  the  three  groups 
I  have  mentioned  of  timbered 
and  thatched — or  tiled — cottages. 
There  are  two  schools,  a  post-ofl5ce, 
a  tavern,  and  a  blacksmith-shop — 
that  is  all  of  a  public  or  business 
character.  The  modern,  beautifully 
kept  roads  have  done  their  best  to 
deprive  the  old  cottages  of  pic- 
turesqueness,  but  without  success. 
There  is  still  an  unpremeditated 
look  about  their  setting — here  a 
cottage  below  the  road,  from  which 
one  must  descend  by  steps  to  a 
steep,  winding  path  bordered  with 
roses  and  larkspur  ;  there  a  group 
with  its  shoulder  turned,  as  it  were, 
to  the  road,  hiding  from  view  the 
old  foot-path  still  leading  to  it, 
along  the  brook,  on  the  other  side. 
The  sketcher,  of  course,  cares  only 
for  this  region,  and  naturally  he  be- 
gins with  The  Cottage.  He  usually  takes 
it  first  from  the  road,  next  from  the  copse 
above  the  road,  and  last  from  the  garden. 
The  copse  stage  is  the  most  interesting, 
from  several  points  of  view.     In  the  first 
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place,  you  may  rest  your  eyes,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  work,  upon  a  gently  rising  meadow 
which  comes  to  an  end  opposite  the  Red 
House,  and  may  please  your  fancy  by  the 
thought  that  the  tiny  stream  winding 
round  it  is  in  all  probability  following 
much  the  same  path  it  followed  centuries 
ago — that  possibly  even  the  osier-beds 
along  the  banks  are  survivals  of  those 
which  lent  the  "  wattle  "  for  the  formation 
of  the  ancient  village.  Then  there  are 
the  sights  and  sounds  from  the  road  below 
you,  from  which  you  are  only  partly 
screened.  Sometimes  it  is  the  voice  of 
infant  Shottery,  singing  "  Swe-e-e-t  Rowsy 
O'Gri-i-i-dy "  in  accompaniment  of  the 
blind  man  before  The  Cottage  gate.  But 
chiefly  it  is  the  visitors  that  attract  you. 
There  are  all  sorts,  some  whom  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  even  when  you  remem- 
ber the  cheap  excursion  rates  that  tempt 
all  elements  from  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  poet  and  the  scholar  are  expected,  as  a 


matter  of  course,  and  the  wealthy  or  serious- 
minded  tourist  Hilarity  you  can  account 
for.  But  misery  and  ignorance  and  dis- 
cord come  here  too,  and  even  tragedy.  It 
all  comes  up  to  you,  in  broken  snatches  of 
talk,  from  the  road.  On  the  whole,  you  slip 
away  from  the  copse  some  morning,  glad 
that  your  work  on  The  Cottage  is  done. 

The  largest  and  most  compact  of  the 
three  groups  of  old  Shottery  lies  beyond 
The  Cottage  and  aside  from  the  usual 
lines  of  travel.  The  natives  call  this 
group  the  Barracks.  No  doubt  the  long 
rows  of  cottages  suggested  the  name,  but 
they  are  set  at  such  picturesque  angles, 
so  redeemed  from  monotony  by  irregular 
and  sagging  roof-lines,  so  smothered  in 
blossoming  vines  and  tangled  garden- 
patches,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  spot  has 
become  the  haunt  of  artists.  The  poorest 
people  in  Shottery  live  there — it  is  even 
said  to  hold  a  rough  element.  I  never 
found  them  less  than   kindly,  and   their 
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pride  in  their  bits  of  garden,  where  spikes 
of  larkspur  struggled  between  broken  flags, 
was  as  great  as  that  of  the  more  prosper- 
ous proprietors  of  the  gardens  in  the 
Group  below  the  Road — or  even  of  old 
Mrs.  Knight,  who  occupied  the  prettiest 
end  of  a  cottage  in  the  third  group,  which 
I  nicknamed  the  Substitute. 

"  Many  people  think  my  cottage  as 
pretty  as  Anne  Hathaway 's,"  the  old  lady 
said  to  me  proudly  one  day.  She  did  not 
know,  as  I  did,  from  having  observed  the 
signs  from  my  distant  lattice,  that  many 
people  never  get  beyond  the  Substitute  at 
all.  They  come  over  hurriedly,  between 
trains,  with  no  time  to  see  anything  but 
the  exterior  of  The  Cottage,  and  they  can- 
not all  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  field-path, 
as  I  was,  by  a  little  girl  picking  butter- 
cups, who  looked  up — under  the  spell  of 
her  Red  House — to  sing  at  me : 

"  This  is  the  w'y  to  Anne  Hathaway's 
cottage  I  Gow  straight  daown  the  lyne 
and  turn  to  the  roight  1" 

Old  Mrs.  Knight,  when  I  came  to  sketch 


the  Substitute,  was  hospitality  itself.  I 
might  go  anywhere,  do  anything.  She 
took  me  in  to  show  me  a  sketch,  given 
her  by  an  artist  who  considered  it  a  fail- 
ure, but  of  which  she  herself  was  very 
proud.  And  she  begged  me  (at  intervals, 
as  I  worked)  not  to  tear  up  any  failures  I 
might  make,  as  she  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  have  them.  She  came  out  so 
often  that  I  began  to  lose  confidence.  It 
was  a  relief  that  she  was  out  on  an  errand 
when  the  thing  was  finally  done,  so  that  I 
could  get  away  without  showing  it  to  her. 
A  few  days  later  I  took  Mrs.  Knight  a 
copy  of  the  sketch.  The  original  had  not 
seemed  to  me  a  great  success,  and  I  pre- 
sented the  copy  with  some  diffidence. 
"  It  is  not  very  good,"  I  said,  "  but  I 
wanted  you  to  have  it  because  it  takes 
in  your  end  of  the  cottage,  which  your 
other  sketch  does  not."  To  my  surprise 
the  old  lady  looked  nonplused,  and  I 
left  her  finally,  with  a  painful  impression 
that  something  was  wrong.  She  pres- 
ently followed  me  out  to  the  road,  where 
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I  had  set  up  my  easel,  to  offer  me,  in 
some  agitation,  the  freedom  of  her  garden 
— of  all  the  neighbors'  gardens — as  often 
as  I  chose  to  come.  She  went  back,  and 
then  her  husband  came  out  to  say  that  I 
might  have  fresh  water  at  any  time  from 
their  well.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  I 
been  lacking  in  delicacy  in  not  presenting 
the  sketch  as  a  failure  ?  Was  it  taken  as 
payment  for  hospitality  freely  offered  ?  I 
shall  never  know.  Possibly  I  was  alto- 
gether too  self-confident,  and  Mrs. 
Knight's  agitation  may  have  risen  from 
the  fact  that  she  had  failed  to  recognize 
her  end  of  the  cottage.  I  know  that  she 
did  no  more  work  that  day.  She  pres- 
ently came  out  with  her  bonnet  on  very 
much  awry,  and  something  square  tucked 
under  her  shawl,  and  did  not  return  for 
many  hours.  Whether  she  went  in  to 
Stratford  to  show  the  picture  to  friends, 
or  to  try  to  exchange  it  somewhere  for  a 
pound  of  tea,  still  remains  a  mystery. 

That  night  was  my  last  at  the  Red 
House.  1  sat  long  at  the  lattice  overlook- 
ing the  meadow,  listening  to  the  familiar 
interchange  of  question  and  answer  in  the 
road  below:  "I  beg  pardon,  but  can 
you " — "  At  the  end  of  the  road,  sir." 
"  Oh,  can  you  show  me  " — "  Yes,  at  the 
end  of  the  road."  "  Please  tell  me  " — 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  gow  str'ight  on  till  ye  can't 
go  any  farther,"  etc.,  etc.  And  after  the 
night  was  quite  dark  came  this  last  choice 
bit  of  Shottery  dialect :  "  ^E  got  a  penny, 
an  ^er  got  a  penny,  an'  we  'ad  quoite  a 
scramble  for  it,  didn't  us  1" 

Was  that  to  be  Shottery's  last  note  for 


me  in  the  Red  House?  I  thought  so. 
But  at  half-past  eleven  the  stillness  was 
broken  again.  I  got  up  quickly  and  went 
to  the  window.  Could  it  be  ?  Yes,  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  it — it  was  the 
"jug — jug — jug"  of  the  nightingale  I  It 
came  from  a  spot  I  knew  well,  where  the 
elders  slope  to  meet  the  osier  wands  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Group  below  the  Road. 

That  fortnight  marked  the  end  of  my 
holiday  in  Warwickshire.  Next  morning, 
while  my  trunk  went  round  by  the  road 
to  the  station  in  Stratford,  I  started  across 
the  field-path  for  the  last  time.  When  all 
is  described,  that  field-path  still  remains 
the  one  really  poetic  spot  in  the  region 
left  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare.  The 
arms  of  Stratford  are  already  half-way 
round  it  It  has  grown  to  be  a  wide, 
trodden  footway,  instead  of  the  grass- 
grown  path  of  one's  fancy.  But  as  long 
as  there  is  a  path  there  at  all,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  a  field,  anticipation  and  memory 
will  walk  there  undisturbed. 

This  morning  a  luminous  haze  hung 
over  the  landscape.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  beyond  the  dim  borders  of  the  field. 
Suddenly  a  lark's  note  cut  the  silence — 
then  another— and  another — till  the  whole 
sky  was  vocal.  The  sun  was  on  the 
other  side  of  that  thin  veil  of  mist.  Was 
that  what  they  were  after  ? 

^  As  from  the  dark  upsprings  the  lark 
The  rising  sun  to  see — " 

The  veil  was  thin,  but  the  sun  was  still 
clouded  as  I  left  the  spot ;  the  lark's  song 
was  still  rising — a  beautiful  good-by  to 
the  fields  of  Shottery. 
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'WE  MAY  LINGER  FOR  A   WHILE  ON   THE  LONG  BRIDGE' 


The  Lure  of  the  Sea 

By  Isaac  Ogden   Rankin 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 


WITH  early  summer  days  a  hun- 
ger for  the  sea  returns.  At 
first  we  may  strive  to  satisfy  it 
with  noontide  visits  to  the  wharves,  where 
the  vessels  come  and  go  and  the  still 
waters  reflect  the  buildings  of  the  shore, 
or  some  fishing  schooner  just  in  from  the 
sea  dries  her  white  sails  in  the  sun.  Or 
we  may  linger  for  a  while  on  the  long 
bridge  to  watch  the  swaying  of  the  water 
weeds  as  they  bend  upward  with  the  flood 
and  taste  the  salt  breath  of  the  ocean 
which  follows  the  incoming  tide.  Or  a 
further  walk  brings  us  to  the  great  willow 
avenue,  beyond  which  one  may  catch  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  sea. 

In  mid-June,  however,  there  comes  a 
day  when  none  of  these  things  satisfy, 
and  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the  marshes 
and  the  dunes.  The  long  bridge  echoes 
to  our  early  morning  tread.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  the  cool  road  leads  us 
past  the  head  of  an  inlet,  with  its  clus- 
tered buildings  and  lofty  elms  shading  a 
white  church  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Ours  is  the  quiet  road  that  turns  aside 
and  begins  at  once  to  afford  hospitable 
room  for  the  creeping  in  of  grass  and 
clover,  making  a  soft  turf  for  our  feet 
The  steps  of  summer  seem  to  loiter  as 


she  nears  the  shore.  Along  these  unfre- 
quented lanes,  where  salt  winds  blow  and 
sea  fogs  linger,  the  air  of  mid-June  is  still 
fragrant  with  the  delicious  odor  of  the 
fox-grape  blossoms.  On  both  sides  of 
the  way  the  vines  have  made  an  arbor 
and  regale  the  poorest  wanderer  with  per- 
fume of  delight  such  as  no  queen  in  her 
palace  may  command.  How  is  it  that  of 
such  penetrating  sweetness  the  puckery 
acid  of  the  grapes  can  grow  ?  One  is 
the  most  exquisite  wild  fragrance  of  the 
spring ;  to  venture  with  the  other  re- 
quires a  certairf  hardihood,  so  instant  is 
its  denial  that  it  grew  to  please  the  palate 
of  a  man.  Both  are  akin  in  this,  how- 
ever, that  they  belong  to  unpampered 
appetites,  to  the  world  of  sun  and  wind,  of 
breathless  noonday  heat  and  the  shadow 
of  the  cloud.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  the  perfume  of  the  grape  blos- 
soms in  a  crowded  ball-room,  or  the  wild 
fox-grapes  on  a  banquet  table.  Both  are 
traveler's  joys,  as  unspoiled  and  untam- 
able as  the  butterfly  or  the  hermit  thrush. 
The  birds  care  nothing  for  the  perfume, 
though  they  approve  of  the  ripened 
grapes  ;  but  how  they  delight  in  the  close 
shelter  of  these  vine-grown  thickets  I  This 
morning  hour  is  full  of  song.     Sparrows 
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by  the  roadside,  warblers  and  vireos  in 
the  tree-tops,  tell  of  the  joys  of  living, 
interrupted  only  by  the  blundering  hurry 
of  a  flicker  retreating  up  the  road  at  our 
approach.  Hints  of  housekeeping  are  all 
about  us.  The  wise  catbird  watches  us 
safely  by  his  hiding-place  of  love  and 
care,  while  other  anxious  fathers  flit  from 
tree  to  tree  with  an  amusingly  open  pre- 
tense of  leading  us  in  the  direction  of 
their  nests.  Some  of  the  rarer  warblers 
are  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  dear, 
common   summer   warblers   whose  flight 


One  of  them  sits  atilt  on  the  top  of  a  bush 
as  we  pass,  and  calls  to  his  mate  in  a 
sweet,  high  note  that  carries  far  across 
the  waving  grasses  to  some  hidden  nest 

Along  our  upland  way  we  had  the  dry 
odor  of  the  daisies  and  the  honey-sweet 
of  clover,  but  now  there  comes  another 
waft  upon  the  air.  It  is  the  salt  breath 
of  the  marshes  and  the  tang  of  the  neigh- 
boring sea.  The  widespread  levels  which 
stretch  out  before  us  are  meadows  of  the 
ocean's  nourishing,  as  upland  meadows 
live  upon  the  bounty  of  the  cloud.     They 


'A   MARSH   ISLAND,   PART  MEADOW 


PART  OAK   WOODS' 


appears  like  gleams  of  sunlight  softened 
through  a  misty  air. 

These  happy  singers  are  all  lovers  of 
the  shade ;  but  where  the  low  hills  melt 
into  level  meadowland  the  air  is  more 
loudly  musical  with  the  song  of  bobolinks. 
Their  notes  have  lost  nothing  yet  of  rol- 
licking joy,  though  their  buff  shoulder- 
knots  have  begun  to  fade.  The  meadows, 
in  their  turn,  give  place  to  salt  marshes, 
where  the  redwings  congregate,  building 
their  nests  on  dry  tussocks  out  of  the  reach 
of  tides  and  of  all  prying,  wingless  folks. 


have  another  look  and  their  colors  run 
through  an  altogether  different  scale,  with 
purples  of  blossom,  greens  of  stalk  and 
blade,  and  a  deep  undertint  of  brown. 
The  daisies  and  clover  are  replaced  by 
scattered  spires  of  sea-plantain  and  islands 
of  dull  brown,  the  wreck  of  last  year's 
reeds.  Along  the  sides  of  the  raised 
way,  still  damp  from  the  overflowing  tide, 
are  weaker  growths — white  sandwort  and 
yellow  oxalis,  and,  at  the  marsh  edge, 
rounded  mats  of  beach-pea,  with  its  purple 
blossoms. 


"SUBMERGING  THE  GRASSES  AT  ITS  EDGE* 


'ANOTHER  CAUSEWAY   EDGED  WITH   WILLOWS' 


**THE  LINGERING  LIGHT  ACROSS  THE  SILENT  STREAM '' 
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The  sea  itself  is  hidden  behind  sand 
dunes  which  shut  in  the  view.  Trackless 
spaces  of  salt  marsh,  threaded  with  crooked 
tidal  creeks,  forbid  approach.  The  only 
possible  way  is  the  way  around.  To  the 
causeway  succeeds  a  marsh  island,  part 
meadow  starred  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  daisies,  part  oak  woods,  where 
the  trees  stand  wide  apart,  as  if  they 
wished  to  yield  one  another  ample  room 
to  grow.  Here,  too,  the  birds  are  much  at 
dome,  and  in  the  glades  May  seems  to  be 
lingering  with  her  sister  June,  tending  her 
rue  anemones  and  wild  geraniums  in  the 
sunny  spaces. 

In  the  crow's  flight  to  the  shore  this 


new  bud  in  compliment  of  June,  Yet 
already,  on  the  warm  eastern  slope,  the 
first  large  hawkbits  are  shining  in  the  sun. 
The  island  narrows  to  another  cause- 
way edged  with  willows  that  leads  us  over 
to  the  broad  base  of  a  rounded  hill.  Under 
the  bridge  the  tide  is  singing  as  it  falls 
over  a  little  dam.  It  broadens  out  and 
curves,  brim  full,  submerging  the  grasses 
at  its  edge  and  reflecting  the  trees  upon 
the  point  beyond.  A  barred  gate  lets 
us  in  to  old  neglected  orchards  and  hill- 
side pastures  thick  with  bramble  clumps 
and  netted  dewberry  vines  that  catch  un- 
wary feet.  Every  resting-place  gives  wider 
views.     Half  way  up  the  gravelly  slope  are 


THE  STILL   WATERS   REFLECT   THE   UUILHINGS  OF   THE   SHORE' 


island  is  the  last  true  outpost  of  the  con- 
tinent. Twice  a  day  its  edges  are  wet 
with  the  incoming  tide,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded also  by  a  wonderful  sea  of  green 
and  waving  grasses,  the  children  of  the 
sea.  There  is,  indeed,  no  water  visible, 
except  a  narrow  streak  of  blue  river  on 
which  a  single  white  sail  moves.  The 
hull  is  soon  lost  to  sight,  but  the  sail  goes 
on  as  if  it  were  afloat  upon  the  wide 
grassy  sea  of  the  green  marsh.  In  the 
dry  pasture-land  beyond  the  oaks  the 
cattle  are  alert  and  inquisitive  at  the  un- 
accustomed sight  of  man.  Here,  too,  the 
detaining  hand  of  the  ocean  wind  shows 
in  a  wilderness  of  wax-myrtle  and  sweet- 
fern  just  out  of  blossom,  and  roses  bright 
with  scarlet  hips  showing  not  even  one 


tempting  patches  of  ripe  wild  strawberries 
— not  the  long-stemmed  meadow  berries 
with  their  tapering  necks  deep  hidden  in 
the  grass,  but  short-stemmed,  thick-set 
berries  with  no  necks  at  all,  dark  crimson 
in  the  sunlight,  and  clinging  close  as  if 
afraid  of  violence  from  the  ocean  winds. 

From  the  hilltop,  across  the  marshes 
and  the  wild  confusion  of  the  snowy  dunes, 
we  look  to  the  illimitable  levels  of  the 
ocean  floor,  wind  flawed  and  streaked, 
gray  under  the  cloud  shadows  and  azure 
in  the  sun.  On  the  other  side  is  a  great 
circle  of  the  fruitful  hills,  with  dark  forests 
and  the  homes  and  fields  of  men,  where 
one  white  spire  rises  among  its  village 
trees.  It  is  a  place  to  linger  and  to 
dream,  lulled  by  the  ocean  breeze ;  but  the 
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shore  still  lures  us,  and  on  the  other  side 
another  causeway  leads  across  the  marshes 
to  the  dunes. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  desert  world  as 
this  ? — so  white,  so  desolate,  so  glaring  in 
the  sun,  so  responsive  to  the  moisture 
(when  the  rain  does  not  run  through  as 
swiftly  as  it  falls),  so  driven  of  the  winds 
and  tossed  ?  On  the  landward  side  cran- 
berry bogs  fill  the  wet  hollows,  and  the 
higher  ridges  are  covered  with  wax-myrtle 
and  blossoming  sheep-laurel.  Everywhere 
in  the  dry  open  spaces  is  wealth  of  beach- 
gold  {Hudsonia  Tomentosa)  that  laughs 
like  sunlight  against  the  snowy  sand.  Its 
crowded  blossoms,  the  olive  green  of  its 
threadlike  leaves,  the  recumbent  stems, 
sometimes  showing  only  golden  tips  where 
the  wind  has  buried  the  branches,  form  a 
strange  picture  of  unlooked-for  beauty. 

These  flowers  are  but  for  a  day.  Car- 
ried from  their  native  sands,  they  wither 
and  leave  nothing  to  show  except  their 
broomlike  stems.  Theirs  is  no  service 
for  the  houses  of  the  rich,  nor  need  they 
fear  to  be  exposed  for  sale  among  the 
heedless  crowds  of  city  streets.  They 
are  treasure  trove  for  those  who  will  go 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  see,  and  for 
them  alone. 

The  way  leads  on,  over  white  crests, 
down  into  wind-swept  hollows  marked 
with  ripples  by  the  wind  that  rounds  their 


curves.  A  shell,  a  bit  of  driftwood,  the 
skeleton  of  a  bird  exposed  and  lonely 
on  the  smooth  white  floor,  shows  that 
the  winds  may  disinter  as  well  as  bury. 
The  beach-grass  lengthens  its  roots  in 
vain,  striving  to  hold  the  slopes  in  place. 
So  high  are  the  ridges,  so  deep  are  the 
valleys,  that  it  is  not  until  the  furthest 
crest  is  under  foot  that  we  catch  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  ocean.  But  at 
last,  with  sudden  and  unbroken  vision, 
here  is  the  wonder  of  the  deep.  Beneath 
us  curves  the  long  beach  strewn  with 
broken  reeds  and  driftwood,  not  in  heaps, 
as  the  wind  scatters  them,  but  in  far- 
stretching  curves  and  lines  that  mark  the 
limits  of  the  incoming  and  receding  waves. 
The  tide  laps  gently  on  the  wave- 
marked  slope.  A  schooner  bound  for 
the  river's  mouth  works  past  with  frequent 
tacks,  while  every  noise  on  deck  is  clear 
to  our  ears  across  the  water.  She  passes 
by  around  the  point,  and,  suddenly,  the 
sea  is  as  empty  of  all  tokens  of  man's 
presence  as  the  cloudless  sky.  This  is 
the  meeting-place  where  God  has  set  his 
bounds.  Here  is  enough,  at  last,  for  eye 
and  thought,  restful  and  satisfying  and 
illimitable.  Here  rest  is  sweet,  and  the 
picture  of  it  goes  with  us  on  our  home- 
ward way,  more  lasting  in  memory  than 
the  sunset  on  the  meadows  or  the  linger- 
ing light  across  the  silent  stream. 


"THE   HEAD  OF  THE  INLET' 
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Footprints  of  St.   Francis 

By  Vida  D.  Scudder 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 


GHOSTLY  sad- 
ness envelops  a 
sensitive  spirit  in  the 
presence  of  "  the 
grandeur  that  was 
Rome."  Might  in 
decay  is  all  around 
one ;  the  soft  Roman 
air  is  thick  with 
phantoms.  Great 
things  have  been — 
but  they  have  van- 
ished, and  their  ruins 
mock  our  dreams  of 
the  worth  of  human 
endeavor.  Traveling 
from  the  city  north- 
ward,past  the  broken 
aqueducts  on  the  Campagna,  for  a  while 
the  creeping  oppression  endures.  But 
presently  the  burden  is  lifted  ;  the  spirit 
of  a  sudden  finds  itself  buoyant,  free, 
and  glad.  And  why  ?  we  wonder.  Close 
to  us,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  ancient  oaks  are  gleaming,  it 
may  be  with  the  evanescent  freshness  of 
spring ;  in  the  plain  below,  myriad  baby 
vine-leaves  glow  like  wee  translucent 
flames  of  green.  Ah  1  we  understand  our 
mood,  for  this  is  Umbria.  In  a  few 
hours  we  have  shaken  oflE  the  weight  of 
centuries,  and  left  antiquity  behind.  We 
have  reached  a  Christian  country,  where 
horizons  have  opened  even  to  far  spiritual 
regions  before  the  gaze  of  saintly  eyes. 

We  are  moving  through  a  landscape  of 
Perugino ;  his  wide  pure  spaces  filled 
with  azure  light  surround  us,  his  white 
oxen,  absurdly  devout  of  countenance, 
plod  their  gentle  way  through  the  fields ; 
surely  a  rapt  upward-gazing  saint  stands 
hidden  by  yonder  chapel  wall.  Do  you  ques- 
tion, missing  somewhat  from  Perugino's 
world  ?  Wait,  and  you  shall  find  it.  Leav- 
ing the  train — intrusive  but  convenient 
unreality  I — one  of  his  little  hill  towns  rises 
in  bodily  form  before  us,  and  slowly,  in  a 
mediaeval  dream,  we  wind  our  way  up  to 
Assisi,  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  forgotten. 
From  the  high  balcony  of  the  pleasant 
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inn  we  see  the  country  better — a  wide, 
sweet  country,  a  great  sweep  of  plain, 
fading  from  glimmering  green  and  silver 
to  softest  violets,  dotted  by  town-capped 
hills,  and  engirdled  ^ith  Apennines  on 
which  the  snows  still  linger.  The  ruins 
of  Rome  are  a  series  of  vast  epic  frag- 
ments ;  this  Umbrian  land  affects  one 
like  a  lyric,  breathing  in  all  its  exquisite 
beauty  one  intimate  emotion  : 

Thou  art  a  holy  poem,  sweet  Umbrian  plain, 
Forever  sung  to  the  angelic  ear : 
Thy  tender  vines  beneath  thy  hills  austere, 

Thy  shining  poppies  and  thy  springing  grain, 

All  murmur  softly  one  meloaious  stram. 
While  Brother  Wind  breathes  low  that  he 

may  hear, 
And  bending  o'er  thy  far  horizons  clear 

Our  Sister  Clouds  hearken  the  glad  refrain. 

A  poem  of  love  remembered  ;  day  by  dav, 

Here  with  some  chosen  brother  of  his  band, 
God's  Little  Poor  One  wandered,  lorn  and 

gay,— 
Weeping,  yet  singing  on  his  homeless  way 
Lauds  of  the  Creatures ;  and  the  lovely  land 
Still  holds  his  voice  for  those  who  under- 
stand. 

We  are  looking  over  the  country  conse- 
crated by  the  feet  of  St.  Francis  ;  through 
all  its  happy  years  it  sings  to  the  over- 
arching heavens  his  Canticle  of  the  Sun. 

Why  is  it  that  different  landscapes  seem 
to  possess  distinctive  spiritual  qualities  ? 
There  could  be  no  better  witness  to  the 
indubitable  fact  than  Umbria.  The  region 
doubtless  existed  in  pre-Christian  times, 
but  it  came  to  its  own  only  when  Chris- 
tian souls  made  it  their  abiding- place. 
As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  were  not 
four  holy  men  from  Palestine,  desirous  of 
a  tranquil  retreat  wherein  to  pray,  directed 
by  Pope  Liberius  to  the  Spoletan  valley  ? 
There,  led  by  some  inner  light,  they  set- 
tled as  hermits  in  the  plain  immediately 
below  Assisi.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
must  have  been  very  different  then  from 
what  we  see  to-day ;  forests  and  marshes 
met  the  eye  instead  of  pleasant  cultivated 
fields ;  but  then,  as  later,  it  was  evidently  a 
land  recognized  as  in  some  peculiar  sense 
fit  for  devotion. 

Twice  since  the  days  of  the  old  Orient- 
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Franciscans.  Thanks  to  the  work  of 
modern  scholars — among  whom  the  most 
sympathetic  of  all,  often  to  be  found  at 
Assisi,  is  unsparingly  generous  in  help  to 
the  modern  pilgrim — we  may  identify  a 
surprising  number  of  landmarks,  and 
enjoy  the  country  with  intelligence  as  well 
as  with  sentiment. 

Leaning  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel 
Subasio,  all  but  the  whole  scene  of  the 
Franciscan   drama    is    before   us.      The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  most 
striking  object  in  the  plain  below,  rears 
its  haughty  dome  over  the  rough  chapel 
of  the  Portiuncula,  founded  by  the  hermits 
from  Palestine  if  legend  speak  true,  rebuilt 
by  St.  Benedict  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
sanctified  forever  by  the  labors  of  the 
hands  of  Francis.     Following  the  lines  of 
poplars  to  the  left,  we  find  the  site  of 
Rivo  Torto,  for  here,  where  two  small 
chapels  in  the  fields,  an  ancient  holy  well, 
and   a    few    farm    buildings    emphasize 
rather   than   interrupt  the  country  hush, 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  abode 
of  concentrated  anguish — the  leper  settle- 
ment toward  which  the  Assisan  youth  of 
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fastidious  instincts  betook  him'  with  :  his 
first  companions,  here  to  live  in  bitter 
want,  tending  the  outcasts  in  whom  they 
saw  their  Lord.  Where  in  Europe  is  holier 
ground  ?  If,  musing,  you  allow  your  eyes 
to  be  drawn  upward  to  the  noble  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,-  you  may  find,  high 
above  the  plain,  the  site  of  the  ancestral 
castle  of  the  Schifi  family,  where  must 
have  been  passed  many  of  the  youthful 
days  of  the  radiant,  vigorous  girl  whom 
the  world  knows  as  Santa  Chiara.  Do 
not  turn  your  glance  at  once  again  to  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  Assisi  ^  search 
out  rather  the  shadow  that  marks;  still  on 
the  mountain-side,  a  heavily  wooded 
ravine.  Here  is  the  Carceri,  the  high 
uplifted  hermitage  whither  Francis  betook 
him  when  the  need  for  that  fellowship 
with  God  in  nature  which  we  call  solitude 
possessed  him. 

Would  you  visit  the  Carceri  ?  Nothing 
is  more  easy.  On  the  back  of  Brother 
Ass  or  on  foot  we  climb  upward,  first 
over  a  traveled  road  that  leads  through  a 
pleasant  country  of  farms  and  oak  woods, 
later  over  a  track  on  the  bare  mountain- 
side. Monte  Subasio,  gray  and  stern, 
rises  above  us ;  all  Umbria,  amethystine- 
fair,  is  spread  out  below.  At  last  a  lonely 
cross  of  stone,  a  wall,  a  gate,  and  we 
enter  a  green  wilderness  of  ilex-trees, 
carpeted  with  ivy,  violet,  and  rosy  cyc- 
lamen.    So  deep-cut  is   the    ravine  that 
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THE  CARCERI 

only  a  narrow  vista  of  distant  blue  can 
be  seen  between  the  descending  woods. 
Peering  over  the  gulf,  like  a  nest  in  the 
tree-tops,  hang  the  little  gray  buildings  of 
St.  Francis's  hermitage,  enlarged,  with 
slight  loss  to  their  simplicity,  by  San  Ber- 
nardino. The  ancient  live-oaks  across  the 
bridge  are  the  successors  of  those  in  which 
the  Saint  held  joyous  converse  with  his  lit- 
tle sisters  whose  nests  were  near  his  own. 
It  was  once  our  good  fortune  to  climb 
to  the  Carceri  in  company  with  three 
Spanish  Franciscans.  Spanish  friars  are 
not  in  good  odor  with  us  to-day,  but 
these  were  honest  men  and  pilgrims  true. 
Speaking  no  Italian,  they  showed  by 
gesture  all  along  the  way  their  religious 
fervor  and  their  reverence  for  the  sacred 
ground  of  their  order ;  the  wordless  greet- 
ing between  them  and  the  Italian  friars 
living  in  the  little  Retreat  recalled  pleas- 
ant passages  in  the  Fioretti.  The  Broth- 
ers at  the  Carceri  appear  to  be  of  a  more 
spiritual  type  than  those  whom  one  meets 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  fat  plain  below ; 
and,  indeed,  though  the  draughty  caves 
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where  once  the  Brethren  lived  are  aban- 
doned to  the  ivy,  life  in  these  bleak  and 
un warmed  buildings  has  plenty  of  hard- 
ships still.  A  true  Franciscan  surely  is 
Fra  Benedetto — the  peaceful  giant  of  pure 
and  candid  countenance,  who  showed  us 
the  memorials  of  the  place  with  loving 
eagerness  to  turn  the  occasion  to  our 
religious  profit.  "  Poverino,"  we  mur- 
mured, seeing  the  stone  bed,  short  and 
narrow,  on  which  the  Saint  was  wont  to 
rest — *'  povero  San  Francesco  1"  "  Non, 
non,"  responded  Fra  Benedetto,  rebuking 
with  rapt  look  our  shallow  speech,  "  be- 
atissimo  San  Francesco ;  poveri  noi  I" 
"Happy  St.  Francis  1    Poor  are  wel" 

But  we  have  wan- 
dered far  from  our 
balcony,  where  there 
is  much  to  see.  Down 
that  near  hill  beyond 
the  town  we  divine 
San  Damiano,  where 
Clara  lived  her  years 
in  company  with  her 
nuns;  yonder,  where 
the  olives  lie  in  a 
mist  on  the  way  to 
Perugia,  is  the  site  of 
I  he  convent  whither 
Francis  led  the 
ardent  girl  after  the 
great  night  in  which, 
fleeing  secretly  from 
home,  she  had  vowed 
herself  at  the  Porti- 
uncula  to  the  serv- 
ice of  Lady  Poverty. 
Further  on  upon  the 
hillside,  near  the  lofty  towers  of  Perugia, 
was  the  hermitage  of  Brother  Egidio — 
finest  intellect  his  among  the  companions, 
light,  swift,  and  subtle,  rising  easily  into 
the  rarest  atmosphere  of  contemplative 
ecstasy.  He  was  visited  in  this  hermit- 
age by  a  cardinal  and  his  sumptuous 
train.  To  compliments  on  his  holiness 
Egidio  replied  that  all  his  guests  were  far 
more  saintly  than  himself.  Somewhat 
surprised — the  Brother  having  a  reputa- 
tion for  truthfulness — the  Cardinal  entered 
a  polite  disclaimer;  but  the  Franciscan 
continued  to  this  effect :  "  Ay,  of  a  surety ; 
for  I,  living  in  this  rough  hermitage,  and 
constantly  mortifying  the  body,  hardly 
dare  to  hope  that  I  shall  win  heaven  at  the 
last ;  but  you,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do 
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not  fear  to  dress  so  magnificently  and  live 
so  softly — you  must  be  conscious  of  great 
inward  holiness  to  venture  such  things." 

To  gaze  over  this  country  is  much,  and 
is  all  that  most  travelers  pause  for ;  but 
better  far  to  wander  through  it  at  will  in 
the  long  spring  days.  Assisi  itself,  with 
the  great  churches  erected  in  honor  of 
Francis  and  Clara,  bears  an  aspect  that 
would  be  strange  to  these  simple  holy 
ones,  yet  even  here  many  features  remain 
unchanged.  One  may  stand  in  the  square 
where  the  Saint  threw  his  garments  in  his 
father's  face,  may  feel  his  presence  at 
one's  side  as  one  kneels  in  the  old 
Cathedral  of  San  Rufino,  may  wonder 
with  what  eyes  he 
viewed  the  hoary 
columns  of  the  Ro- 
man Temple  of 
Minerva.  His  own 
wonderful  church — 
shadow-haunted, 
glorified  by  the  great 
art  of  Giotto,  one  of 
the  noblest,  surely, 
among  the  shrines 
of  Christendom — 
might,  indeed,  be  not 
only  strange  but  re- 
pellent to  the  lover 
of  rudest  wayside 
shrines ;  but  the  pro- 
cessions, white  robed 
and  gray,  that  issue 
from  its  doors  to  bear 
the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment over  the  hill- 
sides, are  even  as  in 
his  day.  One  can  get  nearer  to  Francis,  how- 
ever, than  beside  the  church  dedicated  to 
his  honor ;  the  wide  country  under  the  open 
heavens  was  the  home  of  the  Little  Poor 
Men,  and  this  abides.  Through  the  old 
city  gate  that  Francis  knew  we  may  tread 
in  his  very  footsteps,  following  the  ancient 
road  to  the  Portiuncula,  worn  by  his  feet 
and  sanctified  by  his  last  journey : 

O  happy  road  and  holy,  trod  by  the  blessed 
feet 

Of  God*s  own  Poverello,  between  thy  hedge- 
rows sweet ! 

Here  angels  walked  beside  him,  in  converse 
loving-wise, 

And  deemed  in  that  fair  fellowship  they 
moved  in  Paradise. 

The  traffic  and  the  travelers  no  longer  by  thee 
pass — 
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A  little  lane  thou  art,  and  hid,  half  overgrown 

by  grass : 
But  Nature  still  is  faithful ;  thy  banks,  by  men 

forgot, 
Are  gay  with  star-of-Bethlehem,  and  wee  for- 
get-me-not : 
Our  sister  birds  still  carol,  still  blossoms  sweet 

the  May, 
The  tender  sky  of  Umbria  embraces   thee 

alway. 
Dear  Brother  Road,  God  bless  thee,  and  keep 

thee  fragrant  still ! 
May  none  who  journey  by  thee  ere  harbor 

thought  of  ill! 
May  spiritual  visions  fair,  and  loving  thoughts 

of  praise. 
Arise  within  the  soul  of  a!l  who  chance  to 

tread  thy  ways ! 

From  our  balcony,  or,  better  yet,  from 
the  splendid  heights  around  the  old  castle 
of  Assisi,  one  sees  to  northward  among 
billowy  mountains  a  little  triangular  blue 
point.  This  is  La  Verna — not  long  dis- 
tant by  modern  conveniences,  but  far  as 
Francis  traveled,  on  foot  or  with  slow 
help  of  Brother  Ass.  The  noble  Ser 
Orlando  presented  this  mountain  to  the 
Brotherhood,  describing  it  as  a  "monte 
divotissimo  " — how  did  he  know  ? — and 
here  the  Saint  betook  himself  when  desire 
for  seclusion  was  keenest,  and  sorrowing 
fears  for  the  future  of  his  Order  were 
pressing  upon  his  later  years.  We  may 
follow,  if  we  will,  in  his  footsteps ;  but  it 
is  more  easy  to  approach  La  Verna  from 
Florence,  exploring  first  the  Casentino,  a 
narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  the  hills, 
and  uninvaded,  one  is  tempted  to  think, 
since  the  fourteenth  century,  except  for  a 
flight  of  blue  and  white  Delia  Robbias, 


which  in  the  early  Renaissance  alighted 
on  its  castle  and  convent  walls.  One 
drives  up  to  La  Verna  through  hilly 
pasture-land  not  unlike  New  England, 
till  a  gray  cross  marks  the  entrance  to 
the  tract  of  ancient  forest  where  the  mon- 
astery nestles  like  a  cliff  quickened  to 
human  expressiveness. 

Here  came,  it  is  believed,  the  Vision 
of  the  Crucified  Seraph,  here  the  Stig- 
mata were  received.  Still  in  these  later 
times  the  hundred  Brothers  of  the  moun- 
tain retreat  seek  daily  the  chapel  on 
the  traditional  spot  of  the  Vision,  and, 
after  prostrating  themselves  to  kiss  the 
stone  while  litanies  are  chanted,  suddenly 
with  uniform  gesture  stretch  their  arms 
upward,  as  they  kneel,  with  palms  open, 
toward  a  great  crucifix  of  the  Delia  Rob- 
bias,  Thus  they  remain  for  some  moments 
in  utter  silence,  holding  the  attitude  of 
their  spiritual  father,  as  imaged  in  the 
first  pictures  of  the  Stigmata.  Not  with- 
out emotion  does  one  see  this  visible 
memorial  of  the  most  intense  mystical 
experience  of  the  Middle  Ages — 

**  Ah,  Father  Francis,  Francis  the  saint, 
Lend  us  thy  faith,  lest  our  hearts  grow  faint." 

After  a  long  day  spent  in  musings  among 
the  mighty  forest  trees  that  sweep  above 
the  monastery  to  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain of  La  Verna,  one  drives  homeward, 
toward  the  comforts  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, very  silently  in  the  twilight.  The 
words  of  Brother  Benedetto  ring  through 
one's  mind:  " Beatissimo  San  Francesco, 
poveri  noi." 
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Chapter  XIL — The  River 


AT  a  certain  spot  on  the  North 
Shore — I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  where — you  board  one  of  the 
two  or  three  fishing  steamers  that  collect 
from  the  different  stations  the  big  ice- 
boxes of  Lake  Superior  whitefish.  After  a 
certain  number  of  hours — I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  how  many — your  craft  will  turn  in 
toward  a  semicircle  of  bold,  beautiful  hills, 
that  seem  at  first  to  be  many  less  miles 
distant  than  the  reality,  and  at  the  last  to 
be  many  more  miles  remote  than  is  the 
fact.  From  the  prow  you  will  make  out 
first  a  uniform  velvet  green  ;  then  the 
differentiation  of  many  shades ;  then  the 
dull  neutrals  of  rocks  and  crags ;  finally 
the  narrow  white  of  a  pebble  beach  against 
which  the  waves  utter  continually  a  rat- 
tling undertone.  The  steamer  pushes 
boldly  in.  The  cool  green  of  the  water 
underneath  changes  to  gray.  Suddenly 
you  make  out  the  bottom,  as  through  a 
thick  green  glass,  and  the  big  suckers  and 
catfish  idling  over  its  riffled  sands,  incon- 
ceivably far  down  through  the  unbeliev- 
ably clear  liquid.  So  absorbed  are  you 
in  this  marvelous  clarity  that  a  slight 
grinding  jar  alone  brings  you  to  yourself. 
The  steamer's  nose  is  actually  touching 
the  white  strip  of  pebbles  1 

Now  you  can  do  one  of  a  number  of 
things.     The  forest  slants  down  to  your 
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feet  in  dwindling  scrub,  which  half  con- 
ceals an  abandoned  log  structure.  This 
latter  is  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  post  Behind 
it  is  the  Fur  Trail,  and  the  Fur  Trail  will 
take  you  three  miles  to  Burned  Rock 
Pool,  where  are  spring  water  and  mighty 
trout.  But  again,  half  a  mile  to  the  left, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  River.  And  the 
River  meanders  charmingly  through  the 
woods  of  the  flat  country  over  numberless 
riffles  and  rapids,  beneath  various  5teep 
gravel  banks,  until  it  sweeps  boldly  under 
the  cliff  of  the  first  high  hill.  There  a 
rugged  precipice  rises  sheer  and  jagged 
and  damp-dark  to  overhanging  trees  cling- 
ing to  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  And 
precisely  at  that  spot  is  a  bend  where  the 
water  hits  square,  to  divide  right  and  left 
in  whiteness,  to  swirl  into  convolutions  of 
foam,  to  lurk  darkly  for  a  moment  on  the 
edge  of  tumult  before  racing  away.  And 
there  you  can  stand  hip-deep,  and  just 
reach  the  eddy  foam  with  a  cast  tied 
craftily  of  Royal  Coachman,  Parmachenee, 
Belle,  and  Montreal. 

From  that  point  you  are  with  the  hills. 
They  draw  back  to  leave  wide  forest,  but 
always  they  return  to  the  River — as  you 
would  return  season  after  season  were  I 
to  tell  you  how — throwing  across  your 
woods-progress  a  sheer  cliff  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  shouldering  you  incontinently 
into  the  necessity  of  fording  to  the  other 
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side.  More  and  more  jealous  they  become 
as  you  penetrate,  until  at  the  Big  Falls 
they  close  in  entirely,  warning  you  that 
here  they  take  the  wilderness  to  them- 
selves. At  the  Big  Falls  anglers  make 
their  last  camp.  About  the  fire  they  may 
discuss  idly  various  academic  questions — 
as  to  whether  the  great  inaccessible  pool 
below  the  Falls  really  contains  the  l^end- 
ary  Biggest  Trout;  what  direction  the 
River  takes  above;  whether  it  really 
becomes  nothing  but  a  series  of  stagnant 
pools  connected  by  sluggish  water-reaches ; 
whether  there  are  any  trout  above  the 
Falls  ;  and  so  on. 

These  questions,  as  I  have  said,  are 
merely  academic.  Your  true  angler  is  a 
philosopher.  Enough  is  to  him  worth 
fifteen  courses,  and  if  the  finite  mind  of 
man  could  imagine  anything  to  be  desired 
as  an  addition  to  his  present  possessions 
on  the  River,  he  at  least  knows  nothing  of 
it.  Already  he  commands  ten  miles  of 
water — swift,  clear  water — running  over 
stone,  through  a  freshet  bed  so  many 
hundreds  of  feet  wide  that  he  has  forgot- 
ten what  it  means  to  guard  his  back 
cast  It  is  to  be  waded  in  the  riffles,  so 
that  he  can  cross  from  one  shore  to 
the  other  as  the  mood  suits  him.  One 
bank  is  apt  to  be  precipitous,  the  other 
to  stretch  away  in  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
coolest,  greenest,  stillest  primeval  forest 
to  be  imagined.  Thus  he  can  cut  across 
the  wide  bends  of  the  River,  should  he  so 
desire,  and  should  haste  be  necessary  to 
make  camp  before  dark.  And,  last,  but  not 
least  by  any  manner  of  means,  there  are 
trout. 

I  mean  real  trout — big  fellows,  the  kind 
the  fishers  of  little  streams  dream  of  but 
awake  to  call  Morpheus  a  liar,  just  as 
they  are  too  polite  to  call  you  a  liar  whep 
you  are  so  indiscreet  as  to  tell  them  a  few 
plain  facts.  I  have  one  solemnly  attested 
and  witnessed  record  of  twenty-nine  inches, 
caught  in  running  water.  I  saw  a  friend 
land  on  one  cast  three  whose  aggregate 
weight  was  four  and  one-half  pounds.  I 
witnessed,  and  partly  shared,  an  exciting 
struggle  in  which  three  fish  on  three  rods 
were  played  in  the  same  pool  at  the  same 
time.  They  weighed  just  fourteen  pounds. 
One  pool,  a  backset,  was  known  as  the 
Idiot's  Delight,  because  anyone  could  catch 
fish  there.  I  have  lain  on  my  stomach  at  the 
Burned  Rock  pool  and  seen  the  great  fish 


lying  so  close  together  as  nearly  to  cover 
the  bottom,  rank  after  rank  of  them,  and 
the  smallest  not  under  a  half  pound.  As 
to  the  largest — well,  every  true  fisherman 
knows  him  1 

So  it  came  about  for  many  years  that 
the  natural  barrier  interposed  by  the  Big 
Falls  successfully  turned  the  idle  tide  of 
angler's  exploration.  Beyond  them  lay 
an  unknown  country,  but  you  had  to  climb 
cruelly  to  see  it,  and  you  couldn't  gain 
above  what  you  already  had  in  any  case. 
The  nearest  settlement  was  nearly  sixty 
miles  away,  so  even  added  isolation  had 
not  its  usual  quickening  effect  on  camper's 
effort  The  River  is  visited  by  few,  any- 
way. An  occasional  adventurous  steam 
yacht  pauses  at  the  mouth,  fishes  a  few 
little  ones  from  the  shallow  pools  there, 
or  a  few  big  ones  from  the  reefs,  and 
pushes  on.  It  never  dreams  of  sending 
an  expedition  to  the  interior.  Our  own 
people,  and  two  other  parties,  are  all  I 
know  of  who  visit  the  River  regularly. 
Our  camp-sites  alone  break  the  forest; 
our  blazes  alone  continue  the  initial  short 
cut  of  the  Fur  Trail ;  our  names  alone 
distinguish  the  various  pools.  We  had 
always  been  satisfied  to  compromise  with 
the  frowning  Hills.  In  return  for  the 
delicious  necks  and  points  and  forest 
areas  through  which  our  clipped  trails  ran, 
we  had  tacitly  respected  the  mystery  of 
the  upper  reaches. 

This  year,  however,  a  number  of  unusual 
conditions  changed  our  spirit  I  have 
perhaps  neglected  to  state  that  our  trip 
up  to  now  had  been  a  rather  singularly 
damp  one.  *  Of  the  first  fourteen  days 
twelve  had  been  rainy.  This  was  only  a 
slightly  exaggerated  sample  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  As  a  consequence  we  found 
the  River  filled  even  to  the  limit  of  its 
freshet  banks.  The  broad  borders  of 
stone  beach  between  the  stream's  edge 
and  the  bushes  had  quite  disappeared; 
the  riffles  had  become  rapids,  and  the 
rapids  roaring  torrents ;  the  bends  boiled 
angrily  with  a  smashing  eddy  that  sucked 
air  into  pirouetting  cavities  inches  in 
depth.  Plainly,  fly-fishing  was  out  of  the 
question.  No  self-respecting  trout  would 
rise  to  the  surface  of  such  a  moil,  or  aban- 
don for  syllabubs  of  tinsel  the  magnificent 
solidities  of  ground  bait  such  a  freshet 
would  bring  down  from  the  hills.  Also 
the  River  was  unfordable. 
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We  made  camp  at  the  mouth  and  con- 
sulted together.  Billy,  the  half-breed  who 
had  joined  us  for  the  bbor  of  a  perma- 
nent camp,  shook  his  he;id. 

"  I  t'ink  one  week,  ten  day,"  he  vouclv 
safed.  "  P'rhaps  she  go  down  den.  \\*e 
mus'  wait." 

We  did  not  want  to  wait;  the  idleness 
of  a  permanent  camp  is  the  most  deadly 
in  the  world. 

"  Billy,"  said  I,  "  have  you  ever  been 
above  the  Big  Falls  ?" 

The  half-breed's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Non,"   he  replied,   simply.      '-  Ba,  I 
lak'  mak'  heem  firs' 
rate." 

"All  right,  Billy; 
weMl  do  it." 

The  next  day  it 
rained,  and  the 
river  went  up  two 
inches.  The  morn- 
ing following  was 
fair  enough,  but  so 

cold   you  could   see   your  breath.      We 
began  to  experiment. 

Now,  this  expedition  had  become  a  fish- 
ing vacation,  so  we  had  all  the  comforts 
of  home  with  us.  When  said  comforts  of 
home  were  laden  into  the  canoe,  there 
remained  forward  and  aft  just  about  one 
square  foot  of  space  for  Billy  and  me,  and 
not  over  two  inches  of  freeboard  for  the 
River.  We  could  not  stand  up  and  pole ; 
tracking  with  a  towline  was  out  of  the 
question,  because  there  existed  no  banks 
on  which  to  walk ;  the  current  was  too 
swift  for  paddling.  So  we  knelt  and 
poled.  We  knew  it  before,  but  we  had 
to  be  convinced  by  trial  that  two  inches 
of  freeboard  will  dip  under  the  most  gin- 
gerly effort.  It  did  so.  We  groaned, 
stepped  out  into  ice-water  up  to  our 
waists,  and  so  began  the  day's  journey 
with  fleeting  reference  to  Dante's  nether- 
most hell. 

Next  the  shore  the  water  was  most  of 
the  time  a  little  above  our  knees,  but  the 
swirl  of  a  rushing  current  brought  an 
apron  of  foam  to  our  hips.  Billy  took  the 
bow  and  pulled;  I  took  the  stern  and 
pushed.  In  places  our  combined  efforts 
could  but  just  counterbalance  the  strength 
of  the  current.  Then  Billy  had  to  hang 
on  until  I  could  get  my  shoulder  against 
the  stem  for  a  mighty  heave,  the  few 
inches  gain  of  which  he  would  guard  as 


BILLY 

jealously  as  possible,  until  I  could  get 
into  position  for  another  shove.  At  other 
places  we  were  in  nearly  to  our  armpits, 
but  close  under  the  banks  where  we  could 
help  ourselves  by  seizing  bushes.  Some- 
times I  lost  my  footing  entirely  and  trailed 
out  behind  like  a  streamer;  sometimes 
Billy  would  be  swept  away,  the  canoe's 
bow  would  swing  down  stream,  and  I 
would  have  to  dig  my  heels  and  hang  on 
until  he  had  floundered  upright.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  provisions,  this  never  hap- 
pened to  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
difficulties  were  still  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  our  feet  speedily  became 
so  numb  from  the  cold  that  we  could  not 
feel  the  bottom,  and  so  were  much  inclined 
to  aimless  stumblings.  By  and  by  we  got 
out  and  kicked  trees  to  start  the  circula- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  sun  had  retired 
behind  thick  leaden  clouds. 

At  the  First  Bend  we  were  forced  to 
carry  some  fifty  feet.  There  the  River 
rushed  down  in  a  smooth  apron  straight 
against  the  cliff,  where  its  force  actually 
raised  the  mass  of  water  a  good  three 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing pool.  I  tied  on  a  bait-hook,  and  two 
cartridges  for  sinkers,  and  in  fifteen  min- 
utes had  caught  three  trout,  one  of  which 
weighed  three  pounds,  and  the  others 
two  pounds  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
respectively.     At   this   point    Dick    and 
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Deuce,  who  had  been  paralleling  through 
the  woods,  joined  us.  We  broiled  the 
trout,  and  boiled  tea,  and  shivered  as  near 
the  fire  as  we  could.  That  afternoon,  by 
dint  of  labor  and  labor,  and  yet  more 
labor,  we  made  Burned  Rock,  and  there 
we  camped  for  the  night,  utterly  beaten 
out  by  about  as  hard  a  day's  travel  as  a 
man  would  want  to  undertake. 

The  following  day  was  even  worse,  for 
as  the  natural  bed  of  the  River  narrowed, 
we  found  less  and  less  footing  and  swifter 
and  swifter  water.  The  journey  to  Burned 
Rock  had  been  a  matter  of  dogged  hard 
work ;  this  was  an  affair  of  alertness,  of 
taking  advantage  of  every  little  eddy,  of 
breathless  suspense  during  long  seconds 
while  the  question  of  supremacy  between 
our  strength  and  the  stream's  was  being 
debated.  And  the  thermometer  must 
have  registered  well  towards  freezing. 
Three  times  we  were  forced  to  cross  the 
River  in  order  to  get  even  precarious  foot- 
ing. Those  were  the  really  doubtful  mo- 
ments. We  had  to  get  in  carefully,  to  sit 
craftily,  and  to  paddle  gingerly  and  firmly, 
without  attempting  to  counteract  the 
downward  sweep  of  the  current.  All  our 
energies  and  care  were  given  to  prevent- 
ing those  miserable  curling  little  waves 
from  overtopping  our  precious  two  inches, 
and  that  miserable  little  canoe  from 
departing  even  by  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  exactly  level  keel.  Where  we  were 
going  did  not  matter.  After  an  intermi- 
nable interval  the  tail  of  our  eyes  would 
catch  the  sway  of  bushes  near  at  hand. 

"  Now  1"  Billy  would  mutter  abstractedly. 


With  one  accord  we  would  arise  from 
six  inches  of  wet  and  step  swiftly  into  the 
River.  The  lightened  canoe  would  strain 
back;  we  would  brace  our  legs.  The 
traverse  was  accomplished. 

Being  thus  under  the  other  bank,  I 
would  hold  the  canoe  while  Billy,  astraddle 
the  other  end  for  the  purpose  of  depress- 
ing the  water  to  within  reach  of  his 
hand,  would  bail  away  the  consequences 
of  our  crossing.  Then  we  would  make 
up  the  quarter  of  a  mile  we  had  lost 

We  quit  at  the  Organ  Pool  about  three 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  Not  much  was 
said  that  evening. 

The  day  following  we  tied  into  it  again. 
This  time  we  put  Dick  and  Deuce  on  an 
old  Indian  trail  that  promised  a  short  cut, 
with  instructions  to  wait  at  the  end  of  it. 
In  the  joyous  anticipation  of  another  wet 
day  we  forgot  they  had  never  before  fol- 
lowed an  Indian  trail.  Let  us  now  turn 
aside  to  the  adventures  of  Dick  and 
Deuce. 

Be  it  premised  here  that  Dick  is  a  regu- 
lar Indian  of  taciturnity  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  his  own  experience,  so  that 
for  a  long  time  we  knew  of  what  follows 
but  the  single  explanatory  monosyllable 
which  you  shall  read  in  due  time.  But 
Dick  has  a  beloved  uncle.  In  moments 
of  expansion  to  this  relative  after  his 
return  he  held  forth  as  to  the  happenings 
of  that  morning. 

Dick  and  the  setter  managed  the  Indian 
trail  for  about  twenty  rods.  They  thought 
they  managed  it  for  perhaps  twice  that 
distance.     Then   it  became  borne  in  on 
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them  that  the  bushes  bent  back,  the  faint 
knife-clippings,  and  the  half  weather- 
browned  brush-cuttings  that  alone  consti- 
tute an  Indian  trail  had  taken  another 
direction,  and  that  they  had  now  their 
own  way  to  make  through  the  forest 
Dick  knew  the  direction  well  enough,  so 
he  broke  ahead  confidently.  After  a  half- 
hour's  walk  he  crossed  a  tiny  streamlet. 
After  another  half-hour's  walk  he  came  to 
another.     It  was  flowing  the  wrong  way. 

Dick  did  not  understand  this.  He  had 
never  known  of  little  streams  flowing 
away  from  rivers  and  towards  eight- 
hundred-foot  hills.  This  might  be  a  loop, 
of  course.  He  resolved  to  follow  it  up- 
stream far  enough  to  settle  the  point. 
The  following  brought  him  in  time  to  a 
soggy  little  thicket  with  three  areas  of 
moss-covered  mud  and  two  round,  pellucid 
pools  of  water  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
As  the  little  stream  had  wound  and 
twisted,  Dick  had  by  now  lost  entirely  his 
sense  of  direction.  He  fished  out  his 
compass  and  set  it  on  a  rock.  The  River 
flows  nearly  northeast  to  the  Big  Falls, 
and  Dick  knew  himself  to  be  somewhere 
east  of  the  River.  The  compass  appeared 
to  be  wrong.  Dick  was  a  youth  of  sense, 
so  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  compass ; 
he  merely  became  doubtful  as  to  which 
was  the  north  end  of  the  needle — the 
white  or  the  black.  After  a  few  moments' 
puzzling  he  was  quite  at  sea,  and  could 
no  more  remember  how  he  had  been 
taught  as  to  this  than  you  can  clinch  the 
spelling  of  a  doubtful  word  after  you  have 
tried  on  paper  a  dozen  variations.  But, 
being  a  youth  of  sense,  he  did  not  desert 
the  streamlet. 

After  a  short  half-mile  of  stumbling  the 
apparent  wrong  direction  in  the  brook's 
bed,  he  came  to  the  River.  The  River 
was  also  flowing  the  wrong  way,  and  up 
hill.  Dick  sat  down  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  as  I  had  told  him  to  do  in 
like  instance,  and  so  managed  to  swing 
the  country  around  where  it  belonged. 

Now  here  was  the  River — and  Dick 
resolved  to  desert  it  for  no  more  short 
cuts — but  where  was  the  canoe  ? 

This  point  remained  unsettled  in  Dick's 
mind,  or  rather  it  was  alternately  settled 
in  two  ways.  Sometimes  the  boy  con- 
cluded we  must  be  still  below  him,  so  he 
would  sit  on  a  rock  to  wait.  Then,  after 
a  few  moments,  inactivity  would  bring  him 


panic.  The  canoe  must  have  passed  this 
point  long  since,  and  every  second  he 
wasted  stupidly  sitting  on  that  stone 
separated  him  farther  from  his  friends  and 
from  food.  Then  he  would  tear  madly 
through  the  forest.  Deuce  enjoyed  this 
game,  but  Dick  did  not 

In  time  Dick  found  his  further  progress 
along  the  banks  cut  off  by  a  hill.  The 
hill  ended  abruptly  at  the  water's  edge  in 
a  sheer  rock  cliff  thirty  feet  high.  This 
was  in  reality  the  end  of  the  Indian  trail 
short-cut — the  point  where  Dick  was  to 
meet  us — but  he  did  not  know  it.  He 
happened  for  the  moment  to  be  obsessed 
by  one  of  his  canoe-up-stream  panics,  so 
he  turned  inland  to  a  spot  where  the  hill 
appeared  climbable,  and  started  in  to  sur- 
mount the  obstruction. 

This  was  comparatively  easy  at  first. 
Then  the  shoulder  of  the  cliff  intervened. 
Dick  mounted  still  a  little  higher  up  the 
hill,  then  higher,  then  still  higher.  Far 
down  to  his  left,  through  the  trees,  broiled 
the  River.  The  slope  of  the  hill  to  it  had 
become  steeper  than  a  roof,  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  eaves  came  a  cliff  drop  of 
thirty  feet.  Dick  picked  his  way  gingerly 
over  curving  moss-beds,  assisting  his 
balance  by  a  number  of  little  cedar-trees. 
Then  something  happened. 

Dick  says  the  side  of  the  hill  slid  out 
from  under  him.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  probably,  the  skin-moss  over  loose 
rounded  stones  gave  way.  Dick  sat  down 
and  began  slowly  to  bump  down  the  slant 
of  the  roof.  He  never  really  lost  his  equi- 
librium, nor  until  the  last  ten  feet  did  he 
abandon  the  hope  of  checking  his  descent 
Sometimes  he  did  actually  succeed  in 
stopping  himself  for  a  moment ;  but  on 
his  attempting  to  follow  up  the  advantage, 
the  moss  always  slipped  or  the  sapling  let 
go  a  tenuous  hold  and  he  continued  on 
down.  At  last  the  River  flashed  out  below 
him.  He  saw  the  sheer  drop.  He  saw 
the  boiling  eddies  of  the  Half-way  Pool, 
capable  of  sucking  down  a  saw-log.  Then, 
with  a  final  rush  of  loose  round  stones,  he 
shot  the  chutes  feet  first  into  space. 

In  the  meantime  Billy  and  I  repeated 
our  experience  of  the  two  previous  days, 
with  a  few  variations  caused  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  two  exceptionally  ugly 
rapids  whose  banks  left  little  footing.  We 
did  this  precariously,  with  a  rope.  The 
cold  water  was  beginning  to  tell  on  our 
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vitality,  so  that  twice  we  went  ashore  and 
made  hot  tea.  Just  below  the  Half-way 
Pool  we  began  to  do  a  little  figuring 
ahead,  which  is  a  bad  thing.  The  Half- 
way Pool  meant  much  inevitable  labor, 
with  its  two  swift  rapids  and  its  swirling 
eddies,  as  sedulously  to  be  avoided  as  so 
many  steel  bear-traps.  Then  there  were 
a  dozen  others,  and  the  three  miles  of 
riffles,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  At  our  pres- 
ent rate  it  would  take  us  a  week  to  make 
the  Falls. 

Below  the  Half-way  Pool  we  looked  for 
Dick.  He  was  not  to  be  seen.  This 
made  us  cross.  At  the  Half-way  Pool  we 
intended  to  unload  for  portage,  and  also 
to  ferry  over  Dick  and  the  setter  in  the 
lightened  canoe.  The  tardiness  of  Dick 
delayed  the  game. 

However,  we  drew  ashore  to  the  little 
clearing  of  the  Half-way  Camp,  made  the 
year  before,  and  wearily  discharged  our 
cargo.  Suddenly,  upstream,  and  appar- 
ently up  in  the  air,  we  heard  distinctly  the 
excited  yap  of  a  dog.  Billy  and  I  looked 
at  each  other.    Then  we  looked  upstream. 

Close  under  the  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  and  fifty  feet  from  the  end  of  it, 
waist  deep  in  water  that  swirled  angrily 
about  him,  stood  Dick. 

I  knew  well  enough  what  he  was  stand- 
ing on — a  little  ledge  of  shale  not  over 
five  or  six  feet  in  length  and  two  feet 
wide — for  in  lower  water  I  had  often  from 
its  advantage  cast  a  fiy  down  below  the  big 


boulder.  But  I  knew  it  to  be  surrounded 
by  water  fifteen  feet  deep.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  wade  to  the  spot ;  impossible  to 
swim  to  it.  And  why  in  the  name  of  all 
the  woods  gods  should  a  man  want  to 
wade  or  swim  to  it  if  he  could  ?  The 
affair,  to  our  cold-benumbed  intellects,  was 
simply  incomprehensible. 

Billy  and  I  spoke  no  word.  We  silently, 
perhaps  a  little  fearfully,  launched  the 
empty  canoe.  Then  we  went  into  a  space 
of  water  whose  treading  proved  us  no 
angels.  From  the  slack  water  under  the 
cliff  we  took  another  look.  It  was  indeed 
Dick.  He  carried  a  rod-case  in  one  hand. 
His  fish-creel  lay  against  his  hip.  His 
broad  hat  sat  accurately  level  on  his  head. 
His  face  was  imperturbable.  Above, 
Deuce  agonized,  afraid  to  leap  into  the 
stream,  but  convinced  that  hb  duty  re- 
quired him  to  do  so. 

We  steadied  the  canoe  while  Dick 
climbed  in.  You  would  have  thought  he 
was  embarking  at  the  regularly  appointed 
rendezvous.  In  silence  we  shot  the 
rapids,  and  collected  Deuce  from  the  end 
of  the  trail,  whither  he  followed  us.  In 
silence  we  worked  our  way  across  to  where 
our  duffel  lay  scattered.  In  silence  we 
disembarked. 

"In  Heaven's  name, Dick,"  I  demanded 
at  last,  "  how  did  you  get  there  V* 

**  Fell,"  said  he,  succinctly.  And  that 
was  all. 

[to  be  continued] 
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After   Rain 

By  Annie  Catharine  Muirhead 

The  sky  is  heavy  with  cloud,  and  brown  with  gloom; 

The  sultry  air  is  still,  as  if  in  dread 
To  watch  the  hot  world  smolder  to  its  doom; 

And  lurid  falls  the  light  from  overhead. 
When,  sudden,  something  stirs  the  murky  air: 

Then  comes  the  welcome  sound  of  rushing  rain, 
And  very  soon  the  sky  grows  blue  and  fair — 

The  world  is  cool  and  fresh  and  sweet  again  I 
So  when  despair  upon  the  heart  grips  tight 

And  clogs  the  brain — there  seems  no  help  at  all! — 
The  pathos  of  a  word,  or  thought,  or  sight. 

Sets  free  the  tears  that  clear  the  stagnant  soul : 
Hope  colors  the  horizon  as  of  yore, 
And  it  is  good  to  live  and  love  once  more! 


COROT'S 
MORNING    AND    EVENING 


HAT  lover  of  art  goes  to 
that  exquisite  Paris  sub- 
urb, Ville  d'Avray,  with- 
out in  fancy  seeing  the 
boy  Corot  at  his  parents' 
modest  summer  home,  the 
beautiful  place  where  he  first  learned  to 
love  nature  and  where,  later,  he  immortal- 
ized for  us  well-nigh  every  pool  and  lane 
and  tree  ?  Who  goes  to  Barbizon  without 
remembering  that  there,  deep  in  Fontaine- 
bleau  forest,  Corot  found  food  for  the  full 
flower  of  his  genius,  just  as  did  Millet, 
Rousseau,  and  Troyon  ?  And  as  we  see 
the  present  scenes  at  Ville  d'Avray  and 
Barbizon,  corresponding  so  exactly  to  the 
poetic  power  of  the  Corot  canvases,  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  man  and  the  artist 
must  be  still  alive.-  If  so  to  us,  how  much 
more  to  Corot's  hosts  of  friends  who  had 
to  mourn  his  loss  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  1  They  tell  us  how  kind,  frank,  gen- 
erous, open-handed  was  his  nature ;  it  is 
no  wonder  that  such  a  personality  as  well 
as  such  art  influenced  the  painters  of 
France.  If,  strangely  enough,  his  works 
made  their  way  to  fame  but  slowly,  Corot 
had  the  satisfaction  before  his  death  of 
knowing  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  men  but  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  painters.  We  fancy  that  a  chief 
reason  for  this  was  because  he  put  into  his 
pictures  a  personality  as  rare  and  as  en- 
chanting as  ever  found  expression  in  art 
Corot  was  also  typical  of  the  best 
Frenchmen.  Whether  in  society  or  art, 
the  classicalism  and  conventions  upon 
which  he  and  they  turned  their  backs  were 
largely  importations.     Wooden  traditions 


in  politics,  religion,  art,  and  letters  had 
become  incrusted  upon  the  Gallic  nature — 
a  nature  which,  as  every  one  should  know, 
is  in  its  essence  spontaneous,  buoyant, 
vivacious,  keen-sighted,  normal.  The  life 
as  well  as  the  art  of  Corot  represented  to 
his  friends  and  to  the  world  at  large  im- 
mortal youth,  a  large  outlook  on  life,  a 
return  to  truth  and  nature,  an  intolerance 
of  restraint  and  injustice,  and  even  a 
greediness  and  hunger  to  display  his 
poetic  emotion  and  insight  to  other  men. 
Corot's  technique  shows  that  his  inspira- 
tion was  native,  was  truly  French,  and 
that  his  knowledge  of  reality  was  as  deep 
and  genuine  as  his  exposition  of  it  was 
rich  and  notable. 

Other  painters  have  exceeded  Corot 
both  in  variety  of  subjects  and  in  extended 
range  of  vision  and  effect,  but  no  painter, 
save  perhaps  Turner,  ever  exceeded  him 
in  a  union  of  breadth  and  delicacy  as  rare 
as  it  is  delightful.  In  the  storm  and  stress 
period  of  the  last  century  many  other 
artists  besides  Corot  were  gladly  giving 
their  attention  no  longer  to  outworn 
creeds  and  formulas,  but  were  endeavor- 
ing to  interpret  nature  anew  and  spon- 
taneously. For  instance,  Daubigny  sought 
to  give  expression  to  his  interpretation  by 
means  of  almost  harsh  naturalism  ;  Diaz, 
by  a  startling  profusion  of  color.  With 
another  kind  of  penetration  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  these  distinguished  painters, 
Corot  discarded  classicalism  and  conven- 
tions to  plunge  into  a  romanticism  which 
never  approached  the  unrestful,  lurid,  or 
eccentric.  He  entered  upon  his  career 
at  the  very  juncture  when  French  land- 
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scape-painting  was  mined  with  decay. 
To-day  French  landscape  art  is  aglow 
with  freshness,  novelty,  completeness,  in- 
troduced first  of  all  by  a  man  who,  in  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  had  a  well-nigh 
feminine  faculty  of  instinctive  and  appar- 
ently unerring  intuition.  His  seems  the 
truest  poetic  interpretation,  his  the  real 
unity  of  effect,  his  the  reproduction  of 
actual  atmosphere,  for  he  painted,  as  Jules 


Duprd  said  of  him,  with  wings  in  his  back. 
Thus,  beyond  any  painter  in  any  age, 
Corot  succeeded  in  the  delineation  of  those 
aspects  of  nature  which  we  now  often  call 
"Corot  effects,"  with  vaporous  pools  and 
shimmering  tree-tops,  with  misty  morning 
and  tender  evening.  The  descriptions  that 
accompany  the  Morning  and  Evening  pic- 
tures here  reproduced  are  from  a  letter 
written  by  Corot  to  a  fellow-artist. 


I MORNING 


JNE  rises  early,  at  three  in 
the  morning,  before  the  sun ; 
one  goes  and  seats  one's  self 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  One 
watches  and  waits.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  seen  at  first 
Nature  resembles  a  whitish  canvas  upon 
which  the  profiles  of  certain  masses  are 
vaguely  sketched  ;  all  is  fragrant,  all  thrills 
under  the  freshening  breath  of  the  dawn. 
Bing  I  the  sun  is  becoming  clear — the 
sun  has  not  yet  rent  the  gauze  behind 
which  hide  the  meadow,  the  valley,  the 
hills  of  the  horizon.  The  vapors  of  night 
still  creep  like  silvery  tufts  over  the  cold 
green  grass.  Bingl  bing!  a  first  ray  of 
the  sun  I  a  second  ray  of  the  sun  I  The 


tiny  flowers  seem  to  awake,  joyous  ;  each 
one  has  its  drop  of  trembling  dew ;  the 
leaves,  sensitive  to  the  cold,  move  to  and 
fro  in  the  morning  air.  Under  the  foliage 
the  birds  sing  unseen.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  the  flowers  saying  their  prayers. 
The  loves,  on  wings  of  butterflies,  descend 
upon  the  meadow  and  make  the  tall 
grasses  sway  to  and  fro.  One  sees 
nothing — everything  is  there — ^the  land- 
scape is  all  there  behind  the  transparent 
gauze  of  the  mist,  which  rises,  rises,  rises, 
inhaled  by  the  sun,  and  discloses  in  rising 
the  river  scaled  with  silver,  the  meadows, 
the  trees,  the  cottages,  the  vanishing  dis- 
tance. One  distinguishes  at  last  that 
which  one  divined  at  first. 
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MORNING 
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EVENING 


II EVENING 


HE  sun  has  disappeared. 
There  remains  in  the  soft- 
ened sky  only  a  vaporous 
tint  of  pale  lemon,  the  last 
reflection  of  that  charlatan 
of  a  sun  which  melts  into 
the  deep  blue  of  night  in  passing  through 
the  greenest  shades  of  pale  turquoise,  of 
a  fineness  unheard  of,  a  delicacy  fluid  and 
intangible.  The  fields  lose  their  color, 
the  trees  form  only  brown  or  gray  masses, 
the  darkened  waters  reflect  the  soft  tones 
of  the  sky.  One  begins  to  see  nothing 
more — one  feels  that  everything  is  there. 
All  is  vague,  confused.  Nature  is  falling 
asleep.  Yet  the  fresh  air  of  the  eve- 
ning sighs  among  the  leaves ;  the  birds, 
those  voices  of  the  flowers,  repeat  the 
evening  prayer.     The    dew    strews  with 


pearls  the  velvet  of  the  lawn.  The  nymphs 
flee,  hide  themselves,  and  desire  to  be 
seen. 

Bing!  a  star  of  heaven  plunges  head 
foremost  into  the  pond.  Charming  star, 
whose  scintillation  the  trembling  of  the 
water  increases ;  you  are  looking  at  me — 
you  are  smiling  at  me  and  winking  too. 
Bing  I  a  second  star  appears  in  the  water, 
a  second  eye  opens.  Welcome,  fresh  and 
smiling  stars.  Bing  I  bing  I  bing  I  three, 
six,  twenty  stars,  all  the  stars  of  heaven, 
have  given  each  other  a  tryst  in  that 
blessed  pond.  All  grows  still  darker. 
Only  the  pond  scintillates.  It  is  a  swarm- 
ing of  stars.  The  illusion  is  produced. 
The  sun  having  hidden  itself,  the  inner 
sun  of  the  soul,  the  sun  of  art,  arises. 
Bon  I    There  is  my  picture  finished  1 
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The  Old  Mill 

By  Laura   Winnington 

Stream  tliat  hastens  from  the  hill^ 
Tarry  here  to  turn  the  mill. 

Rainbow  drops  the  seedlings  knew 
In  the  shower  and  the  deWy 

Once  again  your  magic  lendy 
Life  into  the  mill^vheel  send. 

Nature,  the  all-bounteous  mot/ier. 
Beast  and  bird,  and  man  their  brother. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  weather 
Steadily  have  worked  together. 

Ren  the  earthworms  in  the  soil 
Gave  their  share  of  patient  toil. 

Sturdy  oxen  drew  the  plow 
Where  the  stubble  standeth  now. 

Horse  and  farmer  reaped  the  grain 
From  the  sunned  and  watered  plain. 

Now  upon  the  old  miWs  floor 
Lies  the  yellow  harvest  store. 

Till  the  all-transforming  wheel 
Turn  the  kernels  into  meal. 

All  have  helped  to  give  the  bread 
Over  which  the  grcue  is  said. 


DRAWN  BV  JOSEPH  W.  OLEESON 

"TWO  LITTLE  SPOTTED   FAWNS   WERE  ALREADY   CIRCLING   ABOUT  HER  PLAYFULLY* 


Wild   Animals   at   Home 


By  William  J.   Long 
With  Pictures  by  Joseph  W.  Gleeson  and  E.  W.  Deming: 


THE  man  who  hunts  with  gun  or 
camera  has  his  reward.  He  has 
also  his  labors,  vexations,  and 
failures ;  and  these  are  the  price  he  pays 
for  his  success.  The  man  who  hunts 
without  either  gun  or  camera  has,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  much  greater  reward,  and  has  it 
without  price.  Of  him,  more  than  any 
other  Nimrod,  may  be  said  what  a  re- 
turned missionary  from  Africa  said  of  his 
first  congregation  :  "  They  are  a  contented 
folk,  clothed  with  the  sunlight  and  fed  by 
gravitation."  Hunting  without  a  gun  is, 
therefore,  the  sport  of  a  peaceful  man,  a 
man  who  goes  to  the  woods  for  rest  and 
for  letting  his  soul  grow,  and  who,  after  a 
year  of  worry  and  work,  is  glad  to  get 
along  without  either  for  a  little  season. 
As  he  glides  over  the  waterways  in  his 
canoe,  or  loafs  leisurely  along  the  trail,  he 
carries  no  weight  of  gun  or  tripod  or 
extra  plates.  Glad  to  be  alive  himself,  he 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wild 
things.  Content  just  to  see  and  hear  and 
understand,  he  has  no  fret  or  sweat  to 
get  the  sun  just  right  and  calculate  his 
exact  thirty-foot  distance,  and  then  to 
fume  and  swear,  as  I  have  heard  good 
men  do,  because  the  game  fidgets,  or  the 
clouds  obscure  the  sun,  or  the  plates  are 
not  quick  enough,  or — beginning  of  sor- 
rows!— because  he  finds  after  the  game 
has  fied  that  the  film  he  has  just  used  on 
a  bull  moose  had  all  its  good  qualities 
already  pre-empted  by  a  landscape  and  a 
passing  canoe. 

I  have  no  desire  to  decry  any  kind  of 
intimate  hunting,  for  I  have  tried  them 
all,  and  the  rewards  are  good.  I  simply 
like  hunting  without  a  gun  or  camera 
better  than  all  other  forms  of  hunting,  for 
three  good  reasons:  first,  because  it  is 
lazy  and  satisfying,  perfect  for  summer 
weather;  second,  because  it  has  no 
troubles,  no  vexations,  no  disappoint- 
ments, and  so  is  good  for  a  man  who  has 
wrestled  long  enough  with  these  things; 
and,  third,  because  it  lets  you  into  the  life 
and  individuality  of  the  wild  animals  as 
no  other  hunting  can  possibly  do,  since 


you  approach  them  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
and,  having  no  excitement  about  you, 
they  dare  to  show  themselves  natural  and 
unconcerned,  and  even  a  bit  curious 
about  you  to  know  who  you  are  and  what 
you  are  doing.  It  has  its  thrills  and 
excitements,  too,  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  like.  To  creep  up  through  the  brul^ 
to  where  the  bear  and  her  cubs  are  gath- 
ering blueberries  in  their  greedy,  funny 
ways;  to  paddle  silently  upon  a  big 
moose  while  his  head  is  under  water  and 
only  his  broad  antlers  show;  to  lie  at 
ease  beside  the  trail  flecked  with  sunlight 
and  shadow  and  have  the  squirrels  scam- 
per across  your  legs,  or  the  wild  bird 
perch  inquisitively  upon  your  toe,  or — 
rarest  sight  in  the  woods  in  the  early 
morning — to  have  a  fisher  twist  by  you  in 
intense,  weasel-like  excitement,  puzzling 
out  the  trail  of  the  hare  or  grouse  that 
passed  you  an  hour  ago ;  to  steal  along 
the  waterways  alone  on  a  still,  dark  night, 
and  open  your  jack  silently  upon  ducks  or 
moose  or  mother  deer  and  her  fawns — 
there  is  joy  and  tingle  enough  in  all  these 
things  to  satisfy  any  lover  of  the  woods. 
There  is  also  wisdom  to  be  found,  espe- 
cially when  you  remember  that  these  are 
individual  animals  that  no  human  eyes 
have  ever  before  looked  upon,  that  they 
are  different  every  one,  and  that  at  any 
moment  they  may  reveal  some  queer  trick 
or  trait  of  animal  life  that  no  naturalist 
has  ever  before  seen. 

Last  summer,  just  below  my  camp  on 
Matagammon  was  a  little  beach  between 
two  points,  surrounded  by  dense  woods, 
that  the  deer  seemed  to  love  better  than 
any  other  spot  on  the  whole  lake.  When 
we  first  arrived,  the  deer  were  close  about 
our  camp.  From  the  door  we  could  some- 
times see  them  on  the  lake  shore,  and 
every  evening  at  twilight  they  would  steal 
up  shyly  to  eat  the  potato  and  apple  par- 
ings. Gradually  the  noises  of  camp  drove 
them  far  back  on  the  ridges,  though  on 
stormy  nights  they  would  come  back 
when  the  camp  was  still  and  all  lights 
out    From  my  tent  I  would  hear  cautious 
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rustlings,  or  the  crack  of  a  twig  above  the 
drip  and  pour  of  raindrops  on  my  tent- 
fly,  and,  stealing  out  in  the  darkness,  would 
find  two  or  three  deer,  generally  a  doe 
and  her  fawns,  standing  under  the  split- 
roof  of  our  woodshed  to  escape  the  pelt- 
ing rain. 

The  little  beach  was  farther  away, 
across  an  arm  of  the  lake  and  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  our  camp,  so  the  deer  never 
deserted  it,  though  we  watched  them  there 
every  day.  Just  why  they  liked  it  I  could 
never  discover.  A  score  of  beaches  on 
the  lake  were  larger  and  smoother,  and  a 
dozen  at  least  offered  better  feeding ;  but 
the  deer  came  here  in  greater  numbers 
than  anywhere  else.  Near  by  was  a  great 
wild  meadow,  with  dense  hiding-places  on 
the  slopes  beyond,  where  deer  were  numer- 
ous. Before  the  evening  feeding  began 
in  the  wild  meadow  they  would  come  out 
to  this  little  beach  and  play  for  an  hour 
or  so ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  place  was 
a  regular  playground,  such  as  rabbits  and 
foxes  and  crows,  and  indeed  most  wild 
animals,  choose  for  their  hours  of  fun. 

Once,  at  early  twilight,  I  lay  rn  hiding 
among  some  old  roots  at  the  end  of  this 
little  beach  watching  a  curious  game. 
Eight  or  ten  deer,  does  and  fawns  and 
young  spike  bucks,  had  come  out  into  the 
open  and  were  now  running  rapidly  in 
three  circles,  arranged  in  a  line,  so  oQo . 
In  the  middle  was  a  big  circle,  some  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  at  opposite 
sides  were  two  smaller  circles,  less  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  first,  as  I  found 
afterwards  by  measuring  from  the  tracks. 
Around  one  of  these  small  circles  the 
deer  ran  from  right  to  left  invariably, 
around  the  other  they  ran  from  left  to 
right,  and  around  the  big  middle  circle 
they  ran  either  way,  though  when  two  or 
three  were  running  this  circle  together, 
while  the  others  bounded  about  the  ends, 
they  all  ran  the  same  way.  As  they  played, 
all  the  rings  were  in  use  at  once,  the  two 
small  end  rings  being  much  more  used 
than  the  big  one.  The  individual  deer 
passed  rapidly  from  one  ring  to  the  others, 
but — and  here  is  the  queerest  part  of  it 
all — I  did  not  see  a  single  deer,  not  even 
one  of  the  fawns,  cut  across  the  big  circle 
from  one  end  ring  to  the  other.  After 
they  were  gone  the  rings  showed  clearly 
in  the  sand,  but  not  a  single  track  led 
across  any  of  the  circles. 


The  object  of  the  play  was  simple 
enough.  Aside  from  the  fun,  the  young 
deer  were  being  taught  to  twist  and  double 
quickly ;  but  what  the  rules  of  the  game 
were,  and  whether  they  ran  in  opposite 
circles  to  avoid  getting  dizzy,  was  more 
than  I  could  discover,  though  the  deer 
were  never  more  than  thirty  yards  away 
from  me,  and  I  could  watch  every  move 
clearly  without  my  field-glasses.  That 
the  game  (and  some  definite  way  of  play- 
ing it)  was  well  understood  by  the  deer, 
no  one  could  doubt  who  watched  this 
wonderful  play  for  five  minutes.  Though 
they  ran  swiftly,  with  astonishing  light- 
ness and  grace,  there  was  no  confusion. 
Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  does  would 
leap  forward  and  head  off  one  of  her 
fawns  as  he  headed  into  the  big  ring, 
when,  like  a  flash,  he  would  whirl  in  his 
tracks,  and  away  with  a  bl-r-r-t !  of  tri- 
umph or  dissatisfaction.  Once  a  spike 
buck,  and  again  a  doe  with  two  well- 
grown  fawns,  trotted  out  of  the  woods, 
and,  after  watching  the  dizzy  play  for  a 
moment,  leaped  into  it  as  if  they  under- 
stood perfectly  what  was  expected.  They 
played  this  game  for  only  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time ;  then  they  would  scatter,  and 
move  up  and  down  the  shore  leisurely, 
and  nose  the  water.  Soon  one  or  two 
would  come  back,  and  in  a  moment  the 
game  would  be  in  full  swing  again,  the 
others  joining  it  swifdy  as  the  littie  crea- 
tures whirled  about  the  rings,  exercising 
every  muscle,  and  learning  how  to  control 
their  graceful  bodies  perfectly,  though 
they  had  no  idea  that  older  heads  had 
planned  the  game  for  them  with  a  pur- 
pose. 

Watching  them  thus  at  their  play,  the 
meaning  of  a  curious  bit  of  deer  anatomy 
became  clear.  A  deer's  shoulder  is  not 
attached  to  the  skeleton  at  all ;  it  lies 
loosely  inside  the  skin,  with  only  a  bit  of 
delicate,  elastic  tissue  joining  it  to  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  When  a  deer  was 
headed  suddenly,  and  braced  himself  in 
his  tracks,  the  body  would  lunge  forward 
till  the  fore  legs  seemed  hung  almost  in 
the  middle  of  his  belly.  Again,  when  he 
kicked  up  his  heels  they  would  seem  to 
be  supporting  his  neck,  far  forward  of 
where  they  properly  belonged.  This  free 
action  of  the  shoulder  is  what  gives  the 
wonderful  flexibility  and  grace  to  a  deer's 
movements,  just  as  it  takes  and  softens 
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all  the  shock  of  falling  in  his  high-jump- 
ing run  among  the  rocks  and  over  the 
endless  windfalls  of  the  wilderness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  play,  and  after  I 
had  watched  it  for  a  full  half-hour,  there 
was  a  swift  rustle  in  the  woods  on  my 
right,  and  I  caught  my  breath  sharply  at 
sight  of  a  magnificent  buck  standing  half 
hid  in  the  underbrush.  There  were  two 
or  three  big  bucks,  with  splendid  antlers, 
that  lived  lazily  on  the  slopes  above  this 
part  of  the  lake,  and  that  I  had  been 
watching  and  following  for  several  weeks. 
Unlike  the  does  and  fawns  and  young 
bucks,  they  were  wild  as  hawks  and  selfish 
as  cats.  They  rarely  showed  themselves 
in  the  open,  and  if  surprised  there  with 
other  deer  they  bounded  away  at  the 
first  sight  or  sniff  of  danger.  Does  or 
little  fawns,  when  they  saw  you,  would 
instantly  stamp  and  whistle  to  warn  the 
other  deer  before  they  had  taken  the  first 
step  to  save  themselves  or  investigate  the 
danger ;  but  the  big  bucks  would  bound 
or  glide  away,  according  to  the  method 
of  your  approach,  and,  in  saving  their 
own  skins,  as  they  thought,  would  have 
absolutely  no  concern  for  the  safety  of 
the  herd  feeding  near  by.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why,  in  a  natural  state,  deer 
rarely  allow  the  bucks  and  bulls  to  lead 
them. 

The  summer  laziness  was  still  upon 
those  big  bucks ;  the  wild  fall-running  had 
not  seized  them.  Once  I  saw  a  curious 
and  canny  bit  of  their  laziness.  I  had 
gone  off  with  a  guide  to  try  the  trout  at  a 
distant  lake.  While  I  watched  a  porcupine 
and  tried  to  win  his  confidence  with  sweet 
chocolate — a  bad  shot,  by  the  way — the 
guide  went  on  far  ahead.  As  he  climbed 
a  ridge,  busy  with  thoughts  of  the  dim 
blazed  trail  he  was  following,  I  noticed  a 
faint  stir  in  some  bushes  on  one  side,  and 
through  my  glass  I  made  out  the  head  of 
a  big  buck  that  was  watching  the  guide 
keenly  from  his  hiding.  It  was  in  the 
late  forenoon,  when  deer  are  mostly  rest- 
ing, and  the  lazy  buck  was  debating,  prob- 
ably, whether  it  were  necessary  to  run 
or  not.  The  guide  passed  rapidly  ;  then, 
to  my  astonishment,  the  head  disappeared 
as  the  buck  lay  down  where  he  was. 
Keeping  my  eyes  on  the  spot,  I  followed 
on  the  guide's  trail.  There  was  no  sign 
of  life  in  the  thicket  as  I  passed,  though 
beyond  a  doubt  the  wary  old  buck  was 


watching  my  every  motion  keenly.  When 
I  had  gone  well  past  and  still  the  thicket 
remained  all  quiet,  I  turned  gradually  and 
walked  towards  it.  There  was  a  slight 
rustle  as  the  buck  rose  to  his  feet  again. 
He  had  evidently  planned  for  me  to  follow 
the  steps  of  the  other  man,  and  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  stand  up.  An- 
other slow  step  or  two  on  my  part,  then 
another  rustle  and  a  faint  motion  of  under- 
brush— so  faint  that  had  there  been  a  wind 
blowing  my  eye  would  scarcely  have 
noticed  it — told  me  where  the  buck  had 
glided  away  silently  to  another  covert, 
where  he  turned  and  stood  to  find  out 
whether  I  had  discovered  him,  or  whether 
my  change  of  direction  had  any  other 
motive  than  the  natural  wandering  of  a 
man  lost  in  the  woods. 

That  was  back  on  the  ridges,  where 
most  of  the  big  bucks  loaf  and  hide,  each 
one  by  himself,  during  the  summer.  Down 
at  the  lake,  however,  there  were  two  or 
three  that  for  some  reason  occasionally 
showed  themselves  with  the  other  deer, 
but  were  so  shy  and  wild  that  hunting 
them  without  a  gun  was  almost  impossible. 
It  was  one  of  these  big  fellows  that  now 
stood  half  hid  in  the  underbrush  within 
twenty  yards  of  me,  watching  the  deer's 
game  impatiently. 

A  stamp  of  his  foot  and  a  low  snort 
stopped  the  play  instantly,  and  the  big 
buck  moved  out  on  the  shore  in  full  view. 
He  looked  out  over  the  lake,  where  he 
had  so  often  seen  the  canoes  of  men  mov- 
ing; his  nose  tried  the  wind  up  shore; 
eyes  and  ears  searched  below,  where  I  was 
lying;  then  he  scanned  the  lake  again 
keenly.  Perhaps  he  had  seen  my  canoe 
upturned  among  the  water  grasses  far 
away ;  more  probably  it  was  the  unknown 
sense  ox  feel  of  an  enemy,  which  they  who 
hunt  with  or  without  a  gun  find  so  often 
among  the  larger  wild  animals,  that  made 
him  restless  and  suspicious.  While  he 
watched  and  searched  the  lake  and  the 
shores,  not  a  d^er  stirred  from  his  tracks. 
Some  command  was  in  the  air  which  I 
myself  seemed  to  feel  in  my  hiding. 
Suddenly  the  big  buck  turned  and  glided 
away  into  the  woods,  and  every  deer  on 
the  shore  followed  instantly,  without  ques- 
tion or  hesitation.  Even  the  little  fawns, 
never  so  heedless  as  to  miss  a  signal, 
felt  something  in  the  buck's  attitude 
deeper  than  their  play,  something  perhaps 
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in  the  air  that  was  not  noticed  before,  and 
trotted  after  their  mothers,  fading  away 
at  last  like  shadows  into  the  darkening 
woods. 

On  another  lake,  years  before,  when 
hunting  in  the  same  way  without  a  gun,  I 
saw  another  curious  bit  of  deer  wisdom. 
It  roust  be  remembered  that  deer  are  born 
apparently  without  any  fear  of  man.    The 


fawns  when  found  very  young  in  the 
woods  are  generally  full  of  playfulness 
and  cariosity.  When  they  see  you  for 
the  first  time,  no  matter  how  old  or  young 
they  are,  they  approach  cautiously,  if  you 
do  not  terrify  them  by  sudden  motions, 
and  in  twenty  pretty  ways  try  to  find  out 
what  you  are.  Like  most  wild  animals 
that   have  a  keen   sense   of  smell,  and 
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especially  like  the  bear  and  caribou,  they 
trust  only  their  noses  at  first  When  they 
scent  man  for  the  first  time,  they  generally 
run  away,  not  because  they  know  what  it 
means,  but  for  precisely  the  opposite 
reason — namely,  because  there  is  in  the 
air  a  strong  scent  that  they  do  not  know 
and  that  they  have  not  been  taught  by 
their  mothers  how  to  meet  When  in 
doubt,  run  away — that  is  the  rule  of  nose 
which  seems  to  be  impressed  by  their 
mothers  upon  all  timid  wild  things;  though 
they  act  in  almost  the  opposite  way  when 
sight  or  hearing  is  in  question. 

All  this  is  well  known  to  hunters ;  but 
now  comes  the  curious  exception.  After 
I  had  been  watching  the  deer  for  some 
weeks  at  one  of  their  playgrounds,  a  guide 
came  into  camp  with  his  wife  and  little 
child.  They  were  on  their  way  in  to  their 
own  camp  for  the  hunting  season.  To 
please  the  little  one,  who  was  fond  of  all 
animals,  I  took  her  with  me  to  show  her 
the  deer  playing.  As  they  were  running 
about  on  the  shore,  I  sent  her  out  of  our 
hiding,  in  a  sudden  spirit  of  curiosity,  to 
see  what  they  would  do.  True  to  her 
instructions,  the  little  one  walked  out  very 
slowly  into  the  midst  of  them.  They 
started  at  first ;  two  of  the  old  deer  cir- 
cled down  instantly  to  wind  her  ;  but  even 
after  getting  her  scent,  the  suspicious 
man-scent  that  most  of  them  had  been 
taught  to  fear,  they  approached  fearlessly, 
their  ears  set  forward  and  their  expressive 
tails  down  without  any  of  the  nervous 
wiggling  that  is  so  manifest  whenever  their 
owners  catch  the  first  suspicious  smell  in 
the  air.  The  child  meanwhile  sat  on  the 
shore,  watching  the  pretty  creatures  with 
wide-eyed  curiosity,  but  obeying  my  first 
whispered  instructions  like  a  little  hero 
and  keeping  still  as  a  hunted  rabbit  Two 
little  spotted  fawns  were  already  circling 
about  her  playfully,  but  the  third  went 
straight  up  to  her,  stretching  his  nose  and 
ears  forward  to  show  his  friendliness,  and 
then  drawing  back  to  stamp  his  little  fore 
foot  prettily  to  make  the  silent  child  move 
or  speak,  and  perhaps  also  to  show  her 
in  deer-fashion  that,  though  friendly,  he 
was  not  at  all  afraid. 

There  was  one  buck  in  the  group,  a 
three-year-old  with  promising  antlers.  At 
first  he  was  the  only  deer  that  showed  any 
fear  of  the  little  visitor;  and  his  fear 
seemed  to  me  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 


suspicion,  or  of  irritation  that  anything 
should  take  away  the  herd's  attention 
from  himself.  The  fall  wildness  was 
coming  upon  him,  and  he  showed  it  by 
restless  fidgeting,  by  frequent  proddings 
of  the  does  with  his  antlers,  and  by  driv- 
ing them  about  roughly  and  unreasonably. 
Now  he  approached  the  child  with  a  shake 
of  his  antlers,  not  to  threaten  her,  it 
seemed  to  me,  but  rather  to  show  the 
other  deer  that  he  was  still  master,  the 
Great  Mogul  who  must  be  consulted  upon 
all  occasions.  For  the  first  time  the  little 
girl  started  nervously  at  the  threatening 
motion.  I  called  softly  to  her  to  keep 
still  and  not  be  afraid,  at  the  same  time 
rising  up  quietly  from  my  hiding-place. 
Instantly  the  little  comedy  changed,  as 
the  deer  whirled  in  my  direction.  They 
had  seen  men  before,  and  knew  what  it 
meant  The  white  flags  flew  up  over  the 
startled  backs,  and  the  air  fairly  bristled 
with  whistling  h-e-e-e-yeu^  he-u's^  as  deer 
and  fawns  rose  over  the  nearest  windfalls 
like  a  flock  of  frightened  partridges  and 
plunged  away  into  the  shelter  of  the 
friendly  woods. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  life 
of  an  animal  is  a  mere  matter  of  blind 
instinct  and  habit  Here  on  the  shore 
before  my  eyes  was  a  scene  that  requires 
a  somewhat  different  explanation. 

Though  deer  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  interesting  animals  to  be 
hunted  without  a  gun,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  game  to  fill  the  hunter's 
heart  full  and  make  him  glad  that  his 
game-bag  is  empty.  Moose  are  to  be 
found  on  the  same  waters;  and  in  the 
summer  season,  if  approached  very  slowly 
and  quietly,  especially  in  a  canoe,  they 
show  little  fear  of  man.  Last  summer, 
as  I  stole  down  the  thoroughfare  into 
Matagammon,  a  cow  moose  and  her  calf 
loomed  up  before  me  in  the  narrow 
stream.  I  watched  her  a  while  silently, 
noting  her  curious  way  of  feeding — now 
pulling  up  a  bite  of  lush  water-grass,  now 
stretching  her  neck  and  her  great  muffle 
to  sweep  off  a  hatful  of  water-maple 
leaves,  first  one,  then  the  other,  like 
a  boy  with  two  apples,  while  the  calf 
nosed  along  the  shore  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  canoe,  which  he  saw  per- 
fectly but  which  his  mother  did  not  see. 
After  watching  them  a  few  minutes,  I 
edged  across  to  the  opposite  bank  and 
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drifted  down,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
pass  without  disturbing  them.  The  calf 
was  busy  with  something  on  the  bank, 
the  mother  deep  in  the  water-grass  as  I 
drifted  by,  sitting  low  in  the  canoe.  She 
saw  me  when  abreast  of  her,  and,  after 
watching  me  a  moment  in  astonishment, 
turned  again  to  her  feeding.  Then  I 
turned  the  canoe  slowly  and  lay  to  lee- 
ward of  them,  within  ten  yards,  watching 
every  significant  motion.  The  calf  was 
nearer  to  me  now,  and  the  mother  by  a 
silent  command  brought  him  back  and 
put  him  on  the  side  away  from  me ;  but 
the  little  fellow's  curiosity  was  aroused  by 
the  prohibition,  and  he  kept  peeking  under 
his  mother's  belly,  or  twisting  his  head 
around  over  her  hocks,  to  see  who  I  was 
and  what  I  was  doing.  But  there  was  no 
fear  manifest,  and  I  backed  away  slowly 
at  last  and  left  them  feeding  just  where  I 
had  found  them. 

In  curious  contrast  was  the  next  meet- 
ing. It  was  on  the  little  beaver  stream 
below  Hay  Lake,  a  spot  as  wild  as  any 
dream  of  Dor^,  and  a  famous  feeding- 
ground  for  moose  and  deer.  I  was  fish- 
ing for  trout,  when  a  mother  moose  came 
up  stream  among  the  bilberry  bushes.  I 
had  stopped  casting  and  sat  low  in  my 
canoe,  and  she  did  not  see  me  until  abreast 
of  me  within  twenty  feet.  Then  she  swung 
her  huge  head  in  my  direction  carelessly, 
and  went  on  as  if  I  were  of  no  more  account 
than  one  of  the  beaver-houses  on  the 
shore.  Ten  steps  behind  her  came  a  calf. 
The  bushes  had  closed  on  her  flanks  when 
he  put  his  head  out  of  the  leaves  and 
came  plump  upon  me.  With  a  squeal  and 
a  jump  like  a  startled  deer,  he  plunged 
away  through  the  bushes,  and  I  heard  the 
mother  swing  round  in  a  crashing  circle 
to  find  him  and  to  know  what  had  fright- 
ened him.  Ten  minutes  later,  as  I  sat 
very  still  in  the  same  spot,  a  huge  head 
was  thrust  out  of  the  bushes  where  the 
calf  had  disappeared.  Below  it,  pressing 
close  against  his  mother's  side,  was  the 
head  of  the  little  one,  looking  out  again  at 
the  thing  that  had  frightened  him,  and 
asking  plainly,  What  is  it^  mother  ?  What 
is  it  f  though  there  was  no  sound  uttered. 
Had  he  been  close  beside  her  at  first,  he 
would  have  done  as  she  did  and  paid  no 
attention  to  me ;  but  having  been  alone 
and  startled,  he  had  run  away  promptly 
and  was  now  bringing  his  mother  back  to 


show  her  the  thing*and  find  out  all  about  it 
And  there  they  stayed  for  a  full  minute, 
while  none  of  us  moved  a  muscle,  before 
they  drew  back  silently  and  disappeared, 
leaving  only  a  double  line  of  waving, 
wiggling  bush-tops,  like  the  trail  of  a  huge 
snake,  to  tell  me  where  they  had  gone. 

On  the  same  stream  I  got  the  famous 
bull  of  the  expedition.  I  was  paddling 
along  silently  when  I  turned  a  bend,  and 
a  huge  dark  bulk  loomed  out  of  the  water 
dead  ahead  of  the  canoe.  In  front  of  the 
dark  bulk  two  great  antlers,  the  biggest  I 
ever  saw  in  Maine,  reached  up  and  out. 
The  rest  of  his  head  was  under  water 
groping  for  lily-roots,  and  my  first  exult- 
ant thought  was  that  one  might  drive  the 
canoe  between  the  tips  of  those  great 
antlers  without  touching  them,  so  big  and 
wide  were  they.  Instead,  I  sent  the  canoe 
swiftly  forward  till  his  head  began  to  come 
up,  when  I  crouched  low  and  watched 
him,  so  near  that  every  changing  expres- 
sion of  his  huge  face  and  keen  little  eyes 
was  seen  perfectly  without  my  glasses. 
He  saw  me  instantly  and  dropped  the 
root  he  had  pulled  up,  and  his  lower  jaw 
remained  hanging  in  his  intense  wonder. 
Not  so  much  who  I  was,  but  how  on 
earth  I  got  there  so  silently,  seemed  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  wonder.  He  took  a  slow 
step  or  two  in  my  direction,  his  ears  set 
forward  stifily  and  his  eyes  shining  as 
he  watched  me  keenly  for  the  slightest 
motion.  Then  he  waded  out  leisurely, 
climbed  the  bank,  which  was  here  steep, 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  As  he 
vanished,  I  followed  him  close  behind  and 
watched  his  way  of  carrying  his  huge 
antlers  and  lifting  his  legs  with  a  high 
step,  like  a  Shanghai  rooster,  over  the 
windfalls.  Of  all  the  moose  that  I  have 
ever  followed,  this  was  the  only  one  whose 
head  seemed  too  heavy  for  comfort.  He 
carried  it  low,  and  nursed  his  wide  antlers 
tenderly  among  the  tree-trunks  and  alder- 
stems.  They  were  still  in  the  velvet,  and 
no  doubt  the  rude  scraping  of  the  rough 
branches  made  him  wince  unless  he  went 
softly.  At  last,  finding  that  I  was  close 
at  his  heels,  he  turned  for  another  look  at 
me  ;  but  I  slipped  behind  a  friendly  tree 
until  I  heard  him  move  on,  when  I  fol- 
lowed him  again.  Some  suspicion  of  the 
thing  that  was  on  his  trail,  or  it  may  be 
some  faint  eddy  of  air  with  the  danger 
smell  in  it,  reached  him  then ;  he  laid  his 
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great  antlers  back  on  his  shoulders,  moose 
fashion,  and  lunged  away  at  a  terriRc 
pace  through  the  woods.  I  could  fancy 
his  teeth  gritting  and  his  eyes  at  squint  as 
some  snapping  branch  whacked  his  sensi- 
tive antlers  and  made  him  grunt 

It  was  that  same  night,  I  think,  that 
I  had  another  bit  of  this  hunting,  which 
fills  one's  soul  with  peace  and  gives 
him  a  curious  sense  of  understanding  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  Wood  Folk. 
I  was  gliding  along  in  my  canoe  in  the 
late  twilight  over  still  water,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wild,  high  meadow-grass,  when  a  low 
quacking  and  talking  of  wild  ducks  came 
to  my  ears.  I  pushed  the  canoe  silently 
into  the  first  open  bogan  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sounds,  till  I  was  so  near 
that  I  dared  not  go  another  foot,  when 
I  rose  up  cautiously  and  peered  over 
the  grass  tops.  There  were  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  splendid  birds — four 
or  five  broods  at  least,  and  each  brood  led 
by  its  mother.  For  two  or  three  days  I  had 
noticed  them  flying  about,  exercising  their 
wings  in  preparation  for  the  long  autumn 
flights.  Now  they  were  all  gathered  on 
a  dry  mud  flat  surrounded  by  tall  grass, 
playing  together  and  evidently  getting 
acquainted.  In  the  middle  of  the  flat 
were  two  or  three  tussocks,  on  which  the 
grass  had  been  trampled  and  torn  down. 
There  was  always  a  duck  on  each  of  these 
tussocks,  and  below  him  were  four  or  Ave 
more  that  were  plainly  trying  to  get  up ; 
but  the  top  was  small  and  had  room  for 
but  one,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  quacking 
and  good-natured  scrambling  for  the  place 
of  vantage.  Other  birds  scampered  in 
pairs  from  one  side  of  the  flat  to  the  other, 
and  there  was  one  curious  procession,  or 
race — five  or  six  birds  that  started  abreast, 
and  very  slowly,  and  ended  with  a  rush 
and  a  headlong  dive  into  the  grasses  of 
the  opposite  shore.  Here  and  there  about 
the  edges  of  the  playground  an  old  mother 
bird  sat  on  a  tussock,  and  looked  down 
on  the  wild,  unconscious  play,  wiggling 
her  tail  in  satisfaction  and  anon  stretching 
her  neck  to  look  and  listen  watchfully. 
The  voices  of  the  playing  birds  were  curi- 
ously low  and  subdued,  reminding  me 
strongly  of  some  Indian  children  that  I 
had  once  seen  playing.  At  times  the 
quacking  had  a  faint,  ventriloquous  effect, 
seeming  to  come  from  far  away;  and 
again  it  ceased  absolutely  at  a  sign  from 


some  watchful  mother,  though  the  play 
went  steadily  on,  as  if  even  in  their  play 
they  must  be  mindful  of  the  enemies  that 
were  watching  and  listening  everywhere 
to  catch  them. 

As  I  rose  a  bit  higher  to  see  some 
birds  that  were  very  near  me  but  screened 
by  the  meadow-grass,  my  foot  touched  a 
paddle  and  rattled  it  slightly.  A  single 
quack,  different  from  all  others,  followed 
instantly,  and  every  bird  stopped  just 
where  he  was  and  stretched  his  neck  high 
to  listen.  One  mother  bird  saw  me, 
though  I  could  not  tell  which  one  it  was 
until  she  slipped  down  from  her  bog  and 
waddled  bravely  across  in  my  direction. 
Then  a  curious  thing  happened,  which  I 
have  often  seen  and  wondered  at  among 
gregarious  birds  and  animals.  A  signal 
was  given,  but  without  any  sound  that  my 
ears  could  detect  in  the  intense  twilight 
stillness.  It  was  as  if  a  sudden  impulse 
had  been  sent  out  like  an  electric  shock 
to  every  bird  in  the  large  flock.  At  the 
same  instant  every  duck  crouched  and 
sprang ;  the  wings  struck  down  sharply ; 
the  flock  rose  together  as  if  flung  up  from 
a  pigeon-trap,  and  disappeared  with  a 
rush  of  wings  and  a  hoarse  tumult  of 
quacking  that  told  every  other  bird  on  the 
great  marsh  that  danger  was  afoot.  Wings 
flapped  loudly  here  and  there;  bitterns 
squawked  ;  herons  croaked  ;  a  spike  buck 
whistled  and  jumped  close  at  hand ;  a 
passing  musquash  went  down  with  a  slap 
of  his  tail  and  a  plunge  like  a  falling  rock. 
Then  silence  settled  over  the  marsh  again, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  to  tell  what 
Wood  Folk  were  abroad  in  the  still  night, 
nor  what  business  or  pleasure  occupied 
them. 

Formerly  caribou  might  be  found  on 
these  same  waterways,  and  they  are  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  game  that 
can  be  hunted  without  a  gun ;  but  years 
ago  a  grub  destroyed  all  the  larches,  on 
which  the  wandering  woodland  caribou 
depend  largely  for  food.  The  deer,  which 
are  already  as  many  as  the  country  can 
support  in  winter,  take  care  of  the  rest  of 
the  good  browse,  so  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  the  caribou  but  to  cross  over 
the  line  into  New  Brunswick,  where  larches 
are  plenty  and  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  the  barren-moss  that  can  be  dug 
up  out  of  the  snow.  Better  still,  if  one  is 
after  caribou,  is  the   great  wilderness  of 
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northern  Newfoundland,  where  the  cari- 
bou spend  the  summer  and  where  from  a 
mountain  top  one  may  count  hundreds  of 
the  splendid  animals  scattered  over  the 
country  below  in  every  direction.  And 
hunting  them  so,  with  the  object  of  finding 
out  the  secrets  of  their  curious  lives — why, 
for  instance,  each  herd  often  chooses  its 
own  burying-ground,  or  why  a  bull  caribou 
loves  to  pound  a  hollow  stump  for  hours 
at  a  time — this  is,  to  my  mind,  infinitely 
better  sport  than  the  hunt  for  a  head. 

Once  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps,  if  you 
haunt  the  wildest  spots  in  the  northern 
forests,  you  may  regret  that  you  have  no 
firearms  with  you,  for  a  cold  chill  of  fear 
in  your  back  makes  the  cold  chill  of  a 
rifle-barrel  in  your  hand  a  very  welcome 
sensation.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  panther  is  extinct  in  the  East,  and 
who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  your  meeting 
him;  but  once,  in  the  Little  Southwest 
in  New  Brunswick,  I  found  where  some- 
thing had  recently  killed  a  caribou  and 
dragged  it  away.  Following  the  trail,  I 
came  upon  a  den  and  a  mother  panther 
with  her  kitten.  Once  also,  when  fishing 
on  another  very  wild  stream,  I  noticed  a 
nervous  movement  among  some  logs  on 
the  shore  just  beyond  where  my  fly  had 
fallen.  It  was  a  tail,  the  tip  end  that 
cannot  long  be  quiet,  and  from  this  nerv- 
ous flipping  and  curling  I  made  out  sud- 
denly the  gray  outlines  of  a  great  beast 
stretched  out  on  a  log  watching  me  stead- 
ily with  fierce  eyes  that  seemed  to  look 
through  and  through  me  at  my  fishing. 
There  was  a  swift  moment  when  I  longed 
for  the  rifle  that  was  far  away  in  camp ; 
but  the  instant  the  creature  knew  he  was 
discovered  he  vanished  like  a  shadow  of 
the  woods.  For  the  panther,  if  you  ever 
do  stumble  upon  one  of  the  rare  survivors 
in  the  deepest  wilderness,  has  learned 
long  ago  that  man  is  a  creature  to  be  let 
severely  alone ;  and  your  rifle,  like  most  of 
the  medicines  you  carry,  is  not  necessary 
at  all  except  for  the  mental  comfort  of 
having  it  along. 

To  the  hunter  without  a  gun  there  is  no 
close  season  on  any  game,  and  a  doe  and  her 
fawns  are  better  hunting  than  a  ten-point 
buck.  By  land  or  water  he  is  always 
ready ;  there  are  no  labors  for  effects, 
except  what  he  chooses  to  impose  upon 
himself ;  no  disappointments  are  possible, 
for  whether  his  game  be  still  or  on  the 


jump,  shy  as  a  wilderness  raven  or  full  of 
curiosity  as  a  blue  jay,  he  always  finds 
something  to  stow  away  on  his  heart  in 
the  place  where  he  keeps  things  that  he 
loves  to  remember.  Now  it  is  the  water- 
spiders — skaters  the  boys  call  them — that 
play  a  curious  game  among  the  grass  stems. 
Now  it  is  an  otter  and  her  cubs  playing  on 
the  surface,  that  sink  when  they  see  you 
and  suddenly  come  up  near  your  canoe, 
like  a  log  shot  up  on  end,  and,  with  half 
their  bodies  out  of  water  to  see  better,  say 
w-h-e-e-e-yew  !  like  a  baby  seal,  to  express 
their  wonder  at  such  a  queer  thing  in  the 
water.  Now  it  is  a  mother  loon  taking 
her  young  on  her  back  as  they  leave  the 
eggs,  and  carrying  them  around  the  lake 
awhile  to  dry  them  thoroughly  in  the  sun 
before  she  dives  from  under  them  and 
wets  them  for  the  first  time;  and  you 
must  follow  a  long  while  before  you  find 
out  why.  Now  it  is  a  bear  and  her  cubs — 
I  watched  three  of  them  for  an  hour  or 
more,  one  afternoon,  as  they  gathered 
blueberries.  At  first  they  champed  them 
from  the  bushes,  stems,  leaves,  and  all, 
just  as  they  grew.  Again,  when  they 
found  a  good  bush,  a  little  one  with  lots 
of  berries,  they  would  bite  it  off  close  to 
the  ground,  or  tear  it  up  by  the  roots, 
and  then,  taking  it  by  the  stem  with  both 
paws,  would  pull  it  through  their  mouths 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  stripping  off 
every  berry  and  throwing  the  useless  bush 
away.  Again  they  would  strike  the  bushes 
with  their  paws,  knocking  off  a  shower  of 
the  ripest  berries,  and  then  scrape  them 
all  together  into  a  pile  very  carefully  and 
gobble  them  down  at  a  single  mouthful. 
And  whenever,  in  wandering  about  after 
a  good  bush,  one  of  the  cubs  spied  the 
other  busy  at  an  unusually  good  find,  it 
gave  one  a  curious  remembrance  of  his 
own  boyhood  to  see  the  little  fellow  rush 
up  whimpering  to  get  his  share  before  all 
the  bushes  should  be  stripped  clean  by 
the  other. 

That  was  good  hunting.  It  made  one 
glad  to  let  even  this  rare  prowler  of  the 
woods  go  in  peace.  And  that  suggests 
the  very  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
the  hunter  without  a  gun — "  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  him,"  for  something  of  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Saint  Francis  comes  with  him, 
and  when  he  goes  he  leaves  no  pain  nor 
death  nor  fear  of  man  behind  him. 


JOHN  A\UI 

BY    RAY    STANNARD     BAIC&R 


•  ^  '     itTTi^rfJ.J'i'j:. 


**  Climb  the  mountains  and  get  their  Kood  tidings. 
Nature's  peace  will  flow  into  you  as  sunshine  flows  into 
trees.  The  winds  will  blow  their  own  freshness  into  you, 
and  the  storms  their  energy,  while  cares  will  drop  off 
like  autumn  leaves."— John  Muir. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  biojrraphy,  in 
giving  us  John  Muir,  "  geologist, 
botanist,  and  lover  of  Nature," 
illustrated  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
define  a  man  of  genius  with  mere  names. 
For  when  his  various  eminences  have 
been  set  down  one  after  another,  fairly 
and  exactly,  we  discover  that  the  man, 
after  all,  is  not  there.  Geologist  John 
Muir  certainly  is,  for  no  man  is  more 
eminently  an  authority  than  he  on  the 
work  performed  by  glaciers  in  sculpturing 
the  mountain  landscape.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Alaskan  glaciers,  first  explored 
by  him,  bears  the  name  Muir  Glacier ; 
and  no  scientist  is  better  informed  than 
he  on  the  geological  wonders  of  the  great 
valleys  and  mountains  of  Western  North 
America — the  "  grand  side  of  the  conti- 
nent," he  calls  it.  Botanist  he  is,  too, 
the  recognized  authority  on  the  flora  of 
the  Sierras,  especially  the  pines,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  years  of  study.  Two 
universities  have  attested  with  honorary 
degrees  the  value  of  his  work  in  these 
branches  of  science.  And,  truly,  John 
Muir  is  a  lover  of  Nature.  Emerson  said 
of  him,  "He  is  more  wonderful  than 
Thoreau."     Few  men,  indeed,  have  ever 


given  themselves  to  Nature  so  freely  as 
John  Muir. 

Still  other  names  might  be  added  to 
those  of  the  dictionary  of  biography. 
John  Muir  is  also  an  author,  who  has 
written  with  rare  literary  and  poetic 
charm  of  his  mountains  and  glaciers  and 
trees ;  he  is  a  traveler,  a  "  wanderer,"  he 
would  call  it,  for  he  has  explored  the 
jungles  of  Cuba  and  Central  America, 
the  glaciers  of  Alaska,  Siberia,  Norway, 
and  Switzerland,  the  deserts  of  Utah,  the 
forests  of  Canada,  and,  best  of  all,  he 
knows  the  valleys  and  peaks  of  his  own 
Sierras ;  he  is  an  inventor,  having  won 
his  earliest  successes  in  devising  curious 
and  ingenious  mechanical  devices ;  and, 
finally,  he  is  a  rancher,  the  master  of  a 
fruitful  valley  in  central  California,  with 
wide-spreading  vineyards  and  orchards 
and  a  house  set  on  a  hill. 

But  even  these  added  names,  though 
they  indicate  some  of  the  diverse  activities 
of  a  remarkable  man,  fail  in  giving  us 
John  Muir.  We  are  interested,  not  so 
much  in  what  John  Muir  has  done,  though 
he  has  done  much,  as  in  what  he  is— the 
man  of  rare  personal  charm,  of  ripe  phi- 
losophy, of  gentle  humor,  of  deep,  even 
mystical,  appreciation  of  natural  beauty, 
the  friend  of  the  wild  things  of  the  woods, 
the  poet  of  trees  and  waterfalls. 

John  Muir's  life  appeals  to  us  because 
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it  is  a  complete  expression  of  a  deep 
human  instinct  which  we  have  often  felt, 
and  throttled — the  instinct  which  urges 
us  to  throw  off  our  besieging  restraints 
and  complexities,  to  climb  the  hills  and 
lie  down  under  the  trees,  to  be  simple 
and  natural.  John  Muir  not  only  felt 
that  impulse,  but  he  really  escaped.  "  Go- 
ing to  the  mountains,"  he  believed,  "  is 
going  home."  And  the  fact  that  he  dared 
to  follow  his  impulse,  and  that  now,  after 
a  long  life  devoted  with  singular  fidelity 
of  purpose  to  winning  the  loving  confi- 
dences of  mountain  and  glacier,  forest 
and  flower,  the  ardor  of  the  impulse  is  in 
no  wise  dimmed,  gives  us  a  sense  of  com- 
pleteness, shows  us  in  projection,  worked 
out  with  joy,  an  instinct  of  our  own.  And 
we  want  to  know  more  of  John  Muir, 
and  to  hear  some  of  the  new  and  strange 
things  he  must  have  to  tell  us. 

John  Muir's  career  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  beginning  on  the  day  that  he  set 
forth,  a  raw  country  boy,  to  conquer  the 
world,  hope  in  his  heart  and  an  odd 
bundle  of  whittled  wooden  machinery  on 
his  shoulder.  He  had  made  a  thermom- 
eter out  of  the  end  rod  of  his  father's 
wagon,  so  fastening  it  to  the  side  of  the 
house  that  the  expansion  of  the  iron  in 
varying  degrees  of  heat  was  indicated  on 
a  large  dial.  He  had  invented  and  built 
an  automatic  sawmill,  and  several  wooden 
clocks,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a 
scythe  hung  on  a  burr-oak  sapling,  repre- 
senting the  scythe  of  old  Father  Time — a 
good  timekeeper,  indicating  the  days  of 
the  week  and  month,  and  having  attach- 
ments for  other  inventions — for  lighting 
fires  and  lamps,  a  bedstead  that  set  the 
sleeper  on  his  feet  at  any  desired  time, 
and  so  on.  He  had  also  invented  an 
automatic  arrangement  for  feeding  horses, 
a  bathing-machine,  barometer,  pyrometer, 
hydrometer,  safety  locks,  etc.,  all  original, 
even  the  clocks,  he  never  at  that  time 
having  seen  the  works  of  any  sort  of  time- 
keeper. For  he  had  grown  up  on  a  back- 
woods farm  in  what  was  then  the  wilder- 
ness of  Wisconsin,  near  Fox  River,  twelve 
miles  from  Fort  Winnebago.  His  father 
was  a  sturdy,  hard-working  Scotchman  of 
the  old  school,  deeply  and  sincerely  relig- 
ious, with  stem  notions  concerning  the 
training  of  his  boys  and  girls.  Daniel 
Muir  had  been  a  grain  merchant  in  Dun- 
bar,  on   the    Frith  of   Forth,    Scotland, 


where  John  was  born  (April  21,  1838) 
and  spent  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  come  to  America  that  he  might 
own  land  and  make  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  world.  It  was  pioneer  work  of  the 
hardest  kind— chopping  trees,  clearing 
land,  and  building  barns — and  the  hours 
were  long,  so  that  when  supper  was  eaten 
and  the  Bible  read  it  was  lime  for  bed. 
But  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Muir  family 
was  ambitious,  often  taking  his  mathe- 
matical problems  with  him  to  the  fields 
and  working  them  out  on  chips  from  the 
trees  that  he  felled  ;  and  though  he  knew 
that  his  father's  rules  were  like  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  never  changeable, 
and  that  he  could  not  hope  for  more  time 
to  read  in  the  evening,  he  was  finally  told 
that  he  might  get  up  as  early  as  he  liked 
in  the  morning.  Though  accustomed  to 
sleep  ten  hours  every  night,  he  now  broke 
off  sharply  to  five  hours  by  sheer  force  of 
will. 

"  It  was  winter,"  he  said ;  "  a  boy  sleeps 
soundly  after  chopping  and  fence-building 
all  day  in  frosty  air  and  snow;  therefore 
I  feared  I  would  not  be  able  to  take 
any  advantage  of  the  granted  permission. 
For  I  was  always  asleep  at  six  o'clock 
when  father  called,  the  early-rising  ma- 
chine was  not  then  made,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  awake  me.  Going  to  bed  won- 
dering whether  I  could  compel  myself  to 
awake  before  the  regular  hour  and  deter- 
mined to  try,  I  was  delighted  next  morn- 
ing to  find  myself  early  called  by  will,  the 
power  of  which  over  sleep  I  then  for  the 
first  time  discovered.  Throwing  myself 
out  of  bed  and  lighting  a  candle,  eager  to 
learn  how  much  time  had  been  gained,  I 
found  it  was  only  one  o'clock,  leaving  five 
hours  all  my  own  before  the  work  of  the 
farm  began.  At  this  same  hour  all  winter 
long  my  will,  like  a  good  angel,  awoke 
me,  and  never  did  time  seem  more  glori- 
ously precious  and  rich.  Fire  was  not 
allowed,  so  to  escape  the  frost  I  went 
down  cellar,  and  there  read  some  favorite 
book  or  marked  out  some  invention  that 
haunted  me." 

And  in  those  long,  quiet  hours,  robbed 
of  sleep,  he  not  only  invented  machines 
but  he  read  many  books — all  he  could  buy 
or  borrow  from  neighbors,  the  best  of 
them,  after  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
being  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Plutarch's 
Lives,"  Josephus,  Milton,  Burns's  poems, 
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Hugh  Miller's  works,  and  Scott's  novels! 
The  novels  were  forbidden  and  most  of 
the  others  frowned  on  as  leading  away 
from  the  Bible.  Daniel  Muir  believed 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Latin  grammar 
should  be  the  chief  if  not  the  only  books 
in  the  library,  and  before  he  was  eleven 
years  old  John  had  learned  in  the  hard 
yet  effectual  school  of  the  birch  switch  to 
recite  from  memory  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old ; 
and  at  that  age  he  knew  the  Latin  and 
French  grammars  almost  as  well.  All 
this  seemed  hard  training  to  a  boy  fond 
of  the  fields,  but  in  later  years  it  was  a 
precious  possession,  for  there  is  no  school 
in  literary  style  to  equal  King  James's 
Bible.  John  Muir  tells  with  delightful 
humor  how  his  father  frowned  on  these 
early  risings,  but  that,  having  once  given 
his  word,  Scotch-like ,  he  would  not  go 
back  on  it,  even  though  he  felt  that  his 
permission  had  been  interpreted  quite  too 
faithfully  according  to  the  letter.  How 
he  trembled  lest  his  father  should  discover 
his  inventions  and  deem  it  his  duty  to  bum 
them  upl  After  the  spare  hours  and 
minutes  of  a  year  or  more  had  been  spent 
in  secret  on  the  construction  of  one  of  his 
curious  clocks,  his  sister  came  to  him 
whispering,  "  Feyther  kens  what  yer  doin', 
John."  But,  fortunately,  Daniel  Muir 
had  not  the  heart  to  destroy  the  invention, 
satisfying  his  conscience  by  solemnly  con- 
demning the  wicked  waste  of  time  on 
nonsense  which  should  be  given  to  study 
of  God's  Word.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
great  machine  for  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing was  finally  completed  and  set  to  tick- 
ing in  the  parlor,  Daniel  Muir  stepped  in 
quietly,  watch  in  hand,  when  he  thought 
he  was  alone,  to  see  if  the  wooden  clock 
struck  exactly  on  the  second. 

In  1860  John  Muir's  neighbors,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  great  genius,  advised 
him  to  take  some  of  the  most  portable  of 
his  inventions  to  a  State  fair  about  to 
be  held  in  Madison,  assuring  him  that  they 
would  enable  him  to  enter  any  sort  of 
machine-shop  he  liked.  But  surely,  he 
objected,  among  such  grand  machinery  as 
will  be  there  nobody  will  look  at  my  poor 
wooden  things.  Yes,  they  will,  said  his 
encouraging  friends,  because  they  are 
original ;  there's  nothing  like  them.  Go 
ahead  and  don't  be  afraid ;  a  Marquette 
County  farm  is  no  place  for  you ;  you're 


dead  sure  to  get  on  in  the  world  and  be 
whatever  you  like. 

Since  coming  to  Wisconsin  he  seldom 
had  been  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from 
his  father's  farm,  and  yet  he  started  out 
with  barely  six  dollars  in  his  pocket,  full 
of  vague  hope  and  innocent  ignorance, 
never  expecting  that  anything  wonderful 
would  be  seen  in  any  of  his  whittled 
machines,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  they  opened  all  doors  to  him. 
When  the  train  that  was  to  carry  him  to 
Madison  came  in,  the  conductor  showed 
so  much  interest  in  his  curious  bundle  that 
he  was  emboldened  to  ask  permission  to 
ride  on  the  engine,  although  he  had  not 
been  on  a  railroad  train  since  coming  from 
Scotland.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
against  the  rules  ;  he  was  completely  fasci- 
nated in  the  locomotive  as  a  marvelous 
mechanism ;  and,  astonishing  as  it  may 
seem,  a  momentary  glance  at  his  strange 
bundle  so  interested  the  conductor  and 
the  engineer  that  he  was  actually  allowed 
to  ride  on  the  tender,  except  when  near- 
ing  stations,  all  the  way  to  Madison. 
Next  to  a  trip  on  a  mountain  avalanche, 
which. he  took  quite  involuntarily  years 
later,  he  says  it  was  the  most  exciting  ride 
he  ever  had.  When  he  reached  the  Fair 
grounds,  he  found  the  superintendent  only 
too  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  exhibiting 
such  marvels,  and  they  soon  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  fine  arts  hall^ 
where  young  Muir,  too  shy  to  pose  as  the 
inventor,  mingled  with  the  crowd  and 
heard  the  admiring  comments  of  the 
spectators.  Though  suddenly  finding  him- 
self a  celebrity,  he  refused,  quaintly 
enough,  to  read  the  accounts  of  his  inven- 
tions which  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
because  his  father  had  always  warned  him 
of  the  deadly  poison  of  praise.  After 
various  adventures  in  Madison  and 
Prairie  du  Chien,  studying  mathematics, 
drawing,  pattern-making,  etc.,  he  learned 
from  a  student  he  chanced  to  meet  that 
he  could  attend  the  State  University  at  a 
cost  of  a  dollar  a  week  or  even  less ;  and 
for  four  years  he  was  a  student,  support- 
ing himself  largely  by  working  in  the 
harvest-fields,  by  teaching  school,  and 
doing  all  manner  of  odd  jobs.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  mathematics,  geol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  botany,  taking  the 
same  course  in  chemistry  year  after  year, 
and  spending  much  time  besides  in  exper- 
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iroents,  caring  comparatively  little  for  the 
languages,  or  for  the  usual  rewards  of  a 
college  career.  At  the  end  of  his  irreg- 
ular four  years*  course  he  departed,  with- 
out a  diploma,  though  years  later  his 
Alma  Mater  felt  honored  in  making  him  a 
doctor  of  laws  and  Harvard  University 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science. 

Though  he  found  himself  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  natural 
sciences,  he  did  not  lose  his  enthusiasm 
as  an  inventor.  His  room  at  the  Univer- 
sity must  have  been  a  place  of  wonders. 


Besides  the  getting-up  machine,  young 
Muir  built  a  desk  so  operated  by  clock- 
work that  it  brought  his  books  before  him, 
each  in  its  turn,  and  exactly  at  the  time 
when  he  should  begin  its  study.  After 
the  time-arangements  had  been  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  for  each  study, 
the  machine  continued  to  operate  whether 
he  was  on  hand  or  not.  Another  inven- 
tion registered  the  growth  of  plant  stems 
during  each  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  related  that  where  he  once  taught 
school  he  fitted  up  a  machine  which 
lighted  the  fire  for  him  every  morning,  so 
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that  he  did  not  have  to  reach  the  school- 
house  so  early. 

It  was  during  his  college  course  that 
his  deep  love  for  wandenng  afield  and 
studying  out-of-door  life  first  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  botanical  rambles  around  the 
Madison  lakes.  After  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity he  vanished  in  the  northern  wilder- 
ness about  the  Great  Lakes  to  study  the 
plants  and  rocks.  When  his  bread-money 
was  spent,  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  again 
in  a  mill  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  where  hand- 
rakes,  broom  and  pitchfork  handles  were 
manufactured,  and  where  he  invented  an 
entirely  new  set  of  automatic  machinery, 
which  saved  about  half  the  labor  formerly 
involved  ;  he  spent  all  his  spare  hours  in 
the  adjacent  woods.  But  he  was  not  ready 
yet  to  give  himself  fully  to  outdoor  scien- 
tific work,  which,  in  those  days  especially, 
would  not  have  yielded  him  bread,  to  say 
nothing  of  butter.  Next  he  went  to  Indian- 
apolis, where  he  found  employment  for  a 
time  in  a  carriage-material  factory,  and 
where  an  unfortunate,  or  perhaps  fortu- 
nate, accident  deprived  him  for  a  time  of 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  probably  changed 
the  course  of  his  whole  career.  Writing 
of  this  accident  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Carr, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  professors  at  Madi- 
son, he  said : 

**  I  felt  neither  pain  nor  faintness,  the 
thought  was  so  tremendous  that  my  right 
eye  was  gone,  that  I  should  never  look  at 
a  flower  again."  Escaping  from  his  dark 
room,  he  set  out  on  yet  longer  walks,  deter- 
mined to  lay  in  as  great  a  store  as  possible 
while  light  lasted. 

In  1867  he  started  from  Louisville, 
with  a  plant-press  on  his  back,  a  small 
bag,  and  three  books — the  New  Testament, 
Bums's  poems,  and  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost''  Thus  free  and  glad,  he  made  his 
way,  afoot  and  alone,  over  a  thousand 
miles  to  Florida,  where  he  reveled  for  a 
time  in  the  deep  flowery  swamps  and 
jungles,  crossing  then  to  Cuba.  During 
most  of  this  journey  he  slept  on  the  ground 
out-of-doors,  both  by  preference  and  be- 
cause he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  other 
lodgings.  He  did  not  avoid  human  habi- 
tation, nor  did  he  seek  it,  finding  his  deej>- 
est  pleasure  in  winning  the  secrets  of  the 
woods.  Even  at  this  early  day  he  revealed 
the  rare  sensitiveness  toward  what  may 
be  called  the  personality  of  trees  and 
flowers,  which   finds  such   delicate  and 


poetic  expression  everywhere  in  his  later 
writings.     He  writes  to  Mrs.  Carr : 

"The  dear  little  conservative  green 
mosses  have  elevated  their  smooth  shin- 
ing shafts  and  stand  side  by  side,  every 
cowl  properly  plaited  and  drawn  down 
just  far  enough,  every  hood  with  its  dainty 
slant,  their  fashions  unchanging  because 
perfect." 

Though  originally  intending  to  explore 
the  Amazon  River  from  its  highest  source 
to  the  sea,  Muir  found  himself  so  racked 
with  fever  contracted  in  the  Florida 
swamps  that  he  departed  for  California 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is 
significant  of  his  great  love  for  the  moun- 
tains that  he  should  have  remained  just 
one  day  in  San  Francisco,  though  it  must 
have  been  at  that  time,  April,  1863,  a  most 
fascinating  city,  brilliant  with  the  color  of 
the  new  Western  life.  He  set  his  face 
eastward,  where  the  white  Sierra,  which 
he  was  soon  to  know  so  well,  rose  in  the 
distance.  In  his  accounts  of  this  trip  on 
foot  through  the  wonderful  San  Joaquin 
valley,  then  in  its  virgin  glory  of  plant 
and  flower,  mostly  untouched  as  yet  by 
plows  and  "  hoofed  locusts,"  one  is  con- 
scious in  eveiy  line  of  a  fine  note  of  exul- 
tation. He  was  free  in  a  pure  wilderness ; 
he  had  escaped. 

"  Sauntering  in  any  direction,"  he 
writes,  "  hundreds  of  these  happy  sun- 
plants  brushed  against  my  feet  at  eyery 
step,  and  closed  over  them  as  if  I  were 
wading  in  liquid  gold.  The  air  was  sweet 
with  fragrance,  the  larks  sang  their  blessed 
songs,  rising  on  the  wing  as  I  advanced, 
then  sinking  out  of  sight  in  the  polleny 
sod,  while  myriads  of  wild  bees  stirred 
the  lower  air  with  their  monotonous  hum — 
monotonous,  yet  forever  fresh  and  sweet  as 
every-day  sunshine.  Hares  and  spermo- 
philes  showed  themselves  in  considerable 
numbers  in  shallow  places,  and  small 
bands  of  antelopes  were  almost  constantly 
in  sight,  gazing  curiously  from  some  slight 
elevation  and  then  bounding  swiftly  away 
with  unrivaled  grace  of  motion. 

"The  great  yellow  days  circled  by 
uncounted,  while  I  drifted  toward  the 
north,  observing  the  countless  forms  of 
life  thronging  about  me,  lying  down 
almost  anywhere  at  the  approach  of  night. 
And  what  glorious  botanical  beds  I  had  \ 
Oftentimes  on  awakening  I  would  find 
several  new  species  leaning  over  me  and 
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looking  me  full  in  the  face,  so  that  my 
studies  would  begin  before  rising." 

A  few  months  after  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco Muir  reached  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
glorious  in  nature,  he  decided  to  renounce 
all  his  inventions  and  devote  his  life  to 
the  study  of  the  inventions  of  God. 
Though  he  could  live  on  little  enough — 
he  has  said  fifty  cents  a  week — that  little 
was  necessary,  and  one  season  he  herded 
sheep,  and  then  he  made  his  mechanical 
knowledge  serviceable  in  building  a  small 
sawmill  in  Yosemite,  to  be  used  for  cut- 
ting fallen  trees.  The  hotel-keeper  who 
employed  him  was  somewhat  doubtful  of 
his  ability,  for  Muir  had  earned  the  title 
of  "one  of  them  botany  fellers,"  but,  busi- 
ness having  called  the  owner  away  for  a 
few  months,  he  was  glad  on  his  return  to 
find  the  mill  running.  Out  over  the  water- 
wheel  Muir  built  himself  a  little  cubby  of 
a  den,  hanging  like  a  swallow's  nest  to 
the  gable  of  the  building,  with  one  window 
opening  to  the  grandeur  of  the  valley. 
It  was  approached  by  a  steep,  narrow 
plank  ladder,  making  it  rather  difficult  of 
access  to  careless  visitors.  Here  he  kept 
his  treasures,  his  collections  of  cones  and 
plants,  here  he  filled  some  of  his  volumi- 
nous note-books  with  sketches  and  closely 
written  memoranda,  and  here  he  enter- 
tained Emerson,  though  he  must  have 
trembled  when  he  saw  the  tall,  angular, 
awkward  form  of  the  poet  climbing  his 
perilous  ladder.  Undoubtedly  he  showed 
Emerson  his  treasures  with  the  same 
unconscious  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
exhibits  them  to-rfay.  "  Man,"  he  says, 
with  a  quaint  bit  of  Scotch  in  his  voice, 
"  but  that's  a  grand  tree,"  or,  "  Isn't  that 
an  awful  queer  muggins  of  a  cone!" 
An)rway,  we  know  that  Emerson  enjoyed 
Muir,  and  insisted  on  seeing  much  of  him, 
and  that  when  he  returned  he  told  Asa 
Gray  about  him,  and  when  Gray  visited 
the  Sierras  he  searched  Muir  out  and 
made  a  friend  of  him.  Muir  paid  his 
highest  compliment  to  Emerson  by  com- 
paring him  with  the  grandest  of  trees. 
'*  He  is  the  Sequoia  of  the  human  race." 
Afterwards  other  botanists  besides  Asa 
Gray  came  to  the  Yosemite — the  famous 
Torrey,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  others — 
and  they  all  sought  out  Muir,  not  only 
for  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
plant-forms  of  his  valley,  but  for  himself. 


his  quaint  philosophy,  and  his  abundant 
humor.  More  than  once  Muir  was  tempted 
by  his  friends  to  quit  his  life  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  they  looked  upon  as  a  hard- 
ship, but  he  with  joy,  and  take  up  a  pro- 
fessorship somewhere  in  the  East ;  but  he 
replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  profes- 
sors in  the  colleges  and  few  obser\'ers  in 
the  wilderness.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  ever 
tempted  him  far  from  the  mountains. 

In  order  to  see  something  of  the  deserts 
and  mountain  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin, 
Muir  joined  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1876  and  worked  for 
three  years,  mostly  in  Nevada  and  Utah, 
He  tells  with  humor  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Mormon  pioneers  of  what  was 
then  an  almost  undiscovered  country ;  for 
Muir,  though  most  deeply  interested  in 
mountains,  glaciers,  and  trees,  was  never 
a  recluse,  never  unsociable ;  his  sympa- 
thies were  broad  enough  to  include  the 
human  species,  and  his  vision  seems  all 
the  clearer  for  his  having  come  to  men 
fresh  from  the  hills.  His  writings  abound 
in  nice  bits  of  characterization  of  miners, 
pioneers,  Indians,  bee-hunters,  and  others 
of  the  wandering  sort  whom  he  met  on 
his  travels.  Having  completed  his  work 
with  the  Geodetic  Survey,  Muir  set  out 
for  Alaska  in  1879  to  study  the  work  of 
glaciers ;  and  there  he  discovered  Glacier 
Bay  and  the  magnificent  river  of  ice 
which  has  since  borne  his  name — Muir 
Glacier.  Indeed,  he  traversed  vast 
stretches  of  the  ice-country  between  the 
coast  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon 
and  McKenzie  Rivers,  nearly  always  alone 
or  with  a  few  Indians  as  his  sole  com- 
panions, braving  dangers  and  difficulties 
and  enduring  hardships  which  to  an 
ordinary  man  must  seem  wholly  insuper- 
able. In  1881,  as  a  member  of  the  Arctic 
relief  expedition  which  sailed  in  the 
Corwin  to  search  for  De  Long  and  the 
lost  Jeannette,  he  was  able  to  extend 
his  study  of  glaciers  far  up  in  the  Behring 
Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Siberia.  No 
scientist,  indeed,  was  ever  better  informed 
on  the  world's  glaciers  than  John  Muir. 
After  exploring  the  most  notable  ice- rivers 
of  North  America  and  the  action  of 
ancient  glaciers  about  the  coast  of  Behring 
Sea  and  the  adjacent  Arctic  regions,  Muir 
was  able  in  1893  to  gratify  a  long-cher- 
ished scheme  of  visiting  Norway  and 
Switzerland  and   seeing  for  himself  the 
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fiords  and  mountains  already  famous  to 
science,  so  that  he  could  compare  them 
with  those  of  western  America  that  he 
knew  most  intimately,  and  draw  with  more 
certainty  the  great  conclusions  which  his 
studies  now  suggested. 

To  Muir,  a  glacier,  indeed,  is  almost  a 
living  and  toiling  presence,  a  mighty 
world-force  which  in  the  hand  of  God  has 
fashioned  the  mountains,  carved  out  the 
valleys  and  lake  basins,  and  given  us  most 
of  that  which  is  beautiful  in  new  mountain 
landscapes.  He  tells  of  going  forth  to 
**  see  God  making  landscapes,"  and  ex- 
plains how  the  "features  of  the  moun- 
tains "  were  developed  and  polished  into 
beauty  by  the  patient  action  of  the  ice- 
river.  Indeed,  one  who  talks  long 
with  John  Muir  cannot  help  feeling  the 
very  personal  presence  of  the  mountains. 
He  speaks  of  the  'landscape  counte- 
nance "  and  the  "  expressive  outspoken- 
ness of  the  cafion  rocks"  as  he  might 
speak  of  the  countenance  or  the  voice  of 
a  friend.  Before  Muir's  time  science  de- 
clared that  the  great  valley  of  the  Yosem- 
ite  and  other  similar  gorges  were  formed 
by  terrific  cataclysms  of  nature  during 
which  a  portion  of  the  earth  sank  in,  leav- 
ing behind  awful  chasms  and  gulches ;  but 
Muir  discovered  that  these  glorious  moun- 
tain temples  and  palaces  were  the  result 
of  the  slow,  orderly,  grinding  action  of 
glaciers  working  through  thousands  of 
years  on  rocks  of  peculiar  physical  struc- 
ture. He  traced  out  the  courses  of  scores 
of  these  ancient  glaciers,  and,  what  was 
more,  he  discovered  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
five  small  residual  glaciers  in  the  high 
Sierras,  where  some  of  the  best-informed 
scientists  asserted  with  confidence  that 
no  glaciers  existed.  So  enthusiastic  was 
he  in  his  studies  that  he  once  braved  the 
sublime  and  awful  spectacle  of  an  earth- 
quake in  Yosemite  Valley,  which  shook 
down,  with  solemn  thunder,  from  cliff  and 
precipice,  uncounted  thousands  of  tons  of 
rock,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the 
talus  or  rocky  refuse  at  the  sides  of  that 
great  valley  was  the  result  of  earthquakes. 
It  is  significant  of  Muir's  absorption  of 
interest  in  these  great  natural  wonders 
that  when  he  first  heard  the  rumblings  of 
the  earthquake,  waking  him  from  sleep, 
his  scientific  enthusiasm  should  instantly 
have  risen  uppermost,  and  that,  instead 
of  flying  in  terror  for  safety,  he  ran  out 


exclaiming,  "A  noble  earthquake!"  and 
sought  the  spot  where  he  could  best 
behold  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  falling 
rocks.  Muir  has  himself  written  a  graphic 
account  of  this  extraordinary  experience. 

While  John  Muir's  greatest  interest  has 
always  been  centered  in  glaciers,  and  it  is 
on  this  subject  that  he  has  added  most  to 
the  world's  knowledge,  he  has  lost  no 
opportunity  to  study  the  trees,  flowers, 
squirrels,  and  birds  of  his  mountains,  nor 
to  take  account  of  the  varying  rock  for- 
mations, so  that  he  has  contributed  to 
many  departments  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Without  Muir  the  splendid  Sierras  would 
still  be  comparatively  littie  known  to  the 
world. 

John  Muir's  methods  of  exploration  are 
characteristic  of  his  peculiar  genius.  Had 
his  interest  in  the  mountains  been  merely 
the  dry  curiosity  of  the  scientist  in  quest 
of  facts,  many  of  his  most  notable  expe- 
ditions would  never  have  been  made. 
While  he  possessed  a  voracious  appetite 
for  everything  of  scientific  significance,  he 
was  forever  drawn  and  thrilled  by  the 
beauties  and  splendors  of  forest  and  chasm. 
He  would  climb  as  far  for  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  a  wind-storm  in  the  tops  of  a 
noble  forest,  or  to  behold  a  rare  sunset, 
or  a  snow-storm,  as  he  would  to  discover 
a  new  glacier.  Indeed,  it  was  alwajrs  the 
poet  who  led  and  the  scientist  who  fol- 
lowed. "  A  perfectly  poetic  appreciation 
of  nature,"  says  Walter  Bagehot,  "con- 
tains two  elements — a  knowledge  of  facts 
and  a  sensibility  to  charms.  £ver>body 
who  may  have  to  speak  to  some  natural- 
ists may  be  well  aware  how  widely  the 
two  may  be  separated.  He  will  have  seen 
that  a  man  may  study  butterflies  and  for- 
get that  they  are  beautiful,  or  be  perfect 
in  the  *  lunar  theory '  without  knowing 
what  people  mean  by  the  moon."  Both 
of  these  elements  of  poetic  appreciation 
are  united  in  John  Muir,  and  he  shows 
us  nature  "  tinged  by  the  prismatic  rays 
of  the  human  spirit." 

So  Muir  has  always  gone  forth  seeking 
beauty  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  ordi- 
narily he  has  gone  alone,  not  only  because 
this  method  best  suited  his  purposes,  but 
because  few  men  could  endure  the  hard- 
ship and  fatigue  which  were  his  daily 
portion.  A  wiry  man,  of  slight  build,  all 
muscle  and  sinew,  he  was  able  to  traverse 
great  distances  on  foot,  climb  precipices 
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and   tho   waIIs  of  glaciers   with   *^f^^ 

nen-ON  Mibsist  on  the  sinaUe:^  |vv<>;;.«?^ 

allowances  of  food,  and  slet^|>  >a bv^Jv  :*^>; 
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'  *  vi4^  ^'^'  *  ^^  uM.x>^^  \^u\^  vM  (our  or 
*"  \!vi  *1^  "^  ^^'^  Us  uts  H  >vt  \ucaU  without 
.»V''^ '  ^    ^^^v^^vvvvu>uv>,     V\Hvi  {{  wan  always 


i 


-^^'ll   I ^  ^^^  A>\\«^x>i  \\N  hnu  t\>  be  com- 

,».     ^  ^    v\  i^  ^  y^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  omply.  to  return 

i-*^'^   \'*   ^vsv^^sy^  ^,.  xxlut   hi)  called  the 

l^^^  ^v^  Usvn,        Ho  Iu>*  himneif  described 

.1*'      '     *'' *    i  Auun^iki i^Ku 0J4  in  the  high 

^^   ^    \   vU\k%|ft    ^   if<mi*li^li-ground   on    the 

•  ^i^**^  ^^^  ^***^'  **'  *Ih'  i^^t^^i  where  a  thicket 

•*l  |\v^Hk»i\  %jHvnM  wlhlUMed  me  from  the 

^\ah^   ^Uul      V\w\\,  idler  making   a  tin 

^^^^vlivl\*l  Um*  I  ^M  Uyiuy camp-fire  reflect- 

^lUl    '*^*   *^^*^  i4*.milrMf  and  significance  of 

lUv   i*i^^*^l   ii^iMiili  I   Ui\d  seen.     As  the 

\^\^i  nUv.uyud,  Mtt'  jnij(hty  rock- walls  of 

ml    UM'vHkUiu   iM,Mvsinii  seemed  to  come 

^y^A^ii^  ^*uU^  iKo  r.Lury  sky  in  glorious 

Uo^liUu*!  '^ih'ii  lied  across  like  a  ceiling 

\X%n\\  \wdl  U»  waii,  and  fitted  closely  down 

\S\W   '^^^    **^*'    '*l'*^y  'rregularities  of  the 

i^uut^itn.      ihtiu   aftLT    a    long   fireside 

Ut«t  viud  *»  ulimv  111  my  note-book,  I  cut 

1^  Ivrt  tvaly  liiuiKlicii  for  a  bed,  and  fell 

\\\\\i  iIm'  1  Ilia*,  dtMih'like  sleep  of  the  tired 

[iw  ii4Ml*<hips,  indeed  the  adventures, 

.1  \y{n  WMik  nVKHn  lu  have  left  comparatively 

'i^  lutinviijiion  upon  him.     Adventure, 

-.\\\,  In   ii!*ually  misadventure,  and  a 

,1  luiiuntiiinccr  is  too  careful  to  have 

V    inlMdvi'ntures.     Seemingly  he  be- 

,  .,,    mt  ab&orbcd  in  the  wonders  which 

opening  before  his  vision 

scious  of  his  own  dis- 


ovv«%KMt  and  danger.  All  his  writings  are 
^r^'^^'^rly  and  charmingly  free  from  any 
<r\^."5Cixxv^f  self-consciousness  in  the  matter 
x^a  )^T\Uhips,  though  here  and  there  a 
^fV5«vA^r^.  dropped  as  if  by  accident,  gives 
xW  a  ^  .:mp«  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
%  ^V'^  h^  >»-AS  constantly  surmounting.  It 
.X  a  5\M:Tve  of  humorous  mystery  to  him 
SsN^  vvnc  vM  his  friends,  a  well-known  West- 
«t\  cxjvv>rcr,  could  write  so  voluminously 
\^w  hi^i  ojcpeiiences. 

*^  \\  hy,"  he  said,  "  he  had  one  chapter 
\>i\  how  he  went  up  a  mountain  and  another 
v>«  Koxv  he  came  down  again." 

And  yet  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
men  to  have  had  more  thrilling,  and  often 
terrible,  experiences  than  John  Muir. 
At  one  time,  owing  to  his  desire  to  com- 
plete some  important  observations  for  the 
Government,  he  was  caught  in  a  tremen- 
dous wind  and  snow  storm  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Shasta,  where  he  lay  for  seventeen 
hours  in  his  shirt- sleeves  over  the  jets  of 
sulphur  steam  from  fissures  beneath  the 
ice  and  snow,  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero.  Dry,  mealy  snow,  driven  by  a  fierce 
wind,  hissed  over  him,  sifting  under  his 
clothing,  and  yet  he  escaped  from  what 
must  have  been  death  to  one  less  hardy 
than  he  with  nothing  more  than  a  few 
frost'bites.  At  another  time  his  endur- 
ance and  will-power  saved  a  surveying 
party  which  was  traversing  the  great 
desert  in  Utah  from  perishing  by  thirst 
on  the  sand.  Once  he  became  exhausted 
in  attempting  to  scale  a  fearful  precipice, 
once  he  was  carried  down  a  mountain-side 
on  an  avalanche,  and  once — and  it  was  one 
of  the  few  times  when  he  varied  his  rule 
of  making  solitary  expeditions — a  compan- 
ion fell  on  a  crumbling  spire  of  a  mountain 
summit,  dislocating  both  arms,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  most  fearful  exertion  that 
Muir  was  able  to  effect  his  rescue.  But 
he  has  himself  told  the  story  of  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his 
experiences.  With  his  little  dog  Stikeen 
he  was  caught  one  stormy  evening  on  one 
of  the  great  unexplored  glaciers  of  Alaska, 
and  in  returning  to  camp  he  found  it 
necessary  to  cross  a  crevasse  on  a  narrow 
and  dangerous  bridge  of  ice.  The  account 
not  only  thrills  with  adventure,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  dog  stories, 
showing  Muir's  rare  insight  into  dog 
character. 

To  his  own  danger  in  those  expeditions 
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he  never  seemed  to  give  a  thought. 
Death  he  looked  upon  with  calmness.  '*  I 
never  have  had  contempt  of  death,"  he 
writes,  "  though  in  the  course  of  my 
explorations  I  oftentimes  felt  that  to  meet 
one's  fate  on  a  mountain,  in  a  grand  caf^on, 
or  in  the  heart  of  a  crystal  glacier,  would 
be  blessed  as  compared  with  death  from 
disease,  a  mean  accident  in  a  street,  or 
from  a  sniff  of  sewer  gas." 

Though  his  expeditions  carried  him 
constantly  among  the  haunts  of  wild 
creatures,  Muir  was  never  a  hunter,  not 
even  killing  for  food,  nor  does  he  believe 
in  fishing. 

"  Hunting,"  he  once  said,  "  is  a  healthy 
natural  instinct,  but  one  should  outgrow 
it" 

He  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  kill- 
ing a  friend  as  he  would  of  killing  the 
wild  things  of  the  woods.  A  visitor  once 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  kill  the  butcher- 
birds around  his  home. 

"  Why  should  I  kill  them  ?"  he  asked. 
"  They  are  not  my  birds." 

Of  snakes  he  says,  "  Poor  creatures, 
loved  only  by  their  Maker."  To  him  all 
the  woods  are  full  of  friends.  "  How  many 
hearts  with  warm  red  blood  in  them,"  he 
writes,  "  are  beating  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  how  many  teeth  and  eyes  are 
shining  I  A  multitude  of  animal  people, 
intimately  related  to  us,  but  of  whose 
lives  we  know  almost  nothing,  are  as  busy 
about  their  own  affairs  as  we  are  about 
ours.  Beavers  are  building  and  mending 
dams  and  huts  for  winter,  and  storing 
them  with  food ;  bears  are  studying  win- 
ter quarters  as  they  stand  thoughtful  in 
open  spaces,  while  the  gentle  breezes 
ruffle  the  long  hair  on  their  backs;  elk 
and  deer,  assembling  on  the  heights,  are 
considering  cold  pastures  where  they  will 
be  farthest  away  from  the  wolves;  squir- 
rels and  marmots  are  busily  laying  up 
provisions  and  lining  their  nests  against 
coming  frost  and  snow  foreseen;  and 
countless  thousands  of  birds  are  forming 
parties  and  gathering  their  young  about 
them  for  flight  to  the  southlands ;  while 
butterflies  and  bees,  apparently  with  no 
thought  of  hard  times  to  come,  are  hover- 
ing above  the  late-blooming  goldenrods, 
and,  with  countless  other  insect  folk,  are 
dancing  and  humming  right  merrily  in  the 
sunbeams  and  shaking  all  the  air  into 
music." 


No  more  beautiful  tribute  was  ever 
paid  to  a  bird  than  his  chapter  on  the 
"  Water  Ouzel,"  in  the  closing  lines  of 
which  he  suggests  how  clearly  these  birds 
of  cataract  and  storm  interpret,  "  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  beautiful  lives," 
"  all  that  we,  in  our  unbelief,  call  terrible, 
in  the  utterances  of  torrents  and  storms, 
as  only  varied  expressions  of  God's  eternal 
love."  Out  of  sheer  joy  of  friendship  we 
find  him  singing  and  whistling  merrily  to 
his  friend  the  Douglas  squirrel,  which  he 
calls  "  a  bright  chip  of  nature  :" 

"  I  sang  or  whistled  *  Bonnie  Doon,' 
*  Lass  o'  Gowrie,'  *  O'er  the  Water  to 
Charlie/  *  Bonnie  Woods  o'  Craigie  Lea,' 
etc,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  listened 
to  with  bright  interest,  my  first  Douglas 
sitting  patiently  through  it  all,  with  his 
telling  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  until  I  ventured 
to  give  the  *  Old  Hundredth,*  when  he 
screamed  his  Indian  name,  Pillilloveet, 
turned  tail,  and  darted  with  ludicrous 
haste  up  the  tree  out  of  sight,  his  voice 
and  actions  in  the  case  leaving  a  some- 
what profane  impression,  as  if  he  had 
said,  *I'll  be  hanged  if  you  get  me  to 
hear  anything  so  solemn  and  unpiny.' " 

Though  never  a  moralizer,  John  Muir 
is  thus  constantly  teaching  gentleness 
and  sympathy.  Indeed,  he  is  by  nature 
too  sensitive  to  the  personality  of  all  liv- 
ing things  to  be  less  than  friendly.  He 
is  a  very  poet  for  personifying.  Coming 
once  on  a  somewhat  rare  and  bright-col- 
ored insect- devouring  plant  in  the  woods, 
he  started  back,  exclaiming :  "  Hello, 
who  are  you  ?  snake,  I  guess."  Similarly, 
the  familiar  pepper-tree  of  California, 
with  its  green-yellow  foliage,  is  to  him  a 
threatening  and  unpleasant  personality, 
as  the  pines  are  noble  or  beautiful  per- 
sonalities. 

Muir's  attitude  toward  Nature  is  that 
of  one  who  stands  with  bared  head. 
Speaking  of  him  who  goes  to  Nature,  Muir 
once  said :  "  He  must  be  humble  and 
patient,  and  give  his  life  for  light ;  he 
must  not  try  to  force  Nature  to  reveal  her 
secrets,  saying  proudly,  *  I'm  a  great  man. 
Trot  out  your  wonders  ;  I'm  in  a  hurry.'  " 
Muir  is  not  one  of  the  scientists  who  first 
forms  a  theory,  and  then,  falling  in  love 
with  it,  reads  all  nature  as  its  proof,  but, 
recording  every  detail  of  fact,  storing  it 
up,  and  **  letting  the  blood  circulate 
around  it,"  he  awaits  the  slow  coming  of 
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Ms  conclusions.  Scores  of  note-books 
filled  with  careful  drawings  and  notes 
put  down  in  the  most  painstaking  manner 
indicate  the  thoroughness  of  his  method. 
And  yet  he  is  no  idolater  of  minute  de- 
tails, believing  that  science  has  a  much 
wider  sphere  than  the  discovery  and  tabu- 
lation of  isolated  facts.  '*  Dry  words  and 
dry  facts,"  he  says,  "  will  not  fire  hearts. 
...  In  drying  plants,  botanists  often  dry 
themselves." 

To  him  the  details  are  the  A  B  C's 
from  which  the  great  words  and  sentences 
of  science  are  to  be  formed.  Thus  he  is 
no  believer  in  the  painfully  fine  distinc- 
tions with  which  science  sometimes  dallies, 
much  less  in  those  controversies  which 
have  their  rise  in  scientific  jealousy  over 
priority  of  discovery,  nomenclature,  and 
so  on.  Having  so  much  beauty  to  see 
and  so  many  sweet  sounds  to  hear,  the 
poet  in  him  says  we  have  not  time  here 
for  controversies  and  jealousies.  "  While 
we  are  disagreeing  over  the  final  letter  in 
a  name,"  he  said,  "  we  are  possibly  for- 
getting that  the  tree  is  beautiful,  and  that 
it  is  here  for  us  to  enjoy." 

At  one  time  our  conversation  turned  to 
the  subject  of  evolution,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  views  of  Professor 
Haeckel,  with  whom  I  had  recently  been 
talking.  His  comment  was,  firmly: 
"  Some  scientists  think  that  because  they 
know  how  a  thing  is  made,  that  therefore 
the  Lord  had  nothing  to  do  with  making 
it  They  have  proved  the  chain  of  devel- 
opment, but  the  Lord  made  the  chain  and 
is  making  it"  Speaking  at  another  time, 
he  said :  "  We  sometimes  hear  the  Lord 
spoken  of  as  if  He  were  a  little,  cranky, 
old-fashioned  being,  fastened  and  sealed 
in  by  well-established  rules,  and  that  the 
parsons  are  on  confidential  terms  with 
him  and  know  just  what  he  intends." 
And  yet,  though  brought  up  in  the  strict 
Scotch  faith,  he  said :  **  I  would  go  down 
on  my  knees  and  barefoot  to  learn  some- 
thing more  about  how  the  Lord  works." 
All  through  Muir*s  writings,  indeed,  one 
feels  the  mood  of  reverence  toward  the 
great  things  of  nature,  the  pervading 
presence  of  a  powerful  and  loving  Creator. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  John  Muir 

has  written  much,  mostly  for   the   best 

American  periodicals,  and   he  has  pub- 

)i«KA/i   twQ  books,   "  The   Mountains  of 

'  and  "  Our  National  Parks." 


Authorship  was  not  among  the  ambitions 
of  his  earlier  years,  his  first  published 
article  being  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
friend.  Later,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
earning  a  little  money  to  pay  the  small 
expenses  of  his  expeditions,  and  he  wrote 
a  long  series  of  letters  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "Bulletin,"  including  twenty-one 
articles  during  his  trip  to  the  Arctic  in 
the  ship  Corwin.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
"  Overland  Monthly,"  and  for  a  time  he 
edited  and  wrote  extensively  for  "Pic- 
turesque California."  He  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  West  in  parks  and 
forest  reservations,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
of  the  "  Century,"  who  made  an  expedi- 
tion with  him  in  the  Yosemite  country,  he 
began  writing  for  the  "Century,"  and 
some  years  later  for  the  "  Atlantic,"  on 
the  need  of  governmental  protection  for 
our  forests — a  work  of  love  which  has 
borne  rich  fruit  "  Wildness,"  he  wrote, 
"  is  a  necessity,"  and  "  soon  we  may  have 
to  go  further  than  Nansen  to  find  a  good 
sound  solitude ;"  and  that  this  "  wildness  " 
is  being  preserved  to  the  country  by  a 
wise  Government  is  due  in  no  small 
dqp-ee  to  Muir's  efforts. 

Muir  writes  with  rare  charm  and  sim- 
plicity, his  descriptions  of  natural  beauty 
abounding  in  delicate  sentiment  and 
poetic  feeling.  He  will  tell  you  that 
writing  is  the  most  difficult  of  his  tasks. 
He  composes  slowly,  often  recasting  his 
sentences,  rewriting  and  polishing,  seek- 
ing always  to  reach  the  height  of  his  taste 
and  yet  never  quite  doing  it  to  his  own 
satisfection.  Indeed,  he  has  always  more 
than  half  begrudged  the  time  spent  in 
writing,  feeling  that  while  he  was  tied  to 
his  desk  fine  things  were  being  done 
outdoors. 

John  Muir  was  married  in  1879,  the 
year  of  his  first  Alaskan  trip,  to  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Strentzel,  of  Califor- 
nia, and  for  a  time  he  devoted  much  of  his 
energy  to  the  management  of  an  extensive 
vineyard  and  fruit  ranch  inherited  by  his 
wife.  He  has  two  daughters,  who  are  his 
constant  companions  and  friends.  His 
home,  a  large,  comfortable  wooden  house, 
set  on  a  knoll,  is  in  a  beautiful  valley 
among  the  Contra  Costa  hills,  some  thirty 
miles  east  of  San  Francisco.  A  station 
on  the  railroad  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
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his  house  is  named  after  him.  Here, 
surrounded  by  his  extensive  vineyards 
and,  nearer  at  hand,  by  some  of  the  wild 
trees  and  flowers  that  he  cherishes,  he 
lives  and  works ;  and  yet  he  will  tell  jrou, 
"  This  is  a  good  place  to  be  housed  in 
during  stormy  weather,  to  write  in,  and 
to  raise  children  in,  but  it  is  not  my 
home.  Up  there  is  my  home  " — pointing 
toward  the  Sierras.  He  works  in  a  little 
upper  front  room,  surrounded  by  a  busy 
litter  of  books,  pictures,  and  botanical 
specimens,  cones  each  of  which  has  a 
history,  twigs  of  pine  yet  fragrant  of  the 
forest,  though  dry  and  brown.  Now  past 
sixty-four  years  old,  he  is  still  full  of  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  a  fascinating  talker  and 
story-teller,  interested  in  the  gi:eat  outside 
world  of  men  and  yet  having  no  desire  to 
touch  it  more  closely.  It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  he  is  persuaded  to  leave  his 
home,  and  he  has  an  especial  dread  of 
attending  any  sort  of  "  function  "  where 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  speak.  He  has 
been  President  since  its  organization  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  in  the  summer  of  1901 


he  went  for  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  with  a 
party  of  its  members.  Of  late  years  he 
has  not  done  so  much  mountain-climbing, 
though  he  is  still  a  great  traveler ;  as  a 
companion  of  the  Forest  Commission  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
Professor  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  and  others, 
he  traversed  much  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try of  the  coast  and  visited  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  later,  as  a  member  of  the 
Harriman  exploring  expedition  of  1899, 
he  returned  once  more  to  the  scene  of  his 
discoveries  in  Alaska.  And  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  his  old  home  in  Scotland.  It 
is  now  his  purpose  to  give  the  world  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  results  of  his 
long  years  of  exploration,  drawing  upon 
the  riches  of  his  note-books,  and  to  that 
end  he  is  confining  himself  much  to  his 
desk. 

A  rare  man,  poet  and  scientist,  we  have 
to  be  thankful  that  John  Muir  stands  out, 
though  almost  alone  in  a  world  of  money- 
makers, a  quiet  exemplar  of  the  simpler 
life. 
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I-YI-YI,  wow-wow  I"  The  yelp 
of  anguish  became  a  bark  of 
defiance.  Aunt  Phebe  hur- 
riedly opened  the  front  door.  "If  you 
touch  my  cat,  Sandy  Griswold — "  she 
b^^n  indignantly,  adding,  "  I  should 
thought  you'd  known  better  than  to  ha' 
brought  him,  Lois." 

"  I  didn't  bring  him,"  protested  the 
small,  bent  old  lady,  in  a  mourning  veil, 
who  followed  the  dog  and  did  her  gentle 
best  to  restrain  him.  "  He  would  come 
in  spite  of  me." 

•'  Well,  if  I  couldn't  manage  a  dog — " 
cried  her  sister,  scornfully.  "  Come,  Tom, 
he  sha'n't  touch  ye."  The  large  tiger  cat, 
blown  up  to  twice  his  natural  size  by  fear 
and  anger,  stiffly  allowed  himself  to  be 
lifted  to  his  mistress's  shoulder,  where  he 
clung  and  glared  at  his  enemy  from  a 
position  of  safety.  "  You'll  have  to  shut 
him  up  in  the  woodshed  chamber,"  per- 
sisted Phebe ;  '*  I  won't  have  Tom  tor- 
mented." 

Lois  agreed,  but  there  was  a  tenseness 


about  her  meek  little  mouth,  as  she 
stooped  to  pat  her  companion  before 
locking  him  in,  which  did  not  relax  while 
she  removed  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  I  hear  Silas  an'  his  wife  are  goin'  to 
spend  the  summer  on  the  old  place,"  sug- 
gested Phebe,  dropping  Tom  and  his 
quarrel,  but  Lois  made  no  reply.  "  They 
say  he's  made  consid'able  money  out 
West  and  is  goin'  to  fix  up  the  homestead 
for  Eliza  to  be  comfortable  in  the  rest  of 
her  days,"  pursued  Phebe. 

"  He's  goin*  to  do  more  'n  that,"  ex- 
claimed Lois,  beguiled  in  spite  of  herself 
by  this  opening  for  the  display  of  supe- 
rior knowledge.  "  I  was  over  to  Eliza's 
yesterday." 

"  Did  you  see  Silas  ?" 

"  That's  what  I  went  for.  They  come 
for  me;  they  wanted  to  see  me  about 
something  partic'ler." 

It  was  Phebe's  turn  to  be  silent  now, 
but  her  attitude  was  one  of  close  atten- 
tion. 

"  Silas  is  goin'  to  make  over  the  meetin'- 
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house  and  put  in  an  organ,  and  he  is  goin' 
to  have  a  brass  plate  set  into  the  wall  in 
memory  of  his  father  an'  mother  " —  here 
Lois  hurried  a  little.  "  He  knew  I  had 
the  Family  Bible,  and  he  wanted  to  ask 
me  how  old  Abel  was  when  he  died." 

She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  from  her  knit- 
ting, but  she  knew  that  Phebe's  dark  orbs, 
bright  still  and  piercing  in  spite  of  her 
seventy  years,  flashed  a  glance  like  the 
gleam  of  a  sword  in  her  direction. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  the 
deep,  determined  voice  which  she  feared 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world  yet 
always  dared  and  defied,  "  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  would  let  a  lie  be  nailed 
up  in  the  house  of  God  ?" 

"  'Tain't  a  lie,"  returned  Lois,  doggedly. 

"  It  is,  and  you  know  it.  Don't  that 
Family  Record  say  you're  sixty  and  I 
know  you're  sixty-one?  Wa'n't  I  there 
with  old  Mis'  Drew  till  the  doctor  come  ? 
And  she  said  I  was  handy  as  a  woman,  if 
I  wa'n't  but  nine  years  old,"  finished 
Phebe,  proudly. 

"  I  didn't  tell  him  nothin'  about  you  nor 
me,"  returned  Lois.  "  All  he  wanted  to 
know  was  how  old  Abel  was  when  he  died." 

"  You've  said  enough,"  exclaimed  Phebe, 
with  the  air  of  a  judge  dismissing  a  crim- 
inal. "  If  we  hadn't  had  this  thing  over 
and  over,  and  up  and  down,  there 'd  be 
some  excuse;  but  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  there  ain't  one  word  of  truth  in 
that  old  Family  Record  from  beginning 
to  end." 

»*Why,  Phebe  Allen,"  protested  her 
sister  in  awestruck  tones.  "Your  own 
mother's  Bible!" 

*'I  don't  care  if  it  was  my  grand- 
mother's!" exclaimed  Phebe.  "I  know 
how  we  come;  me  an'  Nathan  an'  Abel  a 
year  an'  a  half  apart — " 

"  Two  years,"  corrected  Lois. 

"  I  said  a  year  an'  a  half,  an*  I  stand  to 
it,"  cried  Phebe,  raising  herself  in  her 
chair.  Her  long,  bony  fingers  trembled 
as  they  grasped  the  wooden  arms,  her 
ample  bosom  rose  and  fell  stormily  under 
her  black  gown. 

The  little  woman  in  the  rocking-chair 
before  her  turned  pale,  and  her  downcast 
eyelids  fluttered;  but  she  did  not  falter 
in  the  defense  of  Authority  against  Tra- 
dition. Silence  fell  between  them  like  a 
veil,  and  through  it  pierced  and  rang  a 
cry  like  that  of  the  fatal  Banshee. 


"I'll  have  to  go,"  murmured  Lois, 
moving  towards  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 
"  Sandy'll  keep  that  up  till  I  do." 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  stop  to  dinner?" 
queried  her  sister,  feeling  stirrings  of  hos- 
pitality. 

"Not  to-day,"  replied  Lois,  spearing 
her  back  hair  with  the  pin  which  was  to 
hold  her  bonnet  on.  "  Shall  you  be  over 
next  week  ?"  she  inquired,  politely. 

"  I  dunno.  I've  been  havin'  rheumatism 
along  back,  I  can't  walk  fur,"  returned 
Phebe,  finding  it  as  difficult  as  any  pre- 
varicator to  apply  her  theories  to  the 
social  problem. 

"Well,  come  when  you  can,"  sighed 
Lois.     "Good-day." 

"Good-day,"  responded  Phebe,  and 
watched  the  bent  little  black  figure  un- 
fasten the  woodshed  door  and  follow  the 
obstreperous  Sandy  to  the  gate.  "Lois 
grows  old,"  she  mused,  and  something 
twitched  at  her  heartstrings.  "  I've  half 
a  mind  to  call  her  back — if  it  warn't  for 
that  great,  gallopin'  hound — no,  I  won't, 
neither  1"  She  resolutely  laid  the  table 
for  one,  and  ate  with  an  assumed  relish 
the  spice-cake  and  custards  she  had  pre- 
pared for  Lois. 

It  was  some  days  before  Silas  and  his 
wife  called.  Silas  had  been  out  of  town, 
he  said,  but  Phebe  felt  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  manner  and  hardened  her 
heart  anew  against  her  younger  sister. 
Silas's  wife  did  her  amicable  best  to 
smooth  the  situation,  but  it  bristled  with 
difiiculties.  "Why  do  you  treat  Aunt 
Phebe  so?"  she  asked  her  husband  as 
they  drove  homeward. 

"  I  can't  bear  her  domineering  ways," 
he  answered,  impatiently  flicking  with  his 
whip  the  grass  by  the  roadside.  "  She 
fairly  abuses  Aunt  Lois  because  Aunt 
Lois  happens  to  have  the  Family  Bible 
and  some  other  treasures." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  that!"  exclaimed  his 
wife.  "  Excuse  me,  dear,  but — Aunt  Phebe 
seems  so  sure — and  you  haven't  proved 
yet  that  those  old  records  are  correct" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  "  Do 
you  think  for  a  moment  that  my  pious 
ancestors  would  put  anything  between  the 
leaves  of  that  Book  which  they  could  not 
swear  to  ?" 

"  They  might." 

"  O  you  Western  heretic  I  It  is  evident 
that  you  were  brought  up  on  the  Stock 
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Exchange.  You  are  in  New  England 
now.  We  may  have  cheated  the  Indians 
and  burned  the  witches,  but  we  are  a  God- 
fearing, truth  telling — " 

"  I  know  you  are,  none  of  you  more  so 
than  Aunt  Phebe,"  interrupted  his  wife. 
"  I  wish  you'd  drive  over  to  Hardwick 
and  look  up  those  town  records." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,"  said  Silas,  carelessly. 
But  he  did  not  go. 

Meanwhile  the  meeting-house  went  on 
accumulating  stained-glass  windows  and 
a  new  pulpit,  electric  lights  and  pew- 
cushions,  lifted  a  wing  here  to  let  in  an 
organ  and  there  to  make  room  for  a  choir, 
until  one  would  hardly  recognize  the  place. 

After  all,  Silas  did  not  see  it  completed. 
He  was  called  home  by  business  compli- 
cations and  his  wife  went  with  him. 

Every  one  else  attended  the  memorial 
service.  The  small  edifice  was  packed. 
When  Aunt  Phebe  appeared,  leaning 
heavily  upon  her  cane,  her  own  pew  was 
filled  and  she  was  ushered  to  a  seat  far 
up  in  front,  face  to  face  with  the  tablet 

It  was  so  near  that  she  did  not  at  first 
espy  it  All  at  once  it  flashed  upon  her, 
full  in  the  midday  light  A  mischief- 
making  sunbeam  waltzed  roguishly  across 
it  and  picked  out,  letter  by  letter,  figure 
by  figure,  the  line  which  stated  Abel 
Allen's  age  at  the  time  of  his  demise  to 
have  been  sixty-seven  years. 

Her  dark  skin  grew  mahogany-color. 
She  glanced  about  for  Lois,  the  minister, 
some  one,  any  one  whom  she  could  hold 
responsible  for  the  affront  But  Lois  was 
hidden  away  among  the  Griswolds ;  the 
minister  was  thinking  over  the  impressive 
words  he  meant  to  say.  She  stood  up 
deliberately,  and  stretched  out  her  long 
right  arm,  pointing  a  tremulous  finger  at 
the  shining  plate.  "  It's  a  //>,"  she  said 
distinctly;  then,  gathering  up  her  cane, 
her  hymn-book,  and  her  sprig  of  fennel, 
she  hobbled  out 

Deacon  Tupper,  who  was  helping  the 
sexton  seat  the  people  that  day,  hurried 
after  her.  "  What's  the  matter  with  ye. 
Miss  Allen  ?"  he  whispered.  "  Be  ye 
faint?" 

"  No,  I  ain't  faint,"  she  answered  aloud. 
"  But  I've  had  all  the  memorial  I  want 
I'm  goin'  home."  And  go  she  did,  hear- 
ing behind  her  as  she  climbed  the  hill, 

"  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode," 


sung  by  choir  and  congregation,  all 
standing. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  minister 
made  his  way  to  Phebe  Allen's  house. 
He  was  a  young  man  and  this  was  his 
first  parish.  He  was  small  and  spare, 
very  much  in  earnest,  very  sure  of  his 
opinions.  Aunt  Phebe  met  him  at  the 
door  and  scanned  him  pp  and  down. 
**  Come  in,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  I  am  deeply  pained  and  surprised," 
he  began,  seating  himself  in  the  chair  she 
placed  for  him. 

He  paused. 

She  waited  for  him  to  continue. 

"  Miss  Allen,"  he  began  again,  more 
earnestly,  "  how  can  .you,  now,  when  our 
little  church  for  the  first  time  sees  pros- 
perity before  her,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  takes  her  stand  among  the  largest 
and  most  respectable  churches  in  this 
vicinity,  how  can  you  bring  discord  and 
unhappiness  into  our  midst,  merely  be- 
cause of  one  unceitain  figure  ?" 

"  I  guess  you'd  think  one  figger  was 
consid'able,  if  anybody  was  owin*  ye," 
returned  Miss  Phebe  with  acidity :  "  an' 
'tain't  uncertain  ;  I  know  what  it  is,  an'  I 
keep  a-tellin'  'em,  but  there  won't  nobody 
listen  to  me." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  the  minister  went 
on ;  "I  have  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  no  one  would  put 
a  false  statement  into  a  Family  Bible 
Record." 

"  You  believe  the  whale  swallowed 
Jonah,  don't  ye  ?"  returned  Miss  Phebe, 
irrelevantly.     "  Well,  I  don't" 

For  full  thirty  seconds  neither  spoke. 
Conversation  was  past  recovery.  The 
call  came  to  an  abrupt  close. 

Deacon  Tupper  was  the  next  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  reconciliation.  <*  Oh,  come  now, 
Miss  Allen,  whether  Abel  was  sixty-seven 
or  sixty-eight,  we've  got  to  have  peace  an' 
harmony,"  he  said,  airily.  "  You  act  as 
if  we'd  been  shortenin'  his  days  while  he 
had  *em  ;  'tain't  goin'  to  hurt  him  now — 
alio  win*  that  they  be  shortened." 

Aunt  Phebe  fixed  her  great  btack  eyes 
on  his  small,  watery  blue  ones.  "  Ye 
think  it's  dretful  funny,  don't  ye,"  she 
said  with  scorn,  "  to  see  an  old  woman 
like  me  all  worked  up  over  nothin'  ?  Well, 
'tain't  nothin'  to  me ;  it's  a  good  deal. 
An'  I  hain't  ben  treated  right" 

More  than  one  of  the  neighbors  said 
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that ;  they  said  Aunt  Phebe  ought  to  have 
.  been  consulted  as  long  as  she  was  one  of 
the  family ;  '<  it  was  enough  to  mad  any- 
body to  be  set  aside  that  way." 

But  when  they  attempted  to  say  this  to 
Aunt  Phebe  herself,  they  were  sent 
promptly  about  their  business.  She  was 
not  of  those  who  discuss  family  troubles 
with  outsiders.  "  I  can  manage  my  own 
quarrel/'  she  told  them.  She  could  and 
did. 

When  the  Gris wolds  came  over,  escort- 
ing Lois,  she  met  them  with  an  exasper- 
ating smile,  and  the  elaborate  manner 
in  which  she  performed  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality drove  them  precipitately  home; 
nor  did  they  appear  again.  Lois  came 
once  alone,  having  taken  precautions  to 
leave  Sandy,  yelping  discomfiture,  in  the 
clutch  of  the  Griswold  children.  She 
rapped  timidly  at  the  front  door,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  She  tried  it ;  it  was 
locked.  Phebe  had  intrenched  herself 
in  the  little  gray  house  with  her  cat  and 
her  patchwork,  and  only  the  milkman  and 
the  butcher  saw  her  after  that. 

Winter  passed,  and  spring.  Summer 
came,  bringing  Silas  Allen  back  to  the 
scene  of  his  benefactions. 

"  How  is  everything,  mother  ?"  he  in- 
quired at  the  tea-table  less  than  a  half- 
hour  after  his  arrival.  "  How's  the  little 
church  ?" 

Eliza  shook  her  head.  "Phebe  ain't 
set  foot  inside  the  door  since  the  day  of 
the  memorial  service,"  she  said,  sorrow- 
fully. "  What's  more,  she  won't  let  none 
of  us  go  near  her,  and  I  know  there's 
times  when  she  needs  her  own  folks." 

Silas  gave  a  low  whistle  and  looked  at 
his  wife.  Her  answering  glance  was  too 
full  of  distress  to  find  room  for  recrimina- 
tion. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  asked,  helplessly, 
when  they  two  were  alone. 

"  Do  ?"  she  cried.  "  You  can  do  just 
what  I  wanted  you  to  do  in  the  first  place ; 
you  can  go  over  to  Hard  wick  and  prove 
that  tablet  right  or  wrong." 

"What  if  it's  right?" 

"Aunt  Phebe  will  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge a  mistake." 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  it     Dear,  let's  go  to-morrow." 

"  Will  you  go  ?" 

"  Of  course." 

They  set  off  in  the  early  morning,  a 


big  lunch-basket  before  them  and  a  bag^ 
of  oats  in  behind  for  the  horse.  Before 
they  were  out  of  the  yard  Eliza  came 
running  after  them. 

"If  I's  you,"  she  panted,  "I'd  see 
Phineas  Fletcher — the  old  gentleman — 
Young  Phineas  is  his  son.  He's  a  sort 
of  second  cousin  of  mine.  He  lives  in 
Hard  wick — or  did — right  on  the  Green. 
He  knew  your  father,  and  used  to  visit 
Gran'pa  and  Gran'ma  Allen.  Ask  him 
about  the  old  Bible.  He  may  know  who 
wrote  up  the  records.  'Twa'n't  any  of  the 
Aliens ;  they  couldn't  write  that  fine,  cop- 
perplate hand." 

"  All  right,  mother.  Anything  more  ?" 
inquired  Silas,  gathering  up  the  reins. 

"  No,  I  guess  not  Hope  you'll  have 
a  nice  day."  She  ran  back  to  the  house, 
and  the  travelers  drove  on.  A  beautiful 
road  lay  before  them,  through  fragrant 
pine  forests,  skirting  lovely  meadows,  and 
over  hills  which  afforded  glimpses  of  dis- 
tant mountain  and  valley  between  the 
clustering  trees. 

"  Our  errand  seems  very  insignificant,'* 
sighed  Elizabeth,  "  in  the  face  of  granite 
rocks  and  giant  spruces  " — 

"  But  not  in  the  face  of  Aunt  Phebe," 
finished  Silas,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  wonder 
what  she'll  say  when  we  prove  to  her  the 
correctness  of  those  records." 

Elizabeth  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  To 
her  the  problem  was  capable  of  another 
solution. 

The  first  boy  they  met  could  tell  them 
where  Phineas  Fletcher,  "  the  old  gentle- 
man," lived,  and  it  was  "  on  the  Green," 
as  Eliza  had  said,  in  a  large,  square  white 
house,  with  cornices  over  the  front  door 
and  the  windows.  They  tied  the  horse, 
and  rang  a  loose-jointed  bell,  which  rang 
crazily  for  several  seconds  after  they  pulled 
it. 

The  young  girl  who  opened  the  door 
said  "  Gramper  "  hadn't  been  feeling  well 
lately,  but  she  guessed  he'd  be  glad  to  see 
them. 

He  was.  He  shook  hands  vigorously 
first  with  one,  then  the  other,  and  ex- 
claimed with  delight  over  Silas.  "  Abel 
Allen's  boy,  wal,  I  declare ;  it  don't  seem 
possible !  I  heard  you's  'round,  last  sum» 
mer,  fixin'  up  the  old  meetin'-house. 
Fixed  it  up  'most  too  much  for  your  Aunt 
Phebe,  didn't  ye  ?     He-he-he !" 

"  That's  why  I'm  here,"  rejoined  Silas, 
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with  equal  heartiness.  **  My  mother  thinks 
you  can  help  us  out  of  this  scrape.  Do 
tell  me  if  that  record  in  the  old  Family 
Bible  is  correct — if  you  know." 

"Know?  I  guess  I  do,"  chuckled 
Phineas.  "  Wam't  I  there  ?  An*  didn't 
I  hear  Uncle  Joseph  Morton  explainin' 
his  figgers  to  Mis'  Allen  ?" 

"  Explaining  his  figures  ?"  repeated 
Silas  and  Elizabeth  in  a  breath. 

•*  Ya-as,"  drawled  Phineas,  stroking  his 
long  gray  beard,  and  enjoying  to  the  full 
the  sensation  his  words  produced  "  Tried 
to  tell  her  how  her  children  was  born  two 
3rears  apart  'stead  of  a  year  an'  a  half,  as 
she  s'posed.  Whether  'twas  easier  for 
him  to  figger  that  way,  or  he  thought  they 
looked  better  so,  he's  bound  to  have  it 
they's  born  two  years  apart  I  had  to 
laugh  when  I  heard  what  a  row  it  had 
raised  'tween  Phebe  an'  Lois." 

"Then  Aunt  Phebe  was  right  1"  ex- 
claimed Elizabeth,  solemnly. 

"  Ya-as,"  repeated  Phineas,  still  strok- 
ing his  beard.  "You'll  find  it  on  the 
books  over  to  the  town  clerk's  house." 

"  Where  is  the  town  clerk's  house  ?" 
demanded  Silas.  He  would  not  look  at 
his  wife. 

"  Jes'  'crosst  the  Green.  You  can  see 
it,  that  yaller  house,  sets  back  from  the 
street" 

"  Will  you  wait  here  ?"  asked  Silas  of 
Elizabeth,  and  still  their  eyes  did  not 
meet 

"  Let  her  stay,  let  her  stay,"  clamored 
Phineas.  "  An'  you  might's  well  put  up 
your  horse.  Tea'll  be  ready  soon's  you 
get  back — won't  it,  mother  ?" 

He  appealed  to  the  chubby-cheeked  old 
lady  entering  the  door.  She  had  delayed 
to  put  on  her  "  t'other  gown,"  and  was 
flustered  into  a  fine  color  by  the  haste 
with  which  she  had  "shifted."  The 
young  girl  who  met  them  at  the  door  was 
close  behind.  The  fragrance  of  fresh 
bread  came  in  with  her  from  the  kitchen. 

"  Oh  yes,  tea'll  be  ready  right  away," 
chirped  the  old  lady,  and  the  young  girl 
smiled  hospitably. 

Silas  was  gone  but  a  few  minutes.  He 
entered  without  a  word,  and  gravely  hung 
his  hat  on  a  peg  in  the  hall. 

"  Well  ?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  interrog- 
atively. 

"Wam't  it  jest  as  I  said?"  inquired 
Phineas. 


"  Yes,  it  was  just  as  you  said,"  re- 
sponded Silas,  gloomily. 

"You  don't  seem  over  an'  above 
pleased,"  commented  Phineas,  jocosely. 

"  I'm  not,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Uncle  Joseph 
Morton  ?"  put  in  Elizabeth,  quickly. 

"You  saw  them  records?"  returned 
Phineas.  "  Wal,  they  look  just  like  him, 
proper  an*  pre-cise — an*jus^  as  soon  lie  as 
not  /"  The  heat  of  an  old  grudge  was  in 
his  words,  but  before  he  could  say  more 
"  tea  "  was  announced,  and,  confronted 
by  its  magnificent  proportions.  Uncle 
Joseph  Morton's  mendacity,  with  all  the 
trouble  it  had  wrought,  became  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance. 

Silas's  gravity  remained,  however.  His 
wife  rallied  him  upx>n  it,  gayly,  as  they 
drove  towards  home,  the  next  day.  "I 
don't  see  why  you  are  so  down-hearted," 
she  said,  "  now  that  everything  is  settled." 

"  Settled  1'*  he  cried,  "  settled  1  Every- 
thing is  f//;-settled.  I  wish  I  had  never 
touched  that  tablet  1'* 

"I  don*t  see  why,*'  she  returned,  ob- 
tusely. 

"  You  don't  ?"  he  almost  shouted. 
"  Here  I've  got  to  go  and  haul  dbwn  that 
tablet  after  it  has  been  consecrated  and 
memorialized  and  what-not  and  have  it 
made  over  and  stuck  up  again  1  I*ve  got 
to  tell  Aunt  Lois  her  Bible  Records  are 
full  of  lies—she'll  think  thafs  Infidelity 
and  Higher  Criticism  1" 

"Fudge!"  cried  Elizabeth.  "You make 
too  much  of  it  Just  go  there  quietly  and 
take  the  tablet  down.  Such  a  slight  alter- 
ation can  be  made  in  no  time.  I'll  attend 
to  Aunt  Lois." 

"  You  don't  know  these  people  as  well 
as  I  do,"  was  all  that  Silas  would  say. 

Nevertheless,  he  set  off  bravely  as  soon 
as  he  had  let  her  out  of  the  buggy,  and 
returned  an  hour  later  with  the  tablet 
lying  on  the  seat  beside  him,  face  down. 

Elizabeth  ran  to  meet  him.  "  It  wasn't 
so  bad,  after  all,  was  it,  now  ?"  she  de- 
manded. 

He  smiled.  "  There  was  a  special  in- 
terposition of  Providence,"  he  said,  light- 
heartedly.  "The  parson  had  'gone  to 
Conference,'  and  the  parson's  wife  was 
entertaining  callers  in  the  parlor.  Their 
youngest  son  showed  me  where  the  key 
to  the  church  hung,  on  a  nail  in  the  hall, 
with  instructions  to  *  put  it  bjigk  when  I 
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was  through  with  it'  He  ran  back  to  his 
game  of  '  Hi  Spy,'  and  has  forgotten  all 
about  the  key,  as  long  as  I  returned  it 
I  borrowed  a  screw-driver  of  the  heretics 
on  the  back  street  behind  the  church,  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  tablet,  or,  if  they 
have,  don't  care." 

Elizabeth  clapped  her  hands.  "  Then 
we'll  pack  this  off  to  New  York  by  the 
first  express,"  she  said,  "and  after  supper 
we'll  settle  the  aunties.  How  you  will 
sleep  to-night  1" 

After  supper  she  organized  her  expedi- 
tion ;  the  surrey  with  two  horses,  Eliza  on 
the  back  seat,  herself  and  Silas  on  the 
front  seat  "To  the  Griswold  Farm, 
first,"  she  directed. 

Lois  came  out,  bareheaded,  to  greet 
them,  followed  by  three  of  the  Griswold 
children  and  the  dog  Sandy.  "  Get  right 
out,"  she  cried,  hospitably.  "  I've  been 
wonderin'  all  day  if  you  wouldn't  be  over 
to-night"    . 

"  You  get  right  />»,"  responded  Eliza- 
beth, "  as  soon  as  you've  put  on  your 
bonnet  and  shawl.  Children,  run  and 
get  Grandma's  bonnet  and  shawl  1"  Away 
scampered  the  trio,  with  Sandy  at  their 
heels. 

"  We're  going  to  take  you  for  a  little 
drive,"  explained  Eliza.  "  It's  such  a 
nice  evenin'." 

"  So  'tis,"  agreed  Lois.  "  But  I  dunno ; 
how  'm  I  goin'  to  dress,  right  here  side 
the  road  ?"  She  managed  to  get  into  the 
wrappings,  however,  when  they  came,  and 
had  clambered  to  her  place  beside  Eliza 
before  Silas  could  spring  to  her  assistance. 

"You're  spry  as  a  girl.  Auntie,"  he 
exclaimed  admiringly,  and  Lois  drew  up 
her  bent  little  figure  with  a  heroic  effort 
to  make  it  straight.  She  did  not  notice 
where  they  were  going  until  the  horses' 
hoofs  rang  out  on  the  flinty  road  her  feet 
had  so  often  trod,  over  the  hill  to  Phebe's. 
Then  she  clutched  Eliza's  arm.  "  Where 
be  you  takin'  me  ?"  she  gasped. 

"  Over  to  see  Aunt  Phebe,"  called  Silas 
over  his  shoulder,  before  his  mother  could 
reply.     "  Don't  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"She  don't  wanter  see  me,"  faltered 
Lois.     "  I  wish  she  did." 

"  How  much  would  you  give,  Auntie  ?" 
asked  Elizabeth,  turning  around  and  lay- 
ing a  caressing  hand  on  Lois's  knee. 

"  'Most  anythin',"  answered  Lois,  with 
emotion. 


"  Would  you  give  the  old  Bible  Rec- 
ords ?"  pursued  Elizabeth. 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  child  ?"  ejaculated 
Lois. 

"  Tell  her,"*said  Elizabeth  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Tell  her  yourself,"  he  responded. 

"  Auntie,"  she  exclaimed,  giving  the 
knee  an  affectionate  squeeze,  "  we've 
been  over  to  Hardwick  to  look  at  the 
town  records,  and,  do  you  know,  that  old 
Bible  Record  isn't  right  1  Aren't  you 
glad  ?  There  was  no  other  way  to  make 
up  with  Aunt  Phebe,  and  you  never  did 
care  as  much  as  she  did  1" 

Oh,  wily  Elizabeth  I  Before  the  horses 
trotted  up  to  the  little  gray  house  where 
Phebe  lived,  Lois  really  believed  she  was 
as  glad  as  Elizabeth  said  she  was. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the 
place,  but  the  front  door  was  not  locked, 
as  when  Lois  last  approached  it  "  I'm 
sca't,"  she  muttered,  her  hand  trembling 
on  the  latch.  "  She  wouldn't  be  gone 
this  time  o'  day  1" 

"  Who's  there  ?"  called  an  imperious 
voice. 

"Thank  the  Lordl"  breathed  Lois, 
and  they  hurried  in. 

"  You'll  have  to  wait  on  yourself,"  con- 
tinued the  voice.  "  I've  turned  my  ankle. 
Why,  Lois,  's  that  you  ?  and  Silas's  folks  I 
I  declare,  I  ain't  fit  to  see  company — an' 
the  kitchen  fire's  out — an'  the  breakfast 
dishes  ain't  done  1" 

No  one  replied.  Lois  was  down  on 
the  floor  beside  her,  removing  shoe  and 
stocking  from  the  injured  foot.  "Bring 
me  some  cold  water,  s'  long  as  there  ain't 
any  hot,"  she  commanded. 

"  I'll  have  some  hot  in  a  minute,"  called 
Silas,  making  a  rush  for  the  kitchen. 
Eliza  followed  him.  Elizabeth  tucked  a 
cushion  between  Aunt  Phebe's  back  and 
the  ribs  of  the  chair,  and  drew  her  little 
shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"  How  long  you  ben  settin'  here  ?"  de- 
manded Lois,  sharply. 

"  Since  eight  o'clock  this  momin',"  was 
the  reply. 

Lois  groaned. 

"  Go  tell  'em  to  make  her  a  cup  o'  tea," 
she  said  to  Elizabeth,  "  an'  cook  her  an 
egg  on  toast"     Elizabeth  flew. 

"  Bring  me  a  basin  of  water  as  soon  as 
it's  het,"  Lois  called  after  her,  "  an  'make 
me  a  bandage — there's  old  linen  in  the 
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chist  in  the  attic  chamber.  Sakes  alive  1" 
she  murmured,  "since  eight  o'clock  1" 
Her  bonnet  with  the  mourning  veil  had 
tumbled  off,  her  small,  anxious  face  was 
a  network  of  wrinkles,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  her  ordinary  shrinking  manner. 
She  ordered  Elizabeth  about  and  hastened 
the  movements  of  Silas  and  his  mother. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  ankle  had 
been  bathed  and  bandaged  and  the  tea 
and  the  egg  on  toast  were  ready. 

Phebe  glanced  from  one  to  another  of 
the  four  standing  about  her.  "  Can't  ye 
find  a  place  to  set  down,  any  of  ye?" 
she  inquired,  humorously.  "  Anybody  'd 
s'pose  I  was  of  consid'able  consequence. 
Makes  me  think  " — she  turned  to  Silas — 
"  of  the  time  your  father  spraint  his  ankle. 
You  wouldn't  remember  it,  Lois ;  you 
weren't  but  three.  I  was  twelve  an' 
Abel  was  nine."  She  paused,  but  no 
one  challenged  her  figures.  On  the  con- 
trary, Silas,  with  a  deference  he  had 
never  shown  this  aunt  before,  drew  a 
chair  beside  her  and  seated  himself  very 
near. 

"  You  must  remember  just  how  he 
looked,"  he  said,  confidentially. 

"  Remember  ?  I  guess  I  do  1  Little 
freckle-face  boy  I"  There  was  a  wealth 
of  tenderness  in  her  tone. 

Lois  softly  withdrew  to  the  kitchen. 
Eliza  went,  too.  Elizabeth  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  drew  her  chair  to  the  other 
side  of  the  big,  motherly  figure.  "  I  know 
Silas  wants  you  to  tell  about  his  father 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,"  she  said, 
caressingly,  "and  I'd  like  to  hear  it, 
too." 

"  'Tain't  no  great  of  a  story,"  disclaimed 
Phebe.  "  'Cep'  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested ;  'course  I  like  to  go  over  it,  here 
by  myself,  as  I  do,  a  great  many  times  a 
day."  With  this  prelude  she  began. 
Story  after  story  fell  from  her  lips ;  small, 
uneventful  happenings,  of  consequence, 
as  she  had  said,  only  to  those  who  held 
their  subject  dear,  tender  trifles,  whim- 
sical personalities,  until  the  form  of  the 
little  lad  stood  before  them  distinct  and 
real  and  living,  from  the  torn  brim  of  his 
straw  hat  where  he  "  peeked  through  "  to 
the  soles  of  his  bare  brown  feet. 

The  twilight  fell  and  found  them  so, 
the  listeners  bending  ever  nearer,  ever 
more  absorbed  and  touched,  the  speaker 
gathering  confidence  as  she  proceeded 


Lois  came  in  with  the  lamp,  at  last,  and 
fidgeted  about. 

"  Are  we  letting  her  talk  too  much  ?" 
inquired  Elizabeth. 

"  We  was  sayin',"  said  Eliza,  also  re- 
turning from  the  kitchen,  "  that  somebody 
ought  to  stay  with  her — " 

"/  shall  stay,"  interrupted  Lois, 
promptly. 

"  Oh  yes,  Lois'll  stay,"  agreed  Phebe, 
good-humoredly.  "  Silas,  if  you'll  come 
over  some  day  I'll  show  you  those  little 
things  I  spoke  of.  You'll  have  'em  when 
I'm  gone,  but  I'll  keep  'em  for  the 
present." 

"I'll  be  over  to-morrow,"  said  Silas. 

"We  all  will,"  said  Elizabeth.  And 
then  they  drove  away  and  left  the  sisters 
together. 

"  Phebe,"  said  Lois,  timorously, "  they've 
been  over  to  Hardwick  to  the  town  clerk's 
house,  an'  our  old  Bible  Records  ain't 
right" 

"Course  not;  never  were,"  returned 
Phebe.  "Lois,  do  you  remember  when 
Uncle  'Lisha  pulled  Abel's  tooth — the 
first  he  ever  had  pulled?  He  led  him 
out  to  the  bam,  and  rolled  open  the  big 
door.  Then  he  moved  all  the  carts  and 
kerridges.  Then  he  got  a  broom,  an' 
swep'  up  clean,  an'  then  he  sat  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  took  Abel's 
head  atween  his  knees." 

Phebe  laughed  softly  to  herself.  "  I've 
jus'  been  tellin'  Silas  about  it" 

"  Should  ha'  thought  'twould  ha'  sca't 
Abel  'most  to  death  1"  exclaimed  Lois. 

"Not  muchl"  returned  Phebe.  "He 
took  it  all  in.  He  warn't  nobody's  fool, 
Abel  warn't."  She  laughed  again,  and 
rubbed  her  hands. 

Lois  tiptoed  gingerly  about,  straighten- 
ing the  familiar  chairs  and  tables.  Every- 
thing was  unchanged  since  that  last  visit 
more  than  a  year  ago.  She  bethought 
herself  of  one  thing  which  might  be  differ- 
ent. "  Phebe,"  she  asked,  with  sudden 
interest,  "  did  you  ever  do  any  more  on 
that  shell-pattern  quilt  ?" 

"  Got  it  done  1"  cried  Phebe,  trium- 
phantly. "It's  all  laid  out  in  the  best 
chamber.     Go  and  see  how  nice  it  looks." 

Lois  obeyed.  The  Old  Family  Bible 
Record  was  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The 
next  Sunday  the  corrected  tablet  was  in 
its  place,  and  not  many  weeks  afterwards 
Phebe  was  in  hers. 
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By  William  Frederick  Dix 


RECENTLY,  while  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue,  waiting  for  a 
downtown  car,  there  happened  to  be  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  street  noises,  a  brief 
cessation  of  rumbling  wagons,  and  as  I 
became  gradually  conscious  of  the  unusual 
stillness,  suddenly  a  bewitching  glimpse 
of  Switzerland  came  into  my  mind.  -I 
seemed  caught  away  from  the  sordid, 
unlovely  New  York  street  comer  to  the 
idyllic  peace  and  beauty  of  the  Rhone 
Valley.  I  saw  the  little  paved  square 
before  the  Hotel  de  la  Post  in  the  village 
of  Brieg.  The  cream  and  russet  walls  of 
the  houses  surrounded  me,  the  great  six- 
horse  diligence  which  had  just  come  down 
from  the  Simplon  Pass  was  beside  me, 
and  gray-clad,  hobnail-booted  hostlers 
were  leading  away  the  horses,  while  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  little  square 
came  a  half-dozen  sleek  cows  jangling 
their  bells  as  they  slowly  stumbled  along 
in  the  dusk  to  the  stone  watering-trough. 

Jangling  their  bells  1  Ah  1  that  was 
the  fairy  call  that  lured  me  so  quickly  ofif 
to  Switzerland.  Coming  down  Eighth 
Avenue  was  a  ragman's  cart,  unpainted 
and  creaking  and  with  a  string  of  dis- 
cordant bells  strung  between  two  short 
posts  at  the  back.  They  produced  just 
the  medley  of  sound  of  a  drove  of  Swiss 
cattle !  I  shut  my  eyes,  and,  letting  two 
downtown  cars  go  by  unheeded,  was,  as 
I  listened,  whisked  back  again  to  the 
little  cobblestone  square  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  Post. 

All  the  way  downtown  I  dreamed  of 
Switzerland.  I  did  not  see  the  conductor 
as  I  mechanically  paid  my  fare,  and  I 
forgot  to  ask*  for  a  transfer.  I  breathed 
the  air  of  the  Alps,  and  stamped  into  the 
Hotel  de  la  Post  demanding  a  hot  supper 
and  preparing  for  it  in  a  dainty  little 
bedroom  an  deuxihme,  with  white  tidies  on 
the  chairs.  What  a  day  it  had  been  1 
The  most  adventurous  of  many.  And 
here  I  was  safe  in  Switzerland  with  my 
bicycle,  and  the  diligence  authorities  out- 
witted 1 

The  day  before  I  had  set  out,  with  a 
light  heart,  on  the  last  and  more  difficult 
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part  of  my  bicycle  trip.  I  had  ridden 
from  Florence  across  the  Apennines  to 
Bologna,  thence  up  the  smiling  Lombardy 
plain  to  Milan  and  the  Italian  Lakes,  and, 
leaving  Pallanza,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  about 
mid-afternoon,  I  rode  the  twenty-five 
miles  of  level  macadam  road,  reaching 
Domo  Dossola,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mountain  wall  that  separated  roe  from 
Switzerland,  at  dusk.  It  was  in  early 
April,  and  as  I  looked  across  to  the  moun- 
tains, I  noted  how  low  the  snow  line  was, 
and  realized  that  I  could  not  cross  the 
pass  on  foot.  Halting  at  the  dismal  hos- 
tlery  opposite  the  diligence  office,  I 
secured  a  brick-paved,  severely  furnished 
room  for  the  night  and  strolled  across  to 
the  office. 

To  the  man  at  the  little  window  I  made 
my  request  for  a  seat  in  the  coup^. 

"Perfectly,  monsieur.  What  luggage 
have  you  ?" 

"  Only  a  knapsack  and  a  bicycle." 

"  Ah  1  a  bicycle  1  I  am  sorry,  monsieur, 
but  the  law  does  not  allow  us  to  take 
bicycles  on  the  diligence." 

"  No  bicycles !"  I  cried,  aghast;  "  but  I 
am  traveling  by  bicycle  1  How  can  I  get 
across  ?" 

In  reply,  one  of  those  detestable  French 
shrugs  by  which  one  throws  off  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  and  leaves  you 
helpless. 

"I  am  living  in  the  Rhone  Valley  at 
present,"  I  explained,  "  and  I  have  come 
from  Florence  on  my  bicycle.  I  must 
cross  the  Simplon  to-morrow.  How  can 
I  go,  if  not  by  the  diligence  ?" 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  post 
agent  was  anxious  to  close  the  business. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  firmly  and  coldly, 
"many  voyageurs  have  come  hither  en 
hicyckUe,  and  they  have  all  had  to  enter 
Switzerland  by  some  other  route.  There 
are  fifteen  feet  of  snow  on  the  pass  at 
this  season,  and  five  hours  of  the  journey 
are  in  open  sledges.  How,  then,  can  a 
bicycle  be  transported?  Besides,"  and 
he  rose  to  close  the  window,  "the  law 
forbids.     Good-night." 

And  I  stood  alone,  looking  blankly  into 
the  dark  square  across  which  were  the 
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lights  of  the  inn.  I  walked  angrily  back, 
summoned  the  landlord,  and  demanded 
that  he  come  to  my  rescue.  It  began  to 
rain,  and  the  eveuing  was  chilly.  I  had 
been  looking  forward  for  days  to  my 
return  to  my  beloved  Switzerland,  and 
here,  at  the  very  threshold,  the  door  was 
suddenly  shut  in  my  face.  To  go  to  Lake 
Geneva  by  some  other  route  meant  by 
either  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  via  Turin 
and  Geneva,  or  the  St  Gothard  via  Lu- 
cerne, either  route  necessitating  three  or 
four  additional  days.  My  landlord  stolidly 
verified  the  remarks  of  the  agent,  and  said 
that  frequently  tnessieurs  Us  voyageurs 
were  thus  disappointed. 

"  But,"  I  persisted,  "  why  cannot  I  go 
by  extra  post  ?" 

A  genial,  full-bearded  fellow-guest,  a 
Dutch  gentleman  who  had  been  listening 
to  our  conversation,  here  joined  in,  rais- 
ing his  hat  with  charming  grace  to  me,  in 
apology  for  the  intrusion. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish, though  we  had  been  talking  in 
French — a  trick  which  most  foreigners 
have  when  they  recognize  the  American. 
"  I  and  my  two  daughters  go  to-morrow 
by  extra  post ;  I  should  be  glad  to  offer 
the  fourth  seat  to  monsieur,  if — " 

I  was  about  to  express  my  gratitude 
when  mine  host  explained  that  the  extra 
post  was  just  as  much  under  government 
control  as  the  diligence,  and  "  the  law  did 
not  allow  bicycles. " 

"  Then,"  I  exclaimed  in  desperation,  "  I 
will  hire  a  private  conveyance." 

The  landlord  smiled.  "  Impossible," 
he  said.  "  That  would  require  a  relay  of 
horses,  and  relays  are  a  government  mo- 
nopoly." As  we  three  stared  in  silence  for 
a  moment  at  each  other  there  in  the  damp 
little  courtyard,  suddenly  an  idea  smote  me. 

"  Landlord,"  I  said,  "  have  you  any 
meal-bags  ?" 

"  Meal-bags,  Monsieur  ?" 

"Yes;  four  large,  strong  meal-bags. 
Send  for  them  quickly."  I  crossed  to  my 
bicycle,  unstrapped  the  knapsack  from  the 
handle-bars,  took  off  the  tool-bag  and 
handle-bars,  and,  crouching  down  on  the 
pavement,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  removed 
the  saddle,  chain,  and  wheels.  In  a  few 
moments  the  vehicle  which  had  borne  me 
stoutly  over  a  thousand  miles  of  rough 
Italian  roads  had  resolved  itself  into  its 
several  parts.     Then  an  elderly  peasant 


woman  appeared  with  an  armful  of  dusty 
burlap  bags.  The  &^ont  wheel  was  popped 
into  one,  the  rear  one  into  another,  the 
frame  into  the  third,  the  handle-bars,  chain, 
pedals,  saddle,  and  sprocket  into  the 
fourth.  The  woman,  quick  to  understand, 
was  rapidly  plying  a  large  needle,  and 
when  I  looked  up  from  the  completed 
work  with  flushed  face  and  grimy  hands,, 
I  heard  a  ripple  of  laughter,  and  there 
stood  the  bearded  Dutch  gentleman  with 
his  two  daughters  looking  down  on  me 
from  a  little  wooden  balcony  above. 

We  four  had  a  merry  supper  together. 
I  was  again  in  high  spirits,  and  we  prom- 
ised to  sup  together  on  the  following  night 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pass. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  at  half- 
past  five.  It  was  dark,  cold,  and  rainy. 
The  brick  floor  of  my  bedroom  was  not 
comforting.  I  dressed  rapidly  and  warmly, 
and  soon  presented  myself  at  the  window 
of  the  diligence  office. 

"  Give  me  a  ticket  for  a  coupd  seat  in 
the  diligence,"  I  demanded,  with  some 
hauteur,  of  my  acquaintance  of  the  previous 
night  He  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
little  window,  glared  first  at  me,  then  at 
my  luggage  deposited  at  my  side  by  the 
hotel  porter.  It  consisted  of  one  knapsack 
and  four  meal -bags,  securely  sewn  up. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  dramatic  pause. 
Then  he  dropped  the  window,  made  out 
the  ticket,  and  gave  my  luggage  to  the 
guard  to  be  stored  on  top  of  the  coach. 

After  a  cheerful  breakfast  I  took  my 
place  on  the  front  seat  of  the  great  medi- 
aeval coach,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  six 
horses  started  under  a  volley  of  whip- 
crackings,  and  the  trip  across  the  Sim- 
plon  to  Switzerland  was  commenced. 
And  what  a  day  of  adventures  1  After 
climbing  the  rain-soaked  roads  for  several 
hours  we  reached  the  snowline,  and 
changed  from  the  coach  to  little  wooden 
sledges,  each  drawn  by  one  rope-harnessed 
horse,  and  carrying  two  passengers.  I 
sat  with  a  peasant  man,  and  for  five 
hours  we  toiled  over  the  deep  snow. 
Sometimes  the  horse  would  fall,  and  we 
would  flounder  out  to  help  him  up  and 
warm  our  stiff  limbs.  Once  we  upset,  and 
once,  when  the  right  trace  broke,  the  rear 
part  of  the  runners  overhung  a  precipice. 
Several  times,  where  the  snow  had  ava- 
lanched  across  the  road,  workmen  had 
dug  tunnels,  and  through  these  treacher- 
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ous  holes  we  had  to  go.  At  the  summit 
was  the  hospice,  where  a  kindly-faced  old 
priest  gave  us  warm  things  to  drink. 
Clouds  and  snow-flurries  buffeted  us ;  the 
great  mountain  peaks  rose,  dimly  dis- 
cerned, on  all  sides;  white  drifts  of  clouds 
lay  below  us,  shutting  out  the  valleys,  and 
the  wind  whirled  around  the  comers 
where  the  narrow  road  turned,  striking 
us  from  unexpected  quarters.  A  vast 
silence  encompassed  us,  broken  only  by 
the  creak  of  the  sledge  and  the  bell  on 
the  horse.  At  last,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  we  climbed,  half  frozen, 
from  the  wretched  sledge  into  the  shelter 
and  comparative  comfort  of  the  diligence 
awaiting  us  at  the  level  where  the  snow 
ceased.  For  two  or  three  hours  more  we 
whirled  down  the  zigzag  road  toward  the 
green  valleys  of  Switzerland,  the  storm 
passed,  and  at  sunset,  with  a  resounding 
clatter  of  hoofs,  our  diligence  rolled  into 
the  little  cobblestone  square  of  Brieg, 
and  the  doorway  of  the  dear  little  Hotel 
de  la  Post  invited  us  in  to  warmth  and 
good  cheer. 

I   clambered,  with    infinite  weariness 
but  with  infinite  peace  of  mind,  down 


from  my  red-cushioned  seat  in  the  coup^. 
My  meal-bags  were  being  taken  down 
from  the  top ;  the  horses,  unhitched  from 
the  coach,  were  led  to  their  stable ;  and 
across  the  dusk- veiled  square,  toward  the 
stone  watering-trough,  came  the  cows  with 
their  jangling  bells. 

The  Dutch  gentleman  and  his  daugh- 
ters appeared  at  an  upper  window. 

"  Welcome  to  Switzerland,  Monsieur  I" 
he  exclaimed,  jovially.  "  The  supper  is 
ordered,  and  will  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour  1  What  an  emotional  day  it  has 
been  1  Never  again  in  April  will  I  attempt 
the  Simplon  1  Monsieur,  we  congratulate 
you  on  bringing  the  first  bicycle  across 
the  Pass  r 

As  I  entered  the  house  I  looked  back 
at  the  dim  form  of  the  diligence,  standing 
silent  and  deserted  in  the  square,  which 
had  carried  me  safely  down  from  the 
snowy  summits  as  St.  Christopher  had 
carried  the  pilgrims  on  his  back.  St. 
Christopher  1 

The  Eighth  Avenue  car  had  halted! 
Christopher  Street  I  I  blinked,  rose  hast- 
ily from  my  seat,  got  off,  and,  having  no 
transfer,  walked  down  to  the  ferry. 
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Adventurous  Quest  (An) :  A  Story  of  Three 
Boys.  By  Laura  SchererCopenhaver.  The  Lutheran 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  SVixS  in.  -WS 
pages.    #1.25. 

Among  Green  Trees :  A  Guide  to  Pleasant  and 
Profitable  AcqualnUnce  with  Familiar  Trees. 
By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers.  Illustrated.  A.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  Chicago.    71^x11  in.    202  pages,    #3. 

A  thoroughly  practical  manual,  sympatheti- 
cally and  mterestingly  written,  and  abundantly 
illustrated  with  half-tone  and  line  engravings 
and  photogravures.  The  latter  full-page  illus- 
trations are  especially  fine. 

Annie  Laurie  Mine  (The).  By  David  N. 
Beach.    Illustrated.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  this  story  both  spirit- 
ual fervor  and  earnest  desire  for  social  reform. 
The  author  sets  out  his  purpose  in  a  prepara- 
tory wav  in  several  strongly  worded  sentences 
selectecf  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  W.  D. 
Howells,  Senator  C.  K.  Davis,  and  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter.  These  bear  forcibly  on  the 
incessant  conflict  between  the  material  and 
the  moral,  the  infinite  cruelty  of  industrial 
slavery,  the  spirit  of  modem  feudalim  among 
capitalists,  and  the  spirit  of  caste  as  evidenced 


in  modem  social  conditions.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  improbabilities  in  this  fictitious  his  tonr 
of  a  mine  nrst  ruined  and  oppressed  by  selfisn 
capitalists  and  then  conducted  not  only  in  a 
spirit  of  human  helpfulness,  but  of  literal 
(christian  brotherhood.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
dramatic  situations  and  the  religious  fervor 
are  a  trifle  exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  the 
story  is  in  a  tme  sense  vital :  its  characters 
act  and  talk  like  living  human  beings ;  the  sit- 
uations are  novel  and  interesting ;  and.  above 
all,  the  purposes  and  feeling  of  the  author  are 
in  a  noteworthy  degree  helpful  and  inspiring. 

Art  of  Living  Long  (The).  By  the  Celebrated 
Venetian  Centenarian  Louis  Comaro.  (A  New  and 
Improved  English  Version.)  With  Essays byJoseph 
Addison,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Sir  William  Temple. 
William  F.  Butler,  Milwaukee.   6x9»^in.  214  pages. 

A  new  translation  of  a  curious  old  Italian 
treatise,  together  with  some  account  of  its 
centenarian  author,  and  extracts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  longevity  from  the  works  of  Addison, 
Bacon,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  other  famous 
writers  of  English  poetry  and  prose.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  full-page  portraits  of 
all  of  the  authors  named. 
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Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  (The).  By  I.  K. 
Friedman.  lUustnted.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.    5x7^  in.    350  pages. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  is  preceded 
by  some  hundred  odd  pages  concerning  the 
Beggars'  Gub.  In  both  chronicles  we  find 
much  that  is  amusing,  but  even  the  pictur- 
esQue  ''hobo''  in  a  continuous  performance 
of  humorous  adventure  grows  fatiguing. 

Bass,  Pike,  Perch,  and  Others.  By  James  A. 
HensbalL  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  VorL  5Vix8in.  410  pages.  |2,  net 
No  name  arouses  the  fisherman's  interest  in 
this  part  of  the  country  as  does  that  of  the 
bass.  This  addition  to  the  American  Sports- 
man's Library— of  the  merits  of  which  in 
typography,  illustration,  and  thorough  prepa- 
ration we  nave  already  spoken  more  than 
once — deals  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
game  fish  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies,  with  the  exception  of  the  salmon 
and  trout  and  some  of  the  larger  varieties 
already  described  in  other  volumes.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  the  bass  and  pike  fam- 
ilies will  surprise  most  readers.  The  book 
not  only  gives  in  convenient  form  scientific 
information  about  the  fish  themselves,  but 
contains  elaborate  and  expert  advice  about 
^e  kind  of  fishing-tackle  and  tools  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  habitat  of  the  different  fish,  and  a 
CTeat  variety  of  other  information  which  will 
Be  welcome  to  the  sportsman  and  the  natural- 
bt  alike. 

Because  of  Power.    By  Ella  Stryker  Mapes. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,   New  York.     Illustrated. 

5x7%  in.    269  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Black  Lion  Inn  (The).  By  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis.  lUostrated.  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 
5x7%  In.  381  pages. 
Through  a  rather  antiouated  device,  the  author 
has  put  the  tales  of  this  volume  into  the 
moutns  of  certain  storm-bound  travelers,  who 
enliven  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  at 
the  Black  Lion  Inn  with  the  cheerful  art  of 
story-telling.  The  tales  themselves,  however, 
are  sufliciently  breezy  to  blow  quite  away  the 
somewhat  musty  odor  that  clings  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  introduction.  The  **  interludes  " 
are  equally  refreshing,  and  the  illustrations 
are — Remington's. 

Bridge  Book  (The)  :  Practical  Talks  about 
Bridge.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6^4  in. 
228  pages.    |1,  net 

Composition  and  Rhetoric :  Based  on  Literary 
Boodelt.  By  Rose  M.  Kavana  and  Arthur  Beatty. 
lUostrated.  Rand,  McNaUy  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x7 (^ 
in.    423  pages. 

English  Gamer  (An) :  A  Re-issue  in  xa  Vol- 
umes of  Professor  Arber*s   Ingatherings  from 
English  History  and  Literature.    Vol.  IV.  Voy. 
ages  and  Travels.    (In  2  vols.)    Edited  by^C.  Ray- 
mond Beazley,  F.R.G.S.    Vol.  V.  SocUl  England 
in  the  Sevsnteenth  Century,  With  Introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang.    Vol.  VI.  Critical  Essays  and 
Literary  Fragments.    Introduction  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5^x8% 
in.    #1.25  VOL 
This  reissue  of  Professor  Arber's  "  Ingather- 
ings from  English  History  and  Literature" 
constitutes  a  notable  series  for  the  careful  and 
minute  student  of  English  life  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.    The 


name  of  Professor  Arber  b,  of  course,  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  the  accurate  collation  of 
the  text  with  the  rare  originals.  The  volumes 
already  issued,  as  indicated  above,  comprise 
first  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  mainly 
by  Elizabethan  Englishmen,  next  a  collection 
of  seventeenth-century  tracts  edited  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang — who  calls  them  **  Ancient  Journal- 
ism," for  to-day  they  would  be  put  forth  as  arti- 
cles in  newspapers  and  magazmes ;  finally,  an 
edition  by  Professor  Churton  Collins  of  essays 
and  fragments  which  show  especially  the  char- 
acter and  status  of  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries — the  collection  in- 
cludes such  notable  publications  as  Eachard's 
**  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  "  and  Bickersteth*s 
"  Miseries  of  the  Domestic  Chaplain,"  and 
comes  to  a  fit  climax  with  Franklin's  summary 
of  the  maxims  in  **  Poor  Richard's  Almanack." 

Fur  Traders  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 


trated.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Sx7%  in. 
222  pages.    90c,  net. 

Hereward  the  Wake,  "  Last  of  the  English." 
In  2  vols.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  (Library  Edition.) 
J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.    SVixS  in. 

These  are  the  first-issued  volumes  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Kinesley, 
edited  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Maurice  Kings- 
ley,  who  IS  to  supply  notes  and  introductions 
to  the  several  volunc».  The  edition  as  to  form 
is  decidedly  attractive,  the  type  is  clear,  the 
illustrations  are  acceptable,  and  the  binding 
is  sensible  and  well  adapted  for  library  use. 
We  shall  comment  on  the  edition  when  further 
volumes  have  been  received. 

How  to  Keep  Well :  An  Explanation  of  Modem 
Methods  of  Preventing  Disease.  By  Floyd  M. 
Crandall  M.D.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    511  pages,    |1.50. 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens  :  A  Mannal  for 
Teachers  and  Pupils.  By  H.  D.  Hemenway,  B.S. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Vi  in.  107 
pages.    #1,  net 

Jesus  Christ :  His  Origin  and  Character.  By 
Frank  Ballard.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5»/4x8in.    32  pages.    20c.,  net. 

Main  Chance  (The).  By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

Illustrated.    The    Bobbs-MerriU  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

5x7»,in.  419  pages. 
The  incident  of  this  story,  aside  from  a  little 
case  of  kidnapping  thrown  into  the  bargain, 
as  it  were,  and  a  smgle  not  too  bloody  murder, 
has  to  do  with  the  commercial  life  of  a  small 
city  in  the  Middle  West  The  characters 
include  a  bank  president,  a  cashier,  a  good 
bishop,  a  weak  and  purposeless  young  man 
(native),  a  strong  ana  purposeful  ditto  (from 
the  East,  and  the  hero),  and  a  sweet  young 
girl  (the  heroine,  and  the  bank  president's 
daughter).  They  are  generally  well  drawn, 
and  the  book  is  readable. 

Medical  Missions,  Teaching  and  Healing.   By 

Louise  C.  Purington,  M.D.    The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.    4^x7  in.    25  pages.    10c.,  net 

Methods  of  Bible  Study.  By  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  B.D.  The  Fleming  11.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7%  in.  120  pages.  50c.,  net 
The  author's  method  is  determined  by  the  end 
in  view,  which  is  purely  devotional^  and  for 
spiritual  rather  than  literary  or  critical  satis- 
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faction  in  adherence  to  traditional  modes  of 
thought 

Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World  (The) : 
The  Code  of  Lmws  Promuli^ated  by  Hammurabi, 
Kinr  of  Babylon,  B.C.  2385-4349.  Translated  by 
C.  H.  W.  Johns,  M.A.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
NewVork.  Sx7%'m.  88 pages.  75c.,  net. 
The  stone  block  on  which  this  code  was  en- 
grraved  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the 
time  of  Moses  was  recently  discovered  by 
French  explorers  at  Susa  (the  "Shushan"  of 
the  book  of  Esther),  .whither  it  had  been  car- 
ried as  a  trophjr  from  Babylonia.  The  King 
who  published  it,  Hammurabi,  is  the  "Amra- 
phel  king  of  Shinar"  in  Genesis  xiv.  1.  Not 
only  is  it  the  oldest  code  in  the  world,  but  it 
points  back  to  the  remote  antiquit^r  required 
for  such  a  body  of  laws  to  grow  up  in  judicial 
processes.  In  its  modem  covers  it  is  a  most 
mteresting  relic  of  jud^e-made  law.  In  a  fair 
comparison  it  is  distmctly  inferior  to  the 
Mosaic  code,  lacking  the  numanitarian  note 
which  this  makes  prominent. 

On  the  Trail  of  Moses:  A  Series  of  Revival 
Sermons.     By    Rev.    Louis  Albert   Banks,  D.D. 
Funk  5t  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.    5^x8  in.    298 
.  pages.    |1J0,  net 

Poems  and  Verses  of  Charles  Dickens  (The) : 
Collected  and  Edited  with  Bibliographical  Notes. 
By  F.  G.  Kitton.     Harper  &   Bros.,  New   York. 
5^x8Viin.    206  pages.    $2,  net 
A  rather  handsomely  made  volume  which  in- 
cludes the  poems  from  his  novels,  several  of 
which  are  well  known,  and  songs  and  choruses 
from  "  The  Village  Coquette,"  a  comic  opera, 
written  in  1836  for  a  friend,  which  was  not  a 
success.    There  are  also  verses  from  other 
publications.  The  volume  includes  everything 
in  verse  which  Dickens  wrote,  and  supplements 
the  editions  of  his  work  heretofore  publislied. 

Present-Day  Evangelism.  By  T.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man. The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7% 
in.  245  pages.  60c.,  net 
The  author  of  this  book  is  Secretary  of  the 
General  Assembly  Committee  of  Evangelistic 
Work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
brings  to  his  subject  wide  experience  both  as 
evangelist  and  as  pastor.  Although  the  book 
is  marred  by  the  use  of  conventional  phrase- 
ology, by  some  lapses  from  good  taste,  and  by 
rhetorical  errors,  its  defects  are  mainly  super- 
ficial. It  is  characterized  by  breadth  of  mind 
and  sanity.  Dr.  Chapman,  as  the  title  of  his 
book  indicates,  believes  that  the  present  age, 
like  past  ages,  requires  a  form  of  evangelism 
suited  to  its  own  needs.  This  he  describes  as 
in  method  largely  individual,  in  terms  largely 
ethical  and  social,  though  in  substance  un- 
changed. He  insists  that  the  squalor  of  the 
slums  and  the  materialism  of  the  rich  cannot 
be  ignored  by  those  who  would  announce  the 
words  of  life  to  men  of  this  day. 

Rcdficlds  Succession  (The).  By  Henry  Bum- 
ham  Boone  and  Kenneth  Brown.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  318  pages.  $1.50. 
A  truthful  and  charming  picture  of  present- 
day  Virginia  country  life.  Some  of  tne  per- 
sona that  move  in  this  scene  are  equally 
real  and  pleasing;  others  neither  so  commend- 
able nor  as  convincing.  The  latter  criticism 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  hero,  Trueman 
Gault,  whose  quixotic   renunciation   of   his 


inheritance  seems  to  us  morally  supererogatorv 
and  artistically  untrue  to  the  character  so  weU 
drawn  in  the  nrst  half  of  the  book. 

Studies  of  Familiar  Hymns.  By  Louis  F. 
Benson,  D.D.  The  Westniinster  Press,  Philadelphia. 
5x7*4  in.    285  pages.    |1  JO,  net 

This  book  is  a  by-product,  so  to  speak,  of 
hymn-books  which  the  author  has  edited. 
Twenty-five  hymns,  selected  evidenUy  because 
the  author  had  interesting  material  on  hand 
concerning  them,  are  here  given  in  their 
original  or  slightly  modified  text,  the  story  of 
their  composition  is  told,  some  account  of 
their  authors  is  given,  and  some  points  for 
discussion  concerning  them  are  suggested. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits,  facsimile 
reproductions  of  manuscripts,  and  the  like. 
Although  other  books  similar  to  this  have 
been  published,  there  is  none  of  which  we 
know  that  is  more  successful  in  giving  the 
reader  the  sense  of  personal  acouaintance  with 
hymns.  The  treatment  is  marked  by  dignity, 
good  taste,  a  respect  for  historical  veracity, 
and  human  interest  The  book  is  appropri- 
ately printed  and  bound. 

Sultan  of  Sulu  (The) :  An  Original  Satire  in 
Two  Acts.  By  George  Ade.  illustrated.  R.  H. 
Russell,  New  York.    SxTV*  in.    128  pages. 

Summer  Songs  in  Idlenesse.  By  Katherine 
H.  McDonald  Jackson.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
5x8  in.    71  pages.    $i2S, 

Truths  to  Live  By :  A  Companion  to  **  Every- 
day Christian  Life."  By  the  Very  Rev.  Frederic 
W.  Farrar,  D.D..  F.R.S.  Thomas  Whittaker.  New 
York.    4Hx7in.    372  pages.    11.25. 

Practical  sermons  by  the  late  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Fourteen  are  based  on  texts  from  the 
Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  the  re- 
mainder on  texts  from  the  Pauline  Episdes. 
Like  his  other  writings,  these  are  vital,  hopeful, 
suggestive.  The  volume  also  contains  three  of 
Dean  Farrar's  Christmas  carols,  the  first  of 
which  is  frequently  sung  in  this  country. 

Veil  of  Solana  (The).  By  Emma  Mersereau 
Newton.  The  Frank  F.  Lovell  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7»^in.    362  pages.    11.25. 

Doubtless  this  book's  crude  and  cheap  style 
and  the  **  thrilling "  adventures  recorded  in 
its  pages  will  find  admirers,  but  we  cannot 
trutnfully  write  ourselves  down  among  them. 

Walks  in  New  England.  By  Charles  Good- 
rich Whiting.  Illustrated.  John  Lane,  New  York. 
5>4x8in.    301  pages.    |liO. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Wars  of  Peace  (The).  By  A.  F.  Wilson. 
Illustrated.  Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7% 
in.    392  pages.    »1.50. 

A  thoughtful  and  interesting  novel.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  New  England  factory  town, 
and  the  wars  waged  in  this  not  altogether 
peaceful  time  are  the  grimly  familiar  struggles 
of  labor  and  capital.  The  characters  involved 
are  vividlv  pictured,  and  the  situations,  alwavs 
natural,  become  on  occasion  absorbingly 
dramatic. 

Wild  Birds  in  City  Parks:  Being  HinU  on 
Identifying  zoo  Birds,  Trepared  Primaritv  *or 
the  Spring  Migration  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
By  Herbert  Eugene  Walter  and  Alice  Hall  Walter. 
(Revised  Edition.)  A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago. 
4V4X5%in.    4S  pages.    25c 
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UNDERWOOD'S     ORIGINAL 

DEVILED  HAM 

The  pure  and  delicate  Deviled  Ham  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  years.  Siip:ar-cured 
ham  and  fine,  pure  spices  is  all  that  we  use.  It  is  delicious  for  sandwiches,  in  camp,  at  lunch, 
picnic,  or  tea,  and  in  the  chafinj^-dish.  It  mav  be  bought  at  anv  trood  j^rocers,  but  l)esurc  you  see 
on  the  can  THE  LITTLE  RED  DEVIL,  there  is  only  ONE  Deviled  Ham— Underwood's 
R^ed  Devil  Brand.  All  others  are  imitations,  but  imitations  in  name  only,  as  the  goods  com- 
monly labeled  and  sold  .as  potted  or  deviled  ham,  made  as  they  are  from  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  packin<;  house,  are  no  more  like  Underwood's  Original  Ham  than  chalk  is  like 
cheese.     Our  Hook  contains  a  lot  of  unique  and  practical  receipts.     We  will  send  it  FREE. 

WM.  UNDERWOOD  CO.,   Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Forced  Labor  in  West  Virginia 

By  Gino  C.  Speranza 

The  Efficiency  of  Unions 

By  an   Employer 

The  Coming  of  Cervera's  Fleet 

By   Ex-Secretary  John   D.   Long 

The  Forest:    The  Hills 

By  Stewart   Edward  White 

Negro  Suffrage  in  the  South 

An   Examination  of  the   Facts 


Would  You  Rest? 

Would  You  Put  On  Flesh? 

Would  You  Get  Rid  of  Dyspepsia  ? 

Would  You  Be  Unconscious  of  Your  Nerves? 

COME  TO 


A  S«nltArl4im  In  the 
C^tskllls 


NORDRACH 


DR  A.iUDSOfi  BENEDICT 

McdIiuL  Director 


Location  and 

Appoint  men  is 

The  Nordrach  Rest  Cure  i^anitariuro 
b  Jocited  at  Phn?r»icia,  Ulvtt?f  Co,, 
N.  Y„  in  the  Southern  Catskilb.  in  the 
roidst  of  purest  air,  with  perfect  spring 
water  and  samtation,  1,050  feet  above 
the  sea  kvel ;  no  malaria,  no  hay  fever, 
and  no  mosquitoes. 

The  hou»  is  so  situated  that  there 
]A  a  constant  breeze  and  a  delightful 
CQoJness  in  »ttnimi;r.  The  saniurium 
Is  neither  a  board ing-hou:^  nor  a  hov 
pltal,  but  a  home. 

Vapor.  Hot  Aii.  Nauheim,  Electric, 
Medicated.  Oil,  and  Alcohol  baths, 
£lectrldty%  Massage,  are  all  adminlv 
tered  under  the  care  of  sklUful  phy&i- 


FHOENtClA,  N,  Y. 

cians.  Lawn  Tennis,  Table  Tennis, 
Card  Rooms.  RiUiaid  and  Pool  Tables, 
furnish  recreation,  while  a  handsome 
Bowling  Alley  is  pTovid«i  for  those 
taking  special  treatment  to  reduce 
flesh. 

Rest   and  Exercise 

i^uch  chronic  cases  as  Rheumatism, 
Diabetes,  Albuminuria  or  Bright's  Die^ 
ease.  Constipation,  Mal-^issimilation, 
Wasting^  Insunuiia,  Neurasthenia,  are 
distinctly  amenable  to  the  treatment 
given  by  the  Nordrach  Saftitarium,  Its 
purpose  is  to  cure  disease  by  placing 
the  patient  ia  such  surroundings  as 
will  give  the  overworked  organji  rest, 
and  then  let  nature  tim^ih  the  work. 


T  he  exerdse  prescribed  depends  upoa 
the  particuJar  ailment  for  which  tlie 
patient  is  being  treated. 

Treatment 

Nattiral  methixb  of  tn^atment  are 
used— lots  of  rest,  pleasant  surround- 
ings, and  the  simplest  of  all  toods,  milk, 
which  supplies  the  body  with  every 
chemical  want. 

Out  treatment  will  appeal  to  those 
women  who  have  an  atrophied  condi-* 
tion  oi  chest,  neck,  and  arms.  The  un- 
developed woman  can  fill  the  ugly  hol- 
lows and  become  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  proper  amount  of  Ae.4h  and  the 
subsequent  graceful  curves  ailend&nt 
upon  this  improved  ctjndition.  From 
three  to  four  pounds  a  week  can  be 
gained  under  the  Nurdrach  treat nient< 


The  Nordrach  Rest  Cure  Sanitarium  is  being  advertised  in  the  N^7v  Varjt  Medical  Recard and 
Journal  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  ask  your  own  physician  about  our  methods  and  prac- 
tice.   For  further  information  and  references,  send  for  illustrated  pamphlet 

NordrsLch   Rest  Cvire  SacnitaLri\im 

Box  220,  Phoenicia,  (Southern  C»takilts}.  N«w  York 
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The  bold  reversal  of  Eng- 
"'•S:^ii"°*'  Hsh  policy  recently  pro- 

posed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
has  done  more  than  merely  to  stimulate 
heated  discussion  in  England  between  Free 
Traders — the  majority— and  the  many  so- 
called  Fair  Traders;  or  between  Free  Trad- 
ers and  the  few  declared  Protectionists. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  definition  of  his  policy 
b  puzzling.  He  adopts  Cobden's  defi- 
nition of  free  trade,  "  to  bring  about  a 
free  interchange  of  commodities  at  their 
natural  prices,"  and  assures  the  country 
that  he  is  proposing  precisely  that  in 
endeavoring  to  put  a  protective  preferential 
tax  on  the  foodstuffs  consumed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, so  that  the  colonies  might  receive 
the  benefit  By  this  means,  he  declares, 
the  colonies  would  become  genuinely 
attached  to  the  mother  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  such  consolidation  is  not 
insured,  Mr.  Chamberlain  warns  his 
hearers  that  the  British  Empire  may  dis- 
int^rate.  He  does  all  this  with  such 
clever  political  eloquence  as  to  induce 
many  at  home  and  abroad  to  believe  that 
the  colonies  will  reciprocate  in  time  if 
only  they  are  afforded  some  system  of 
preferential  fiscal  treatment  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain still  calls  himself  a  free-trader, 
because,  as  he  says, 

Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a 
treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with 
France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to 
approve  his  action.  I  cannot  believe,  if  they 
had  been  present  among  us  now,  and  knew 
what  this  new  situation  was,  that  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference 
and  reciprocitjr  with  our  own  children.  Well, 
you  see  the  point.  You  want  an  empire.  Do 
you  think  it  oetter  to  cultivate  the  trade  with 
your  own  people,  or  to  let  that  go  in  order 
that  vou  may  keep  the  trade  of  those  who. 
rightly  enough,  are  your  competitors  ana 
rivals? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quickly  corrected 
as   to    his  illustration    by   Mr.  Leopard 


Courtney,  who  showed  that  in  the  French 
treaty  no  preference  was  given  to  French 
goods  as  such  and  no  certificates  of 
French  origin  demanded.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  rejoinder  was  also  noteworthy. 
As  a  militant  Imperialist,  he  declared 
that,  first  of  all,  there  was  the  burden 
of  Imperial  defense,  borne  wholly  and 
cheerfully  by  the  mother  country,  but, 
"even  if  additional  defense  were  to  be 
obtained  from  the  colonies,  would  any 
system  of  reciprocal  tariffs  really  bind  the 
mother  country  more  closely  to  them  than 
at  present?"  Ix>rd  Rosebery  admitted 
that  free  trade  did  not  benefit  all  branches 
of  industry,  least  of  all  the  landed  inter- 
est ;  but  he  concluded  : 

If  we  quarreled  with,  or  separated  materially 
from,  the  customers  who  gave  us  at  least  two- 
thirds  and  possibly  three-quarters  of  our  trade, 
to  oblige  a  customer  who  gave  us  a  quarter  or 
a  third,  we  should  not  be  doing  a  wise  thing 
in  our  own  interests  or  even  in  that  of  our 
colonial  customer. 


The  Liberal  Opportunity   ^^^5  St^^nuOUS  Still, 

as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  objection  from  that  veteran  radical 
Liberal  statesman.  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
He  spoke  of  his  own  recollections  of  "  the 
miserable  conditions  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers and  industrial  artisans  when  food  was 
taxed  and  every  manufacturer  protected." 
He  declared  that — 

The  pretense  of  colonial  preferences  is  only  a 
shallow  mask  to  cover  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  protection,  and  thus  to  rein- 
state the  injustice  of  a  system  by  which  the 
burden  of  indirect  taxation  was  imposed  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  relieve  the  wealthier 
classes  from  their  due  contribution  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The  system  of 
colonial  preferences,  far  from  uniting  the 
Empire,  will  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  dispute 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self- 
governing  colonies  as  to  the  equivalents  which 
each  is  to  receive,  and  their  relative  demands 
will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  in  practice. 
They  will  deprive  the  United   Kingdom  of 
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that  absolute  freedom  in  dealing  with  its  own 
finance  according  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
at  home,  which  is  more  than  ever  indispensa- 
ble in  the  crushing  weight  of  the  present 
inordinate  expenditure. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Liberals 
would  make  capital  out  of  the  opportu- 
*  nity  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  to 
them.  Whether  they  can  come  together 
on  a  platform  of  opposition  to  the  present 
Government's  fiscal,  military,  and  educa- 
tional policy,  however,  is  quite  another 
question.  If  they  do,  tliey  may  be  in  a 
considerable  degree  aided  by  the  strong 
opposition  in  Liberal-Unionist  and  in 
Conservative  circles  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposition  has  excited.  The 
London's  "  Spectator,"  while  heartily  ad- 
miring the  great  services  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  already  rendered  to  his 
country,  emphatically  opposes  the  prefer- 
ential system,  not  only  from  a  free-trade 
but  from  an  Imperialist  standpoint.  It 
says: 

If  free  trade  is  a  counsel  of  economic  per- 
fection, the  Imperial  union  is,  in  our  view, 
vital  to  the  race.  .  .  .  We  hold  that  projection 
in  any  form  and  under  any  alias  is  always 
economic  waste,  and  that  free  trade  always 
represents  the  conservation  of  economic  and 
material  energy.  ...  If  we  thought  the  Em- 
pire would  really  benefit,  we  would  cheerfully 
endure  the  economic  waste  and  injury  involved 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme. 

The  opposing  forces  among  the  Conserva- 
tives seem  now  united,  and  it  is  hinted 
that  their  action  may  precipitate  marked 
political  changes.  This  storm  of  opposi 
tion  in  England  is  a  reasonable  one.  Not 
only  would  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
induce  the  colonists  to  hope  for  that 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  injuring 
Englishmen,  but  it  might  induce  retaliatory 
tariffs  from  many  countries  and  thus  pre- 
cipitate a  general  commerciaj  disaster.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  the  Liberal  leader,  we  do  not  rate 
loyalty  to  the  British  Empire  so  low  as  to 
believe  such  bonds  necessary  to  maintain 
it 


The  Food  Tax  ^^  offsetting  this,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain indulges  in  the  some- 
what socialistic  proposal :  "  The  working 
class  would  pay  three-quarters  of  the  food 
tax,  and  we  would  be  prepared  to  devote, 
not  the  three-quarters,  but  the  wliole,  to 
social  and  domestic  reforms — to  old-age 
peiisionSyOr  to  some  corresponding  objects 


of  a  national  character."  The  prospect 
of  an  old-age  pension  to  be  won  by 
protracted  hunger  or  by  paying  high 
prices  for  food,  so  that  distant  colonial 
agriculturists  might  thereby  be  helped, 
had  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  fifteen 
hundred  delegates  of  the  co-operative 
societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  their 
annual  meeting  last  week.  They  repre- 
sent two  millions  of  the  best  class  of 
workers.  With  but  three  dissenting 
votes,  they  adopted  a  resolution  vigor- 
ously protesting  against  any  "  tampering 
with  the  free-trade  pc»licy  of  this  country 
by  preferential  taiiffs."  Not  even  in  the 
colonies  has  the  feeling  been  exultant,  al- 
though, since  the  Canadians  hope  one  day 
to  provide  the  great  granary  for  the  mother 
country,  more  satisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  Canada  than  elsewhere.  In  Aus- 
tralia, however,  Sir  William  McMillan  has 
already  declared  himself  to  be  "absolutely 
opposed  to  a  preferential  tariff  which 
would  hamper  the  trading  relations  of 
Australia  with  foreign  countries."  The 
"  South  Australian  Register "  adds  2 
"Preferential  tr^de,  with  the  added  obli- 
gation of  a  special  colonial  contribution 
to  Imperial  defense,  would  work  out  badly 
for  the  producer,  whose  outlets  would  be 
restricted,  while  British  manufacturers 
would  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  the  colonies." 
Referring  to  these  and  other  criticisms, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  he  does 
not  accept  them  as  in  any  way  conclusive ; 
he  adds,  however,  that  unless  he  is 
warmly  supported  by  the  colonies  he  may 
feel  justified  in  abandoning  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  already  sees  that  in  the 
colonies  he  may  have  a  far  from  united 
support,  while  at  home  there  is  the  weight 
of  the  opposition  from  political  leaders 
irrespective  of  party,  and  of  the  trades- 
union  leaders.  He  has  now  published  a 
letter  in  which  he  says : 

I  do  not  attach  excessive  importance  to  the 
opinions  of  trades-union  leaders,  because  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  strong  Radical 
partisans;  .  .  .  for  instance,  I  may  mention 
that  in  Birmingham  the  members  of  the 
Trades  Council,  almost  to  a  man,  opposed  me 
politically,  notwithstanding  which  my  major- 
ity at  the  last  election  in  a  purely  workmg- 
class  district  was  4,500,  .  .  .  Even  if  the  price 
of  food  is  raised,  the  rate  of  wages  will  cer- 
tainly rise  in  greater  proportion.  This  has 
been  the  case  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Germanv.  In  America  the  available  balance 
left  to  tne  worker  after  he  has  paid  for  neces- 
saries is  much  larger  than  here.    These  are 
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facts  we  must  bring  to  the  notice  of  work- 
ingmen  generally.  There  is  another  side  of 
the  question  which  requires  discussion.  At 
present  we  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries  empty-handed.  If  we  were  able  to 
bargain  on  equal  terms,  I  believe  the  duties 
now  impjosed  on  our  products  would  be  gen- 
erally reduced.  There  would  be  competition 
among  foreign  nations  for  our  markets,  which 
would  bring  us  nearer  to  real  free  trade  than 
we  have  ever  been. 


The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
^*^j^    Montgomery,    Alabama,     last 

week  handed  up  twenty-two 
more  indictments  for  the  crime  of  holding 
negroes  in  peonage.  This  appears  to 
make  a  tqtal  of  thirty-five  such  indictments 
at  this  term  of  the  court.  Five  of  the 
reported  indictments  have  been  against 
Robert  N.  Franklin,  the  kidnapping  con- 
stable whose  crimes  were  reported  in  last 
week's  issue,  and  one  is  against  J.  W. 
Pace,  the  manager  of  the  convict  camp  to 
whom  Franklin  took  his  friendless  victims. 
The  Montgomery  "  Advertiser  "  of  May 
31  contains  the  report  of  an  interview 
with  Pace,  which  gives  the  buyer's  side 
of  the  infamous  transaction  described  last 
week.  In  substance  the  report  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Without  any  hesitation  Pace  said  that  he 
had  bought  the  negro  from  Constable  Frank- 
lin, paving  $70  for  him.  The  negro  [unable 
to  read]  had  signed  a  contract  to  work  for  him 
for  sixteen  months.  Pace  did  not  know  what 
justice  of  the  peace  had  tried  the  negro  and 
did  not  ask.  .  .  .  Asked  if  he  did  not  think 
sixteen  months  a  severe  sentence  from  a  jus- 
tice's court,  Pace  said  he  did  not  ask  about  it. 
He  denied  that  a  large  number  of  negroes  had 
been  bought  by  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
bought  about  iive  from  Coosa  County  con- 
stables during  the  past  year.  He  had  received 
two  from  the  City  Niarshal  of  Good  water, 
Coosa  County,  and  had  paid  $70  each  for  them. 
Pace  said  the  laborers  he  secured  from  con- 
stables were  not  desirable  and  in  each  instance 
he  thoughthe  was  accommodating  the  negroes. 
He  said  he  frequenUy  lost  money  by  negroes 
escaping,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  treated 
them  brutally. 

Of  course  such  a  defense  merely  verifies 
the  worst  features  of  the  charge.  The 
planter's  claim  that  he  had  paid  the  sev- 
enty dollars  each  for  the  negroes  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  accommodating  them 
is  simply  preposterous,  and  the  claim  that 
he  did  not  treat  brutally  the  negroes 
guarded  with  bloodhounds  in  his  convict 
camps  is  merely  further  evidence  of  his 
own  insensibility  to  bis  victims'  wrongs. 


So  far  as  Pace  and  the  Coosa  County  as 
constables    and  marshal  are  concerne^de 
the  peonage  system  carried    on  was  a^he 
inhuman  form  of  slave  catching  and  slavjan- 
holding.     1 1  is  not,  ho  we  ver,  j  ust  to  her^and 
these  criiftes  as  a  restoration  of  slavery  ^ted 
Alabama.     Under    slavery    all    negro*i,ac- 
without  any  alleged  offense,  were  compelle  of 
to  work  without  wages  for  life,  with  i\\Q  >» 
approval  of  Church  and  State.    Under  tl^nal 
peonage  system  disclosed,  a  few  negroe^ce 
for   alleged    offenses,  are    compelled    \qq, 
work  without  wages  for  definite  terms,  f^  ^ 
men   regarded  as  criminals  by  nearly  ^^he 
elements  of  Southern  society.     It  is  trui^es 
as  the  Montgomery  **  Advertiser  "  admits^^ 
that  "  such  a  system  as  seems  to  be  prac-  '^ 
ticed  .  .  .  can  only  be  possible  through 
the  indifference  or  fear  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  white  men  in  the  community." 
But  the  condemnation  which  the  Crime 
receives  from  such  papers  as  the  "  Adver- 
tiser," and  the  prosecution  to  which  it  is 
being  subjected  by  the  Southern  Judge 
who  presides    in    the  Federal  Court  in 
Montgomery,  are    evidence    of  the  vast 

advance  since  slavery  times. Thepco> 

age  to  which  negroes  have  been  reduced 
in  the  convict  camps  of  Alabama  is  only 
a  little  more  revolting  than  the  peonage 
to  which  Italians  have  been  reduced  in 
the  labor  camps  of  West  Virginia,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Speranza  in  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook.  It  is  a  condition  to  which 
the  friendleis  poor  of  any  race  may  be 
brought  in  the  absence  of  a  vigilant  and 
humane  public  sentiment. 


In  the  "Congregation- 
''ZlS^'^r^iZ.'^-    alist-of  May30  there 

appeared  an  article  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Nelson  Baker,  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  entitled  "  A  Negro's  View 
of  the  Race  Problem."  Of  the  author  we 
know  only  that  he  is  the  pastor  of  a  small 
church  in  that  Massachusetts  city;  he 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  be  speaking 
as  a  Northern  rather  than  as  a  Southern 
negro  ;  but  what  he  says  comes  with  some- 
what stronger  force  for  that  reason,  inas- 
much as  he  defends  certain  conditions 
which  exist  at  the  South  and  do  not  exist 
at  the  North.  He  denies,  first,  that  sep- 
arate schools  for  the  whites  a^d  blacks  are 
a  wrong  against  the  negro;  and  asserts,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  did  not  originate 
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"5i  malice  toward  the  negro,  but  in  genuine 
blpterest  for  the  good  of  both  races ;  that 
inoey  have  resulted  in  giving  to  the  negro 
It  "lildren  a  wholesome  school  environment 
wother  than  the  abnormal  one  which  would 
'  nit;ve  existed  in  mixed  schools  where  the 
th<^esence  of  white  children  would   have 
orfcpt  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  colored 
Children  their  feeling  of  inferiority ;  and 
tidat  they  have  made  possible  the  exist- 
quice  of  colored  teachers  who  are  becom- 
coig  respected  by  members  of  their  own 
opice,   whereas   in   mixed    schools    there 
CcDuld  have  been  no  colored  teachers  and 
bAerefore  no  such  impulse  as  they  supply 
I/or  racial  self-respect.     The  author  adds 
'  that  he  hopes  to  see  more  rather  than 
less  separation.     In    this  he  is  but  say- 
ing what  many  intelligent   negroes  have 
said  less  publicly,  that  separation  between 
the  races,  in  street-cars  for  instance,  is  a 
mode  of  protection  for  the  colored  people. 
He  denies,  in  the  second  place,  that  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negro  as  embodied 
in   recent    Southern    constitutions    is    a 
wrong  against  the  neg^o ;  he  declares  it  is 
rather  a  wrong  against  the  white  man,  and 
believes  that  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of   citizenship  which  is  involved  in  the 
movement  should  be  welcomed.     In  the 
third  place,  he  denies  strongly  and  with 
evident  feeling  that  the  supposed  advan- 
tage of  the  existence  of  white  blood  in  the 
veins  of  colored  people  is  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  disgrace  brought    upon  the 
women  of   their  race.     He  agrees    with 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone,  who  has  written  on 
the  subject  in    the  "Atlantic   Monthly," 
that  it  is  the  mulatto,  with  his  dual  racial 
nature,  who  occasions  the  most  difficult 
elements  in  the  race  problem.     In  closing, 
he  expresses  his  approval  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  South,  which,  by  keeping  the 
negro  race  separate  from  the  white,  give 
to  it  a  social  unity,  and  "  make  it  impos- 
.  sible  for  the  educated  negro  to  separate 
himself  from  the  uneducated,"  by  whom 
he  is  needed,  and  for  whose  uplifting  he 
has  been  destined.     Such  an    article  as 
this  shows  that  differences  of  opinion  on 
questions   involved  in  the  race  problem 
are  not  identical  with  differences  of  race, 
and  that  friends  of  the  negro  may  disagree 
on  such  matters  as  negro  suffrage,  sepa- 
rate schools,  and  negro  education,  with- 
out  altering  in    the   least    their   earnest 
desire  and  effort  for  his  welfare. 


Last  week  the  country  was 
wi'^.^d'^.'.c.  ^•^'■"'ed  by  the  threat  of  a 

renewal  of  the  anthracite 
coal  miners'  strike.  The  men  selected 
to  represent  the  operators  on  the  board 
of  conciliation  refused  to  confer  with  the 
district  presidents  selected  to  represent 
the  miners,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
merely  been  appointed  by  the  miners' 
organization  instead  of  being  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  miners,  non-union  as 
well  as  union.  Inasmuch  as  the  board 
of  conciliation  to  settle  new  disputes  was 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
Strike  Commission's  award,  and  inasmuch 
as  several  questions  for  settlement  had 
already  arisen,  a  breakdown  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  board  seemed  to  involve  the 
collapse  of  the  whole  great  plan.  The 
public  almost  angrily  demanded  to  know 
which  part}'  was  in  the  wrong,  and  when, 
on  reference  to  the  Commissioners'  report, 
it  was  found  that  nothing  was  said  about 
the  "  election  "  of  the  labor  members  of 
the  board  of  conciliation,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  distinct  provision  was  made  for 
their  appointment  by  the  miners'  organ- 
ization, the  fact  was  recognized  that  the 
operators  had  indefensibly  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong.  However  wise  it  might  have 
been  for  the  Commission  to  have  provided 
that  the  miners'  representatives  should  be 
elected  by  all  the  miners,  they  clearly  had 
not  done  so,  and  even  so  persistent  an 
opponent  of  the  unions  as  the  New  York 
"  Sun  "  had  to  admit  that  in  this  instance 
the  union  was  merely  standing  upon  its 
rights.  Fortunately,  the  correspondence 
between  the  operators  and  the  union  had 
not  been  conducted  in  a  belligerent  vein, 
and  the  way  was  easily  opened  for  the 
operators  to  abandon  their  untenable 
position.  In  the  iron  trade  a  substantial 
peace  victory  was  achieved  in  the  speedy 
agreement  reached  between  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  employers  and  employed 
fixing  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions 
until  June  1  of  next  year.  In  the  cotton 
trade  the  Lowell  mills  were  able  to  effect 
a  partial  resumption  of  work  without  con- 
cessions to  the  mill  workers'  unions.  The 
extraordinarily  high  price  of  raw  cotton, 
as  explained  in  Mr.  Kennan's  recent 
article  in  The  Outlook,  combined  with  the 
relatively  small  advance  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  cottons,  had  plainly  reduced 
the   margin   of  profit  to  the  mills,  and 
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roost  of  the  workmen  concluded  that  the 
demanded  advance  could  not  be  obtained. 
In  the  woolen  trade  the  fifty  or  more 
thousand  operatives  on  strike  for  a  fifty- 
five-hour  week  made  an  offer  to  Mayor 
Weaver,  of  Philadelphia — which  is  the 
center  of  the  strike  district — to  accept 
arbitration.  The  Mayor  congratulated  the 
strikers  upon  the  good  order  they  had 
preserved,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to 
aid  them.  In  the  building  trades  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  who  have 
been  idle  in  New  York  for  over  a  month 
showed  their  restiveness  last  week,  and 
the  central  labor  organizations  tried  in- 
effectively to  force*  a  settlement  upon  the 
recently  organized  building  material  driv- 
ers' union,  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
conflict  The  employers'  organization,  on 
its  side,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  future 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  in  the  building 
trades.  In  most  respects  the  plan  was 
admirable,  but,  as  Mr.  Emerson  McMillan, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Civic  Federation, 
pointed  out,  it  contained  the  vital  defect 
of  providing  that  the  business  agents  or 
walking  delegates  of  the  unions  could  not 
act  as  arbitrators.  Said  Mr.  McMillan  : 
"  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers*  Association  is  a  board 
of  del^ates  or  business  agents.  How 
can  it  refuse  to  recognize  a  board  of  work- 
ingmen  of  the  same  kind  ?"  Upon  this 
very  ground  the  unions  seem  disposed  to 
reject  the  employers'  plan,  though  con- 
fessedly anxious  for  peace.  In  Chicago 
one  of  the  unions  last  week  refused  to 
accord  the  employers'  organization  the 
rights  it  claimed  for  itself.  The  hotel 
waiters  ordered  sudden  and  exasperating 
strikes  at  certain  selected  hotels  to  demon- 
strate their  power,  and  refused  to  deal 
with  the  employers*  organization.  This 
attitude  brought  down  upon  them  the 
condemnation  of  all  classes,  including 
their  own.  Equal  rights  is  plainly  the 
only  basis  for  friendly  relations. 

Ohio  Poutic  ^^  ^^  harmony  in  the  Ohio 
Republican  Convention  last 
week.  Senator  Hanna  had  previously 
acceded  to  Senator  Foraker's  demand 
that  President  Roosevelt  be  indorsed  as 
the  party's  candidate  in  1904,  and,  having 
made  this  concession,  he  was  able  to  guide 
the  Convention  as  he  wished.    His  speech 


containing  the  watchword  "  hands  off  "  as 
the  expression  of  the  party's  attitude 
toward  tariff  revision  was  received  as  the 
"  keynote  "  of  the  Convention.  His  can- 
didate, Mr.  Myron  Herrick,  a  Cleveland 
banker  of  fine  reputation,  was  nominated 
for  Governor,  and  the  platform  was  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  even  in  the  detail  of 
damning  with  faint  praise  the  "  possible  '* 
benefits  of  reciprocity.  On  National 
issues  the  only  declaration  of  importance 
was  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  requiring  the 
reduction  of  the  representation  of  States 
which  abridge  the  suffrage.  On  State 
issues  the  platform  declared  in  favor  of 
pending  constitutional  amendments  giv- 
ing the  Governor  of  the  State  a  veto 
power  and  removing  the  present  provision 
making  the  stockholders  in  Ohio  corpora- 
tions liable  to  assessment  for  the  debts 
thereof  up  to  the  par  value  of  their  stock. 
In  the  Democratic  ranks  there  is  less 
harmony,  but  Mayor  Johnson  is  estab- 
lishing a  leadership  more  commanding 
than  that  of  Senator  Hanna.  His  roost 
recent  exploit  has  been*  his  fulfillment  of 
his  promise  to  drive  out  of  public  life 
every  one  of  the  Democratic  legislators 
who  voted  in  support  of  the  fifty-year 
franchise  for  Cincinnati  street  railroads, 
in  disregard  of  the  municipal  ownership 
and  referendum  planks  in  the  party  plat- 
form. Six  of  the  eight  Democratic  legis- 
lators who  had  voted  for  the  Cincinnati 
monopoly  did  not  attempt  to  secure  re- 
nomination,  and  the  other  two  were 
defeated;  Mayor  Johnson  made  a  three 
days'  campaign  in  the  one  county  where 
the  pro-monopoly  legislator  seemed  likely 
to  be  returned.  By  this  aggressive  course 
Mayor  Johnson  has  placed  himself  in  en- 
tire accord  with  Mr.  Bryan's  position  that 
the  Democratic  party  can  gain  nothing  by 
compromise,  but  has  only  to  stand  true  to 
its  anti-monopoly  declarations  in  order  to 
win  the  support  of  Republicans  in  sym- 
pathy therewith,  and  secure  a  real  victory 
when  economic  conditions  no  longer  coun- 
sel the  people  to  "  let  well  enough  alone." 


The    journey   through 
PrwideM  R«>«eyeif.  jj^e    West     just    com- 
****"**^  pleted     by     President 

Roosevelt  without  the  slightest  misadven- 
ture or  accident  was  in  many  respects 
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remarkable.  The  President's  party  trav- 
eled in  all  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
miles  on  railroads — not  to  speak  of  several 
hundreds  of  miles  traversed  by  stages, 
carriages,  or  on  horseback.  The  party 
passed  through  at  least  twenty-four  States, 
and  was  absent  from  Washington,  we 
believe,  sixty-five  days.  During  this  period 
the  newspapers  report  that  President 
Roosevelt  made  not  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  speeches.  The  wel- 
'  come  accorded  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  univer- 
sally cordial  and  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  in  many  places  Demo- 
cratic officials  and  citizens  seemed  to  vie 
with  Republicans  in  respect  and  regard. 
In  this  journey  the  President  has  followed 
the  example  set  by  President  McKinley, 
and  one  which  we  hope  to  see  followed 
by  other  Presidents,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  Governors  of  States.  The  politi- 
cal peril  of  a  four  years'  continuous  resi- 
dence in  Washington  is  very  considerable. 
He  who  lives  always  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  tends,  in  the  first  place,  to 
become  provincial;  fuither,  getting  his 
contact  with  the  country  chiefly  through 
the  official  class,  he  misreads  and  misin- 
terprets public  sentiment.  Washington 
has  a  distinct  atmosphere — not  agricul- 
tural, nor  industrial,  nor  commercial,  nor 
academic,  but  political.  Its  society,  its 
thought-currents,  its  life,  are  created  by 
ofiicialdom.  It  is  of  the  first  value  to  the 
country  that  the  President  should  at  times 
get  out  of  this  atmosphere  and  into  direct 
contact  with  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial,  and  aca- 
demic thought  of  the  country ;  that  he 
should  learn  at  first  hand  how  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  workingmen  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  various  classes  of  profes- 
sional men  are  thinking  on  National  prob- 
lems; and  that  they  should  also  meet 
the  President  and  make  their  own  direct 
personal  measure  of  the  man,  from  seeing 
and  hearing  him.  And  the  same  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  in  a  lesser  meas- 
ure from  similar  journeys  by  Governors 
through  their  respective  States.  An 
analogue  to  this  Presidential  journey,  tut 
on  a  larger  scale,  is  furnished  by  the 
modern  method  of  interchanging  interna- 
tional visits  by  European  sovereigns.  In 
each  case  the  same  result  is  obtained; 
the  public  oflBcial  is  enabled  to  see  through 
his  own  eyes,  not  those  of  another ;  and 


the  people  are  able  to  see  through  their 
own  eyes,  not  through  those  of  the  news- 
paper press. 

® 

One  of  the  most 
Non-Partuan  Votinir        significant     feat- 

Non-PartiMn  NominaUons     UreS  of  the  recent 

mayoralty  cam- 
paign in  Chicago  was  that  the  reform 
element  in  both  parties  demanded  a  return 
to  party  nominations  of  candidates  for 
the  judiciary.  The  reason  for  this  de- 
mand was  the  conviction  bom  of  expe- 
rience that  the  custom  of  presenting  a 
"  non-partisan "  ticket  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties  gave  to  the  party  machines 
the  arbitrary  power  to  appoint  their  own 
creatures  to  the  bench  without  giving  the 
voters  the  opportunity  to  reject  To  some 
extent  both  party  machines  were  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  same  outside  finan- 
cial interests  in  making  these  appoint- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  both  machines 
were  likely  to  agree  together  to  divide 
the  nominations  among  their  respective 
thick-and-thin  supporters.  In  this  way, 
as  has  often  happened  before,  bi-partisan 
nominations  may  result  in  the  very  oppo- 
site of  non-partisan  nominees.  For  these 
and  perhaps  other  reasons,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  year  each  party  should  put 
in  the  field  a  full  judicial  ticket  and  permit 
the  voters  to  choose.  The  Republican 
ticket,  largely  because  of  the  renomination 
of  Judge  Hanecy,  incurred  the  odium  of 
having  been  named  by  "  Boss  "  Lorimer, 
while  the  Democratic  ticket  commanded 
unusual  support  among  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  bar,  regardless  of  party  affil- 
iations. As  the  Republican  party  has 
usually  been  the  stronger  in  Chicago  for 
the  past  ten  years,  the  Republican  organ- 
ization hoped  to  the  end  that  its  ticket 
would  be  successful ;  but  when  the  judicial 
elections  were  held  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  it  proved  that  the  voters  were  singu- 
larly little  influenced  by  party  affiliations. 
Of  the  fourteen  circuit  court  judges  chosen 
the  Democrats  secured  twelve  and  the 
Republicans  two — the  nominally  Demo- 
cratic vote  ranging  from  approximately 
102,000  for  Judges  Dunne  and  Tuley  to 
only  62,000  for  one  of  the  defeated  can- 
didates, and  the  Republican  vote  ranging 
from  78,000  for  Judge  Tuthill  down  to 
53,000  for  the  nominee  most  unsatisfactory 
to  the  voters.    In  short,  it  was  a  day  of 
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non-partisan  voting — a  thing  vastly  pref- 
erable to  non-partisan  nominating. 


of  Emerson's  and  Channing's  writings  on 
war  and  kindred  themes,  are  made  access- 
ible to  the  multitude. 


The   development  of 

The  Lake  Mohonk  •    .•  e 

Arbitration  Conference   ^n  appreciation  of  ex- 

pert  service,  which  has 
helped  on  civil  service  reform,  and  which 
shows  itself  in  the  business  and  commer- 
cial world  in  the  arbitration  clauses  affixed 
to  all  important  contracts  (because  in  case 
of  difference  of  opinion  recourse  to  experts 
is  better  than  recourse  to  courts  ignorant 
of  details),  has  made  possible  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  national  and  inter- 
national interests.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  men  who  have  been  applying 
this  method  of  administering  business 
should  claim  that  it  is  not  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  which  is  compelling 
international  arbitration,  but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  arbitration  which  is  in  the  air 
that  has  made  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference  possible.  Whichever  way 
it  comes  about,  it  is  a  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation that  literally  hundreds  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country — lau'yers,  judges, 
lawmakers^  divines,  teachers,  and  busi- 
ness experts  of  all  kinds — should  meet  for 
three  busy  days  and  nights  to  plan  how 
they  may  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
press  this  great  reform  along,  under  the 
genial  generalship  of  the  host  of  the  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  apostle  of 
peace.  The  clergy  were  summoned  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  arbitration  to  their 
people ;  the  college  presidents,  professors, 
and  teachers  to  incorporate  the  subject 
more  closely  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  ;  the  women  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  home  that  a  spirit  of  peace  might  be 
inculcated.  As  in,  many  countries  women 
have  held  hundreds  of  peace  meetings 
during  the  last  few  years  in  connection 
with  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
they  will  gladly  continue  to  lend  their 
aid  in  this  direction.  The  business  men 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
as  inspiring  in  their  determination  to  for- 
ward the  blessed  outcome  of  peace  and 
arbitration  as  any  bishop  could  be.  One 
admirable  method  already  in  operation  by 
several  business  men  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  is  the  distribution  of 
literature  pertaining  to  the  subject,  either 
free  or  at  cost  price.  In  that  way  reports 
of  peace  and  arbitration  conferences,  and 


A  significant  note  in  the 
of  ArtTtration  **   Conference  was  the  frank 

recognition  of  the  aid 
that  has  been  given  by  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  in  bringing  about 
such  civilizing  conditions  as  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  settlement  of  all  interna- 
tional disagreements  by  peaceful  methods. 
The  work  of  the  army  in  Porto  Rico  in 
matters  of  health,  of  education,  and  of 
civic  reform  was  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  possible.  Rear-Admiral  Barker's 
brief  address  brought  out  so  vividly  the 
attitude  of  the  navy  toward  peace  that 
we  reproduce  it  in  full : 

As  the  senior  naval  officer  in  this  Conference, 
I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  For  my  part,  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  rapid  advance  which 
arbitration  has  made  during.the  last  few  years. 
Christianity  has  been  preached  for  nineteen 
centuries,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
such  results  did  not  follow ;  for  to  me,  a  lay- 
man, it  seems  axiomatic. that  just  in  proportion 
as  individuals  and  nations  are  guided  by  the 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  war  will  disap- 
pear. But,  sir,  I  would  not  stand  here  to-night 
if  I  did  not  know  that  many  in  this  audience 
honestly  believe  that  officers. of  the  United 
States  navy  not  cnlv  are  opposed  to  arbitra- 
tion, but  that  they  aesire  war  upon  the  least 
provocation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pro- 
moted thereby.  Indeed,  an  Englishman  on 
this  very  spot  last  night  asserted  it  in  so  many 
words  in  regard  to  his  own  countrymen  ;  and  a 
few  months  ago  I  was  told,  by  one  who  ou^ht 
to  know,  that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  intelligent  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  (the  officers  of  the  navy)  wanted 
the  war  with  Spain.  Why  such  an  opinion 
should  prevail  I  cannot  imagine.  1  believe 
that  there  are  no  people  in  the  United  Stales 
to-day— and  I  do  not  except  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  the  educated  clergy— who  would 
so  gladly  welcome  arbitration  in  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations  as  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  navy. 

And  now  tell  me,  What  is  there  in  the  history 
of  the  navy  from  its  very  beginning  until  now 
to  give  you  such  a  contemptible  opinion  of 
us?  [Laughter.]  Was  CAmmodore  Preble 
governed  by  unworthy  motives  when  he  taught 
the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  to  respect 
our  flag,  and  rescued  Christian  captives  from 
Moorish  dungeons?  Did  Commodore  Perry 
want  war  when,  through  courtesy  and  kindness 
and  diplomacy,  he  introduced  Japan  to  the 
civilized  Western  world  [applause],  and  made 
Japan  a  friend  of  ours  forever  ?  [Applause.] 
Did  Admiral  Farragut,  when  with  sad,  break- 
ing heart  he  left  kmdred  and  friends  to  fight 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  Union?  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  we  have  been  here  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  said,  and  justly  said,  of  the 
honest,  straightforward,  and  brilliant  diplo- 
roacj  of  the  State  Department  in  regard  to 
affairs  in  China:  but, sir,  I  have  heard  not  one 
word  said  in  commendation  of  Admiral  Kempf, 
who  commanded  our  ships  in  Chinese  waters, 
and,  without  instructions  from  his  Government, 
but  on  his  own  responsibilitv,  resisted  the 
appeals  of  all  the  other  admirals  of  the  forei^ 
services,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  fire 
on  the  Tapu  forts  and  thus  make  war  upon  a 
nation  with  whom  we  were  at  peace !  J[Ap- 
plause.]  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  naval  officers 
do  not  want  war,  but  they  do  desire  peace. 
But,  as  honestlv  as  they  desire  peace,  they 
know,  at  least  tney  believe,  that  to  maintain 
peace  a  strong  navy  is  necessary.    [Applause.] 

In  Madagascar,  the  French  army  has 
been  helping  on  the  agricultural  life  of 
the  people.  While  army  and  navy  must 
exist,  if  only  for  the  policing  of  the  nation, 
they  may  well  turn  their  efforts  toward 
making  war  impossible.  If  that  may  not 
be  for  the  world  at  large,  then  it  must  be 
for  the  English-speaking  part  of  it,  and  a 
determined  effort  is  to  be  put  forth  to 
secure  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  which  shall  keep  the 
peace  forever.  The  cases  which  have 
already  been  brought  before  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  though  of  great  value 
in  showing  what  can  be  done,  also  prove 
to  some  minds  that  the  creation  of  the 
Court  is  not  enough  without  the  passage 
of  a  treaty  making  resort  to  that  high 
Court  mandatory  for  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  who  stand  in  such  close 
relations. 


Ritualists  ia  CouncU 


The  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Clerical  Union 
for  the  Maintenance  and  Defense  of  Cath- 
olic Principles  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
held  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  in  New  York 
City  last  week,  was  picturesque,  but  its 
importance  may  easily  be  overestimated. 
The  Union  is  composed  of  clergymen  of 
the  most  advanced  ritualistic  faith  and 
practice,  who  call  themselves  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Church.  The  Union  has 
branches  throughout  the  country,  the 
largest  being  in  Boston,  Milwaukee,  and 
Cleveland.  About  one  hundred  clergy- 
men attendc  ^»ie  meeting  last  week 
began  with  a  celebration  of  the  commun- 
ion which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  any  particular  from  a  mass. 
The  altar  was  covered  with  candles ;  the 


procession  of  the  clergy  included  aco]3rtes 
bearing  candles ;  the  usual  eucharistic  vest- 
ments had  elaborate  and  striking  addi- 
tions ;  there  was  constant  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  incensing  of  the  altar  and 
of  the  celebrant  and  of  his  assistants. 
When  the  prayer  of  consecration  was 
said,  additional  candles  were  lighted,  the 
altar  was  incensed,  the  bell  sounded,  and 
the  wafer  was  held  up  for  the  adoration 
of  the  congregation.  It  is  reported  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  service  at 
St  Ignatius  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
mass  was  that  English  was  used.  The 
rector  of  the  Russian  Church  of  this  city 
was  present  in  the  chancel,  as  was  also  a 
priest  of  the  Russian  Catholic  Church, 
both  expressing  the  hope  and  making  the 
prophecy  that  the  union  of  all  Catholics 
is  an  event  of  the  near  future.  The  dis- 
cussions of  the  session  related  largely  to 
details  of  the  ritual,  and  are  not  of  inter- 
est or  of  significance.  According  to  the 
reports  presented,  decided  progress  along 
the  lines  of  action  marked  out  by  the  f 
Union  were  evident  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston.  This  ultra-ritual- 
istic movement  is  not  numerically  strong 
as  compared  with  the  High  Church  and 
Broad  Church  wings  of  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  but  its  principles  are  clearly 
defined,  it  has  a  definite  policy,  and  it 
is  led  with  skill,  although  not  always  with 
large  ability.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  people,  both  here  and  in  England, 
have  gone  into  the  movement  as  a  reac- 
tion against  the  extreme  materialism  of 
the  time,  finding  an  elaborate  symbolism 
a  more  adequate  language  for  the  expres- 
sion of  devotion ;  others,  especially  clergy- 
men, are  drawn  to  it  by  the  natural  love 
of  ceremony  and  ritual,  by  the  instinctive 
gravitation  from  the  emphasis  of  religion 
on  character  to  the  emphasis  of  religion 
on  form  and  authority;  others  still  have 
been  led  to  it  by  its  exaltation  of  the 
priestly  function  and  office.  Five  years 
ago  the  movement  seemed  to  be  gaining 
strength  rapidly ;  it  has  relatively  lost 
ground  in  the  Episcopal  Church  since 
that  time. 


The  Congregational 
Home  ilisaionery  Society 


The  most  significant 
feature  of  the  sev- 
enty-seventh annual 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society,  which   was  held  at 
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Providence,  Rhode  Island,  last  week,  was 
the  provision  made  for  young  people. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Don  O.  Shel- 
ton,  the  new  Associate  Secretary,  the  ses- 
sions of  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening 
wer«  devoted  to  them.  The  practical 
education  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Congregational  churches  on  the  subject 
of  Missions  has  lately  been  undertaken 
with  special  energy  by  secretaries  of 
the  leading  Congregational  Societies,  and 
the  movement  has  received  a  strong 
impetus  from  the  attention  which  it 
received  at  Providence.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  audience  at  all  the  ses- 
sions of  this  annual  meeting,  which  were 
held  in  the  old  Beneficent  Church  at 
Providence,  of  which  for  fifteen  years  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp,  D.D.,  formerly  Secre- 
tary and  later  Treasurer  for  many  years  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  the 
honored  pastor.  The  annual  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brookljm,  and  was  a  strikingly  eloquent 
presentation  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  the  work  which  presses  immediately 
upon  it.  In  this  address  by  Dr.  Hillis, 
in  another  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot, 
and  in  two  or  three  others  of  the  addresses, 
the  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  negro 
problem  at  the  South  received  special 
attention.  Mr.  Puddefoot  pointed  out 
that  the  Congregational  churches  have  a 
deep  responsibility  resting  upon  them  for 
co-operating  in  Christian  work  with  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  to  the  end  that 
the  principles  of-  the  Gospel  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  race  question  may  grow  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  people. 


_  The  annual  business 

^  ':SrSSLSr°'~.  '^^^e  of  the  society 
occurred  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  was  the  first  meeting 
to  be  held  under  the  amended  constitu- 
tion, which  makes  the  Society  specifically 
representative  of  the  churches.  The 
report  presented  by  Secretary  Washington 
Choate  was  an  encouraging  review  of  the 
work  of  the  year,  and  of  the  successive 
steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Society  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  National  Coun- 


cil. A  further  statement  along  the  same 
line  was  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Baker, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that,  of 
eight  recommendations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Council,  seven  had  been 
already  put  into  operation,  and  one  had 
been,  after  the  fullest  conference  with 
other  interested  societies,  laid  aside  as  for 
the  present  undesirable.  The  Treasurer 
reported  that  for  the  first  time  since  1893 
the  Society  had  closed  the  year  free  from 
debt  and  ^ith  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury.  The  receipts  of  the  year  were 
$317,669.83;  the  expenditures  of  the 
year  for  missionary  labor  and  operating 
expenses  were  $304,167.04;  the  debt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $9,912.49, 
and  the  free  4)alance  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  $3,590.30.  The  State  Auxiliary 
Societies  rectived  and  expended  on  their 
own  fields  during  the  year  $265,567.43. 
Cyrus  Northrup,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  new 
names  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents 
were  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Chicago, 
President  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  Iowa 
College,  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Bojrnton, 
D.D.,  of  Detroit ;  and  six  new  members 
were  elected  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  Rev.  T.  O.  Douglass,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary 
Society,  presented  a  message  from  the 
churches  of  Des  >foines,  inviting  the 
Society  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting 
there,  simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  in  October  of  next 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
date  is  four  months  later  than  the  usual 
annual  meeting,  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing the  two  meetings  together  was  so 
heartily  appreciated  by  those  present 
that  the  invitation  was  unanimously 
accepted,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
authorized  to  arrange  for  the  meeting. 
It  is  hoped  by  very  many  that  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  united  annual  meet- 
ing for  all  the  missionary  societies  of  the 
Congregati  mal  churches,  together  with  an 
annual  session  of  the  National  Council. 


Other  AnnlverMiriet 


The  centennial  year  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  commemorated 
at  the  same  meeting,  the  Rev.  T.  Calvin 
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McClelland,  of  Newport,  giving  the  his- 
torical address.  This  brought  out  the 
fact  that  home  missionary  work  had  been 
carried  on  in  Rhode  Island  for  thirty 
years  before  the  date  of  its  formal  organi- 
zation. The  semi-centennial  year  of  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society 
was  likewise  commemorated  in  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.D., 
recently  of  Philadelphia,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society.  Organized  at  first 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Congregational 
Union  "  to  promote,  fellowship  and  prac- 
tical fraternity,  and  then  "permitted," 
against  stout  opposition,  to  raise  money 
to  aid  needy  churches  in  building,  it  had 
been  the  precursor  of  all  such  undertak- 
ings in  this  country.  Three- fifths  of  all 
American  Congregational  churches,  nearly 
half  of  the  seventy-nine  in  Chicago,  had 
been  aided  by  it,  some  of  whom,  now 
grown  strong,  had  in  turn  contributed  to 
its  work  many  times  more  than  they  had 
received — in  one  instance  thirty-twc-fold. 
Its  business  methods  command  the  hearty 
approval  of  business  men.  At  present  it 
is  aiding  to  build  the  average  number  of 
two  churches  and  one  parsonage  every 
week.  The  importance  of  the  work  which 
such  societies  of  various  denominations 
are  doing  appears  from  Dr.  Richards's 
statement  that  some  seventeen  million 
dollars'  worth  of  church  property  has 
been  secured  through  the  aid  rendered 
by  this  one  Society. 


CoUeire  Events 


The  Commencement  season 


has  begun,  and  college 
events  of  interest  are  being  reported  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  On  Thursday  of 
last  week  the  Commencement  exercises  at 
Bryn  Mawr  were  made  notable  by  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  and 
magnificent  library  which  is  to  cost 
nearly  $250,000  and  will  take  rank  among 
the  most  commodious  and  impressive 
college  libraries  in  the  country.  The  day 
was  beautiful,  the  exercises  admirably 
arranged,  and  the  address  by  the  eminent 
scholar.  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
full  of  quality  and  individuality.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  by  President  Thomas ; 
the  Commencement  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  On  Friday 
the  Hotchkiss  School,  at  Lakeville,  Con 
necticut,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 


under  unusually  interesting  circumstances. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  school  makes  such 
an  extraordinary  showing  of  intellectual 
and  material  progress  in  a  decade  as  this 
well-established  and  thoroughly  organized 
preparatory  school.  The  report  of  the 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Coy,  made  a  notable 
showing  of  work  done  for  so  brief  a 
period.  The  school  is  in  a  beautiful 
country,  with  noble  scenery  all  about  it, 
is  handsomely  and  commodiously  housed, 
and  its  students  have  made  a  marked 
impression  by  their  all-around  ability  and 
character.  They  have  been  especially 
conspicuous  at  Yale,  and  the  celebration 
had  a  distinct  flavor  of  Yale  association. 
Ex-President  Dwight  presided,  and  Presi- 
dent Hadley  made  a  characteristically 
clear  and  admirable  speech.  At  Prince- 
ton on  Sunday  Dr.  van  Dyke  preached  a 
vigorous  and  inspiring  Baccalaureate  ser- 
mon ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of 
Boston,  on  the  same  day  spoke  to  the 
graduating  class  at  Columbia  University 
in  this  city,  presenting  ideals  of  the 
Christian  life  as  illustrated  in  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  which  were  at  once  com- 
manding and  persuasive;  Dr.  Taylor 
preached  to  the  graduating  class  at  Welles- 
ley.  The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Finley  as 
President  of  the  College  of  the  Ci^  of 
New  York  is  announced  for  October  1st. 

Last  week  was  truly  re- 
'"^^'^''^Droiyh;  "''  markable  for  the  diversity 

of  devastation  wrought  by 
the  elements  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  Eastern  States  there 
closed  with  the  grateful  rains  of  last 
Sunday  an  almost  unexampled  period  of 
drought — lasting  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  for  fifty-two  days,  and  interrupted 
only  by  one  or  two  light  and  local  showers. 
Fruit  has  been  greatly  injured,  other  crops 
retarded  but  happily  not  destroyed  alto- 
gether; but  the  saddest  outcome  of  the 
drought  has  been  the  sweeping  forest 
fires,  started  usually  through  carelessness 
or  thoughtlessness;  in  Maine,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  elsewhere,  these  fires 
have  seized  upon  the  dry  underbrush, 
have  gained  tremendous  volume  and 
power,  and  have  left  many  square  miles 
of  blackened  stumps  where  once  were 
beautiful  and  valuable  forests.  Life,  too, 
has  been  lost  in  these  forest  fires,  but  not 
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to  as  great  an  extent  as  might  be  feared. 
Strenuous  e&orts  of  bands  of  fire-fighters, 
aided  at  last  by  the  rainfall,  have  saved 
great  tracts  that  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
seemed  doomed.  The  suffering  and  loss 
in  the  South  and  West  came  from  exactly 
opposite  weather  causes.  Repeated  storms 
and  cloudbursts  caused  sudden  swellings 
of  the  great  rivers;  the  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  in  particular,  passed  all  for- 
mer marks  and  records  of  fioods,  and  so 
suddenly  that  there  was  distressing  loss 
of  life,  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
homes,  serious  injury  to  the  crops  of  the 
section  involved,  and  strange  shiftings  of 
river  boundaries.  In  East  Topeka  nearly 
a  hundred  lives  were  lost ;  in  Kansas  City 
(Kansas)  there  was  some  loss  of  life  and 
much  loss  of  property ;  even  in  St  Louis, 
as  late  as  Sunday  of  this  week,  trains  and 
street-cars  were  being  abandoned,  and 
near-by  places  on  the  river  with  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  20,000  were  endangered 
or  flooded.  Levees  have  broken,  submerg- 
ing a  large  acreage  of  crops,  but  the  expert 
opinion  seems,  as  we  write,  to  hold  that 
the  total  loss  is  not  heavy  enough  to  affect 
seriously  the  general  crop  situation.  The 
South  also  has  had  its  own  disastrous 
incidents.  On  Monday  of  last  week  the 
city  of  Gainesville  and  the  vicinity  were 
stnick  by  a  tornado;  the  Gainesville  Cot- 
ton-Mills were  in  part  demolished,  and 
the  number  of  persons,  mostly  operatives, 
who  were  killed  was  at  first  reported  as 
a  hundred ;  almost  exactly  a  week  later 
mill  villages  in  Spartanburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, were  swept  by  flood  ;  scores  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  drowned ;  mills, 
railway  bridges,  warehouses,  stores,  and 
houses  were  destroyed ;  current  news 
reports  declare  that  the  money  loss  in 
Spartanburg  County  may  reach  three  or 
four  million  dollars. 

^  „  ,  ,  Last  month  Mr.  Clemente, 
China  ^"C  British  official  sent  into 
the  Province  of  Kuangsi  in 
the  southern  part  of  China  to  investigate 
reported  famine  conditions  there,  an- 
nounced that  about  150,000  inhabitants 
were  in  immediate  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  besides  a  large  number  who  were 
in  straitened  circumstances.  Mr.  Clem- 
ente said  that  he  found  the  men  of 
Tsamchau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wuchau, 
enduring  terrible  sufferings.    They  had 


sold  their  entire  possessions,  including 
their  izrm  implements  and  the  water- 
buffaloes  with  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  plow ;  they  had  disposed  of  the 
tiles  from  their  houses,  and,  finally,  they 
had  sold  their  daughters,  sons,  and  wives. 
The  farmsteads  were  simply  bare  walls, 
and  were  empty  of  everything  except  a 
little  straw  for  beds.  The  official  added 
that  the  destitution  must  increase  until 
the  next  rice  harvest,  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  destitution  has  increased  alarmingly, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  appeal  last  week 
from  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province.  He 
puts  the  number  of  starving  natives  at  one 
million.  He  appeals' ior  help  from  Ameri- 
can charity,  the  distribution  to  be  made 
through  American  missionaries. 

Negro     SuiFfage    in    the 
South 

In  undertaking  to  solve  any  problem  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  know 
what  are  the  facts  out  of  which  the  prob- 
lem arises.  If  the  people  of  the  North 
are  to  form  any  intelligent  judgment  as  to 
their  duty  respecting  negro  suffrage  in  the 
South,  they  ought  first  to  know  what  has 
been  done  respecting  negro  suffrage  in 
the  South.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
widespread  misapprehension  as  to  what 
the  Southern  States  have  done  in  respect 
to  negro  suffrage  by  their  recent  constitu- 
tional action.  We  desire  in  this  article  to 
tell  our  readers,  first,  what  they  have  done, 
and,  secondly,  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional and  ethical  aspects  of  their  action. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that  "  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude."  This  clause 
seems  to  us  to  be  absolutely  right 
Democracy  does  not  demand  that  every 
man  in  the  community  shall  vote ;  it  does 
not  involve  unconditional  suffrage.  But 
it  does  demand  that  men  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  accident  of  birth,  race,  or 
color.  It  does  not  demand  that  every 
man  shall  participate  in  the  government; 
but  it  does  demand  that  every  class  shall 
be  represented  in  the  government    It 
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does  not  demand  that  the  suffrage  shall  be 
given  to  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  vicious, 
and  the  incompetent ;  but  it  does  demand 
that  the  conditions  of  suffrage  shall  be 
such  that  men  of  intelligence,  probity, 
industry,  men  who  have  proved  their  com- 
petence by  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  community's  affairs,  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  such  participation  by  con- 
ventional, racial,  or  artificial  barriers.  It 
is  not  right,  and  certainly  it  is  not  Ameri- 
can, that  the  interests  of  any  one  heredi- 
tary class  in  the  community  shall  be  in- 
trusted solely  to  the  keeping  of  another 
class.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  American, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  safe.  The  affirmation  of  the 
Fitteenth  Amendment  that  negroes  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  representation  in 
the  government  simply  because  they  are 
negroes  does  not  imply  any  distrust  of 
the  Southern  whites;  it  simply  implies 
faith  in  the  universal  principle,  equally 
applicable  in  North  and  in  South,  in 
domestic  and  in  foreign  policy,  that  no 
race  or  class  of  persons  in  the  community 
can  be  safely  left  without  any  voice  in  the 
government  under  which  they  live.  Have 
the  Southern  States  violated  this  princi- 
ple? Have  they  passed  laws  which 
exclude  the  negroes  from  the  suffrage 
because  they  are  negroes  ? 

The  conditions  for  registration  in  the 
amended  Constitutions  of  the  Southern 
States  are  substantially  as  follows,  and  in 
all  of  them  registration  is  a  prerequisite 
to  voting : 

Mississippi:  Only  those  can  register 
who  have  paid  their  poll  tax  of  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  three  dollars,  and 
who  can  read,  or  understand  when  read 
to  them,  any  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

Alabama:  All  honorable  soldiers  and 
their  descendants,  and  "  all  persons  who 
are  of  good  character  and  who  understand 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizens 
under  a  republican  form  of  government," 
can  register  prior  to  1903.  Thereafter 
those  and  only  those  can  register:  (1) 
who  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  and  are  regularly  employed  in 
some  lawful  occupation  ;  (2)  or  who  own 
real  or  personal  property  assessed  for 
three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  who 
have  paid  the  taxes  thereon. 

South  Carolina:  To  register  prior  to 


January  1, 1898,  the  voter  must  be  able 
to  read  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  or 
understand  or  explain  it  when  read  to 
him.  All  who  register  subsequently  to 
the  first  of  January,  1898,  must  be  able  to 
both  read  and  write,  or  else  show  owner- 
ship of  property  assessed  at  three  hundred 
dollars  or  more,  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
thereon. 

L.uisiana :  To  register,  the  voter  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  or  must  be  the 
owner  of  property  assessed  at  a  valuation 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars. 
If  such  property  be  personal  only,  the 
taxes  on  it  must  have  been  paid.  But  in 
Louisiana  and  also  in  North  Carolina  no 
male  person  who  was  entitled  to  vote  on 
January  1,  1867,  and  no  descendant  of 
such  person,  is  deprived  of  the  suffrage, 
provided  he  registers  within  the  time-limit 
of  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  which 
in  Louisiana  was  about  six  months  and 
has  already  passed  ;  in  North  Carolina  it 
is  about  five  years  from  the  present  date. 

North  Carolina  :  To  register,  the  voter 
must  have  paid  his  poll  tax,  not  exceed- 
ing tM'o  dollars,  and  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write ;  there  is  no  property  qualifi- 
cation. 

Virginia  :  Any  soldier  or  son  of  a  sol- 
dier, any  owner  of  property  of  value  liable 
to  one  dollar  of  State  taxes — that  is,  about 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth — and  any 
person  able  to  read  any  section  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  give  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  same,  or  to  understand 
and  explain  it  when  read  to  him,  can  reg- 
ister prior  to  January,  1904.  After  Janu- 
ary 1,  1904,  any  male  citizen  who  has 
paid  his  poll  taxes  for  the  three  years 
preceding  and  who  is  able  to  make  his 
application  for  registration  in  his  own 
handwriting,  without  aid,  suggestion,  or 
memorandum,  can  vote.  But  if  he  has 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Confed- 
erate States,  or  any  of  them,  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  his  poll  tax  as  a  requisite 
to  the  right  to  register. 

In  addition  to  these  clauses  are  some 
general  ones  common  to  all  States  in  the 
Union,  disqualif3dng  idiots,  insane  per- 
sons, paupers,  criminals,  and  the  like 

We  believe  that  we  have  here  given, 
with  as  substantial  accuracy  as  the  neces- 
sities of  brevity  permit,  the  qualifications 
respecting  the  suffrage  adopted  by  the 
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Southern  States.  No  one  of  them  makes 
color  and  race,  per  se^  a  disqualification 
for  suffrage.  No  one  of  them,  in  Urms, 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  all 
of  them  alike  the  negro  as  well  as  the 
white  man  who  complies  with  the  condi- 
tions is  entitled  to  be  registered.  This 
is  the  first  and  evident  fact  which  ought 
to  be  understood  and  recognized  by  all. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions, whatever  may  have  been  the  object 
with  which  they  have  been  framed,  they 
do  not,  in  words,  exclude  the  negro  from 
the  ballot  because  he  is  a  negro. 

How  far  do  they  exclude  him  in  point 
of  fact  ?  In  answering  this  question  the 
reader  must  note  that  in  three  of  the  States, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  a 
negro  who  possesses  property  amounting 
in  value  to  three  hundred  dollars  and 
has  paid  his  taxes  may  vote.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  read  and  write,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  Constitu- 
tion when  it  is  read  to  him.  But  if  he 
has  had  the  industry,  the  sobriety,  the 
thrift  which  have  enabled  him  to  accumu- 
late taxable  property  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  he  has  the  ballot 
How  many  negroes  there  are  in  the  South 
who  under  this  provision  are  admitted  to 
the  ballot  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  ownings  of  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States  mount  up  to  three  hundred  mill- 
ion dollars'  worth  of  personal  and  real 
estate.  It  is  officially  reported  that  in 
Virginia  they  own  one-twenty-sixth  of  all 
the  land  in  the  State.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  negroes  are  admitted  to  the 
ballot  in  the  Southern  States  under  the 
property  qualification.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  white  population  has  been 
disfranchised  under  this  property  qualifi- 
cation clause.  We  are  informed  by  a 
Southern  correspondent,  whose  means  of 
acquaintance  justify  our  placing  some 
confidence  in  his  statement,  that  in  Ala- 
bama fully  fifty  thousand  white  men,  under 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  non-pa)rment  of  poll  taxes  or  other 
clauses,  have  been  disfranchised. 

Under  some  of  these  Constitutions  those 
who  do  not  possess  taxable  property  are 
entitled  to  register  and  vote,  provided 
they  are  soldiers  or  the  sons  of  soldiers. 


This  provision  is,  however,  temporary, 
not  permanent,  and  it  is  in  terms  equally 
applicable  to  blacks  and  to  whites.  In  fact, 
it  admits  many  more  whites  to  the  ballot 
than  blacks,  because  in  the  wars  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  seceding  States 
there  have  been  many  more  white  soldiers 
than  colored  soldiers.  Still,  it  ought  to 
be  recognized  that  this  clause  operates  to 
admit  some  colored  voters.  As  the  regis- 
trars keep  no  record  of  the  color  of  the 
applicants  for  registration,  we  are  not 
able  to  state  how  many  colored  men  have 
registered  under  what  is  known  as  the 
veteran  clause.  In  some  sections,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  number  of  such  regis- 
trations have  taken  place.  "  I  should 
think  it  safe  to  say,"  writes  a  Virginia 
gentleman  to  us,  "  that  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  negroes  in  the  two 
counties  [of  Accomack  and  North  Hamp- 
ton] registered  under  this  clause."  But 
no  doubt  this  is  a  large  proportion  even 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  number 
of  registrations  under  this  clause  in  the 
Gulf  States  would  probably  be  very  small. 
There  are  two  provisions  in  the  South- 
ern Constitutions  to  which  there  are 
serious  objections,  which,  it  is  only  just 
to  say,  were  vigorously  opposed  by  lead- 
ing and  influential  citizens  in  the  Southern 
States.  One  of  these  is  the  "  grand- 
father clause,"  the  other  the  "under- 
standing clause."  The  "grandfather 
clause,''  which  allows  all  persons  who 
could  vote  in  1867  and  their  descendants 
to  register  prior  to  a  certain  fixed  date, 
was  evidently  designed  to  admit  white  and 
exclude  negro  voters,  although  it  is  true 
that  it  admits  a  few  free  negroes  and  their 
descendants,  and  excludes  a  few  white 
immigrants  and  their  descen<fants.  Two 
things  are  to  be  said  in  excuse,  if  not 
in  justification,  of  this  clause.  First,  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of 
white  votes  to  a  Constitution  requiring 
an  educational  or  property  qualification 
for  suffrage,  it  was  supposed  to  be  politi- 
cally necessary  to  allow  the  suffrage  to  be 
retained  by  those  vhite  voters  who  already 
possessed  it,  or  were  just  coming  into  the 
possession  of  it.  Second,  this  "grand- 
father clause"  has  already  expired  in 
Louisiana,  and  will  expire  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  five  years,  after  which  time  no  one 
can  register  who  does  not  possess  quali- 
fications equally  applicable  to  black  an  I 
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to  white.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  though  the  clause  ceases  to  be' oper- 
ative, its  effects  do  not  cease.  For  all 
who  have  registered  under  this  clause 
will  continue  to  vote. 

The  "  understanding  clause  "  seems  to 
us  more  seriously  objectionable.  It  allows 
the  registrars  to  exclude  from  the  suffrage 
the  applicant  who,  in  their  opinion,  does 
not  understand  the  Constitution  when  he 
reads  it  or  when  it  is  read  to  him.  If 
such  a  clause  existed  in  New  York  State, 
we  are  very  sure  that  there  would  be 
Democratic  registrars  who  would  exclude 
a  Republican  for  thinking  that  the  Consti- 
tution forbade  an  income  tax,  and  Republi- 
can registrars  who  would  exclude  a  Demo- 
crat for  thinking  that  it  allowed  an  income 
tax.  No  such  perilous  discretion  should 
be  allowed  to  registrars  as  is  allowed  by 
the  amended  Constitutions  of  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  object  of  this  clause 
was  to  enable  registrars  to  exclude  negroes 
and  admit  white  persons ;  from  informa- 
tion we  have  received,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  has  been  freely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  true  that  the  disfranchised 
negro  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  courts 
would  be  very  loth  to  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  the  registrars,  unless  the 
case  were  so  clear  as  to  g^ve  unmistak- 
able indication  of  fraudulent  intent.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  "  understanding  clause  "  is  that  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  it  expires  by  its  own 
limitation  in  1904.  It  does  not  so  expire 
in  Mississippi.  We  cannot  better  express 
our  condemnation  of  this  "  understanding 
clause  "  than  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  John 
B.  Knox,  of  Alabama :  "  But  to  this  plan 
the  objection  has  been  urged  with  force 
that  it  perpetuates  the  very  form  of  abuse 
which  we  are  seeking  to  escape;  that 
elections  by  managers,  or  registrars,  is 
not  what  we  want.  Our  aim  should  be 
for  a  correction  of  all  evils  which  threaten 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  the  morals  of 
the  people." 

To  sum  all  up  in  a  paragraph :  In  all  of 
the  Southern  States  any  negro  who  pos- 
sesses a  limited  amount  of  taxable  proi>- 
erty,  about  three  hundred  dollars'  worth, 
assessable  value,  and  can  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  can  vote  ;  in  three 
of  the  Southern   States   any  negro  who 


can  read  and  write  the  English  ianguage, 
and  has  paid  his  poll  tax,  can  vote, 
although  he  may  not  be  the  owner  of 
taxable  property;  and  in  three  of  them 
he  can  vote  if  he  owns  taxable  property, 
even  though  he  cannot  read  or  write. 
In  none  of  the  Southern  States  is  a  negro 
l^ally  disqualified  from  voting  because 
he  is  a  negro ;  in  none  of  the  Southern 
States  is  he  disqualified  if  he  possesses 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property 
^nd  gives  evidence  of  his  ability  to  use 
intelligently  the  English  language. 

It  may  and  will  be  said  that  the  negro 
has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  find  him- 
self excluded  from  the  polls  by  violence, 
or  his  ballots  not  counted  when  they  are 
cast,  that  he  has  grown  discouraged  and 
will  no  longer  attempt  to  register  and 
vote.  There  are  sections  in  the  South  in 
which  this  is  true.  Whatever  excuse  ever 
existed  for  these  revolutionary  methods  is 
taken  away  by  the  amended  Constitutions. 
Something  could  be  said  for  lawless 
methods  of  excluding  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent voters;  nothing  can  be  said  for 
lawless  methods  of  excluding  intelligent 
and  competent  voters.  If  these  methods 
continue  to  be  pursued  when  the  only 
excuse  for  them  has  been  taken  away,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  their  con- 
tinuance. Here  we  consider  only  the 
laws  concerning  suffrage,  their  nature 
and  effect  In  our  judgment,  whatever 
injustice  there  is  in  the  Southern  suffrage 
laws  lies  in  their  provisions  for  admitting 
to  the  suffrage  white  men  who  are  not 
competent  to  exercise  it,  not  in  excluding 
negroes  who  are  competent  to  exercise  it, 
and  these  provisions  are  temporary,  not 
permanent,  in  their  operation,  though  not 
in  their  effects.  If  we  have  stated  the  facts 
here  correctly,  no  negro  showing  evidences 
of  competence,  by  his  possession  of  a  very 
limited  amount  of  property,  and  by  ability 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  is 
permanently  excluded  from  the  suffrage 
in  any  of  the  Southern  States.  Before 
Northern  reformers  consider  the  question 
what  they  ought  to  do  to  rectify  the  wrong 
supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  on  the 
negro  race  by  the  Southern  Constitutional 
Conventions,  they  certainly  should  under- 
stand carefully  what  the  wrong  is,  and 
how  far  time  and  education  and  the 
establi3hinejnt  of  kindly  relations  between 
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black  and  white  in  the  South  will  have 
the  effect  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Plan 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  for  reciprocal 
trade  of  Elngland  with  her  colonies  aims 
to  seek  a  valuable  end  by  perilous  means. 
The  end  is  a  consolidation  of  the  colonies 
with  the  mother  country;  the  means  is 
special  trade  legislation,  giving  to  the 
colonies  preferences  in  trade  by  a  tariff 
on  importations  from  other  countries. 

All  Mr.  Chamberlain's  special  pleading 
will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  Englishmen  that 
preferential  trade  arrangements  are  free 
trade.  His  plan  for  buying  the  labor 
vote  to  favor  higher  breadstuffs  by 
agreeing  beforehand  to  pay  the  result 
over  to  the  laborers  in  old-age  pensions 
indicates  less  respect  for  the  laborer  than 
the  laborer  is  entitled  to.  Years  ago 
Carlyle  said  that  the  workingman  de- 
mands not  charity  but  justice.  That  is 
to-day  much  more  true,  as  an  interpretation 
of  workingmen,  than  it  was  when  Carlyle 
said  it.  The  proposition  to  tsuc  the  work- 
ingman for  his  food  products  and  pay  him 
back  the  taxes  in  old-age  pensions  is  a 
proposition  to  give  him  charity  and  deny 
him  justice,  to  coddle  him  in  his  old  age 
in  return  for  impoverishing  him  in  his 
manhood.  It  is  more  direct  and  therefore 
more  easily  seen  through  than  the  Ameri- 
can plan  to  tax  all  the  people  on  their 
purchases  and  pay  the  proceeds  back  to 
some  of  the  people  in  their  wages.  America 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  she 
should  find  her  food  products  excluded 
from  the  English  market  in  exchange  for 
her  exclusion  of  English  manufactures 
from  the  American  market.  But  neither 
the  English  nor  the  American  people  can 
be  fooled  into  the  belief  that  such  a  policy 
will  not  both  raise  the  price  of  food  in 
England  and  create  a  new  and  serious 
hindrance  to  the  cordial  though  unofficial 
alliance  that  is  growing  up  between  Eng- 
land and  America. 

If  the  Liberals  had  a  great  statesman  to 
set  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  a 
shrewd  politician,  they  would  recognize 
the  value  of  the  end  which  he  seeks  to 
accomplish,  and  would  propose  to  accom- 
plish it  by  different  means.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  either  England  must  draw 
her  colonies  to  her  more  closely  or  they 


will  tend  to  become  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  her.  Their  ultimate  and  com- 
plete independence  would  mean  the  fall  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  first-rate  to  a  third 
or  fourth  rate  power.  But  there  are  other 
methods  of  uniting  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  than  the  method  of  a 
preferential  tariff  and  the  abandonment 
of  free  trade.  One  such  method,  which 
strikes  the  American  as  natural  because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  our  traditions, 
would  be  some  scheme  of  colonial  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Government 
Participation  of  Australia  and  Canada  in 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  would  do 
far  more  to  bind  them  to  one  another  and 
to  England,  far  more  to  make  a  true 
imperial  unity  out  of  the  now  dissevered 
portions  of  the  loosely  knitted  colonial 
system,  than  any  mere  treaties  of  reci- 
procity. If  the  Englishman  has  to  choose 
between  a  commercial  imperialism  and  a 
'*  little  England,"  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  will  choose  the  former.  If  Eng- 
land had  a  Liberal  statesman  wise  enough 
to  show  a  method  by  which  the  Greater 
Britain  could  be  made  really  one  Empire, 
and  the  freedom  of  trade  on  which  her 
past  greatness  has  been  based  could  still 
be  preserved,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Eng- 
land would  follow  the  statesman,  not  the 
politician,  and  would  choose  a  genuine 
national  unity  rather  than  a  mere. British 
zoUverein. 

A   Text  from   Luther 

Luther,  who  at  his  best  had  command 
of  that  kind  of  speech  which  combines 
clearness  of  statement,  beauty  of  imagina- 
tion, and  warmth  of  heart,  whose  words, 
as  Carlyle  has  said,  were  **  half  battles," 
has  left  an  exhortation  to  fraternal  love 
and  sacrifice  which  is  a  noble  sermon 
compacted  into  a  paragraph :  "  Every 
Christian  should  be  unto  his  fellow-man  a 
willing  servant,  willing  to  help  and  aid 
his  neighbor,  even  as  God  acts  towards 
us  through  Christ.  Thus  all  of  God's 
gifts  must  flow  from  one  into  the  other 
and  be  common  to  all,  flowing  from  Christ 
to  us,  from  us  to  our  neighbor,  who  stands 
in  need  thereof."  These  words  might  be 
taken  as  a  description  of  the  fundamental 
office  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is 
not  only  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Christ 
who   lived   and   died  nineteen   hundred 
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years  ago,  but  to  share  with  all  men  that 
truth  which  he  communicated,  to  divide 
with  all  men  the  love  of  which  his  life 
was  the  supreme  expression,  and  to 
include  all  men  in  the  universal  care  of 
God. 

For  the  individual  man  or  woman  who 
is  trying  to  repeat  the  life  of  Christ  these 
words  have  the  most  searching  signifi- 
cance. Over  the  portal  of  every  day's 
life  they  ought  to  be  written  ;  for  unless 
the  truth  which  they  contain  is  practiced, 
there  is  no  real  religion.  The  final  evi- 
dence of  religion  is  always  the  fruit  it 
bears.  No  conformity  to  creed,  no  rigidity 
of  observation  of  ritual,  no  devotion  to  any 
church  as  an  organization,  no  ritualistic  act 
or  service,  can  be  the  final  test  of  the  love 
of  Christ  in  a  man's  heart.  The  final  test 
of  the  presence  of  that  love  is  always  the 
disposition  to  treat  others  as  Chiist  treats 
us,  to  do  unto  others  as  Christ  has  done 
unto  us,  and  to  illustrate  in  our  relations 
with  others  the  charity,  kindness,  and 
sacrificial  spirit  which  gave  the  life  of 
Christ  and  his  death  their  beautiful  and 
supreme  significance.  In  the  clamor  of 
contending  interpretations  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  in  the  tumult  of  antagonistic 
claims  of  authority  from  this  church  or 
from  that,  in  all  the  uncertainty  of  thought, 
of  practice,  or  of  organization  which 
prevails  throughout  the  world  to-day,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  manifested  in  our  relations 
with  our  fellows  is  the  definite  and  fixed 
.thing  which  any  man  or  woman  may  learn 
and  which  every  man  and  woman  ought 
to  practice.  Better  a  thousand  times 
heterodoxy  of  opinion  than  heterodoxy  of 
spirit ;  better  a  thousand  times  the  imper- 
fect ritual  than  the  selfish  heart  It  is  best 
to  think  right  and  to  worship  God  wisely 
and  nobly;  but  if  the  Bible  teaches  any- 
thing definitely,  it  teaches  the  great  funda- 
mental fact  that  what  the  Infinite  cares 
for  supremely  is  not  correctness  of  opin- 
ion or  of  ritual,  but  the  right  spirit,  not 
only  towards  man,  but  towards  every 
creature  He* has  made.  This  is  the  test 
to  which  the  Old  Testament,  through  its 
^reat  teachers,  was  constantly  bringing 
the  Jewish  people ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
awful  tragedies  of  the  race  that  those  who 
were  highest  in  the  Church,  most  ortho- 
dox in  opinion,  most  scrupulous  in  ritual, 
failed  most  completely  to  interpret  and 
practice  the  spirit  of  Christ.     No  man  is 


saved  by  his  orthodoxy,  but  any  man  may 
be  saved  by  his  life ;  no  man  is  saved  by 
his  churchmanship,  but  any  man  may  be 
saved  by  his  character. 

Men  are  not  likely  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  correct  opinion  and  proper 
ritual,  but  they  have  shown  a  constant 
tendency  to  undervalue  and  obscure  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  right  relations 
toward  their  fellows ;  and  Luther's  words, 
spoken  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  as 
applicable  to  the  twentieth  century  as  if 
they  had  been  written  by  a  contemporary 
prophet  or  teacher.  In  the  exact  degree 
in  which  God's  gifts  in  our  keeping  are 
made  common  to  all,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  Christ  received  by  us  is  illustrated  in 
our  lives,  in  which  the  love  of  God, 
accepted  by  us,  is  not  only  passed  on,  but 
interpreted  by  our  own  attitude  toward 
others  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  have 
we  a  right  to  consider  ourselves  followers 
of  Christ. 

The  Spectator 

Not  very  long  ago  the  head  of  the 
English  Department  in  one  of  our  first 
colieges  received  from  his  President  a 
letter  asking  in  substance,  "  Is  there 
nothing  we  can  do  to  prevent  this?"  In- 
closed with  this  appeal  was  a  note  received 
by  the  President  from  a  senior  of  the  col- 
lege accepting  an  invitation  to  a  formal 
dinner  in  three  differing  persons.  This 
historic  note  is,  the  Spectator  believes, 
now  read  (without  the  signature)  to  each 
graduating  class  as  an  awful  warning; 
but  that  this  is  any  more  efficient  as  a 
cure  than  a  formal  lesson  in  English 
grammar,  the  Spectator  seriously  doubts. 
After  the  bad  habit  of  poor  English  is 
once  firmly  established  in  the  mouth,  the 
Spectator  is  convinced  that  such  polite 
efforts  are  but  as  "  squirting  rose-water  at 
a  house  afire." 

There  must  be  an  amazing  power  of 
resistance  in  a  bad  habit  so  fixedly  formed 
that  it  can  protect  its  possessor  from  the 
serried  ranks  of  grammars  which  lead  up 
to  his  Alma  Mater  and  from  assimilation 
of  the  well-spoken  English  by  which  every 
college-bred  man  is  surrounded  during  the 
years  of  his  progress  through  the  Alma 
Mater  itself.  The  fact  is,  to  teach  a  lad 
pure  English  so  that  he  uses  it  instinct- 
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ively,  you  should  "catch  him  in  the 
velvet"  Thu^  his  English  may  be,  as  it 
were,  bom  with  him.  Failing  this,  it  must 
be  otherwise  gotten  under  his  skin,  and 
with  any  process  less  thorough  you  may 
depend  upon  his  departing  from  correct 
usage  in  his  moments  of  ease  ;  and  in  his 
moments  of  excitement — the  less  said  of 
them  the  better. 

The  Spectator  is  of  the  opinion,  if  he 
may  modestly  express  his  views  from  a 
layman's  standpoint,  that  teachers  of 
young  children  do  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  training  the  ear  of 
the  pupil  to  detect  the  difference  in  sound 
between  pure  and  impure  English.  If,  as 
a  daily  exercise,  a  scholar  who  speaks 
carelessly  is  forced  to  repeat  phrases  over 
and  over,  first  correctly  and  then  incor- 
rectly, for  comparison,  the  ear  catches  the 
tune — if  it  may  be  so  termed — of  the  pure 
speech  and  learns  to  mark  the  difference. 
In  this  way  a  better  speech  may  be  ac- 
quired— if  not  the  perfect  language. 

But  the  Spectator  has  no  idea  of  med- 
dling with  pedagogics.  Far  be  it  from 
his  path  1  He  is  thinking  rather  of  those 
who  wish  to  teach  themselves  than  of 
those  to  be  taught  of  others.  To  those 
unfortunates  who  have  education  in  plenty, 
and  are  conscious  that  they  speak  without 
that  stamp  of  education  given  by  pure 
English,  the  Spectator  would  like  to  hold 
out  the  examples  of  some  he  has  known 
who  have  suffered  likewise — and  con- 
quered. What  man  has  done  man  can 
do — when  his  heart  is  in  the  effort.  But 
this  introducing  pure  English  under  the 
epidermis  of  an  adult  is  a  serious  opera- 
tion, and  one  not  to  be  performed  under 
anaesthetics  either,  for  the  patient  must  not 
only  be  conscious  but  must  be  the  operator 
himself.  How  is  an  adult  to  be  almost 
born  again — as  he  must  be — to  become 
receptive  to  a  new,  pure  language  ?  He 
must  be  born  again  of  the  spirit^  of  course, 
and  be  willing  to  labor  earnestly  for  his 
own  redemption.  Then  his  redemption 
is  possible,  if  difficult  Time,  effort,  and 
constant  watchfulness  are  the  price.  But 
is  not  the  gain  worth  the  expenditure  ? 
<^ 

The  Spectator  is  not  now  speaking  of 
what  is  called  cultivated  English.     We  all 


know  that  that  is  an  elusive  quality,  and 
granted  only  to  the  elect  It  has  no 
grammar,  no  law.  It  is  learned  by  long 
and  intimate  fellowship  with  the  great 
English  speakers  of  the  earth — dead  and 
alive — and  cannot  be  learned  at  all  save 
by  one  who  has  been  born  with  the  most 
sensitive  ear.  The  Spectator  is  speaking 
of  something  much  less  ideal  than  this — 
namely,  a  mere  grammatical  English. 
This  seems  a  slender  ambition,  and  yet 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  not  even  a 
college  education,  with  all  its  fitting-school 
requirements  back  of  it«  can  insure  gram- 
matical English.  It  is  a  depressing  out- 
look for  those  who  have  learned  so  much 
and  still  lack  that  essential  stamp  of  edu- 
cation. Many  feel  that  it  should  have  come 
to  them  somehow  as  a  right  after  the 
years  and  the  money  spent  on  education. 
And  it  does  seem  that  there  is  something 
wrong  when  this  deficit  can  occur — but 
that  is  not  for  the  Spectator  to  settle. 
He  is  only  humanly  interested  in  the  dis- 
appointed on^s,  not  in  the  defects  of  the 
process.  Depressing  their  case  is,  but 
by  no  means  desperate.  Poor  English 
we  know  is  as  catching  as  the  measles, 
but  so  is  good  English  contagious.  The 
question,  then,  for  the  patient  to  consider 
is  how  to  protect  himself  from  the  first 
disease,  and  how  to  catch  the  contrary 
contagion.  The  charm  of  an  English 
grammar  worn,  camphor-bag  fashion, 
about  the  neck  is  no  true  protector. 
Indeed,  the  Spectator  knows  but  one 
sure  charm  against  the  infection  of  bad 
English,  and  that  is  the  training  of  the 
ear  by  good  English.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  this  is  not  so  easily  won  by  the 
adult  as  by  the  child.  An  instinctive 
shrinking  from  the  wrong  word  is  the 
imperative  need,  and  this  instinctive 
shrinking  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  the 
constant  hearing  of  the  right  sound.  A 
painstaking  use  of  pure  English,  a  patient 
listening  with  open  ears  for  correct  English, 
are  the  only  charms  the  Spectator  knows 
of  against  the  contagion  of  poor  English. 


The  Spectator  once  read  a  very  inter- 
esting prescription  for  the  acquisition  of 
style.  This  plan  suggested  a  wide  read- 
ing and  the  marking  by  the  student  of 
every  sentence  which  by  captivating  qual- 
ity lifted  the  phrase  above  the  ordinary 
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**  the  whole  town,"  not  excluding  certain 
sworn  officers  of  the  law,  seeing  that  the 
prisoners  still  refused  to  march  back  to 
camp,  the  contractor  hitched  the  rope  by 
which  they  were  tied  to  a  mule,  urging  it 
on.  The  squire  who  had  issued  the 
warrant  of  arrest  fortunately  appeared 
then  and  cut  the  men  free.  Praise  be  to 
him  for  this  act  1  But  why  did  he  urge 
these  men  to  go  back,  as  he  did,  with 
that  brute  of  a  contractor,  and  why  did  he, 
instead  of  trying  the  prisoners  then  and 
there  according  to  law,  go  back  to  camp 
with  them  and  help  to  induce  them  to 
"  work  out  "  their  "  board  "  and  transpor- 
tation ?  Why  did  he  not  take  action 
against  the  contractor  caught  in  flagrante! 
Why  was  there  no  entry  made  in  his 
official  docket  of  the  disposition  of  this 
case  till  months  after  ?  Why  did  not  the 
Prosecuting  Officer  at  Beckley,  who  knew 
of  this  barbarity,  take  any  action  until  two 
months  after  the  event,  when  a  society 
six  hundred  miles  away  submitted  to  him 
evidence  which  he  could  have  gathered 
fifty  yards  from  his  office;  and  even 
then  why  did  he  merely  promise  to  submit 
"  this  small  matter  "  to  the  next  Grand 
Jury? 

Of  the  twenty-two  of  the  men  who 
worked  out  their  "debts,"  one  escaped 
and  cannot  be  traced ;  eleven  walked  prac- 
tically all  the  way  from  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  to  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; two  I  found  in  a  Washington 
hospital;  the  others  had  money  enough 
to  return  to  New  York. 

I  have  given  this  case  at  length,  not 
because  it  is  an  example  of  exceptional 
cruelty  and  lawlessness,  but  because  it  is 
an  uncommonly  well  substantiated  and 
corroborated  case  of  the  system  of  intimi- 
dation in  force  in  some  labor  camps  of 
West  Virginia,  ranging  from  the  silent 
intimidation  of  armed  guards  to  an  active 
terrorism  of  blows  and  abuse,  of  which 
the  general  public  knows  nothing. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1903, 
that  I  was  sent  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants  of  New 
York  to  investigate  a  large  number  of 
complaints  of  alleged  maltreatment  suf- 
fered by  Italians  in  certain  counties  of 
West  Virginia.  That  State  is  developing 
her  splendid  resources  of  coal  and  lumber, 
and  this  necessitates  the  building  of  rail- 
"^^ids  for  the  transportation  of  such  prod- 


ucts. The  demand  for  labor  is  tremen- 
dous and  the  supply  totally  inadequate. 
If  it  is  true  that  too  many  immigrants 
come  to  our  shores,  it  hardly  holds  good 
for  West  Virginia.  There  capital  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  paralyzed  from  lack 
of  the  labor  supply.  To  supply  the  fever- 
ish demand,  laborers  of  all  conditions  and 
classes  have  been  literally  dumped  into 
that  State  by  the  brokers  in  human  flesh 
in  the  cities — not  only  men  unfit  for  the 
hard  work  required,  but  a  lawless  and 
criminal  element  as  well.  The  problem  for 
the  contractor  does  not  end  with  the  get- 
ting of  the  men  to  West  Virginia ;  an  even 
harder  task  is  to  keep  them  there,  for  the 
isolation  of  the  camps,  the  absence  of 
human  intercourse,  and  the  hardships  of 
life  create  a  feeling  of  discontent  amon^ 
the  laborers  almost  from  the  first  day.  It 
is  not  strange,  under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  that  contractors  should  resort 
to  methods  both  to  get  and  to  keep  la- 
borers which  are  in  defiance  of  law  and 
repugnant  to  the  moral  sense.  The  temp- 
tation to  illegitimate  practices  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  method  employed  of 
advancing  transportation  for  the  men. 
Thus,  two  hundred  laborers  at  $10  each 
means  an  investment  of  $2,000;  if  the 
men  become  dissatisfied  and  leave,  it 
means  a  clear  loss  to  the  contractor.  Yet, 
however  strong  the  temptation,  it  cannot 
justify  acts  of  restraint  which  in  practice 
amount  to  white  slavery.  The  use  of 
armed  guards  around  the  camps  is  noto- 
rious. Worse  yet,  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  the  men  are  charged  for  the 
expense  of  such  unlawful  surveillance. 

Cases  of  brutality  are  frequent  and 
inexcusable.  One  may  find  some  pallia- 
tion for  the  unlawful  restraint  exercised 
over  men  who  wish  to  escape  before  they 
have  "  worked  out  "  their  transportation. 
But  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
such  acts  of  brutality  as  those  of  men  felled 
with  blows  from  iron  bars  or  gun  butts,  or 
marched  at  the  point  of  rifies  and  cursed 
and  beaten  if  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  of  the  mounted  overseers  ?  I  have 
before  me  the  sworn  declaration  of  one 
Girardi — a  bright  young  Piedmontese, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Boxley  &  Co. 
near  Kayford.  He  was  ordered  to  lift  a 
heavy  stone,  and  asked  a  negro  co-laborer 
to  help  him.  His  was  not,  evidently, 
a   permissible   request,  as   his   foreman, 
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on  hearing  it,  called  him  a  vile  name 
and  thrust  a  revolver  in  his  face.  There- 
upon Girardi  lifted  the  stone,  at  the  cost 
of  a  very  bad  rupture.  That  man  to  this 
day  has  had  no  redress. 

"  Tired  of  abuse,"  reads  the  sworn' 
statement  of  another  laborer,  **  we  decided 
to  escape  from  the  camp;  we  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  distance  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  several  men  armed 
with  rifles  and  revolvers,  who  drove  us 
back.  One  of  the  pursuing  band  took 
from  me  an  iron  rod  which  I  held  over  my 
shoulder,  over  which  I  had  slung  my  valise, 
and  with  it  repeatedly  struck  several  of  my 
companions."  Another,  a  splendid  type 
of  hardy  Calabrian,  described  under  oath 
the  following  picture  :  "  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  where 
an  Italian  was  shouting  for  help — appeal- 
ing to  us  as  fellow-countrymen  to  aid  him. 
He  had  been  felled  by  a  blow  of  a  heavy 
stick  dealt  him  by  one  of  the  guards. 
Cervi,  my  friend,  and  I  tried  to  cross 
over  to  help  him,  but  were  prevented  by 
our  boss,  who  drove  us  back  at  the  point 
of  a  pistol ;  all  I  dared  do  was  to  shout 
to  him  not  to  resist  or  he  would  be  killed, 
and  to  go  back  ;  the  man  who  had  struck 
him  lifted  him  bodily  by  his  coat  and 
pushed  him  on,  striking  him  every  time  he 
stumbled  or  fell  from  exhaustion." 

These  are  a  few  of  a  number  of  well- 
substantiated  cases.  It  will  be  hard  for 
many  of  us  to  believe  these  facts  ;  it  will 
seem  impossible  that  such  barbarities 
should  be  allowed  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. Perhaps  they  would  not  be 
allowed  if  they  were  known.  Publicity  is 
the  great  hope  for  reform ;  a  wide  pub- 
licity that  will,  on  the  one  hand,  arouse 
public  sentiment  and  react  on  the  local 
authorities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
will  further  cut  off  the  supply  of  laborers, 
thereby  forcing  the  contractors  to  reform. 

Little,  if  anything,  can  be  hoped  from 
the  local  officials.  The  Chief  Executive 
of  West  Virginia  admitted  to  me  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  con- 
victions through  the  local  courts,  and, 
however  good  his  intentions,  his  powers 
seem  very  limited.  In  a  recent  letter  the 
Governor  of  that  State  writes:  "I  am 
willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  bring 
about  a  better  condition  of  affairs  and  to 
co-operate  as  I  have  the  power  in  bringing 
to  justice  those  guilty  of  the  acts  com- 


plained of,  but  you  see  my  limitations. 
.  .  .  The  executive  in  West  Virginia  has 
practically  no  power  in  controlling  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  courts. 
.  .  .  The  Legislature  refused  last  winter 
to  give  me  the  necessary  powers  asked 
for  in  as  grave  a  matter  as  lynching." 

It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that 
contractors  do  not  engage  men  with  the 
express  purpose  of  maltreating  them,  for 
it  is  a  plain  business  principle  that  dis- 
satisfied men  make  poor  workers.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  these  abuses  are  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  that  lack  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  more  especially  of  mutual 
understanding  which  is  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  unrest  and  spirit  of  reprisal  in  the 
labor  situation.  This  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  is  especially  evident  in  the 
relations  between  American  employers 
and  Italian  laborers.  It  is  not  merely 
ignorance  of  the  language,  it  is  rather  a 
lack  of  clear-sightedness  and  perception 
as  regards  what  counts  with  these  foreign 
laborers.  Employers  of  Italian  labor  too 
often  forget  that  their  employees  are  pro- 
verbially sensitive,  but  are  also  susceptible 
to  kind  treatment.  Courtesy  and  kindness 
will  hold  these  men  even  in  distant  and 
isolated  camps  much  better  than  curses 
and  forcible  threats.  As  a  purely  busi- 
ness proposition,  the  employment  of  a 
capable  and  honest  interpreter  or  confi- 
dential secretary  who  knows  both  Italian 
and  American  ways,  to  whom  laborers 
could  go,  would  be  a  better  and  cheaper 
investment  for  contractors  than  the  main- 
tenance of  armed  guards  or  brutal  fore- 
men. As  it  is,  not  only  in  West  Virginia 
but  wherever  Italian  labor  is  employed 
the  Italian  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  middle- 
man, without  any  right  of  appeal.  Whether 
it  be  the  fraud  of  his  own  countryman,  the 
banker-agent  who  sells  his  labor  under 
false  pretenses,  or  the  extortion  of  his 
countryman,  the  camp  storekeeper  to 
whom  the  contractor  lets  the  commissary 
privileges,  whether  it  be  the  "  rake-off  " 
of  the  foreman  or  the  peculations  of  the 
paymaster,  whether  it  be  the  brutality  of 
the  boss  or  the  unlawful  order  of  the  gang- 
foreman — no  matter  what  the  injustice 
may  be,  the  laborer  has  no  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  his  employer,  either  because  the 
employer  recognizes  the  decision  of  his 
middleman  as  final  or  because  he  will  not 
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"  bother  with  details."  While  this  system, 
popularly  called  the  "  padrone  system/' 
is  tolerated  by  contractors,  abuses  will 
continue.  Much,  however,  can  be  done 
to  lessen  its  evils  by  institutions  like  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Immi- 
grants, a  society  administered  by  Ameri- 
cans, which  aims  to  destroy  the  padrone 
system  by  competing  with  padrones,  using 
legitimate  methods  in  supplying  laborers 
and  safeguarding  their  rights. 

The  responsibility,  in  the  last  instance, 
however,  rests  on  the  employers.  Their 
duty  to  the  men  should  not  cease  with  the 


payment  of  agreed  wages ;  without  a  care- 
ful, businesslike,  and  humane  supervision, 
workmen  are  very  likely  to  be  abused  by 
the  middlemen.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  foreign  workman,  whose  helplessness 
in  the  face  of  unlawful  and  brutal  treat- 
ment such  as  that  in  West  Virginia  would 
almost  justify  an  extra-judidial  reprisal. 
Certainly  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
these  numberless  foreign  laborers  who 
come  to  us  should  learn,  as  a  first  step 
towards  assimilation,  that  Americanism 
means  honesty,  regard  for  law,  fair  play, 
and  plain  dealing. 


The   Efficiency  of  Unions 

From  an   Employer's  Standpomt 


THE  Outlook  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  discussing  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor  in  so 
broad  and  catholic  a  spirit  that  many  of 
its  readers  have  hoped  that  in  its  columns 
would  appear  some  reply,  from  the  em- 
ployers' standpoint,  to  the  symposium  of 
the  representatives  of  certain  unions 
which  was  published  some  weeks  since 
under  the  head  of  "  The  Efficiency  of 
Union  Labor." 

The  subject  of  labor  organizations  is 
too  large  a  one  to  deal  with  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  short  paper,  and  it  is  proposed 
here  only  to  touch,  very  briefly,  upon  the 
statements  contained  in  the  article  already 
referred  to  and  so  often  urged  by  the 
officers  of  the  unions  in  various  depart- 
ments of  manufacture. 

The  present  writer  approaches  the 
whole  subject  of  labor  organization  from 
the  employers'  point  of  view,  with  an 
experience  of  many  years  in  managing 
a  business  employing  several  hundred 
hands.  It  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  the  study  of  these  years 
has  shown  him  that  it  is' only  the  very 
narrow  and  bigoted  employer  who  sweep- 
ingly  condemns  all  labor  organizations  as 
meretricious  and  as  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
his  conviction  that  "  organized  labor " 
has  brought  about  many  desirable  reforms, 
and  that  it  has  had  the  tendency  to 
advance  the  condition  of  the  workman, 
apri  hv  «n  doing  benefit  the  community. 


But  it  should,  assuredly,  be  the  aim  of 
those  who  would  approach  this  subject 
fairly,  to  eliminate  from  their  minds  the 
prejudices  and  the  narrowness  which 
unfortunately  are  so  apt  to  appear  in  these 
labor  discussions,  whether  coming  from 
employers  or  the  representatives  of  the 
unions.  When,  therefore,  such  statements 
are  made  by  the  latter  as  have  recently 
appeared  in  your  columns,  it  is  in  order 
to  inquire  whether  they  are  entirely  trust- 
worthy, and,  if  not,  whether  "labor"  is 
benefited  by  their  use. 

The  present  writer  merely  proposes  to 
take  up,  very  briefly,  that  department  of 
manufacturing  included  in  the  business  of 
printing  and  binding,  with  which  he  claims 
some  familiarity ;  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  all  the  aims  and  the 
methods  of  the  unions  were  as  fair,  virtu- 
ous, and  beneficent  as  is  claimed  by  their 
officers,  they  should,  in  their  entirety  and 
in  all  their  details,  receive  the  unqualified 
support  of  every  fair-minded  man. 

But  we  venture  to  think  that  an  em- 
ployer may  have  a  very  full  appreciation 
of  the  laudable  aims  of  the  proper  organ- 
ization of  labor  without  being  entirely 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
methods  of  the  unions  are  not  only  unfair, 
but  that  they  are  a  distinct  injury  to  the 
very  men  they  are  supposed  to  benefit. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  many  of  the  unions  is  in 
the  hands  of  very  fallible  and,  not  infre- 
quently, of  very   shortsighted  and   self- 
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seeking  men,  whose  proceedings  by   no 
means  always  "  make  for  nghteoosness." 

In  taking  up  the  coosideratioo  ol  the 
labor  organizations  connected  with  the 
printing  business,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  membership  of  these  special 
unions  contain  a  far  more  intelligent  body 
of  men  than  is  often  found  in  other  similar 
organizations.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to 
consider  their  shortcomings,  if  such  exist, 
upon  a  somewhat  different  basis  than 
would  be  the  case  if  we  were  examining 
the  actions,  say,  of  the  hod-carriers'  or  the 
blacksmiths'  unions. 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  article  already 
referred  to,  in  speaking  of  the  stereotypers' 
union,  claims  that  "  all  the  members  of  his 
organization  know  as  much  about  the 
business  as  the  man  in  charge,"  and, 
further,  that  "  the  best  men  are  always 
anxious  to  get  into  the  union." 

Now,  let  us  analyze  for  a  moment 
two  such  sweeping  statements.  If  the 
first  means  anything,  it  is  that  all  the 
members  of  the  stereotypers'  union  are 
thorough  experts  in  all  branches  of  their 
business.  Such  a  statement  would  con- 
vey to  the  average  reader  a  somewhat 
exalted  view  of  the  educational  capacity 
of  this  organization,  if  it  is  not  pointed 
out  that  in  the  manufacture  of  electrotype 
and  stereot3rpe  plates  there  are  a  number 
of  different  operations,  none  of  which  are 
interchangeable  as  far  as  the  individual 
workman  is  concerned.  The  "molder" 
knows  nothing  of  the  work  of  "  finishing ;" 
and  the  "  backer-up  "  would  produce  sad 
results  if  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
"  battery  man."  Each  one  of  these  men 
may  be  an  expert  in  his  own  specialty, 
but  none  of  them  would  be  competent  to 
supervise  the  whole  department  The 
disingenuousness  of  the  statement  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  union 
rules  will  not  permit  one  man  to  take 
another  man's  position  in  even  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  latter. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  claim,  as  has  been  done,  that  all  unioif 
men  must  necessarily  be  able  workmen, 
even  in  their  own  special  branch.  While 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  majority  of 
good  men  are  members  of  the  unions  (not 
always,  however,  from  choice,  but  from 
necessity),  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact — well 
known  to  every  employing  electrotyper  in 
New  York — that  there  are  a  large  number 


of  union  members  inefficient  or  totally 
incompetent.  It  is  these  men  who  are 
sent  from  the  unions  to  fill  positions  dur- 
ing a  busy  season,  which  positions  they 
occupy  for  but  a  short  time,  and,  wander- 
ing thus  from  office  to  oflke,  they  make 
up  the  radical  contingent  which  is  always 
striving  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  meetings 
of  the  unions. 

Without  any  qualifications,  the  claim 
is  made  that  "all  the  good  men  are 
anxious  to  get  into  the  unions."  But  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  statement  Before  the 
stereotypers'  union  became  as  strong  as  it 
at  present  is  in  New  York,  there  were 
many  of  the  best  workmen  entirely  ready 
to  do  without  union  support.  And  this 
was  simply  because  they  were  always  sure 
of  employment  and  of  their  ability  to  earn 
more  than  the  union  scale,  and  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  for  them  to  gain  in 
joining  the  union.  But  they  totre  forced 
to  join.  It  was  the  poorer  grade  of 
workman,  who,  without  outside  pressure, 
could  not  command  a  position  or  what  he 
thought  proper  wages,  who  was  '*  anxious 
to  join  the  union,"  hoping  that  its 
assistance  would  make  up  for  his  own 
deficiencies. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  in  union 
management  is  the  extremely  shortsighted 
and  narrow  policy  pursued  by  its  officers 
if  they  are  aiming  at  \ht  permanent  benefit 
of  their  members.  It  is  certainly  entirely 
in  order  for  the  managers  of  such  organ- 
izations to  demand  the  highest  wages 
which  they  can  secure  for  their  work,  and 
in  all  such  demands  the  sensible  employer 
is  always  ready  to  discuss  the  questions 
at  issue  fully  and  frankly,  and  he  certainly 
should  be  prepared  to  accord  to  labor  its 
full  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  business. 
The  trouble  is,  however,  that  in  these  days 
of  easy  communication  between  distant 
points  the  employer  is  compelled  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  close  competition  in 
his  business  of  neighboring  cities,  while 
the  unions — or  rather  its  officers — are 
extremely  apt  to  give  their  thought  and 
their  attention  merely  to  the  question, 
"  Can  we  force  the  trade  of  New  York  to 
pay  a  higher  scale  ?"  and  if  it  is  believed 
that  this  result  can  be  secured,  no  thought 
is  considered  necessary  as  to  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  any  such  movement.  In- 
deed, the  history  of  the  many  discussions 
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between  employers  and  the  printing  unions 
of  late  years  shows  an  extraordinary  ob- 
tuseness  upon  the  part  of  the  latter  which 
is  as  strange  as  it  is  discouraging ;  and  no 
argument  presented  showing  that  the  con- 
stant advance  in  wages  is  year  by  year 
not  only  handicapping  business,  but  clearly 
driving  work  away  from  New  York  to 
competing  points  with  more  moderate 
wages — no  such  argument  appears  to  pro- 
duce the  slightest  effect  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  often  quoted  in  a  brutal 
manner  by  both  "capital**  and  "labor:" 
by  the  former  in  its  declination  to  pay  the 
poor  Italian  laborers  more  than  J^l.35  a 
day  in  the  present  time  of  high  cost  of 
living,  because  there  are  "  plenty  more  to 
take  his  place  if  he  is  not  satisfied ;"  in 
the  latter,  when  a  compact  union  forces 
an  exorbitant  price  upon  the  manufactur- 
ers of  one  locality  because  the  stoppage 
of  work  means  disaster  and  bankruptcy 
to  the  employer.  Neither  can  properly 
represent  the  wider  view  of  "  supply  and 
demand,"  because  the  ignorant  excavator 
is  entitled  to  "  a  living  wage,"  while  the 
acceptance  by  the  employer  of  an  exorbi- 
tant demand  by  a  union  does  not  by  any 
means  carry  with  it  the  justice  of  this 
demand,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
leads  to  disaster  to  the  local  industry  so 
affected — a  disaster  from  which  the  wage- 
earner  eventually  suffers  quite  as  much 
as  the  capitalist. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  wage  scale 
for  all  labor  connected  with  printing  and 
bookbinding  is  very  much  higher  in  New 
York  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
This  condition  is  steadily  driving  work 
away  from  this  locality  to  points  where 
the  union  demands  are  materially  less. 
The  representative  of  the  stereotypers' 
union  says  in  The  Outlook,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages  from  ^24  to  $27  per  week :  "  We 
felt  that  the  employers  were  getting  more 
for  their  work,  and  we  wanted  our  share." 
This  statement  is  logically  correct  if  based 
upon  facts.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  only  advance  the  New  York  employ- 
ers have  secured  in  recent  years  was  a 
slight  increase  in  prices  to  meet  the  extra 
cost  of  output  when  they  were  forced  to 
reduce  the  working  day  to  nine  hours. 
No  increased  rate  had  been  made  or  con- 
templated by  the  master  printers  of  New 


York  when  last  November  they  were  given 
twenty-four  hours  to  accept  an  advance 
of  from  $24  to  $27  a  week.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  figure  now  paid 
represents,  as  a  rule,  steady  work  by  the 
year,  and  not,  as  with  the  carpenters  and 
masons,  employment  only  during  good 
weather.  Further,  it  is  quite  susceptible 
of  proof  that  never  in  recent  years  have 
the  margins  of  profits  in  the  printing 
business  of  New  York  been  as  small  as 
they  are  at  present,  this  condition  being 
due  (1)  to  high  rates  of  wages,  (2)  to  the 
nine-hour  scale,  (3)  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  and  growing  amount  of  work  is 
being  sent  to  competing  points  where 
the  unions  are  less  stringent  in  their 
methods. 

Now,  this  action  upon  the  part  of  the 
stereotypers*  and  electrotypers'  unions, 
and  similar  demands  in  the  composing- 
room,  are  slowly  but  steadily  driving  this 
class  of  work  to  other  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, or,  in  the  case  of  book-plates,  to 
small  towns  and  villages  where  non- 
union electrotypers  and  printers  can  do 
the  work  ;  and  assuredly,  sooner  or  later, 
this  loss  will  be  locally  felt  by  organized 
labor,  as  it  already  is  by  the  printing 
interest,  controlled  by  the  shortsighted 
unions  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity. 

The  representatives  of  the  union  in  the 
article  referred  to  state  very  specifically 
that  no  rules  exist  in  their  respective 
organizations  limiting  the  output  of  the 
members ;  and  the  present  writer  is  quite 
ready  to  accept  this  statement.  This  does 
not  at  all  do  away  with  the  certainty  that 
the  influence — or  shall  we  say  the  moral 
suasion  ? — of  the  majority  of  unions  is 
directed  towards  keeping  down  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  individual.  And 
this  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  often 
expressed  aim  of  union  officials  that  as 
many  men  as  possible  should  be  em- 
ployed, provided  that  not  less  than  the 
union  scale  is  paid  for  their  work. 

If  such  be  not  the  case,  why  is  it  one 
,of  the  most  strenuous  aims  of  the  unions 
to  do  away  with  piece-work  and  insist 
upon  a  time  scale,  when  the  inferior  work- 
man (of  course  always  in  the  large  major- 
ity) shall  set  the  pace,  beyond  which  his 
more  able  fellow  shall  go  only  at  his  peril  ? 

It  is  invariably  the  desire  of  the  unions 
to  "  level  down  "  to  a  point  where  the  indi- 
viduality and  capacity  of  the  workman  are 
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lost,  and  never  to  "  level  up  "  to  the  standard 
of  the  better  class  of  workers ;  and  it  is 
quite  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the 
case  when  we  remember  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  unions  cannot,  by  any 
chance,  be  controlled  by  the  better  class 
of  workman,  who  must  ever  be  in  the 
minority. 

The  writer  already  quoted  (Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  of  the  stereotypers'  union)  says  that 
the  very  strenuous  rules  limiting  appren- 
tices are  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  "  too 
great  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  market." 
This  seems  reasonable,  but  so  little  judg- 
ment is  exercised  that  apparently  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  future  and  to 
the  natural  growth  of  the  business.  The 
officers  of  the  unions  apparently  care  for 
nothing  but  in  providing,  for  the  present, 
high  wages,  and,  for  the  future,  a  strin- 
gency of  workmen.  This  will  show  the 
raison  d'etre  of  their  existence,  and  the 
future  of  the  trade  does  not,  apparently, 
interest  them. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  management  of 
an  electrotype  office  **  the  chairman  rep- 
resents the  union,  and  the  foreman  repre- 
sents the  management;"  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  "chairman  "  is  placed  first 
as  of  by  far  the  greater  importance.  But 
the  reader  is  not  told  that  if  the  foreman 
touches  his  hand  to  any  work  the  union 
insists  that  he  shall  join  their  organiza- 
tion 1  By  so  doing  he  ceases  to  "  repre- 
sent the  management "  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  but  is  bound  by  his  oath  to 
carry  out  the  commands  of  the  union  or 
suffer  the  consequences. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  single  instance  of 
the  actions  of  the  stereotypers'  union. 
In  a  certain  office  known  to  the  writer, 
one  of  the  finishers  (salary  $27)  was  laid 
off  sick,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  it  might 
be  some  weeks  before  he  could  again  take 
up  his  work.  The  manager  might  have 
felt  entirely  justified  in  considering  his 
place  vacant  and  filling  it  with  a  new 
hand,  but  this  particular  finisher  had  held 
the  position  for  many  years,  and  it  seemed 
nothing  more  than  fair  to  hold  the  post 
open  for  him. 

A  "helper"  (wages  $18)  was  put  at  his 
bench  in  the  interim  to  try  and  clear  up 
a  part  of  the  unfinished  work,  this  helper 
being  quite  incompetent  permanently  to 
take  the  position  of  the  absent  finisher. 
At  once  the  "  chairman  "  of  the  office 


notified  the  foreman  that  this  helper  could 
not  be  allowed  to  use  a  tool  unless  he 
received  the  scale  of  $27.  This  "  chair- 
man," by  the  way,  was  a  thoroughly  able 
workman  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
office  for  many  years,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  to  the  foreman  that  he  thought  this 
rule,  under  the  circumstances,  rather  a 
severe  one,  but  if  he  failed  to  insist  upon 
it  he  would  lay  himself  open  to  a  heavy 
fine  from  the  union. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  which 
might  be  cited  of  the  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical methods  of  the  union — methods  to 
which  the  better  class  of  workmen  are 
always  opposed,  tending  to  irritation 
between  employer  and  workman  without 
any  possible  advantage  to  the  latter.  Such 
regulations  are  made  by  the  union's  officers 
because  of  their  dread  of  any  freedom  of 
action  being  allowed  to  members,  and  of 
the  fear  that  its  arch-enemy,  the  employer, 
"  may  take  advantage  "  if  the  rules  are 
not  made  very  strict  and  inflexible. 

The  situation  between  the  several  unions 
controlling  the  printing  business  and  the 
employers  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows : 

I.  No  reasonable  employer  objects  to 
unions  per  se^  fully  recognizing  that  the 
workmen  have  the  same  legal  and  moral 
right  as  the  employer  to  form  organiza- 
tions with  the  aim  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  their  members.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  the  attempt  of  all  such  employers 
to  strive  by  all  reasonable  methods  to 
minimize  the  many  difficulties  and  fric- 
tions incident  to  the  present  relations 
between  employer  and  workman,  to  the 
end  that  the  former  may  help  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  alleged  existence  of  a 
natural  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor. 

II.  Contrary  to  the  view  so  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  officers  of  the  unions,  who 
are  not  workmen,  but  whose  salaries  are 
produced  by  the  dues  of  the  laborer, 
there  are,  as  every  employer  fully  realizes, 
many  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  printing 
business  who  have  been  forced  into  the 
union  strongly  against  their  own  better 
judgment  as  to  its  efficacy.  These  men, 
realizing  that  they  can  always  command 
the  highest  wages,  would  prefer  personal 
freedom  of  action  and  the  saving  of  their 
union  dues  for  their  families. 

III.  The  meetings  of  the  unions  are 
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by  no  means  controlled  by  the  better  class 
of  workmen.  And  here  is  the  same  dan- 
ger in  union  methods  as  exists  in  the 
workings  of  the  political  primaries.  The 
best  workmen  remain  away  from  the  first, 
and  "the  intelligent  citizen  "  shuns  the 
second,  to  the  far-reaching  injury  of  the 
industry  affected  and  of  the  community 
at  large.  Almost  every  employer  in  the 
printing  business  has  heard  again  and 
again  from  old  and  tried  workmen  remarks 
like  the  following :  "  There  is  no  use  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  union  and 
trying  to  prevent  too  radical  actions. 
We  are  always  in  the  minority,  while  the 
riffraff — the  poor  workmen — who  can 
never  long  retain  their  positions,  and  the 
dyed-in-the-wool  radicals,  always  outvote 
us,  because  they  feel  that  troubles  and 
strikes  can  do  them  no  harm,  while  they 
may  prove  of  some  temporary  advantage. 
Our  influence  and  our  vote  against  such 
odds  are  of  no  avail."  Now,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  majority,  made  up 
as  it  is,  represents  the  power  which  elects 
the  officers  of  the  union,  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
officials  feel  that  they  can  best  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents  by  "show- 
ing their  power  "  and  submitting  radical 
demands  and  regulations  to  employers. 

IV.  It  is  manifestly  the  aim  of  the 
union  to  place  all  its  members  upon  the 
same  footing — to  stifle  individual  effort 
and  to  produce,  as  near  as  may  be,  abso- 
lute uniformity  in  work  and  wages.  To 
best  serve  the  purpose  of  the  officers  of  a 
union,  each  workman  should  be  like  a 
cog  in  a  wheel,  doing  precisely  the  work 
of  its  fellow  c6g,  with  no  incentive  to 
better  his  position  by  his  superior  ability 
or  by  more  energetic  work.  Let  any  one 
cog  be  larger  and  of  greater  capacity 
than  its  neighbor,  and  the  working  of  the 
union  machinery  begins  to  show  friction. 

V.  When,  however,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  officers  of  a  union  are  fair  and 
broad  minded  men,  with  the  aim  in  view 
of  bettering  the  permanent  condition  of  its 
members  (as  is  apparently  the  case  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Ix)Comotive  Engi- 
neers), then  such  an  organizatiom  may  be 
ma<lc  of  great  value,  not  only  to  its  mem- 
bers, but  to  ibf!  industry  thus  organized 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  But  no 
lasting  benefit  will  ever  accrue  to  organ- 
ized   labor    until   its   officers  feel   more 


clearly  the  responsibility  of  their  positions, 
until  the  walking  delegate  is  abolished  or 
at  least  deprived  of  his  arrogant  anxiety 
at  all  tiroes  "to  show  his  power,"  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  until  the 
unions  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  their  motives  to  incorporate, 
and  thus  accept  the  full  responsibility  for 
their  actions. 

VI.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one 
of  the  marked  characteristics  of  present 
labor  conditions.  The  old  and  often 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  formerly 
existing  between  employer  and  employee 
seem  to  be  things  of  the  past,  no  matter 
how  long  these  pleasant  personal  associa- 
tions may  have  existed  between  the  two. 
It  is,  sadly  enough,  quite  impossible  to 
feel  the  old  regard  for  the  personality  and 
the  good  will  of  a  man  who  may  have 
been  in  your  employ  for  twenty  years 
when  union  affiliations  compel  him  to 
consider  as  paramount  his  allegiance  to 
his  organization.  At  the  mandate  of  a 
"  walking  delegate  "  he  is  forced,  by  his 
oath,  to  drop  his  tools  and  leave  his  work, 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  damage  he  is 
doing  to  a  business  from  which  for  so 
many  years  he  has  made  his  living.  He 
may  often  be  an  intelligent  and  self- 
respecting  man,  and  yet,  because  he  has 
no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  union's 
orders,  he  is  the  victim  of  tyranny.  Fre- 
quently he  may  have  to  act  in  this  manner 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
cause  for  this  action.  He  has  simply  to 
obey  orders,  or  lay  himself  open  to  expul- 
sion from  the  union  and  have  all  his 
opportunities  for  work  in  his  trade  perma- 
nently cut  off. 

Formerly,  when  differences  arose  as  to 
wages,  time,  or  amount  of  work,  these 
differences  were  adjusted  by  direct  con- 
ferences between  those  individually  inter- 
ested. Now  the  officers  of  the  in  ions  say, 
in  effect  •  "  These  men,  whom  you  have 
heretofore  considered  as  intelligent  beings, 
some  of  whom  may  have  been  holding 
their  present  positions  for  many  years,  are 
totally  incompetent  to  look  after  their  own 
interests.  We  cannot  permit  them  any 
freedom  in  their  relations  with  their  em- 
ployers, and  we  must  insist  that  all  such 
matters  be  placed  in  our  hands  for  adjust- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  us  whether  or  not  your  employers 
feel  themselves  wrongly  treated.     If  some 
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other  concern  is  *  unfair,'  it  is  incumbent  •  business  as  much  as  possible,  upon  the 
upon  us,  if  we  think  we  can  gain  by  so  principle  that  •  an  injury  to  one  is  an 
doing,  to  order  your  men  to  injure  your     injury  to  all.' " 


THE   FOREST 

BY    STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  "Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 

Chapter  XIII The  Hills 


WE  explained  carefully  to  Dick 
that  he  had  lit  on  the  only  spot 
in  the  Half-way  Pool  where  the 
water  was  at  once  deep  enough  to  break 
his  fall  and  not  too  deep  to  stand  in.  We 
also  pointed  out  that  he  had  escaped 
being  telescoped  or  drowned  by  the  merest 
hair's  breadth.  From  this  we  drew  moral 
cone  lusions.  It  did  us  good,  but  undoubt- 
edly Dick  knew  it  already. 

Now  we  gave  our  attention  to  the  wet- 
ness of  garments,  for  we  were  chilled 
blue.  A  big  fire  and  a  clothes-rack  of 
forked  sticks  and  a  sapling,  an  open-air 
change,  a  lunch  of  hot  tea  and  trout  and 
cold  galette  and  beans,  a  pipe — and  then 
the  inevitable  summing  up. 

We  had  in  two  and  a  half  days  made 
the  easier  half  of  the  distance  to  the  Falls. 
At  this  rate  we  would  consume  a  week  or 
more  in  reaching  the  starting-point  of  our 
explorations.  It  was  a  question  whether 
we  could  stand  a  week  of  ice-water  and 
the  heavy  labor  combined.  Ordinarily  we 
might  be  able  to  abandon  the  canoe  and 
push  on  afoot,  as  we  were  accustomed  to 
do  when  trout-fishing,  but  that  involved 
fording  the  river  three  times — a  feat  man- 
ifestly impossible  in  present  freshet  con- 
ditions. 

"  I  t*ink  we  quit  heem,"  said  Billy. 

But  then  I  was  seized  with  an  inspira- 
tion. Judging  by  the  configuration  of  the 
hills,  the  River  bent  sharply  above  the 
Falls.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
cut  loose  entirely  at  this  point,  to  strike 
across  through  the  forest,  and  so  to  come 
out  on  the  upper  reaches?  Remained 
only  the  probability  oi  our  being  able, 
encumbered  by  a  pack,  to  scale  the  moun- 
tains. 
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**  Billy,"  said  I,  "  have  you  ever  been 
over  in  those  hills  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
country?    Are  there  any  trails  ?" 

**  Dat  countree  is  belong  Tawabinisdy. 
He  know  heem.  I  don*  know  heem.  I 
t'ink  he  is  have  many  hills,  some  lak'." 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  climb  those  hills 
with  packs  ?" 

Billy  cast  a  doubtful  glance  on  Dick. 
Then  his  eye  lit  up. 

"  Tawabinisdy  is  tell  me  *bout  dat  Lak' 
Kaw^ama.     PVhaps  we  fine  heem." 

In  so  saying  Billy  decided  the  attempt. 
What  angler  on  the  River  has  not  dis- 
cussed— again  idly,  again  academically — 
that  mysterious  Lake  alive  with  the  bur- 
nished copper  trout — lying  hidden  and 
wonderful  in  the  high  hills,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, bottomed  with  gravel  like  a  fountain, 
shaped  like  a  great  crescent  whose  curves 
were  haunted  of  forest  trees  grim  and  awe- 
some with  the  solemnityof  the  primeval  ? 
That  its  exact  location  was  known  to 
Tawabinisiy  alone,  that  the  trail  to  it  was 
purposely  blinded  and  muddled  with  the 
crossing  of  many  little  ponds,  that  the 
route  was  laborious — all  those  things, 
along  with  the  minor  details  so  dear  to 
winter  fire  chats,  were  matters  of  notoriety. 
Probably  more  expeditions  to  Kawdgama 
have  been  planned — in  February — than 
would  fill  a  volume  with  an  account  of 
anticipated  adventures.  Only,  none  of 
them  ever  came  off.  We  were  accustomed 
to  gaze  at  the  forbidding  cliff  ramparts  of 
the  hills,  to  think  of  the  Idiot's  Delight, 
and  the  Half-way  Pool,  and  the  Organ 
Pool,  and  the  Burned  Rock  Pool,  and  the 
Rolling  Stone  Pool,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  even  up  to  the  Big  Falls — and  so  we 
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would  quietly  allow  our  February,  plan-^ 
mugs  to  lapse.  One  man  Tawabinisay 
had  honored.  But  this  man,  named  Clem- 
ent, a  banker  from  Peoria,  had  proved  un- 
worthy. Tawabinisay  told  how  he  caught 
trout,  many,  many  trout,  and  piled  them 
on  the  shores  of  Kawdgama  to  defile  the 
air.  Subsequently  this  same  "  sportsman  " 
buried  another  big  catch  on  the  beach  of 
Superior.  These  and  other  exploits  finally 
earned  him  his  exclusion  from  the  delect- 
able land.  I  give  his  name  because  I 
have  personally  talked  with  his  guides, 
and  heard  their  circumstantial  accounts 
of  his  performances.  Unless  three  or  four 
woodsmen  are  fearful  liars,  1  do  Mr.  Clem- 
ent no  injustice.  Since  then  Tawabinisay 
had  hidden  himself  behind  his  impenetra- 
ble grin. 

So  you  can  easily  see  that  the  discovery 
of  KawAgama  would  be  a  feat  worthy  even 
high  hills. 

That  afternoon  we  rested  and  made  our 
cache.  A  cache  in  the  forest  country  is 
simply  a  heavily  constructed  rustic  plat- 
form on  which  provisions  and  clothing  are 
laid  and  wrapped  completely  about  in  sheets 
of  canoe  bark  tied  firmly  with  strips  of 
cedar  bark,  or  withes  made  from  a  bush 
whose  appearance  1  know  well,  but  whose 
name  I  cannot  say.  In  this  receptacle  we 
left  all  our  canned  goods,  our  extra  cloth- 
ing, and  our  Dutch  oven.  We  retained 
for  transportation  some  pork,  flour,  rice, 
baking-powder,  oatmeal,  sugar,  and  tea; 
cooking  utensils,  blankets,  the  tent,  fishing 
tackle,  and  the  little  pistol.  As  we  were 
about  to  go  into  the  high  country  where 
presumably  both  game  and  fish  might 
lack,  we  were  forced  to  take  a  full  supply 
for  four — counting  Deuce  as  one — to  last 
ten  days.  The  packs  counted  up  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of  grub, 
twenty  pounds  of  blankets,  ten  of  tent,  say 
eight  or  ten  of  hardware  including  the 
ax,  about  twenty  of  duffel.  This  was 
further  increased  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
Billy.  He,  like  most  woodsmen,  was  wed- 
ded to  a  single  utterly  foolish  article  of 
personal  belonging,  which  he  worshiped 
as  a  fetish,  and  without  which  he  was 
unhappy.  In  his  case  it  was  a  huge  winter 
overcoat  that  must  have  weighed  fifteen 
pounds.  The  total  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  We  gave 
Dick  twenty,  I  took  seventy-six,  and  Billy 
.shouldered  the  rest. 


The  carrying  we  did  with  the  universal 
tump-line.  This  is  usually  described  as  a 
strap  passed  about  a  pack  and  across  the 
forehead  of  the  bearer.  The  description 
is  incorrect.  It  passes  across  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  weight  should  rest  on  the 
small  of  the  back  just  above  the  hips,  not 
on  the  broad  of  the  back  as  most  begin 
ners  place  it.  Then  the  chin  should  be 
dropped,  the  body  slanted  sharply  for- 
ward— and  you  may  be  able  to  stagger 
forty  rods  at  your  first  attempt. 

Use  soon  accustoms  you  to  carrying, 
however.  The  first  time  I  ever  did  any 
packing  I  had  a  hard  time  stumbling  a 
few  hundred  feet  over  a  hill  portage  with 
just  fifty  pounds  on  my  back.  By  the  end 
of  that  same  trip  I  could  carry  a  hundred 
pounds  and  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  traps, 
like  canoe  poles  and  guns,  without  serious 
inconvenience  and  over  a  long  portage. 
This  quickly  gained  power  comes  partly 
*rom  a  strengthening  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  but  more  from  a  mastery  of  balance. 
A  pack  can  twist  you  as  suddenly  and 
expertly  on  your  back  as  the  best  of  wres- 
tlers. It  has  a  head  lock  on  you,  and  you 
have  to  go  or  break  your  neck.  After  a 
time  you  adjust  your  movements,  just  as 
after  a  time  you  can  travel  on  snow-shoes 
through  heavy  down  timber  without  taking 
conscious  thought  as  to  the  placing  of  your 
feet. 

But  at  first  packing  is  as  near  infernal 
punishment  as  nearly  mundane  conditions 
can  compass.  Sixteen  brand-new  muscles 
ache,  at  first  dully,  then  sharply,  then 
intolerably,  until  it  seems  you  cannot  bear 
it  another  second.  You  are  unable  to  keep 
your  feet.  A  stagger  means  an  effort  at 
recovery,  and  an  effort  at  recovery  means 
that  you  trip  when  you  place  your  feet,  and 
that  means,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  not 
to  be  thrown,  an  extra  tweak  for  ever^ 
one  of  the  sixteen  new  muscles.  At  first 
you  rest  every  time  you  feel  tired.  Then 
you  begin  to  feel  very  tired  every  fifty  feet. 
Then  you  have  to  do  the  best  you  can, 
and  prove  the  pluck  that  is  in  you. 

Mr.  Tom  Friant,  an  old  woodsman  of 
wide  experience,  has  often  told  me  with 
relish  of  his  first  try  at  carrying.  He  had 
about  sixty  pounds,  and  his  companion 
double  that  amount.  Mr.  Friant  stood  it 
a  few  centuries  and  then  sat  down.  He 
couldn't  have  moved  another  step  if  a  run 
had  been  at  his  ear. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

'*  Del,"  said  Friant,  *'  I'm  all  in.  I  can't 
navigate.     Here's  where  I  quit." 

"  Can't  you  carry  her  any  farther  ?" 

"  Not  an  inch." 

"  Well,  pile  her  on.  I'll  carry  her  for 
you." 

Friant  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  silent 
amazement. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  carry  your  pack  and  mine  too  ?" 

*'  That's  what  I  mean  to  say.  I'll  do  it 
if  I  have  to." 

Friant  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "if  a  little 
sawed-off  cuss  like  you  can  wiggle  under  a 
hundred  and  eighty,  I  guess  I  can  make 
it  under  sixty." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Del,  imperturbably. 
"  If  you  think  you  can,  you  can^ 

"  And  I  did,"  ends  Friant  with  a  chuckle. 

Therein  lies  the  whole  secret.  The 
work  is  irksome,  sometimes  even  painful, 
but  if  you  think  you  can  do  it,  you  can, 
for  though  great  is  the  protest  of  the 
human  frame  against  what  it  considers 
abuse,  greater  is  the  power  of  a  man's 
grit. 

We  carried  the  canoe  above  the  larger 
eddies,  where  we  embarked  ourselves  and 
our  packs  for  traverse,  leaving  Deuce 
under  strict  command  to  await  a  second 
trip.  Deuce  disregarded  the  strict  com- 
mand. From  disobedience  came  great 
peril,  for  when  he  attempted  to  swim  across 
after  us  he  was  carried  down  stream,  in- 
volved in  a  whirlpool,  sucked  under,  and 
nearly  drowned.  We  could  do  nothing 
but  watch.  When  finally  the  River  spewed 
out  a  frightened  and  bedraggled  dog,  we 
drew  a  breath  of  very  genuine  relief,  for 
Deuce  was  dear  to  us  through  much  asso- 
ciation. 

The  canoe  we  turned  bottom  up  and 
left  in  the  bushes,  and  so  we  set  off  through 
the  forest. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  we  began 
to  mount  a  gentle  ascent.  The  gentle 
ascent  speedily  became  a  sharp  slope,  the 
sharp  slope  an  abrupt  hill,  and  the  latter 
finally  an  almost  sheer  face  of  rock  and 
thin  soil.  We  laid  hold  doggedly  of  little 
cedars ;  we  dug  our  fingers  into  little  crev- 
ices, and  felt  for  the  same  with  our  toes ; 
we  perspired  in  streams  and  breathed  in 
gasps;  we  held  the  strained  muscles  of 


our  necks  rigid,  for  the  twisting  of  a  pack 
meant  here  a  dangerous  fall ;  we  flattened 
ourselves  against  the  face  of  the  mountain 
with  always  the  heavy,  ceaseless  pull  of 
the  tump-line  attempting  to  tear  us  back- 
ward from  our  holds.  And  so  at  last, 
when  the  muscles  of  our  thighs  refused  to 
straighten  our  legs  for  the  ascent  of  another 
foot,  we  would  turn  our  backs  to  the  slant 
and  sink  gratefully  into  the  only  real  lux- 
ur>'  in  the  world. 

For  be  it  known  that  real  luxury  cannot 
be  bought;  it  must  be  worked  for.  I 
refer  to  luxury  as  the  exquisite  savor  of 
a  pleasant  sensation.  The  keenest  sense- 
impressions  are  undoubtedly  those  of  con- 
trast. In  looking  back  over  a  variety  of 
experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in 
selecting  as  the  moment  in  which  I  have 
experienced  the  liveliest  physical  pleasure 
one  hot  afternoon  in  July.  The  thermom- 
eter might  have  stood  anywhere.  We  would 
have  placed  childlike  trust  in  any  of  its 
statements,  even  three  figures  great.  Our 
way  had  led  through  unbroken  forest  op- 
pressed by  low  brush  and  an  underfooting 
of  brakes.  There  had  been  hills.  Our 
clothes  were  wringing  wet,  to  the  last 
stitch;  even  the  leather  of  the  tuinp-line 
was  saturated.  The  hot  air  we  gulped 
down  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  our  craving 
for  oxygen  any  more  than  lukewarm  water 
ever  seems  to  cut  a  real  thirst.  .  The  woods 
were  literally  like  an  oven  in  their  hot  dry- 
ness. Finally  we  skirted  a  little  hill,  and 
at  the  base  of  that  hill  a  great  tree  had 
fallen,  and  through  the  aperture  thus  made 
in  the  forest  a  tmy  current  of  cool  air 
flowed  like  a  stream.  It  was  not  a  great 
current,  nor  a  wide;  if  we  moved  three 
feet  in  any  direction,  we  were  out  of  it. 
But  we  sat  us  down  directly  across  its  flow. 
And  never  have  dinners  or  wines  or  men 
or  women  or  talks  or  books  or  scenery  or 
adventure  or  sport  or  the  softest,  daintiest 
refinements  of  man's  invention  given  me 
the  half  of  luxury  I  drank  in  from  that  little 
breeze.  So  the  commonest  things^ — a  dash 
of  cool  water  on  the  wrists,  a  gulp  of  hot 
tea,  a  warm  dry  blanket,  a  whiff  of  tobacco, 
a  ray  of  sunshine — are  more  really  the 
luxuries  than  all  the  comforts  and  syba- 
ritisms we  buy.  Undoubtedly  the  latter 
would  also  rise  to  the  hfgher  category  if 
we  were  to  work  for  their  essence  instead 
of  merely  signing  club  checks  or  paying 
party  calls  for  them. 
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Which  means  that  when  we  three  would 
rest  our  packs  against  the  side  of  that  hill, 
and  drop  our  head-straps  below  our  chins, 
we  were  not  at  all  to  be  pitied,  even  though 
the  forest  growth  denied  us  the  encourage- 
ment of  knowing  how  much  farther  we 
had  to  go. 

Before  us  the  trees  dropped  away  rapidly 
so  that  twenty  feet  out  in  a  straight  line 
we  were  looking  directly  into  their  tops. 
There,  quite  on  an  equality  with  their 
own  airy  estate,  we  could  watch  the  fly- 
catchers and  warblers  conducting  their 
shiall  affairs  of  the  chase.  It  lent  us  the 
illusion  of  imponderability ;  we  felt  that 
we  too  might  be  able  to  rest  securely  on 
graceful  gossamer  twigs.  And  sometimes, 
through  a  chance  opening,  we  could  see 
down  over  billows  of  waving  leaves  to  a 
single  little  spot  of  blue,  Hke  a  .turquoise 
sunk  in  folds  of  green  velvet,  which  meant 
that  the  River  was  dropping  below  us. 
This,  in  the  mercy  of  the  Red  Gods,  was 
meant  as  encouragement. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  the  ram- 
parts we  scaled  rose  sheer  and  bare  in 
impregnability.  Nothing  could  be  done 
on  the  straight  line,  so  we  turned  sharp  to 
the  north.  The  way  was  difficult,  for  it 
lay  over  great  fragments  of  rock  stricken 
from  the  cliff  by  winter,  and  further  ren- 
dered treacherous  by  the  moss  and  wet  of 
a  thousand  trickles  of  water.  At  the  end 
of  one  hour  we  found  what  might  be  called 
a  ravine  if  you  happened  not  to  be  partic- 
ular, or  a  steep  cleft  in  the  precipice  if  you 
were.  Here  we  deserted  the  open  air  for 
piled-up  brushy  tangles,  many  sharp-cor- 
nered rock  fragments,  and  a  choked  stream- 
let Finally  the  whole  outfit  abruptly 
ceased.  We  climbed  ten  feet  of  crevices 
and  stood  on  the  ridge. 

The  forest  trees  shut  us  in  our  own  little 
area,  so  that  we  were  for  the  moment 
unable  to  look  abroad  over  the  country. 

The  descent,  abrupt  where  we  had 
mounted,  stretched  away  gently  toward 
the  north  and  west.  And  on  that  slope, 
protected  as  it  was  from  the  severer  storms 
that  sweep  up  the  open  valleys  in  winter, 
stood  the  most  magnificent  primeval  forest 
it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold. 
The  huge  maple,  beech,  and  birch  trees 
lifted  column-like  straight  up  to  a  lucent 
green  canopy,  always  twinkling  and  shift- 
ing in  the  wind  and  the  sunlight.  Below 
prew  a  thin  screen  of  underbrush,  through 


which  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  push- 
ing, but  which  threw  about  us  face-high  a 
tender  green  partition.  The  effect  was 
that  of  a  pew  in  an  old-fashioned  church, 
so  that,  though  we  shared  the  upper  still- 
nesses, a  certain  delightful  privacy  of  our 
own  seemed  assured  us.  This  privacy 
we  knew  to  be  assured  also  to  many 
creatures  besides  ourselves.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  screen  of  broad  leaves  we  sensed 
the  presence  of  life.  It  did  not  intrude  on 
us,  nor  were  we  permitted  to  intrude  on  it. 
But  it  was  there.  We  heard  it  rustling, 
pattering,  scrambling,  whispering,'  scurry- 
ing with  a  rush  of  wings.  More  subtly  we 
felt  it,  as  one  knows  of  a  presence  in  a 
darkened  room.  By  the  exercise  of  imag- 
ination and  experience  we  identified  it  in 
its  manifestations — the  squirrel,  the  par- 
tridge, the  weasel,  the  spruce  hens,  once 
or  twice  the  deer.  We  knew  it  saw  us 
perfectly,  although  we  could  not  see  it, 
and  that  gave  us  an  impression  of  com- 
panionship, so  the  forest  was  not  lonely. 

Next  to  this  double  sense  of  isolation 
and  company  was  the  feeling  of  transpar- 
ent shadow.  The  forest  was  thick  and 
cool.  Only  rarely  did  the  sun  find  an 
orifice  in  the  roof  through  which  to  pour  a 
splash  of  liquid  gold.  All  the  rest  was  in 
shadow.  But  the  shadow  was  that  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea — cool,  green,  and  above 
all  transparent.  We  saw  into  the  depth 
of  it,  but  dimly,  as  we  would  see  into  the 
green  recesses  of  a  tropic  ocean.  It  pos- 
sessed the  same  liquid  quality.  Finally 
the  illusion  overcame  us  completely.  We 
bathed  in  the  shadows  as  though  they 
were  palpable^  and  from  that  came  great 
refreshment. 

Under  foot  the  soil  was  springy  with 
the  mold  of  numberless  autumns.  The 
ax  had  never  hurried  slow  old  servant 
decay.  Once  in  a  while  we  came  across 
a  prostrate  trunk  lying  in  the  trough  of 
destruction  its  fall  had  occasioned.  But 
the  rest  of  the  time  we  trod  a  carpet  to 
the  making  of  which  centuries  of  dead 
forest  warriors  had  wrapped  themselves  in 
mold  and  soft  moss  and  gentle  dissolution. 
Sometimes  a  faint  rounded  shell  of  former 
fair  proportion  swelled  above  the  level,  to 
crumble  to  punkwood  at  the  lightest  touch 
of  our  feet.  Or,  again,  the  simulacrum  of 
a  tree-trunk  would  bravely  oppose  our 
path,  only  to  melt  away  into  nothing,  like 
the  opposing  phantoms  of  ^neas,  when 
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we  placed  a  knee  against  it  for  the  sur- 
mounting. 

If  the  pine  woods  be  characterized  by 
cathedral  solemnity,  and  the  cedars  and 
tamaracks  by  certain  horrifical  gloom,  and 
the  popples  by  a  silvery  sunshine,  and  the 
berry-clearings  by  grateful  heat  and  the 
homely  manner  of  familiar  birds,  then  the 
great  hardwood  must  be  known  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  transparent  shadows,  of 
cool  green  lucence,  and  the  repository  of 
immemorial  cheerful  forest  tradition  which 
the  traveler  can  hear  of  but  which  he  is 
never  permitted  actually  to  know. 

In  this  lovable  mystery  we  journeyed  all 
the  rest  of  that  morning.  The  packs  were 
heavy  with  the  first  day's  weight,  and  we 
were  tired  from  our  climb ;  but  the  deep 
physical  joy  of  going  on  and  ever  on  into 
unknown  valleys,  down  a  long,  gentle  slope 
that  must  lead  somewhere,  through  things 
animate  and  things  of  an  almost  animate 
life,  opening  silently  before  us  to  give  us 
passage,  and  closing  as  silently  behind  us 
after  we  had  passed — these  made  us  forget 
our  aches  and  fatigues  for  the  moment. 

At  noon  we  boiled  tea  near  a  little  spring 
of  clear,  cold  water.  As  yet  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing   farther   than    the 
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closing  in  of  many  trees.  We  were,  as  far 
as  external  appearances  went,  no  more 
advanced  than  our  first  resting-place  after 
surmounting  the  ridge.  This  effect  is  con- 
stant in  the  great  forests.  You  are  in  a 
treadmill — though  a  pleasant  one  withaU 
Your  camp  of  to-day  differs  only  in  non- 
essentials from  that  of  yesterday,  and  your 
camp  of  to-morro  V  will  probably  be 
almost  exactly  like  to-day's.  Only  when 
you  reach  your  objective  point  do  you 
come  to  a  full  realization  that  you  have 
not  been  the  Sisyphus  of  the  Red  Gods. 

Deuce  returning  from  exploration  brought 
indubitable  evidence  of  porcupines.  We 
picked  the  barbed  little  weapons  from  his 
face  and  nose  and  tongue  with  much  diffi- 
culty for  ourselves  and  much  pain  for 
Deuce.  We  offered  consolation  by  voicing 
for  his  dumbness  his  undoubted  intention 
to  avoid  all  future  porcupines.  Then  we 
took  up  the  afternoon  tramp. 

Now  at  last  through  the  trees  appeared 
the  gleam  of  water.  Tawabinisiy  had  said 
that  Kawigama  was  the  only  lake  in  its 
district.  We  therefore  became  quite  ex- 
cited at  this  sapphire  promise.  Our  packs 
were  thrown  aside,  and  like  school-boys 
we  raced  down  the  declivity  to  the  shore. 


The  New  American   Navy:    The  Coming 
of  Cervera^s   Fleet" 


By  John  D.  Long 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1897  to  1902 


SPAIN'S  naval  division,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Cervera,  ar- 
rived off  the  island  of  Martinique 
on  May  1 1,  1898.  Thirty-six  hours  later, 
information  of  its  appearance  there  reached 
Washington.  Vital  as  was  this  intelli- 
gence, there  was  natural  irritation  because 
of  the  time  lost  in  its  transmission,  and 
there  was  some  disposition  to  attribute 
the  delay  to  the  pro-Spanish  sympathies 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  island. 
If  so,  redress  was  out  of  the  question  and 
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recrimination  was  useless.  The  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  centered  its  attention 
upon  Cervera's  fleet.  With  it  afloat  there 
was  constant  menace  to  our  blockade 
and  to  our  coast;  with  it  destroyed  or 
shut  up  in  port,  our  blockade  and  coast 
were  absolutely  safe,  Spain's  defeat  was 
assured,  and  Cuba  would  fall,  a  ripe 
apple,  into  our  mailed  hand. 

There  was  no  fear  that  Cervera  would 
escape  ultimate  annihilation  ;  rather  was 
there  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  in  the  game 
of  strategy  which  had  begun,  he  might 
evade  us  at  first  and  thus  postpone  the 
inevitable.  The  men  who  studied  the  war 
board  at  midnight  of  May  12-13,  when 
news  of  Cervera's   appearance   reached 
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thera,  were  confident,  however,  that  the 
dispositions  arranged  were  such  as  to 
insure  his  apprehension  within  a  reason- 
able time.  Notification  that  he  had  been 
sighted  was  at  once  transmitted  by  cable 
and  scout  to  Rear- Admiral  Sampson,  then 
returning  to  Key  West  from  his  arduous 
trip  to  San  Juan.  Commodore  Schley, 
at  Hampton  Roads,  was  preliminarily 
instructed  to  get  ready  for  sea,  and  a  few 
hours  later  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  would 
be  in  a  better  geographical  position  to 
reinforce  Sampson  or  to  protect  the  naval 
base  at  Key  West.  The  news  of  Cer- 
vera's  presence  was  telegraphed  to  Com- 
modore George  C.  Remey,  the  efficient 
commandant  of  the  naval  base  at  Key 
West,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  he  was 
ordered  to  remove  all  but  the  smallest 
blockading  vessel  from  Cienfuegos  and  to 
advise  the  ships  off  the  Cuban  coast  to  be 
prepared  in  case  of  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy. 

These  orders  were  intended  to  improve 
the  strategic  position  of  the  units  into  which 
our  fleet  was  divided  ;  they  were  certainly 
in  the  direction  of  concentration,  that 
illuminating  principle  which  had  lighted 
our  way  from  the  outset  of  the  war. 
When  Schley  was  directed  to  sail  for 
Charleston,  the  intention  existed  to  make 
this  merely  a  port  of  call.  To  Key  West  he 
was  now  ordered,  and  proceeded  at  6  p.m.. 
May  15.  Sampson,  in  the  meantime, 
had  arrived  off  Puerto  Plata,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, from  which  point  he  cabled  to  the 
Department  in  regard  to  a  press  report 
that  Cervera  had  returned  to  Cadiz,  Spain, 
and  to  Commodore  Remey,  directing  him 
to  send  the  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius  to 
San  Juan,  provided  the  Spanish  division 
had  been  sighted  in  Peninsular  waters. 
Freed  from  concern  in  regard  to  Cervera, 
Sampson  proposed  to  return  and  capture 
the  capital  of  Porto  Rico,  the  weakness  of 
which  he  had  developed  by  a  bombard- 
ment To  him,  however,  as  it  had  to  the 
Department,  the  situation  changed  when 
he  received  despatches  from  Washington, 
the  first  of  which  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  Cervera  off  Martinique,  and  the 
second  his  arrival  on  May  14  at  Curasao. 
The  later  message  directed  Sampson  to 
hasten  to  Key  West. 

When  Cervera  flashed  like  a  comet 
across  the  narrow  horizon  at  Martinique, 


he  added  a  new  feature  to  the  problem  of 
search  which  we  had  been  attempting  to 
solve.  At  the  time  he  sailed  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  his  objective  was 
clouded  by  the  comparatively  numerous 
points  to  which  he  might  proceed;  his 
arrival  off  Martinique  established  the  fact 
that  either  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  was  his  des- 
tination. The  coast  of  the  United  States 
was  out  of  the  question  at  the  moment, 
because  he  had  necessarily  burned  the 
greater  part  of  his  coal,  and  he  must 
replenish  his  supply  before  ha  could 
undertake  any  distant  and  offensive  move- 
ment. It  may  be  interpolated  here,  as 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  that 
with  the  appearance  of  Cervera  in  Amer- 
ican waters,  and  the  departure  of  Schley 
from  Hampton  Roads,  there  was  prac- 
tically immediate  cessation  of  demands 
from  our  ports  for  protection.  On  the 
day  Cervera  lay  off  Martinique,  Sampson 
bombarded  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and, 
while  we  did  not  know  it  then,  this  fact, 
which  Cervera  learned  through  the  com- 
mander of  his  torpedo-boat  flotilla,  as 
well  as  the  information  that  he  could  not 
obtain  coal  at  Fort  de  France,  determined 
him  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  Three 
days  before  Cervera's  arrival,  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  advised  that  colliers  would 
probably  meet  him  off  the  north  coast  of 
Venezuela.  When  he  was  reported  at 
Curasao,  therefore,  it  seemed  likely  that 
this  information  was  correct,  and  in  the 
light  of  it  the  Naval  War  Board  and  the 
Department  studied  the  possibilities  of 
the  situation.  The  four  ports,  one  of 
which  must  be  his  ultimate  destination, 
were  San  Juan,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cien- 
fuegos, and  Havana.  The  last  named 
seemed  out  of  the  question,  because  to 
enter  it  he  would  have  to  encounter  a  supe- 
rior force,  and  once  in  it  he  could  not  hope 
to  escape  the  fleet  which  we  were  certain 
to  assemble  before  it,  and  which  would  be 
able  to  operate  from  the  base  of  Key  West, 
only  ninety  miles  away.  Cienfuegos  ap- 
peared the  most  probable  in  view  of  the 
report  that  he  was  carrying  munitions 
essential  to  the  defense  of  Havana,  with 
which  Cienfuegos  had  railroad  connection ; 
but  it  was  also  probable  that  he  might 
make  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and,  after  coaling, 
attempt  a  dash  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
a  campaign  which,  however,  would  have 
had  little  justification  when  there  existed 
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but  two  means  of  exit,  each  of  which 
would  be  promptly  guarded  by  a  squadron 
superior  to  his  own. 

This  speculation  is  interesting  ;  i  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Department 
reasoned  with  respect  to  anticipated  devel- 
opments. How  nearly  it  conformed  to 
the  views  of  the  Spaniards  themselves 
may  be  seen  by  a  quotation  from  a  book 
written  by  Captain  Victor  M.  Concas  y 
Palau,  who  served  as  commander  of  the  In- 
fanta Maria  Teresa  and  Cervera's  Chief  of 
Staff.  "  The  only  harbors  which  we  could 
enter,"  Captain  Concas  wrote,  "  were : 
First,  San  Juan,  which  we  had  to  discard 
altogether,  because,  as  the  United  States 
Admiral  has  said,  with  good  reason,  he 
could  have  taken  it  whenever  he  pleased. 
Second,  Havana,  which  we  supposed  to 
be  well  guarded,  and  it  was  indeed,  since 
the  Americans  have  since  said  that  it  was 
considered  highly  improbable  that  we 
should  attempt  to  enter  Havana,  and  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  was  better 
guarded  by  the  squadrons  at  a  distance 
than  those  near  by,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
blockade,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
prevent  ships,  whether  injured  or  not, 
from  placing  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  batteries  of  the  city,  while  an 
encounter  at  a  distance  from  Havana 
meant  the  total  destruction  of  our  squad- 
ron. Third,  Cienfuegos,  which  we  also 
supposed  guarded,  especially  since,  our 
squadron  having  been  sighted  from  the 
southward,  it  waS  from  here  that  our 
passage  to  Havana  could  be  most  effectu- 
ally cut  off;  moreover,  this  harbor,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Cazones  Bay,  is  a 
veritable  rat-trap,  very  easy  to  blockade, 
and  from  which  escape  is  more  difficult 
than  from  any  other  harbor  of  the  island. 
We  knew  there  were  torpedoes  there,  but 
no  fortifications  to  amount  to  anything, 
and,  moreover,  the  entrance  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  defend  against  a  serious  attack 
from  the  sea. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  latter  harbor,  while  from  Havana, 
or  Dry  Tortugas  and  Key  West,  the 
enemy's  base  of  operations,  they  had  to 
make  a  run  of  only  five  hundred  miles  to 
cut  us  off.  For  this  reason,  Cienfuegos 
Harbor  was  not  seriously  considered  by 
us  at  that  time.  Later,  when  starvation 
stared  us  in  the  face  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 


the  former  ha^'bor  was  thought  of  as  a 
possible  solution,  but  not  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival  at  Martinique. 

"  There  remained  as  the  only  solution 
going  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  second 
capital  of  the  island,  which  we  had  to 
suppose,  and  did  suppose,  well  supplied 
with  provisions  and  artillery  in  view  of 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  harbor 
entrance.  Moreover,  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island  offered  chances  of  sortie  on 
stormy  days  and  an  open  sea  for  opera- 
tions, after  we  had  refitted  and  mad:  ' 
repairs.  But  as  we  also  supposed  that  the 
fortifications  there  were  not  sufficient  to 
afford  us  much  support  in  the  sortie,  it 
was  not  at  that  time  decided  to  go  to  said 
harbor  in  the  hopes  of  a  solution  which 
would  permit  us  to  force  our  way  into 
Havana  harbor.  The  distance  from 
Martinique  to  Santiago  is  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  so  that  the  hostile 
squadron,  which  was  at  San  Juan,  could 
easily  have  arrived  there  ahead  of  us. 
But  we  never  believed  that  it  would  do  so, 
thinking  that  Admiral  Sampson — though 
it  has  since  come  to  light  that  he  did  not 
know  of  our  arrival — would  do  what  he 
actually  did,  namely,  cover  the  remotest 
possibility,  the  entrance  to  the  only  forti- 
fied point,  Havana." 

We  knew  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Cervera  was  acting ; 
but  strategical  and  geographical  considera- 
tions determined  our  plan  of  campaign. 
The  moment  the  Department  learned  of 
the  enemy's  presence  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  it  turned  the  eyes  of  the  navy — its 
scouts — in  his  direction.  The  Minneap- 
olis was  directed  to  proceed  at  her  utmost 
speed  to  Caicos  Bank,  Bahamas,  and 
cruise  between  that  point  and  Monte 
Cristi,  Hayti,  and  keep  a  sharp  watch  for 
the  Spanish  division.  The  St.  Paul  was 
ordered  to  cruise  between  Morant  Point, 
Jamaica,  and  the  west  coast  of  Hayti. 
By  means  of  these  two  vessels,  the  De- 
partment believed  it  would  prevent  the 
unperceived  passage  of  Cervera  around 
the  eastern  end  of  Cuba.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  how  quickly  the  situation  changed, 
the  St  Paul,  which  was  coaling  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  had  not  carried  out  her 
original  orders,  was,  a  few  hours  later,  on 
May  14,  directed  to  proceed  to  Key  West, 
there  to  coal  to  her  full  capacity  and 
await  further  instructions.     The  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  orders  to  the  St.  Paul  was 
the  result  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
division  at  Cura9ao.  Cervera's  failure  to 
proceed  directly  to  Cuba^  which  was  his 
objective,  could  only  be  attributed  to  his 
expectation  of  obtaining  coal  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Curasao,  and  this  inference  was 
supported  by  the  report  of  the  impending 
arrival  of  colliers  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela. 
The  colliers  did  not  arrive,  and  the  ar- 
mored cruisers  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  and 
Vizcaya  took  on  four  hundred  tons  of  coal 
at  Willemstadt.  At  Key  West  the  St. 
Paul  would  be  strategically  in  a  central 
position — not  much  farther  from  the 
Windward  Passage,  to  which  she  had  first 
been  ordered,  than  the  Spanish  division, 
and  only  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Yuca- 
tan Passage,  which  the  enemy  might  use 
in  order  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  to 
reach  Havana,  and  available  for  service 
in  any  direction  in  which  developments 
in  the  situation  might  require  the  presence 
of  a  fast  scout  While  the  St.  Paul  was 
covering  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles 
between  Hampton  Roads  and  Key  West 
in  four  days,  the  Department  decided 
again  to  modify  her  orders.  It  was 
planned  to  dog  the  movements  of  Cer- 
vera — to  send  three  of  olir  fast  cruisers, 
one  of  which  should  be  the  St.  Paul,  the 
second  the  Minneapolis,  and  the  third 
the  Harvard,  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela, 
there  to  get  and  keep  in  touch  with  him. 
Thus,  wherever  he  should  go,  he  would 
be  preceded  or  followed  by  a  vessel  of 
superior  speed,  which,  upon  approach  at 
a  near-by  cable  station,  would  drop  out 
of  the  race  for  a  short  time  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Department  or  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  St  Paul  was  due 
at  Key  West,  the  Minneapolis  was  cruis- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  orders  given 
between  Caicos  Bank  and  Monte  Cristi 
Island,  and  the  Harvard  was  at  St  Pierre, 
in  which  it  at  first  had  been  believed  she 
was  blockaded  by  a  Spanish  torpedo-boat 
destroyer.  It  subsequently  developed  that 
the  enemy's  vessel,  the  Terror,  had  been 
compelled  to  enter  Fort  de  Franc^  to 
make  repairs.  The  Terror  later  crept  to 
San  Juan,  where  she  was  badly  injured 
in  an  engagement  with  the  St  Paul. 

The  plan  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  not  put  into  execu- 
tion, because  of  the  enemy's  departure 
from  Curasao,  and  Rear- Admiral  Sampson 


suggested  a  different  disposition  of  the 
scouts.  His  instructions  contemplated 
that  the  Yale  and  St  Paul  should  cruise 
between  Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  and  Mole 
St  Nicholas,  Hayti,  and  Cuba,  and  the 
Ha:rvard  across  the  Mona  Passage,  which 
separates  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of 
the  latter  island.  The  Department  modi- 
fied these  orders  so  as  to  have  the  St. 
Paul  and  Yale  proceed  to  Cape  Haytien, 
Hayti,  and  there  await  further  orders. 
The  Yucatan  Passage  was  patrolled  by 
the  Cincinnati  and  Vesuvius. 

The  orders  and  movements  of  the 
scouts  have  been  given  in  detail  because 
of  the  dependence  placed  on  these  ships 
by  the  Department  Captain  Concas  has 
not,  apparently,  a  high  opinion  of  this  class 
of  vessels.  '*A  question  arises  here, 
which  has  since  been  discussed,"  he  says 
in  his  book,  "but  which  at  the  time 
seemed  very  clear  to  us,  namely,  that  it 
would  be  the  tel^^raph  rather  than  the 
hostile  scouts  that  would  betray  us,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  what  happened." 
But  Captain  Concas,  when  writing  this 
passage,  perhaps  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  United  States 
to  keep  close  track  of  Cervera's  squadron 
wherever  it  should  go,  and  that  physical 
impossibilities  prevented  our  consular  or 
other  agents  from  keeping  constant  touch 
with  it  Had  Cervera  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing Santiago  de  Cuba  before  May  26,  he 
would  have  been  followed  by  one  of  five 
vessels,  all  fast  and  most  of  which  were 
of  greater  coal  endurance  than  any  of  the 
ships  of  his  own  command.  To  one  of 
these  scouts,  indeed,  is  due  the  credit  of 
capturing  the  cargo  of  coal  which  in  his 
possession  would  have  enabled  departure 
from  Santiago, 

In  order  to  aid  the  reader  it  may  be 
desirable  now  to  state  the  position  of  the 
fighting  ships  of  the  opposing  squadrons. 
Admiral  Cervera  was  last  reported  as  pre- 
paring to  sail  from  Curasao  at  6  p.m.  of 
May  1 5.  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  received 
this  information  off  Cape  Haytien  at  12:30 
A.M.,  May  16.  His  squadron,  which  was 
pushing  on  as  much  as  possible,  was  in  a 
position  at  noon  of  May  1 7  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  reaching  Havana,  via  the 
Bahama  Channel,  without  a  conflict. 
Believing  his  personal  presence  more 
desirable  at  Key  West,  where  he  could 
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get  into  communication  with  the  Depart- 
ment, he  authorized  Captain  Robley  D. 
Evans  to  take  command  of  the  squadron, 
and  himself,  in  the  New  York,  proceeded 
with  all  despatch  to  that  naval  base.  The 
Flying  Squadron  left  Charleston  for  Key 
West  at  the  same  hour  Cervera  was 
reported  as  having  left  Curasao,  and, 
steaming  at  twelve  knots,  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination at  12:30  a.m.,  May  18.  The  New 
York  reached  Key  West  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Instructions  from  the  Department  and 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  had  caused  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  at  Key  West  for 
promptly  coaling  all  the  ships  that  might 
apply  for  fuel.  Assured  that  Sampson's 
division  was  in  a  position  to  prevent  Cer- 
vera's  use  of  the  Bahama  Channel  to 
reach  Havana,  the  Department  determined 
to  send  the  Flying  Squadron  to  Cien- 
fuegos.  In  selecting  Cienfuegos  as  the 
station  of  this  squadron,  the  Department 
was  actuated  by  the  information  that  the 
Spanish  vessels  were,  carrying  munitions 
of  war  necessary  to  the  defense  of  Havana, 
and  that  the  orders  were  imperative  to 
reach  either  that  or  some  other  point  in 
railroad  communication  with  Havana. 
Cienfuegos  appeared  to  be  the  only  port 
fulfilling  these  conditions.  Besides,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  blockade  there  should 
be  defended,  and  that  the  Yucatan  Channel 
should  be  covered.  ,  Moreover,  with  Samp- 
son before  Havana  and  Schley  at  Cien- 
fuegos, the  armored  vessels  of  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  position  from  which 
they  could  strike  either  for  the  defense  of 
our  own  blockade  and  coast,  or  engage 
in  an  offensive  movement,  combined  or 
separate,  against  the  enemy's  squadron. 
We  had  learned  from  our  Consul  at  Cura- 
9ao  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  short  of 
coal.  With  the  meager  coaling  appliances 
at  the  Spanish  ports  not  covered  by  our 
ships,  some  days  would  have  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Cervera  in  refilling  the  bunkers 
of  his  vessels.  If  he  sought  refuge  in 
San  Juan,  the  plans  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment would  have  resulted  in  his  being 
promptly  reported  by  a  scout  off  that  port. 
The  receipt  of  this  information  would 
have  been  followed  by  instructions  to 
Sampson  and  to  Schley  to  proceed  at  full 
speed  to  Porto  Rico.  These  instructions 
could  have  reached  Sampson  within  six 
hours,  and  Schley  within  eighteen  hours, 


the  Department  having  determined  to 
hold  fast  cruisers  at  Key  West  for  the 
special  purpose  of  conveying  them.  It 
was  calculated  that  in  five  days  there 
would  be  before  San  Juan  a  force  of  such 
strength  that  Cervera  could  not  leave 
without  annihilation.  But  if  Cervera  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  coal  in  such  time 
that  it  might  have  been  thought  inadvis- 
able to  have  ordered  our  armored  ships 
before  San  Juan,  then  he  would  have  been 
followed  by  scouts,  just  as  it  was  intended 
he  should  be  followed  by  the  vessels 
stationed  off  Santiago.  With  our  armored 
divisions  off  Havana  and  Cienfuegos,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  proceed  to  either 
of  those  points,  and  had  he  attempted  a 
demonstration  against  our  Atlantic  coast, 
Sampson  would  have  started  in  pursuit  and 
Schley  would  have  been  ordered  to  Havana 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  that  harbor. 
These  movements  would  have  restored  the 
conditions  existing  prior  to  Cervera's  ap- 
pearance off  Martinique.  A  dash  to  the 
north  by  the  Spanish  division  would  have 
been  disadvantageous  in  one  sense  to 
Sampson,  but  disadvantageous  also  to  Cer- 
vera, who  would  have  been  compelled  to  act 
on  exterior  lines — that  is,  follow  a  curve, 
while  Sampson  would  have  steamed  along 
a  straight  line.  Deprived  of  the  Iowa, 
which  had  joined  Schley,  the  mobility  of 
Sampson's  division  was  sensibly  dimin- 
ished, and  it  was  not  until  May  28,  when 
the  Oregon,  which  had  reached  Key 
West,  had  coaled,  that  it  became  tactically 
equal  to  the  task  of  fighting  and  destroy- 
ing such  a  swift  foe  as  we  believed  Cer- 
vera's ships  to  be.  But  between  May  19 
and  May  28  the  only  vessels  under  Samp- 
son's command  which  were  capable  of 
maintaining  a  running  fight  with  the 
Spanish  division  were  his  flagship,  the 
New  York,  and  the  Indiana.  The  slug- 
gish monitors  could  not  hope  to  keep 
within  range  of  the  enemy,  unless,  as  Cer- 
vera steamed  by,  they  succeeded  in  dis- 
abling some  of  his  vessels.  The  plans  of 
battle  issued  by  Sampson  were  calculated 
to  keep  the  Spaniards  within  fighting 
range  of  the  monitors  as  long  as  possible. 
From  what  we  know  now  of  the  condition 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  New  York  and  the  Indiana  could,  with- 
out assistance,  have  destroyed  or  seriously 
crippled  the  Spanish  squadron  ;  and  the 
same    result    could  perhaps   have   been 
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achieved  by  the  Oregon  alone.  But  the 
estimate  of  efficiency  which  we  placed 
upon  the  Spanish  cruisers  and  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  made  questionable  the 
ability  of  the  Oregon  or  of  the  Indiana 
and  New  York  to  annihilate  them. 

Sampson  placed  his  squadron  in  the 
Bahama  Channel  so  as  to  intercept  Cervera 
in  case  he  eluded  Schley  and  attempted 
to  make  Havana  via  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage; and  he  subsequently  endeavored  to 
obey  the  Department's  instruction  to 
cover  that  port  from  the  westward  also, 
in  order  to  bring  the  Spaniards  to  action 
should  they  pass  Schley  off  Cienfuegos 
and  steam  through  the  Yucatan  Channel. 
No  one  better  than  Sampson  understood 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  directed  to 
remain  off  Havana.  Yet  he  generously 
chose  that  station,  though  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Department  to  proceed 
to  Cienfuegos,  where  it  was  believed  the 
enemy  would  seek  refuge. 

Promptness  had  been  displayed  by 
Rear-Admiral  Schley  in  making  the  voy- 
age to  Key  West,  and  there  was  equal 
pronrptness  in  the  coaling  of  his  vessels 
upon  arrival — both  auguries  of  what 
should  have  been  his  future  swiftness  of 
movement  in  order  to  insure  the  early 
overtaking  of  Cervera. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Schley  had  been  in- 
structed, through  the  Commandant  of  the 
naval  base,  to  sail  for  Havana  to  support 
the  blockade  until  the  appearance  of  the 
naval  force  attached  to  Sampson's  com- 
mand. Before  this  order  could  be  observed. 
Rear- Admiral  Sampson  now  directed  him 
to  "  proceed  with  despatch  (utmost)  off 
Cienfuegos."  Rear-Admiral  Sampson 
also  directed  him  to  establish,  "  with  the 
least  possible  delay,"  a  blockade  "  as  close 
as  possible."  The  Flying  Squadron  sailed 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  19, 
and  arrived  at  and  established  a  blockade 
off  Cienfuegos  at  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  22,  requiring  almost  three 
days  to  cover  this  distance.  The  Iowa 
and  the  Dupont  sailed  in  company  from 
Key  West  at  11:20  of  the  morning  of 
May  20,  twenty-seven  hours  after  the 
departure  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  and 
proceeded  via  Havana.  The  Dupont 
arrived  at  Cienfu^os  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Iowa  at  1:30  p.m.  of  May  22. 
The  battle-ship  thus  made  the  voyage  in 


two  hours  over  two  days,  and  reached  its 
destination  only  six  and  a  half  hours  after 
Schley.  This  absence  of  despatch  on  the 
part  of  Schley  was  certainly  contrary  to 
his  instructions,  and  might  have  had 
unfortunate  results.  Had  Cervera  at  Cu- 
rasao selected  Cienfuegos  as  his  destina- 
tion, he  could,  proceeding  with  the  same 
speed  he  employed  to  reach  Santiago, 
have  entered  the  former  port  some  hours 
before  ^hley  arrived. 

Thirty  miles  from  Key  West,  the  Flying 
Squadron  sighted  the  Marblehead  and 
Eagle,  which  formed  a  division  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Bowman  H.  McCalla. 
Schley  knew  that  McCalla  had  been  at 
Cienfuegos,  but  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  him,  and  McCalla,  believ- 
ing the  Flying  Squadron  bound  for  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  did  not,  except  through 
the  Eagle,  seek  to  acquaint  the  Commo- 
dore with  the  situation  at  the  Cuban  port. 
All  this  was  to  have  decidedly  serious 
consequences,  which  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  have  proven  disastrous. 
That  the  failure  to  stop  the  Marblehead 
was  not  because  of  any  desire  to  proceed 
"  with  despatch  (utmost)  "  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  Commodore  subse- 
quently spoke  the  Cincinnati,  he  stopped 
his  squadron,  and  called  Captain  Colby 
M.  Chester,  commanding  the  cruiser,  on 
board  his  flagship,  though  the  latter  had 
no  information  of  special  importance  to 
communicate. 

Between  thirty  and  foity-five  miles 
from  Cienfuegos  Schley  reports,  and  he 
is  corroborated  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Biooklyn,  that  he  heard  guns  fired 
with  the  cadence  of  a  salute.  As  Cien- 
fuegos had  been  reported  as  the  des- 
tination of  the  enemy's  division,  Schley 
regarded  the  guns  as  the  welcome  of 
Spanish  forts  and  ships  to  the  incoming 
Spanish  men-of-war,  and  this  impression 
was  strengthened  when  he  subsequently 
sighted  smoke  in  the  harbor. 

At  dawn  of  May  19  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron entered  Santiago  de  Cuba.  "  By  a 
miracle,"  to  again  quote  Captain  Concas, 
"it  arrived  there  intact,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  its  departure  (from  Cape 
Verde)."  Through  spies  in  Havana  the 
efficient  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army, 
Brigadier-General  A.  W,  Greely,  learned 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Spanish  division 
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was  "  probably  "  at  Santiago.  The  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Harvard, 
and  Yale  were  at  once  instructed  by 
cable  to  proceed  off  Santiago,  to  watch 
carefully  and  to  keep  in  communication 
with  the  Spanish  division,  reporting  as 
often  as  possible  to  the  Department 
These  orders  were  received  by  all  the 
ships    except    the    St.    Louis,    Captain 


Goodrich  commanding,  the  whereabouts 
of  which  was  unknown,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  reach  her  was  doubly  annoying 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had  only 
recently  come  from  Santiago  and  Guanta- 
namo,  where  she  had  done  very  gallant 
service  in  cutting  cables,  and  was  conse- 
quently faipiliar  with  conditions  at  both 
those  ports. 


Every  Day 

By  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson 


LOVE?  I  can  tell  by  the  way  you 
talk  of  it  that  you  read  the  news- 
papers. So  do  I,  every  evening. 
How  otherwise  could  I  keep  abreast  of  the 
world's  afifairs  ?  But  in  the  matter  of  love 
I  remember  always  that  the  press  deals 
mostly  with  fashionable  brides  and  domes- 
tic infelicities.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  scoff  at  marriage  in  this  money  age. 
I  believe  there  are  happy  love  stories  else- 
where than  in  books.  How  can  I  believe 
otherwise,  I  who  have  been  married 
happily  these  twenty  years?  It  is  true 
that  I  am  a  grocer ;  that  I  sell  cabbages, 
yes — but  with  my  head  I  sell  them,  not 
with  my  heart. 

"  John,"  I  say,  "  a  pound  of  butter  for 
this  little  boy." 

1  say  that  with  my  head. 

"  And  how  old  are  you,  my  little  man  ?" 

I  say  that  with  my  heart.  For  I  too 
had  a  little  boy  once,  so  that  all  little  boys 
who  come  to  buy  butter  from  me  make 
me  forget  that  I  am  a  grocer.  I  remember 
only  that  I  am  a  man  ;  that  I  was  a  father 
for  a  little  while. 

They  write  us  love  stories,  these  young 
authors  of  ours,  pretty  tales  sometimes — 
love  stories  of  the  rich,  on  yachts,  in 
palaces ;  love  stories  of  the  poor.  We  of 
the  middle  class — tradesfolk  they  call  us 
across  the  sea — we  also  have  our  love 
stories.  But  we  are  neither  elegant  nor 
dirty  enough,  it  seems,  to  put  in  books. 
We  do  not  talk  French,  we  do  not  talk 
dialect.  Yet — strange,  is  it  not  ? — we  love 
our  wives  and  our  children,  and,  what  is 
more,  we  are  true  to  them. 

Yes,  we  are  true  to  them.  You  do  not 
hear  of  us — of  our  contented  marriages. 
We  are  not  in  the  court-rooms;  we  are 
not  in  the  press.     You  will  find  us  day- 


times in  our  stores;  evenings  in  our 
homes.  Your  grocer  does  not  ask.  Is 
marriage  a  failure  ?  He  goes  on  selling 
cabbages  and  raising  sons. 

When  I  say  Love,  I  do  not  mean  trad- 
ing coronets  for  bright  new  gold.  I  do 
not  mean  bartering  women,  here  in  this 
free  land  of  ours,  for  money ;  there,  on  the 
other  side,  for  an  empty  name.  Neither 
do  I  mean  the  gamboling  of  school-chil- 
dren, which  is  harmless  and  sweet  enough ; 
nor  the  passion  for  other  men's  wives, 
which  is  vile. 

I  mean  the  love  which  is  not  brilliant 
when  written  down.  Sometimes,  twittingly, 
they  call  it  the  old-fashioned  kind — just  as 
they  smile  at  hollyhocks  and  praise  the 
rose,  the  rose,  always  the  rose,  the  rose,  big 
as  one  of  my  cabbages,  which  grows  under 
glass.  Hollyhocks  grow  in  the  open  air 
and  the  naked  sun.  They  may  not  be 
the  prettier  for  that.  I  am  only  saying 
that  the  love  I  mean  blooms  humbly  but 
lasts — lasts  all  summer,  in  God's  own  air. 

I  will  tell  you  of  such  a  love.  You 
need  not  smile.  I  shall  not  tell  you  of  a 
wooing.  It  is  not  for  you  or  any  other 
man,  how  I  won  Kate.  You  ought  to 
know  how  honest  wives  are  won.  Besides, 
though  they  make  the  most  of  it  in  story- 
books, to  me  wooing  is  the  least  of  love. 

Kate  married  me — that  is  enough  for 
you.  I  was  young  then,  and  a  grocer's 
clerk,  a  boy  just  out  of  school.  It  was 
the  time — you  know  that  time — when  you 
like  poetry,  and  gather  arbutus  in  ^  the 
spring.  I  called  her  Little  Flower.  It 
was  Bums  put  that  into  my  head.  There, 
it  has  slipped  out,  that  foolish  little  name, 
though  it  seems  a  sacrilege  to  breathe 
those  words.  Dear  and  sacred  they  are 
to  me — yes,  to  me,  the  grocer  1 — green- 
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grocer  if  you  like  I — those  two  little 
words  of  poetry. 

She  gave  a  boy  to  me.  Children  are 
burdens,  I  hear  it  said.  Well,  it  is  only 
the  lazy,  the  selfish  people  who  tell  you 
that — the  women  who  fondle  lap-dogs, 
who  dress  and  idle  their  days  away ;  the 
men  who  have  no  thought  save  of  money 
and  their  own  sweet  will.  They  are  the 
ones  who  measure — measure  as  I  do 
coffee — the  trouble  of  rearing  and  loving 
a  little  child.  Five  years  we  kept  that 
little  son  of  ours ;  and  of  all  my  life,  I  tell 
you,  those  were  the  years  I  would  choose 
to  be  judged  by  on  the  Judgment  Day. 

Now,  when  my  work  is  done,  to  find 
that  little  boy  again  lying  in  wait  for  me 
behind  my  door,  to  see  his  eyes  shine  and 
hear  his  cry — what  would  I  not  give  God 
for  that  ?  There  never  was  worry — and 
you  see  for  yourself  my  hair  is  gray — 
never  was  worry  I  could  not  forget  in  the 
doorway,  when  that  little  boy  smiled. 

We,  we  three  together,  lived  the  life  of 
our  little  town.  What  that  means  every  one 
knows — a  little  house  in  a  little  yard,  with 
lilacs  and  geraniums  and  a  plot  of  grass 
which  I  mowed  myself.  On  Sunday  we 
went  to  church.  We  took  home  some  one 
to  dinner — one  of  her  folks  or  mine. 
Then  we  drove,  perhaps,  through  the  coun- 
try, praising  the  farms.  Work  mostly — 
work  and  a  little  play.  You  live  simply. 
You  do  not  go  in  for  show.  You  rear 
your  children.  You  teach  them  a  thing 
or  two.  You  see  them  married,  and  settled 
down — presently  with  children  of  their 
own  to  dandle  on  your  knee.  Then  they 
save  a  place  for  you  on  the  hillside.  But 
they  miss  you  when  you're  gone. 

Day  after  day  we  sit  at  our  table,  Kate 
by  the  coffee,  I  by  the  meat.  Day  after 
day  we  talk  of  the  store,  of  th^  weather, 
of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  our  little 
town — never  a  word  of  our  love  for  each 
other,  if  you  mean  the  love-words  they 
put  in  books.  Pretty  enough  when  we 
used  to  read  Bums  together  and  pick  the 
arbutus,  they  would  only  sound  foolish 
now.     They   are    for    young  folks,    I'm 


thinking.  They  are  light  and  airy  like  a 
boy's  love.  They  are  made  for  a  boy's 
lips.  We  have  weighed  them,  somehow, 
and  found  them  wanting  now  that  our 
hair  is  gray.  So,  when  the  old  mood  comes 
to  us  to  say  some  fond,  sweet  word,  we  talk 
of  our  little  son.     He  is  our  love  story. 

Lilacs — you  should  smell  our  yard  in 
May.  There  is  a  bush  by  the  porch  where 
we  sit  evenings.  We  take  the  blossoms, 
great  scented  bunches  of  them  filling  Kate's 
arms  and  mine.  We  go  up  to  that  hillside. 
We  lay  the  flowers  on  the  green  grass — 
the  grass  that  little  boys  love  to  play  in. 
It  grows  as  softly  there  above  them  as  it 
grew  once  beneath  their  bare  little  feet 
We  go  home  with  empty  arms— empty 
they  have  been,  empty  now  they  will 
always  be ;  but  it  is  that,  that^  I  tell  you, 
that  emptiness,  that  sorrow,  the  sharing 
of  it  through  the  days  and  years,  which 
makes  our  love  like  the  sky,  like  the  sea. 

You  see  me  among  my  flour-barrels. 
You  hear  me  bargaining  for  cabbages. 
You  see  me  living  the  same  old  workaday 
life,  day  after  day. 

*•  What  a  humdrum  fellow  1"  you  cry. 

Why,  if  I  had  a  son,  he  would  never 
dream  of  being  some  day  like  me.  He 
would  not  wish  to  be  like  his  father. 
Well,  I  know  that  I,  I  too,  expected  to 
be  a  hero  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 

And  so  you  see  me,  yet  do  not  see  me. 
You  see  the  grocer.  You  do  not  see  the 
man.  You  see  Kate,  but  you  do  not  see 
my  Kate.  To  live  together  while  we  are 
here,  to  live  together  Somewhere  over 
There — maybe  to  have  our  arms  full 
again — that  now  is  our  dream,  our  dream 
of  happiness. 

Yet  poetry,  they  say,  is  dead.  It  is 
not  true,  I  tell  you — I,  the  grocer,  tell  you 
that.  It  lives  where  love  is,  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  If  it  is  dead  to  you,  then  your 
heart  is  dead.  I  know,  for  my  heart  is 
liuing.  A  poem  is  there,  though  I  cannot 
write  it  I  am  a  grocer,  I  cannot  rhyme. 
It  is  for  you,  you  poets,  to  find  the  words 
for  it ;  to  talk  less  about  roses  and  sing 
more — sing  of  such  love  as  mine. 


Felix  Adler's  Moral  Faith' 


NO  one  can  read  Dr.  Adler's  "  Life 
and  Destiny ''  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  strength  of  his 
faith.  The  thoughts  lovingly  collected  in 
this  volume  by  some  of  his  disciples  are 
not  the  thoughts  of  an  agnostic,  but  of  a 
man  who  has  a  sustaining  belief  in  the 
vital  truths  lying  at  the  root  of  all  religion. 
Not  only  does  he  think  these  truths, 
but  he  feels  them — a  far  deeper  percep- 
tion and  one  infinitely  more  quickening 
to  those  who  read  his  words.  Again  and 
again  we  are  forced  to  recall  Tennyson's 
lines : 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

The  beliefs  here  expressed  are  not  bor- 
rowed beliefs,  which  really  belong  to 
others  and  might  be  swept  away  in  times 
of  crisis,  but  beliefs  that  have  grown  out 
of  Dr.  Adler's  own  experience,  and  have 
become  a  part  of  the  very  fiber  of  his 
being.  There  is  almost  a  Methodist  insist- 
ence that  faith,  to  have  a  saving  quality, 
roust  be  based  upon  p>ersonal  spiritual 
experience.  "  It  is  a  mistake,"  he  writes, 
"  to  approach  the  subject  of  religion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  philosophy.  All 
really  religious  persons  declare  that  relig- 
ion is  primarily  a  matter  of  experience. 
We  must  get  a  certain  kind  of  experience, 
and  then  philosophic  thinking  will  be  of 
use  to  us  in  explicating  what  is  impli- 
cated in  that  experience.  But  we  must 
get  the  experience  first.  .  ,  .  The  experi- 
ence of  religion  is  not  reserved  for  the 
initiated  and  elect ;  it  is  accessible  to  every 
one  who  chooses  to  have  it.  The  experi- 
ence to  which  I  refer  is  essentially  moral 
experience.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
sense  of  subjection  to  imperious  impulses 
which  urge  our  finite  nature  toward  infinite 
issues ;  a  sense  of  propulsions  which  we 
can  resist,  but  not  disown  ;  a  sense  of  a 
power  greater  than  ourselves  with  which, 
nevertheless,  in  essence  we  are  one ;  a 
sense,  in  times  of  moral  stress,  of  channels, 
opened  by  persistent  effort,  which  let  in  a 
flood  of  rejuvenating  energy,  and  put  us 
in  command  of  unsuspected  moral  re- 
sources ;  a  sense,  finally,  of  complicity  of 

»  Life  and  Destiny  ;  or.  Thoughts  from  the  Ethical 
Uctures  of  Pelix  Adter,  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
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our  life  with  the  life  of  others,  of  living 
in  them,  in  no  merely  metaphorical  sig- 
nification of  the  word ;  of  unity  with  all 
spiritual  being  whatsoever." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  schools  and 
not  of  the  experience  meeting,  but  the 
appeal  is  not  the  less  distinctively  to  the 
"  witness  within  ourselves."  This  witness 
not  only  reveals  to  us  that  we  are  a  part 
of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  but  also  that  we  are 
parts  of  one  another.  "  Others  "  to  Dr. 
Adler  means  simply  "  other  selves,"  and 
if  his  sense  of  union  with  God  is  less 
vital  than  that  of  most  Christian  teachers, 
his  sense  of  union  with  his  fellow-men 
is  more  vital.  Distinctively  Christian  is 
his  attitude  toward  others — the  reverence 
which  he  teaches  being  not  the  worldly 
reverence  for  those  who  are  exalted,  but 
the  Christlike  reverence  for  "  every  man, 
however  humble."  Should  Dr.  Adler 
write  a  book  upon  Christian  truths  which 
Christian  pulpits  ignore,  he  would  appar- 
ently find  himself  troubled  by  the  num- 
ber of  texts  on  which  he  might  wish  to 
preach. 

But  the  chapter  which  will  be  read  with 
the  most  surprise  by  those  who  have 
thought  of  Dr.  Adler  as  a  mere  teacher  of 
unbelief  is  that  upon  immortality.  Here 
again  his  faith  rests  entirely  upon  the 
inward  witness,  and  it  is  less  clear,  perhaps, 
than  his  faith  in  the  omnipresence  of  God 
and  the  divineness  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  in  it  a  sustaining  power.  Here,  in 
part,  is  what  he  writes : 

The  conservation  of  moral  energy  is  in  a 
certain  sense  as  true  as  the  conservation  of 
mechanical  energy.  We  are  not  dust  merely, 
that  returns  to  dust.  .  .  .  Our  moral  ideal  is 
destined  to  be  realized,  though  we  may  not 
know  how  it  will  be  realized. 

Vast  possibilities  suggest  themselves  to  us 
of  an  order  of  existence  wholly  different  from 
all  that  we  have  ever  known ;  a  gleam  reaches 
the  eve,  as  it  were,  from  »  far  celestial  land, 
and  the  crimson  dawn  of  a  Sun  of  Truth  ap- 
pears, to  which  the  splendors  of  our  earthly 
mornings  are  as  obscurity. 

As  for  myself,  I  admit  that  I  do  not  so 
much  desire  immortalitv  as  that  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  escape  it.  If  I^  as  an  individual, 
am  actually  under  obligation  to  achieve  per- 
fection, if  the  command  **Be  ye  therefore 
perfect"  is  addressed,  not  only  to  the  human 
race  in  general,  but  to  every  single  member  of 
it  (and  it  is  thus  that  I  must  interpret  the 
moral  imperative),  then,  on  moral  grounds,  I 
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do  not  see  how  my  being  can  slop  short  of  the 
attainment  marked  out  for  it,  of  the  goal  set 
up  for  it. 

What  may  be  the  nature  of  that  other  life  it 
is  impossible  to  know  and  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  Such  terms  as  consciousness,  indi- 
viduality, even  personality,  are  but  finite 
screens  which  give  no  adequate  clew  to  the 
infinite  for  which  they  stand.  Only  this  I  feel 
warranted  in  holding  fast  to — that  the  root  of 
my  selfhood,  the  best  that  is  in  me,  my  true 
and  only  being,  cannot  perish.  In  regard  to 
that  the  notion  of  death  seems  to  me  to  be 
irrelevant. 

From  his  moral  experience,  from  his 
faithful  following  of  the  light  within,  Dr. 
Adler  has  had  revealed  to  him  the  kind 
of  faith  which,  as  he  truly  says,  comes  to 
all  those  who  obediently  subject  them- 
selves to  their  higher  natures.  "  Act  the 
Good,"  he  writes,  "  and  you  will  believe 
in  it.  •  .  .  The  conviction  that  the  world  is 
moving  toward  great  ends  of  progress  will 
come  surely  to  him  who  is  himself  engaged 
in  the  work  of  progress."  Not  only  faith, 
but  also  joy,  has  come  to  him  from  his 
obedience  to  the  moral  law.     "  To  those. 


he  writes,  "  who  take  part  with  all  their 
heart  and  all  their  might  in  the  struggle, 
there  comes  at  last  a  great  peace,  a  puri- 
fied gladness."  He  belongs  not  to  the 
**  moral  bondmen  .  .  .  who  see  the  satis- 
factions of  which  morality  deprives  them, 
and  the  pains  which  it  imposes,  but  fail 
to  see  the  superior  satisfaction  to  which 
obedience  opens  the  way,  and  the  ineffa- 
ble peace  that  comes  after  the  pain." 
He  belongs  to  the  class  of  <<  moral  free- 
men "  to  whom  obedience  to  duty  is  "  a 
source  of  exaltation."  Yet  it  is  at  this 
very  point  that  his  experience  and  faith 
fall  short  of  those  upon  which  the  world's 
transforming  religious  movements  have 
been  based.  "  Life,"  he  writes,  "  has  ever 
seemed  to  me  a  task.  It  has  its  inter- 
ludes of  joy,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an 
arduous,  often  a  desperately  arduous, 
task."  The  completeness  of  the  new 
birth,  the  creation  within  us  of  a  new 
heart,  which  delights  to  do  the  will  of  our 
Father,  is  as  yet  untaught  by  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Cidture. 
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Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy  (The):  A  History 
Largely  from  Original  and  Hitherto  Unused 
SourceB.  By  Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5Hx8V4  in.  377 
pages.  ;f2.S0,  net  (Postage,  18c.) 
Mr.  McCaleb  might,  without  effontery,  have 
called  his  book  **  The  True  Aaron  Burr." 
After  wide  research  in  Texan  and  Mexican 
archives  not  accessible  to  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
and  after  wide  and  thorough  study  of  the 
documents  more  familiar  to  the  now  classic 
historian  of  the  epoch  covered,  Mr.  McCaleb 
has  written  an  account  of  the  Burr  conspiracy 
strikinglv  different  from  that  conventionally 
acceptea,  but  strikinglv  in  harmony  with  itself 
at  all  points,  and  strilcinely  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Western  frontier  communities 
in  which  the  conspiracy  threatened  to  com- 
mand popular  support  It  was  not,  in  these 
communities.  Mr.  McCaleb  maintains,  the 
spirit  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union  that  Bun- 
appealed  to,  but  an  aggressive  and  perhaps 
flamboyant  patriotism  which  demanded  Anglo- 
Saxon  expansion  toward  the  Southwest  and 
the  emancipation  of  Mexican  provinces  from 
Spanish  rule.  Burr*s  apparently  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  British  and  Spanish 
Ministers  is  explained  as  certainly  a  piece  of 
strate^yr  employed  to  secure  funds  for  the 
exnedition  against  Mexico.  To  the  very  end 
*  author  points  out,  Burr*s  deep- 


est enthusiasm  was  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Spanish  colonies.  In  his  extreme  old  aee, 
when  the  Texans  began  their  struggle  for 
independence.  Burr  exclaimed,  upon  reading 
some  account  of  it,  '*  There !  you  see,  1  was 
right!  I  was  only  thirty  years  too  soon. 
What  was  treason  in  me  thirty  years  ago  is 
patriotism  now." 

Adventurous  Quest  (An) :  A  Story  of  Three 
Boys.  By  Laura  Scherer  Copenhaver.  The  Lutheran 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  405 
pages.    #1.25. 

American  Heroes  and  Heroism.  Bv  William 
A.  Mowry,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  May  Mowry. 
A.M.  America's  Great  Men  and  Their  Deed&J 
Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x7^  inTm 
pages.   60c 

Aphorisms.  By  Ivan  Panin.  Alfred  Bartlett, 
Boston.    3x6  in.   S6  pages.    50c 

Bible  Class  Primers.  Edited  by  Principal 
Salmond.  D.D.  Jeremiah,  the  Prophet.  Bv  the 
Rev.  John  Robson.  D.D.  Charles  Sgibner's  Sons, 
New  York.    4%x5%in.    115  pages.    20c 

Buckeye  Doctor  (The) :  A  Tale  for  Physicians 
and  for  Phyaicians*  Patienta.  By  WilKani  W. 
PenneU,M.D.  The  Grafton  Press.  New  York.  5x8 
in.    345  pages.    $1.50. 

Child  Housekeeper  (The):  Simple  Lessons, 
with  Songs,  Stories,  and  Games.  By  EHz:)heth 
Colson  and  Anna  Gansevoort  Chittenden.  Illus- 
trated. A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx8  in. 
187  pages.    $1.50,  net 
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Creation  of  Matter  or  Material  Elements,  Evo- 
lution, and  Creation.    By  Rev.  W.  Profeit,  M.A. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.    5x7^  in.    176 
pages.    $i,  net. 
This  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a  satisfactory 
treatise.    Its  conception  of  the  cosmos  and  of 
animated  nature  suggests  the  idea  of  a  ma- 
chine rather  than  of  an  organism,  and  its  con- 
ception of  mind  and  matter  is  too  dualistic, 
while  its  idea  of  God  seems  to  be  more  deistic 
than  theistic.    That  life  was  generated   by 
chemical  action  is  quite  too  much  to  affirm. 

Dlvini^  and  Man.  By  W.  K.  Roberts.  (Re- 
vised Edition.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
SHxSin.    3J0  pages.    $US, 

The  theosophical  scheme  expounded  by  Mr. 
Roberts  is  of  great  antiquity.  Latin,  Greeks 
and  Oriental  thinkers  have  left  little  new  to 
add,  except  in  ethical  counsels,  in  which,  as 
in  this  volume,  the  priuciples  and  practices 
enjoined  by  Christianity  contribute  an  ele- 
ment that  lends  attractiveness  to  what  has 
little  else  to  recommend  it.  The  radical  error 
of  this  theosophy  is  very  ancient — the  essen- 
tially evil  nature  of  "matter,"  a  notion  which 
modem  science,  by  its  reduction  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  immaterial,  tends  to  extirpate. 
Human  souls  of  divine  origin,  in  '*  an  endless 
chain  of  cycles  of  individual  consciousness," 
eo  through  the  process  of  contracting  taint 
froTi  contact  with  earth,  and  of  purifying  from 
this  to  be  reincarnated  again  after  a  period  in 
"ultimate  Heaven."  Science  smiles  at  the 
notion  that  every  solar  orb  has  its  "  allotment 
of  base  and  inherendy  inert  matter  adapted  to 
the  construction  of  planetary  satellites." 

Drama  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Relation  to  the 
Literary  and  Political  Circumstances  of  Its 
Time.  By  Frederic  Palmer.  The  Macmillaii  Co., 
New  York.    5x7%  In. 

Mr.  Palmer  rqjards  the  BoDk  of  Revelation 
as  a  drama,  different  from  but  comparable  to 
the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  It 
is  historico-prophetic ;  deals  with  and  portrays 
the  events  of  the  author's  own  time ;  borrows 
lis  scenery  from  current  events,  and  is  so  far 
nistorical ;  but  it  anticipates  and  portrays  the 
immediate  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  Rome,  mother  of  harlots  and 
modem  Babylon,  and  the  immediate  advent 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem to  be  enthroned  as  the  world  capital 
and  the  mistress  of  a  redeemed  and  renovated 
mankind.  It  is  thus  a  representation,  the  last 
and  also  the  fullest,  of  that  political  concep- 
tion of  a  Messianic  principle  and  a  Messianic 
rei^  which  Tesus  Christ  and,  in  his  later 
Episdes,  Paul  disowned  and  which  history 
has  disproved.  It  is  truly  prophetic  in  that  it 
encouraged  and  sustained  hope  in  a  time  of 
darkness  and  despair,  and  foretold  truly  the 
overthrow  of  the  physical  power  embodied  in 
and  typified  by  Rome,  and  the  victory  of  the 
spiritual  power  represented  in  and  typified  by 
Israel ;  but  erroneously  in  that  it  d?d  not  per- 
ceive the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  power,  and 
anticipated  a  physical  and  immediate  triumph 
for  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  author  did  not  and  could  not 'understand 
that  Israel  was  to  be  more  than  conqueror ; 
that  she  was  to  conquer  by  converting.  Mr. 
Palmer  draws  clearly  the  distinction,  often 


ignored  by  teachers,  between  images  and  sym- 
bols, and  shows  clearly  that  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation is  symbolical,  tto/  imaginative.  He 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  recognize  sufficiently 
what  we  may  call  the  dreamlike  character  of 
the  book.  We  would  classify  it  with  dream 
literature,  and  would  characterize  it  in  a  word 
as  a  dream-drama.  But  he  makes  intelli^ble 
a  book  which  to  most  readers  is  unintelligible, 
and  his  volume,  as  an  illustration  of  modern 
criticism,  its  methods  and  its  value,  deserves 
to  stand  with  Professor  Genung's  **Epic  of 
the  Inner  Life  "  (Book  of  Job)  and  Dr.  Grif- 
fis's  "  Lily  Among  Thorns "  (The  Song  of 
Songs). 

English  Verse:  Specimens  Illustradng  its 
Principles  and  Hintory.  Chosen  and  Edited  by 
Raymond  MacDonald  Alden,  Ph.D.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.    4^x614  in.    459  pages.    $US, 

Esperanto  (The  Universal   Language).    The 
Student's   Complet.-    Text   Book.     Compiled   by 
I.  C.  O'Connor,  6.A.    The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co^ 
New  York.    4%x7in.    175  pages.    eOc,  net. 
This  litUe  volume  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  possitiility  of  a  universal  lan- 
guage ;  it  certainly  contains  entertainment  for 
those  who  do  not 

Fighting  Chance  (The) :  The  Romance  of  an 
Ingenue.  By  Gertrude  Lynch.  Illustrated.  The 
Smart  Set  Publishing  Co.»  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
219  pages. 

General  History  of  Commerce  (A).  By  William 
Clarence  Webster,  Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7Hin.  526  pages.  $1.40. 
This  book  supplies  a  distinct  lack.  So  far  as 
we  knoWf  its  information  is  contained  in  no 
other  single  volume.  It  gives  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  world's  commercial  development 
from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own,  but  it  does 
much  njore ;  it  attempts  to  interpret  the  history 
of  civilization  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view.  Its  most  interesting  chapters  are  natu- 
rally those  which  have  to  do  with  latter-day 
developments — such  as  the  strides  of  the  new 
German  Empire  in  over-sea  traffic,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  British  Colonies  in  the  world's 
trade,  and,  above  all,  the  place  which  expanded 
Amel'ica  is  occupying.  In  connection  with 
our  own  country,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
author  impressively  points  out  the  possibilities 
of  South  American  commerce.  The  work  is 
equipped  with  a  wealth  of  maps  and  other 
illustrative  material,  and  is  in  everv  way  admi- 
rably adapted  either  as  a  text-booK  for  higher 
schools  and  colleges  or  as  an  instructive  com- 
panion for  the  general  reader.     , 

Geography  and  Geology  of  Minnesou.  By 
Christopher  Webber  Han.  Illustrated.  The  H.  VV. 
Wilson  Co.,  Minneapolis.    5x7^  in.    299  pages. 

Georgia  and  Sute  Rights.  By  Ulrich  Bon- 
nell  Phillips,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Printed  by  the  American 
Historical  Association.  Copies  may  be  had  of  V  Irich 
B.  Phillips,  Madison,  Wisconsin.   6x9  in.  224  pages. 

God's  Children:  A  Modern  Allegory.  By 
James  Allman.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
4»^x7in.    113  pages.    50c. 

Grace    of   Life    (The):     A    Series    of   Short 
Papers  on  Practical    Religion   for  Busy  People. 
By  Robert  Laurence  Ottley.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    5x7  in.    229  pages.    $1,  net. 
The  author,  an  Anglican  clergyman  already 
favorably  known  in  this  country  by  his  pre- 
vious  publications,  has  collected  under  the 
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above  title  a  series  of  short  papers  on  the 
Christian  h'fe  originally  contributed  to  the 
"  Churchman."  They  cover  the  whole  round 
of  private  and  public  opportunity  and  duty  so 
fully  and  well  that  their  one  omission  is  the 
more  noticeable.  The  fact  that  the  Church  is 
commissioned  to  carry  its  Gospel  through  the 
world  is  briefly  referred  to,  but  the  individual 
Christian's  privilege  and  obligation  to  pror 
mote  Christian  missions  fails  to  receive  any 
adequate  recognition.  This  is  a  serious  defect 
in  so  good  a  book,  and  should  be  repaired  by 
an  additional  chapter. 

Hero  Stories  from   American    History:   For 
BlemenUry  SchooU.    By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and 
Francis  K.  Ball.    Illustrated.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
S%X7%  in.    259  pages.    50c    (Poatage*  iOc) 
Well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  set  forth  in  the 
preface,  of  serving  as  supplementary  histori- 
cal reader  for  public  school  or  other  pupils 
from  twelve  to  nf teen  years  of  age. 

His  Daughter  First.  By  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
349  pages.    $1.50. 

Reserveid  for  later  notice. 

Historical  and  Critical  Discussion  of  College 
Admission  Reouirements  (A).  By  Edwin  Cor- 
nelius Broome,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University  Con- 
tributions to  Philosophy.  Psychology,  and  Educa- 
tion.) The  Macmillan  Co.,  Nev  York.  6x9%  in. 
158  pages.    $1,  net. 

Historic  Highways  of  America.    Vol.  5.    The 

Old  GUde   (Porbes's)   Road.    By  Archer   Butler 

Hulbert.    Illustrated.    The  Arthur    H.  Clark  Co., 

Cleveland.    5x7%  in.    In  16  vols.    Sold  only  in  sets. 

The  latest  volume  in  Mr.  Hulbert's  welcome 

series,  "  The  Historic  Highways  of  America  " 

has  to  do  with  the  "  Old  Glade  "  or  •*  Forbes  " 

Road  through  the  **  Glades  "  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  means  of  the  building  of  this  road  Fort 

Pitt  was  relieved,  and  the  highway  became  a 

distinct  factor  in    the  expansive  movement 

which  followed  the  Revolution. 

History  of  the  Deaconess  Movement  in  the 
Christian  Church.  By  Rev.  C.  Golder.  Ph.D.  Illus- 
trated. Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  5^x8  in.  614 
pages.  $1.75. 
The  modern  revival  in  the  last  century  of  the 
female  diaconate  of  the  primitive  church  has 
attained  such  proportions  as  to  make  this 
history  of  its  development  a  timely  work.  It 
began  in  1836  at  Kaiserswerth,  Germany,  and 
in  1849  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Now  there  are  in 
the  United  States  2one  a  hundred  and  forty 
deaconess  institutions,  besides  branch  Homes. 
The  Lutheran  Church  led  in  their  first  found- 
ing ;  the  Methodist  Church  has  now  the  larg- 
est number — ninety.  The  present  work  not 
only  outlines  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
Continental  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  Amer- 
ica, but  goes  into  many  details  of  method  and 
management. 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens :  A  Manual  for 
Teachers  and  Pupils.  By  H.  D.  Hemenway.  B.S. 
Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Vi  in.    107  pages. 

In  the  Guardianship  of  God.     By  Flora  Annie 

Steel.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5x7»4  in. 

357  pages.    $1J0. 

This  is  another  collection  of  short  stories  of 

Indian  life  of  the  type  which   Mrs.  Steel  has 

-'— '•'^"  — -"de    familiar    to  most  readers   of 

y  vary  decidedly  in  merit;  that 


which  gives  the  tide  to  the  book  being,  in  our 
judgment,  far  the  best.  No  one — not  even  Mr. 
Kipling — knows  certain  phases  of  Indian  life 
better  than  does  Mrs.  Steel.  Her  literary 
method  of  expression  is  not  always  quite  as 
clear  as  one  could  wish,  but  these  tale.s,  like 
her  other  short  stories  and  novels,  bring  out 
into  relief  many  characteristics  and  traits  of 
the  people  of  India  in  a  dramatic  way. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Textile  Design 
(An).  By  Alfred  F.  Barker.  Illustrated.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5%x9  in.  211  pagi^ 
^.50,  net. 

An  English  work  which  gives  with  lucid  illus- 
tration the  main  points  of  information  which 
a  student  of  textile  design  should  master  in 
the  first  two  years  of  textile  school  study. 
Examination  papers  are  added. 

Isabella  d*Este,  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  1474- 
1539 :  A  Study  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Julia  Cart- 
wnght  (Mrs.  Adv).  Illustrated.  In  2  vols.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5*4X9  in.  J92  pages. 
17.50,  net. 

Mrs.  Ady's  "  Life  of  Beatrice  d'Este  ^  is  per- 
haps  her  most  graphic  and  readable  book. 
She  now  g;ives  us  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Isabella,  the  sister  of  Beatrice  and  wife  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua.  Isabella's  person- 
ality was  nardly  less  interesting  than  tliat  of 
her  more  famous  sister,  and  the  story  of  her 
life  as  told  here  is  a  brilliant  picture  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy.  At  a  later  date  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  this  work. 

Kempton-Wace  Letters  (The).     The  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.   256  pages.    |il.50. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Land  of  Joy  (The).  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
416pagesi.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  readable  tale  of  Harvard  College 
life,  with  a  pretty  bit  (two  bits,  in  fact)  of 
sentiment  thrown  m.  The  characters  are  real 
and  likable,  and  both  Cambridge  and  the  old 
Virginia  plantation  are  faithluUy  and  affec- 
tionately drawn. 

Law  of  Menul  Medicine  (The).  By  Thomson 
Jay  Hudson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    5x7%  in.    281  pages.    <ilJO,nei. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Lomai   of   Lenakel :    A    Hero    of   the   New 
Hebrides.    By   Frank   H.  L.  Paton,  B.D.    Illus- 
trated.   The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
5%x8Viin.    J36  pages.    $1.50.  net. 
The  conflict  of  Christianity  with  heathenism 
in  the  New  Hebrides  has  been  invested  with 
dramatic   interest   by  the    narrative   of   the 
veteran  John  G.  Paton.    The  story  is  con- 
tinued in  this  volume  by  his  son,  ana  exhibits 
the  same  courage  and  patience  of  the  mission- 
ary, and  the  same  power  of  his  Gospel   to 
humanize  the  lowest  savage  life. 

Love  of  Monsieur  (The).  By  George  Gibbs. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.   297  pages. 

Here  we  have  a  book  with  a  hero  of  the  good 
old  swashbuckler  type.  A  polished  courtier, 
tne  familiar  friend  ot  Charles  of  England  and 
Louis  of  France,  Monsieur  Momay,  Vicomte 
de  Brasac,  can  yet  turn  buccaneer,  and,  as 
Bras-de-Fer  of  the  Saucy  Sally,  piratically 
sweep  the  Spanish  Main.    Mistress  Barbara 
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Gierke  is  a  heroine  worthy  of  such  a  hero. 
But  the  reader  must  find  out  for  himself  what 
the  love  of  Monsieur  was  like,  and  the  stirring 
adventures  on  land  and  sea  that  befell  this 
strenuous  pair. 

Maimonides.  By  David  Yellin  and  Israel 
Abrahams.  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
Ameria^  Philadelphia.    5x7^  in.    239  pages. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  well  deserves  to 
head  the  contemplated  series  of  biographies 
of  Jewish  worthies.  A  Spanish  Jew  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Maimonides  was  the  great 
codifier  of  Jewish  law  and  custom — the  second 
Moses  of  his  people.  As  the  foremost  Jewish 
metaphysician  of  the  Middle  Age,  he  exercised 
no  small  influence  on  Christian  thinkers.  In 
fact,  he  is  one  of  the  world's  historic  characters. 

Man  Called  Jesus  (The).  By  John  P.  Kings- 
land.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
3)0  pages.  $1.40,  net. 
This  work  by  a  devout  Churchman  reflects  the 
present  evidently  transitional  stage  of  thought 
concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  men.    Tennyson's  lines, 

**  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine ; 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood  Thou," 

closely  express  the  writer's  view.  It  presents 
the  character  of  Christ  and  construes  nis  son- 
ship  to  God  in  entirely  ethical  terms.  At  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  the  strict  unity  of  life, 
whether  divine  or  human,  and  the  immanence 
of  God  in  man.  The  pre-existence  of  Christ 
as  an  eternal  individual  being  is  held  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  truth  of  his  proper 
humanity.  The  popular  conception  of  his  pre- 
existence  is  pronounced  "  not  so  much  untrue 
to  fact  as  a  partial  and  inadequate  statement 
and  conception  of  fact."  Few  of  the  events 
of  the  life  of  Christ  are  touched  upon.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  his  last  days, 
and  includes  a  long  exposition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  death,  illustrating  the  conception 
of  his  vicarious  sacrifice  as  a  truly  human 
experience.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent 
the  death  of  Jesu^  as  demanded  by  the  Jewish 
people,  or  any  of  them  but  the  rabble  incited 
by  Sadducean  leaders.  However  iar  Mr. 
Kingsland  deviates  from  traditional  ideas^  he 
is  solicitous  for  their  substance  as  distinct 
from  their  fomu  and  refuses  to  break  with  it 
in  his  advance  trom  the  old  toward  the  new. 

Next  Step  in  Evolution  (The).  By  I.  K.  Funk, 
D.D.,  I.L.D.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York.  3»4x6%in.  107  pages.  50c,  net. 
This  was  recently  published  as  Preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  (Jroly's  story,  "  Salathiel," 
based  on  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  is  fidy  reissued  in  this  separate  form. 
The  "next  step**  is  the  evolution  from  the 
natural  man  oi  the  spiritual  man  whose  type 
is  seen  in  the  Christ.  This  evolution  is  ••the 
essential  coming  of  Christ,"  on  the  plane  of 
spiritual  comprehension,  as  his  first  coming 
was  on  the  plane  of  the  senses. 

Old  Tegument  Criticism  and  the  Christian 
Church.  By  John  Edgar  McFadyen.  M.A..  Profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  Literature,  etc.,  in  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  Charles  Scribner**  Sons,  New  York. 
5^x8  in.  376  pages.  $1J0,  net 
This  volume  is  to  be  classed  with  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Study  of  the  3ib)e.    It  is  judicial 


in  temper.  Christian  in  spirit,  and  scholarly  in 
its  equipment  The  author  neither  sneers  at 
old  opinions  nor  vituperates  new  opinions. 
His  book  •^has  in  view  the  man  whose  faith 
has  been  perplexed  by  current  criticismj  or  by 
the  rumors  and  representations  of  it  It 
tries  to  show  him  what  that  criticism  is,  and 
how  it  not  only  in  no  way  imperils  his  faith, 
but  even  helps  nim  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
faith  and  reason.**  These  sentences  from  the 
preface  indicate  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
author;  the  volume  itself  carries  out  that  pur- 
pose admirably.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to 
embody  the  views  of  Professor  Bnggs  or  Pro- 
fessor Driver  in  the  spirit  of  Professor  George 
Adam  Smith.  It  )s  constructive  in  its  aim, 
cautious  in  its  conclusions,  tender  in  its  sym- 
pathy for  the  anxious  and  the  troubled.  It 
recognizes  the  contradictory  hypotheses  of  the 
modem  school,  or  what  the  autnor  calls  ••  the 
confusions  of  criticism  ;**  but  it  tabulates  very 
well  certain  results  "  most  surely  believed  by 
the  critics  :•*  the  composite  character  of  the  hi.s- 
torical  books ;  the  three  le^  codes ;  the  enor- 
mous intellectual  and  spiritual  significance  of 
the  exile :  the  value  of  the  post-exilic  period  ; 
the  late  date  of  some  notable  Old  Testament 
books,  ^.^.,  Jonah,  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
many  of  the  Psalms ;  and^the  progressive  nature 
of  revelation — the  truth  'that  **  God  took  men 
where  they  were  in  order  to  lift  them  progress- 
ively to  Himself."  It  does  not,  however,  to 
any  great  extent,  give  the  results  of  criticism. 
It  is  a  book  about  criticism,  not  a  critical  book 
about  the  Bible.  It  thus  differs  in  its  charac- 
ter from  such  volumes  as  Dr.  Gladden*s  •*  Who 
Wrote  the  Bible  ?"  and  Lyman  Abbott's  *•  Life 
and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews."  It 
believes  in  the  necessity  of  criticism ;  regards 
it  as  an  es.sential  product  of  Protestantism ; 
shows  its  relation  to  personal  faith  in  Christ, 
and  to  theological  belief  in  the  supernatural 
and  in  inspiration;  indicates  the  limits  and 
methods  of^le^timate  criticism ;  and  exempli- 
fies the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  employed. 
We  recommend  this  volume  to  Bible  students, 
Bible-class  teachers.  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  workers,  and  young  ministers, 
both  for  the  information  it  furnishes  and  for 
the  example  it  affords  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Bible  should  be  studied  ana  the  problems 
presented  by  modem  criticism  concerning  the 
date,  authorship,  etc.,  of  the  different  lK>oks 
should  be  investigated. 

Papers  of  Pastor  Felix  (The).  "By  Arth  ur  John 
I.ockhart.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  5x8  in. 
386  pages.    >U5. 

Pauline  Epistles  (The) :  Introductory  and  Ex- 
pository Studies.  By  Rev.  R.  D.  Shaw,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Charles  .Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  508 
pages.  ^.50,  net. 
Mr.  Shaw*s  work  is  not  a  commentary,  as  one 
might  suppose,  but  a  series  of  introductions, 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  tne  young  Christian  churches  to 
which  the  Apostle  wrote,  and  outlining  his  deal- 
ing with  them,  severally.  The  genuineness  of  all 
his  letters  is  strongly  maintained,  even  of  the 
Pastorals.  The  new  views  of  the  Dutch 
.school,  to  which  the  "Encyclopaedia  Biblica" 
has  given  currency,  in  dental  of  the  Pauline 
guthorship   of   the  four   great   epistl''^    ^••'' 
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sharply  controverted  Large  space  is  given 
to  the  brief  letter  to  Philemon,  as  showing 
more  than  any  other  the  secret  of  Paul's  mis- 
sionary successes,  and  the  method  by  which 
the  moral  conquests  of  Christianitjr  were 
achieved.  In  points  of  historical  criticism 
the  work  is  strongly  conservative,  but  with 
protests  against  seeking  to  ground  the  unity  of 
the  Church  either  in  creeds  or  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity.  In  the  latter  point  the  author  joins 
issue  sharply  with  Bishop  Gore. 

Perkins,  the  Fakeer.  By  Edward  S.  Van 
Zile.  Illustrated.  The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.  5x7Hin.  177  pages.  $1,  net. 
Three  cleverly  extravagant  performances  on 
the  kindred  themes,  psychic  transposition  and 
metempsychosis.  An  amusing  and  original 
book. 

Perverted  Proverbs :  A  Manual  of  Immorals 
for  the  Many.  By  Col  D.  Streamer.  R.  H.Russell, 
New  York.    4Hx7V4in.    47  pages.    $L 

Power  of  God  unto  Salvadon.  (The  Presby- 
terian Pulpit.)  By  Benjanun  B.  Warfield.  D.D.. 
LL.U.  1  he  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-School  Work.  Sx7%in.  254 pages.  75c.,  net. 
The  eight  sermons  in  this  volume  were 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  After  twice  reading  the  two 
which  deal  with  the  most  vital  themes,  "  The 
Sa\ing  Christ"  and  "The  Leading  of  the 
Spirit,"  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  they  are 
not  serqnons  which  theological  students  snould 
adopt  as  models.  Deeply  marked,  indeed, 
with  a  religious  spirit,  and  phrased  in  choice 
language,  they  move  in  the  region  of  the 
abstract  to  the  neglect  of  the  concrete,  dealing 
wholly  with  generalities,  without  grip  on  the 
needs  and  proolems  of  real  life. 

Primer  on  Teaching :  With  Special  Reference 
to  Sunday-School  Work.  By  John  Adams.  M. A. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  3*4x5%  in. 
129  pages.    20c. 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing- Dish  Dain- 
ties. By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  Illustrated.  (New 
Edition,  with  Additional  Recipes.)  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    230  pages.    $1J0. 

Samariuns  (The) :  A  Tale  of  To-Day.  B 
John  Alexander  Steuart.  The  Fleming  H. 
Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  405  pages.  $1.50. 
This  story  of  the  London  slums  is  hardly, 
cheerfyl  reading;  but  it  is  an  interesting  and 
well-written  book,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
earnestness  of  the  author's  purpose  at  times 
overbalances  the  writer's  art. 

Science  and  Key  of  Life  :  Planetary  Influences. 
By  Alvidas.  Vol.111.  The  Astro  Publishing  Co., 
Detroit.    6x9 in.    261  pages. 

Sciences  (The) :  A  Reading  Book  for  Children. 
By  Edward  S.  Holden.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co^ 
Boston.    5»4x7%in.    224  pages.    50c. 

Soul  Winning  Stories.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  D.D.  The  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York.    5x7»4in.    223  pages,    $1. 

Spanish  in  the  Southwest  (The).  By  Rosa  V. 
VVinterbum.  (Eclectic  School  Readings.)  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  224 
pages. 

Tempution  of  Jesus  (The) :  A  Study  of  Our 
Lord's  THal  fn  the  Wilderness.  By  A.  Morris 
Stewart,  M.A.  Andrew  Melrose,  London.  5Hx8 
in.    230  pages. 

One    is  not  quite   prepared    for  a  Scottish 
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thinker  who  takes  the  line  of  thought  here 
followed,  that  Satan  personally  confronted 
Jesus  in  his  introductory  temptations.  Mod> 
ern  thought  generally  regards  the  narrative  as 
symbolical  of  his  mental  conflict.  But  Mr. 
Stewart  ventures  the  surprising  hvpothesis  of 
a  "  fourth  dimension  "  to  account  lor  a  sudden 
bodily  transportation  of  Jesus  by  Satan  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple.  Aside  from  this  re- 
version to  ancient  literalism,  the  practical  and 
iiomiletical  applications  of  the  story  of  the 
great  conflict  are  instructive. 

Trapper  **Jim."  By  Edwyn  Sandys.  Illus- 
trated. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
441  pages.    $1.50.  net. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  boy  fond  of  out- 
door life  who  would  not  rejoice  to  have  this 
book.  Mr.  Sandys  in  at  least  one  other  vol- 
ume has  shown  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
hunting  and  natural  history.  Now  he  accom- 
plishes a  quite  unusual  feat — that  of  combin- 
mg  a  cheerful,  lively,  amusing;  story  about 
boys  and  for  boys  widi  full  mstruction  in 
such  subjects  as  trapping,  fishing,  shooting, 
camping,  paddling,  taxidermy,  and  kindred 
matters.  Throughout  he  wntes  with  such 
evident  enjoyment  of  his  subject  that  his 
pleasure  is  contagious.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  many  pictures  and  diagrams.  Apart 
from  the  information  it  gives  and  the  story  it 
tells,  it  is  pervaded  with  a  fine  love  of  nature 
and  particularly  of  animal  life. 

True  Abraham  Lincoln  (The)  By  William 
Eleroy  Curtis.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    5x8  in.    409  pages.    $2,  net. 

As  interesting  as  an  interesting  subject  can 
be  made  by  a  trained  journalist  and  popular 
biographer,  but  not  sufficiently  original  or 
penetrating  to  warrant  the  arrogant  title. 
Washington  and  the  American  Revolution 
had  been  so  systematically  lifted  out  of  the 
sphere  of  reality  by  successive  eulogists  that 
there  was  need  of  a  **  True  George  Washing- 
ton "  and  a  "  True  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  but  the  strong  lines  of  Lincoln's 
character  have  not  been  so  effaced  by  other 
biographers  as  to  justify  any  one  in  calling 
a  new  biography  "  The  True  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

Truth  and  a  Woman.  By  Anna  Robeson 
Brown.  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  4*^x7  in. 
206  pages. 

Victim's  Triumph  (The).  By  Josephine  Zeman. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co..  New  York.  5x7%  in.  241 
pages.    #1.25. 

Vulgarians  (The).  By  Edgar  Fawcett.  Ilhis- 
trated.  The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.  213  pages.  $1. 
The  Vulgarians  are  three  young  Westerners, 
two  sisters  and  a  brother,  heirs  to  a  fabulous 
fortune,  who  come  East,  where,  after  a  brief 
and  disconcerting  standstill,  they  find  them- 
selves directed  along  a  royal  road  to  the  inner 
circle  of  New  York  and  Newport  society. 
This  enviable  journey  is  accomplished  throug;h 
the  trio's  acquisition  of  an  unerring  social 
guide  and  mentor  in  the  person  of  a  charming 
young  widowed  member  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
who  (for  a  consideration)  attaches  herself  to 
their  interests.  What  she  does  for  them  and 
how  .she  does  it  make  the  burden  of  the  novel. 
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Pennsylvania's  Child  Labor  Laws 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Mr.  Darland's  well-written  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  May  9  so  states  a  fact 
as  unintentionally  to  mislead.  It  is  a 
fact,  as  he  says,  that  the  maximum  legal 
.dajr's  work  of  a  child  in  Pennsylvania  is 
twelve  hours;  but  the  maximum  in  any 
week  must  not  exceed  sixty.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  average  is  ten  hours  per 
•day  for  six  days;  or,  where  the  full  daily 
maximum  is  exacted,  the  child  may  be 
required  to  work  but  five  days  out  of 
seven.  So  that  the  child  who  labors  in 
the  mill  is,  in  respect  to  <<  days  off,"  on  a 
footing  with  the  child  who  slaves  at  school, 
except  that  the  latter  has  a  long  vacation 
during  the  heated  term. 

Strength  to  you  in  your  agitation  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  child  from  over- 
work, whether  in  the  mine,  mill,  or  school  1 

The  Department  of  Factory  Inspection 
of  Pennsylvania  has  the  Factory  Laws 
printed  in  English,  Italian,  Hungarian, 
Slavonian,  and  Hebrew.  We  have  had 
no  call  for  them  in  any  other  languages, 
but  we  are  ready  to  respond  should  such 
a  call  come.  C.  V.  Hartzell. 

Southern  Representation 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  magazine  and 
usually  approve  of  the  position  you  take 
on  public  affairs,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  opinion  you  express  in  your  issue  of 
May  9,  in  which  you  discuss  the  "  Alabama 
Case"  and  take  the  position  that  Ala- 
bama's representation  in  Congress  (and 
in  the  Electoral  College)  should  not  be 
reduced  to  conform  to  section  two,  article 
fourteen,  of  our  Constitution.  In  a  recent 
election  it  took  about  47,000  votes  to  elect 
a  Congressman  in  Minnesota,  and  only 
7,000  in  Louisiana;  in  other  words,  the 
vote  of  one  man  in  Louisiana  offsets  the 
vote  of  seven  men  in  Minnesota.  This 
is  more  power  than  the  Southern  gentle- 
men ever  dreamed  of,  for  in  1787  they 
agreed  that  it  should  take  five  slaves  to 
offset  the  vote  of  one  man  in  the  North ; 
but  now  it  takes  my  vote  and  the  vote  of 
six  of  my  friends  to  equal  one  of  the  most 
ignorant  voters  in  Louisiana.  Do  you 
think  that  a  voter  in  the  latter  State 


should  have  seven  times  more  influence 
in  Congressional  and  Presidential  elec^ 
tions  than  a  voter  in  Minnesota?  If  so, 
you  must  ask  that  the  minority  rule  and 
not  the  majority.  I  do  not  claim  that  we 
in  Minnesota  are  any  better  than  the  men 
in  Louisiana,  but  I  do  claim  that  we  are 
just  as  good,  and  I  see  no  reason  or  jus- 
tice in  allowing  six-sevenths  of  our  voters 
to  be  counted  out  in  National  elections. 
I  believe  that  ignorant  men,  white  or 
black,  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  but 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  should 
be  enforced  without  regard  to  State  or 
section.  D.  D.  S. 

St  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Breathing-Places  for  the  People 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Very  soon  the  hot,  sultry  weather  will 
be  here,  with  all  its  exhausting  effects, 
and,  as  is  the  case  every  year,  the  suffering 
and  anguish  that  will  have  to  be  endured 
by  thousands  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  live  in  the  crowded  and  congested  parts 
of  the  cities  will  be  very  great.  In  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  and  pressing 
business  in  all  our  large  cities  block 
after  block,  with  apartment  and  tenement- 
houses,  is  built  up  with  a  rapidity  which 
is  almost  startling,  and  in  many  cases  very 
few  spaces  are  left  for  breathing  and  rec- 
reation grounds.  Doubtless  in  the  poorer 
and  congested  parts  of  the  cities  there  are 
many  vacant  lots  that  might  be  utilized 
as  breathing  and  recreation  grounds.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  citizens 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  urge  and  aid 
this  noble  cause,  and  by  so  doing  much 
misery  and  suffering  will  be  avoided. 
Last  year  the  city  of  Chicago  opened 
several  additional  small  parks  in  various 
densely  crowded  districts,  and  this  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  people. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  A.  M. 

The  Roman  Ritual 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

It  seems  to  me,  a  Congregational  Prot- 
estant, to  be  regretted  that  Protestants  in 
general  have  so  vague  a  notion  of  the 
significance  of  the  Roman  ritual — the 
order  of  its  parts,  its  religious  contents, 
its  symbolism,  ceremonies,  and  vestments. 
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I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  favor  to  your 
readers,  especially  as  the  season  is  at 
hand  for  the  visit  of  summer  travelers  to 
Europe,  to  recommend  to  them  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  guide  and  reference  books 
the  "Guide  in  a  Catholic  Church  for 
Non-Catholic  Visitors,"  by  W.  L.  Fox,  a 
pocket  edition  published  by  Robert  Wash- 
bourne,  18  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and 
purchasable  in  Florence  and  other  Italian 
cities,  I  presume.  Something  of  the  sort 
is  nearly  indispensable  to  Protestants  who 
have  no  special  preparation  for  intelligent 
observation  in  Catholic  churches. 

M. 
Prohibition  and  Drugs 
To  the  Editors  cf  The  Outlook  : 

In  different  issues  of  your  paper  within 
the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been 
printed  communications  which  assume  to 
show  that  prohibition  in  Vermont  has 
greatly  fostered  the  use  of  drugs  and  pat- 
ent medicines.  Two  of  these  letters  have 
been  favored  with  an  editorial  indorsement 
of  their  claims  in  the  heading  under  which 
they  were  printed. 

But  in  proving  a  given  effect  to  be  due 
to  an  assumed  cause,  it  is  at  least  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  effect  varies  as  the 
assumed  cause  varies.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  has  been  even  attempted  in  these 
articles,  and  one  of  the  writers  declares 
that  he  "  knows  of  no  present  statistics 
anjnvhere  showing  how  it  may  be  " — />., 
the  comparative  consumption  of  drugs  in 
prohibition  and  license  States. 

Yet  with  the  Vermont  statistics  alone, 
which  we  are  assured  have  been  very 
fully  and  carefully  gathered,  something 
may  be  shown.  The  prohibitory  law  has 
been  very  unequally  enforced  in  that 
State.  It  has  been  more  effective  in  the 
country  than  in  the  cities,  and  more 
effective  in  some  cities  than  in  others. 
If  the  claim  advanced  is  well  founded,  a 
comparison  of  these  different  cities  with 
one  another  and  with  the  country  districts 
ought  to  show  that  where  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants were  more  easily  obtained  the  use 
of  drugs  was  proportionately  less. 

It  is  possible  that  patent  medicines  are 
more  used  in  the  country  than  in  the  city 
under  any  law.  People  sick  and  ailing, 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  doctor,  and 
with  scanty  incomes,  may,  for  these  rea- 
sons, be  more  ready  to  try  the  patent  cures. 
ThA  ft^Txxi  patent  medicinC3  may  also  be 


used  to  cover  veterinary  remedies,  which 
are,  of  course,  largely  used  in  the  country. 
The  effect  of  the  law  on  the  use  of  these 
medicines  should  be  learned  by  a  com- 
parison of  sales  in  the  country  districts  of 
a  prohibition  State  with  those  in  an  ad- 
joining license  State. 

But  with  drugs  the  case  is  different 
If  their  use  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  prohibition,  the  comparisons  suggested 
ought  to  show  it 

Since  Ihe  Outlook  and  its  correspond- 
ents have  given  widespread  publicity  to  a 
claim  which  is  exceedingly  important  if 
true,  and  very  pernicious  if  it  is  not  true, 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  compari- 
sons here  indicated  should  be  prepared 
and  published  ?  If  the  claim  proves  to 
be  well  founded,  it  bears  against  local  as 
truly  as  against  State  proliibition,  and 
against  both  in  proportion  to  their  effect- 
iveness. Arthur  Smith. 

Piennont,  New  Hampshire. 

Organixed  Labor  and  Good  Oovemment 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Things  are  as  they  are,  and  theorizing 
as  to  what  should  be  does  not  change 
them.  Sympathy  with  a  cause  does  not 
transform  vicious  into  legitimate  methods, 
nor  minimize  the  peril  they  involve,  if 
they  are  perilous.  What  might  be  an 
organization  worthy  of  generous  sympathy 
may  be  deserving  only  of  practical  annihi- 
lation. 

I  am  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  am 
entering  into  no  defense  of  employers; 
but  I  am  an  American  citizen,  with  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  true  American's  love 
for  his  country  and  its  laws,  and  it  is 
borne  in  upon  me  with  great  force  that 
the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
labor  union  will  have  to  be  "  smitten,  hip 
and  thigh;"  not  because  it  is  a  labor 
union,  but  because  of  what  it  has  in 
reality  come  to  be — a  teacher  of  defiance  to 
law,  and  a  practical  abettor  of  crime,  even 
to  murder ;  with  force  and  terrorism  as 
cardinal  principles  of  its  system. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  is  it  not 
true  ?  Does  organized  labor  recognize 
any  law  that  conflicts  with  its  wishes? 
Does  it  not  invariably  resist,  by  physical 
violence  if  need  be,  and  too  often  by 
actual  murder,  all  attempts  to  replace 
striking  workmen  ?  Does  it  not  daily 
grow  more  a^essive  and  contemptuous 
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of  lawful  restraint,  and  constantly  trample 
under  foot  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
that  ^ost  sacred  of  all  rights,  which  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  institutions  and 
has  always  been  our  proudest  boast  ?  Its 
war  on  the  militia  alone  stamps  it  what 
it  is,  an  enemy  of  the  State — for  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  are  the  State. 

The  individual  workman  is  by  nature  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  but  the  union,  under 
misguided  leadership,  is,  in  practice,  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  The  conditions  grow 
worse  year  by  year,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time — ^perhaps  a  very  short  time — 
when  they  will  have  to  be  met  with  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  abate  th.e  evil 
and  teach  the  lesson  that  the  people — the 
whole  people — through  the  powers  of 
government,  are  still  supreme. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  argue  from 
exceptional  cases ;  but  the  exceptions,  if 
in  the  past  they  have  been  such,  are 
becoming  too  numerous  to  be  so  rated 
now,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
behind  all  the  so-called  peaceful  settle- 
ments is  the  menace  of  disorder,  ready  to 
be  called  into  existence  if  the  demands  are 
not  satisfied. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  strike,  where 
resistance  was  offered,  which  was  wholly 
unaccompanied  by  disorder,  or  one  in 
which  the  leaders  made  active  efforts  to 
suppress  it,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it 
"  Strike  "  and  **  terrorism,"  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  labor,  are  synonsrmous  terms. 
Some  organizations  are  slow  to  use  ex- 
treme measures,  and  others  are  malignant 
beyond  words,  but  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  unwritten  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
take  thy  neighbor's  job,"  is  enforced  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  The  leaven  is  in 
them  all. 

In  your  desire  to  be  just,  you  have  been 
most  generous  to  labor,  hoping,  no  doubt, 
as  we  have  all  hoped,  that  it  would  in 
time  see  the  right  and  do  it ;  but  the  day 
for  that  attitude,  as  I  read  the  conditions, 
has  gone  by ;  to  me  there  is  a  question  of 
morals,  and  of  public  safety,  which  will 
make  it  essential  for  all  patriotic  men  and 
publications  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
present  form  and  methods  of  what  might 
be  a  useful  organization,  but  is  a  danger- 
ous one. 

Unionism,  we  all  believe,  will  survive, 
but  let  us  hope  that  from  the  wreck  which 
is  sure  to  come  an  organization  will  arise, 


based  on  the  rights  of  man,  which,  under 
wise  leadership,  will  prove  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  ^e  Nation. 

Arthur  W.  Allen. 

'*Jew8,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics" 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  above  classification  of  unbelievers 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Good  Friday 
collects  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
also  in  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  from  which  it  was  taken — that 
missal  having  adopted  it  from  ancient 
liturgies.  "  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and 
heretics  " — words  inseparable  to  all  good 
churchmen  from  the  Good  Friday  service ; 
as  is  also  the  claim  of  those  using  the 
prayer,  that  they  alone  are  "  the  remnant 
of  the  true  Israelites" — the  "one  fold 
under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

"  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics." 
Strange  that  the  classification  escaped 
the  severe  pruning  given  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  "the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  "  a  few  years  ago.  Stranger  still 
that  revolt  against  that  classification  of 
Jews  with  Turks  and  all  the  rest  has  only 
recently  shown  itself;  the  convictions 
of  some  of  the  younger  clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  compel  them  to  omit  it 
altogether,  and  they  are  willing  to  take  the 
consequences,  which  in  some  dioceses 
means  episcopal  censure  at  least 

The  third  of  the  three  collects  to  be 
used  on  Good  Friday  is  as  follows: 

O  merciful  God,  who  hast  made  all  men, 
and  hatest  nothing  that  thou  hast  made,  nor 
desirest  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that 
he  should  be  converted  and  live ;  Have  mercy 
upon  all  Tews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics : 
and  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  ot 
heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  Word ;  and  so  fetch 
them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  thy  flock,  that 
they  may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the 
true  Israelites,  and  may  be  made  one  fold 
under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  liveth  and  reieneth  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

"  No,  I  did  not  omit  that  prayer  by  mis- 
take," said  a  clergyman  last  Good  Friday 
when  asked  why  it  had  not  been  offered. 
He  is  the  rector  of  a  strong  parish  in  a 
large  city — a  man  of  broad  catholicity, 
wide  scholarship — too  big  a  man  for  hold- 
ing fast  in  any  paddock  of  sectarianism,  or 
for  restraining  froni  eating  with  publican^ 
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and  sinners.  "  I  shall  never  use  it  again. 
•  .  .  Think  of  it — our  classifying  the 
Jews,  his  chosen  people,  with  Turks,  infi- 
dels, and  heretics  I  Think  of  the  Jews  in 
this  community  alone ;  of  all  they  do  for 
the  public  good  ;  their  high  ideal  of  citi- 
zenship; their  loyalty  to  their  religious 
convictions  and  their  charity  for  ours ; 
of  all  they  are  doing  for  our  hospitals  and 
for  all  our  good  works ;  and  then,  if  you 
can,  after  asserting  that  they  are  not  of 
the  true  Israel  and  accusing  them  of 
"  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and  con- 
tempt of  his  holy  word,"  classify  them 
with  Turks  and  the  rest  I  In  the  day  that 
prayer  was  written  "  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
and  heretics"  stood  for  what  the  anarchist, 
the  thug,  the  most  pestilential  classes  of 
any  community,  are  in  this.  Why  not 
include  the  Mormons,  Christian  Scientists, 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  all  who  do  not 
believe  just  as  we  do  ?  Rabbi [giv- 
ing the  name  of  the  leading  Rabbi  of 
the  city]  and  I  are  close  friends.  I  honor 
his  high  ideals,  reverence  his  spirituality 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  is  the  true  faith. 
With  him  in  my  mind,  and  many  others 
of  his  people,  can  I  repeat  that  classifica- 
tion as  a  prayer  ?  ...  I  sat  in  his  con- 
gregation not  long  since,  uplifted  my 
prayers  with  his,  and  heard  nothing  like 
a  classification  of  Christians  with  Turks, 
infidels,  and  heretics.  I  am  not  sure" 
(this  was  before  the  Kishinev  massacre) 
"but  that  that  prayer  has  been  a  pro- 
moter of  racial  antagonism." 

"  But  you  do  not  omit  on  Good  Friday 
the  offertory  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied ;  then,  after  a 
pause,  more  slowly  and  softly — "  no,  not 
yet**  Churchman. 

Salvini  Again 
Tb  the  Editors  of  TTie  Outlook  : 

I  fear  your  contributor,  Mr.  Crellin,  in 
his  article  about  Signor  Salvini  in  the  April 
Magazine  Number  of  The  Outlook,  gave  a 
little  too  much  credence  to  unreliable  hear- 
say in  two  or  three  instances.  In  the  first 
column  of  page  817  he  tells  a  story  about 
an  actress  playing  Emilia  in  "Othello," 
and  represents  her  in  a  situation  which 
cannot  occur  in  the  play.    I  have  played 


lago  frequendy  with  Signor  Salvini,  and 
am  sure  that  such  an  incident  is  quite 
improbable*  In  the  second  columtr  of 
the  same  page  he  makes  the  late  Edwin 
Booth  a  victim  to  the  Gorgon  power  of 
the  Italian  tragedian.  Surely  Mr.  Crellin 
could  not  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
accident  to  which  he  refers  in  such 
unwarrantably  exaggerated  terms.  If  so, 
as  he  professes  love  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Booth,  he  should  not  have  insulted  the 
memory  of  that  gentle  player  by  printing 
a  story  invented  only  to  ridicule.  Such 
tales  belong  to  the  repertory  of  the  camp- 
followers  of  the  drama,  who  invent  remi- 
niscences upon  the  spurs  of  over-festive 
moments. 

As  a  knight-conunander  in  two  orders 
of  merit,  one  Italian,  the  other  Portuguese, 
Salvini  was  sometimes  addressed  by  those 
who  spoke  Italian  as  Commendatore^  but 
the  title  has  no  military  significance. 
See  any  Italian  dictionary.  I  lament,  in 
common  with  my  serious-minded  com- 
rades, the  disposition  of  writers  to  over- 
rate the  actor  both  as  to  his  ability  and 
as  to  his  faults.  John  Malone. 

The  Players,  New  York  City. 

In  reply  Mr.  Crellin  writes  us : 

The  incidents  and  assertions  to  which  Mr. 
Malone  takes  exception  will  no  doubt  find 
friendly  echo  from  my  old  friend  John  Lane, 
who  was  the  lago  in  the  cast  at  the  time. 
Salvini  did  or  had  just  issued  from  behind 
the  portieres  after  tne  smothering  of  Desde- 
mona,  and  did,  as  I  said,  frighten  the  lines  of 
Emilia  out  of  the  consciousness  of  Mrs. 
Augusta  Foster,  who  was  playing  the  part. 
**  Issued  forth,  licking  his  chops  like  a  human 
tiger  "  is  notj  and  was  not,  any  stretch  of  meta- 
phoric  allusion.  Emilia  is  not  on  the  stage 
when  Othello  thrusts  his  head  through  the 
curtains,  but  she  is  and  always  has  been  the 
first  one  admitted  to  him  after  the  murder. 
I  loved  the  late  and  surely  lamented  Edwin 
Booth,  and  probably  had  as  ^^ood  cause  as 
most  other  actors.  Not  only  is  mv  story  of 
his  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  uncon- 
scious rage  of  Othello  true,  but  what  I,  out  of 
love,  omitted  could  be  borne  out  by  the  added 
witness  of  one  who  has,  unhappily  for  my 
contention,  passed  to  the  same  side  of  the 
stream  with  the  noted  actor  himself.  That 
Salvini  was  called  **  II  Commendatore,*'  and 
had  fought  under  Garibaldi  during  the  Italian 
Revolution,  history  may  not  bear  me  out,  but 
I  have  the  confirmation  from  his  manager, 
Chizzola,  his  interpreter  and  valet,  and  nis 
son  Alessandro,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  since 
dead. 
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Last  week  the  King  and 
Servian^uKhtcr   Queen  of  Servia,  Niko- 

dem  and  Nikola  Maschin 
(the  Queen's  brothers),  Zingar  Markovic 
(the  Premier),  two  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
several  other  persons,  were  slain  by  army 
officers  at  Belgrade,  the  capital.  As  these 
murders  occurred  simultaneously  and  in 
several  different  places,  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged plot  for  the  destruction  of  the 
government  was  revealed ;  later  events 
would  indicate  that  it  had  the  secret  co- 
operation, or  at  least  the  consent,  of  almost 
the  entire  corps  of  officers.  At  midnight 
on  Wednesday,  June  10,  a  battalion  of 
infantry  marched  out  of  its  barracks  and 
silently  occupied  every  approach  to  the 
royal  palace.  The  guard  inside  the 
building  had  been  corrupted,  and  when 
the  forty  officers  selected  to  commit  the 
murder  pressed  forward,  the  gates  were 
flung  open.  Yet  even  under  the  guidance 
of  the  traitor  Naumovic,  the  King's  aide- 
de-camp,  the  task  of  finding  the  King  and 
Queen  was  not  easy,  since  the  latter  had 
been  aroused  by  the  shooting  of  a  servant 
who  remained  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  closet  behind  a 
barred  door.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Naumovic  demanded  that  Alexander  abdi- 
*  cate  and  proclaim  his  Queen  an  unworthy 
woman.  Alexander's  reply  was  to  shoot 
Naumovic  on  the  spot  Then  the  assassins 
shot  the  King  and  Queen,  mutilated  their 
bodies  with  sword-thrusts,  and  threw  them 
into  the  courtyard.  The  slaughter  scene 
in  Sardou's  "  Theodora  "  was  thus  strik- 
ingly paralleled,  save  for  the  anachronism 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  event 
in  a  modem,  twentieth-century  city,  and 
not  in  the  Byzantium  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. At  the  same  time  in  other  places 
the  other  murders  were  being  accom- 
plished. This  wholesale  policy  of  "  thor- 
ough "  has  hardly  been  equaled  in  modern 
times.    While  the  expulsion  of  the  Obren- 


ovic  family  by  the  people  might  have 
been  accepted  as  a  welcome  sign  of  na- 
tional seli-respect,  the  horrible  slaughter 
perpetrated  by  trusted  army  officers  will 
be  rightly  interpreted  as  significant  of  a 
barbarism  which  indicates  that  the  people 
in  whose  name  it  has  been  perpetrated 
are  unworthy  to  possess  and  are  unable 
to  maintain  an  independent  national  life* 


The  Reifning  Families 


Ever  since  1804,  when 


Servia  emerged  from 
Turkish  tyranny,  two  families,  now  one, 
now  the  other,  have  held  supreme  power. 
The  brigand  and  swine-raiser  Kara  (black) 
George  was  the  founder  of  Servian  au- 
tonomy. Having  led  a  successful  revolt 
against  the  Turkish  janissaries,  he  was 
madp  Prince  of  Servia  under  the  Sultan's 
sov  igniy.  Kara  George  pleased  the 
democratic  folk  by  allowing  his  daughter 
to  carry  water  from  the  public  well  like 
any  other  peasant  girl,  even  though  her 
peasant  father  had  become  Prince.  He 
made,  however,  one  capital  mistake  in 
fleeing  to  Austrian  territory  during  the 
next  war  with  Turkey.  This  was  the 
opportunity  of  Milos  Obrenovic,  another 
swine-raiser.  He  stayed  behind,  and  led 
the  people  so  strenuously  that  the  Sultan 
was  constrained  to  recognize  him  as 
Prince  of  Servia,  supplanting  the  renegade 
Black  George.  When  the  latter  returned 
to  Servia,  Milos  had  him  assassinated. 
After  two  Obrenovic  generations,  a  revo- 
lution placed  Alexander  Karageorgevic, 
son  of  Black  George,  on  the  throne  (1842). 
He  reigned  seventeen  years,  during 
which  time,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1 856), 
Servia  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Powers.  When  the  Servians  de- 
posed Alexander,  they  reinstated  the 
Obrenovic  d3niasty.  Ten  years  later  the 
murder  of  Black  George  was  avenged  by 
the  assassination  of  Milos's  son,  Michael. 
The  connection   of    the    Karageorgevic 
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family  with  this  event  was  so  evident  that 
the  Servian  legislative  body  declared 
them  barred  from  the  succession.  Then, 
as  now,  the  plan  was  to  have  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgevic  obtain  the  supreme  power, 
but  the  plot  failed,  and  Michael's  nephew, 
Milan,  became  prince  and  later  king.  He 
was  in  every  respect  a  degenerate.  Though 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  a  beautiful  Rus- 
sian, Natalie  Keschko,  to  marry  him,  her 
influence  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  Ser- 
vians from  compelling  Milan  to  abdicate 
(1889)  in  favor  of  his  only  legitimate  son, 
Alexander,  thirteen  years  old.  Thence- 
forth Milan  lived  a  disreputable  life  in 
Paris,  where  the  Jockey  Club  finally  ex- 
pelled for  cheating  at  cards  the  Servian 
who  had  not  exposed  himself  under  fire 
when  commanding  his  army  against  the 
Bulgarians  (1885).  Milan  died  recently, 
unpitied  and  unmourned.  His  later  career 
would  have  furnished  Daudet  with  new 
material  for  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil."  Alex- 
ander proved  as  great  a  profligate  as  his 
father  had  been,  but  on  a  lower  scale  of 
boorishness ;  and  he  sought  in  vain  for  a 
bride  among  the  eligible  princesses  of 
Europe.  Finally,  like  his  father,  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  not  of  noble  birth,  Draga 
Maschin,  nine  years  his  senior.  Child- 
less, and  foiled  in  her  effort  to  pass  off  a 
spurious  child  as  her  own,  she  has  latterly 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  succession  for 
her  brother,  Nikodem,  a  man  apparently 
known  chiefly  for  his  vicious  stupidity. 
According  to  the  despatches,  the  draft  of 
a  bill  with  marginal  notes  written  by  the 
late  King  was  found  in  the  palace.  It 
provided  the  proclamation  of  Nikodem 
Maschin  as  heir  to  the  throne.  This  dis- 
covery is  held  by  the  assassins  as  com- . 
plete  justification  for  their  action.  After 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  and  his 
wife  and  supporters,  a  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, formed  in  the  interest  of  the 
Karageorgevic  dynasty,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  the  Skuptshina,  or  Parliament, 
would  meet  June  1 5  to  elect  a  monarch. 
Everywhere  in  and  about  the  capital 
troops  were  posted  and  field  guns  placed 
in  position  to  deal  quickly  with  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  Government's  will.  The 
Skuptshina  met  according  to  this  proc- 
lamation, and,  after  first  passing  a  reso- 
lution of  general  amnesty,  unanimously 
elected  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevic  King 
of  Servia. 


Last  week,  in  the  House 
House  of  Smmlni  ^^   Commons,   occurred 

one  of  the  most  notable 
debates  m  recent  years.  The  Chamber 
was  packed  with  members,  peers,  and 
spectators,  as  it  has  not  been  since  the 
day  of  Home  Rule.  The  debate  was  pre- 
cipitated by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  of 
preferential  tariffs  for  the  colonies'  benefit, 
but,  as  the  Speaker  ruled  any  discussion 
on  this  out  of  order,  the  speeches  were 
restricted  as  much  as  possible  to  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  an  avowed 
protectionist,  which  declared  that  the  re- 
mission of  the  com  tax  involves  a  needless 
and  injurious  disturbance  of  trade  and  a 
serious  loss  in  revenue.  The  most  strik- 
ing speeches  in  regard  to  this  amendment 
were  made  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  defended  his  action ; 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, ex-Chancellor, 
who  reminded  the  House  that  he  might 
still  be  standing  in  the  governmental 
ranks  had  his  protests  against  the  growth 
of  expenditure  been  received  with  greater 
sympathy  by  his  colleagues;  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Elliot,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
ury, who  strove  to  commit  the  Govern- 
ment unreservedly  to  a  policy  of  free 
trade ;  by  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Liberal  leader, 
who  proclaimed  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  com  tax  was  an  insoluble  mystery  if 
the  consumer  did  not  pay  the  tax,  and 
yet,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained  he 
did  not,  the  speaker  asked  if  this  were 
"  a  magnificent  piece  of  international 
attachment  whereby  Great  Britain  would 
make  an  annual  present  of  $12,500,000 
to  the  United  States;"  finally,  by  the 
Radical  leader.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who, 
admitting  that  America  and  Germany  wer^ 
reaping  much  prosperity,  showed  that 
Great  Britain's  foreign  exports  were  equal 
to  the  combined  exports  of  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  France ;  further,  he 
pointed  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's  error  in 
attributing  the  abounding  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  to  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, since, '"  with  their  enormous  resources 
and  great  energy,  the  American  people 
ought  long  since  to  have  taken  the  first 
place  in  international  commerce." 

Mr.  Bifour'.  Reply   By  a  dextcrous  but  not, 

as  has  been  claimed  by 

some,   an   evasive   speech,   Mr.   Balfour 

summed  up  the  case  for  the  Government 
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after  the  two  days'  debate.  So  brilliant 
aod  large-minded  was  this  speech  that 
not  only  did  he  '^give  Chamberlain  enough 
rope  to  hang  himself  on/'  as  an  irreverent 
English  journal  puts  it,  but  also  solidified 
the  case  for  Great  Britain's  time-honored 
policy  so  as  to  make  a  presumably  large  vote 
for  it  still  larger.  Mr.  Chaplin's  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  the  crushing  division 
of  424  to  28.  The  28  votes,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  protectionist 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
it  must  be  added  that  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  members  are  perhaps 
waiting  to  be  convinced  of  the  desira- 
bility of  a  certain  measure  of  protection 
as  a  means  of  holding  the  colonies  more 
closely  to  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Bal- 
four defended  the  imposition  of  the  corn 
duty  in  1902  and  its  withdrawal  in  1903, 
declaring  that  it  was  an  entirely  legitimate 
war  tax ;  that  it  had  not  had  any  materially 
protective  effect — yet  in  the  next  breath 
he  admitted  that  he  did  not  realize  how 
great  the  tax  would  be  on  the  raw  material 
used  by  the  farmer.  Answering  those 
who  asked,  '^  If  the  tax  is  desirable,  why 
is  it  removed  ?"  Mr.  Balfour  said,  "  We 
put  it  on  because  we  wanted  the  money, 
and  took  it  off  because  we  ceased  to  want 
money."  Replying  to  the  Liberal  taunts 
that  it  was  intolerable  to  have  Cabinet 
Ministers  proclaiming  irreconcilable  views 
on  a  matter  more  vital  than  any  other  to 
imperial  unity,  Mr.  Balfour's  tone  was 
one  of  unusual  vehemence  as  he  instanced 
important  divisions  of  opinion  in  the  Lib- 
eral Cabinets  of  1885, 1892,  and  1894,  and 
quoted  his  old  friend  and  political  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Gladstone,  "  in  rightly  holding 
that  the  differences  shown  in  the  speeches 
of  his  colleagues  did  not  matter  as  long 
as  there  was  common  action."  Mr.  Bal- 
four added :  **  That  is  true,  sound,  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  and  you  will  not 
improve  constitutional  conditions  if  you 
endeavor  to  draw  a  Minister  into  the 
bonds  of  mere  discipline ;  certainly  I  am 
not  going  to  exercise  an  authority  over 
my  colleagues  which  I  would  never  have 
submitted  to  myself."  As  to  the  charge 
that  he  had  not  made  a  specific  declara- 
tion on  certain  great  fiscal,  colonial,  and 
international  problems  raised  in  recent 
speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that, 
though  a  believer  in  free  trade,  he  did 
not  r^;ard  it  as  a  fetich ;  that  he  had 


absolutely  an  open  mind  regarding  the 
necessity  for  any  alterations  in  a  system 
which  was  founded  to  suit  conditions  fifty 
years  ago.  In  maintaining  an  open  mind 
and  the  liberty  of  individual  judgment,  Mr. 
Balfour  will  have  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  men  everywhere ;  what  his  coun- 
try needs,  however,  at  this  juncture,  is  the 
Sturdy  firmness  either  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  attacking  free  trade  by  a  system  of 
colonial  preferential  treatment  or  the 
equally  sturdy  firmness  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  in  defending  Great  Britain's 
time-honored  fiscal  policy. 


The    ninth    intema- 

The  Interniitloiial        tional      CongrCSS      tO 
Anti-Alcohol  Coo^rMS  .      .  ™  , . 

in  Bromen  oppose  alcoholism,  re- 

cently held  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  was  a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  advance  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  Continental  Europe.  To  begin  with, 
the  city  in  which  it  met  was  remarkably 
sympathetic  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
great  throng  of  delegates  who  assembled, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  welcoming  them  in 
a  speech  which  indorsed  not  only  the 
movement  but  also  the  public  activity  of 
women  in  its  behalf,  while  the  Senate  of 
the  city  entertained  four  hundred  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Congress  at  a  costly 
banquet  in  the  City  Hall.  Nor  was  the 
city's  welcome  merely  ofiicial,  as  over  two 
thousand  of  its  citizens  were  members 
of  the  Good  Templar  and  Blue  Cross  So- 
cieties, while  a  great  many  others  were 
enrolled  in  a  Moderation  Society  which  has 
been  doing  active  work  in  combating  all 
use  of  spirits.  The  German  Government 
showed  its  sense  of  the  present  gravity  of 
the  alcohol  question  by  contributing  ten 
thousand  marks  to  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  and  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  northern  Europe  sent  repre- 
sentatives— Germany  sending  her  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  Congress  was 
held  during  the  Easter  vacation,  when 
the  greatest  number  of  teachers  could  be 
present,  and  the  first  session  was  on 
Easter  Monday,  when  the  laborers  have  a 
holiday.  On  this  day  the  delegates  of  dif- 
ferent laborers'  total  abstinence  societies 
held  an  all-day  conference  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Social  Democrats,  and  in 
the  evening  a  social  entertainment  was 
held  in  the  same  building.     A  later  meet- 
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ing  of  the  whole  Congress  was  under  the 
management  of  the  Laborers'  Total  Ab- 
stinence League,  and  singularly  encour- 
aging reports  were  given  as  to  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  liquor- 
drinking.  Fortunately,  when  the  time 
came  for  general  discussion,  the  Aus- 
trian Socialist,  Dr.  Froelich,  who  has 
been  the  indefatigable  organizer  of 
laborers'  total  abstinence  societies,  was 
called  upon  to  defend  his  agitation  against 
the  attack  of  a  local  editor  of  a  labor 
paper,  and  this  impromptu  debate  dis- 
closed the  strength  of  the  appeal  he  was 
making  to  workmen  to  stop  drinking  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
their  cause  and  their  class.  Another  of  the 
evening  meetings  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Good  Templars,  and  this 
was  enlivened  by  musical,  dramatic,  and 
athletic  entertainments  given  by  members 
of  the  order.  The  scientific  discussions 
which  have  formed  the  chief  feature  of 
each  of  the  international  congresses  were 
taken  part  in  by  distinguished  educators 
and  medical  authorities  from  nearly  all 
over  Europe.  There  were  differing  senti- 
ments as  to  how  far  individuals  need  to  go 
in  throwing  their  influence  against  the 
drink  evil,  but  there  was  no  difference  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  influence  of 
all  thoughtful  men  should  be  thrown. 


The  papers  report  that 
?hi"?hiTi^Tnel°  the  Philippine  Commission 

has  prepared  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  opium  traffic  in  the 
islands,  under  which  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  will  be  put  up  for  competitive 
bidding  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
as  was  done  under  Spanish  rule.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  monopoly  the 
Commission  propose  to  employ  in  send- 
ing young  Filipinos  to  this  country  to 
be  educated,  building  additional  school- 
houses  in  the  islands,  and  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  local  teachers.  All  opium 
imported  will  be  recorded,  all  sales 
will  be  recorded  by  the  owner  of  the 
monopoly,  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  purchaser,  and  all  sale  will  be  pro- 
hibited except  to  full-blooded  Chinamen. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  substantially  the 
metho^  which  the  English  and  the  Japh 
anese  have  adopted.  The  revenue  to  the 
Government  under  the    Spanish   system 


was  1^650,000  a  year,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  under  the  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Commission  the  sales  will  be  less  and 
the  Government  income  accordingly  less. 
Details  of  legislation  must  necessarily  be 
left  largely  to  the  Philippine  Commission 
until  an  efficient  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  organized,  and  then  it  must  be 
left  to  the  self-governing  body,  subject  to 
a  certain  measure  of  control  by  the  Com- 
mission. We  have  great  confidence  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  the  Philippine 
Commission;  but  there  seem  to  us  to 
be  serious  objections  to  this  plan,  as  it 
is  reported  in  the  daily  press.  (1)  It  is 
said  that  prohibition  is  impracticable.  It 
appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
maintain  absolute  prohibition  than  a  pro- 
hibition discriminating  along  race  lines, 
allowing  opium-smoking  to  Chinamen  and 
making  it  a  penal  offense  if  indulged  in 
by  Filipinos  or  Americans.  (2)  All  monop- 
olies are  seriously  objectionable.  Monop- 
oly granted  and  guaranteed  by  govern- 
ment is  doubly  objectionable.  Monopoly 
in  a  vice  granted  and  gmranteed  by  gov- 
ernment is  trebly  objectionable.  There 
is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  intelligent  men  that  opium-smoking 
is  a  vice.  It  is  condemned  by  all  medical 
authorities,  and  is  strongly  protested 
against  by  the  best  class  of  Chinamen, 
the  race  for  whose  indulgence  the  pro- 
posed license  of  opium  traffic  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  to  be  established.  (3)  When 
a  representative  legislature  is  elected  in 
the  Philippines,  and  is  intrusted  with 
authority  to  declare  what  is  the  will  of 
the  people  of  those  islands,  if  it  desires  to 
admit  opium  under  certain  restrictions, 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  leaving  to  it  the  decision  of  the 
question.  At  present,  however,  the  g;ov- 
ernment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
purely  a  paternal  government  So  long 
as  such  a  government  is  maintained,  the 
American  people  are  responsible  for 
determining  whether  opium-smoking  shall 
be  allowed,  and  under  what  conditions. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  this  case  no  such 
question  of  home  rule  as  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  by  the  issue  presented 
between  local  option  and  State  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  (4)  If- any  sale 
of  opium  is  to  be  allowed  at  all,  except 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  sale  should  be  conducted  by 
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the  Government,  through  salaried  agents. 
No  man  should  be  allowed  tct  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  sale ;  for  whenever 
there  is  such  a  profit,  there  is  an  incen- 
tive not  only  to  evade  the  prohibition 
but  also  to  stimulate  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible degree  the  sale  within  the  pro- 
hibited lines.  For  these  reasons,  if  the 
proposed  opium  regulations  are  correctly 
reported  by  the  press,  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  overruled  by  the  Administration 
at  Washington,  even  if  the  whole  question 
has  to  be  left  in  a  somewhat  unsettled 
condition  until  a  local  self-government  is 
organized  in  the  islands.  Until  that  time 
the  National  policy  should  be  one  of  pro- 
hibition. 


The  *•  Hawaiian  Caaa ' 


A  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Insular  Cases,  that 
the  United  States  may  own  territory  which 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
though  subject  to  it,  and  may  govern 
peoples  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  though  amenable  to  its  authority. 
One  Mankichi  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  the  Hawaiian  courts, 
under  the  law  of  Hawaii,  without  having 
been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  which 
these  laws  did  not  require.  His  convic- 
tion took  place  after  the  islands  had 
been  annexed  to  the  United  States  under 
a  resolution  which  provided  that  "  the 
municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  .  .  .  not  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tion  of  the  United  States  nor  to  any  exist- 
ing treaty  of  the  United  States  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine." The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "  no  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury."  Man- 
kichi demanded  release  from  imprison- 
ment on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been 
so  indicted,  and  the  Court  refused  the 
demand.  The  refusal  was  based  on  the 
grounds:  (1^  That  the  islands  were  by 
annexation  made  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  expressed 
through  Federal  legislation;  (2)  that  in 
interpreting  the  clause  "  not  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
r^ard  must  be  had  by  the  Court  to  the 


plain  meaning  of  the  legislators,  and  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  abolish  the  provisions  of 
law  already  existing  in  Hawaii,  while 
nothing  was  put  in  their  stead.  The 
resolution  of  annexation  was  adopted 
July  7,  1898;  not  until  April  30,  1900, 
was  Hawaii  oi^nized  as  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  extended  over  the 
islands.  The  Court  holds  that  no  legis- 
lation inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  Hawaii 
after  annexation,  would  have  been  valid; 
but  that  the  resolution  did  not  operate  to 
make  void  legislation  of  Hawaii  prior  to 
annexation,  if  the  effect  of  overlooking  such 
legislation  would  be  "  the  destruction  of 
existing  provisions  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community."  The 
same  judges  who  dissented  from  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  the  previous 
Insular  Cases  dissented  in  this  case ;  but 
the  decision  of  the  Court  is  reinforced 
by  the  coinciding  opinions  of  Judges 
Holmes  and  Day,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  since  those 
cases  were  decided.  The  Hawaiian  case 
thus  emphasizes  and  reinforces  the 
doctrine,  which  must  now  be  regarded  as 
established  constitutional  law,  that  the 
United  States  may  acquire  territory,  and 
that,  not  only  may  Congress  legislate  for 
such  territory  as  being  outside  the  provis- 
ions of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
but  that  the  Court  will  hold  that  these 
provisions  do  not  apply  if  their  applica- 
tion will  "result  in  the  destruction  of 
existing  provisions  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community."  We 
think  that  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  correctly  interprets  its 
significance  in  his  declaration  that  "  it 
assumes  the  possession  by  Congress  of 
power  quite  as  omnipotent  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  Parliament" — that 
is,  power  over  territories  acquired  and 
peoples  brought  under  our  sovereignty, 
but  not  incorporated  in  the  National 
organization 


Tho  Postal  Scandala 


The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation so  far  car- 
ried on  of  the  various  charges  made  against 
officials  in  the  Post-Office  Department 
show  at  least  grave  irregularities.  We 
have    already   noted   the   arrest  of   Mr. 
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Machen  and  Mr.  Miller  on  the  charges  of 
receiving  bribes  from  manufacturers  who 
sold  certain  articles  to  the  Department,  and 
the  resignation  or  suspension  of  several 
other  officials  in  connection  with  the  same 
matter.  These  charges  will  now,  of 
course,  be  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  and 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented against  these  men  by  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Bristow, 
shows  a  strong  prima  facie  case.  This 
matter  has  no  doubt  led  the  Department 
to  give  more  serious  attention  to  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Tulloch  of  political 
favoritism  and  irregularities  in  appoint- 
ments and  promotions.  While  the  Post- 
master-General at  first  showed  some  dis- 
position to  minimize  and  ridicule  these 
charges,  it  must  be  added  that  he  also 
gave  orders  for  their  careful  investigation, 
and  it  must  be  noted  also  that  these  irregu- 
larities did  not  take  place  during  Mr. 
Payne's  incumbency.  Most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  charged,  as  regards  ultimate 
responsibility,  to  Mr.  Perry  S.  Heath, 
formerly  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. A  report  has  just  been  made  by 
Mr.  Procter,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, detailing  the  results  of  the  evidence 
heard  by  him  at  the  request  of  Postmaster- 
General  Payne.  This  evidence  related 
to  the  conduct  of  the  post-office  in  Wash- 
ington, but  Commissioner  Procter's  report 
states  very  positively  and  very  significantly 
that  the  irregularities  discovered  "were 
directed  by  the  Department  or  requested 
or  suggested  by  high  Department  officials, 
and  in  every  case  came  to  the  Postmaster 
with  all  the  force  of  a  direction."  Mr. 
Procter's  report  indicates  that  it  was  a 
common  custom,  at  least  when  Mr.  Heath 
was  in  office,  to  have  appointments  made 
to  the  Washington  post-office  (and  appar- 
ently also  to  many  other  local  post-offices) 
where  new  employees  were  not  at  all 
needed,  and  with  the  express  intent  of 
taking  advantage  by  promoting  them  to 
positions  in  the  Department  without  pass- 
ing them  through  the  classification  re- 
quired by  the  Civil  Service  rules.  Mr. 
Procter  says  that  the  astonishing  number 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  employees 
thus  entered  the  service  upon  consider- 
ations other  than  fitness  as  ascertained 
by  the  competitive  examinations.  Mr. 
Procter  in  part  exonerates  the  Washington 
Postmaster,  Mr.  Merritt,  on  the  express 


ground  that  appointments  of  this  kind 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  superiors 
at  times  even  over  his  protest  Mr. 
Procter  says  of  these  acts : 

They  show  a  wide  departure  in  policy  from  a 
strict  regard  for  the  public  interest,  and  afford 
indications  that  the  Department  used  the 
Washington  post-office  for  political  and  per- 
sonal purposes  to  an  extent  which  left  the 
authority  of  the  postmaster  in  transfers  and 
appointments  of  this  sort  but  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  placed  the  office  in  many 
respects  in  the  relation  of  a  bureau  to  the 
Department. 

The  investigation  seems  to  show  clearly 
that  most  of  the  irregularities  herein  set  fortn 
were  directed  by  the  Department  or  requested 
or  suggested  by  high  departmental  officials, 
and  in  either  case  came  to  the  postmaster  with 
all  the  force  of  direction. 

The  arrest  of  Machen  and  his  associates 
on  charges  of  receiving  bribes,  the  dis- 
closures concerning  the  Washington  post- 
office,  the  allegations  that  improper  pro- 
motions have  been  made  in  the  New 
York  post-office,  and  the  assertion  that 
the  confidential  clerk  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  H.  H.  Rand,  and  other 
post-office  officials  have  allowed  their 
names  to  be  used  by  swindling  "get- 
rich-quick  "  concerns,  whose  transactions 
were  properly  a  subje<?t  for  suspicion 
by  the  Post-Office  Department  itself — ^all 
these  things  show  that  there  is  need  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  workings  of 
the  Department  President  Roosevelt,  it 
is  understood,  has  directed  that  this  shall 
be  made,  that  it  shall  be  exhaustive,  and 
that  it  shall  cover  all  possible  sorts  of 
wrong-doing  or  corruption. 


Next  to  direct  primaries 
S'L^^Mtoi    the    democratic    move- 

ment  now  making  the 
greatest  headway  in  this  country  is  direct 
legislation.  Eilch  new  issue  of  the  "  Di- 
rect Legislation  Record  "  (Newark,  New 
Jersey)  contains  the  account  of « some  fur- 
ther legislative  advance  for  the  movement, 
and  a  legislative  advance  for  this  move- 
ment which  aims  to  abridge  the  power  of 
Legislatures  is  always  indicative  of  a  still 
greater  advance  anong  the  gefteral  public. 
Most  of  the  signal  victories  have  been  in 
the  Central  and  Western  States,  but  in 
Massachusetts  the  Legislature  has  this 
year  given  favorable  consideration  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting^ the  voters  th^ipselves^  by  widely 
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signed  petitions,  to  secure  the  submission 
of  future  amendments.  In  the  South  also 
the  movement  is  making  some  headway, 
particularly  in  Texas.  The  strength  of 
the  movement,  however,  lies  in  what  used 
to  be  called  the  West.  Illinois,  as  we 
have  previously  reported,  already  has  a 
"  Public  Opinion  "  law,  under  which  the 
judgment  of  the  voters  may  be  learned 
upon  particular  propositions,  and  under 
which  they  have  indorsed  the  entire  direct 
legislation  programme  by  a  majority  of 
six  to  one.  In  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Or^on  direct  legislation  constitutional 
amendments  have  already  been  adopted, 
and  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  California, 
and  Washington  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
ent Legislatures  were  pledged  before 
their  election  to  support  such  amend- 
ments. The  work  of  pledging  legislators 
is  being  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  by 
a  non-partisan  "  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule,"  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 
This  association,  the  work  of  which  Mr. 
George  H.  Shibley  is  aiding  and  promoting, 
has  even  undertaken  to  apply  the  principle 
of  direct  legislation  to  National  affairs  by 
pledging  Congressmen  to  support  a  plan 
by  which  the  people  may  instruct  their 
representatives.  Nine  of  the  sixteen 
Congressmen  from  Missouri  have  given 
their  adherence  to  this  plan.  In  the 
Missouri  campaign  preceding  the  election 
of  the  present  L^slature  the  Democratic 
party  indorsed  direct  legislation,  while 
the  Republican  party  remained  neutral ; 
but  the  referendum  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Democratic  Legislature  is  now 
being  sharply  arraigned  by  the  Republi- 
cans because  of  its  conservatism.  The 
Republicans  charge  that  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Legislature  has  attempted 
to  maintain  partisan  control  by  making 
the  promised  referendum  to  the  voters 
needlessly  difficult.  In  Oregon,  where 
the  radical  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  one,  year 
before  last,  the  recent  Legislature  adopted 
an  act  providing  that  the  text  of  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  people,  together  with 
arguments  for  and  against  them  furnished 
without  cost  to  the  State  by  responsible 
organizations  favoring  and  opposing  them, 
shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
each  voter  in  advance  of  the  election,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  informed  as  to  the 
ex^t  nature  and  merits  of  the  proposal. 


In  Oregon,  as  in  Switzerland,  direct  legis- 
lation is  to  be  utilized  to  the  full  as  a 
means  of  popular  education  upon  public 
affairs.  This  movement,  as'  a  whole, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  details,  is  an 
application  of  the  motto,  "  The  cure  for 
the  evils  of  democracy  is  more  democ- 
racy." 

^    ^     .  The    action    before 

Anthr.djt«^«Wnation    ^^  jnter-State  Com- 

merce  Commission 
begun  by  William  R.  Hearst,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  New  York  "  American,"  charging 
the  anthracite  coal  roads  with  maintain- 
ing unreasonable  rates  by  means  of  an 
illegal  combination,  has  resulted  for  the 
time  being  in  a  victory  for  the  roads. 
The  interesting  testimony  brought  before 
the  Commission,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
interrupted  by  the  refusal  of  the  roads  to 
produce  certain  contracts,  by  which  the 
complainant's  attorney  offered  to  prove 
the  illegality  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
bination. One  of  these  contracts  related 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany at  an  exorbitant  figure  to  bribe  its 
owners  not  to  build  a  competing  railroad, 
and  others  to  contracts  with  shippers 
giving  them  for  their  coal  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  price  it  brought  at 
tide-water.  The  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  ordered  that  these  con- 
tracts be  produced,  and  when  the  roads 
refused,  the  matter  was  brought  before 
Judge  Lacombe,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court.  Judge  Lacombe's  decis- 
ion sustains  the  roads  in  all  important 
points — even  attaching  "  great  force  "  to 
a  minor  contention  that  Mr.  Hearst  had 
no  right  to  prosecute  a  case  before  the 
Commission,  as  he  was  merely  a  con- 
sumer of  coal  and  not  a  shipper.  This 
is  rather  an  alarming  suggestion,  for  if 
consumers  have  no  right  to  bring  com- 
plaints of  unreasonable  freight  rates,  then 
the  chief  sufferers  from  such  rates  are 
often  without  a  remedy  under  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law.  Upon  the  chief 
points  at  issue  between  the  roads  and  the 
Commission  the  Court  decided  that  the 
contracts  giving  the  mining  companies  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  average  price  of 
coal  at  tide-water  were  not  inter-State 
contracts  regulating  freight  rates,  but 
local  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  coal, 
and  that  the  contract  with  the  Temple  Iron 
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Company  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  new 
coal  road  had  no  relation  to  the  forms  of 
pooling  forbidden  by  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Law.  Upon  the  latter  point,  how- 
ever, the  Court's  decision  indicates  that 
another  course  of  action  is  open  to  the 
complainant.     It  says : 

The  contracts  in  a  uestion  are  parts  of  the 
machinery  by  which  this  combmation  pre- 
vented the  building  of  the  new  road.  If  the 
defendants  were  being  prosecuted  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  for  having  entered 
into  a  combination  or  contract  in  restraint  of 
trade,  the  contracts  would  be  relevant.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  prosecution  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  nor  is  the  InterrState  Commerce 
Commission  the  forum  before  whom  such  a 
prosecution  is  conducted. 

The  Commission  is  naturally  disappointed 
in  the  decision,  and  proposes  to  appeal  to 
the  higher  court.  The  decision  seems  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  legislation  con- 
ferring greater  powers  of  control  over 
inter-State  commerce  by  the  Commission. 


Child  Labor  Restriction 


The  restriction  of 
child  labor  at  the 
South  accomplished  by  the  now  famous 
Alabama  Committee  is  hardly  greater  than 
the  restriction  of  child  labor  in  New  York 
accomplished  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee organized  a  year  ago.  Former 
agitations  had  made  the  time  ripe  for 
action,  and  the  Committee,  by  effectively 
marshaling  the  forces  supporting  its 
reform  bills,  convinced  reluctant  legisla- 
tors that  the  general  public  demanded 
their  enactment  With  but  few  modifica- 
tions, the  entire  programme  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  accepted,  and  the  following 
far-reaching  changes  made  in  the  laws 
protecting  the  freedom  of  childhood : 

First.  The  perjury  of  parents  regarding  the 
ages  of  their  children  made  difficult  by  requir- 
ing the  transcript  of  church,  school,  or  other 
public  record  establishing  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements. 

Second.  Vacation  work  in  cities  prohibited 
for  children  under  fourteen  (instead  of  twelve 
as  heretofore). 

Third.  A  nine-hour  limit  substituted  for  a 
ten-hour  limit  upon  the  store  and  factory  work 
of  children  under  sixteen. 

Fourth.  The  employment  of  messenger, 
delivery,  and  office  boys  under  fourteen  for- 
bidden. 

Fifth.  The  work  of  newsboys  in  New  York 
and  Buffalo  prohibited  absolutely  for  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  restricted  to  whole- 
some hours  by  a  license  system  for  children 
between  ten  and  fourteen. 

Sixth.  The  compulsory  education  law  made 


to  support  the  child  labor  law,  by  requiring 
school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
instead  of  twelve  as  heretofore. 

The  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  of  the  University  Settlement,  is 
Chairman,  realize  that  advances  so  far- 
going  invite  a  counter  attack  on  the  part 
of  those  wishing  to  secure  a  profit  from 
the  labor  of  uneducated  and  undeveloped 
children.  They  therefore  propose  to  con- 
tinue their  activities  during  the  coming 
year,  not  only  to  guard  the  legislative 
gdins  already  made,  but  also  to  see  that 
laws  secured  are  honestly  enforced,  and 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  injurious 
forms  of  labor  prohibited  in  the  factories 
are  maintained  in  the  tenement-houses. 
The  work  is  almost  of  National  impor- 
tance, for  in  New  York  City,  the  port  of 
entry  for  nearly  all  our  immigrants,  and 
the  stopping  place  for  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  poorest,  there  is  especial  danger  of  the 
development  of  a  class  of  servile  laborers 
inconsistent  with  American  ideals.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  is  necessarily 
costly,  and  deserves  the  support  of  aU 
believers  in  an  educated  citizenship. 


The  two  most  interest- 
Labor  RepTS^enutivf  ^ng  Strikes  in  the  coun- 
try last  week  were  each 
affected  by  the  evidence  of  corruption 
brought  against  certain  of  the  labor  leaders. 
In  New  York  Samuel  J.  Parks,  the  walking 
delegate  of  the  Housesmiths',  Bridgemen's, 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  was 
arrested  upon  the  charge  of  extortion, 
and  in  Chicago  President  G.  W.  Walton, 
of  the  Restaurant-Keepers'  Association, 
was  deposed  from  his  position  for  attempt- 
ing to  act  as  mediator  between  the  leaders 
of  the  WaiteVs' Union  and  his  owa  asso- 
ciation, by  getting  the  latter  to  bribe  the 
former  to  settle  the  strike.  The  New 
York  case  was  of  exceptional  importance 
by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  arrest  of  the  walking 
delegate  was  made.  This  contained 
among  other  things  a  check  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars  given  to  Parks  to  call  off  a 
strike  in  the  Hecla  Iron  Works,  and 
cashed  for  him  at  the  office  of  the  Fuller 
Construction  Company.  This  check, 
according  to  the  testimony  submitted,  was, 
at  Parks's  request,  not  originally  made 
out  to  him  but  to  a  subordinate  officer  of 
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one  of  the  construption  companies,  and  by 
him  made  over  to  Parks,  whose  indorse- 
ment is  on  the  back  of  the  check.  In 
his  defense  Parks  claims  that  he  took  the 
money  for  his  union,  and  some  of  its 
members  have  shown  a  desire  to  shield 
him  ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  public  has 
not  been  influenced  by  these  defenses. 
Other  charges  of  extortion  from  other  firms 
have  since  been  brought  against  Parks,  and 
the  evidence  against  him  indicates  that  he 
has  made  large  sums  of  money  by  selling  his 
influence  with  his  union  to  employers  willing 
to  buy  it — sometimes  creating  difficulties, 
in  order  to  be  bought  off.  The  worst  of  the 
situation,  however,  is  the  evidence  indi- 
cating that  such  bribing  of  walking  dele- 
gates is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
some  of  the  largest  construction  companies 
paid  these  bribes  as  a  matter  of  business 
policy.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  labor 
leaders  who  demand  the  bribes  are  far 
more  guilty  than  the  employers  who  pay 
them  to  prevent  losses,  but  the  latter 
are  also  participants  in  the  crime,  whose 
consenting  to  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  other  employers  to  stand  out  against 
it.  The  evidence  presented  against 
Parks  has  materially  aided  the  Building 
Trades  Employers*  Association  in  pressing 
its  demand  for  the  acceptance  of  a  plan 
of  arbitration  in  which  walking  delegates 
are  denied  a  right  to  represent  their 
unions.  Nearly  half  of  the  building  trades 
unions  have  seceded  from  the  general 
association  because  the  latter  refused 
to  promote  a  settlement.  The  seceding 
unions  represent,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
skilled  mechanics.  In  Chicago  the  Waiters' 
Union  tied  up  nearly  all  the  important 
hotels  on  Friday  of  last  week,  arbitrarily 
refusing  to  arbitrate  with  the  employers' 
association — organized  labor  declaring 
that  it*  would  treat  only  with  individual 
employers.  This  semi-humorous  reversal 
of  the  conditions  presented  by  the  not 
infrequent  refusal  of  organized  capital  to 
treat  with  other  than  individual  employees 
aroused  public  indignation,  and  the  refusal 
of  other  unions  to  support  the  waiters 
made  it  easy  for  the  employers  to  engage 
new  help. 

A  People-.  Porum    The    recent    completing 

of  the  season  s  work  of 

the  People's  Institute  of  New  York  City 

offers  a  suitable    occasion   for  a  brief 


review  of  the  really  remarkable  scope  of 
that  season's  activities.  Ah  our  readers 
know,  the  People's  Institute  has  been 
carried  on  for  about  six  years  under 
the  management  of  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Smith.  Its  main  intention  is  to 
afford  a  People's  Forum  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  affecting  the  people's  inter- 
ests and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  hear 
ethical  addresses.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  work  is  that  of  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  and  the  unity  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people.  In  the  six 
months  of  the  last  season  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lectures  were  delivered,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  people ;  classes  in  political 
science,  ethics,  literature,  and  language 
were  carried  on  through  a  club  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Institute ;  a  Harlem  branch 
provided  for  fifty  lectures,  with  an  aver- 
age weekly  attendance  of  five  hundred. 
These  figures  give  only  in  a  statistical 
way — and  one  by  no  means  representa- 
tive— the  amount  of  work  done.  What 
the  influence  of  the  discussions  may  be  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  among  the  votes 
taken  at  the  close  of  the  discussions  and 
sent  to  Albany,  as  an  expression  of  the 
people's  feeling,  was  one  against  the  pro- 
posed weakening  of  the  tenement-house 
law,  which  stood  1,700  to  1,  and  one  in 
favor  of  legislation  about  child  labor, 
which  stood  1,400  to  nothing.  Perhaps 
the  scope  of  the  Institute  work  may  be 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the 
topics  taken  up  in  the  Sunday  night  pro- 
grammes :  Political  Corruption  (Dr.  S.  S. 
Wise);  Brotherhood  (Dr.  A.  H.  Brad- 
ford) ;  Our  Philippine  Problem  (Dr.  J.  G. 
Schurman) ;  The  Moral  Certainty  of 
Jesus  (Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer) ;  Christian  So- 
cialism (Dr.  George  Hodges);  The 
Church  and  the  Workingman  (Rev.  Merle 
Wright);  The  Art  of  Making  a  Living 
(Mr.  L.  F.  Post) ;  Arbitration  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.);  The  Salvation  Army  (Com- 
mander Booth  Tucker) ;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln (Dr.  S.  P.  Cadman) ;  What  is  Relig- 
ion ?  (Lyman  Abbott).  The  programme 
for  other  evenings  of  the  week  (carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  the  Cooper  Union) 
dealt  with  natural  science,  history,  evo- 
lution, municipal  administration,  Shake- 
speare, Italian  art,  and  many  other  topics, 
and  included  also  excellent  musical  con- 
certs.    The  power  of  such  an  institute, 
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carried  on,  as  it  largely  is,  through  the 
people  rather  than  for  the  people,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  home  for  the  various 
organizations  that  have  been  engaged  in 
this  people's  movement.  Of  the  names 
suggested  for  this  home,  that  most  com- 
monly used — the  People's  Palace — seems 
to  us  the  least  descriptive  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  People's  Forum  might  be  better ; 
but  we  fail  to  see  why  the  building  as  well 
as  I  he  movement  might  not  be  properly 
and  without  confusion  called  the  People's 
Institute.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  people  who  attend 
the  meeting  will  themselves '  be  called 
upon  to  assist  as  their  opportunities 
allow  in  raising  the  funds,  and  that  one 
appeal  directly  to  the  audience  resulted 
in  trebling  the  usual  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  in  eliciting  single  gifts  from 
workmen  which  represent  to  them  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  actual  capital 
than  the  gift  of  enormous  sums  does  to  a 
millionaire.  If  this  project  is  carried  to 
a  successful  outcome,  it  will  provide  for  an 
audience  of  from  four  to  eight  thousand ; 
will  have  a  stage  suitable  for  the  present- 
ing of  plays;  will  contain  an  organ,  so 
that  great  choral  works  may  be  given  ; 
and,  in  short,  serve  as  a  People's  Church 
(undenominational,  creedless,  and  non- 
proselyting)  ;  a  People's  Forum,  where 
men  eminent  in  public  life  may  render  an 
account  of  their  trust  and  all  questions  of 
real  public  interest  may  be  discussed ;  a 
People's  Theater ;  and  a  school  of  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science. 


_    ^  Many  important  Com- 

The  Commencement  .  1.11 

Season  mencements  were  held 

last  week,  foremost 
among  them  those  at  Columbia  and  at 
Princeton.  Columbia  graduated  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  students,  and  Presi- 
dent Butler  announced  gifts  amounting  to 
half  a  million  dollars,  $300,000  of  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  a  dormitory  of  the 
best  order,  #100,000  to  be  used  for 
the  law  school,  and  $100,000  for  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
announcement  was  also  made  that  South 
Field  would  be  acquired  by  the  Univer- 
sity on  October  1  ;  and  an  appeal  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  for  further 
contributions  to  this  object.      President 


Wilson,  speaking  at  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-sixth  annual  Commencement  at 
Princeton,  announced  that  he  had  ho  state- 
ment of  recent  gifts  to  make,  but  that  the 
time  was  ripe  and  that  during  the  comings 
year  the  University  woi»ld  reap  a  harvest 
from  the  beneficence  of  its  friends.  At 
Columbia  the  most  important  honorary 
degrees  conferred  were  those  of  Doctor  of 
Science  on  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  a  very 
promising  scientist  of  this  city ;  on  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon, 
minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology;  M.  Jules  Jusserand,  Ambas- 
sador of  France  at  Washington,  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Gov- 
ernor Odell  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
At  Princeton  Professor  Sloane  was  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  Professors  Corson  and  Crane, 
of  Cornell  University,  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters.  The  announce- 
ment that  Professor  Henry  B.  Fine  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  Ihe  Faculty  at 
Princeton  was  received  with  profound 
satisfaction  by  the  students  and  by  all 
who  know  Professor  Fine's  unusual  com- 
bination of  scholarship,  broad  sympathies, 
and  sound  judgment.  He  has  many  of 
the  qualities  which  have  identified  the 
position  of  Dean  with  the  late  Professor 
Murray  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
Princeton  men. 


During  the  first  week  of 
2l.%i^T/"Sn"i  June  the  twentieth  annual 

meeting  of  the  Union 
brought  together  at  Clifton  Springs, 
New  York,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
representatives  of  the  missions  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  societies  in  foreign 
lands.  Among  matters  of  public  inter- 
est that  came  up,  the  present  conditions 
in  the  Congo  Free  State  were  denounced 
as  "  Christian  cannibalism,"  and  a  letter 
of  protest  against  their  continuance 
was  addressed  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. First-hand  testimony  to  the  atro- 
cities there  perpetrated  under  Belgian 
rule  was  presented  from  members  of  the 
Union  now  in  Africa  and  from  others 
present  at  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Nassau,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
affirms   that   the    recent   barbarities,   f-^r 
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which  the  syndicate  engaged  in  collecting 
rubber  is  responsible,  exceed  the  worst 
eatures  of  the  worst  days  of  slave-hunting. 
The  activity  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
exposing  these  horrors  is  resented  by  a 
vindictive  policy  of  the  Belgian  authorities 
in  Africa,  in  excluding  them  from  land 
essential  to  their  work.  American  Presby- 
terians have  been  threatened  with  forcible 
eviction  unless  they  vacate  their  station 
on  the  Kasai  River,  and  other  mission- 
aries have  been  expelled  from  Juapa. 
British  B.iptists  have  rendered  much 
service  to  the  Congo  Free  State  by  con- 
tributions of  charts  and  surveys  on  the 
upper  Congo,  but  they  are  now  refused 
the  land  privileges  necessary  for  the 
extension  of  their  work.  The  letter  ad 
dressed  to  King  Leopold  remonstrates 
against  this  obstructive  policy,  as  well  as 
against  the  cruelties  whose  exposure  is 
thus  resented.  The  Czar's  recent  proc- 
lamation of  religious  liberty  was  also  dis- 
cussed. The  English  translations  of  it 
are  not  free  from  all  uncertainty.  It  is 
regarded  as  conceding  personal  Hberty  in 
worship,  but  no  opportunity  for  mission- 
ary effort  The  opening  of  industrial 
schools  in  connection  with  other  mission- 
ary work,  which  has  been  a  recent  subject 
of  discussion,  was  presented  in  a  large 
number  of  papers  and  addresses,  and 
received  hearty  indorsement.  The  papers 
and  addresses  which  occupied  an  entire 
session  with  the  topic  "  Twenty  Years 
Ago  and  Now  "  exhibited  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  political,  social,  and  relig- 
ious changes  during  that  period.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  Goodrich,  of 
Peking,  who  preached  the  annual  sermon. 
Miss  Ellen  Stone,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
House,  of  Salonika,  who  was  so  efficient 
in  freeing  Miss  Stone  from  captivity.  Dr. 
House's  account  of  the  complications  in 
Turkey,  where  he  has  resided  thirty  years, 
will  merit  attention  when  published. 


Litur^cal  Revision 


The  topic  roost  discussed 
in  the  roeeting  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
was  the  revision  of  its  liturgy,  particulirly 
in  the  sacramental  parts.  It  was  proposed 
in  the  form  for  infant  baptism  to  omit  the 
words  "conceived  and  born  in  sin."  In 
the  form  for  the  communion  service,  in- 
stead of  specifying  classes  of  evil-doers 


that  are  warned  not  to  partake — "  thieyes^ 
liars,  drunkards,  adulterers,"  etc — it  was 
proposed  to  warn  in  general  terms  those 
"who  are  continuing  in  open  and  unre- 
pented  sin."  In  the  marriage  service  it 
was  proposed  to  omit  the  word  "obey." 
The  result  was  that  the  two  forms,  old 
and  new,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Classes 
for  final  action  upon  the  question.  What- 
ever their  decision,  individual  ministers 
will  probably  exercise,  as  they  do  now, 
some  liberty  of  variation.  The  annual 
reports  show  a  gain  of  about  two  per  cent. 
in  membership  during  the  year.  The 
evangelistic  movement,  whose  specific  aim 
is  to  quicken  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church,  was  reported  as  being  strongly 
promoted,  especially  by  the  Western 
churches.  Consideration  of  a  stringent 
rule  concerning  the  remarriage  of  a 
divorced  person  was  laid  over  till  another 
year. 

*  An  advance  of  twenty 
Ed?<:?ion''8t;:iy  ?«'  Cent  in  the  receipts 
of  a  single  year  is  an 
unusual  thing  to  report,  but  none  too 
much  for  the  needs  of  the  important  edu- 
cational field  worked  by  this  old  Society. 
The  Christian  school,  academy,  and  col- 
lege have  an  influential  part  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  rural  regions  of  the 
far  West  and  Southwest,  by  giving  per- 
manence to  the  results  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary's work.  In  Utah,  in  New  Mexico, 
they  are  indispensable  in  coping  with  de* 
grading  superstitions.  One  of  the  twenty- 
two  academies  on  the  Society's  list  was 
founded  at  Carrier,  Oklahoma,  when  the 
people  there  were  living  in  sod  huts. 
Thus  the  primitive  New  England  tradition 
is  followed.  The  new  Theological  Semi- 
nary opened  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1901 
is  proving  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
need  of  the  Southern  field  for  an  educated 
ministry.  While  its  "Correspondence 
Course  "  reaches  pastors  unable  to  attend 
in  person,  it  secures  the  attendance  of 
younger  men  with  some  measure  of  train- 
ing. Five  women,  all  wives  of  ministers, 
have  been  among  its  students  the  past 
year.  The  four  colleges  aided  by  the 
Society  all  report  largely  increased  attend- 
ance, and  some  students  turned  away  foe 
lack  of  room.  It  is  strange  to  hear  of  a 
place  in  this  country  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  no  Protestant  could  live.     At  that 
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place,  however,  the  Congregfational  Edu- 
cation Society  has  recently  established  a 
school,  which  now  contains  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  children  of  school  age. 


Religious  and  Educational  Work 
in  the  Turkish  Empire 


The  political 
unrest  now 
existing  in  the 
Balkans  calls  renewed  attention,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  religious  and  educational 
work  chiefly  accomplished  there  by  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  Board  (Congrega- 
tional) has  no  less  than  130  organized 
native  churches  throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  Bulgaria,  twenty-five  of  which 
are  self-supporting.  The  Board  has  built 
no  church  in  Constantinople,  although  it 
has  an  organization  extending  to  several 
parts  of  the  city.  It  owns  sites  in  Pera 
and  Stambul,  but  a  firman,  or  permission, 
to  build  in  these  sections  of  Constantino- 
ple has  been  persistently  refused.  Even 
the  large  congregations  of  Armenian  and 
Greek  Protestants,  who  have  purchased 
lots  to  build  houses  of  worship  and  have 
funds  ready  for  that  purpose,  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  by  the  officials. 
The  churches  already  standing  in  Con- 
stantinople have  been  erected  under  the 
patronage  of  the  various  foreign  embassies. 
The  most  noteworthy  and  significant  ac- 
complishment of  the  various  missionary 
boards  in  Turkey  has  been  educational 
rather  than  religious.  They  maintain  a 
number  of  colleges  of  a  high  grade  and 
schools  of  all  grades.  Taking  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  as  a  whole,  their  colleges  are 
now  educating  about  3,000  students  and 
the  schools  about  20,000.  In  his  recently 
published  volume,  Mr.  W.  E,  Curtis  shows 
Abdul  Hamid,  the  present  Sultan,  to 
have  been  a  decided  reactionary  even  for 
a  Turk.  Between  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  present  reign,  says  this  au- 
thor, religious  liberty  prevailed  throughout 
Turkey;  and  the  Government  actually 
encouraged  Mohammedans  to  enter  the 
mission  schools.  They  came  in  large 
numbers.  Abdul  Hamid's  policy,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  restrict  education.  "  He 
would  keep  his  people  in  ignorance ;  and 
he  has  created  such  a  condition  that  no 
Mohammedan  can  attend  a  Protestant 
school  without  rendering  himself  and  his 
family  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  perse- 
cution of  all  sorts."  For  instance,  the 
father  may  be  arrested  upon  false' charges, 


sent  to  prison,  and  his  property  confis- 
cated; or,  as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us,  the 
son  may  be  accused  of  "  discontent "  (a 
prevalent  crime  I),  and  be  sent  to  prison 
for  years ;  or  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily may  be  charged  with  membership  in 
the  "  Young  Turkey  party  " — an  offense 
punishable  by  death  or  banishment  Mr. 
Curtis  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  others 
to  the  effect  that  a  Christianized  Moham- 
medan cannot  live  in  Turkey.  He  is 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,  for  as 
soon  as  the  fact  is  known  he  is  either 
assassinated  or  thrown  into  prison ;  hence 
Mohammedans  who  will  accept  Chris- 
tianity are  very  few.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  good  deal  of  missionary  work  done 
by  Protestants  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans. One  indication  of  this  is  that  about 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  are  sold 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  every  year.  This 
would  indicate  a  genuine  interest,  even 
if  the  purchasers  dare  not  reveal  their 
names,  owing  to  fear  of  the  Mohammedan 
priests  and  government  officials. 


By  the  death  last  week 
AiexJSder  McCook  of    General     Alexander 

McDowell  McCook,  there 
was  removed  one  of  the  few  remaining 
really  great  figures  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  son  of  a  soldier  who  himself  was 
killed  in  the  Civil  War,  he  was  one  of  a 
family  of  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom 
fought  in  the  war,  and  three  of  whom 
were  killed,  while  four  attained  the  rank 
of  general.  The  list  of  engagements  in 
which  General  McCook  took  part  and  in 
which  he  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  his  country  is  a  long  one,  and  includes 
Indian  fights  dating  back  as  far  as  1854, 
while  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  present  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  in 
the  campaigns  which  included  the  fight 
at  Perryvilie,  the  relief  and  capture  of 
Nashville,  the  march  to  Murfreesboro', 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  that  of 
Chickamauga.  He  left  West  Point  as  a 
lieutenant  in  1852,  entered  the  Civil  War 
as  a  captain,  and  was  rapidly  promoted 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  held 
the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General.  After 
the  war  he  was  prominent  in  the  investi- 
gation of  Indian  affairs  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  army,  was  one  of  the  delegates 
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sent  by  this  country  to  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  served  as  a  mem-^ 
ber  of  a  special  committee  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  affairs  in  the  War  Department 
after  the  vizr  with  Spain.  His  military 
rank  in  the  regular  army  was  that  of 
Major-General. 

The  Situation  in  Servia 

The  tyrannical  autocracy  of  the  youth- 
ful Alexander  of  Servia  had  long  given 
sufficient  justification  for  his  deposition, 
though  never  for  his  assassination.  A 
year  before  he  reached  his  legal  majority 
(eighteen)  at  a  banquet  to  the  Regents 
and  Ministers,  he  suddenly  put  them  all 
under  arrest,  and,  declaring  their  duties 
terminated,  immediately  assumed  control 
of  the  government  Passing  over  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  affronts  to  the  people,  last 
April  he  abrogated  the  national  constitu- 
tion for  five  minutes.  He  decreed  the 
constitution's  repeal,  and  then,  as  absolute 
monarch,  annulled  certain  progressive  laws 
passed  under  it — measures  providing  for 
freedom  of  meeting  and  of  the  press,  above 
all  the  communal  electoral  law  by  which 
greater  popular  control  of  the  Skuptshina 
or  Parliament  was  obtained — for  the  za- 
druga,  or  family  community,  still  obtains 
in  Servia ;  the  tribes,  often  a  hundred 
strong,  live  in  a  long  succession  of  con- 
nected dwellings  and  are  presided  over 
patriarchally  by  the  head  of  the  family. 
Alexander  further  deposed  the  judges  ^n 
bloc,  and  then  restored  the  constitution  to 
validity!  By  such  acts,  resulting  in  the 
disgrace  and  retirement  of  a  number  of  his 
ablest  counselors.  Ministers,  and  legisla- 
tors, he  insulted  his  independently  inclined 
people;  at  all  events,  he  did  enough  to  cause 
the  majority  to  sigh  for  Karageorgevic  rule 
again.  Indeed,  Prince  Peter  Karageorge- 
vic was  quite  justified  in  saying,  as  he 
did  a  year  ago,  "  Why  should  I  have 
agents  to  incite  revolt  and  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  my  dynasty  when  King  Alex- 
ander is  performing  this  task  better  than 
any  one  else  ?" 

Whether  Prince  Peter,  now  elected  King 
by  the  Skuptshina,  will  be  an  improve- 
ment on  his  predecessor  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  the  eyes  of  Russia  he  will  be  ; 
he  has  long  been  a  vigorous  Russophile ; 
his  marriage  with  Princess  Zorka  of  Mon- 
tenegro was  arranged  by  the  Czar,  and 


their  two  sons  have  been  trained  at  the 
Russian  military:  ncademy.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  despite 
the  Prince's  professed  shock  at  the  horri- 
ble deed  just  perpetrated,  he  will,  if  elected, 
occupy  a  blood-stained  throne,  gained 
through  regicide,  even  though  he  be  per- 
sonally innocent.  His  first  duty  should 
be  to  insist  on  the  condign  punishment  of 
Alexander's  murderers.  If  King  Peter 
does  not  do  this  spontaneously,  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  ought  to  compel  him  to 
do  so,  if  only  as  a  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  the  protection  of  legitimism  in 
government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
reported  statement  from  the  Prince  will 
be  confirmed :  "  The  nation  must  avenge 
the  crime.  It  is  imperative  under  a  civil- 
ized constitution.  A  King  who  could 
overlook  it  or  receive  a  crown  at  the  hands 
of  assassins  would  be  their  accomplice." 

Will  Servia  be  better  off  nationally  and 
internationally  under  the  new  rule  ?  Na- 
tionally, the  land  could  hardly  have  been 
worse  off  than  it  was  under  the  young 
autocrat  whose  stroke-of-state  last  April 
constitutes  his  most  prominent  claim  to 
governmental  remembrance.  Internation- 
ally, the  status  of  Servia  cannot  be  greatly 
changed,  although  in  the  murder  of  the 
an ti- Russian  Premier,  Zingar  Markovic, 
the  country  has  lost  a  notable  statesman, 
one  who  stood  in  some  such  relation  to 
Servia  as  did  the  anti-Russian  Bulgarian 
Premier,  Stambulov,  likewise  foully  assas- 
sinated, to  his  own  country.  The  new 
Prime  Minister,  the  pro-Russian  Jovan 
Avakumovic,  was  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  eleven  years  ago,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best-known  jurist  in  Servia.  He 
will  have  a  hard  task  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  the  army  and  the  civil  serv- 
ants. It  is  not  so  sure  that  he  will  steer 
a  middle  course  between  Russian  and 
Austrian  agents,  each  willing  to  aid  Servia 
for  the  present  in  return  for  an  option  on 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  a  population  of 
2,500,000  supports  an  army  of  30,000, 
which  probably  consumes  more  time  and 
treasure  in  proportion  to  the  popular 
resources  than  does  the  army  of  any  oth^r 
nation.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
pay  gave  the  final  impulse  to  the  long- 
planned  overturn  of.  the  Obrenovic  dy- 
nasty. Fortunately,  Servia's  standing 
with  the  Powers  is  not  affected  by  this 
financial  stringency.     As  with  China  and 
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Turkey,  the  creditors  of  Servia  have 
long  since  imposed  a  Commission,  which, 
sitting  at  Belgrade,  without  reference  to 
the  Government,  receives  and  administers 
for  the  benefit  of  these  creditors  the  net 
earnings  of  the  State  railways,  the  customs 
duties,  the  liquor  licenses,  the  tobacco,  salt, 
and  petroleum  monopolies. 

If  such  accounts  only  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  out  as  suit  those  who  now 
have  control  of  the  Servian  government, 
the  wholesale  butchery  of  last  week  calls 
attention,  as  nothing  else  has  done,  to  the 
thin  veneer  of  civilization  in  the  Balkans. 
Indeed,  coming  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Kishenev  horror  and  the  work  of  the 
Bulgaro-Macedonian  brigand  revolution- 
ists, we  are  reminded  that  all  southeast 
Europe — Russia  on  one  side  and  Turkey 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Balkans — is  still 
in  a  primitive  social  condition.  The  last 
doubters  among  the  Teutonic  family  of 
nations  may  now  feel  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  Slavs,  while  energetic  and  patri- 
otic, are,  as  a  division  of  the  human  family, 
excitable,  easily  blinded  by  bigotry  or  pas- 
sion, and  prone  to  violence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Slav  group  of 
nations,  Servia  has  fallen  to  a  still  lower 
level  than  that  established  by  the  army 
in  its  campaign  of  1885.  Disastrous  as 
that  campaign  was  in  its  revelations  of  a 
lack  of  fiber,  the  Servian  army  has  now 
indulged  in  something  worse— conspiracy, 
treason,  and  murder,  not  only  of  men  but 
of  defenseless  women.  King  Charles  of 
Rumania,  who  has  been  an  honorary 
colonel  in  the  Servian  army,  immediately 
severed  his  connection  with  an  organiza- 
tion which,  he  declared,  "  has  given  such 
horrible  proof  of  the  lack  of  military 
honor."  Still  more  disheartening  were 
the  illumination  of  the  capital  the  night 
after  the  murder,  the  hasty  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  absence  of  any  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  at  that  service,  above  all,  the 
official  proclamation  of  the  death  of  Colo- 
nel Naumovic,  who  had  grossly  insulted 
the  Queen,  as  "  an  officer  who  died  on 
the  field  of  honor  for  the  fatherland!" 
It  would  seem  as  if  die  one  heroic  thing 
in  die  whole  revolting  tale  was  the  instant 
shooting  of  Naumovic  by  the  young  King. 

Finally,  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
the  despatches  are  revised  by  the  now 
ruling  party,  the  Servian  people  seem  to 
be  singularly  unmoved  by  the  manner  of 


getting  rid  of  a  detested  dynasty.  Mate- 
rially prosperous  as  the  peasant  farmers 
are  in  Servia,  constituting  seven  eighths 
of  the  population,  and  ambitious  as  all 
Servians  are  to  make  their  country  great, 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  nation  which 
views  with  apathetic  indifference,  if  not 
with  a  silence  which  gives  consent,  so 
brutal  a  series  of  assassinations  as  this  has 
been. 

Reading  in  the  Home 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University  is  doing  practical  and 
valuable  work  in  endeavoring  to  aid  farm- 
ers' families  in  the  matter  of  reading; 
and  Professor  Bailey,  who  ha^  not  only 
wide  knowledge  of  his  subject  but  skill  in 
popular  presentation,  has  recently  issued 
a  little  note  in  regard  to  home  reading 
which  is  worth  considering,  not  only  by 
farmers'  wives,  but  by  wives  and  mothers 
in  households  of  every  kind.  Home 
reading  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
easily  worked  means  of  education  ;  but  it 
is  a  means  which  is  often  neglected, 
because  people  do  not  give  it  thought 
and  do  not  realize  what  can  be  done  by 
a  little  thought  Professor  Bailey,  who 
has  in  mind  the  children  of  the  farmer's 
household,  emphasizes  by  illustration  the 
importance  of  putting  the  best  reading  in 
their  hands,  and  notes  the  fact  that  if  a 
boy  likes  good  things  to  look  at  and  good 
things  to  read,  it  is  because  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  things  of  good  quality  on 
the  walls  and  on  the  book-shelves  of  his 
own  home.  The  training  of  the  eye  and 
the  training  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  education  of  every  home ;  not  in 
a  didactic  fashion,  nor  in  such  a  way  as 
to  tax  the  attention  of  the  boy  or  girl,  or 
to  impose  a  fresh  burden  on  father  or 
mother,  but  by  the  much  more  effective 
way  of  having  the  best  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  the  best  books  on  the  shelves. 
This  does  not  mean  any  additional  outlay 
of  money ;  it  is  possible  to-day  to  secure 
reproductions  of  the  best  works  of  art  in 
simple  and  excellent  forms  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  and  books  were  never  so 
cheap  in  the  whole  history  of  literature. 

The  reading  habit  in  a  ehild  ought  tp 
be  formed  early,  and  ought  to  be  formed 
at  home.  It  is  not  only  the  habit  which 
educates,  but  it  is  also  the  habit  which 
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protects.  The  boy  who  has  become  inter- 
ested in  good  books  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  at  home  in  the  evening  than  the 
boy  who  lacks  that  resource.  The  best 
way  to  keep  a  boy  out  of  temptation  and 
to  carry  him  safely  through  the  dangerous 
period  of  youth  is  to  surround  him  with 
things  at  home  that  are  more  attractive 
to  him  than  things  he  finds  abroad.  A 
wise  mother  discovered  not  long  ago  that 
her  boys  were  absent  every  evening,  and, 
upon  investigation,  she  found  that  they 
were  playing  whist  with  the  men  in  the 
stable.  Instead  of  expostulating  with 
them,  she  learned  to  play  whist  herself, 
and  to  play  it  well,  though  she  disliked 
all  kinds  of  games.  When  she  had  mas- 
tered the  game,  she  quietly  proposed  to 
her  sons  one  evening  to  play  whist  with 
her,  and  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  consciousness  on  their  part, 
that  the  scene  of  their  amusement  was 
transferred  from  the  stable  to  the  library. 
It  is  a  capital  suggestion  of  Professor 
Bailey's  to  establish  the  habit  of  reading 
aloud  in  the  family.  This  means  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  reading,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  work  involved.  It  means  the 
unity  of  the  family  circle  in  a  common 
interest  and  occupation,  and  it  is  a  capital 
way  of  evoking  the  freshness  of  thought 
and  suggestiveness  in  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Reading  aloud  ought 
to  be  a  universal  accomplishment ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  extraordinarily  rare, 
not  because  it  is  difficult  to  learn,  but 
because  so  few  people  have  ever  had  any 
practice.  The  habit  of  reading  aloud  in  a 
family,  once  formed,  trains  every  member 
to  a  certain  excellence  of  expression,  adds 
a  new  resource  to  the  family  life,  and  knits 
a  new  bond  between  the  members  of  the 
family.  When  this  habit  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  is  very  easy  to  carry  out.  The 
further  suggestion  of  setting  aside  one 
,  evening  in  each  week  for  family  reading, 
if  it  is  wisely  selected  with  reference  to 
other  interests  and  engagements,  is  good. 
The  evening  is  looked  forward  to  after  a 
time,  and  nothing  of  ordinary  importance 
is  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  Out  of 
such  informal  readings  groups  of  readers 
are  often  organized  and  neighborhoods 
interested,  and  the  atmosphere  of  secluded 
communities  is  freshened  and  vivified. 

These  hints  concern  the  mechanism  of 
home  education  ;  it  is  assuming  that  only 


the  best  material  for  that  education  will 
be  used*  Good  books,  to  put  them  on 
the  lowest  possible  basis,  are  quite  as 
interesting  as  inferior  books.  No  boy 
need  be  relegated  to  cheap  novels  because 
he  is  fond  of  fiction ;  the  libraries  are  full 
of  stories  of  adventure  and  achievement 
told  in  the  best  possible  way  ;  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  interest  a  boy  by  putting  Steven- 
son in  his  hands  as  to  give  him  some 
writer  who  has  no  sense  of  form,  no  ex- 
cellence of  style,  no  dignity  of  aim.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  read  trashy  books  for 
the  sake  of  securing  the  interest  of  an 
untrained  or  immature  mind.  Nothing 
but  the  best  ought  ever  to  be  read  in  a 
family.  It  costs  no  more  than  the  worst, 
it  is  far  more  interesting,  and  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  reading  that  conveys  any 
moral  uplifting,  or  opens  the  imagination. 

The    Ethical  Significance 
of  Money 

The  institution  of  private  property  has 
been  potent  for  moral  development  up  to 
a  certain  point  It  has  wonderfully  de- 
veloped the  economic  virtues,  industry, 
frugality,  prudence.  These,  however, 
have  been  developed  mainly  on  their 
self-regarding  side,  and  the  morality  they 
have  fostered  has  been  merely  "  embry- 
onic." Such  is  the  character,  as  Profes- 
sor Bowne  has  observed,  of  the  current 
morality  of  our  present  industrial  and 
economic  order,  which  stands  now  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  where  a  choice  is 
urgent  between  moral  advance  or  moral 
degeneration.  The  germinant  idea  of  the 
moral  advance  now  imperatively  necessary 
is  an  ethical  conception  of  money. 

That  money  is  power  no  one  needs  to 
be  told.  Every  one  assents  to  Carlyle*s 
saying :  "  Whoever  has  sixpence  is  sov- 
ereign over  all  to  the  extent  of  that  six- 
pence :  commands  cooks  to  feed  him, 
philosophers  to  teach  him,  kings  to  mount 
guard  over  him  to  the  extent  of  that  six- 
pence." This,  however,  is  a  non-ethical 
conception.  Mere  consciousness  of  power 
is  the  spring  of  tyranny.  It  must  be 
moralized  into  consciousness  of  power  as 
a  trust.  This  moral  advance  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  political  world.  The 
most  despotic  rulers  of  civilized  States 
regard  their  power  as  held,  not  for  their 
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Servia,  and  Hungary  aflFording  a  charm- 
ing and  constantly  changing  panorama 
on  each  side. 

The  palace  at  Belgrade,  where  last 
week's  tragedy  took  place,  the  Spectator 
saw  just  as  evening  was  coming  on.  As 
he  went  down  the  gang-plank  from  the 
boat  and  suffered  his  passport -to  be  rigor- 
ously scrutinized,  the  chief  of  police 
addressed  him  in  English,  saying  he  had 
once  lived  in  America.  He  was  very 
friendly,  and  ordered  a  special  policeman 
to  show  the  Spectator  about  the  city.  It 
is  a  clear,  compactly  built,  German-like 
town,  with  cobblestone-paved  streets,  and 
a  public  square,  at  one  side  of  which 
stands  the  massive  stone  palace  whose 
courtyard  so  recently  was  filled  with  the 
blood-mad  rabble  of  assassins.  Near  by 
are  a  cathedral,  a  theater,  several  attractive 
shops  and  busy  little  caf^s ;  and  the 
pleasant  air  of  peacefulness  and  comfort 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  tumultuous 
times  of  a  few  days  later  when  the  Queen 
was  forced  to  fly. 

There  are  few  large  towns  on  the 
Danube  trip,  though  one  has  several  oppor- 
tunities to  go  ashore  at  quaint  villages, 
and  the  Spectator  remembers  with  special 
pleasure  an  hour  spent  in  the  late  after- 
noon at  Mohacs,  an  almost  ideally  pastoral 
village  with  grass-grown  streets,  trim 
peasants'  cottages,  a  pretty  little  church,  a 
common,  and  bright  little  flower  gardens. 
It  was  on  this  side  of  the  Carpathian  Hills. 
The  palms  and  minarets  of  the  East  had 
disappeared;  the  Oriental  costumes  had 
given  place  to  equally  picturesque  but 
more  European  ones,  and  the  brilliant 
sunlight  caused  the  colors  to  glisten  and 
the  dark  trees  to  stand  out  against  the 
sunset  sky.  Great  boat-loads  of  home- 
coming farmers  were  being  ferried  across 
the  river,  and  stalwart,  tanned,  light-haired 
women  were  coming  down  to  their  cottage 
gates  to  meet  them,  and  their  toil-marked 
faces  grew  tender  as  the  children  trooped 
about  them.  It  was  an  idyllic  picture, 
and  seemed  to  bestow  a  new  and  unex- 
pected grace  upon  one's  idea  of  these 
semi-savage,  half-Oriental  countries.  And 
when  one  shudders  at  the  outrages  at  the 
capitals,  of  murdered  rulers,  corrupt 
ministers,  and  plotting  officers  of  state, 
a  little  memory  of  the  innocent  peace  and 


pastoral  simplicity  of  this  village,  shining 
aureoled  in  the  sunset  light,  seems  to 
soften  the  scene  and  leaven  it  with  a  savor 
of  good. 

Another  charming  little  incident  on  this 
peaceful  Danube  trip  was  during  an  eve- 
ning ashore  in  a  tiny  Servian  village.  A 
throng  of  peasants  were  clustered  about 
a  travel-stained  circus  tent  where  an  ex- 
hibition was  just  commencing.  Paying 
about  seven  cents  each  for  the  best  seats, 
we  saw  a  modest  little  performance  enacted 
evidently  by  one  family  only.  The  ring- 
master and  chief  acrobat  was  the  father, 
his  wife  and  daughter  rode  the  one  horse 
in  the  usual  "  daring  feats,"  his  two  boys 
did  some  acrobatics,  juggling,  and  trapeze 
acts,  and  his  daughter  danced  with  pretty 
grace  and  ingenuousness.  It  was  all  so 
simply  and  conscientiously  done,  the 
audience  being  most  enthusiastic,  that  it 
was  quite  touching,  and  the  Spectator  felt 
a  sudden  sympathy  for  this  hard-working 
family  who  journeyed  from  village  to 
village  earning  their  arduous  living,  and 
the  little  tent,  with  its  flaring  oil  lamps 
and  sawdust  ring  and  the  circle  of  eager 
spectators,  formed  a  picture  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

After  all,  it  is  among  people  of  this 
class  that  we  find  the  truest  phases  of 
human  nature.  They  know  not  of  politics 
and  statecraft,  of  intrigues  and  savage 
plotting.  And  the  tragedy  of  Belgrade  is 
perhaps  but  little  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  these  little  Servian  villages  along 
the  river  Danube.  The  people  till  their 
fields  and  sell  their  milk  and  guard  their 
flocks  and  pay  their  taxes,  and  one  king 
in  Belgrade  is,  to  them,  very  like  another. 
The  river  boats  pass  up  and  down  before 
them,  laden  with  foreign  passengers  and 
perhaps  a  group  of  soldiers,  and  carry 
their  wool  and  grain  and  embroidered 
cotton  to  distant  markets,  but  the  river  is 
always  the  same,  the  fields  are  sown  and 
reaped,  and  so  life  passes.  And  the 
Spectator,  as  he  sees,  in  memory,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  boy  king  hastening  down  die 
station  platform  at  Zurich  to  greet  his 
exiled  father,  thinks  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  that  meeting,  and  the 
trip  up  the  Danube  takes  on  a  new  inter- 
est to  him. 


Reclaiming  a  Commonwealth 

By  Cheesman  A.  Herrick 


NORTH  CAROLINA  has  been  the 
very  citadel  of  illiteracy  and  edu- 
cational inefficiency ;  in  a  recent 
scientific  study  of  education  she  was 
placed  with  the  lowest  expenditure  per 
capita  for  schools,  and  the  lowest  pro- 
ductive power  per  capita.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  has  been  proclaiming  to  his 
people,  from  the  tide-water  regions  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  that  theirs  is  the 
poorest  State  in  the  Union  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  the  roost  illiterate  save  one. 

Knowledge  of  the  North  State's  part 
in  the  Civil  War  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand her  subsequent  educational  history. 
Attendance  upon  a  recent  State  reunion 
of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Greensboro* 
taught  a  little  of  how  great  had  been  her 
sacrifice,  how  complete  her  subjugation. 
Broken  and  aged  men,  the  shadow  of 
their  former  selves  and  of  the  armies  in 
which  they  served,  wore  in  their  hats  a 
"  brag  feather  "  of  the  "  Tar  Heels  Bri- 
gade "  which  recited :  "  First  at  Bethel, 
Foremost  at  Gettysburg,  Furthest  at 
Chickamauga,  and  Last  at  Appomattox." 
North  Carolina,  it  further  said,  furnished 
largely  in  excess  of  her  proportion  of  the 
Confederate  army ;  from  a  war  population 
of  141,000  she  sent  to  the  field  127,000, 
and  of  these  40,000  were  lost  But  the 
loss  of  men  was  not  all ;  infinitely  greater 
were  the  wasted  wealth  and  crushed  spirits 
of  a  people  proud  and  brave.  When  the 
war  was  over,  the  special  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  gone,  and  the 
school-houses  were  deserted.  The  work 
of  Calvin  Wiley,  former  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  closed  with  Sherman's 
occupation  of  Raleigh.  To  Sherman  war 
meant  hell ;  to  North  Carolina  it  meant 
illiteracy. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  without  occupation. 
School  organization  and  school  support 
had  disappeared.  Hopeless  indeed  was 
the  outlook ;  material  needs  were  consid^ 
ered  first  It  was  ten  years  before  the 
State  University  reopened  her  doors,  but 
at  once  she  hegsm  to  work  mightily  for 
the  educational  renaissance  of  the  State. 


In  the  first  three  classes  were  the  present 
Governor,  Charles  B.  Aycock,  on  fire 
with  educational  enthusiasm  ;  the  present 
progressive  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  James  Y.  Joyner ;  and  the 
recent  President  of  the  University,  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  whose  addresses  always  pre- 
sent education  as  the  supremest  need  of  a 
democracy.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
not  less  important  work  of  another  alum- 
nus, Charles  D.  Mclver,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  training  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  men  were  leaders 
in  the  summer  institute  movement,  and 
have  assumed  the  superintendencies  in 
one-half  of  the  graded  schools  of  the 
State.  One-fifth  of  the  present  county 
superintendents  of  schools  are  also  from 
the  State  University.  Any  institution  of 
the  world  might  well  be  proud  of  the  work 
of  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  alumni 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
it  be  said  to  her  credit  that  with  her  Uni- 
versity North  Carolina  is  working  out  her 
own  educational  salvation. 

The  educational  condition  from  which 
this  State  has  arisen  is  shown  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough, 
who  became  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  1877.  There  were  then  no 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  no 
provisions  for  teachers'  institutes,  and  the 
Legislature,  lest  the  Board  of  Education 
should  exercise  its  general  powers,  had  by 
law  prohibited  it  from  securing  a  clerk 
for  the  State  Superintendent,  or  allowing 
him  any  money  for  traveling  expenses. 

Down  to  1900  the  progress  was  slight 
A  new  qualification  for  electors  was  to  be 
fixed  in  that  year,  and  the  man  for  the 
occasion  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
majority  party,  Charles  B.  Aycock.  "  In- 
telligence" was  the  watchword  of  the 
campaign ;  a  provision  before  the  people 
was  that  no  one,  white  or  black,  coming 
of  age  after  1908,  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  unless  he  could  read  and  write. 
"  Adopt  this  provision,"  said  Aycock,  "and 
if  I  am  elected  Governor,  it  will  be  my  chief 
aim  to  give  every  child  in  North  Carolina 
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the  opponunities  for  an  education."  The 
wisdom  of  universal  education  was  most 
convincingly  presented,  and  partisan  issues 
were  largely  ignored.  "  If  you  do  not 
want  more  attention  to  education,"  said 
the  frank  and  fearless  candidate,  "  don't 
vote  for  me."  Aycock  himself  made  one 
hundred  and  tight  speeches  in  that  cam- 
paign, and  his  work  was  supplemented  by 
others  who  took  the  keynote  from  their 
leader.  The  pledges  of  the  candidate 
were  widely  printed  in  the  press,  but  he 
was  not  content  with  this,  and  had  his 
platform  struck  off  in  circulars  and  then 
distributed.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Aycock  was  chosen  by  a  handsome  major- 
ity, and,  best  of  all,  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  **  Redeeming  the  pledges,"  he 
terms  his  action.  In  season  and  out  he 
is  preaching  the  gospel  of  a  new  educa- 
tional dispensation.  The  State  levy  for 
educational  purposes  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  Governor  has  worked 
directly  and  indirectly  for  additional  local 
taxation.  Marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  following  directions:  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  schools, 
the  introduction  of  the  graded  school 
system  into  smaller  cities  and  villages, 
and  the  subdivision  of  larger  districts  so 
that  the  schools  will  be  within  reach  of  all. 

Governor  Aycock  loses  no  opportunity 
to  speak  to  his  people  on  his  chosen 
theme,  and  he  is  most  skillful  in  suiting 
his  message  to  special  occasions.  One  of 
his  speeches  at  the  county  seat  of  a  remote 
mountain  county  may  be  regarded  as  typi- 
cal. Waynesville  recently  unveiled  a  me- 
morial tablet  to  the  founder  of  the  town. 
Announcements  of  this  had  the  statement 
that  the  Governor  would  be  present  and 
deliver  an  address.  It  was  to  the  whole 
^region  a  day  of  unusual  interest.  The 
inhabitants  for  many  miles  thronged  the 
streets.  As  the  gathering  was  typical  of 
the  "  mountain  whites,"  one  might  well  be 
curious  to  see  how  the  educational  Gov- 
ernor would  be  received. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  court- 
house, where  all  available  space  was  early 
occupied.  One  anxious  visitor  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  late  spent  fifteen 
minutes  in  trying  to  get  within  hearing 
distance,  and  failed.  The  address  and  its 
effect  were  nothing  less  than  wonderful. 
From  first  to  last,  the  words  were  of  a  man 
who  knew  his  subject  and  believed  in  it, 


who  knew  his  auditors  and  believed  in 
them.  The  response  showed  that  the 
hearers  were  convinced. 

The  speaker  began  by  reference  to  his 
former  appearance  on  that  platform,  and 
to  the  promise  then  made,  that  if  he  were 
elected  there  would  be  furnished  the  best 
possible  education  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  North  Carolina.  "My  election,"  he 
continued,  "  made  my  pledge  that  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  we  became  co- 
laborers  in  a  great  work."  With  true  art, 
the  belief  was  expressed  that  every  man 
in  the  assemblage  had  voted  for  him,  or 
if  there  was  one  who  did  not,  he  was 
already  sorry  for  it.  "  I  come  to  you, 
then,"  he  said,  "  to  give  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  and  to  ask  that  you  keep 
faith  with  me  by  doing  your  part  in  this 
stupendous  work." 

The  occasion  was  made  to  teach  its 
lesson;  the  founder  of  Waynesville  had 
been  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  the  part 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  from 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  campaigns  of  Greene,  had 
a  brilliant  setting.  Local  pride  was  ap- 
pealed to;  it  was  west  North  Carolina 
that  saved  the  "  State  of  Franklin  "  to  the 
Union,  and  Waynesville  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  that  work.  The  marksman- 
ship of  Carolina  riflemen  received  its 
meed  of  praise  for  service  in  the  Second 
War  with  Great  Britain,  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  Civil  War.  In  courage  and  heroic 
endeavor  the  Governor  declared  his  peo- 
ple to  be  second  to  none ;  '*  indeed,"  he 
asserted,  "  North  Carolinians  are  the  best 
people  in  the  world  ^^  hen  they  are  doing 
the  things  they  have  been  trained  to  do 
and  know  how  to  do."  The  greatest 
shame  to  a  North  Carolinian  was  to  be  a 
coward,  and  the  greatest  disgrace  to  turn 
his  back. 

North  Carolina  was  then  boldly  de- 
clared to  be  the  poorest  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  most  illiterate  save  one. 
"God  bless  South  Carolina  I"  said  the 
speaker ;  "  she  has  got  us  into  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  but  she  saves  us  the 
ignominy  of  being  the  most  illiterate  of 
States."  Next  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Why  are  you  poor  ?  Is  it  because  you 
are  lazy  ?  Yes,  you  are  lazy.  Is  it  be- 
cause you  are  thriftless  ?  Yes,  you  are 
thriftless.  Is  it  because  you  are  lawless  ? 
Yes,  you  are  lawless ;  but  you  are  neither 
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more  lazy  nor  more  lawless  than  your 
neighbors.  North  Carolina  is  poor  be- 
cause she  is  illiterate.  Massachusetts  is 
rich,  so  rich  that  it  sounds  like  a  dream  ; 
but  Massachusetts  has  furnished  splendid 
educational  opportunities.  The  trouble 
with  North  Carolina  has  been  that  we 
have  too  long  depended  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  few.  In  our  widely  separated 
communities  it  has  been  and  is  difficult  to 
bring  education  within  the  reach  of  all ; 
but  the  future  welfare  of  the  State  de- 
pends upon  this  being  done." 

The  speaker  devoted  himself  to  the 
proposition  that  the  strength  of  a  State 
can  be  adequately  measured  by  the  aver- 
age intelligence  of  its  people,  dwelling  on 
this  as  it  affects  both  political  and  indus- 
trial life.  His  illustrations  were  most* 
pointed  and  convincing.  "  When  you 
buy  manufactured  articles,"  said  he,  "  you 
buy  them  from  Massachusetts,  and  you 
pay  for  labor  worth  four  dollars  a  day ; 
but  you  pay  in  the  products  of  your  own 
labor,  which  is  worth  •fifty  cents  a  day. 
Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why,  that 
you  must  give  eight  days  of  your  labor 
for  one  day  of  that  of  the  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  because  Massachusetts 
has  taught  her  people  to  work,  and  North 
CaroHna  has  not"  "  Not  that  I  urge  a 
mere  increase  in  wages,"  he  continued; 
"doubUng  the  wages  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  would  not  double  our 
wealth;  what  we  need  is  an  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  workers.  We  need 
the  application  of  intelligence  to  our 
work.  In  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton there  is  one  patent  for  every  900 
citizens  in  the  United  States  at  large,  but 
there  is  but  one  for  every  24,000  in  North 
Carolina."  Education  was  found  to  be 
kfwwing  and  doing  something,  and.  the 
man  who  knows  and  does  the  things  that 
the  times  demand  was  declared  to  be 
something.    • 

After  disposing  of  universal  education 
as  a  general  proposition  and  showing  the 
folly  and  shortsightedness  of  educating 
the  few,  the  Governor  came  to  the  educa- 
tion of  negroes.  The  one  criticism  urged 
against  Charles  B.  Aycock  is  that  he 
favors  taxing  white  people  to  educate  the 
blacks ;  but  he  declares  that  his  plea  for 
universal  education  in  1900  meant  the 
education  of  blacks,  and,  further,  that 
when  he  said  intelligence  should  rule,  he 


did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  intelligent 
black  man.  Haywood  County,  in  which 
the  Governor  was  speaking,  has  about  six 
hundred  negroes  in  a  total  population  of 
over  sixteen  thousand,  and  the  sentiment 
was  strong  against  the  white  support  of 
black  schools.  The  discussion  of  the 
matter  before  that  audience  was  like  han- 
dling fire  over  a  powder  magazine. 

After  the  orator  was  thoroughly  en  rap- 
pari  with  his  audience,  and  his  sentiments 
had  been  again  and  again  applauded,  he 
concluded  a  brilliant  period  with  the  state- 
ment, "  Yes,  and  I  believe  in  the  educa- 
tion of  niggers  l"  This  was  uttered  with 
measured  deliberation  and  intense  feeling. 
The  audience  was  awed.  The  speaker 
paused  for  the  effect  of  what  he  had  said, 
and,  noting  disapproval,  he  added  :  "  I  per- 
ceive that  I  have  created  a  gulf  between 
myself  and  my  audience ;  but,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  you  believe  in  the  education  of 
niggers  I"  The  mountaineer  admires 
courage,  and  probably  nothing  but  the 
Governor's  fearlessness  saved  him  from 
being  hissed. 

One  could  but  admire  the  skill  with 
which  Governor  Aycock  had  captured  the 
strongholds  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy; 
but  when  he  rode  full  tilt  at  the  fortifica- 
tions of  race  prejudice,  the  seeming  self- 
interest  of  his  audience,  and  the  traditions 
of  over  two  hundred  years,  it  wai  too 
much ;  one  feared  for  the  outcome.  But 
the  speaker  was  equal  to  the  task.  He 
began  :  "  You  believe  in  the  education  of 
a  mule ;  he  isn't  worth  much  until  you 
break  him  ;  he  must  be  educated  to  work ; 
he  will  bring  no  return  and  be  a  source  of 
expense  until  he  is  trained.  You  take 
your  setter  pup  or  your  foxhound  and 
school  him ;  he  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  until  he  is  educated.  Now,"  added 
the  Governor,  "  I  think  more  of  a  nigger 
than  I  do  of  a  mule  or  a  dog,  and  the 
reasons  for  educating  a  mule  or  a  dog 
hold  to  a  greater  degree  for  educating  a 
nigger.  Intelligence  and  trained  skill  of 
our  black  men  are  necessary,"  he  contin- 
ued, "for  the  material  welfare  and  political 
security  of  our  State."  This  was  supple- 
mented by  a  discussion  of  true  and  false 
education,  illumining  and  convincing.  A 
powerful  plea  was  entered  for  education 
of  hand  and  mind,  of  white  and  blactc. 
The  education  that  North  Carolina  needs, 
it   was   said,  is  that  which  shall  train 
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men  to  keep  contracts  inviolate,  and 
which  shall  lead  them  into,  not  away  from, 
work. 

The  rest  of  the  speech  was  given  to 
removing  the  prejudice  against  local  taxa- 
tion for  schools,  and  to  inducing  the 
people  to  make  use'  of  the  educational 
facilities  offered.  The  conclusion  was 
reached,  and  presented  with  power,  that 
"  the  best  money  spent  by  any  community 
is  that  spent  for  schools,"  and  those  from 
the  local  communities  were  urged  to  go 
home,  call  a  meeting,  and  petition  the 
proper  officials  for  authority  to  place  an 
extra  levy  for  school  purposes.  The 
Governor  said  that  the  compelling  power 
of  public  opinion  must  get  and  keep  the 
children  in  school,  that  the  State  had  no 
compulsory  education  law,  and  could  not 
enforce  one  il  it  did  have  it.  A  burden 
of  responsibility  was  laid  upon  teachers 
to  get  children  to  school;  the  whole 
community  was  commissioned  a  vigilance 
committee  to  see  that  the  youth  did  not 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  Withering  was  the 
arraignment  of  the  man  who  whittles  a 
white  pine  stick  at  the  crossroads  while 
his  wife  and  children  are  making  a  living 
for  themselves  and  him.  *'  No  man  who 
respects  himself,"  it  was  said,  "  ought  to 
speak  with  such  a  one ;  tell  him  to  go  to 
work ;  to  get  his  wife  into  the  home  and 
his  children  into  the  school,  and  then  to 
come  back  and  you  will  talk  with  him." 
The  speaker  hoped  that  he  should  yet  see 
the  men  of  North  Carolina  at  work,  the 
women  in  the  homes,  and  the  children  in 
the  schools.  The  conclusion  of  this  ap- 
peal was:  "Oh,  I  wish  there  wasn't  a 
white  pine  stick  in  the  universe ;  we  have 
spent  fifty  thousand  years  in  North  Caro- 
lina whittling  white  pine  sticks  1"     The 


speaker  also  paid  his  respects  to  the  man 
who  keeps  his  children  from  school 
because  he  says  it  will  injure  them  to  walk 
a  mile  or  two  to  attend,  but  who  compels 
them  to  carry  corn  for  three  miles  to  mill. 

The  conclusion  was  a  call  for  self- 
sacrifice  and  labor.  "  This  is  our  busi- 
ness," said  the  Governor ;  "  education 
that  we  do  not  work  for  will  do  us  little 
good.  I  would  not  accept  schools  as  a 
free  gift  from  a  millionaire;  I  want  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  pay  the  price 
of  education  and  then  they  will  appreciate 
what  it  means."  While  the  call  was  to 
a  difficult  task,  the  speaker  said  he  knew 
his  people,  and  felt  sure  that  they  would 
not  be  found  wantin^^.  He  had  confidence 
in  the  unmixed  and  uncontaminated  white 
'  race  of  North  Carolina.  As  Governor  he 
bade  his  hearers  join  him  in  placing  a 
school  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of 
the  State. 

The  logic  of  the  speech  was  convincing, 
the  earnestness  of  the  speaker  was  irre- 
sistible, the  respoose  of  the  audience  was 
spontaneous.  Charles  B.  Aycock  and 
those  he  modestly  represents  are  reha- 
bilitating a  State ;  they  are  building  the 
broad  foundations  of  universal  education 
for  the  superstructure  of  North  Carolina's 
political  and  economic  future.  Prog- 
ress in  recent  years  has  been  marked  ; 
already  North  Carolina  can  give  a  new 
account  of  herself.  The  per  capita  ex- 
penditure on  education  increased  from  six- 
teen cents  in  1870  to  fifty-one  cents  in 
1900,  while  the  average  earning  power  of 
the  people  more  than  doubled  in  the 
decade  ending  1900;  but  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  North  Carolina's  achieve- 
ment is  a  light  to  lighten  other  States,  as 
well  as  her  own  glory. 


The   Hour  and   the   Man 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

No  man  can  choose  what  coming  hours  may  bring 
To  him  of  need,  of  joy,  of  suffering ; 
But  what  his  soul  shall  bring  unto  each  hour 
To  meet  its  challenge — this  is  in  his  power. 


THE    FOREST" 

BY     STEWART     EDWARD     WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  "Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 

XIV On   Walking  Through  the  Woods 

From  Dick  those  words  meant  a  great 
deal.  For  woods-walking  differs  as  widely 
from  ordinary  walking  as  trap  shooting 
from  field  shooting.  A  good  pedestrian 
may  tire  very  quickly  in  the  forest.  No 
two  successive  steps  are  of  the  same 
length;  no  two  successive  steps  fall  on 
the  same  quality  of  footing ;  no  two  suc- 
cessive steps  are  on  the  same  level. 
Those  three  are  the  major  elements  of 
fatigue.  Add  further  the  facts  that  your 
way  is  continually  obstructed  both  by 
real  difficulties — such  as  trees,  trunks,  and 
rocks — and  lesser  annoyances,  such  as 
branches,  bushes,  and  even  spider-webs. 
These  things  all  combine  against  endur- 
ance. The  inexperienced  does  not  know 
how  to  meet  them  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  The  tenderfoot  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  muscular  and  mental  rigidity 
against  a  fall  or  a  stumble  or  a  cut  across 
the  face  from  some  one  of  the  infinitely 
numerous  woods  scourges.  This  rigidity 
speedily  exhausts  the  vital  force. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  it  Its 
practical  side  might  be  infinitely  extended. 
Woodsmen  are  tough  and  enduring  and 
in  good  condition ;  but  no  more  so  than 
the  average  college  athlete.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  men  of  the  latter  class 
walked  to  a  standstill.  I  mean  exactly 
that  They  knew  and  were  justly  proud 
of  their  physical  condition,  and  they  hated 
to  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  that 
the  rest  of  us  were  more  enduring.  As  a 
consequence,  they  played  on  their  nerve, 
beyond  their  physical  powers.  When  the 
collapse  came,  it  was  complete.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  a  crew  of  men  turning  out 
from  a  lumber  camp  on  the  Sturgeon 
River  to  bring  in  on  a  litter  a  young  fellow 
who  had  given  out  while  attempting  to 
follow  Bethel  Bristol  through  a  hard  day. 
Bristol  said  he  dropped  finally  as  though 
he  had  been  struck  on  the  head.  The 
woodsman  had  thereupon  built  him  a 
little  fire,  made  him  as  comfortable  as 
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WE  found  ourselves  peering 
through  the  thicket  at  a  little 
reed  and  grass  grown  body  of 
water  a  few  acres  in  extent.  A  short 
detour  to  the  right  led  us  to  an  outlet — a 
brook  of  a  width  and  dash  that  convinced 
us  that  the  little  pond  was  only  a  stopping- 
place  in  the  stream,  and  not  a  headwaters 
as  we  had  at  first  imagined.  Then  a 
nearer  approach  led  us  past  pointed  tree- 
stumps  exquisitely  chiseled  with  the  marks 
of  teeth,  so  we  knew  that  we  looked,  not  on  a 
natural  pond,  but  on  the  work  of  beavers. 

I  examined  the  dam  more  closely.  It 
was  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  big  trees  had 
been  felled  exactly  along  the  most  effect- 
ive lines,  the  efficiency  of  the  filling  in, 
and  the  just  estimate  of  the  waste  water 
to  be  allowed.  We  named  the  place 
obviously  Beaver  Pond,  resumed  our 
packs,  and  pushed  on. 

Now  I  must  be  permitted  to  celebrate 
by  a  little  the  pluck  of  Dick.  He  was 
quite  unused  to  the  tump-line  ;  compara- 
tively inexperienced  in  woods- walki ng ; 
and  weighed  but  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds.  Yet  not  once  in  the  course 
of  that  trip  did  he  bewail  his  fate. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  first  afternoon 
I  dropped  behind  to  see  how  he  was  mak- 
ing it.  The  hloy  had  his  head  down,  his 
lips  shut  tight  together,  his  legs  well  strad- 
dled apart  As  I  watched  he  stumbled 
badly  over  the  merest  twig. 

•*  Dick,"  said  I,  "  are  you  tired  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  confessed,  frankly. 

"  Can  you  make  it  another  half-hour  ?" 

"  I  guess  so ;  Til  try." 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  we  dropped 
our  packs.  Dick  had  manifested  no  im- 
patience— not  once  had  he  even  asked 
how  nearly  time  was  up — but  now  he 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  going  to 
stop,"  said  he,  simply. 

>  Copyright.  1901,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 
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possible  with  both  coats,  and  hiked  for 
assistance.  I  once  went  into  the  woods 
with  a  prominent  college  athlete.  We 
walked  rather  hard  over  a  rough  country 
until  noon.  Then  the  athlete  lay  on  his 
back  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  I  fin- 
ished alone  the  business  we  had  come  on. 
Now,  these  instances  do  not  imply  that 
Bristol,  and  certainly  not  myself,  were 
any  stronger  physically,  or  possessed 
more  nervous  force,  than  the  men  we  had 
tired  out.  Either  of  them  on  a  road  could 
have  trailed  us,  step  for  step,  and  as  long 
as  we  pleased.     But  we  knew  the  game. 

It  comes  at  the  last  to  be  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience.  Any  man  can  walk 
in  the  woods  all  day.  at  som^  gait.  But 
his  speed  will  depend  on  his  skill.  It  is 
exactly  like  making  your  way  through 
heavy,  dry  sand.  As  long  as  you  restrain 
yourself  to  a  certain  leisurely  plodding, 
you  get  along  without  extraordinary  eflFort, 
while  even  a  slight  increase  of  speed 
drags  fiercely  at  your  feet.  So  it  is  with 
the  woods.  As  long  as  you  walk  slowly 
enough  so  that  you  can  pick  your  footing, 
and  lift  aside  easily  the  branches  that 
menace  your  face,  you  will  expend  little 
nervous  energy.  But  the  slightest  press- 
ing, the  slightest  inclination  to  go  beyond 
what  may  be  called  your  physical  fore- 
sight, lands  you  immediately  in  diflSculties. 
You  stumble,  you  break  through  the  brush, 
you  shut  your  eyes  to  avoid  sharp  switch- 
ings. The  reservoir  of  your  energy  is 
open  full  cock.  In  about  an  hour  you 
feel  very,  very  tired.- 

This  principle  holds  rigidly  true  of 
every  one,  from  the  softest  tenderfoot  to 
the  expertest  forest  runner.  For  each 
there  exists  a  normal  rate  of  travel,  beyond 
which  are  penalties.  Only,  the  forest  run- 
ner, by  long  use,  has  raised  the  exponent 
of  his  powers.  Perhaps  as  a  working 
hypothesis  the  following  might  be  recom- 
mended :  One  good  step  is  worth  six  stum- 
bling steps  ;  go  only  fast  enough  to  assure 
thai  good  one. 

You  will  learn  besides  a  number  of 
things  practically  which  memory  cannot 
summon  to  order  for  instance  here. 
"  Brush  slanted  across  your  path  is  easier 
lifted  over  your  head  and  dropped  behind 
you  than  pushed  aside,"  will  do  as  an 
example. 

A  good  woods  walker  progresses  with- 
out anparent  hurry.     I  have  followed  the 


disappearing  back  of  Tawabinisdy  when, 
as  my  companion  elegantly  expressed  it, 
"if  you  stopped  to  spit  you  got  lost." 
Tawabinisay  wandered  through  the  forest, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  humming  a  little 
Indian  hymn.  And  we  were  breaking 
madly  along  behind  him  with  the  crashing 
of  many  timbers. 

Of  your  discoveries  probably  one  of 
the  most  impressive  will  be  that  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  woodcraft  the  word 
"  mile  "  has  been  entirely  left  out.  To 
count  by  miles  is  a  useless  and  orna- 
mental elegance  of  civilization.  Some  of 
us  once  worked  hard  all  one  day  only  to 
camp  three  miles  down-stream  from  our 
resting-place  of  the  night  before.  And 
the  following  day  we  ran  nearly  sixty  with 
the  current.  The  space  of  measured 
country  known  as  a  mile  may  hold  you  five 
minutes  or  five  hours  from  your  destina- 
tion. The  Indian  counts  by  time;  and 
after  a  little  you  will  follow  his  example. 
"Four  miles  to  Kettle  Portage"  means 
nothing.  "  Two  hours  to  Kettle  Portage  " 
does.  Only,  when  an  Indian  tells  you 
two  hours,  you  would  do  well  to  count  it 
as  four. 

Well,  our  trip  practically  amounted  to 
seven  days  to  nou  here ;  or  perhaps  seven 
days  to  everywhere  would  be  more  accu- 
rate. It  was  all  in  the  high  hills  until 
the  last  day  and  a  half,  and  generally  in 
the  hardwood  forests.  Twice  we  inter- 
sected and  followed  for  short  distances 
Indian  trails,  neither  of  which  apparently 
had  been  traveled  since  the  original  party 
that  had  made  them.  They  led  across 
country  for  greater  or  lesser  distances  in 
the  direction  we  wished  to  travel,  and 
then  turned  aside.  Three  limes  we  blun- 
dered on  little  meadows  of  moose-grass. 
Invariably  these  were  tramped  muddy 
like  a  cattle-yard,  where  the  great  animals 
had  stood  as  lately  as  the  night  before. 
Caribou  were  not  uncommon.  There 
were  a  few  deer,  but  not  many,  for  the 
most  of  the  deer  country  lies  to  the  south 
of  this  our  district  Partridges,  as  we 
had  anticipated,  lacked  in  such  high 
country. 

In  the  course  of  the  five  days  and  a 
half  we  were  in  the  hills  we  discovered 
six  lakes  of  various  sizes.  The  smallest 
was  a  mere  pond.  The  largest  would 
measure  some  three  or  four  miles  in  diam- 
eter.    We  c^me  upon  that  very  late  one 
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afternoon.  A  brook  of  some  size  crossed 
our  way,  so,  as  was  our  habit,  we  promptly 
turned  up-stream  to  discover  its  source. 
In  the  high  country  the  headwaters  are 
never  more  than  a  few  miles  distant;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  magnitude  of  this 
indicated  a  lake  rather  than  a  spring  as 
the  supply.  The  lake  might  be  Kawdgama. 

Our  packs  had  grown  to  be  very  heavy, 
for  they  had  already  the  weight  of  nine 
hours  piled  on  top.  And  the  stream  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  follow.  It  flowed 
in  one  of  those  aggravating  little  ravines 
whose  banks  are  too  high  and  steep  and 
uneven  for  good  footing,  and  whose  beds 
are  choked  with  a  too  abundant  growth. 
In  addition,  there  had  fallen  many  trees 
over  which  one  had  to  climb.  We  kept 
at  it  for  perhaps  an  hour.  The  brook 
continued  of  the  same  size,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  same  character.  Dick  for  the 
first  time  suggested  that  it  might  be  well 
to  camp. 

"  We've  got  good  water  here,"  he  argued 
quite  justly,  "  and  we  can  push  on  to- 
morrow just  as  well  as  to-night" 

We  balanced  our  packs  against  a  pros- 
trate tree-trunk.  Billy  contributed  his 
indirect  share  to  the  argument 

"  I  lak'  to  have  the  job  mak'  heem  this 
countree  all  over,"  he  sighed.  "  I  mak' 
heem  more  leveL" 

"  All  right,"  I  agreed ;  "  you  fellows  sit 
here  and  rest  a  minute,  and  I'll  take  a 
whirl  a  little  ways  ahead." 

I  slipped  my  tump-line,  and  started  on 
light  After  carrying  a  heavy  pack  so 
long,  I  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  The 
thicket,  before  so  formidable,  amounted 
to  nothing  at  all.  Perhaps  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  day's  work  was  in  reality 
over  lent  a  little  factitious  energy  to  my 
tired  legs.  At  any  rate,  the  projected  two 
hundred  feet  of  my  investigations  stretched 
to  a  good  quarter-mile.  At  the  end  of  that 
space  I  debouched  on  a  widening  of  the 
ravine.  The  hardwood  ran  off  into  cedars. 
I  pushed  through  the  stiff  rods  and  yield- 
ing fans  of  the  latter,  and  all  at  once  found 
myself  leaning  out  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake. 

It  was  almost  an  exact  oval,  and  lay  in 
a  cup  of  hills.  Three  wooded  islands, 
swimming  like  ducks  in  the  placid  eve- 
ning waters,  added  a  touch  of  diversity. 
A  huge  white  rock  balanced  the  com- 
position to  the  left,  and  a  single  white 


sea-gull,  like  a  snowflake  against  pines, 
brooded  on  its  top. 

I  looked  abroad  to  where  the  perfect 
reflection  of  the  hills  confused  the  shore 
line.  I  looked  down  through  five  feet  of 
crystal  water  to  where  pebbles  shimmered 
in  refraction.  I  noted  the  low  rocks  jut- 
ting from  the  wood's  shelter  whereon  one 
might  stand  to  cast  a  fly.  Then  I  turned 
and  yelled  and  yelled  and  yelled  again  at 
the  forest 

Billy  came  through  the  brush,  crashing 
in  his  haste.  He  looked  long  and  com- 
prehendingly.  Without  further  speech,  we 
turned  back  to  where  Dick  was  guarding 
the  packs. 

That  youth  we  found  profoundly  indif- 
ferent 

"  Kawdgama,"  we  cried,  "  a  quarter- 
mile  ahead." 

He  turned  on  us  a  lackluster  eye. 

"  You  going  to  camp  here  ?"  he  in- 
quired, dully, 

"  Course  not  I  We'll  go  on  and  camp 
at  the  lake. 

"  All  right,"  he  replied. 

We  resumed  our  packs,  a  little  stiffly 
and  reluctantly,  for  we  had  tasted  of 
woods  travel  without  them.  At  the  lake 
we  rested. 

"  Going  to  camp  here  ?"  inquired  Dick. 

We  looked  about,  but  noted  that  the 
ground  under  the  cedars  was  hummocky, 
and  that  the  hardwood  grew  on  a  slope. 
Besides,  we  wanted  to  camp  as  near  the 
shore  as  possible.  Probably  a  trifle  far- 
ther along  there  would  be  a  point  of  high 
land  and  delightful  little  paper-birches. 

"No,"  we  answered,  cheerfully,  "this 
isn't  much  good.  Suppose  we  push  along 
a  ways  and  find  something  better." 

"  All  right,"  Dick  replied. 

We  walked  perhaps  a  half-mile  more 
to  the  westward  before  we  discovered 
what  we  wanted,  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  or  that 
place.  Billy  and  I  were  feeling  pretty 
good.  After  such  a  week,  Kawdgama  was 
a  tonic.     Finally  we  agreed. 

"  This'll  do,"  said  we. 

"  Thank  God  I"  said  Dick,  unexpected- 
ly ;  and  dropped  his  pack  to  the  ground 
with  a  thud,  and  sat  on  it 

I  looked  at  him  closely.  Then  I  undid 
my  own  pack. 

"  Billy,"  said  I,  "  start  in  on  grub. 
Never  mind  the  tent  just  now," 
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"A'  right,"  grinned  Billy.  He  had 
been  making  his  ovn  observations. 

"  Dick,"  said  I,  "  let's  go  down  and 
sit  on  the  rock  over  the  water.  We  might 
fish  a  little." 

"  All  right,"  Dick  replied. 

He  stumbled  dully  after  me  to  the 
shore. 

"  Dick,"  I  continued,  "  you're  a  kid, 
and  you  have  high  principles,  and  your 
mother  wouldn't  like  it,  but  I'm  going  to 
prescribe  for  you,  and  I'm  going  to  insist 
on  your  following  the  prescription.  This 
flask  does  not  contain  fly  dope  ;  that's  in 
the  other  flask.  It  contains  whisky.  I 
have  had  it  in  my  pack  since  we  started, 
and  it  has  not  been  opened.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  whisky  in  the  woods,  not  because 
I  am  temperance,  but  because  a  man  can't 
travel  on  it  But  here  is  where  you  break 
your  heaven-born  principles.     Drink." 

Dick  hesitated,  then  he  drank.  By  the 
time  grub  was  ready  his  vitality  had  come 
to  normal,  and  so  he  was  able  to  digest 
his  food  and  get  some  good  out  of  it. 
Otherwise  he  could  not  have  done  so. 
Thus  he  furnished  an  admirable  example 
of  the  only  real  use  for  whisky  in  woods 
travel.  Also  it  was  the  nearest  Dick  ever 
came  to  being  completely  played  out. 

That  evening  was  delightful.  We  sat 
on  the  rock  and  watched  the  long  north- 
country  twilight  steal  up  like  a  gray  cloud 
from  the  east  Two  loons  called  to  each 
other,  now  in  the  shrill  maniac  laughter, 
now  with  the  long,  mournful  cry.  It  needed 
just  that  one  touch  to  finish  the  picture. 
We  were  looking,  had  we  but  known  it, 
on  a  lake  no  white  man  had  ever  visited 
before.  Clement  alone  had  seen  Kawd- 
gama,  so  in  our  ignorance  we  attained 
much  the  same  mental  attitude.  For  I 
may  as  well  let  you  into  the  secret ;  this 
was  not  the  fabled  lake  after  all.  We 
found  that  out  later  from  Tawabinisdy. 
But  it  was  beautiful  enough,  and  wild 
enough,  and  strange  enough  in  its  splen- 
did wilderness  isolation  to  fill  the  heart 
of  the  explorer  with  a  great  content 

Having  thus,  as  we  thought,  attained 
the  primary  object  of  our  explorations,  we 
determined  on  trying  now  for  the  second — 
that  is,  the  investigation  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  River.  Trout  we  had  not 
accomplished  at  this  lake,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  fish  of  some  sort  was  attested  by 
the  presence  of  the  two  loons  and  the 


gull,  so  we  laid  our  non-success  to  fisher- 
man's luck.  After  two  false  starts  we 
managed  to  strike  into  a  good  country 
near  enough  our  direction.  The  travel 
was  much  the  same  as  before.  The  second 
day,  however,  we  came  to  a  surveyor's 
base-line  cut  through  the  woods.  Then 
we  followed  that  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience. The  base-line,  cut  the  fall  before, 
was  the  only  evidence  of  man  we  saw  in 
the  high  country.  It  meant  nothing  in 
itself,  but  was  intended  as  a  starting-point 
for  the  township  surveys,  whenever  the 
country  should  become  civilized  enough 
to  warrant  them.  That  condition  of 
affairs  might  not  occur  for  years  to  come. 
Therefore  the  line  was  cut  out  clear  for  a 
width  of  twenty  feet 

We  continued  along  it  as  along  a  trail 
until  we  discovered  our  last  lake — a  body 
of  water  possessing  many  radiating  arms. 
This  was  the  nearest  we  came  to  the  real 
Kawdgama.  If  we  had  skirted  the  lake, 
mounted  the  ridge,  followed  a  creek  bed, 
mounted  another  ridge,  and  descended  a 
slope,  we  should  have  made  our  discovery. 
Later  we  did  just  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  Tawabinisdy  himself.  Floating  in  the 
birch  canoe  we  carried  with  us,  we  looked 
back  at  the  very  spot  on  which  we  stood 
this  morning. 

But  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and  so 
missed  our  chance.  However,  we  were 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  for  we  imag- 
ined we  had  really  made  the  desired  dis- 
covery. 

Nothing  of  moment  happened  until  we 
reached  the  valley  of  the  River.  Then 
we  found  we  were  treed.  We  had  been 
traveling  all  the  time  among  hills  and 
valleys,  to  be  sure,  but  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion. Even  the  bottom-lands,  in  which 
lay  the  lakes,  were  several  hundred  feet 
above  Superior.  Now  we  emerged  from 
the  forest  to  find  ourselves  on  bold  moun- 
tains at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  main  valley.  And  in  the  main 
valley  we  could  make  out  the  River. 

It  was  rather  dizzy  work.  Three  or 
four  times  we  ventured  over  the  rounded 
crest  of  the  hill,  only  to  return  after  forty 
or  fifty  feet  because  the  slope  had  become 
too  abrupt.  This  grew  to  be  monotonous 
and  aggravating.  It  looked  as  though  we 
might  have  to  parallel  the  River's  course, 
like  scouts  watching  an  army,  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.     Finally  a  little  ravine  gave 
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us  hope.  We  scrambled  down  it ;  ended 
in  a  very  steep  slant,  and  finished  at  a 
sheer  tangle  of  cedar-roots.  The  latter 
we  attempted.  Billy  went  on  ahead.  I 
let  the  packs  down  to  him  by  means  of  a 
tump-line.  He  balanced  them  on  roots 
until  I  had  climbed  below  him.  And  so 
on.  It  was  exactly  like  letting  a  bucket 
down  a  well.  If  one  of  the  packs  had 
slipped  off  the  cedar-roots,  it  would  have 
dropped  like  a  plummet  to  the  valley,  and 
landed  on  Heaven  knows  what  The 
same  might  be  said  of  ourselves.  We  did 
this  because  we  were  angry  all  through. 

Then  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  cedar 
roots.  Right  and  left  offered  nothing; 
below  was  a  sheer,  bare  drop.  Absolutely 
nothing  remained  but  to  climb  back, 
heavy  patks  and  all,  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  False  hopes  had  wasted  a 
good  half  day  and  innumerable  foot- 
pounds. Billy  and  I  saw  red.  We  bowed 
our  heads  and  snaked  those  packs  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  at  a  gait  that  ordina- 
rily would  have  tired  us  out  in  fifty  feet 
Dick  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up.  When 
we  reached  the  top  we  sat  down  to  wait 
for  him.  After  a  while  he  appeared, 
climbing  leisurely.  He  gazed  on  us  from 
behind  the  mask  of  his  Indian  imperturb- 
ability. Then  he  grinned.  That  did  us 
good,  for  we  all  three  laughed  aloud,  and 
buckled  down  to  business  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind. 

That  day  we  discovered  a  most  beau- 
tiful waterfall.  A  stream  about  twenty 
feet  in  width,  and  with  a  good  volume  of 
water,  dropped  some  three  hundred  feet 
or  more  into  the  River.  It  was  across 
the  valley  from  us,  so  we  had  a  good 
view  of  its  beauties.  Our  estimates  of  its 
height  were  carefully  made  on  the  basis 
of  some  standing  pine  that  grew  near  its 
foot. 

And  then  we  entered  a  steep  little 
ravine,  and  descended  it  with  misgivings 
to  a  cafion,  and  walked  easily  down  the 
cafton  to  a  slope  that  took  us  by  barely 
sensible  gradations  to  a  wooded  plain. 
At  six  o'clock  we  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  River,  and  the  hills  were  behind  us. 

01  our  downstream  travel  there  is  little 


really  to  be  said.  We  established  a  num- 
ber of  facts — that  the  River  dashes  most 
scenically  from  rapid  to  rapid,  so  that 
the  stagnant-pool  theory  is  henceforth 
untenable ;  that  the  hills  get  higher  and 
wilder  the  farther  you  penetrate  to  the 
interior,  and  their  cliffs  and  rock-preci- 
pices bolder  and  more  naked ;  that  there 
are  trout  in  the  upper  reaches,  but  not  so 
large  as  in  the  lower  pools ;  and,  above 
all,  that  travel  is  not  a  joy  forever. 

For  we  could  not  ford  the  River  above 
the  Falls — it  is  too  deep  and  swift.  As 
a  consequence,  we  had  often  to  climb, 
often  to  break  through  the  narrowest 
thicket  strips,  and  once  to  feel  our  way 
cautiously  along  a  sunken  ledge  under  a 
sheer  rock  cliff.  That  was  Billy's  idea. 
We  came  to  the  sheer  rock  cliff  after  a 
pretty  hard  scramble,  and  we  were  most 
loth  to  do  the  necessary  climbing.  Billy 
suggested  that  we  might  be  able  to  wnde. 
As  the  pool  below  the  cliff  was  black 
water  and  of  indeterminate  depth,  we 
scouted  the  idea.  Billy,  however,  poked 
around  with  a  stick,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
discovered  a  little  ledge  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
below  the  surface.  Tnis  was  spectacular, 
but  we  did  it  A  slip  meant  a  swim  and 
the  loss  of  the  pack.  We  did  not  happen 
to  slip.  Shortly  after  we  came  to  the  Big 
Falls,  and  so,  after  further  painful  experi- 
ment, descended  joyfully  into  known  coun- 
try. 

The  freshet  had  gone  down,  the  weather 
had  warmed,  the  sun  shone,  we  caught 
trout  for  lunch  below  the  Big  Falls ;  every- 
thing was  lovely.  By  three  o'clock,  after 
thrice  wading  the  stream,  we  regained 
our  canoe — now  at  least  forty  feet  from 
the  water.  We  paddled  across.  Deuce 
followed  easily,  where  a  week  before  he 
had  been  sucked  down  and  nearly 
drowned.  We  opened  the  cache  and 
changed  our  very  travel-stained  garments. 
We  cooked  ourselves  a  luxurious  meal.  We 
built  a- friendship-fire.  And  at  last  we 
stretched  our  tired  bodies  full  length  on 
balsam  a  foot  thick,  and  gazed  drowsily  at 
the  canvas-blurred  moon  before  sinking 
to  a  dreamless  sleep. 
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WHILE  the  information  received 
in  Washington  concerning  Cer- 
vera's  presence  in  Santiago  was 
not  absolutely  trustworthy,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently reliable  to  justify  the  taking  of  risk, 
and  it  was  determined  to  order  Schley  to 
Santiago.  There  were  some  disposed  to 
criticise  this  decision,  but  a  choice  had  to 
be  made  between  Cienfuegos  and  Santiago, 
and,  regrettable  as  would  have  been  the 
entrance  of  the  Spanish  ships  into  the 
former  port,  it  was  believed  that  Schley 
would  be  able  to  move  swiftly  and  engage 
the  enemy's  fleet  if  it  tried  to  make  Cien- 
fuegos from  Santiago,  or  to  blockade  it  in 
the  latter  harbor  in  case  of  its  failure  to 
escape  from  it  before  our  ships  arrived. 
Rear* Admiral  Sampson  was  therefore  in- 
formed that  the  report  of  Cervera's  arrival 
at  Santiago  "  might  very  well  be  correct," 
and  he  was  strongly  advised  "to  send 
word  immediately  by  the  Iowa  to  Schley 
to  proceed  at  once  off  Santiago  de  Cuba 
with  his  whole  command,  leaving  one 
small  vessel  off  Cienfuegos."  Sampson 
received  this  message  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  20,  and  at  once  prepared 
instructions  to  Schley.  Sampson  also 
sent  by  the  Iowa  a  memorandum  from 
Commander  McCalla,  describing  a  good 
landing-pl  ice  for  troops  at  Savanilla  Point, 
a  short  distance  from  Cienfuegos.  This 
memorandum  stated  that  the  Cubans  had 
perfect  knowledge  of  v;hat  was  going  on 
inside  the  city,  and  gave  information  of 
the  Spanish  fortifications  defending  the 
place. 

These  despatches  were  delivered  to 
Commodore  Schley  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Iowa  and  Dupont  Casting, 
as  they  did,  a  doubt  upon  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  ships  in  Cienfuegos,  his 
efforts  should  have  been  redoubled  to 
settle  beyond  question  whether  the  enemy 
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were  in  that  port.  On  May  22  he  stood 
in  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  by  means  of  glasses  attempted  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Spanish  ships  were 
inside.  He  also  sent  a  lookout  aloft 
But  the  harbor  of  Cienfuegos  is  so 
formed  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  from  the  sea,  and  he  gained 
no  information  of  value.  « 

Sampson  received  corroboration  of  the 
report  of  Cervera's  presence  in  Santiago, 
and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  moniing  of 
May  21  prepared  new  instructions  to 
Schley,  which  were  sent  by  the  Marble- 
head.  In  this  communication  Schley  was 
informed  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was 
probably  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  "  If  you 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  not  at  Cien- 
fuegos," Sampson  wrote,  "proceed  with 
all  despatch,  but  cautiously,  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and,  if  the  enemy  is  there,  block- 
ade him  in  port."  Concerned  about  the 
early  delivery  of  the  orders  sent  by  the 
Marblehead,  Sampson  ordered  the  gun- 
boat Hawk  to  convey  a  duplicate  to  Schley, 
and  accompanied  it  by  a  memorandum 
which  left  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of 
Cervera  at  Santiago.  "  It  is  thought  that 
the  inclosed  instructions  will  reach  you 
by  2  o'clock  A.M.,  May  23,"  Sampson  said 
"  This  will  enable  you  to  leave  be:ore  day- 
light (regarded  very  important),  so  that 
your  direction  may  not  be  noticed  and  be 
at  Santiago  a.m.  May  24," 

It  is  now  necessary  to  shift  the  scene 
to  Schley  at  Cienfuegos.  On  the  night 
of  May  22  he  noticed  lights  on  shore, 
arranged  in  line  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  signals.  These  lights  appeared 
again  on  the  night  of  May  23.  They 
were  noticed  by  other  officers  of  his  com- 
mand, and  caused  considerable  specula- 
tion. Nothing  was  done  to  ascertain  what 
they  were,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
send  a  boat  to  the  shore  to  communi- 
cate with  the  insurgents,  who,  as  the 
McCalla  memorandum  stated,  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cienfuegos.     In  view  of  this 
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memorandum,  it  is  surprising  that  Com- 
modore Schley,  in  official  communications, 
should  have  stated  that  he  '^  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  there  were  any  insurgents  about 
Cienfuegos  who  were  friendly  to  us  until 
the  Marblehead  arrived  on  the  24th.*" 
Schley  claims  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
McCalla  memorandum  by  the  Iowa  or 
Dupont,  though  he  admits  it  reached  him 
at  8:15  a.m..  May  23,  by  the  Hawk.  The 
Hawk  delivered  her  despatches  before 
the  Marblehead  arrived.  In  order  to 
save  time,  Sampson  accompanied  the 
Hawk  some  eighteen  miles  from  Key 
West,  writing,  as  his  flagship  and  the 
despatch-boat  sped  along,  the  instruction 
urgently  directing  Schley  to  hasten  to 
Santiago.  Imperative  as  was  this  instruc- 
tion, the  only  thing  done  on  May  23  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Spanish  ships  were 
within  the  harbor  of  Cienfuegos  was  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  the  British  steamer 
Adula,  which  carried  authenticated  papers 
from  a  United  States  Consul  authorizing 
her  to  receive  as  passengers  any  persons 
who  desired  to  leave  Cienfuegos.  Her 
commander  informed  Schley  that  he  had 
passed  the  lights  of  seven  ships,  which  he 
took  to  be  Spanish,  near  Jamaica,  on  May 
18,  and  that  a  war  bulletin  published  at 
Kingston  announced  the  arrival  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  at  Santiago  on  May  19,  and 
its  departure  from  that  point  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  From  the  refugees  on  board 
when  the  Adula  came  out,  Schley  expected 
to'  get  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Spanish  ships  were  in  the  harbor,  but 
she  was  not  permitted  to  leave  while  he 
was  in  sight 

The  Marblehead,  accompanied  by  the 
auxiliary  gunboats  Vixen  and  Eagle, 
reached  Cienfuegos  en  May  24  and  de- 
livered despatches,  and  Captain  McCalla, 
of  the  Marblehead,  told  Commodore  Schley 
that  the  Spanish  force  was  reported  at 
Sandago.  McCalla  asked  Schley  if  he  had 
seen  any  lights  on  shore,  to  which  Schley 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  McCalla 
then  stated  that  they  were  signals  which 
he  had  arranged  with  the  insurgents  before 
his  departure  from  Cienfuegos.  The  mis- 
take of  Schley  in  failing  to  speak  McCalla 
thirty  miles  from  Key  West,  when  he  knew 
that  th?it  officer  had  been  off  Cienfuegos, 
must  have  been  apparent  to  him  then. 
Receiving  permission  from  Schley,  Mc- 
Calla, in  the  Marblehead  and  accompanied 


by  the  Eagle,  went  to  Sa  van  ilia  Point.  He 
promptly  learned  from  insurgents  there 
that  Cervera  was  not  in  the  harbor  of 
Cienfuegos,  and  he  sent  the  Eagle  post- 
haste to  convey  this  information  to  the 
Commodore. 

Schley  received  the  report  of  Com- 
mander McCalla  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  24.  He 
immediately  prepared  despatches,  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  to  the  Commandant  of  the  naval 
base  at  Key  West  In  his  message  to  the 
Department  he  stated  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained from  insurgents  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  not  in  Cienfuegos,  and  added  that, 
as  it  was  not  practicable  to  coal  the  Texas 
from  the  collier  at  Cienfuegos  on  account  of 
the  swell,  he  would  "  proceed  to-morrow 
for  Santiago  de  Cuba."  This  delay  was 
hardly  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the 
situation,  or  with  the  instructions  he  had 
received  by  the  Hawk  on  the  23d  and 
the  Marblehead  on  the  24th.  "  Spanish 
squadron  probably  Santiago  de  Cuba," 
the  despatch  by  the  Marblehead  read. 
"...  If  you  are  satisfied  that  they  are  not 
at  Cienfuegos,  proceed  with  all  despatch, 
but  cautiously,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and, 
if  the  enemy  is  there,  blockade  him  in 
port."  The  instruction  by  the  Hawk  was 
explicit,  imperative.  Schley,  however, 
reconsidered  his  determination  to  wait 
until  the  morrow.  He  left  for  Santiago 
about  7:45  in  the  evening  of  May  24. 

Such  was  the  course  of  events  at  Cien- 
fuegos. We  know  it  now,  when  all  the 
facts  have  come  to  light  through  the 
investigation  made  by  the  now  famous 
Schley  Court  of  Inquiry  in  1901.  We 
did  not  know  it  then.  Then  the  delay 
was  inexplicable,  and  the  failure  to  as- 
certain without  loss  of  time  whether  Cer- 
vera was  at  Cienfuegos  was  a  matter  of 
the  keenest  anxiety  in  Washington.  Each 
day's  information,  after  the  first  report 
that  Cervera  was  probably  at  Santiago, 
increased  the  probability  of  his  presence 
there,  and  the  certainty  that,  if  not  already 
coaled  and  ready  to  sail,  he  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  in  condition  to  leave 
his  port  of  refuge  before  we  could  assem- 
ble an  overwhelming  force  before  it  For 
us,  in  the  Department,  it  was  a  time  of 
nervousness,  but  of  hope,  allied  with  apn 
prehension.  Cervera 's  escape  would  have 
been  a  distinct  blow  to  our  prestige.     We 
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would  have  overhauled  him  in  the  end, 
but  his  first  move  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  Europe  would  have  hailed  it 
as  an  American  defeat. 

This  was  the  condition  of  mind  of  the 
Department  on  May  25,  when  it  received 
a  despatch  from  Schley,  filed  at  the  cable 
station  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Hayti,  on  the 
same  day.  This  message  had  been  brought 
by  the  Harvard,  to  which  it  had  been  given 
by  the  Scorpion,  which  had  been  sent  by 
Schley  in  obedience  to  Sampson's  instruc- 
tions to  communicate  with  the  scouts  off 
Santiago.  Schley's  despatch  contained 
information  of  events  of  May  21  and  22. 
He  was  unable  to  state  whether  the  Spanish 
fieet  was  in  Cienfuegos  or  not,  and  he 
anticipated  difficulty  in  coaling  his  ships 
from  the  collier  Merrimac,  laden  with 
4,500  tons  of  coal,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  Sampson.  Commodore  Remey  at 
Key  West  received  on  May  26,  and  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  Department, 
Schley's  message  of  May  24,  stating  that 
he  had  learned  that  the  Spanish  fieet  was 
not  at  Cienfuegos  and  that  he  would  move 
eastward  on  May  25.  "  On  account  of 
want  of  coal,"  Schley  added,  "  I  cannot 
blockade." 

The  Department  was  decidedly  puzzled 
by  this  second  despatch.  Why  had  Schley 
not  obeyed  the  instruction  sent  to  him  by 
Sampson  under  date  of  May  21  to  pro- 
ceed to  Santiago?  Why,  after  having 
learned  that  the  enemy  was  not  in  Cien- 
fuegos, did  he  not  move  immediately  upon 
Santiago  instead  of  waiting  until  the  mor- 
row ?  Effort  was  made,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  additional  information 
of  Schley's  purpose.  Besides  the  des- 
patches to  the  Department,  Schley  had 
cabled  lo  Sampson  a  duplicate  of  his 
message  sent  by  the  Harvard  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  on  May  26, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  received  froln 
him  two  letters  dated  May  23.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Schley  stated,  "  Am  not 
satisfied  that  the  Spanish  squadron  is  not 
at  Cienfuegos.  The  large  amount  of 
smoke  seen  in  the  harbor  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem 
to  be  extremely  unwise  to  chase  up  a 
probability  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  reported 
via  Havana  no  doubt  as  a  ruse.  I  shall 
therefore  remain  off  this  port  with  this 
squadron,  availing  myself  of  every  oppor- 


tunity ioT  coaling  and  keeping  it  ready 
for  any  emergency."  The  second  letter 
from  Schley  closed :  "  I  think  I  have  them 
here  almost  to  a  certainty."  Commodore 
Schley's  belief  was  not  that  of  his  subor- 
dinates. Lieutenant  John  Hood,  com- 
manding the  Hawk,  who  brought  these 
communications  from  him,  advised  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  a  good  number  of 
officers  "  do  not  believe  the  Spaniards  are 
there  at  all,  although  they  can  only  sur- 
mise." It  was  at  1  P.M.  of  May  27  that 
Sampson,  who  was  in  St.  Nicholas  Channel, 
received  Schley's  despatch  of  May  24  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
the  Spaniards  were  not  in  Cienfuegos  and 
of  his  purpose  to  sail  on  May  25  for  San- 
tiago. 

These  despatches  caused  anxiety  to  the 
Department  and  Sampson.  Immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  message  brought 
by  the  Harvard,  the  Department  cabled 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  vessel, 
under  date  of  May  25,  directing  him  to 
proceed  at  once  and  inform  Schley  and 
also  the  senior  officer  of  the  scouts  off 
Santiago  that  the  information  at  hand 
indicated  that  the  Spanish  division  was 
still  at  Santiago.  Schley  was  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Department  looked  to 
him  "  to  ascertain  facts  and  that  the 
enemy,  if  therein,  does  not  leave  without 
a  decisive  action."  He  was  advised  that 
Cubans  reported  landing-places  five  or 
six  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  at  which  insurgents  would  prob- 
ably be  found,  and  that  from  the  heights 
surrounding  the  harbor  every  vessel  in 
port  could  be  seen.  To  relieve  his 
anxiety  concerning  coal,  he  was  informed 
that  a  fresh  supply  would  be  sent  to 
Mole  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  his  squadron  and  the  Harvard  could 
coal  from  the  collier  Merrimac  to  the 
leeward  of  Cape  Cruz,  in  Gonaives  Chan- 
nel, or  at  Mole  St  Nicholas.  Sampson, 
ignorant  of  what  the  Department  had 
done,  also  acted.  On  the  morning  of 
May  27  he  sent  the  Wasp,  via  Cape  San 
Antonio,  to  Cienfuegos,  with  instructions 
to  inform  Schley  that  "  every  report,  and 
particularly  daily  confidential  reports, 
received  from  Havana,  up  until  May  2S, 
state  that  the  Spanish  squadron  had  been 
at  Santiago  since  May  19."  The  Flying 
Squadron  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  all 
possible  despatch  to  Santiago  and  estab- 
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lish  a  blockade,  unless  upon  arrival  posi- 
tive information  were  obtained  of  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  ships,  in  which 
event  it  was  to  follow  in  pursuit.  This 
despatch  by  the  Wasp  did  not  reach  Schley 
at  Cienfuegos. 

Had  Schley  been  at  Cienfuegos  at  the 
time  the  Wasp  arrived,  he  could  have 
reached  Santiago  before  Sampson  could 
have  done  so ;  the  latter,  therefore,  re- 
tained his  squadron  in  St  Nicholas  Chan- 
nel. Sampson  determined  personally  to 
proceed  to  Key  West,  coal,  and,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Department,  sail  for 
Santiago.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  naval 
base  he  communicated  to  Captain  W.  M. 
Folger,  commanding  the  cruiser  New 
Orleans,  an  instruction  to  convoy  the 
collier  Sterling  through  the  Bahama  Chan- 
nel, and  then,  leaving  her,  to  go  with  all 
despatch  to  Santiago.  "  You  will  com- 
municate with  Commodore  Schley,"  Cap- 
tain Folger  was  instructed,  "  and  direct 
him  to  remain  on  the  blockade  of  San- 
tiago at  all  hazards,  assuming  that  the 
Spanish  vessels  are  in  that  port"  It  was 
suggested  to  Schley  that,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  enemy's  division,  the  Ster- 
ling should  be  sunk  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel  leading  into  the 
harbor.  "  Inform  Commodore  Schley," 
Sampson  added,  "  that  the  details  of 
this  plan  are  left  to  his  judgment  In 
the  meantime  he  must  exercise  the  ut- 
most care  that  none  of  the  vessels 
already  in  port  are  allowed  to  escape, 
and  say  to  the  Commodore  that  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
carry  this  plan  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, and  earnestly  wish  him  good  luck." 
The  idea  of  sinking  a  vessel  across  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  had  been 
considered  by  the  Naval  War  Board  and 
had  received  its  approval.  With  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  closed,  the  escape  of 
Cervera  would  have  been  impossible,  and 
the  capture  of  his  ships  could  have  been 
effected  by  the  army,  a  division  of  which 
the  War  Department  was  at  the  time  pre- 
paring to  embark. 

The  Navy  Department  believed  with 
Sampson  that  on  May  24  the  Flying 
Squadron  had  arrived  off  Santiago.  But 
on  May  26  we  learned  that  not  until  May 
24,  three  days  after  May  21,  the  date 
reported  by  Schley  as  that  of  his  arrival 
off  Cienfuegos,  though  May  22  was  the 


date  upon  which  he  established  a  block- 
ade, had  the  Commodore  finally  and 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  Spanish 
division  was  not  in  that  port,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  informa- 
tion from  Washington  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  indicating  that  it  was  at  Santiago. 
And  when  satisfied  that  Cervera  was  not  at 
Cienfuegos,  he  cabled  that  he  would  sail 
for  Santiago,  not  immediately,  as  his 
instructions  required,  but  the  next  day, 
and  that,  on  account  of  the  short  coal  sup- 
ply of  his  ships,  he  could  not  blockade 
Santiago  1  There  was  no  fast  scout  avail- 
able, but  on  the  chance  of  one  soon  touch- 
ing at  Mole  St  Nicholas,  the  Department 
cabled  on  May  27  to  that  point  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  next  American  man-of-war  to 
arrive : 

Proceed  immediately  and  deliver  following 
to  Schley :  The  most  absolutely  urgent  thing 
now  is  to  know  positively  whether  the  Spanish 
division  is  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  harbor,  as,  if 
so,  immediate  movement  against  it  and  the 
town  will  be  made  by  the  navy  and  divij»ion 
of  about  10,000  United  States  troops,  which 
are  ready  to  embark.  You  must  surmount 
difficulty  regarding  coaling  by  your  own  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance.  This  is  a  crucial  time, 
and  the  Department  relies  upon  vou  to  give 
quickly  information  as  to  Cervera  s  presence, 
and  to  be  all  ready  for  concerted  action  with 
the  army.  Two  colliers  have  been  ordered  to 
St.  Nicholas  Mole,  and  your  ships  might  coal 
singly  there,  or  in  Gonaives  Channel^  or  to 
leeward  of  Cape  Cruz.  Sampson  will  con- 
voy the  army  transports,  probably  coming 
around  by  the  Windward  Passage.  Yankee 
will  join  you  and  the  Minneapolis  will  go 
north.    Cervera  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape. 

Long. 

That  the  apprehension  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
regarding  the  prospective  flight  of  the 
Spanish  division  from  Santiago  de  Cuba 
was  well  founded  is  demonstrated  by  the 
official  despatches  of  Admiral  Cervera, 
which  were  published  after  the  war.  On 
May  23  he  was  advised  that  twelve  hostile 
ships  were  off  Cienfuegos  and  that  the 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  other  vessels 
had  gone  from  Havana  to  the  wind- 
ward, leaving  only  four  gunboats  on 
the  blockade  of  that  port.  Later  in  the 
same  day  Cervera  received  secret  in- 
formation of  the  positions  of  our  ships. 
He  determined  to  sail  from  Santiago  at 
daybreak  the  following  morning  for  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  but  it  was  decided 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and    his  captains  that, 
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"  owing  to  the  location  of  the  hostile 
forces  and  their  number  and  strength,  it 
is  considered  impossible  to  carry  out  said 
plan."  Contributory  to  this  decision  was 
the  fact  that  four  American  ships  lay  off 
the  harbor,  the  strength  of  which  Cervera 
did  not  know,  but  which  we  knew  to  be 
simply  vulnerable  scouts.  Having  defect- 
ive instruments  and  inadequate  resources, 
Cervera  lost  heart,  and  on  May  25  he 
cabled  to  Madrid  that  his  division  was 
blockaded.  Yet  Schley  had  not  arrived. 
Cervera  felt,  however,  that  he  could  hope 
to  gain  little  by  leaving  Santiago.  "  If 
another  opportunity  presents  itself,"  he 
wrote  on  May  25,  "  I  intend  to  try  and 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  as  I  cannot  hope 
with  these  scant  forces  to  attempt  any 
definite  operations,  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  changing  this  harbor  for  another 
where  we  would  also  be  blockaded."  On 
May  26  Cervera  again  convened  his  capn 
tains,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  the  squadron  should  sail  in  the  after- 
noon for  San  Juan.  In  the  meantime 
three  hostile  ships  were  sighted,  and  a 
pilot  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  going 
out  the  Colon  might  sustain  injury  on 
account  of  her  draft  by  striking  a  flat 
rock  in  the  channel.  Five  of  Cervera's 
captains  voted  against  departure;  two 
urged  that  they  should  immediately  sail. 
Cervera  approved  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  because  he  did  not  consider  the 
circumstances  so  extreme  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
ships. 

Cervera's  hesitation  was  unknown  to 
the  Department  and  to  our  officers.  We 
believed  him  feverishly  working  to  repair 
and  coal  his  ships,  as  indeed  he  was.  The 
coal  supply  of  our  scouts  off  Santiago  was 
running  low.  If  Schley  arrived  off  that 
port  and  failed  to  stay,  there  was  danger, 
it  was  believed,  that  the  United  States 
would  be  without  a  single  vessel  in  its 
vicinity  to  make  report  of  Cervera's  depart- 
ure. Consequently  we  would  be  absolutely 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  direction  he  had 
taken,  and  the  problem  of  search  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  all  over  again. 

It  is  advisable  now  to  follow  Schley 
again.  He  had  been  instructed  by  order 
of  May  21  to  "  proceed  with  all  despatch, 
but  cautiously,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba."  On 
the  same  day  Sampson  had  advised  him 
to  leave  Cienf uegos  before  daylight  May 


23,  so  that  he  could  arrive  at  Santiago  on 
the  morning  of  May  24.  Leaving  the 
gunboat  Castine  to  maintain  the  blockade 
at  Cienfuegos,  Schley  sailed  from  that 
point  about  8  p.m.  of  May  24,  his  heavy 
ships  in  column  of  vessels,  with  the  lighter 
sh-ps  on  his  flanks.  Heavy  rolling  caused 
the  forward  compartment  of  the  gunboat 
Eagle  to  fill  with  water,  causing  reduction 
of  her  speed,  and  the  weather  on  the 
following  day.  May  25,  was  bad.  In  a 
battle  with  the  Spanish  division  the  little 
Eagle  would  have  been  of  no  value,  and 
Commodore  Schley,  in  view  of  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  getting  in  contact  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  should  have  left  her  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  have  gone  on 
with  his  fighting  ships.  Instead,  he  re- 
duced the  speed  of  the  squadron  in  order 
to  permit  the  Eagle  to  keep  up  with  it 
t)n  the  following  day,  when  the  weather 
had  moderated,  and  the  Eagle's  compart- 
ments had  been  freed  of  water,  he  ordered 
her  to  Jamaica. 

The  orders  of  Schley  were  to  go  to  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  He  failed  to  obey  them 
promptly.  At  5:30  p.m.  of  May  26  he  was 
twenty-two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
port  named  in  his  instructions.  The  dis- 
tance Sampson  expected  Schley  to  cover 
within  thirty  hours  actually  occupied  more 
than  forty-five  hours,  and  even  then  the 
Flying  Squadron  was  not  at  Santiago. 
The  scouts  Minneapolis,  Yale,  and  St. 
Paul  joined  Schley  at  this  time,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  Commodore  was  in- 
formed that  an  accident  had  occurred  to  a 
part  of  the  engine  of  the  collier  Merrimac. 
Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  who  com- 
manded the  St.  Paul,  informed  Schley 
that  the  scouts  knew  nothing  positively 
or  absolutely  about  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  but  he  says  he  recited  certain 
events  to  show  that  there  was  a  probability 
that  Cervera  was  in  Santiago  at  the  time. 
Whether  unnecessarily  uneasy  about  the 
coal  supply  of  his  vessels  or  because  of 
the  accident  sustained  by  the  Merrimac, 
which  increased  the  difficulty  of  coaling, 
though  the  conditions  of  wind,  sea,  and 
weather  were  sufficiently  favorable  for  this 
operation,  or  for  what  inexplicable  reason, 
Schley,  at  7;45  p.m.  May  26,  signaled  to 
his  squadron :  "  Destination,  Key  West, 
via  south  side  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan 
Channel,  as  soon  as  collier  is  ready; 
speed  nine  knots."     The  Yale  took  the 
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Merrimac  in  tow,  and  the  squadron  actually 
turned  back  from  its  almost  reached  goal 
and  proceeded  westward  until  11:15  p.m., 
when,  the  tow-lines  havingparted,  it  stopped 
and  drifted  until  3:40  p.m.  of  May  27. 
While  the  squadron  was  lying  at  the  drift 
of  wind  and  current,  the  Harvard  arrived 
at  9:30  a.m.  of  May  27,  and  delivered  the 
Department's  despatch  above  quoted, 
stating  that  all  indications  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  the  Spanish  ships  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  which  he  was  directed  to  con- 
firm. Schley  answered  this  message  three 
hours  later  by  a  cablegram  which  caused 
consternation  when  it  reached  the  Depart- 
ment on  May  28.  This  message  may  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  infelicitous  in 
history,  and  it  is  worth  quoting : 

"  Merrimac's  engine  is  disabled,  and  she 
is  helpless ;  .am  obliged  to  have  her  towed 
to  Key  West.  Have  been  absolutely 
unable  to  coal  the  Texas,  Marblehead, 
Vixen,  and  Brookl3ai  from  collier,  owing 
to  very  rough  seas  and  boisterous  weather 
since  leaving  Key  West  Brooklyn  is 
only  one  in  squadron  having  more  than 
sufficient  coal  to  reach  Key  West  Im- 
possible to  remain  off  Santiago  in  present 
state  of  coal  account  of  the  squadron. 
Not  possible  to  coal  to  leeward  of  Cape 
Cruz  in  summer  owing  to  southwest  winds. 
Harvard  just  reports  to  me  she  has  only 
coal  enough  to  reach  Jamaica,  and  she 
will  proceed  to  Port  Royal.  Also  reports* 
only  small  vessels  could  coal  at  Gonaives 
or  Mole,  Haiti.  Minneapolis  has  only 
coal  enough  to  reach  Key  West,  and  same 
of  Yale,  which  will  tow  Merrimac.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Department's 
orders  cannot  be  obeyed,  earnestly  as  we 
have  all  striven  to  that  end.  I  am  forced 
to  return  to  Key  West,  via  Yucatan 
Passage,  for  coal.  Can  ascertain  nothing 
certain  concerning  enemy.  Was  obliged 
to  send  Eagle  to  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 
yesterday,  as  she  had  only  twenty-seven 
tons  of  coal  on  board.  Will  leave  St. 
Paul  here.  Will  require  9,500  tons  of 
coal  at  Key  West." 

I  remember  well  the  receipt  of  this 
despatch.  I  was  with  President  McKln- 
ley  at  the  army  review  at  Camp  Alger. 
His  face  fell  when  I  showed  it  to  him. 
It  was  incomprehensible — the  first  flinch- 
ing of  the  campaign.  It  was  the  darkest 
day  of  the  war.  It  was  the  lack,  not  of 
personal  courage,  but  Qi  that  un3werving 


steadiness  of  purpose  and  nerve  which 
is  the  essence  of  supreme  command,  and 
of  which  Farragut  is  an  example.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  fair  criticism  on  the 
Department  that  Schley  was  not  relieved 
at  once  and  an  inquiry  ordered.  But  it 
was  not  then  .known  just  what  his  situa- 
tion was,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sampson, 
who  was  near  at  hand,  would  take  proper 
action,  as,  had  he  been  senior  in  service, 
he  would  probably  have  done. 

The  situation  of  his  command  appeared 
at  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry  in  1901 
not  to  have  been  as  Schley  reported 
it  At  noon  on  May  27  his  vessels  had 
coal  enough  to  have  remained  on  block- 
ade duty  off  Santiago  de  Cuba — the 
Brooklyn  for  26  days,  the  Iowa  for  16 
days,  the  Massachusetts  for  20  days, 
the  Texas  for  10  days,  the  Marblehead 
for  5  days,  and  the  Vixen  for  23  days, 
and  then  they  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient fuel  to  reach  Gonaives  or  Cape 
Cruz,  where  they  could  have  refilled 
their  bunkers  from  the  Merrimac,  which 
contained  4,350  tons  of  coal.  The  amount 
of  coal  required  to  have  completely  sup- 
plied these  ships  ^as  2,750  tons.  Schley 
must  have  known  when  he  sent  his  des- 
patch that  the  Iowa,  Castine,  and  Dupont 
had  coaled  at  Cienfuegos  on  May  23,  and 
the  Massachusetts  and  Castine  on  May  24. 
Permission  had  been  asked  by  the  Texas 
on  May  23  to  coal,  but  she  was  refused, 
and  ordered  to  coal  on  the  following  day. 
This  order  was  subsequently  revoked. 
Indeed,  the  Texas  and  Marblehead  did 
actually  coal  from  the  Merrimac  at  sea 
off  Santiago  on  the  evening  of  May  27 
and  the  morning  of  May  28;  and  the 
Massachusetts  and  Vixen  on  May  29, 
the  Brooklyn  and  Iowa  on  May  30,  and 
the  Brooklyn,  Texas,  and  Marblehead  on 
May  3 1 .  Thus  there  were  but  two  days — 
the  25th  and  the  26th — when  no  coal  was 
transferred  from  the  collier  to  the  men-of- 
war,  and  the  failure  to  take  fuel  on  these 
days  was  not  due  wholly  to  rough  se%s  and 
boisterous  weather  or  to  the  helplessness 
of  the  Merrimac,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
squadron  was  under  way.  Captain  Mc- 
Calla,  when  at  Cienfuegos,  had  informed 
Commodore  Schley  that  coaling  opera- 
tions could  be  conducted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Cruz,  and  that  no  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  coaling  on  the  $Quth 
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side  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Haytt. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  ^as 
ample  coal  in  the  bunkers  of  his  fighting 
ships,  that  attached  to  his  command  was 
a  collier  carrying  an  abundant  supply  of 
fuel,  that  the  weather  was  not  too  rough 
for  coaling  his  vessels,  and,  finally,  that 
near  by  there  were  points  shehered  from 
the  wind  at  which  coaling  could  be  con- 
ducted with  safety,  Schley  cabled  the  De- 
partment :  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Department's  orders  cannot  be  obeyed, 
earnestly  as  we  have  all  striven  to  that 
end."  Another  phase  of  Schley's  action 
which  seriously  concerned  the  Department 
was  his  statement  that  the  Harvard  would 
proceed  to  Port  Royal,  the  Minneapolis 
to  Key  West,  and  that  the  Yale  would 
accompany  him,  leaving  only  the  St.  Paul, 
with  a  depleted  coal  supply,  off  Santiago. 
We  did  not  know  until  later  that  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  from 
6  P.M.  May  26  to  5  p.m.  May  27 — not  a 
single  scout  was  off  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
ago. But  we  did  know  that  the  St.  Paul 
could  not  keep  touch  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  if  it  attempted  to  escape,  and  make 
frequent  reports  to  the  Department,  and 
our  plan  of  constantly  following  Cervera 
was  in  danger  of  being  frustrated  by  the 
orders  of  the  Commander  of  the  Flying 
Squadron. 

Schley  had  been  instructed  that  the 
Department  was  looking  to  him  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Spanish  division  was  at 
Santiago.  He  excuses  his  action  in  delib- 
erately turning  his  ships  away  from  that 
port  and  starting  back  for  Key  West  on 
the  ground  that  Captain  Sigsbee  told  him 
he  had  not  seen  the  enemy,  and  that  a 
pilot,  whom  Captain  Sigsbee  and  Schley 
himself  did  not  at  first  fully  trust,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  ships  could 
not  enter  the  harbor  because  of  their 
length.  Captain  Sigsbee  told  Schley  that 
he  had  captured  a  collier  bound  for  San- 
tiago with  coal  for  Cervera,  and  this  cer- 
tainly indicated  that,  if  the  Spanish  divis- 
ion were  not  at  Santiago,  that  port  was  its 
destination.  Whatever  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  commander  of  the  scout 
and  by  the  pilot,  however,  they  were  based 
upon  negative  information,  and  Schley's 
first  duty  was  to  have  established  beyond 
th*t  shadow  of  a  doubt  whether  Cervera 
was  in  the  harbor. 

The  squadron,   again,  strange  to  say. 


resumed  its  retrograde  westward  course  at 
3:40  P.M.  of  May  27,  and  steamed  thirty- 
three  miles,  stopping  once  more  at  7:15 
P.M.,  when  the  Texas  went  alongside  of 
the  Merrimac  and  coaled.  The  squadron 
again  drifted  until  1  p.m.  of  May  28,  when 
Schley  signaled  to  the  fleet  to  turn  again 
and  proceed  to  Santiago.  He  arrived  at 
a  point  seven  miles  south  of  the  harbor 
at  6  P.M.  May  28,  and  established  a  block- 
ade. Had  he  obeyed  the  orders  of  Samp- 
son, he  would  have  reached  that  point  on 
the  morning  of  May  24.  The  result  of 
his  vacillation  and  lack  of  push  was  that 
Cervera  had  had  several  days  in  which  to 
coal  and  make  repairs  to  the  engines  of 
his  ships.  In  the  early  morning  of  May 
29,  the  day  following  Schley's  arrival,  he 
discovered  the  Colon  and  Teresa  and  two 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  moored  inside  of 
the  Moro. 

Schley's  arrival  at  Santiago  and  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  not 
known  in  Washington  until  late  in  the 
evening  of  May  29.  The  receipt  of  his 
despatch  announcing  his  purpose  to  go  to 
Key  West  imposed  upon  the  Department 
the  necessity  of  taking  action  which  would 
repair  the  grievous,  and  it  might  be  the 
disastrous,  mistake  he  had  made.  Fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  his  message,  the 
Department  cabled  to  the  Harvard  for 
delivery  to  Schley,  "  as  soon  as  possible : 
utmost  urgency,"  an  instruction  to  re- 
main off  Santiago  unless  it  were  unsafe 
to  do  so  or  unless  the  Spanish  division 
were  not  there.  To  Rear- Admiral  Samp- 
son a  despatch  was  sent  giving  the  con- 
tents of  Schley's  cable,  and  asking  him 
how  soon  after  arrival  of  Schley  at  Key 
West  he  could  reach  Santiago  with  the 
New  York  and  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  some 
lighter  vessels,  and  how  long  he  could 
blockade  that  port  Sampson  promptly 
replied.  "  Answering  the  first  question, 
three  days.  I  can  blockade  indefi- 
nitely. Think  that  I  can  occupy  Guanta- 
namo.  Would  like  to  start  at  once  with 
New  York  and  Oregon.  Do  not  quite 
understand  as  to  the  necessity  of  await- 
ing arrival  of  Schley,  but  I  would  pro- 
pose meeting  and  turning  back  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand." Before  the  New  York  and  Or^on 
could  leave  Key  West,  another  despatch 
came  from  Schley  saying  that  he  would 
hold  on.     But  though  he  also  reported 
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that  he  had  sighted  only  four  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  it  was  believed  that  the 
naval  base  at  Key  West  could  be  safely 
left  undefended,  and  that  the  battle- 
ship Indiana  and  the  monitor  could  pre- 
vent the  remaining  Spanish  ships,  if  they 
were  not  at  Santiago,  from  entering  Ha- 
vana. Schley  was  advised  that  Sampson 
was  coming,  and  he  was  urged  to  locate 
the  missing  armored  cruisers.  Though 
the  Colon  and  other  vessels  of  the  Span- 
ish squadron  were  discovered  lying  in  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  on  the  morning  of 
May  29,  it  was  not  until  1:30  p.m.  of  May 
31  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
or  destroy  them.  The  Department's 
orders  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  copy 
of  which  had  been  furnished  to  Schley, 
but  which  h^  denies  having  received, 
authorized  him  to  expose  his  ships  to  the 
heaviest  guns  of  land  batteries  if  there 
were  Spanish  vessels  of  sufl&cient  military 
importance  protected  by  these  guns  to 
make  an  attack  advisable.  Instead  of 
approaching  within  effective  range  of  the 
enemy,  Schley  signaled  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa,  and  New  Orleans  should 
open  fire  at  a  range  of  7,000  yards,  and 
this  range  increased  until  it  was  11,000 
yards.  At  this  great  distance,  our  fire, 
as  well  as  the  return  fire  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  and  batteries,  was  ineffective.  The 
chance  of  hitting  the  enemy  was  still  further 
diminished  by  the  speed— ten  knots — of 
the  American  men-of-war  and  the  brief 
time — ^four  minutes — each  had  to  sight  and 
fire  its  guns  at  the  targets,  partially  pro- 
tected by  the  bold  headlands  of  the  harbor. 
Sampson  arrived  off  Santiago  at  6  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  June  1.  "The  impor- 
tance of  absolutely  preventing  departure 
of  Spanish  squadron  of  paramount  impor- 
tance/' he  telegraphed  to  the  Department 
from  Key  West  on  May  28,  "and  de- 
mands the  prompt  and  efficient  use  of 
every  means."  The  disaster  which  Cer- 
vera  had  predicted  as  far  back  as  1897 
was  looming  portentously  upon  the  Span- 
ish horizon.  Upon  arrival  at  Santiago, 
Sampson  established  a  blockade  so  strict 
that  the  Spanish  sentinels  could  hear  the 
cries  of  the  watch  on  the  American  ships. 
Cervera  declared  that,  with  the  harbor 
entrance  blockaded  as  it  was  during  that 
fateful  month  of  June,  it  was  disaster  to 
leave.  "  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
go  out  at  night,"  he  wrote  after  the  war, 


"because  in  this  narrow  channel,  illumi- 
nated by  a  dazzling  light,  we  could  not 
have  followed  the  channel  and  would 
have  lost  the  ships,  some  by  running 
aground,  others  by  colliding  with  their 
own  companions.  But,  even  supposing 
that  we  had  succeeded  in  going  out,  before 
the  first  ship  was  outside  we  should  have 
been  seen  and  covered  from  the  very  first 
with  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  whole 
squadron." 

It  is  easy,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  to  see  the  propriety  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  which 
upon  the  points  testified  to  was  unani- 
mous except  as  not  very  materially  modi- 
fied in  one  or  two  minor  details  by  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  the  memorandum  which 
he  submitted  with  that  opinion.  This 
modification,  as  will  be  seen,  relates  to  the 
degree  of  despatch  with  which  the  passage 
from  Key  West  to  twenty-two  miles  south 
of  Santiago  was  made,  to  the  steamer 
Adula,  and  to  the  blockades  of  Cienfuegos 
and  Santiago.  In  all  other  respects  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  stands  on  the  record 
as  unanimous.  * 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  is  as  follows: 

Commodore  Schlev,  in  command  of  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron,  sboula  have  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  despatch  off  Cienfuegos,  and  should 
have  maintained  a  close  blockade  of  that  port. 

He  should  have  endeavored  on  May  23,  at 
Cienfuegos,  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  Spanish  squadron  by  communicating  with 
the  insurgents  at  the  place  designated  m  the 
memorandum  deliverea  to  him  at  8:15  a.m.  of 
that  date. 

He  should  have  proceeded  from  Cienfuegos 
to  Santiago  de  Cuba  with  all  despatch,  and 
should  have  disposed  his  vessels  with  a  view 
of  intercepting  the  enemy  in  any  attempt  to 
pass  the  Flving  Squadron. 

He  should  not  have  delayed  the  squadron 
for  the  Eagle. 

He  should  not  have  made  the  retrograde 
turn  westward  with  his  squadron. 

He  should  have  promptly  obeyed  the  Navy 
Department's  order  of  May  25. 

He  should  have  endeavored  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  Spanish  vessels  at  anchor  near  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor  on  May  29  and 
30. 

He  did  not  do  his  utmost  with  the  force 
under  his  command  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
Colon  and  other  vessels  of  the  enemy  which 
he  attacked  on  May  31. 

By  commencing  the  engagement  on  Julv  3 
with  the  port  battery  and  turning  the  Brooklyn 
around  with  port  helm  Commodore  Schley 
caused  her  to  lose  distance  and  position  witn 
the  Spanish  vessels,  especially  with  the  Viz- 
cava  and  Colon. 

The  turn  of  the  Brooklyn  to  larboard  was 
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made  to  avoid  getting  her  into  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  Spanish  vessels.  The  turn  was 
made  toward  the  Texas  and  caused  that  vessel 
to  stop  and  to  back  her  engines  to  avoid 
possible  collision. 

Admiral  Schley  did  injustice  to  Lieutenant- 
Commander  A.  C.  Hodgson  in  publishing 
only  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  them. 

Commodore  Schley's  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  events  of  the  Santiago  campaign 
prior  to  June  1,  1898,  was  characterized  by 
vacillation,  dilatoriness,  and  lack  of  enterprise. 

His  official  reports  regarding  the  coal  supplv 
and  the  coaling  facilities  of  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron were  inaccurate  and  misleading;. 

His  conduct  during  the  battle  ot  July  3  was 
self-possessed,  and  he  encouraged,  in  his  own 
person,  his  subordinate  officers  and  men  to 
light  courageously. 

George  Dewey, 
Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  President, 
Sam.  C.  Lemlv, 

Judge- Advocate-General,  U.  S.  N.,  Judge- 
Advocate. 

The  memorandum  of  Admiral  Dewey  is 
as  follows : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  the  pas- 
gage  from  Key  West  to  Cienfuegos  was  made 
by  the  Flying  Squadron  with  all  possible  des- 
patch, Commodore  Schley  having  in  view  the 
Importance  of  arriving  off  Cienfuegos  with  as 
much  co^l  as  possible  in  the  ships'  bunkers. 

The  blockade  of  Cienfuegos  was  effective. 

Commodore  Schley  in  permitting  the 
steamer  Adula  to  enter  the  port  of  Cienfuegos 
expected  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
Spanish  Squadron  from  her  when  she  came 
out. 

The  passage  from  Cienfuep^os  to  a  point 
about  22  miles  south  of  Santiago  was  made 
with  as  much  despatch  as  was  possible  while 
keeping  the  souadron  a  unit. 

1  ne  blockaae  of  Santiago  was  effective. 

Commodore  Schley  was  the  senior officerof 
our  souadron  off  Santiago  when  the  Spanish 
Squadron  attempted  to  escape  on  the  morning 
of  July  3,  1898.  He  was  m  absolute  com- 
mand, and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  due  to  such 
commanding  officer  for  the  glorious  victory 
which  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  ships. 

George  Dewey, 
Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  President. 


With  regard  to  the  final  paragraph  in 
the  above  memorandum  of  Admiral  Dewey 
as  to  the  question  of  command  in  the  later 
battle  of  Santiago,  July  3,  1898,  on  which 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  full  Court  in  its 
opinion  expressed  no  view,  and  reference 
to  which  more  properly  belongs  to  a  later 
chapter,  this  question  not  only  had  not  been 
before  the  Court,  but  the  Court,  through 
Admiral  Dewey  himself  as  its  spokesman, 
had  emphatically  refused  to  consider  it  or 
hear  evidence  with  r^ard  to  it.  That,  in 
face  of  this  fact,  he  should,  unlike  his 
associates,  pass  judgment  upon  it,  has  been 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  criticism,  as  it 
left  him  in  the  position  of  agreeing  with 
his  associates  on  all  the  more  important 
matters  which  were  considered  by  him 
and  them,  and  of  then  expressing  an 
opinion,  while  his  associates  properly  ex- 
pressed none,  on  a  matter  vital  to  a  brother 
officer  on  which  the  full  Court  had  refused 
to  hear  any  evidence  on  either  side. 

There  have  been  few  more  notable 
trials  than  that  before  this  Court  of 
Inquiry.  It  was  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers.  Admiral  Dewey 
and  Rear-Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsay. 
It  lasted  from  September  12  to  the  middle 
of  December,  1901.  Judge- Advocate- 
General  Lemly,  assisted  by  the  Solicitor 
of  his  office,  Mr.  K  P.  Hanna,  both  of 
whom  made  able  arguments,  put  in  with 
great  care  and  fairness  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  summoned  by  them,  while 
Admiral  Schley  was  represented  with  dis- 
tinguished animation  and  force  by  Hon. 
Isidor  Ray  nor,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Baltimore  bar.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  public  interest  great  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  President,  but 
without  changing  the  result,  and  the  find- 
ing and  opinion  of  the  Court  therefore 
stand  as  the  historical  record. 


The   Message  of  the   Heart 

By  Edwin  Henry  Keen 

Unnoticed,  saving  each  to  each, 

The  look,  the  touch. 
The  voiceless  language,  silent  speech. 

That  mean  so  much. 


The  Jacob  Tome  Institute 


By  Charles  de  Kay 


ENDOWMENTS  in  aid  of  education 
form  the  salient  features  of  our 
modern  life,  but  usually  the  aim 
of  the  donor  is  to  found,  if  not  an  entire 
college  or  university,  something  that  sub- 
serves the  higher  education,  a  dormitory 
at  least,  a  library  or  laboratory  at  some  old 
place  of  learning.  Less  ambitious  views 
had  the  late  Jacob  Tome.  Before  he  died 
he  founded  for  his  fellow-citizens  a  school 
of  secondary  education  at  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland,  and  by  his  will  he  left  the  bulk 
of  his  large  fortune  to  establish  a  very 
great  school,  but  not  a  college,  non-secta- 
rian and  democratic  in  spirit.  It  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  nine  trustees,  con- 
stituting a  board,  of  which  his  widow  is 
the  President.  The  estate  amounts  to  two 
million  dollirs,  while  nearly  a  million 
have  been  spent  on  preparing  the  grounds 
and  erecting  such  buildings  as  are  needed 
for  the  present. 

As  one  may  gather  from  the  portrait  of 
Jacob  Tome,  he  was  a  quiet,  steadfast 
man  of  business,  punctilious  in  keeping 
his  engagements  and  utterly  unpretending 
in  his  views  and  aspirations.  He  was  one 
of  the  dependable  men  who  bear  fortune 
and  mishap  with  equanimity  and  when 
they  die  surprise  even  their  friends  at  the 
public  spirit  and  far-sightedness  con- 
cealed under  a  reticent  exterior. 

Of  course  one  thinks  of  the  big  public 
schools  of  England,  like  Eton  and  Harrow; 
or  of  the  gymnasia  in  Germany  and  the 
lyc^es  in  France.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
Jacob  Tome  intended  his  millions  to  be 
used  in  a  foundation  like  any  of  these. 
Certainly  it  was  not  especially  his  thought 
to  establish  a  preparatory  school  for  uni- 
versities. Rather  was  his  idea,  without 
excluding  the  preparation  for  college,  to 
afford  a  place  where  the  boy  intending  to 
embrace  a  commercial  career  might  be 
prepared  for  his  life-work  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  some  of  the  advantages  that  a 
university  offers.  His  conception  of  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institute  is  not  easy  to  grasp; 
it  may  be  that  he  never  clearly  defined  it 
in  his  own  mind  ;  but  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  it  was  a  school  that  was  neither 
exactly  business  college  nor  preparatory 


school,  but  an  educational  center  partak- 
ing of  both,  on  graduating  from  which  a 
boy  would  be  prepared  to  enter  active  life 
or,  in  some  special  school,  work  for  a 
profession,  just  as  he  chose. 

Undoubtedly  his  friendship  with  Johns 
Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  did  much  to  turn 
his  attention  into  such  channels.  At  times 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  con- 
sidering something  which  might  take  the 
place  of  an  undergraduate  department, 
while  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  in  the 
main  a  university  where  graduates  carry 
forward  special  studies.  Given  his  purpose 
to  reinforce  the  educational  advantages  of 
his  State  and  the  seaboard  States  in  general 
with  an  institute  that  might  aid  education 
where  it  is  weakest,  no  more  picturesque, 
no  more  convenient  place  could  have  been 
chosen  than  the  higher  lands  just  by  Port 
Deposit,  where  Mr.  Tome  lived. 

A  little  town  of  one  street  between  the 
edge  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  hills, 
Port  Deposit  was  at  first  waked  Irom  its 
slumbers  by  the  building  in  1889  of  the 
old  school-house  by  Mr.  Tome,  but  has 
now  leaped  into  fame  by  the  erection  on 
the  higher  land  above  of  a  series  of  build- 
ings which  many  a  college  might  envy.  The 
architects.  Boring  and  Tilton,  and  the  land- 
scape engineer,  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr., 
have  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  laying  out 
an  Institute  from  the  start,  having  no 
earlier  buildings  to  consider,  no  streets  or 
avenues  or  private  property  to  humor  in 
their  plans.  From  the  bluff  where  the 
residence  of  the  principal  stands  one  gazes 
off,  down  the  broad  Susquehanna,  past  a 
historic  island  and  the  railway  bridges, 
toward  Havre  de  Grace  and  the  Chesa- 
peake. Up-stream  the  eye  follows  the 
winding  of  the  river  across  a  cluster  of 
small  islands.  Inland  there  is  a  rolling 
country  diversified  with  groves  of  trees 
and  pointed  here  and  there  with  the  strong, 
dark  exclamation  of  the  cedar,  where  some 
farmer  has  provided  against  the  need  of 
posts  in  the  following  generation.  Hill 
and  dale  and  blue  distant  ridge  and  solemn 
gleaming  river  form  a  combination  of  land- 
scape beauties  which  impressed  Jacobs 
Tome   with  the  feeling  that  here  was  a 
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fitting  spot  for  the  largest  institute,  a  spot 
whepe  Nature  might  play  her  part  in  edu- 
cation, and  where,  on  the  merely  practical 
side,  the  thousands  who  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  his  wealth  had  prepared  for  them 
would  live  in  most  healthful  surroundings. 
For,  on  the  one  side,  the  space  for  land 
sports  is  without  limit,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  river  and  estuary  furnish  all  the  water 
sports  of  summer  and  winter  that  any  one 
can  reasonably  demand. 

Conspicuous  in  the  view  is  Palmer 
Island,  just  below  Port  Deposit,  before 
the  Susquehanna  enters  the  Chesapeake. 
Singularly  enough,  that  island  was  chosen 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  by 
Edward  Palmer,  of  Warwickshire,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford,  for  the  site  of  a  school  to 
enlighten  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  foun- 
dation to  be  called  Academia  Yirginiensis 
Oxoniensis.  as  we  learn  from  his  will 
directing  that,  in  default  of  heirs,  it  shall 
remain  for  that  purpose.  The  location  on 
an  island  was  probably  suggested  on  the 
principle  of  safety  from  Indians ;  for  while 
the  local  Indians  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  were  not  very  dangerous, 
the  war  parties  of  the  Five  Nations  from 
the  distant  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  used 
the  Susquehanna  as  one  of  their  main 
highways  for  raids  on  the  coast  Indians. 
And  if,  like  so  many  other  plans  and  proj- 
ects in  colonial  times,  the  generous  idea 
of  Edward  Palmer  never  came  to  fruition, 
if  this  Academy  which  would  have  ante- 
dated Harvard  College  never  was  founded 
after  all,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
great  fortune  amassed  by  Jacob  Tome  two 
and  a  half  centuries  later  should  be  ex- 
pended to  establish  a  school  that  fills  a 
gap  in  the  great  educational  fabric  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  day. 

The  location  of  the  Tome  Institute  is 
ideal,  not  only  for  its  natural  beauty  and 
healthfulness,  but  for  its  accessibility.  It 
draws  its  pupils  from  the  neighbor  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia,  being  situated  in  Cecil  Coun- 
ty, Maryland,  near  stations  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Central.  It  is  forty 
miles  from  Baltimore,  sixty  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  eighty  from  Washington.  Four 
miles  off  is  a  station  on  the  main  line  of 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad^  giving  quick 
connection  with  New  York.  There  are 
also  daily  steamers  to  Baltimore  from  Port 
Deposit. 

To  those  who  have  seen  the  plateau 
above  Port  Deposit  when  all  was  rolling 
pasture  and  farmland,  the  change  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  as  one  stands  in  a  formal 
garden  with  balustrades  bearing  vases  full 
of  shrubs  and  looks  northward  to  Memorial 
Hall,  a  stately  building  of  granite  and 
Indiana  limestone,  with  its  pillared  portico, 
strong  roof-line,  and  cupola  rising  in 
octagonal  stages  to  the  circular,  eight- 
columned  belfry ;  then  looks  westward  to 
the  Director's  residence,  with  its  four- 
columned  porch  outlined  in  profile  against 
the  bold  wooded  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
opposite  Port  Deposit,  and  then,  turning 
eastward,  sees  the  less  severe  architecture 
of  the  Inn,  a  wooden  structure  with  its 
semicircular  piazzas  jutting  out  from  the 
center  of  the  building. 

Although  the  Institute  is  now  in  its 
ninth  year,  formal  dedicatory  services 
were  held  only  last  months  Nearly 
three  thousand  people  attended  the  cele- 
bration, which  wr.s  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  American  secondary 
education.  Several  speakers  of  National 
prominence  took  part  in  the  exercises, 
and  over  fifty  educational  institutions 
were  represented  by  delegates.  Nota- 
ble among  the  speeches  was  the  tribute 
to  the  founder  of  the  Institute  ren- 
dered by  Senator  McComas.  Provost 
Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  his  remarks,  pointed  out  that 
Tome  Institute,  while  it  had  a  financial 
capitalization  exceeded  by  only  nine  out 
of  the  nearly  five  hundred  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  "  had 
sprung  into  being  ready  for  its  perpetual 
and  beneficent  work  without  the  sore 
struggle  which  almost  every  school,  college, 
and  university  has  had  to  make."  Presi- 
dent Denny,  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, urged  better  co-ordination  between 
the  universities  and  the  secondary  schools, 
and  predicted  great  usefulness  for  Tome 
Institute  in  this  direction.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  unveiling  of  a  life-size 
portrait  of  the  founder. 


Lanier^s  "Shakspere  and  his  Forerunners^^" 


WHILE  Sidney  Lanier  has  been 
the  occasion  for  a  cult  to  a 
small  circle  of  admirers,  the 
world  at  large  has  been  deaf  to  his  music 
and  his  theories.  This  is  the  habit  of 
the  world  toward  a  man  who  does  not 
deliver  his  message  in  the  world's  terms 
and  language.  A  recent  critic  has  de- 
clared that  Lanier  was  "  the  most  mem- 
orable man  of  letters  as  yet  produced  by 
the  South,"  adding  thereto,  however,  that 
a  lack  of  articulate  expression  debars 
him  from  the  honors  of  lofty  distinction. 
Every  reader  of  "  The  Marshes  of  Glynn  " 
and  a  few  other  poems  by  Latiier  must 
feel  that  at  times  this  Southern  poet 
touched  and  grasped  the  high-hanging 
fruit  which  is  the  nutriment  of  real  great- 
ness ;  yet  a  perusal  of  most  of  his  other 
work,  both  in  poetry  and  criticism,  will 
convince  him  that,  in  the  main,  Lanier's 
reach  exceeded  his  grasp.  His  ears  heard 
more  than  his  lips  could  adequately  report, 
at  least  for  the  average  man.  So  he 
remains  the  object  of  homage  for  a  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  real  great- 
ness in  this  man's  life.  No  one  can  read 
the  simple  record  of  that  noble  career 
without  profound  emotion  ;  it  recalls  the 
tragic  story  of  Keats.  The  breath  of  life 
came  into  the  body  of  Lanier  with  pain, 
and  it  went  forth  from  it  vibrant  with 
music  and  passionate  beauty.  Like  Keats, 
he  wrote  with  one  hand  and  warded  off 
death  with  the  other;  and  like  him,  too, 
he  had  that  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  tem- 
perament which,  while  inspiring,  is  also 
exhausting.  The  voice  of  the  violin  sent 
him  into  trances  from  which  ^Jie  awoke 
with  distressed  nerves^i  *  Njey^rtheless^  he 
was  no  weakling,  no  "  sentimental  bard- 
ling."  He  fought  as  a  private  all  through 
the  long  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  with 
a  singleness  of  devotion  that  refused 
advancement  from  the  ranks.  After  the 
war  had  closed,  he  turned  to  scholarship 
and  literary  creation  with  equally  militant 
zeal.  His  chronic  disease,  however,  slow- 
ly got  the  better  of  him.  "It  was  daily  a 
question  of   his   ability  to  stand  on   his 

^  Skaksfert  and  his  Forerunners :  Studies  in  F.ltta- 
bethan  Poetry  <tnd  its  Development  from  Early  English. 
ft y  Sidney  Lanier.  Illustrated.  In  2  vols.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  Vork. 


feet,"  writes  a  friend.  His  "  Sunrise " 
was  written  when  his  hand  shook  and  his 
temperature  was  at  a  hundred  and  four ; 
and  his  last  lectures  were  delivered  with 
gaspings  for  breath  to  an  audience  mo- 
mentarily fearful  of  a  collapse.  Never- 
theless, he  preached  his  gospel  of  the 
"holiness  of  beauty"  to  the  end  with 
enthusiasm ;  until,  amid  the  shadows  of 
death,  to  apply  his  phrase  for  another, 
"  he  caught  a  crystal  cupful  of  the  yellow 
light  of  sunset,  and,  persuading  himself  to 
dream  it  wine,  he  drank  it  with  a  sort  of 
smile." 

His  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  his 
predecessors,  which  have  long  lain  in 
manuscript,  are  now  printed  and  offered 
to  us  in  two  large,  handsome,  and  aptly 
illustrated  volumes.  Knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  composition  and  de- 
livery, he  would  be  a  heartless  critic  who 
should  apply  to  these  remains  the  rigor- 
ous standards  of  criticism.  Candor  must, 
indeed,  admit  that,  in  their  general  treat- 
ment, they  are  an  inconsequent  mixture 
of  things  technically  abstruse  and  things 
patently  obvious.  The  development  is 
shifting  and  persistently  digressive,  as  if 
the  lecturer  were  unable  to  carry  out  his 
programme  and  were  forced  to  resort  to 
substitutions.  The  excerpts  and  the  se- 
lections are  too  copious  for  a  scholarly 
treatise.  But,  for  all  these  defects  in  the 
broad  plan,  the  lectures  are  full  of  un- 
usual and  acute  suggestions.  The  reader 
should  take  up  the  volumes  in  the  mood 
of  a  prospecting  gold-seeker,  and  if  he 
will  be  content  to  examine  a  great  deal  of 
low-grade  ore,  he  will,  as  a  reward  for  his 
patience,  come  upon  a  great  many  rich 
nuggets  of  precious  metal. 

Lanier  has  a  definite  and  individual 
conception  of  Shakespeare.  To  him 
Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans  were 
literary  passions.  "They  are  so  noble, 
so  manful,  so  earnest.  .  .  .  Like  the 
good  girl  in  the  fairy  tale  who  spoke  so 
kindly  to  the  old  woman  at  the  well,  every 
time  this  Elizabethan  age  opened  its 
mouth  there  fell  from  it  a  diamond,  a 
rose,  and  a  pearl."  Shakespeare  he  re- 
gards as  the  culmination  of  England's 
awakening  mind,  and  his  purpose,  par- 
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tially  achieved,  is  to  show  the  process  of 
the  awakening  from  the  days  of  Beowulf 
through  the  long  centuries  of  twilight  and 
semi-civilization.  The  early*  poets,  he 
writes,  molded  our  ancestors,  and  we 
can  no  more  escape  their  influence  than 
we  can  that  of  heredity.  We  have,  of 
course,  advanced  beyond  them  in  our 
conceptions  with  the  awakening  of  our 
minds.  Note,  for  example,  the  difference 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  view  of  nature 
and  our  own.  In  Beowulf's  time  nature 
was  a  waste  of  dreary  marshes,  joyless 
woods,  and  monster-haunted  caves,  in 
which,  to  the  imagination,  lurked  Grendel 
and  his  kind — surviving  figments  in  the 
human  memory,  perhaps,  of  the  saurian 
monsters  of  Devonian  and  Jurassic  times. 
Nature,  in  those  days,  was  as  the  mother 
of  Grendel.  But  in  later  times,  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  she  becomes  as  a 
mother  of  Ariel — something  finer,  sweeter, 
«ind  more  benevolent.  In  the  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  "  Grendel  gives  place 
to  Puck,  and  malicious  hate  to  benignant 
mischief. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  discussion 
that  Lanier  interlards  one  of  those  pas- 
sages of  personal  experience  with  which 
the  lectures  are  so  frequently  and  delight- 
fully tinctured.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  it  at  length,  for  it  is 
so  illustrative  of  his  discursive  manner 
and  so  typical  of  his  fine  sensitiveness : 

You— vou  modems — you  know  nothing  of 
cold.  Ii  your  furnace  is  not  giving  you  sixty- 
five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  m  the  morning 
when  you  awake,  you  shiver — or  think  that 
you  shiver — and  nng  to  put  on  more  coal. 
But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  he  so  personal,  I 
thank  Heaven  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  cold — 
to  be  cold  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  to  be  cold  from  the  cuticle  in 
to  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  to  the  soul :  I 
thank  Heaven  for  it  because,  knowing  this,  I 
have  a  new  revelation  of  the  possibility  of 
suffering,  and  I  am  able  to  find  a  paradise  in 
a  common  wood  fire.  Knowing  this,  1  declare 
to  you  there  is  not  a  more  pathetic  sight  in 
this  world  than  a  poor  man  uno  is  thoroughly 
cold  from  week  to  week.  It  is  the  refinement 
of  torture.  It  does  not  gnaw,  like  hunger, 
which  presently  becomes  a  sort  of  insanity 
and  relieves  itself:  it  is  dead  unblest  icy 
torment.  I  used  to  see  men  in  the  army  whose 
silent  endurance  of  cold  brought  more  tears 
to  my  eyes  than  all  the  hunger  and  the  wounds. 

In  his  appreciation  of  poetry  Lanier 
placed  great  emphasis  on  a  knowledge  of 
technique.  The  function  of  verse,  in  his 
view,  wa3  near  that  of  music,  and  he 


believed  that  mere  sound  was  fully  as 
important  as  meaning.  The  system  which 
is  elaborated  in  his  **  Science  of  English 
Verse  "  is  partially  introduced  into  these 
lectures.  Every  complete  poem,  he 
declares,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
sounds,  and  the  formal  effects  of  poetry 
are  produced  by  the  artful  employment  of 
the  differences  of  sounds.  These  sounds 
differ  in  Duration,  Pitch,  Intensity,  and 
Color,  and  poets  make  use  of  these  differ- 
ences to  produce  Rhythm,  Speech-tunes, 
and  Word-color.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that,  in  a  sense,  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Poe,  to  whose  fragmentary  theory  he  has 
added  a  scientific  nomenclature  of  his  own. 

The  sonnet-makers  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  call  for  a  great  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion and  his  love.  "  The  sonnet  is  a 
confidential  letter,"  and  he  compares  it  to 
a  fiash  of  lightning  in  a  dark  night  whose 
brilliancy  prints  itself  on  the  nerve  with 
great  intensity.  For  the  sonnet,  too,  he 
has  an  individual  theory.  "  Every  sonnet 
should  be  a  little  drama."  Like  a  play, 
it  should  have  three  elements — a  single 
central  idea,  a  development  of  this  by 
subordinate  ideas  which  are  analogous 
to  the  characters  on  a  stage,  and  it  should 
also  have  a  crisis  phrased  in  an  epigram- 
matic couplet  for  a  climax.  This  theory, 
which  may  seem  fanciful  and  far-fetched, 
is,  of  course,  applicable  only  to  the  Shake- 
spearean form.  The  Petrarchan  form, 
with  its  octette  and  sestette,  precludes  any 
such  analysis. 

The  chief  thing  in  these  lectures,  and 
the  one  which  gives  them  their  greatest 
originality,  is  his  theory  of  Shakespeare's 
development.  We  have  observed  that  he 
placed  emphatic  stress  on  sound  and  music 
a3  elements  of  poetry,  and  it  is  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  musical  point  of  view 
which  gives  him  his  basis  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  career.  He  finds 
a  parallel  between  music  and  the  moral 
life.  Music  is  the  result  of  opposition ; 
a  tense  string,  set  into  vibration,  produces 
music  by  the  opposition  of  a  longitudinal 
and  a  transverse  force.  So  the  transverse 
force  of  the  human  will,  acting  upon  the 
longitudinal  strain  of  the  natural  instincts 
of  man,  can,  when  properly  applied,  pro- 
duce moral  harmony  and  ethical  music. 

This  doctrine  of  oppositions  he  applies 
to  Shakespeare  as  a  technician  of  art  and 
as  a  seer  of  human  nature.    In  bQth  cases 
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Shakespeare  made  conquest  of  the  obsta- 
cles and  brought  forth  from  his  soul  the 
divine  harmonies.  The  two  phases  of  his 
genius,  the  technical  skill  and  the  vision 
of  wisdom,  were  developed  side  by  side. 
The  finer  verse  structure  is  accompanied  by 
a  finer  conception  of  character.  "  Shake- 
speare's progress  was  toward  a  more 
artistic  arrangement  of  oppositions." 
When  he  was  using  rhjrme  pairs,  he  used 
also  broad  contrasts  of  characters;  the 
inconstant  lover,  as  a  type,  set  off  the 
constant  into  bold  reliel  But  as  he  dis- 
carded rhyme  the  distinction  of  opposites, 
in  pairs,  grows  less  and  less,  and  we  see 
the  characters  drawn  in  the  confusion  of 
natural  complexity. 

To  illustrate  this  theory  he  takes  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  Hamlet," 
and  "  The  Tempest, '  and  shows  how,  as  the 
poet  grew,  he  solved  this  problem  of  bring- 
ing oppositions  into  harmony.  Man's  rela- 
tion to  the  supernatural  is  the  touchstone 
in  the  test.  In  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  the  supernatural  element  plays 
with  man,  crossing  or  blessing  him  with- 
out reason ;  it  is  frankly  capricious  and 
fortuitous,  and  the  question  of  vital  faith 
is  not  at  issue. 


But  in  "  Hamlet "  the  mind  of  the  author 
has  b^:un  to  question  and  seek  a  creed. 
Hamlet  shows  inability  to  believe.  He 
has  "a  lack  of  belief  combined  with  a 
yearning  belief  that  he  does  believe." 
He  distrusts  the  ghost  and  the  reality  of 
the  after-life,  and  yet  he  is  afraid  to  kill 
the  king  at  prayer  lest  he  thereby  send 
him  to  that  heaven  which  he  doubts.  He 
is  in  a  cold  paralysis  of  irresolution 
because,  not  being  able  to  accept  the 
validity  of  the  ghost's  message,  he  cannot 
lay  hold  of  the  faith  necessary  for  action. 
The  opposition  of  forces  here  produces 
discord. 

In  "  The  Tempest,"  however,  all  doubts 
are  dispelled,  and  "  the  mere  belief  in 
belief  becomes  a  joyous  and  benignant 
assurance."  The  mystery  of  the  super- 
natural has  been  resolved  into  Providence. 
The  barbaric  motive  of  revenge  has  given 
place  to  the  divine  motive  of  forgiveness. 
Doubt  no  longer  produces  a  discord. 
The  moral  exaltation  of  benevolence  is 
the  hew  way — the  master  artist's  way — 
of  managing  the  oppositions  of  life  and 
of  bringing  them  into  harmony.  "  Shake- 
speare has  sung  himself  from  the  darkness 
of  night  into  the  light  of  morning." 
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Tkis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  «//." 


Arts  in  Early  England  (The).  By  G.  Baldwin 
Brown.  M.A.  iTlustrated.  E.  P.  Dotton  &  Co., 
New  York.   6x9  in.    In  2  vols.    |8|  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Ancient  European  Philoaophy:  History  of 
Oreek  PhUoeophy  Ptycholo^cally  Treated.  By 
Denton  J.  Snider,  Litt.D.  The  Sigma  PubUshing 
Co.,  St.  Louis    5Sx8in.    730  pages. 

There  is  no  lack  of  valuable  works  on  this 
subject,  but  none  that  we  have  known  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Snider.  This,  in  brief,  is  that  there  are  three 
supreme  disciplines  of  human  thought — relig- 
ionj  philosophy,  and  psychology — each  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  process 
of  the  universe.  Philosophy  was  brought 
forth  out  of  religion,  and  now  psycholofi;^  is 
being  brought  forth  out  of  philosophy,  which, 
though  endeavoring  to  interpret  the  universe, 
has  reached  the  limit  where  itself  needs  an 
interpreter.  Psycholofi;y,  though  it  lays  chief 
emphasis  on  man  rather  than  upon  God  or 
the  world,  is  essentially  a  return  from  philos- 
ophy to  religion,  since  man  in  thought  creates 
his  Creator.    From  the  standpoint  thus  set 


forth  Mr.  Snider  describes  the  progress  and 
change  of  Greek  philosophy  through  its 
course  of  a  thousand  years.  Many  readers 
will  ask  him  to  explain  wherein  psychology, 
as  he  uses  the  term,  is  not  philosophy  omder  a 
borrowed  name.  There  has  been  much  com- 
plaint that  the  two  have  not  been  more  sharply 
separated  in  past  discussions.  Here,  how- 
ever, psychology,  which  is  simply  one  of  the 
sciences,  is  described  as  succeeding  to  the 
special  task  of  philosophy — the  endeavor  to 
get  back  of  all  the  facts  discovered  and  sys- 
tematized by  science  to  the  ultimate  realitv 
behind  them.  If  Mr.  Snider  chooses  to  call 
this  "  psychology,**  he  has  perfect  right  to  do 
so;  even  without  reason.  Some  years  since. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Abbot  set  forth  "the  American 
theory  of  universals,**  as  distinct  from  the 
Greex  and  the  German  theory.  Somewhat 
on  this  adventurous  line  Mr.  Snider  sets  forth 
the  discipline  of  psycholoey  as  specifically 
American,  saying,  "It  would  be  the  exception 
in  all  history  if  the  American  spirit  should 
find  its  adec^uate  self-expression  in  a  Greek  or 
German  philosophy.'*    Our  countrymen,  we 
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believe,  have  carried  off  the  honors  in  the 
advancement  of  psychology  as  a  science,  but 
there  is  no  apparent  reason,  except  that  of  an 
individual  illusion,  for  terming  us  "  the  psycho- 
logical State." 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief  (The).  Recorded 
by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York.    ''''"'  --     '»^'* -'  •*'   —'-     '"—--- 


10c.) 


5x7V4  in.    349  pages.    $1.25,  net.    (Postage, 


These  annals  of  the  life  of  a  New  York  pro- 
fessional thief  have  every  appearance  of  being; 
essentially  genuine  ;  and  they  have  sociologi- 
cal value  in  that  they  show  under  what  influ- 
ences a  bright  boy  in  bad  surroundings  turns 
to  crime  "for  fun"  more  than  for  money 
directly.  Mr.  Hapgood  declares  that  this  is  the 
real  story  of  an  individual,  edited  and  retold 
only  enough  to  give  it  form  and  clearness. 
One  feels  that  the  thief  has  not  so  much 
reformed  as  abandoned  his  criminal  career 
because  he  can  no  longer  follow  it  with 
safety ;  and  there  is  a  certain  relish  and  self- 
complacency  in  **  Light- Fingered  Jim*s  "  rela- 
tion of  his  exploits  which  makes  one  doubt 
whether  this  would  be  a  desirable  book  for 
all  young  men  to  read. 

Babel  and  Bible.  Two  Lectures  Delivered 
before  the  Members  of  the  Deutsche  Orient 
QeselUchaft  in  the  Presence  of  the  Oerman 
Emperor.  By  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  Edited  by 
C.  H.  W.  Johns,  M.A.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x7Viin.  226  pages.  $1.50. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  delivered  two  lectures  before  the 
German  Emperor,  the  first  on  January  13, 
1902,  the  second  on  January  12,  1903.  The 
former  was  published  last  year  and  was  no- 
ticed in  our  columns.  The  two  have  now 
been  published  together  in  one  volume,  under 
the  same  title,  with  controversial  notes  by  the 
author  and  an  introduction  by  the  editor.  Of 
the  controversy  that  arose  as  a  conseauence 
of  these  lectures  The  Outlook  has  already 
given  reports.  Professor  Delitzsch*s  oppo- 
nents are  of  two  classes :  one  consists  of  those 
who  reject  his  statements  of  fact  because  they 
seem  to  fall  foul  of  certain  doctrines  which 
they  consider  fundamental ;  the  other  consists 
of  those  who  do  not  accept  his  conclusions 
because  they  do  not  consider  them  sustained 
by  the  evidence.  The  issue  is  confused,  and 
the  reason  therefor  can  easily  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  this  book.  Professor  Delitzsch 
is  himself  responsible.  He  has  seen  fit  to 
inject  into  his  discussions  interpretations  of 
Old  Testament  religion,  concerning  which  he 
speaks  as  an  amateur,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  modern  discoveries  in  Babylonia, 
concerning  which  he  speaks  as  an  expert.  He 
shows  no  sien  of  having  either  historical 
imafinnation,  literary  insight,  or  appreciation 
of  the  necessary  stages  in  the  processes  of 
religious  evolution.  Whatever  his  contribu- 
tions to  Assyriology,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  made  any  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament,  except  as  he 
may  have  proffered  material  which  others  can 
use.  There  is  nothing  alarming  about  the 
idea  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  owed  their 
religious  conceptions  to  Babylon  ;  but  the  very 
facts  which  he  cites  to  prove  it  only  emphasize 
the  contrary  idea^    That  h^  does  not  see  this 


.seems  to  be  due  to  his  failure  to  understand 
what  the  relieious  conceptions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  really  were. 

Baron  Sticgcl.  Bv  Rev.  M.  H.  Stine,  Ph.D. 
The  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 
5x7%  in.    331  pages.    $1.25. 

Basis  of  Morality  (The).  By  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. Translated  by  Arthur  Brodrick  Bullock,  M.A. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  London.  5x7%  in.  2&S 
pages. 

Schopenhauer's  disappointment  was  great, 
and  his  indignation  also,  when  this  '*  prize 
essay  "  was  not  approved  by  the  Danish  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  in  1840.  That  judgment 
is  not  likely  to  be  reversed  by  many  readers 
now.  Reading  Schopenhauer,  howeverj  is 
intellectually  whetting,  as  his  translator  mti- 
mates,  and  may  serve  a  turn  if  one  has  no 
preferable  whetstone  at  hand.  For  the  sharp- 
ening of  insight  into  ethical  principles  and 
problems  one  needs  to  look  elsewhere  than  to 
the  author  of  this  sentence :  "  The  character  is 
an  original  datum,  immutable,  and  incapable 
of  any  amelioration  through  correction  by  the 
intellect." 

Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Ccntuiy  (The) :  Eight 
Lectures.  By  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  M.A.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  512  pages. 
$3.50. 
This  valuable  work  is  both  a  history  and  an 
interpretation  of  history:  The  changes  of 
opinion  in  the  advance  of  learning  are  fully 
recorded.  The  road  is  seen  lined  with  defunct 
theories,  both  traditional  and  innovating,  that 
have  dropped  by  the  way.  The  result,  as 
Professor  Carpenter  says,  is  that  we  have 
ceased  to  ask  of  the  Bible  what  it  cannot 
ive ;  we  prize  it  more  highly  for  what  it  gives, 
n  the  later  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  its  vision 
of  an  ultimate  religious  unity,  we  discover  the 
product  of  a  teleological  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, whose  worth  for  religion  is  beyond  price. 
The  primitive  cycle  of  Messianic  ideas — a 
heavenly  Son  of  man  descending,  the  graves 
simultaneously  yielding  up  their  occupants  to 
stand  before  his  judgment  bar — belongs  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  universe  which  science 
has  aoolished ;  but  we  may  look  behind  these, 
as  picturesque  symbols,  to  the  divine  reality, 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  spiritual  humanity 
over  all  opposing  forces.  Among  the  relig- 
ious autobiograpnies  of  our  race  the  ethnic 
scriptures  must  be  reckoned  with  our  Bible, 
for  they  add  their  testimonies  to  some  of  its 
chief  truths.  Yet  it  towers  above  them  as  our 
noblest  continuous  witness  to  the  reality  of 
divine  things.  Historically,  Jesus  embodies 
the  loftiest  goodness  that  we  know.  To  make 
it  universal  religion  will  still  describe  as  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  Both  as  a  record  of 
progress  in  Christian  learning  and  thinking, 
and  as  a  reverent  and  judicious  appreciation 
of  its  present  results,  this  is  an  illuminating 
work. 

Big  Game  Fishes  of  the  United  Sutcs  (The). 

By  Charles  Frederick  Holder.     Illustrated.     The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5%XiJV4  in.    435  pages. 

$2,  net. 

What  tiger  and  lion  hunting  is  to  the  land 

sportsman,  the  taking  of  the  tarpon  and  the 

leaping  tuna,  Mr.  H olden  says,  is  to  the  sea 

angler,  who  often  takes  his  life  in  bis  himd3 
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when  he  plays  his  huge  game  in  the  open  sea. 
This  book  tells  about  these  big  fish  and  about 
the  dolphin,  the  halibut,  the  drum,  the  sea-bass, 
and  many  other  of  the  large  fish.  A  colored 
picture  of  a  royal  battle  with  a  tarpon  makes 
an  efifective  frontispiece,  and  there  are  many 
other  pictures.  Besides  all  possible  informa- 
tion for  the  sportsman,  the  author  gives  the 
scientific  data  in  orderly  and  complete  form. 
All  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  are  notably 
well  printed. 

Building  Superintendence:  A  Manual  for 
Younff  Architects,  Students,  and  Others  Inter- 
ested In  Building  Operations  as  Carried  on  at  the 
Present  Day.  By  T.  M.  Clark.  (New  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  Rewritten.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    5^x9  in.    306  pages. 

Captain's  ToU-Gate    (The).      By    Frank    R. 

Stockton.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7% 

in.    IIJO. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Castle  Omeragh.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 
D.  Appleton  &   Co.,    New  York.    5x7^   in.    404 

The  horrors  of  war,  a  little  romance,  and  a 
dash  of  the  supernatural  are  the  elements 
compounded  in  tnis  narrative  of  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  invasion  of  Ireland.  The  action 
occasionally  flags  somewhat,  and  the  book  is 
too  long ;  but  it  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  domestic  lile  of  the  Irish  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  period. 

Christ's  Cure  for  Care.  By  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  143  pages. 
40c  net 

Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By  Jessie 
Brochner.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  4%x7Hin.  266  pages.  |1  JO,  net 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  reader  can  find  such 
information  as  is  here  contained  in  no  other 
single  volume.  The  author  informs  us  about 
a  large  variety  of  subjects — the  people,  their 
government  and  politics,  their  church  and 
reli^on,  their  system  of  public  education, 
their  army  and  navy,  their  administration  of 
justice,  their  local  governments,  their  trades- 
unions  and  social  democracy.  About  these 
thinp  we  learn,  as  is  desirable,  before  we 
are  informed  as  to  the  king  and  the  courts, 
Danish  art  and  letters,  music  and  the  stage. 
The  concluding  chapters,  however,  are  perhaps 
of  greater  interest  than  the  fore^ing,  since 
they  treat  of  subjects  about  which  not  so 
much  knowledge  is  commonly  possessed— on 
the  position  of  woman  in  Denmark,  on  the 
pess,  country  life,  moor  reclamation,  freehold 
farming,  and  agricultural  cooperation.  As 
regards  hospitals,  homes  for  tne  blind  and 
deaf  and  for  imbeciles,  and  for  men  in  want 
of  temporary  care,  Denmark  yields  to  no 
countty ;  her  works  of  humanity  now  constitute 
her  highest  claim  to  international  notice ;  once 
she  was  a  power  able  to  cope  with  England 
herself  politically  and  in  military  strength. 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  Danes  have 
accepted  their  reverses  in  the  great  political 
Rames  of  the  nations  with  notable  resignation. 
The  only  bitter  sting  left  is  the  .'severance  from 
the  motner  country  by  the  war  of  1864  of  the 
southern  provinces;  many  a  pious  Danish 
pastor  still  publicly  prays  for  **  our  brethren 
m  $QUth  Judwidr*' 


Detached  Pirate  (A).      By    Helen   Milecete. 

Illustrated,    Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7% 

in.  J47  pages.  Sl.M). 
A  charming  young  English  woman,  reckless 
and  flippant,  out  sound  at  heart,  is  the  self- 
styled  pirate  of  this  book.  Her  erratic  career 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  exploited  by 
herself  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her  "  dearest 
friend,"  we  follow  with  interest,  and  regret 
when  we  find  **  The  End "  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Diary  of  John  Evel3m,  Esquire,  F.R.S.     Ed- 
ited by  William  Bray.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    4x6»4in.    «» pages.    $1.25,  net 
The  latest  addition  to  the  very  attractive  Cax- 
ton  Series,  printed  in  large  type,  on  antique 

Eaper,  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  a  num- 
er  of    illustrations,  and   bound  in  flexible 
leather. 

Dictation  Studies  in  Melody  and  Harmony  for 
Children.  By  Mary  Frances  Frothingham.  Clay^ 
ton  F.  Summy  Co..  Chicago.  754X10*4  in.  80 
pages. 

Dominant  Strain  (The).  By  Anna  Giapin 
Ray.  Illustrate  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston. 
5x8  in.  350  pages.  |1.50. 
Although  a  professional  singer  is  the  hero  of 
this  book,  it  is  better-class  New  York  society, 
and  not  musical  Bohemia,  into  which  the 
reader  finds  himself  introduced.  The  dialogue 
is  often  witty ;  the  characters  always  interest- 
ing and  well  managed ;  and  a  good  story  is 
told.  But  the  thought  will  intrude  on  the 
pleasant  impression  with  which  we  close  the 
book,  that  in  real  life  obstacles  are  not  so  con- 
veniently and  expeditiously  removed. 

Emerson's  Complete  Works  :  Centenary  Edi- 
tion. Edited  by  his  Son,  Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 
Vol  I.  Nature  Addresses  and  Lectures.  Vol.  II. 
Essays.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8 
in.    Per  vol.,  iT.75,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  and  J.  Sutherland  Black, 
M.A..  LL.D.  X'ol.  IV.  Q  to  Z.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    7%xlO*/iin.    2,722  pages.    |5,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

English  Literature :  An  Illustrated  Record  in 
Pour  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Prom  the  Beginnings 
of  the  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  By  Richard  Garnett. 
Vol  III.  Prom  Milton  to  Johnson.  By  Edmund 
Gosse.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  ^ 
per  vol. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Experimental  Psychology  and  Its  Bearing 
pon  Culture.  By  George  Malcolm  Stratton,  M.A. 
he  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in.  131  pages. 


upon  Culture.    By  George^  Malcolm  Stratton,  M.A. 

Professor  Stratton*s  work  on  the  lines  of  the 
new  psych olog[y  is  noteworthy  for  the  continu- 
ity of  this  with  the  old  wnich  it  exhibits, 
tHereby  correcting  a  current  impression  that  a 
breach  exists.  The  old  psycnolog^y  worked 
with  introspection ;  the  new  works  with  labora- 
tory experiments.  But,  as  Professor  Stratton 
says,  introspection  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
every  method  ;  it  supplies  indispensable  data. 
The  present  volume  gives  an  untechnical 
account  of  certain  groups  of  psychological 
experiments,  and  shows  their  significance  for 
intellectual  and  moral  interests,  as  well  as 
their  immediate  scientific  result.  The  general 
reader  will  gain  from  these  pages  a  conviction 
of  the  practical  value  pf  the  scientific  research 
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that  seems  remote  from  the  concerns  of  daily 
life.  The  new  psychology  has  often  been 
taken  to  be  "psychology  without  a  soul." 
Psychologists  do  not  now  content  themselves 
with  referring  in  general  terms  to  "  the  soul  *' 
in  explanation  of  natural  processes,  as  geolo- 
gists are  not  satisfied  with  a  bare  reference 
to  "  nature."  Scientific  explanation  must  be 
more  specific.  But  the  new  psychology,  while 
thus  waving  aside  the  soul  with  one  nand,  is 
earnestly  beckoning  it  back  with  the  other. 
"  So  far,"  says  Professor  Stratton,  **  as  the 
reality  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  the  new  psy- 
chology is  in  advance  of  the  old.  It  makes 
the  mmd  a  living;,  personal  thing."  In  his 
chapter  on  **  Illusions  "  he  notes  the  complete 
refutation  which  illusions,  when  understood, 
supply  to  the  common  idea  that  in  its  expneri- 
ence  of  external  nature  the  mind  is  passive. 
It  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  effecting  a 
union  of  subject  and  object  that  produces  our 
actual  perception.  The  problem  of  the  inter- 
action of  mmd  and  body  Professor  Stratton 
leaves  an  open  question  still,  but  with  the  con- 
viction that  one  must  strike  a.  middle  course 
between  those  who  see  only  the  physical  side 
and  those  who  are  blind  to  it. 

Felix.    By    Robert    Hichens.    Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  4J2  pages. 
Mr.  Hichens,  with  his  usu«d  tendency  toward 
the  abnormal,  gives  us  here  a  study  of  the 
morphine  habit,  sometimes  going  into  revolt- 
ing detail.  The  reader  admires  the  author's 
unquestionable  ability,  and  follows  the  painful 
story  with  unflaggine  interest,  but  not  exactly 
with  pleasure.  A  clever  lad,  fresh  from  the 
reading  of  Balzac,  and  flushed  with  pride  in 
his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  worlcf,  falls  a 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  brilliant  woman,  and 
is  almost  the  last  of  all  who  know  her  to 
discover  that  she  is  a  debased  and  hopeless 
victim  of  the  morphine  habit,  and  has  used 
him  merely  to  cloak  her  vice  and  to  borrow 
money  from  him  in  order  that  she  may  pro- 
cure the  drug.  The  study  of  the  young  man, 
with  his  fits  of  boldness  and  of  timidity,  his 
absurd  belief  in  his  power  of  analyzing  char- 
acter and  his  actual  gullibility,  is,  psychologi- 
cally speaking,  extremely  well  done.  Mr. 
Hichens  has  written  several  able  novels ;  one 
wishes  he  would  write  a  story  that  should  be 
agreeable. 

Feuerbach :  The  Roots  of  the  Socialist  Philos- 
ophy. By  Frederick  Enseb.  Translated  by  Austin 
Lewis.  Cfharles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.  4X7  in. 
133  pages.    50c. 

Fire  Insurance  and  How  to  Build.  By  Fran- 
cis C.  Moore.  Illustrated.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co„  New  York.    6x9»4in.    860  pages.    |5,  net. 

Gentleman  of  the  South  (A) :  A  Memory  of 
the  Black  Belt  from  the  Manuscript  Memoirs  of 
the  Late  Colonel  Stanton  Elmore.  £dited  without 
change  by  William  Garrott  Brown.  The  Macmillan 
Co..  New  York.    5x7%  in.   232  pages.    |1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Golden  Kingdom  (The).  By  Andrew  Balfour. 
L.C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  424  pages.  $IJ0. 
A  very  elaborate  talc  of  marvels  and  adven- 
tures m  the  search  for  a  wonderful  people  and 
the  treasures  of  their  **  golden  kingdom."  As 
a  piece  of  ingenious  invention  and  exciting 
hau^breadth  escapes  it  is  not  without  ability. 


Gordon    Keith.    By    Thomas  Nelson    Page. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5x7%  in.   448 

pages.    $1.50. 
Reviewed  in  the  issue  of  May  16,  in  the  group 
of  books  entitled  "  The  New  Novels." 

Hamlet.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  L.  A.  Sherman.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4x5^  in.    323  pages.    25c. 

Harzreise  (Die).  By  Heinrich  Heine.  Edited 
by  Leigh  R.  Gregor,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.  4^x7  in.    183  pages.   40c 

History  of  Philosophy.  By  William  Turner, 
S.T.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5V^x8H  In.  674 
pages.  |2J0. 
A  recent  and  excellent  **  History  of  Philoso- 
phy "  devotes  about  twenty  pages  to  a  subject 
to  which  Dr.  Turner  here  devotes  nine  times 
as  many — the  scholastic  philosophy  of  mediae- 
val Europe.  The  prevailing  estimate  of  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  derived  more  from  the 
period  of  its  decay  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  than  from  its  golden  age  in 
the  thirteenth.  The  presentation  of  Scholas- 
ticism in  a  measure  adequate  to  its  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  speculative  thought — an 
aim  frankly  avowed  by  Dr.  Turner — is  ccr- 
tainlv  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  addition  of 
anotner  text-book  to  the  excellent  manuals 
already  in  use.  **  The  core  of  Scholasticism," 
as  denned  by  Dr.  Turner,  is  certainly  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  modern  scientific  world 
accords  supreme  importance — **  the  doctrine 
of  the  continuity  and  independence  of  the 
natural  with  respect  to  the  supernatural 
order  of  truth."  With  this  it  held  that  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  data  of 
revelation  and  the  discoveries  of  reason.  The 
later  doctrine  of  the  Averroists,  that  what  is 
true  in  philosophy  may  be  false  in  theology, 
and  vice  versa^  struck  at  the  heart  of  Scholas- 
ticism, and,  in  combination  with  other  causes — 
political  motives,  religious  decay,  shortened 
courses  for  theological  degrees^  the  bestow- 
ment  of  these  by  institutions  of  mferior  rank, 
and  the  exaggerated  valuation  of  mere  dialec- 
tics— brought  about  its  decline  and  subsequent 
disrepute.  Dr.  Turner's  work  has  other  merits 
than  the  fresh  study  it  provokes  and  the  fresh 
estimate  it  proposes  of  a  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  whose  importance  has  not 
in  our  time  been  so  amply  recognized.  One 
may,  however,  question  his  conclusion,  that 
never  has  the  wave  of  human  thought  carried 
its  crest  to  so  high  an  altitude  as  in  the  golden 
age  of  Scholasticism.  Not  in  that  period  only, 
but  throughout  the  work,  the  student  is  well 
served  both  by  reference  to  the  sources  and 
by  critical  comments.  The  thoughtful  esti- 
mate made  of  the  phenomena  and  tendencies  of 
contemporary  philosophy  prompts  a  question 
of  some  novelty  as  well  as  interest — whether, 
in  the  method  which  aims  to  unite  the  objec- 
tive with  the  subjective,  and  to  exhibit  the 
continuity  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
the  path  of  modem  thought  may  be  unwitting- 
ly striking  into  the  very  line  attempted  by  the 
mediaevalth  inkers  in  a  time  less  promising  for 
full  success. 

Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.  Where  There  U 
Nothing.  By  VV.  B.  Yeats.  The  Macmillan  Co^ 
New  York.    5x7Viin. 

These  two  volumes  by  one  of  the  most  inter- 
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esting  and  probably  the  most  typical  member 
of  the  group  of  Celtic  writers  who  have  organ- 
ized a  kind  of  propaganda  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  few  years  are  capital  illustra- 
tions of  the  Celtic  spirit ;  and  if  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  Kenan's  *•  Poetry  of  the  Celtic 
Races"  and  Matthew  Arnold's  well-known 
"Study  of  Celtic  Literature,"  thev  will  give 
the  reader  as  intelligent  an  idea  of  the  Celtic 
genius  and  of  the  qualities  which  it  has  con- 
tributed to  our  literature  as  any  other  body  of 
books,  not  because  they  are  full  of  definite 
information,  but  because  they  are  so  sympa- 
thetically interpretative  of  the  original  ele- 
ments ot  Celtic  imagination.  It  is  this  element 
which  Kenan  has  in  mind  when  he  says,  **  No 
race  communed  so  intimately  as  the  Celtic 
race  with  the  lower  creation."  It  had  "a 
love  of  nature  for  herself,  a  vivid  feeling 
for  her  magic,  commingled  with  the  melan- 
choly a  man  knows  when  he  is  face  to  face 
with  her  and  thinks  he  hears  her  communing 
with  him  about  his  origin  and  his  destiny." 
Add  two  or  three  more  phrases  from  Kenan, 
such  as  that  declaring  that  the  Celtic  race 
^has  worn  itself  out  in  mistaking  dreams 
for  realities,"  and  recall  Matthew  Arnold's 
admirable  characterization  of  its  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  fact,  and  one  gets 
an  insight  into  a  very  elusive  race  type. 
Mr.  Yeats's  chapter  on  "  The  Celtic  Element 
in  Literature  "  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  **  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil "  by  reason  of 
its  elusiveness,  its  delicacy,  its  sentiment,  its 
aloofness^  so  to  speak,  from  the  interests  of 
modem  life.  It  puts  one  in  touch  with  the 
later  Celtic  genius,  while  his  play  "Where 
There  is  Nothing"  brings  into  striking  relief 
the  immense  suggestiveness  and  the  complete 
indefiniteness  of  the  Celtic  imagination,  its 
sense  of  intimacy  with  nature,  with  the  lower 
orders  of  life,  as  Kenan  says,  its  consciousness 
of  the  Infinite  on  all  siaes,  of  the  pressure 
upon  life  of  undefined  ideas  and  indistinct 
influences,  its  inability  to  deal  with  facts,  to 
organize  ideas,  to  solve  problem's  in  any  dis- 
tinct way.  These  two  books  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  conventional  literature  of 
the  day  as  possible.  It  is  a  relief  to  read  them, 
and  it  is  also  a  profitable  exercise  of  the  mind. 

Indigestion :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  F. 
Herbert  Alderson,  M.B.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.   4x6  in.    130  pages.    50c..  net. 

Legal  Tender :  A  Study  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Monetary  History.  By  S.  P.  Breddnridse. 
The  Decennial  Publications.  Second  Series.  Vol. 
VII.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
5^x9  in.    181  pages. 

Lofif  of  a  Cowboy  (The).  By  Andy  Adams.  Il- 
lustrated. Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^ 
in.    387  pages.    11.50. 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  is  the  simple 
record  of  a  land  voyage— a  five  months'  trip 
with  the  herds  on  tne  trail  from  Mexico  to 
Montana.  It  is  a  refreshing  chronicle,  and 
bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth,  reflect- 
ing the  monotony  and  laboriousness  of  the 
old-time  life  of  the  plains  as  clearly  as  it  does 
the  adventurous  ana  sportive  side  of  conven- 
tional representations.  The  book  has  several 
fine  illustrations  by  £.  Boyd  Smith. 


Love  Thrives  in  War:  A  Romance  of  the 
Frontier  in  i8ia.  By  Mary  Catherine  Crowley. 
Illustrated.  LiUle.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
340  pages.    >1.50. 

Detroit  during  the  War  of  1812  is  the  scene 
of  this  story.  Laurente,  daughter  of  a  French 
Creole  mother  and  ?.  Scotch  father  (type  of 
the  strange  admixture  of  civilizations  in  the 
society  of  the  time  and  place)  is  a  charming 
heroine;  but  there  are  too  many  characters 
and  too  much  history  in  the  book. 

Modem  Civic  Art ;  or.  The  City  Made  Beautiful. 
By  Charles  MuUord  Robinson.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    9x5\in.    381  pages.    #2.50,  net. 

Reserved  k>r  later  notice. 

More  Money  for  the  Public  Schools.  By 
Charles  \V.  Ehot.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7  in.    193  pages.    >1,  net. 

Municipal  Public  Works:  Their  Inception, 
Construction,  and  Management.  By  S.  Whlnery. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5%x8H  in.  241 
pages.  >1.50. 
A  popular  presentation  of  the  engineering 
problems  of  modern  municipalities.  The 
author,  unlike  most  of  the  writers  in  this  field, 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  opponent  of  the  present 
tendency  to  extend  municipal  ownership,  and  a 
defender  of  the  contract  system  of  conducting 
public  works.  The  volume  contains  some 
mteresting  statistics— particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  street  paving— but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
both  deficient  and  defective  on  the  statistical 
side.  The  attempt,  for  instance,  to  estimate 
the  community's  "  economic  "  loss  for  every 
death  at  |S,000 — or  five  times  the  aver- 
age wealth— is  hardly  convincing,  and  the 
assumption  that  the  cost  of  our  water  sys- 
tems might  be  practically  cut  in  two,  if  con- 
sumption were  reduced  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  by  the  use  of  meters,  is  altogether  a 
violent  one  for  most  cities.  As  a  rule,  the 
operating  expense  of  water  plants  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
installing  the  system.  This  cost  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
ordmary  hotiseholder. 

Old  China  Book  (The).  By  N.  Hudson  Moore. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in. 
300  pages.    ^neL 

A  book  that  will  be  welcomed  by  collectors 
and  bv  casual  owners  of  old  china.  It  shows 
very  plainly  what  is  and  what  is  not  valuable, 
ana  why  ;  tells  the  history  of  the  manufacture, 
gives  tne  different  marks,  and  illustrates  the 
subject  with  many  reproductions  of  old, 
rare,  and  quaint  pieces.  Staffordshire,  lustre, 
Wedgwood,  Liverpool,  Worcester,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  ware  are  differentiated  and 
many  particular  specimens  are  minutely  de- 
scribed. The  book  fills  a  place  not  occupied 
by  any  other  work  of  its  kind  to  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Open  Door  (The).  By  Henry  van  Ehrke. 
(The  Presbyterian  Pulpit.)  The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  and  Saobath-School  Work,  Philadel- 


phia.   5x7Viin.    160  pages.    75c.,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Pilgrimages  to  Methodist  Shrines.     By  Will- 

Tam  Henry  Meredith.    Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati. 

5x8 in.    335  pages     $\2S. 

These  memoranda  of  places  and  persons  of 

note  in  the  early  history  of  Methodism,  British 
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and  American,  but  chiefly  British,  make  a  good 
guide-book  for  future  travelers  on  the  same 
road,  especially  those  who  share  the  author's 
laudable  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own 
Church.  Points  of  comparison  and  contrast 
between  Britisli  and  American  Methodism  are 
treated  in  the  Appendix. 

Pipes  of  Pan.  No.  II.  Prom  the  Green  Book 
of  the  Bards.  By  Bliss  Carman.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston.    4*4X7^  in.    137  pages.    $i. 

The  second  in  the  series  of  reprints  from  Mr. 
Carman's  verse  already  published,  with  addi- 
tions. The  first  volume  was  noticed  at  some 
length  in  The  Outlook  at  the  time  of  its  ap 
pearance,  and  further  comment  will  be  made 
on  the  series  as  a  whole  at  a  later  date. 

Political  History  of  Slavery  (A).  By  William 
Henry  Smith.  In  2  vols.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    6x9  in.    350  pages.    $i.SO. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Portraitures  of  Julius  Caesar.  A  Monograph 
by  Frank  Jesup  Scott.  Longmans,  Green  a  Co., 
New  York.    7x  10  in.    185  pages.    $5,  net. 

Mr.  Scott's  monograph  is  one  of  peculiar 
charm  and  merit.  Ideals  of  the  real  Julius 
Cxsar  have  long  shaped  themselves  in  our 
minds  out  of  the  aggregate  of  the  imperfect 
fragments  preservea  to  us.  Out  of  all  the 
preserved  coins  and  gems,  statues  and  busts 
bearing  evidence  of  belonging  to  Caesar's  age 
and  intended  to  represent  him,  certain  points 
of  physiognomy  have  been  settled.  The  pres- 
ent book  gives  a  detailed  survey  of  these  coins, 
gems,  busts,  and  statues.  It  is  a  book  which 
recreates  for  us  the  great  Roman  in  a  singu- 
larly graphic  and  vivia  manner. 

Prince  Hagen :  A  Phantasy.  By  Upton  Sin- 
clair. L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^*  in.  249 
pages.    11.50. 

Questionable    Shapes.     By   W.   D.   Howells. 

Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7^^  in. 

219  pages.    |1.50. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Remembrances  of  Emerson.    By  John  Albee. 
Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New  York.    5x8  in.    202  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Sacrifice  of  the  Shannon  (The).  By  W.  Albert 
Hickman.  Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7»^in.  32 j  pages.  |1.50. 
An  ingenious  and  lively  romance,  having  as 
its  subject  the  great  ice-fields  of  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence Gulf  in  the  winter-time,  with  the  dangers 
and  adventures  of  ice-bound  ships. 

Selection  from  the  Best  English  Essays  (A) : 
lUuttrfttWe  of  the  History  of  English  Prose  Style. 
Chosen  and  Arranged  by  Sherwia  Cody.  A.  C. 
McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  4^x7  in.  415  pages.  |1, 
net. 

A  selection  from  ten  masters  of  the  es.say,  includ- 
ing Bacon,  Swift,  Addison,  Lamb,  De  Quincey, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Macaulay,  Ruskm,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  with  an  introduction  cover- 
ing the  ground  historically  in  outline,  com- 
menting on  the  artistic  element  in  prose,  and 
pointing  out  some  of  the  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther development. 

Side-Lights  on  Immortality.    By  Levi  Gilbert, 

D.D.     The    Fleming   H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7^iin.    2J3  pages.    |1,  net. 

The  author  has  given  his  book  an  appropriate 

title.    Without  endeavor  at  originality,  he  has 


aimed  at  helpfulness,  undertaking,  not  to  con- 
vince skepticism,  but  to  confirm  belief.  From 
a  wide  range  of  literature  he  produces  the  tes- 
timony of  eminent  thinkers,  and  from  various 
positions  in  the  wide  field  of  thought  gives  a 
lucid  and  popular  exhibition  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Christian  doctrine. 

Silent  Maid  (The).  By  Frederic  Wcrden 
Pangborn.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7%in. 
223  pages.    $i. 

A  German  folk-lore  tale,  not  particularly  well 

told. 

Sociology :  The  Science  of  Human  Society. 
By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  LL.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5%x8Hin.  In  2  vols.  $4^0,  net. 
A  clear  philosophical  survey  of  the  forces 
governing  the  development  of^  human  society, 
not  onlv  in  the  past  and  present  epochs  in 
which  the  family  and  the  State  have  been  the 
dominant  socializing  factors,  but  also  in  the 
dawning  epoch  in  which  international  soli- 
darity shall  assume  a  supreme  position  in  the 
guidance  of  the  co-operative  work  of  mankind. 
The  distinguishing  spirit  of  tlie  author  is  seen 
in  the  emphasis  put  upon  the  ethical  factors 
in  human  evolution. 

Song  of  the  Cardinal  (The) :  A  Love  Stofy. 
By  Gene  Stratton- Porter.  Illustrated.  The  Bobbs- 
Nferrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  6^x9  in.  163  pages. 
The  bird's  search  Tfor  a  mate,  its  adventures 
with  rivals  and  enemies,  its  relations  with 
human  admirers — all  this  and  more  is  told 
with  delicate  charm  and  beautifully  illustrated 
from  the  author's  photographs.  The  book  is 
one  that  may  well  be  put  on  the  same  shelf 
with  James  Lane  Allen's  "  Kentucky  Cardi- 
nal." 

Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law.  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of 
Columbia  UniYersity.  Vol  XVII.  Centralizing 
Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indiana.  By 
William  A.  Kawles,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    6x9^4  in.    336  pages.    $2J0, 

Texas :  A  Contest  of  Civilisations.  By  George 
P.  Garrison.  (American  Commonwealths.)  Hous- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7  in.  3H  pages. 
$1.10,  net. 
A  clear  account  of  the  history  of  Texas,  and 
particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  witnessed 
the  ti  iumpn  of  Anglo-American  over  Spanish 
civilization.  The  Americanization  of  the 
great  territory,  proceeding  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Austin  colony,  is  lucidly  shown  to 
have  made  its  annexation  practically  inevita- 
ble. Events,  however,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  are  given  in  too  meager  outline. 
Judged  as  a  whole,  the  work,  while  creditable 
to  the  scholarship  of  the  author,  and  useful  to 
those  wishing  a  compact  account  of  the  com- 
monwealth, can  hardly  be  considered  adequate. 
Few  States  have  a  more  interesting  past,  and 
few  in  all  probability  have  a  more  important 
future.  The  importance  of  Texas  is  only 
beginning  to  be  realized  by  Northern  students. 

Under  Dog  (The).    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    332 

pa^es.    $1.50. 
Reviewed  in  the  issue  of  May  16  in  the  group 
of  books  entitled  "  The  New  Novels.'' 

World's  Great  Orators  and  Their  Best  O-a- 
tiont  (The).  By  Charles  Morris.  LL.D.  Illustrated. 
The  John  C.  VVinston  Co.,  Chicago.  6*4x9%  in. 
6J9  pages.    $1.50. 
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Who  is  not  given  to  speculation,  no  raore  sol* 
vent  security  can  be  found  than  good  Mb- 
>o\xt\  5^  mortgages,  based  on  well  Improved 
ioxms  in  old  established  communities  where 
land  values  arc  conservative  and  where  farms. 
are  always  salable  at  their  wonh. 

North  Missouri's  record  of  35  years  with 
but  one  crop  failure  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  producing  qualities  of  her  lands.  Our 
rich  soil,  never-failing  blue  grass,  equable 
climate,  and  just  laws  (which  are  more  favor- 
able to  the  investor  than  those  of  probably 
any  other  State  in  the  Union)  makes  your 
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y&lS^  I  I  _^J  ^*^^"  years'  experience.  Every  farm  is  care- 
fully examined  and  a  fair  proportion  only  of 
its  actual  cashable  value  is  loaned.  Every 
loan  is  carefully  registered  on  my  books 
and  the  interest  and  principal  colk-ctcd  and 
remitted  to  the  investor  free  of  charge. 

I  loan  my  own  funds  on  the  same  class  of  security  offered  you.  I  offer  you  loans 
in  amounts  of  from  $i^oqq  to  $10,000,  and  will  redeem  them  at  any  time  withm 
90  days  at  their  face  value  and  interest,  giving  you  ample  time  to  investigate  the 
security.  I  will  furnish  you  with  evidence  that  I  am  financially  able  to  cariy  out 
such  a  contract-  I  will  also  furnish  you  with  strongly  worded  letters  commending  my 
loans  and  my  methods  of  selecting  securities,  from  men  of  known  respomibility  and 
character,  prominent  in  public  and  business  life,  from  investors  who  for  from  ten  to 
tourteen  years  have  entrusted  to  me  their  savings  and  surplus  wealth.  The  good 
ftcord  of  Missouri  farmers'  trustworthiness  can  be  shown  by  letters  from  Presidents 
of  some  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  of  America, 

l^ry  good  old  Missouri,  whose  record  is — PAY — and  not  DEFAULT,  whose 
prosperity  has  been  continuous  for  over  a  generation. 

Booklets,  with  detailed  repons  of  investments  offered,  sent  on  application. 

WILLIAM   R.  COMPTON 
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Last  week  the  elections  to 
G.r«.n  Election,  the  German  Reichstag  or 

Parliament,  were  notable 
by  reason  of  the  success  of  the  Socialists 
in  increasing  their  representation  in  the 
legislative  body  by  about  fifteen  seats,  and 
their  total  vote  to  upwards  of  2,500,000 — 
an  increase  of  400,000.  One- third  of  all 
the  voters  in  the  Empire  now  class  them- 
selves as  Socialists,  and  in  Saxony  this 
party  now  outnumbers  all  others  com- 
bined. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  most  pronounced  single  Socialist 
success  was  in  Essen,  the  town  of  the 
late  Herr  Krupp,  the  great  ironmaster, 
where  the  vote  was  increased  fivefold. 
This  in  the  very  town  in  which  the 
Emperor  recently  and  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  Socialists  1  A  confusing 
factor  in  fixing  the  relative  positions  of 
parties  in  the  new  Parliament  is  the  num- 
ber of  second  elections  which  must  be 
held  in  all  constituencies  in  which  no  can- 
didates received  a  majority.  In  192  dis- 
tricts out  of  307  there  must  be  new  elec- 
tions at  which  all  the  voters  must  choose 
between  the  two  candidates  who  stood 
highest  in  the  balloting  last  week.  Of  the 
202  members  who  received  majority  votes 
54  are  Socialists,  87  are  Clericals,  and 
only  42  belong  to  the  old  conservative 
groups — the  National  Liberals,  the  Con- 
servatives, the  Free  Conservatives,  and 
the  Agrarians.  For  the  maintenance  of 
a  conservative  economic  policy,  therefore, 
Bismarck's  successors  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  the  conciliation 
of  the  Catholic  Clericals,  against  whom 
he  instituted  his  "  Culture  Battle."  The 
second  elections  will  not,  however,  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  the  Clerical  mem- 
bers, as  they  carried  at  the  first  election 
almost  all  of  the  districts — chiefly  South 
German — in  which  they  have  any  real 
strength.  In  only  36  districts  will  Cler- 
ical   candidates    be    voted  for    on    the 


second  ballot,  while  Socialist  candidates 
will  be  voted  for  in  122  districts.  The 
great  Socialist  gains,  it  should  be  said  in 
conclusion,  do  not  indicate  a  correspond- 
ing advance  for  revolutionary  Socialism. 
Much  of  their  gain  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  Radical  parties,  whose 
members  have  grown  slightly  more  radical 
and  have  been  conciliated  by  the  action  of 
the  Socialists  in  putting  their  revolution- 
ary programme  in  the  background — or 
rather  in  the  dimly  distant  future — and 
concentrating  their  efforts  upon  immedi- 
ately practicable  democratic  reforms.  The 
recent  campaign  was  particularly  directed 
against  militarism  and  th^  tariff  taxes  by 
which  its  burdens  were  put  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  shoulders  of  the  relatively 
propertyless  classes. 


The 


Last  week  in  the  House  of 
Irish  irSd  Biu  Commons  a  vote  on  one  of 

the  sections  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  was  taken.  The  result  was  a 
Government  victory,  but  one  purchased 
at  a  price  and  at  a  loss  in  support  which 
furnish  occasion  for  not  a  little  misgiv- 
ing. Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  leader, 
proposed  an  amendment  virtually  abol- 
ishing the  minimum  price  at  which  the 
landlord  may  sell,  if  he  and  his  tenant 
agree  on  a  lower  price.  This  seemingly 
fair  proposition  the  House  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  217  to  176,  thus  reducing  the 
Government  majority  to  41.  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
declared  that  he  considered  that  limits  on 
bargains  were  essential  precautions.  Mr. 
Redmond  expressed  regret  at  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  decision,  and  said  that  if  the  amend- 
ment was  not  accepted  by  the  Government 
he  was  afraid  "  they  had  arrived  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways."  He  declared  that 
the  Nationalists  must  stand  by  the  amend- 
ment, and  there  must  be  further  consid- 
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eration  of  this  point  by  the  Government, 
otherwise  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Irish 
members  would  be  found  in  the  lobby 
against  th6  Government.  Irish  opinion  is 
united,  he  concluded,  and  if  no  concession 
is  made  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Irish 
members  to  represent  the  bill  as  acceptable 
to  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  John  Morley,  the 
well-known  Liberal  statesman,  also  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Wyndham's  attitude.  The 
latter  replied  in  a  speech  which  showed  a 
realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
but  which  indicated  that  no  concession 
would  be  made.  The  Irish,  however, 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  did  not 
scent  some  bargaining  with  a  Government 
needing  their  support. 


Last  week,  the  day  following 
cjviiuatron     ^^^  election  *of  Prince   Peter 

Karageorgevic  as  King  of 
Servia,  the  Skuptshina  in  a  body  attended 
a  great  thanksgiving  service  at  the  Bel- 
grade Cathedral,  where  a  Te  Deum  was 
sung.  The  aged  Metropolitan  of  Bel- 
grade, in  gorgeous  vestments,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  bishops  of  the  Cathedral 
chapter.  None  of  them  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  burial  service  for  the  murdered 
King  and  Queen.  The  Metropolitan, 
who  officiated  at  the  Te  Deum,  read  a 
brief  address,  in  which  he  congratulated 
the  nation  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Karageorgevic  dynasty,  a  dynasty  which 
had  included  so  many  brave  and  noble 
men.  While  deploring  the  necessity  for 
recent  events,  the  Metropolitan  thanked 
the  army  for  what  it  had  done  1  As  half 
the  audience  was  made  up  of  officers  in 
full  uniform,  it  was  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  they  should  audibly  express  their 
pleasure  at  these  remarks  from  the  prel- 
ate, who  concluded  by  invoking  a  blessing 
on  King  Peter  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  under  him  Servia  would  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  service  appears  to 
have  been  a  monstrous  travesty.  The 
outside  world  does  not  take  the  slaughter 
of  rulers  quite  so  complacently,  and  the 
Great  Powers  are  expressing  their  horror 
in  very  distinct  language.  The  Govern- 
ments most  nearly  concerned,  Russia  and 
Austria,  through  their  Emperors,  have 
addressed  to  the  new  King  letters  which, 
while  recognizing  him,  insist  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  assassins  of  the  late  King 


and   Queen.     The   Russian  communica- 
tion expresses  the  hope  that  King  Peter 
will  display  a  firm  will  in  investigating^  at 
the  outset  the  abominable  misdeed  which 
has  been   committed,  and  will  mete  out 
rigorous  punishment  to  the  traitors   and 
criminals  who  have    stained    themselves 
with  the  infamy  of  regicide.     The  Eng^lish 
Government   has   withdrawn  its  Ambas- 
sador from  Belgrade,  and  he  will  remain 
absent  for  some  time  to  come ;  no  formal 
recognition    of    the    provisional   govern- 
ment, which  is  made  up  largely  of  assas- 
sins or  of  their  associates,  will  be  made 
in  any  form.     With  this  action  it  is  under- 
stood that  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain  concur.     The  Servians  have  appar- 
ently to  learn  the  fundamental  lessons  of 
government,  if  not  the  primary  lessons  of 
civilization. 


The  Postal  Scandals 


Public  attention  con- 
tinues to  be  occupied  • 
with  the  investigations  in  the  Post-Office 
Department  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  a  rather  unnecessary  discussion 
of  two  rumors — one  alleging  that  officials 
high  in  rank  were  implicated  and  would 
be  indicted,  the  other  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  to  be  peremptorily  stopped  at  a 
certain  point  lest  the  revelations  should 
aflFect  the  credit  of  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration. All  this  discussion  seems  to  us 
futile ;  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  investigation  will  be  thorough 
and  that  the  public  will  be  fully  informed. 
The  chief  actual  news  of  the  week  with 
regard  to  the  inquiry  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Postmaster-General  Payne  made  public 
the  report  of  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
Bristow  relating  to  Mr.  Tulloch's  charges 
regarding  the  Washington  city  post-office. 
Mr.  Bristow's  report  seems  to  confirm 
Mr.  Tulloch's  charges  very  fully,  and  also 
confirms  the  report  of  the  inspectors 
which  we  outlined  last  week.  The  report 
puts  Mr.  Perry  S.  Heath,  formerly  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  in  the  light 
of  carrying  on  the  Washington  post-office 
as  a  bureau  of  the  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  places  for  political 
adherents,  and  transferring  them  to  the 
Department  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
civil  service  rules.  It  includes  reports  of 
inspectors  asserting  that  in  some  cases 
salaries  for  two  positions  were  paid  to  the 
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same  man ;  that  other  men  drew  pay 
without  performing  any  service  whatever; 
that  some  of  the  positions  to  which  ap- 
pointments were  made  were  unauthorized 
by  law ;  and  that  there  was  found  to  be 
evidence  of  favoritism,  political  influence, 
and  questionable  disbursements.  On  Mon- 
day of  this  week  new  indictments  were 
returned  against  Machen  and  four  others 
on  the  specific  charge  of  conspiring  to 
defraud  the  Government 


In  such  an  investigation  as 
^^"'^[JJJ^^f  the  present  public  opinion  is 

not  very  discriminating,  and 
not  only  the  press,  but  public  officials,  are 
liable  to  jump  from  the  one  extreme  of 
causeless  confidence  to  the  other  extreme 
of  causeless  suspicion.  There  seems  some 
reason  to  think  that  this  has  been  the 
fact  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
superintendent  of  the  money-qrder  bureau 
of  the  Department  The  charges  against 
him  were  thus  stated  by  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne  in  his  letter  of  dismissal : 

It  appears  from  your  answer  that  when  the 
proposals  of  the  different  competitors  for  the 
contract  for  supplying  money-order  forms 
were  opened,  Paul  Herman,  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.  (tormerlv  employed  as  foreman  by  the 
Wynkoop-Hallenbcck-Crawford  Company,  of 
New  York,  by  which  company,  it  seems,  your 
son  is  also  employed),  was  found  to  be  the 
lowest  bidder,  his  proposal  Dein^  $45,000  below 
that  of  the  next  highest  bidder,  namely, 
the  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford  Company; 
that  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herman  as  submitted  was 
reg^nilar  in  form,  and  that  he  had  deposited  a 
certified  check  for  |5,000  as  a  forfeit.  It 
further  appears  that  within  a  day  or  two 
the  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford  Company 
filed  a  protest  against  awarding  the  contract 
to  Herman,  alleging  that  he  was  not  finan- 
cially responsible ;  that  a  short  time  thereafter 
Mr.  Herman  called  at  your  office,  and  you 
advised  him  to  withdraw  his  bid  and  re-enter 
the  employ  of  the  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company,  understandine  at  the  time  that 
such  withdrawal  would  result  in  the  contract 
being  awarded  to  said  company,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  loss  to  the  Government ;  that  you 
offered  to  write,  and  did  write,  a  letter  to  said 
company,  apprising  it  of  your  interview  with 
Mr.  Herman,  and  usine  your  good  offices  in 
his  behalf ;  that  you  advised  Herman  that  his 
15,000  deposit  would  probably  be  returned  to 
him  if  he  adopted  your  sugg^estion. 

The  rules  of  the  bureau,  formulated  by 
Mr.  Metcalf  himself  many  years  ago,  and 
applicable  to  the  granting  of  all  such  con- 
tracts as  that  under  discussion,  provide 


explici|ly  that  such  a  contract  cannot  be 
lawfully  transferred  or  assigned,  and 
shall  not  be  awarded  to  "  bidders  who 
are  unable  to  prove  their  financial  respon- 
sibility aside  from  the  formal  guarantee," 
nor  "  to  bidders  whose  places  of  business 
are  unfavorably  located,  nor  to  those 
whose  establishments  are  provided  with 
limited  facilities,  nor  to  those  who  shall 
not  satisfactorily  guarantee  absolute  abil- 
ity to  fulfill  such  contracts  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Department."  Mr.  Herman 
had  no  plant ;  his  intention  was  to  trans- 
fer the  contract ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
clearly  barred  out  by  the  rules  of  the 
Department  There  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  no  force  whatever  in  Mr.  Payne's 
assertion  that  Mr.  Metcalf's  action  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  to  the  Government,  and 
until  full  investigation  shows  the  contrary 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  although  Mr. 
Metcalf  may  have  gone  beyond  his  prov- 
ince in  trying  to  adjust  matters  between 
the  Wynkoop  Company  and  Mr.  Herman, 
he  acted  for  the  profit  of  the  bureau  and 
to  facilitate  its  work.  The  presumption 
of  his  good  faith  is  confirmed  by  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  those  who  have  known 
Mr.  Metcalf's  career,  and  who  have  had 
latge  dealings  with  the  important  bureau 
he  has  conducted,  that  he  has  been  a 
public  servant  of  a  high  type — giving  to 
the  service  skill,  constructive  force,  and 
organizing  ability.  His  peremptory  dis- 
missal by  Postmaster-General  Payne  has 
been  followed  by  a  request  for  a  hearing 
by  him  before  the  Postmaster-General, 
and,  as  we  write,  the  Postmaster-General 
still  has  the  request  under  advisement 
Mr.  Payne  asserts  that  it  was  not  any 
part  of  Mr.  Metcalf  s  duty  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  Mr.  Herman's  responsi- 
bility. While  we  hesitate  to  question  Mr. 
Payne's  judgment  in  this  matter,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
general  public  belief  that  heads  of  de- 
partments, such  as  the  money-order 
bureau,  have,  in  point  of  fact,  commonly 
and  constantly  throughout  the  govern- 
mental service  passed  upon  points  like 
that  in  question,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
formal  signature  and  approval  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Metcalf  is  entitled  to  a  more 
thorough  hearing  both  from  the  Post- 
master-General and  from  the  general 
public  than  he  has  received. 
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While  the  Federal  Court 

Servitude  for  Debt    ^4.    \m^^4.„^,^^^^,    w,    -»^« 

lo  Geor^a  ^^  Montgomery  is  con- 
sidering the  cases  of  the 
kidnappers  indicted  for  selling  negro  men 
to  the  managers  of  convict  camps  in  Ala- 
bama, the  Waycross  "  Journal  "  reports 
the  case  of  a  negro  woman  similarly  vic- 
timized in  Georgia.  The  report  of  the 
"  Journal  "  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

Lulu  Frazier,  the  negro  woman  who  was 
sent  off  to  the  McRee  camp  nine  months  ago 
to  pay  her  attorney's  fee,  was  brought  back 
to  Waycross  Monday  night,  and  appeared 
before  the  County  Commissioners  Tuesday 
afternoon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she 
had  been  arrested  and  put  in  jail  charged  with 
living  in  adultery  and  with  bigamy.  After 
three  weeks  of  incarceration  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  been  legally  married,  and  she 
was  released.  In  the  meantime  she  had  em- 
ployed alaAyer  to  defend  her,  and  to  pay  the 
lawyer's  fee  the  McRees  carried  her  to  their 
camps  to  work  out  the  amount,  which  they 
considered  to  be  worth  fourteen  months'  servi- 
tude. When  Lulu  was  brought  into  the  Com- 
missioner's room  at  the  court-house  Tuesday, 
she  was  with  her  erstwhile  husband,  Nathan 
Frazier.    She  was  first  asked  why  she  had 


gone  to  the  McRee  camps.  She  replied  that 
Mr.  Will  Crawley  [her  attorney!  had  got  her 
to  go  theic  to  pay  her  lawyer's  fee.    She  was 


asked  if  she  voluntarily  hired  to  McRee.  She 
replied  that  she  did  not,  but  thought  she  had 
to  go  there.  She  said  she  went  with  Mr. 
Frank  McRee. 

**  Were  vou  allowed  your  freedom  when  you 
got  there?*'  asked  the  Commissioner. 

**  I  was  locked  up  at  night  till  two  weeks 
ago,"  she  replied. 

**  How  long  have  you  been  there?" 

"Nine  months." 

**  Did  they  whip  you  any?" 

"They  whipped  me  twice  with  a  leather 
strap  wide  as  your  four  fingers." 

**  What  did  they  whip  you  for  ?" 

**  They  claimed  I  was  trying  to  run  away 
one  day  when  I  went  to  tlie  cow-pen,  and 
another  time  they  said  I  was  neglecting  my 
work." 

Mr.  Crawley  says  that  he  did  not  recall  what 
the  woman's  fee  was,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  contract  McRee  made  with  the 
woman.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  four- 
teen months'  service  there,  any  more  than  the 
officers  of  the  court  do  when  they  allow  the 
McRees  to  pay  fines  and  take  parties  there 
who  have  been  prisoners. 

This  Georgia  case  differs  from  the  Ala- 
bama cases,  reported  three  weeks  ago,  in 
two  important  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Georgia  woman  seems  to  have  been 
imprisoned  solely  for  debt,  without  any 
warrant  in  the  law,  while  the  Alabama 
negroes,  in  some  cases  at  least,  were 
imprisoned  for  alleged  breach  of  contract, 
^ver  of  a  dangerous  statute  enacted 


a  year  ago,  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  "  any  person  who  has  contracted  in 
writing  to  labor  or  serve  for  any  given 
time  .  .  .  and  who  before  the  expiration  of 
such  contract,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  party,  abandons  such  contract" 
In  the  second  place,  the  Georgia  abuse 
was  exposed  solely  by  the  action  of  local 
ofificials,  without  any  intervention  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  Both  of  these  differ- 
ences  give  assurance  that  in  Georgia  there 
has  been  no  such  widespread  kidnapping 
of  friendless  negroes  as  has  been  revealed 
in  Alabama. 

A  correspondent  in 
"'"taX.i.Mt^r""'    LincolnCounty.Mis- 

sissippi,  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Brookhaven,  sends  us  an 
interesting  letter  explaining  the  recent 
Whitecap  depredations  in  that  vicinity, 
and  telling  the  sequel  of  Judge  Fulton's 
arraignment  of  them,  reported  in  The 
Outlook  three  weeks  ago.  .  The  letter  is 
so  compact  that  we  print  it  in  full,  omit- 
ting only  its  introductory  reference  to  our 
former  paragraph :  **  Under  the  Deed  in 
Trust  law  of  this  State  merchants  have 
acquired  considerable  real  estate  through- 
out this  section  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  rented  to  negro  tenants.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  negroes  who  were  tenants  of 
such  merchants,  or  who  were  tenants  of 
landowners  living  in  towns,  received 
notice  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
cultivate  land  belonging  to  such  land- 
lords. In  some  instances,  also,  negroes 
who  owned  their  own  land  were  threat- 
ened in  this  way  and  ordered  to  vacate 
their  homes.  The  negroes  of  Lincoln 
County  complained  of  this  treatment,  and 
the  Governor  offered  a  reward  for  the 
conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  giving  such 
notices  and  making  such  threats.  Affi- 
davits were  made  against  several  persons 
charged  with  this  offense.  Aftenvards 
they  were  tried  at  Brookhaven,  the  county 
seat  of  Lincoln  County,  by  Judge  Powell 
and  District  Attorney  Graves;  and  they 
were  bound  over  to  await  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Jury.  In  this  trial  most  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  county  refused 
to  defend  the  Whitecappers.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Jury  the  result  was 
that  indictments  were  secured  and  a  con- 
viction followed  in  each  indictment.  The 
judge  imposed  a  fine  and  put  each  con- 
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victed  person  under  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 
These  convictions  were  secured  upon  the 
testimony  of  two  negro  men,  who  recog- 
nized the  Whitecappers  upon  the  night  they 
were  warned  by  said  Whitecappers  to  va- 
cate the  farm  they  were  renting.  The  mat- 
ter of  securing  their  reward  has  been  placed 
in  my  hands  by  these  two  negroes,  and 
there  is  every  certainty  that  it  will  be  paid. 
The  indictment  and  conviction  of  these 
parties  has  without  doubt  suppressed  the 
Whitecap  movement  in  this  county,  and 
the  negroes  are  now  living  unmolested  in 
their  former  homes.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  it  was  more  an  opposition  to  mer- 
chants and  landed  men  than  to  the  negroes 
themselves  which  gave  rise  to  the  White- 
cap  movement,  and  that  the  law  has  suc- 
cessfully protected  the  colored  citizens  of 
Lincoki  County,  Mississippi." 


The    reply    last 

PresidMit  Roosevelt  on  the    „'ppk  of  Prp«;iHi*nt 

Kistaenev  mmsktm  ^ecKoi  rresioeni 
Roosevelt  to  a 
delegation  of  Jewish  citizens  who  re- 
quested his  aid  and  the  Government's 
sanction  for  a  petition  to  the  Czar  pro- 
testing against  the  Kishenev  massacres, 
not  only  defined  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter,  but  was  an  extremely 
vigorous  and  interesting  tribute  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Jewish  race.  That 
official  action  by  our  Government  was 
impossible  was  clearly  shown.  It  would 
be  a  gross  insult  to  a  friendly  country  to 
assume  that  its  Government  instigated  or 
willingly  permitted  such  atrocities.  The 
I)etition  to  which  President  Roosevelt's 
attention  was  directed  was  in  its  nature  a 
private  and  not  a  governmental  affair. 
Nevertheless,  the  reply  of  President  Roose- 
velt, prepared  as  it  was  with  some  care 
and  almost  officially  given  out  for  publi- 
cation, contained  a  deep  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  victims  and  of  horror  for 
the  appalling  calamity  at  Kishenev.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  said : 

Exactly  as  I  should  claim  the  same  sym- 
pathy from  any  one  of  you  for  any  tragedy 
happening  to  any  Christian  people,  so  I  should 
hola  mvself  unworthy  of  my  present  position 
if  I  failed  to  feel  just  as  deep  sympathy  and 
just  as  deep  sorrow  and  just  as  deep  horror 
over  an  outrage  like  this  done  to  the  Jewish 
people  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  I  am  conB- 
dent  that  mucn  ^ood  has  already  been  done 
by  the  manifestations  throughout  this  country. 


without  regard  to  creed  whatsoever,  of  horror 
and  sympathy  over  what  has  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia,  the  President  assured 
his  visitors  that  he  had  been  visited  by 
the  Russian  Ambassador  and  had  received 
from  him  an  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  had  the  same  feeling  of 
horror  and  indignation  with  which  the 
American  people  look  upon  these  outrages, 
and  that  active  measures  were  being  taken 
to  punish  all  concerned  in  the  outrages. 
In  a  way,  the  utterance  of  the  President 
may  be  regarded  as  giving  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this 
remonstrance  and  the  horror  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  will  lead  the  Russian 
authorities  to  take  such  steps  as  will  make 
the  future  occurrence  of  such  an  episode, 
which  seems  to  reek  with  the  barbarism 
of  mediaeval  times,  impossible. 


Strike  Settlements 


The  exhaustion  caused 
by  the  prolonged  strike 
fever  resulted  last  week  in  the  settlement 
of  several  important  strikes  and  in  pacific 
overtures  to  settle  and  prevent  others. 
In  Chicago  the  waiters'  union,  under 
pressure  of  indignant  public  opinion — in- 
cluding that  of  the  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor — abandoned  its 
preposterous  attitude  in  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  employers'  association,  and 
accepted  the  arbitration  the  latter  had 
offered.  In  Omaha,  where  building  op- 
erations have  been  practically  suspended 
for  three  months,  the  bricklayers  last  week 
accepted  a  compromise  by  which  they 
were  to  receive  union  wages,  but  agreed 
to  work  alongside  of  non-union  men. 
Other  unions  also  made  terms  with  their 
employers,  and  the  strike  virtually  col- 
lapsed. In  Lowell  the  strike  of  the  cotton- 
mill  operatives  was  formally  ended  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  unions,  the  latter 
acknowledging  a  complete  defeat.  The 
fact  that  raw  cotton  is  ten  cents  a  pound, 
or  just  twice  as  high  as  five  years  ago, 
while  manufactured  cotton  goods  have 
advanced  but  little,  had  so  reduced  the 
manufacturers'  margin  of  profits  that  the 
strike,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kennan 
in  our  columns,  was  foredoomed  to  f ailute. 
In   New  York  City  operations    in    the 
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building  trades  have  not  yet  been  resumed, 
owing  largely  to  the  apparent  insistence 
of  the  employers'  association  that  the 
unions  must  accept  the  precise  form  of 
arbitration  offered  them.  This  form,  it 
will  be  recalled,  deiAanded  the  exclusion 
of  the  walking  delegates  from  the  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  denied  the  union  the 
freedom  of  representation  accorded  to  the 
employers'  association.  The  position  of 
the  employers  on  this  point  lent  strength 
to  the  belligerent  faction  in  the  unions. 
Nevertheless,  peace  overtures  continue  to 
be  made,  and  a  small  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  seems  now  likely  to 
result  in  the  reaching  of  a  general  work- 
ing agreement.  At  the  miners'  conven- 
tion there  was  an  overwhelming  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  insisting  upon  the 
right  of  the  union  to  "  appoint "  the 
miners'  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  as  provided  by  the  letter 
of  the  Commission's  award.  President 
Mitchell,  however,  secured  the  substance 
of  the  union's  demand  by  dismissing  as 
trivial  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  put. 
Upon  his  recommendation,  the  convention 
elected  as  conciliators  the  three  district 
presidents  who  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  operators  promptly  ac- 
cepted this  action  as  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. Through  this  bit  of  courteous 
diplomacy  President  Mitchell  avoided  a 
needless  strain  upon  friendly  relations 
with  the  operators. 


The  public  rehearsal  of  their 
High^Finance  ^o^s  by  the  various  mag- 
nates of  the  United  States 
Ship-building  Company  last  weekfurnished 
an  impressive  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of 
trust  finance.  This  Company  was  organ- 
ized, it  maybe  recalled, just  as  the  public 
appetite  for  trust  securities  began  to  be 
cloyed,  and  the  difficulty  of  selling  its 
stocks  at  the  figures  expected  nearly 
wrecked  the  banking  company  which  had 
financed  the  enterprise.  Even  the  bonds 
of  the  Company  fell  to  a  low  figure,  and 
some  of  the  dissatisfied  bondholders  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  Their 
complaints  drew  forth  the  published  replies 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  experienced  ship- 
builder who  has  been  the  President  of 
the  trust,  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
who  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  its 


management.  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  general  dis- 
claimer of  all  knowledge  of  the  financial 
side  of  the  enterprise.  The  prospectuses 
issued  to  attract  investors  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  out  of  his  department, 
though  his  name  as  President  of  the 
Company  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
things  about  them.  As  a  ship-builder, 
he  says,  he  was  hampered  by  intolerable 
limitations,  and  his  general  view  as  to  the 
economy  of  trust  management  is  strikingly 
in  accord  with  the  pessimistic  one  so 
,  frequently  expressed  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Instead  of  the  combination  earning  half 
a  million  a  year  more  than  the  constituent 
companies  had  done,  it  earned  half  a 
million  less — a  result  partly  attributed  by 
Mr.  Nixon  to  "  the  decrease  of  energy  of 
management  at  some  of  the  plants  with 
the  removal  of  local  and  personal  respon- 
sibility." But  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
is  still  more  interesting.  He  went  into 
the  ship-building  combination,  he  says,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  customer  for  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of  which 
he  is  President.  I'hen  he  and  Mr.  Morgan 
bought  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and 
sold  it  to  the  ship-building  combination — 
thus  enabling  it  to  supply  its  own  steel 
without  patronizing  the  corporation  of 
which  he  is  President.  He  practically 
denies  the  charge  that  he  paid  but  three 
million  dollars  for  the  Bethlehem  works, 
declaring  that  he  paid  Mr.  Morgan  nine 
millions  for  it  He  admits,  however,  that 
he  sold  it  to  the  ship-building  combination 
for  $10,000,000  of  bonds,  $10,000,000  of 
preferred  stock,  and  $10,000,000  of  com- 
mon stock.  A  voting  power  was  given 
to  his  bonds  as  well  as  his  stocks,  and 
he  was  thus  in  complete  control  of  the 
management  of  the  combination.  Now 
that  the  whole  speculation  stands  as  it 
does,  he  offers  to  complaining  bond- 
holders to  return  their  thirty  million 
dollars  of  securities  if  the  Bethlehem  works 
are  given  back  to  him ;  but  the  bond- 
holders reply  that  under  his  management 
the  value  of  the  Bethlehem  works  has  been 
enormously  increased  at  the  expense  of 
other  funds  of  the  combination,  and  they 
ask  a  still  greater  concession.  Of  course 
the  whole  proceeding  has  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  angry  comment  on  the  part 
of  investors  who  trusted  to  the  great 
names  in  the  combination  and  the  enor- 
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mous  economies  which  consolidation  was 
expected  to  secure. 


Lives  Saved  by 
Autometic  Couplere 


The  report  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, just  issued  for 
the  year  which  ended  in  June,  1902,  brings 
out  sharply  the  remarkable  prosperity  of 
American  railroads.  They  have  now  over 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  track,  or 
nearly  half  again  as  much  as  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  a  standing  army  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  thousand  employees — an 
industrial  force  just  about  equal  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Germany  and  France.  Par- 
ticularly satisfactory  to  investors  is  the 
contrast  between  conditions  in  1902  and 
1896.  During  this  period  net  earnings 
have  increased  sixty-two  per  cent. — from 
$377,000,000  to  $610,000,000.  If  the  net 
earnings  of  each  year  are  capitalized  at  a 
five  per  cent,  rate — the  natural  basis  when 
selling  securities  in  Europe — the  value  of 
the  roads  has  increased  from  about  seven 
billion  dollars  to  twelve  billions.  The 
aggregate  of  salaries  and  wages  paid 
has  not  increased  in  so  large  a  ratio,  but 
this  has  advanced  from  $468,000,000  to 
$676,000,000.  The  average  wages  for 
each  employee  have  increased  from  $550 
to  $580,  or  about  five  per  cent.  The 
general  advances  in  railway  wages  made 
during  the  past  five  months  will  add 
materially  to  the  gains  recorded  for  the 
employees.  To  the  public,  however,  these 
financial  figures  are  perhaps  less  inter- 
esting and  certainly  less  novel  than  the 
gains  recorded  in  saving  the  lives  of  train- 
men by  the  enforcement  of  the  automatic 
coupler  law  of  1893.  The  figures  upon 
this  point  to  which  Mr.  K  K  Clark,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors, 
has  recently  called  attention  in  "  Boyce's 
Weekly "  are  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 
In  1893,  he  writes,  a  few  roads  had 
voluntarily  introduced  the  automatic  coup- 
lers, but  most  of  the  roads  refused  to 
follow  their  example  because  of  the 
expense  involved.  The  railway  brother- 
hoods in  that  year  convinced  Congress 
that  "  the  balance-sheet  had  to  be  made 
up  with  dollars  on  the  one  side  and  human 
lives  on  the  other,'*  and  succeeded  in 
getting  through  both  houses  an  act  requir- 
ing that  within  five  ye.irs  all  cars  used  in 
inter-State  commerce  should  be  provided 


with  automatic  couplers.  The  time  allowed 
to  substitute  the  improved  couplers  for 
the  old  ones  not  quite  worn  out  was  after- 
wards extended  to  1900.  In  1893  the 
number  of  persons  killed  in  coupling  cars 
was  433,  and  the  number  injured  was 
1 1,277.  In  1902  the  number  of  killed  had 
been  reduced  to  167,  and  the  number  of 
injured  to  2^864.  Inasmuch  as  the  num- 
ber of  railway  employees  had  meanwhile 
greatly  increased,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
National  law  does  not  cover  cars  used  in 
purely  State  traffic,  the  act  has  certainly 
succeeded  as  well  as  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  hoped. 

Mijor  Jame.  B.  Pond    ^^^jor  JameS  B.  Pond, 

who  died  on  Sunday  of 
this  week,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age» 
has  rendered  to  the  American  people  a 
service  something  analogous  to  that  of  a 
great  publisher,  with  this  difference :  the 
publisher  introduces  the  writings  of  think- 
ers to  readers;  Major  Pond  introduced 
the  thinkers  themselves  to  audiences. 
When  he  began  his  work  as  a  lecture 
agent  in  1875,  the  lecture  platform  was 
more  an  instrument  of  education  and  less 
a  means  for  amusement  than  to-day. 
Under  his  auspices  many  of  the  great 
public  teachers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  century  addressed  the  American  pub- 
lio>from  that  distinctively  American  forum, 
the  lecture  platform.  Among  those  whom 
he  was  the  means  of  introducing  to 
America  are  Henry  M.  Stanley,  George 
Kennan,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Israel 
2^ngwill,  and  John  Watson.  Among 
those  whose  agent  and  representative  he 
was  were  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  John  B.  Gough, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  George  W.  Cable,  Mark 
Twain,  Bill  Nye,  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  The  extent  and  nature  of  his 
work  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
traveled  with  Mr.  Beecher  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  miles,  and  spent  the 
last  summer  of  Mr.  Beecher's  life  with  him 
in  England,  during  which  time,  under 
his  arrangements,  Mr.  Beecher  preached 
seventeen  times  and  delivered  nine  public 
addresses  and  fifty-eight  lectures.  Major 
Pond's  imperturbable  good  humor,  broad 
human  sympathies,  naive  enthusiasm,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  professional  interest  in  the 
men  whom  he  represented,  delight  in  the 
work  of  both  entertaining  and  educ^ 
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the  audiences  to  whom  he  introduced 
them,  coupled  with  his  high  ethical  ideals, 
gave  him  easily  a  front  rank  in  a  pro- 
fession which  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  created.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
that  profession  he  ever  allowed  himself 
to  be  the  instrument  of  lecturers  whose 
influence  on  American  life  was  otherwise 
than  beneficial,  or  of  entertainments  which 
were  other  than  innocent,  healthful,  and, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  elevating. 


On  Fridav  night  of  last 

c"SSS?.PrKnd   weekCardinalVaughan, 

Archbishop         head    of    the     Roman 

Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land, after  many  weeks  of  illness,  died  in* 
Ix)ndon.  Born  in  1832  of  a  family  which 
had  been  Roman  Catholic  for  generations 
and  had  furnished  many  stalwart  sons  to 
the  army  and  the  Church,  he  became  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  militant,  uncompromis- 
ing type  almost  by  instinct.  In  character, 
training,  and  inheritance  he  offered  a 
strong  contrast  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Westminster,  Cardi- 
nals Newman  and  Manning,  both  of  whom 
were  accessions  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  the  Church  of  England.  During  his 
term  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster  the 
extreme  High  Church  party  of  the  Church 
of  England  made  many  advances  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  Cardinal 
Vaughan  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them.  He  believed  that  Rome  would 
eventually  become  supreme  in  England 
and  needed  to  have  no  treaty  with  those 
whom  he  considered  schismatics.  Prob- 
ably this  policy  gained  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  many  who  find  repose  in  what 
is  unyielding;  but  it  also  did  much  to 
awaken  the  opposition  of  those  who  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  con- 
tent, with  easy  tolerance,  to  let  the  Roman 
Catholic  movement  go  its  own  way.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  at  present  to  estimate 
Cardinal  Vaughan 's  service  to  the  hierar- 
chy of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
member.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  present  Pope.  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  still  a  priest,  he  visited  America 
twice  to  further  missionary  work  among 
the  negroes.  In  1873,  the  year  after  his 
second  visit,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Sal- 
fnrA ;  in  1892  was  made  Archbishop  of 
linster;    and    the  next    year    was 


received  into  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
Besides  his  attitude  of  opposition  to*  all 
conciliatory  policies,  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  eminent  for  his  interest  in  ecclesias- 
tical education  and  for  his  active  efforts 
for  the  furtherance  of  temperance. 


During  the  week  of  May 
inauKuratioii        iq  the  Syrian  Protestant 

of  President  Bliss     ,,   „  ^    t»  •      *.         i 

St  Beirut  ,  College  at  Beirut  cele- 
brated the  inauguration 
of  its  new  President,  the  Rev.  Howard  S. 
Bliss,  D.D.  The  retiring  President  gave 
a  historical  address,  and  there  were  also 
a  series  of  addresses  on  "The  Founda- 
tions of  Religious  Belief."  At  the  installa- 
tion exercises  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
foreign  residents  and  representatives  of 
the  highest  Syrian  culture,  there  being 
about  one  thousand  people  in  the  body  of 
the  building  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  platform.  The  President  Emeritus 
represented  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
there  were  addresses  from  the  Syrian  Mis- 
sion, the  local  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
College,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the 
students.  President  Bliss's  inaugural 
address  was  an  eloquent  discourse  upon 
"  The  Educated  Man,"  his  qualities  and 
development.  The  Sjrrian  Protestant 
College  was  founded  in  1866,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  D.D., 
father  of  the  new  President,  recently 
appointed  President  Emeritus.  It  has 
never  been  directly  under  mission  con- 
trol, being  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  governed 
by  a  board  of  trustees  resident  in  New 
York  City ;  but  in  aim  and  in  effect  it  has 
worked  for  the  civilization  and  evangeli- 
zation of  the  East  From  very  modest 
beginnings  it  has  grown  to  be  a  collie 
that  would  now  bear  comparison  with 
many  an  American  institution.  On  its 
beautifully  situated  campus  of  forty  acres 
there  are  twelve  large,  well-equipped 
buildings ;  the  corps  of  instructors  num- 
bers forty-five ;  and  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty  students  come  from  Syria,  Turkey, 
Armenia,  Persia.  Egypt,  Greece,  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  even  from  Brazil 
and  New  York  City.  Instruction  is  given 
in  six  departments — the  schools  of  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  and  commerce,  the  college, 
the  preparatory  department,  and  the 
school  of  Biblical  archaeology  and  philol- 
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ogy.  In  connection  with  the  medical 
work  clinics  are  held  at  the  Johanniter 
hospital,  and  a  model  pharmacy  has  been 
established  on  the  campus.  The  Ameri- 
can trustees  have  recently  decided  to 
increase  the  endowment  by  $500,000,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Sultan  issued  an 
troth  allowing  the  College  new  and  impor- 
tant privileges. 

Great  interest  has  attended 
2?J)r^'SSer    the  election  of  a  Bishop  of 

Newark  in  succession  to  the 
late  Bishop  Starkey.  At  the  first  Conven- 
tion there  was  a  deadlock  between  the 
clergy  and  the  lay  delegates  which  pre- 
vented an  election.  On  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Stevens 
Lines,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  was  elected  Bishop 
on  the  fifth  ballot  Dr.  Lines's  majority 
of  the  clerical  vote  was  small,  but  his 
election  was  accepted  wiih  the  utmost 
g:ood  feeling  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  other  candidates, 
and  would  have  been  made  unanimous 
but  for  the  opposition  of  three  or  four 
clergymen  representing  the  extreme  ritu- 
alistic wing  of  the  party.  The  ministry 
of  Dr.  Lines  in  New  Haven  has  been 
notable  for  its  deep  religious  spirit  and 
its  practical  efficiency ;  and  he  is  held  in 
very  high  regard^  by  men  of  all  classes 
for  his  sterling  character,  his  courage, 
capacity,  and  friendliness.  From  many 
points  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  New  Haven.  His  election  as  Bishop 
of  Newark  is  another  indication  of  the 
strength  of  moderate  churchmanship.  Dr. 
Lines  is  in  no  sense  a  partisan,  and,  if 
he  accepts,  will  be  the  Bishop  of  the 
Church  and  not  of  a  party.  The  results 
of  all  recent  elections  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  of  the  votes  in  the  various 
conventions  on  the  question  of  a  change 
of  name  indicate  a  very  conservative  sen- 
timent and  a  distinct  reaction  against  the 
extreme  ritualistic  movement. 

The  American  Bible 
^^.JlSirth^ir.""   Societyhasindirectly 

felt  the  result  of  re- 
cent political  agitation  in  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  a  curious  way.  The  Turkish 
Department    of    Public    Education    has 


become  suspicious  of  the  editions  of  the 
Bible  published  by  the  Society.  It  has 
been  aroused  by  such  an  insignificant 
change  as  the  addition  of  the  word  "  here  " 
in  the  saying  of  Jesus  (as  recorded  in  Mark 
xiii.  2  and  Luke  xxi.  6)  that  "  there  shall 
not  be  left  [here]  one  stone  upon  another." 
Perhaps  the  Department  felt  that  that  was 
bringing  it  too  close  to  Constantinople. 
In  another  case  the  Department  objected 
to  the  word  Macedonia.  The  substitute 
they  suggested  would,  if  uniformly  adopted, 
make  the  famous  passage  in  Acts  xvi.  9 
read,  "Come  over  into  the  villayets  of 
Salonika  and  Monastir,  and  help  us," 
though  in  fact  the  objection  seems  limited 
to  the  word  as  used  in  but  one  of  Paul's 
epistles,  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians. 
As  used  there  it  seems  to  the  casual 
reader  far  more  harmless.  Other  objec- 
tions in  past  times  have  been  even  more 
curious,  though  perhaps  more  comprehen- 
sible. In  one  Bible  a  map  of  Egypt  was 
objected  to  because  it  was  printed  in  red, 
and  that  suggested  British  possession! 
But  perhaps  the  most  naive  suggestion 
was  that  the  sentence  in  1  Timothy  i.  9, 
"  Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners,"  was 
unwarranted  in  including  Mohammedan 
sinners  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that 
the  sentence  be  changed  so  as  to  read, 
"  Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  Christian 
sinners  "  I  Though  this  Turkish  sugges- 
tion does  not  altogether  lack  pertinency, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that 
this  change  was  finally  not  insisted  on. 
Humorous  as  the  procedure  of  the  Turk- 
ish Department  of  Education  may  appear, 
it  is  not  altogether  different  in  principle 
from  that  followed  by  many  theologians 
who  have  occupied  themselves  in  recon- 
ciling the  Bible  to  their  systems  of  belief ; 
it  is  only  more  frank  and  ingenuous. 


CoU»  Byeof    '^®''®  ^^^®  W9^xz!i  pictur- 

esque  incidents  in  the  col- 
lege world  last  week;  among  them  the 
visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  was  received 
with  characteristic  Southern  cordiality,  the 
audience  applauding  him  enthusiastically 
as  he  was  introduced  in  the  fine  audito- 
rium. His  speech  was  brief  and  character- 
istic. He  emphasized  the  significance  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
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early  constitution,  but  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations,  and  said  that  at 
almost  every  step  in  his  recent  journey 
across  the  continent  he  had  been  reminded 
of  some  important  thing  accomplished  by 
a  Virginian  or  a  descendant  of  a  Vir- 
ginian. He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  services  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and 
many  other  citizens  of  the  State ;  and 
declared  that  Virginia  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  character  of  the  men  whom 
she  has  sent  into  public  life.  He  com- 
mented on  the  beauty  of  the  housing  of 
the  University,  recalled  the  fact  that  Poe 
and  Thomas  Nelson  Page  were  among  its 
graduates,  and  spoke  of  the  great  number 
of  Virginia  University  men  filling  high 
public  positions.  He  emphasized  the 
duty  of  citizenship,  and  made  his  cus- 
tomary plea  for  a  strong  navy  as  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  declaring  that  the  way  to 
invite  war  was  to  be  "  prosperous,  aggress- 
ive, and  unarmed."  There  was  a  great 
gathering  of  the  graduates  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover  on  Wednesday  to 
commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  a  school  which  has 
taken  the  highest  rank  among  secondary 
schools  for  scholarship.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  day  was  the  address  by  the  Chi- 
nese Minister,  Chen-Tung-Liang-Cheng,  a 
graduate  of  the  seminary,  who  greatly 
interested  his  audience  by  his  very  inti- 
mate dealing  with  baseball  and  other 
games  and  with  his  reminiscences  of  his 
own  athletic  performances.  On  the  same 
day  occurred  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Bradford  Academy, 
not  far  from  the  Academy,  of  which  a 
full  account  appears  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook.  At  the  Brown  University  Com- 
mencement President  Faunce  announced 
gifts  amounting  to  $25,000  in  money,  and 
various  important  contributions  of  paint- 
ings and  books.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago  President  Harper  announced 
gifts  aggregating  nearly  $700,000.  At 
the  University  of  Iowa  Senator  Hoar  de- 
clared that  the  final  purpose  of  all  scholar- 
ship and  of  all  life  is  character,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  depends  in  the  last 
resort  on  individual  character.  At  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  New  York,  Langdon  C. 
Stewardson  was  formally  installed  Presi- 
dent of  the  College;  and  among  other 
degrees  conferred  was  that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  on  the  Rev.  J.  Selden  Spencer,  of 


Tarrytown,  New  York,  the  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  lifty-second  anniversary  of 
whose  connection  with  Christ  Church 
parish  in  that  town  was  reported  in  these 
columns.  At  the  University  of  Rochester 
Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Press,"  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

There  is  something  more 
"^  Anl^um  **'  than  an  interest  of  curios- 
ity attached  to  the  pur- 
chase by  Columbia  University  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  Anarchistic  literature  in  existence. 
As  a  member  of  the  Columbia  faculty 
who  has  examined  the  collection  points 
out,  not  only  will  students  of  sociology 
and  history  find  in  this  collection  material 
and  da^  of  value,  but  it  has  an  even 
more  positive  interest  for  those  who  are 
looking  into  the  problems  of  morbid  psy- 
chology. It  seems  that  the  collection  was 
made  by  a  French  Anarchist  living  ia 
London ;  that  it  was  turned  over  by  his 
executors  to  a  well-known  London  firm  of 
book  auctioneers,  and  that  it  escaped  the 
observation  of  book-hunters  and  special- 
ists so  completely  that  the  agent  of  Dn. 
Canfield,  the  Columbian  librarian,  secured 
the  entire  library  for  only  one  hundred 
dollars ;  while  the  real  value  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  double  this  sum  and  more 
has  since  been  offered  for  single  items  in 
the  long  list  Such  a  "  find  "  has  rarely 
been  heard  of  lately  among  bibliophiles* 
The  collection  includes  not  only  about 
two  hundred  and  (itty  sets  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers  relating  to  Anarchism 
and  three  hundred  books  and  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  are  rare  and  a  few  of 
which  are  absolutely  unique,  but  also 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  revolution- 
ists, a  great  mass  of  documents,  letters, 
and  manifestoes  by  leading  Anarchists, 
and  an  extremely  curious  collection  of 
posters,  broadsides,  and  inflammatory 
songs.  Among  these  are  to  be  found 
such  things  as  a  so-called  death-warrant 
predicting  to  Anarchists  the  assassination 
of  President  Camot,  of  France,  and  a 
bundle  of  scorched  papers  found  on  the 
body  of  a  London  Anarchist  who  died 
while  hurling  a  bomb  into  a  crowded 
square.  One  benefit  to  be  found  from  a 
careful  study  of  such  documents  and 
books  is,  of  course,  the  light  thrown  on 
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the  methods  of  thinking  and  the  growth 
of  belief  among  the  deplorably  large  num- 
ber of  men  who,  either  through  personal 
wrong  or  through  that  peculiar  intellect- 
ual twist  which  we  call  crankiness,  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  theories  of  violence 
as  a  remedy  for  social  eviL  Another  is 
the  exposition  by  its  own  adherents  of  the 
so-called  philosophical  Anarchism  which 
disowns  the  idea  of  violent  measures, 
although  it  fails  to  explain  how  otherwise 
the  abolition  of  all  government  is  to  be 
obtained.  Sociologists  will  find  hereafter 
^  in  the  Columbia  Library  a  mine  of  curious 
mformation  not  obtainable  elsewhere  in 
this  country  and  probably  not  to  be  found 
in  any  great  foreign  capital 


What  is  the  highest  mountain 
'^^B^^  ""^  peak  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ?  The  claim  has  been 
made  for  several  mountains,  but  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  accept  the 
belief  of  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Professor 
Pickering  (who  established  the  Arequipa 
Observatory  in  South  America  for  Har- 
vard), and  others,  that  the  honor  lies 
with  Sorata,  in  the  Andes  of  Bolivia. 
The  ascent  to  the  top  has  never  been 
made  ;  the  feat  was  attempted  in  1898  by 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  but  he  failed  to 
reach  the  summit.  Sir  Martin  is  con- 
fident that  Sorata  exceeds  in  height  the 
Chilian  mountain  Aconcagua,  and  believes 
that  Sorata  will  measure  between  22,000 
and  25,000  feet.  To  solve  the  problem 
of  primacy  among  American  mountains, 
to  make  other  ascents  of  special  interest, 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  pygmy  city 
near  Lima,  Peru,  to  search  for  a  reported 
pygmy  city  near  Mount  Chachani  in  Peru, 
and  to  carry  out  other  archaeological  inves- 
tigations in  that  vicinity — these  are  the 
principal  objects  of  the  expedition  organ- 
ized by  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  which  sailed 
from  New  York  last  week.  Dr.  Tight,  of 
the  University  of  Mexico,  will  accompany 
the  party  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
scientific  observations.  The  chief  guides 
have  been  brought  over  from  Switzerland. 
Miss  Peck's  feats  in  mountain-climbing 
have  given  her  a  first  place  among  Amer- 
ican women  mountaineers ;  the  Matter- 
horn,  and,  in  Mexico,  Popocatepetl  and 
Orizaba  (the  last  being  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult), are  among  her  achievements.     Miss 


Peck  is  not  only  an  expert  mountaineer, 
but  has  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  maga- 
line  writer,  and  lecturer ;  she  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Purdue  and  Smith  Colleges, 
was  the  first  woman  student  at  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Archaeology  in  Athens,  and 
holds  two  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  there  will  result  from  her  present 
undertaking  something  of  serious  scien- 
tific and  archseological  value,  as  well  as 
one  of  those  graphic  and  thrilling  ac- 
counts of  mountain-climbing  which  writers 
and  climbers  like  Whymper,  Mummery, 
and  Conway  have  made  so  fascinating 
and  dramatic.  Readers  of  The  Outlook 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  Miss 
Peck's  expedition  is  undertaken  in  large 
part  under  the  auspices  of  The  Outlook, 
and  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
the  accounts  of  its  achievements  will 
appear  in  this  journal,  illustrated  with 
the  author's  own  photographs. 


Until  the  middle  of  the  last 
^onlwiy"    century  the  number  of  lepers 

in  Norway  was  very  large,  as 
little  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  the 
horrible  disease,  and  the  prosi)ect  of 
uprooting  it  seemed  small.  It  was  not 
until  1870,  when  the  total  number  of 
lepers  in  Norway  was  estimated  at  2,055, 
that  a  decided  improvement  began  to 
appear,  and  this  has  continued  and  in- 
creased ever  since.  In  1885  the  number 
had  fallen  to  1,195,  in  1895  to  688,  and  in 
1900  to  577.  The  marked  decrease  in^ 
cases  since  1885  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
passing  of  a  law  in  that  year  for  the  com- 
pulsory isolation  of  patients.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  law  proved  so  successful 
and  met  with  so  little  opposition  from 
those  affected  by  it  that  a  similar  measure 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  tuberculosis.  In  some  districts 
where  leprosy  was  formerly  very  common 
not  a  case  is  now  found,  and  in  Bergen 
the  St  Jorgens  Hospital  for  lei)ers  has 
been  turned  into  a  sanitarium  for  tuber- 
culosis. Although  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
a  definite  date,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  leprosy 
will  be  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Nor- 
way. A  similar  change  for  the  better  is 
reported  from  Iceland,  presumably  from 
the  same  causes. 
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To  College  Graduates 

There  are  two  forms  of  knowledge 
which  the  college  can  do  but  little  to 
furnish,  but  which  you  must  acquire  if 
you  are  to  succeed  in  the  life  on  which 
you  are  about  entering.  Perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  two  forms  of  capacity : 
one  is  represented  by  the  word  Insight, 
the  other  by  the  word  Foresight 

You  are  going  out  to  deal  with  men. 
If  you  are  to  deal  successfully  with  them, 
you  must  understand  them.  You  must 
know  their  nature  and  the  motives  which 
control  them.  If  you  are  to  live  peace- 
ably with  them,  you  must  know  how  to 
avoid  needless  friction.  If  you  are  to 
lead  them,  you  must  know  how  to  win 
their  confidence,  esteem,  respect  To  do 
this  you  must  enter  into  their  lives,  see 
things  as  they  see  them,  get  their  point  of 
view,  be  able  to  put  yourself  in  their 
place.  You  must  be  able  to  do  this  not 
only  for  right-thinking,  right-willing,  and 
reasonable  men ;  you  must  be  able  to  do 
it  for  wrong-thinking,  prejudiced,  and 
unreasonable  men,  for  with  ^uch  men  you 
will  have  to  do  in  your  life. 

If  you  go  into  the  ministry,  you  will 
enter  it  after  three  or  four  years  of  aca- 
demic study,  four  years  of  college  study, 
three  years  of  professional  study.  You 
will  have  obtained  new  views  of  theology 
and  of  the  Bible.  Much  of  the  creed  of 
your  fathers  will  perhaps  seem  to  you 
antiquated ;  much  even  of  the  Bible  will 
have  taken  on  a  new  significance.  But 
you  will  have  to  preach  to  a  congregation 
many  of  whose  members  have  not  taken 
an  academic  course,  few  of  whom  have 
taken  a  college  course,  none  of  whom 
have  taken  a  theological  course.  You 
will  have  to  preach  to  a  congregation 
possessed  by  the  prejudices  from  which 
you  imagine  that  you  have  been  emanci- 
pated* Their  prejudices  will  rise  up  in 
arms  against  you,  if  they  find  that  you 
are  attacking  the  traditions  which  they 
hold  sacred,  but  which  you  regard  out- 
grown. If  you  are  to  give  them  a  better 
knowledge,  a  broader  horizon,  a  larger 
life,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  know  what 
that  better  knowledge,  that  broader  hori- 
zon, that  larger  life,  are  ;  you  must  know 
them,  their  horizon,  their  life;  and  you 
must  know  how  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
valley  on  to  the  mountain  top. 


Or  you  are  going  to  practice  medicine. 
If  your  patients  were  all  reasonable  men 
and  women,  your  task  would  be  easy ; 
but  they  are  not  Even  in  their  best 
estate  they  are  not  all  reasonable  men  and 
women,  and  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
them  when  they  are  not  in  their  best 
estate  but  are  morbid.  You  will  have  to 
deal  with  patients  who  throw  your  medi- 
cine out  of  the  window  and  still  expect 
you  to  cure  them ;  in  one  house  with  a 
mother  busy  with  other  things  and  care- 
less of  the  sick  child  ;  in  another  house 
with  a  mother  whose  weak  and  tearful 
sympathy  does  much  to  negative  the  influ- 
ence of  your  presence  and  the  effect  of 
your  medicines.  It  is  not  enough  for  you 
to  know  physiology  and  anatomy  and 
therapeutics ;  not  enough  for  you  to  know 
what  your  medical  school  has  told  you ; 
you  must  know  men  and  women — their 
physical  constitutions,  their  mental  and 
moral  constitutions.  You  must  under- 
stand them — their  life,  their  narrownesses, 
their  prejudices,  their  unreasonablenesses. 
You  must  see  into  them,  that  you  may 
minister  to  them. 

Or  you  are  going  into  a  mercantile  or  a 
man  uf acturing  life.  You  are  going  there  to 
take  some  position  of  responsibility.  Not 
to  be  a  day-laborer,  not  to  be  a  single 
workman  under  orders,  but  to  be  a  fore- 
man in  a  shop,  or  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, or  perhaps  eventually  the  manager 
of  the  entire  industry.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully you  must  understand  working- 
men  ;  you  must  know  their  tastes  and 
inclinations,  their  prejudices  and  passions, 
their  envies  and  jealousies.  You  will 
have  to  deal  with  labor  unions.  If  labor 
unions  were  always  directed  by  well- 
trained  minds,  if  they  were  always  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  motives,  were  always 
led  by  the  noblest  men,  always  sought 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
by  the  purest  and  best  measures,  your 
task  would  be  easy,  except  that  there 
would  scarcely  be  any  use  for  you  at  all. 
If  labor  unions  were  made  up  of  educated 
scientists  and  industrial  saints  such  as 
these,  workingmen  would  need  no  foremen, 
no  bosses,  no  managers  of  departments. 
In  fact,  their  race,  their  religion,  their 
mental  and  social  habits,  their  companions, 
their  traditions,  their  very  language,  will 
be  different  from  yours.  You  must  learn 
how  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to  feel  with 
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their  hearts,  to  share  in  some  true  sense 
their  experiences.  You  must  know  how 
to  avoid  avoidable  friction  ;  when  to  con- 
cede, when  to  refuse  concession.  You 
must  understand  not  only  what  is  just  and 
right,  but  what  seems  to  them  just  and 
right;  and  in  order  to  enable  you  to  make 
them  see  with  your  eyes,  you  must  first 
see  with  theirs. 

College  life  has  given  you  some  ac- 
quantance  with  men  ;  but  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  with  men  of  your  own  class, 
educated  and  cultivated  men,  whose  hori- 
zon is  your  horizon,  whose  interests  are 
your  interests,  whose  traditions  are  your 
traditions,  whose  point  of  view  is  your 
point  of  view.  You  have  now  to  mix 
with  men  whose  whole  conception  of  life 
will  be  different  from  yours,  who  will  per- 
haps be  no  more  prejudiced,  but  who  will 
have  other  prejudices,  no  more  narrow, 
but  will  have  other  narrownesses,  no  more 
selfish,  but  will  have  other  selfishnesses. 
How  to  deal  with  them  with  the  courage 
that  is  always  patient  and  the  patience 
that  is  always  courageous,  with  the  gen- 
tleness that  is  strength  and  the  strength 
that  is  gentle,  this  is  one  of  the  lessons 
you  must  learn  if  you  expect  to  win  suc- 
cess in  your  life,  whatever  its  path  may 
be. 

The  other  knowledge  or  capacity  which 
you  must  acquire  is  Foresight  "  There's 
a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will."  We  must  understand 
what  He  is  doing,  to  what  end  He  is 
shaping  our  generation.  We  are  like  men 
upon  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer.  We 
can  walk  forward  or  backward,  or  not 
walk  at  all ;  but  we  are  borne  on  toward 
a  distant  point  by  forces  which  transcend 
our  understanding,  and  which  we  can  do 
little  to  direct  The  currents  which  con- 
trol our  life  are  almost  wholly  beyond  our 
control,  and  we  succeed  in  liie  only  as  we 
understand  what  those  currents  are  and 
whither  they  are  carrying  us.  We  fail  in 
life,  however  sagacious,  strong,  talented, 
and  learned,  if  we  set  ourselves  against 
those  life-currents,  endeavoring  to  thwart 
them,  or  if  we  live  in  ignorance  of  them, 
as  though  they  did  net  exist  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  a  great  political  thinker, 
Robert  K  Lee  was  a  great  military  com- 
mander, yet  their  lives  resulted  in  failure 
because  they  fought  against  the  irresist- 
ible currents  of  human  destiny.     It  was 


decreed  by  a  power  mightier  than  the 
mightiest  that  the  feudal  system  of  the 
South  should  be  overturned,  and  on  its 
ruins  a  new  system  erected.  Democracy 
was,  as  the  saying  is,  in  the  air ;  it  was 
as  hopeless  to  resist  it  as  it  would  be  for 
the  iceberg  to  resist  the  summer  sun  and 
the  warm  bath  when  it  gets  into  the 
embrace  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Daniel 
Webster,  was  a  far  greater  man  than  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  but  Daniel  Webster 
endeavored  in  vain  to  check  the  currents 
that  led  through  attempted  secession  to 
emancipation,  and  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son lived  to  see  his  dream  realized,  though 
by  methods  the  operation  of  which  he 
had  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent 

You  must  understand  the  currents  of 
this  age  if  you  are  to  live  successfully 
in  it 

The  individualism  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  belongs  to  the  past 
Ruthless  and  unlimited  competition  is 
passing  away.  No  human  forces  afe 
strong  enough  to  restore  it.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  the  age  of  combination  and  co-oper- 
ation. It  is  equally  in  vain  for  the  coal 
operators  of  Pennsylvania  to  refuse  recog- 
nition to  the  laborers'  union  and  for  the 
waiters'  union  in  Chicago  to  refuse  recog- 
nition to  the  hotel-keepers'  union.  Capital 
will  combine  for  greater  eflSciency  ;  labor 
will  combine  for  better  protection.  The 
man  who  endeavors  to  prevent  combina- 
tion, whether  of  capital  or  of  labor,  swims 
against  a  resistless  tide.  He  walks  from 
the  bow  to  the  stem  of  a  steamer  which 
is  steadily  carrying  him  in  the  directiqn 
opposite  to  that  in  which  he  thinks  he  is 
walking.  The  wise  leader  of  industry  will 
neither  ignore  the  competition  of  the  past 
nor  attempt  to  resist  the  tendency  to  co- 
operation and  combination  in  the  present 
He  will  endeavor  to  see  how  out  of  the 
competition  of  the  past  to  construct  a 
combination  and  co-operation  which  will 
preserve  the  virtues  and  values  of  indi- 
vidualism, and  secure  also  the  virtues  and 
values  of  a  true,  free,  co-operative  fellow- 
ship. The  tendency  toward  combination 
is  as  apparent  in  government  as  it  is  in 
industry.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  move- 
ment toward  universal  brotherhood  which 
can  be  guided,  but  cannot  be  thwarted. 
The  separate  and  jealous  provinces  of 
Italy  are  united  in  one  Italian  kingdom. 
The  hostile  German  States  are  united  in 
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one  German  Empire.  Egypt,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, have  become  parts  of  the  great 
British  Empire.  The  frantic  endeavor  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  American  common- 
wealth in  the  interests  of  political  individ- 
ualism failed.  In  Heu  of  it,  the  American 
flag  floats  not  only  over  all  the  former 
American  commonwealth,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  timid,  carries  American 
sovereignty  across  the  ocean  to  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  Commerce  beckons 
American  enterprise  to  enter  the  East,  a 
thousand  miles  nearer  our  coast  than  to 
the  British  Isles,  and  opportunity  demands 
of  us  a  courage  and  a  wisdom  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  new  day  which 
dawns  with  the  new  century.  To  resist 
the  tendency  toward  what  men  miscall 
imperialism  is  a  hoi)eless  task ;  to  guide 
the  tendency  so  that  wherever  the  Amer- 
ican flag  carries  with  it  American  sover- 
eignty it  shall  also  carry  with  it  liberty, 
justice,  and  good  will,  is  the  problem 
which  the  God  of  nations  calls  on  you  to 
solve. 

In  religion  the  supreme  and  final 
authority  has  passed,  for  substantially 
all  Protestant  denominations,  from  the 
Church,  and  is  passing,  despite  the  hope- 
less resistance  of  many,  from  the  Bible. 
The  minister  of  the  future  must  learn 
that  the  secret  of  authority  is  God  in  the 
individual  conscience,  and  that  the  au- 
thority both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bible 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  both 
interpreted  that  voice  to  human  souls. 
He  who  would  succeed  in  the  religious 
development  of  his  age  must  not  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  still  less  in  the 
sixteenth.  He  must  live  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  must  show  men  how  to  use 
both  the  Church  and  the  Bible  in  interpret- 
ing that  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man 
which  is  the  secret  of  all  authority — social, 
political,  and  religious. 

You  may  not  agree  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  life-currents  of  this  twentieth 
century.  We  briefly  describe  them,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  you  see  life  as 
we  see  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
you  to  turn  your  faces  toward  the  future 
and  see  for  yourselves  whither  those  life- 
currents  are  guiding  you.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  will  not  give  you  success 
in  the  present,  unless  out  of  that  past  you 
learn  lessons  to  guide  you  toward  the 
future  to  which  God  is  bringing  the  chil- 


dren of  men.  All  that  you  have  learned 
of  history  and  literature,  of  science  and 
of  art,  in  your  college  course  will  serve 
to  enrich  your  life  and  that  of  your  fellow- 
men,  will  serve  to  give  you  real  influence 
over  them  and  real  leadership  in  your 
age,  only  as,  to  the  scholarship  which  the 
college  has  conferred  upon  you,  you  add 
by  your  own  individual  study  of  life  and 
men  these  two  vital  qualities.  Insight 
and  Foresight — an  understanding  of  men, 
and  some  comprehension  of  the  future 
toward  which  you  must  guide  both  them 
and  yourself. 

John   Wesley 

If  the  Methodists  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  writings  of  John  Wesley  as  a  supreme 
and  final  authority,  the  other  Christian 
denominations  too  little  recognize  the 
value  of  the  service  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  whole  Christian  Church.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  his  bi-centenary  will  have 
the  effect  to  call  attention,  not  only  to  that 
service  as  an  important  historic  fact,  but 
to  the  principles  which  that  service  illus- 
trates and  the  direction  in  which  it  points 
the  Church  universal  to-day. 

The  primitive  Church  was  primarily  a 
missionary  organization,  and  this  mission- 
ary spirit  remained  in  it,  inspiring  and 
actuating  it,  for  several  centuries.  The 
spirit  and  purpose  of  Paul  animated  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Christian 
missionaries  went  from  Rome  into  northern 
Africa,  throughout  northern  Europe,  and 
as  far  as  England.  English  and  Irish 
missionaries  in  turn  crossed  the  Channel 
as  heralds  of  the  new  faith.  During  this 
epoch  the  first  duty  of  the  Church  was  to 
give  to  others  its  newly  discovered  gift  of 
life;  though  it  simultaneously  organized 
a  ministry  for  the  development  and  enjoy-  ^ 
ment  of  that  life  itself.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  say  how  or  why  this  spirit  was 
lost.  Perhaps  Augustinism  in  the  Roman 
Church  and  Calvinism  in  the  Protestant 
Church  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  that  loss.  For  a  faith  which  teaches 
that  the  number  of  the  saved  b  so  deter- 
mined by  divine  decree  that  it  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  is  not  an 
incentive  to  missionary  effort. 

Whatever  the  cause,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  practi- 
cally no  missionary  work  in  the  Protestant 
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churches  except  among  the  Moravians. 
In  England  institutional  religion  had 
become  little  more  than  a  class  privilege. 
There  was  a  "Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,*'  but  its  energies  were 
mainly  devoted  to  labors  in  the  English 
colonies.  There  was  some  attempt  at 
Church  extension,  but  very  little  evangel- 
ical enthusiasm.  The  general  religious 
conditions  in  England  were  some  years 
ago  thus  described  by  an  eloquent  writer 
in  the  "  North  British  Review :" 

There  was  no  freshness  in  the  past,  and  no 
pomise  in  the  future.  The  Puritans  were 
buried,  and  the  Methodists  were  not  born. 
The  philosopher  of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke, 
the  moralist  was  Addison,  the  minstrel  was 
Pope,  and  the  preacher  was  Atterbury.  The 
world  had  the  idle,  discontented  look  of  the 
morning  after  a  wine-mad  holiday ;  and,  like 
rocket-sdcks  and  the  singed  paper  from  last 
night's  squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and 
Rochester  lay  all  aoout,  and  people  yawned 
to  look  at  them.  • 

It  was  at  this  time  (1703)  that  John 
Wesley  was  bom.  He  was  designed  for 
the  Church,  became  a  High  Churchman 
and  an  extreme  ritualist,  urged  the  main- 
tenance of  a  weekly  administration  of  the 
lord's  Supper,  excluded  from  it  all  Dis- 
senters and  admitted  to  it  Romanists. 
The  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  Moravi- 
ans attracted  him,  somewhat  as  the  spirit- 
ual earnestness  of  the  Christians  attracted 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  in  1728  he  underwent 
a  conversion  as  radical  if  not  as  sudden 
as  that  of  his  ancient  prototype.  The 
theological  reformation  which  he  initiated 
was  twofold :  he  denied  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  that  man  had  lost  his  freedom  by 
the  fall,  and  taught  that  all  men  were 
free  to  accept  the  salvation  which  was 
proffered  to  them,  and  all  men  were  able 
to  do  so.  This  doctrine  of  human  freedom 
necessarily  carried  with  it  a  doctrine  of 
philosophic  universalism,  which,  heresy 
though  it  then  was — heresy  social  as  well 
as  theological — he  frankly  accepted  and 
logically  developed.  He  taught  that  the 
Christian  life  was  in  good  faith  offered 
freely  to  all  men— -elect  and  non-elect, 
rich  and  poor,  cultivated  and  ignorant. 
Holding  these  two  doctrines — perhaps 
we  should  rather  say,  this  one  doctrine, 
since  philosophical  universalism  is  a 
necessary  result  from  freedom  of  the  will — 
he  laid  upon  the  Church  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  the  gift  of  life  to  all  men,  and 
he  practi^  what  he  preached,  by  going 


forth  as  a  herald  to  offer  this  gift  to  the 
uncultivated  and  the  non-elect,  as  he  could 
gather  them  in  the  streets  of  the  towns 
and  in  the  fields  of  the  country. 

In  the  birth  of  Methodism  the  univer- 
sal Protestant  Church,  both  Puritan  and 
Episcopalian,  experienced  a  new  birth. 
For  to-day  practically  the  Christian  min- 
istry of  all  denominations  are  Wesleyan 
in  their  theology.  The  doctrine  of  human 
freedom  and  of  consequent  human  respon- 
sibility, with  its  necessary  accompaniment, 
the  new  evangelism,  was  taken  up  in  this 
country  by  such  men  as  Lyman  Beecher, 
Charles  G.  Finney,  and  Albert  Barnes. 
It  split  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  sunder, 
and  the  preachers  of  the  new  theology 
were  turned  out  as  heretics ;  but  the  doc- 
trines remained  in  the  Church  which  had 
excluded  the  preachers,  and  to-day  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  professed 
Calvinist  of  any  eminence  who  holds  to 
John  Calvin's  doctrine  that  the  freedom 
of  man  has  been  lost  by  the  fall,  or  denies 
John  Wesley's  doctrine  that  every  man 
is  free  to  repent  of  his  sin  and  accept  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  Every 
Protestant  Church  has  its  missionary 
organization  and  its  mbsionary  work. 
Every  Protestant  Church  is  in  theory, 
though  not  always  in  practice,  a  herald 
of  life  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it 
That  this  is  true,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  are  missionary  churches,  is 
primarily  due  to  the  Moravians;  secondly, 
to  John  Wesley,  who,  imbibing  the  spirit 
of  catholicity  and  of  missionary  enthusi- 
asm from  the  Moravians,  carried  it  over 
into  other  denominations  by  his  spiritual 
earnestness  and  his  organizing  power. 

And  yet,  though  in  theory  substantially 
all  Protestant  churches  accept  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  Wesleyan  theology, 
and  attempt  to  act  in  accordance  with 
that  theology  by  their  missionary  endeav- 
ors, there  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  great 
need  of  a  new  revival  of  the  spirit  of  what 
might  be  called  either  Wesleyanism  or 
primitive  Christianity.  The  churches  of 
to-day  are  too  much  mere  worshiping  as- 
semblies. They  devote  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  their  energies  and  their  income  to 
promoting  the  enjoyment  of  the  Christian 
life  by  those  who  already  possess  it,  and 
too  little  to  imparting  that  Christian  life 
to  those  who  do  not  possess  it.  The 
cathedral-like  church,  the  well-organized 
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choir,  the  well-paid  orator,  all  minister  to 
the  spiritual  luxury  and  perhaps  to  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  elect  and  cul- 
tivated few.  They  do  little  to  carry  the 
message  of  life  as  heralds  to  the  non-elect 
and  the  uncultivated.  The  Church  needs 
to  study  afresh  the  methods,  and  still 
more  the  life,  of  the  primitive  mission- 
aries, the  Wesleyan  itinerants,  and  the 
Puritan  revivalists.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
urge  the  re-employment  of  their  methods. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  street  and 
field  preaching  would  accomplish  in  this 
century  in  America  what  it  accomplished 
in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  It 
is  quite  as  improbable  that  the  methods 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba  would  be 
efficacious  in  our  country  and  in  our 
time.  But,  though  a  renewal  of  their 
methods  might  not  be  desirable,  a  revival 
of  their  spirit  is  the  greatest  need  of  the 
Church.  The  most  discouraging  sign  of 
our  times  is  the  content  of  the  Church  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  its 
own  members  by  a  combination  of  all  the 
aesthetic  enjoyments  which  architecture, 
music,  and  oratory  combine  to  afford. 
The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  Church  is 
the  growing  discontent  with  a  religious 
work  so  limited  in  its  scope  and  effects, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  what 
methods  the  Church  can  discover  and 
adapt  for  our  age  and  our  civilization,  in 
order  to  do  effectively  in  the  twentieth 
century  the  work  which  the  primitive 
Church  did  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
which  John  Wesley  and  his  followers  did 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Church    and    State    in 
France 

The  recent  confirmation  of  President 
Loubet's  son  in  a  Paris  church  without 
the  President's  presence  brings  to  mind 
in  a  concrete  way  the  estrangement  which 
exists  in  France  between  many  sincere, 
patriotic,  and  intellectual  men  of  radical 
opinions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  so  long  the  dominant 
religious  power  in  the  country,  on  the 
other.  No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of 
the  French  President  in  maintaining  an 
attitude  of  resistance  to  what  he  considers 
the  interference  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
French  affairs;   but   many  even  among 


those  of  his  own  political  faith  must  de- 
plore an  attitude  which  accentuates  the 
unhappy  division  on  religious  matters 
increasingly  evident. 

The  truth  is,  France  needs,  and  has 
always  needed,  both  Conservatives  and 
Radicals  in  religion  as  in  politics.  As  a 
conservative  body,  the  service  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  solidifying 
France  has  been  of  great  importance. 
The  superstitions  which  have  encumbered 
Latin  Christianity  for  centuries  are  not  so 
prevalent  in  France  as  in  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
while  the  priests  and  prelates  have  been 
of  a  higher  order  intellectually  than  those 
found  in  the  other  Latin  countries.  Nor 
has  the  work  of  the  French  priests  been 
purely  religious ;  it  has  had  perhaps  an 
equal  social  value.  No  one  can  read  the 
novels  of  Honord  de  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo, 
Ludovic  Haldvy — to  mention  three  names 
at  random — without  feeling  that  the  vil- 
lage mri  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential social  personages  in  France.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  add  that  this 
distinction  has  been  for  the  most  part 
deservedly  gained. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
not  been  entirely  represented  by  its 
priests.  There  have  been  also  the  monks ; 
and  the  antagonism  to  republican  insti- 
tutions from  a  few  of  the  reactionary 
monastic  orders  has  been  undeniable. 
That  the  whole  nation  has  recognized  it 
was  shown  two  years  ago  when  the  Law  of 
Associations  was  passed.  By  the  terms 
of  this  law  every  association,  religious  or 
secular,  must  obtain  the  Government's 
authority  for  the  exercise  of  its  special 
functions.  Some  of  the  monastic  orders 
applied  for  such  authorization ;  others, 
feeling  that  they  owed  allegiance  only  to 
the  Vatican,  did  not  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory there  were  both  preaching  and  teach- 
ing orders  and  one  notable  charitable 
order,  the  Carthusians,  the  makers  of  a 
famous  liqueur  at  their  monastery,  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble.  These 
orders  retired  under  duress  from  France, 
some  going  to  England  and  America^  and 
others  to  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
teaching  of  French  youth  will  be  here- 
after under  greater  Governmental  con- 
trol and  direction.  The  Radical  Minis- 
try has  not  been  satisfied  with  effecting 
this  result;  it  has  attempted  to  silence 
certain  preachers  who  have  been  osten- 
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tatiously  invited,  on  account  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom as  members  of  a  proscribed  order, 
into  the  pulpits  of  cathedrals  whose 
bishops  have  been  in  sympathy  with 
reactionary  political  ideas.  In  contrast 
with  such  prelates,  there  are  others,  the 
Archbishop  of  Albi  being  a  conspicuous 
example,  who  declare  that  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  whole  situation  would  be 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but 
that  the  Church  cannot  afford  just  now  to 
have  the  Concordat  denounced,  since  it 
would  cut  off  eight  hundred  priests  from 
salaries  paid  by  the  State,  without  any 
guarantee  that  they  could  find  equal  or 
even  scantier  support. 

The  Concordat  was  framed  a  century 
ago  by  Napoleon,  who  had  recently  become 
Emperor,  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  was 
anxious  to  make  terms  with  him.  They 
finally  agreed  that  the  Government  should 
nominate  candidates  for  episcopal  honors ; 
and  in  return  for  this  privilege  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the 
priests  and  bishops.  The  present  position 
of  the  Vatican  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
cordat demands  a  "  nominatio  nobis  " — a 
nomination  to  us — as  indicating  that  the 
supreme  power  of  approval  or  disapproval 
rests  with  Rome.  The  French  Premier's 
reply  has  been  to  omit  the  word  "  nobis  " 
from  his  recent  nominations.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  detail;  the  main  matter 
is  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy  regarding  obedience  to  the  secular 
law.  In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  M.  Combes  declared — amid 
the  loud  disapproval  of  his  Socialist  sup- 
porters, it  is  true — that,  for  one,  he  intended 
to  support  the  Concordat  in  its  integrity, 
but  only  so  long  as  the  bishops  and 
priests  remain  strictly  observant  of  the 
civil  law. 

In  Ameiica,  with  its  time-honored  tradi- 
tion respecting  freedom  of  education  and 
of  worship,  we  can  hardly  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  possible  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  a  land  where  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  nominally 
Roman  Catholic,  and  where  a  historic 
charm  lies  upon  every  village  church  and 
city  cathedral,  appealing  alike  to  all  classes 
of  society.  Yet  in  France,  as  also  in  Eng- 
land, the  spiritual  power  of  the  dominant 
Church  would  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
gradual  emancipation  from  the  bondage 
of  legal  relations  with  the  State. 


The  Faith  of  College  Men 

We  give   considerable  space  in    this 

week's  issue  of  The  Outlook  to  certain 

.religious  statements  by  college  men,  which 

illustrate  the  trend  of  religious  thought  in 

educated  circles  at  the  present  day. 

If  any  one  could  have  the  right  to 
speak  with  authority  for  physical  science, 
that  right  would  belong  to  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cists of  the  age.  His  testimony  is  explicit 
that  belief  in  God  is  a  scientific  neces 
sity.  This  belief  is  not  inconsistent  with 
that  form  of  agnosticism  which  declares 
that  the  nature  of  God  transcends  our 
knowledge.  All  that  science  assures  us 
is  that  there  is  a  creative  and  directive 
power  which  is  working  in  the  world  to 
definite  and  intelligent  ends.  Atheism  is 
unscientific. 

The  answers  which  come  from  certain 
members  of  the  Faculty  in  Dartmouth 
College  to  the  question.  What  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  show  something  more  than  this, 
because  the  field  of  their  examination  is 
wider  than  that  of  physical  science.  They 
show  practical  agreement  of  belief  in 
historical  Christianity  as,  to  quote  on^  of 
these  statements,  "  a  living  force  making 
for  complete  righteousness,  sufficient  for 
man's  life  in  this  world  with  other  men, 
and  revealing  and  providing  for  his  life 
after  death."  If  physical  science  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  God,  creating 
and  directing  the  physical  world,  history 
demonstrates  that  God  is  educating,  de- 
veloping, redeeming  humanity  through  a 
spiritual  force  revealed  in  and  made  effi- 
cacious by  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ 

The  composite  creed  of  a  college  class 
is  interesting  because  it  goes  so  far  toward 
negativing  the  fears  of  those  who  imagine 
that  college  education  tends  toward  infi- 
delity. This  composite  creed  contains, 
the  reader  will  discern,  nothing  which  all 
the  members  of  a  class  of  sixty  students 
could  not  agree  upon.  With  one  very 
important  modification,  it  might  well  suffice 
as  an  adequate  though  simple  statement 
of  Christian  faith.  That  modification  is 
this.  The  creed  of  these  college  students 
says :  "  I  believe  ...  in  sacrifice  as  the 
price  we  must  pay  to  make  right  what  is 
wrong."     To  make  this  an  adequate  state- 
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ment  of  Christian  faith  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  add :  I  believe  in  sacrifice  as 
the  price  which  God  has  paid  to  make 
right  what  is  wrong. 

No  one  can  read  these  creeds  of  college 
men,  from  Lord  Kelvin  to  a  senior  class 
in  a  New  England  college,  without  realiz- 
ing that  the  faith  of  the  educated  men  of 
to-day  is  less  intolerant,  less  dogmatic, 
and  less  defined  than  the  creeds  of  the 
educated  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago; 
but  also  he  cannot  read  them  without 
perceiving  that  the  faith  is  more  personal, 
more  vital,  more  practical,  and,  in  the  best 


sense  of  the  term,  more  spiritual.  If  he 
remembers  that  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  two  Thomas 
Paine  societies  in  Yale  College,  only  four 
or  five  professing  Christians,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  senior  class  who  had  adopted 
the  names  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  as 
their  own,  he  can  hardly  doubt  that  spirit- 
ual faith  among  the  educated  classes  has 
gained,  not  lost,  in  genuineness  as  well 
as  in  simplicity  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
With  this  introduction,  we  commend 
these  creeds  of  college  men  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  readers. 


A  New   England   School  Anniversary 

Editorial  Correspondence 


SCHOOL  and  college  centennial  cele- 
brations are  multiplying  as  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica as  an  independent  Nation  is  rounded 
out  Harvard,  Yale,  Williams,  Bowdoin, 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and 
many  other  colleges  have  recalled,  with 
appropriate  academic  exercises,  the  small 
beginnings  from  which  great  institutions 
have  grown.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
since  Phillips  Brooks  delivered  that  de- 
lightful address  commemorative  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
in  which,  with  rare  literary  skill,  in  a 
series  of  portraits  of  masters  and  teachers, 
he  outlined  the  history  of  the  school  and 
revealed  its  spirit  Last  week  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  cele- 
brated its  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary ;  and  never,  perhaps,  has  the  hill 
seemed  more  beautiful  in  its  restful ness,  its 
wealth  of  foliage,  than  to  the  men  who  came 
back  in  throngs  to  renew  the  associations 
and  revive  the  memories  of  school  days. 
A  little  farther  to  the  north  another  school, 
which  during  the  past  three  years  has 
entered  upon  a  striking  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, recalled  its  graduates  and  friends 
from  many  States  and  classes,  and,  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  indicated  the  wealth 
of  affection  of  its  present  and  former 
students,  celebrated  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation. 

Those  schools  are  fortunate  which  have 
beautiful  situations ;  for  the  imagination 
is  never  so  sensitive  and  the  mind  never 
so  open  to  outward  impressions  as  during 


school  and  college  dajrs;  and  no  small 
part  of  the  education  of  institutions  which 
are  beautiful  for  situation,  like  Heidel- 
berg, Oxford,  Eton,  Williams,  Amherst, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Wellesley — to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  many  fortunate 
schools — is  received  unconsciously  from 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  impress- 
iveness  of  mountain-forms,  or  the  charm 
of  flowing  rivers.  Bradford  Academy,  at 
Bradford,  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  counted 
among  these  fortunate  institutions;  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  typical  New  England 
school  gives  its  history  general  interest 
The  building  in  which  it  is  housed,  the 
third  in  its  history,  was  built  too  early  to 
conform  to  the  modem  aesthetic  require- 
ments ;  but  it  is  so  embowered  with  trees, 
so  liberally  covered  with  vines,  that  its 
large  outlines  are  revealed  and  its  lack 
of  beauty  of  detail  concealed.  Mrs. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  once  described  it 
as  "a  miniature  Wellesley,"  and  it  has 
many  features  which  recall  the  beautiful 
surroundings  of  that  college.  In  front 
of  the  school  building  stretches  a  great 
lawn,  admirably  and  artistically  planted 
with  shrubs  and  trees ;  behind  it,  and 
opened  up  by  charming  walks,  is  an  ex- 
tensive grove  of  oak  and  beech,  as  quiet 
in  its  way  and  as  suggestive  of  meditation 
and  of  sylvan  sports  as  the  grove  of  pines 
behind  Bowdoin.  In  the  grounds  there 
is  a  small  lake,  large  enough  for  skating 
and  boating.  On  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week  the  lawn  glowed  with  colored 
lights,  and  the  iront  of  the  school  build- 
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ing  was  effectively  outlined  by  flashing 
points  of  electricity ;  while  the  groups  of 
girls  moving  about,  the  band  playing,  the 
stir  and  life  and  mystery  of  the  night, 
made  a  scene  of  almost  fairylike  beauty. 

The  day  of  the  celebration  was  over- 
clouded, but  delightfully  cool;  and  the 
Congregational  church  could  not  contain 
the  graduates  and  friends  who  had  come 
to  take  part  in  the  eelebration.  The  note 
of  hope  and  success  was  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  within 
three  years  the  attendance  at  the  Acad- 
emy has  'trebled.  .  In  its  early  history  it 
was  largely  a  New  England  institution  ; 
to-day  its  pupils  are  drawn  from  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  States.  The  exercises 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting 
of  a  long  procession  moving  through  the 
quiet,  shaded,  perfectly  kept  New  England 
street  to  the  old,  plain  New  England 
meeting-house ;  admirable  singing  by  the 
school,  supplemented  by  the  voice  of  one 
graduate,  who,  by  her  sympathetic  and 
finely  sustained  tones,  seemed  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  place ;  an 
address  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie ;  the 
presentation  of  diplomas;  and,  later,  an 
immense  dinner  party  in  a  tent  on  the 
grounds,  with  the  usual  after-dinner  speak- 
ing, notable  for  pride  in  the  growth  of  the 
school,  confidence  in  its  present  manage- 
ment, and  assurance  of  success  in  the 
future. 

No  schools  have  ever  done  more  for 
the  education  of  the  country  than  the  old 
New  England  academies,  in  which  the 
cultural  elements  were  at  the  front,  while 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  stu- 
dents made  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to 
exercise  a  direct  personal  influence,  to 
recognize  differences  of  temperament  and 
gift,  and  to  impart  to  educational  methods 
a  touch  of  spontaneity  and  originality. 
Of  this  type  of  school  Bradford  Academy 
is  one  of  the  few  survivors.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  oldest  school  of  the  kind  for  girls  in 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Moravian  seminaries  in  Pennsylvania. 
Founded  by  the  citizens  of  Bradford  in 
response  to  that  instinct  in  the  New  Eng- 
land mind  which  has  made  New  England 
the  school-teacher  of  the  Nation,  it  found 
its  earliest  constituency  in  the  vicinage ; 
but  the  area  from  which  it  draws  its 
students  has  steadily  widened,  until  it  now 
practically  calls  them  from  all  parts  of  the 


continent  The  school  was  founded  on 
old-fashioned  lines;  the  emphasis  of  its 
teaching  has  always  rested  on  character. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  prime  agencies  for 
the  liberation  of  women  and  the  opening 
of  the  large  field  of  modem  activity  to 
them,  but  it  has  always  sought  to  develop 
that  which  was  distinctly  womanly  in  its 
students.  From  the  banning  it  has  had 
a  series  of  notable  teachers.  Every  old 
school  has  its  patron  saints,  its  great  per- 
sonalities, who  have  become  inspiring 
traditions.  The  names  one  hears  at  Brad- 
ford are  those  of  Miss  Hasseltine,  whose 
reputation  as  a  teacher  extended  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  New  England; 
Miss  Johnson,  her  pupil,  who  continued 
the  methods  and  traditions  which  she 
had  established;  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson, 
for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  a  man  of 
National  reputation,  whose  mathematical 
text  books  are  still  remembered  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  joy  by  the  boys 
and  girls  of  a  generation  ago.  In  the 
long  line  of  teachers  associated  with  the 
Academy,  one  of  the  foremost  names  is 
that  of  Miss  Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Academy  has  always  been  pre- 
eminently a  Christian  school.  At  the 
very  inception  of  the  American  Board  a 
meeting  for  organization  was  held  at 
Bradford,  and  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson, 
then  an  Andover  student,  took  part  in 
this  important  conference.  The  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mrs.  Newell,  which 
hang  in  the  chapel  of  the  Academy,  are  a 
constant  reminder  to  this  generation  of 
students  of  the  self-denial,  the  quiet  hero- 
ism, and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  ear- 
liest American  missionaries.  The  religious 
life  of  the  school  of  to-day  is  strongly 
sustained  along  sound  lines  of  practice 
and  of  expression ;  and  the  students  are 
taught  by  practical  service  to  others  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 
Of  the  six  thousand  graduates  whose 
names  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
Academy,  there  have  been  many  women 
conspicuous  as  leaders  in  the  educational 
and  ethical  life  of  their  communities ;  but 
in  estimating  the  influence  and  sacrifice 
of  women  nothing  is  so  unsatisfactory  or 
inconclusive  as  any  public  record  of 
public  action.  The  ideals  of  Bradford 
have  never  been  distinctly  associated  with 
public  or  professional  service ;  they  hav^ 
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always  stood  for  the  highest  characteristic 
womanly  qualities.  They  have  neither 
forwarded  nor  antagonized  some  of  the 
recent  movements  among  women ;  their 
influence  has  been  rather  to  develop  that 
soundness  of  character  which  underlies 
all  activity,  and  which  often  gives  to  the 
most  obscure  a  greater  spiritual  signifi- 
cance and  importance  than  to  the  most 
conspicuous. 

Founded  long  before  colleges  for  women 
were  dreamed  of,  the  Academy  has  had 
the  great  advantage  of  not  starting  fresh 
with  new  methods,  but  of  gradually  modi- 
fying its  methods,  and  thus  preserving  a 
certain  historical  continuity  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  course  of  to-day  is 
shaped  to  deal  with  equal  completeness 
and  strength  with  those  girls  who  desire 
a  good  education,  but  who  stop  short  of 
the  college  career,  and  with  those  girls 
who  are  eager  for  college  opportunities, 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  conform  more 
and  more  to  the  requirements  of  a  school 
preparatory  to  college.  Among  secondary 
schools  for  women  it  may  claim  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  country ;  beginning  as  an 
Academy  with  the  emphasis  on  the  cul- 
tural elements  in  education,  it  has  been 
gradually  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  a  modern  secondary  school,  without 
sacrificing  its  old  ideals. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  the  present 
principal,  Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  who  en- 
tered upon  her  duties  three  years  ago, 
four  aspects  of  the  school  life  were  em- 
phasized, and  may  be  taken  as  interpret- 
ing the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Academy. 
First,  scholarship,  thoroughness  of  intel- 
lectual work,  the  best  modern  methods, 
the  highest  intellectual  aims;  second, 
health,  secured  by  liberal  out-of-door  and 
indoor  exercises ;  third,  culture,  the  definite 
attempt  not  only  to  train,  but  to  ripen,  to 
impart  refinement,  gentleness,  and  cour- 
tesy, and  to  give  the  beautiful  expression 
in  manner,  voice,  and  carriage;  and,  lastly, 
character,  accepting  as  a  fundamental  plat- 
form Emerson's  phrase,  "Character  is 
higher  than  intellect ;  the  great  soul  has 
strength  to  live  as  well  as  to  think." 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Academy  is  its  combination  of  old- 
time  ideals  of  life  with  the  modem  methods 
of  securing  them.  It  places  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  character ;  it  regards  culture 
as  the  true  end  of  education  ;  it  inculcates 


discipline  and  training,  and  believes  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  quality  and  the  nature  of 
the  mind ;  admires  strong,  well-developed 
physical  life,  and  that  charm  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  most  womanly 
women  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  changes  and  modifications  of 
ideals  and  aims,  must  remain  the  supreme 
charm  of  woman  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

When  Bradford  Academy  was  organized 
at  a  little  gathering  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  of  the  town  in  March,  1803, 
a  very  small  building  was  sufficient  to 
house  the  fifty-one  pupils  who  constituted 
the  first  school.  It  stood  on  a  beautiful 
site  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Merri- 
mac  and  fronting  the  heights  upon  which 
Haverhill  stands.  There  the  school  re- 
mained for  many  years,  housed  in  a  small 
two-room  structure;  the  course  of  study 
including  Morse's  Geography,  Murray's 
Grammar,  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man "  for 
parsing  purposes,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  com- 
position, and  "  embroidery  on  satin."  In 
1823  the  first  building  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  recitation-room,  and  in 
1828  a  large  boarding-house  was  built 
In  1841,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  school.  New  Hall  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  services,  and 
still  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Academy 
grounds,  looking  very  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  church,  but  now 
used  as  a  public  school.  In  1870  the 
central  part  of  the  present  building  was 
erected ;  it  has  been  twice  enlarged,  and 
the  Academy  has  again  outgrown  its  re- 
quirements. This  building  shows  unusual 
provision  for  space,  air,  light,  and  privacy 
for  its  students.  The  Academy  has  ap- 
parently entered  upon  the  stage  of  its 
greatest  growth  under  the  wise  and  vigor- 
ous direction  of  the  present  principal,  who 
seems  to  combine  in  a  rare  fashion  skill 
in  evoking  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
her  students,  and  executive  force  and 
foresight  Of  late  the  Academy  has  gone 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  need 
still  more  ample  housing.  Preserving  the 
sound  traditions  of  old-time  New  England 
education,  it  represents  also  the  best 
modern  methods  of  teaching,  and  so  hap- 
pily combines  the  ideals  of  the  highest  life 
with  the  more  scientific,  exact,  and  fruitful 
methods  of  modern  training. 

H,W.M, 
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FROM  Alton,  Illinois,  thirty  miles 
southward  past  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
is  a  great  flooded  bottom,  averag- 
ing ten  miles  in  width,  within  which  are 
twenty  towns  and  villages.  In  the  largest 
of  these.  East  St  Louis,  a  thriving  indus- 
trial city  ot  some  40,000  people,  at  least 
10,000  are  homeless  refugees,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  live  in  the  smaller 
places  are  either  homeless  or  living  in 
their  attics  or  on  their  roofs.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri  are  practically 
one  great  stream  at  Alton,  fully  five  miles 
above  their  usual  place  of  union  ;  and  just 
where  the  great  volume  of  muddy  water 
from  the  Northwest  swings  into  the  shorter 
river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  lower 
stream  is  the  greatest  width  of  bottom- 
land, fully  eighteen  miles  from  bluff  to 
bluff.  On  the  Illinois  side  the  bluff  closes 
in,  taking  a  southwesterly  direction  until 
a  few  miles  below  East  St  Louis  it  ap- 
proaches the  natural  channel  of  the  river. 
At  East  St  Louis  there  is  some  ground 
on  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  rests  which  is 
about  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  present 
high  water,  but  it  is  only  a  part  The 
remainder  of  it,  and  much  of  what  is 
saved  in  the  residence  blocks,  owe  their 
precarious  safety  solely  to  the  heroic  fight 
by  which  day  after  day  the  surging,  all 
but  irresistible  floods  were  fought  back 
inch  by  inch  by  the  citizens  of  East  St 
Louis  and  the  "hoboes"  and  negroes 
whom  they  impressed  into  the  service. 
It  was  a  fight  which  deserved  to  win.  It 
was  supported  by  the  sturdy  embankment 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Southwest- 
em,  and  the  Vandalia  on  one  side  of  the 
city',  but  that  of  the  Illinois  Central  on 
the  other  gave  way  and  gave  two-thirds  of 
the  city  over  to  the  invading  waters.  It 
was  worth  while  for  what  is  saved.  If 
even  yet  there  should  be  a  break  in  the 
new  levee  which  is  between  the  relay 
depot  and  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
it  would  mean  that  the  water  which  now 
fills  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  would 
rise  to  Mayor  Cook's  office,  and  that  no 


street  would  be  safe.  High  up  against 
the  quickly  built  but  substantial  wall  the 
swift,  swirling,  baffled  waters  almost  look 
over  at  the  streets  six  feet  or  more  beneath 
their  level,  and  occasionally  thrust  through 
a  threatening  finger  at  the  bottom,  against 
which  are  crowded  instantly  heavy  bags 
of  clayey  sand. 

Such,  then,  is  the  theater  for  the  emer- 
gency relief  measures  for  which  the  need 
so  urgently  calls.  There  is  a  close  rela- 
tion between  the  emergency  employment 
and  the  need  of  the  refugees,  as  is  obvious 
to  one  who  sees  the  thousand  night  labor- 
ers crowding  about  the  City  Hall,  snatch- 
ing a  little  sleep  on  the  grass  in  City  Hall 
Park,  and  eating  With  those  who  are  being 
fed  by  charity.  Three  days  after  the 
flood  was  at  its  height,  the  Mayor  an- 
nounced that  no  more  men  would  be 
employed,  but  that  all  the  work  needed 
must  be  performed  by  refugees  who  were 
being  fed.  The  latter  was  a  wise  relief 
measure,  but  one  of  doubtful  expediency  if 
important  work  remains  to  be  done.  At 
several  relief  stations  in  St.  Louis  itself, 
at  the  City  Hall,  and  at  two  emergency 
camps  in  East  St  Louis,  food  and  cloth- 
ing are  now — at  the  end  of  the  flood 
work — being  given  out,  practically  to 
all  comers.  The  method  of  distribution 
is  a  sad  and  depressing  spectacle.  The 
eloquent  indignation  of  the  policeman  on 
duty  at  the  door  of  one  station — that  for 
colored  people — is  communicable  to  any 
one  who  watches  it.  Every  interview 
becomes  an  effort — usually  unavailing — 
to  find  something  in  the  great  debris  of 
hats,  mismated  shoes,  coats,  trousers, 
skirts,  and  jackets,  that  will  satisfy  the 
insistent  applicant,  and  finally  an  angry 
lecture  to  the  ungrateful  wretch  who  will 
not  take  an3rthing  whether  it  fits  or  not 
and  be  satisfied. 

At  this  door  over  a  hundred  were  in 
line  on  the  sidjewalk.  A  dozen  stalwart 
men  were  asked  whether  they  would  take 
a  job  at  a  dollar  a  day  instead  of  hanging 
about  this  place.  Only  one  looked  with 
favor  on  the  idea.    Another  refused  on 
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the  ground  that  he  could  earn  two  dollars, 
and  still  another  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
board  was  included  in  the  offer. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  not  unnat- 
ural but  nevertheless  foolish  distribution 
of  old  clothing  was  the  service  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  in  taking  into  their  quarters 
as  many  refugees  as  they  could  care  for, 
supplying  them  with  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  enabling  able-bodied  men  to 
work,  and  keeping  careful  account  of  all 
who  came  under  their  care.  Other  simi- 
lar organizations  and  missions  were  quick 
to  offer  similar  services,  which  were  uti- 
lized, as  were  also  local  business  associa- 
tions that  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  for  managing  a  refuge. 
Seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
were  brought  over  to  St.  Louis  in  one 
day  and  distributed  among  the  seven 
shelters  that  were  opened.  The  great 
number  remained,  however,  in  East  St. 
Louis.  For  them  was  opened  at  first  a 
commissary  department  in  the  Elliot 
Frog  and  Switch  Works,  which  was 
abandoned  later  for  the  auditorium  at  the 
top  of  the  City  Hall.  The  quarters  occu- 
pied at  first  had  six  feet  of  water  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  Those  who  came  here 
for  food  were  given  a  ration  consisting  of 
three  slices  of  bread,  good  coffee,  hominy, 
baked  beans,  and  ham.  Here  there  were 
fed  600  on  Sunday,  June  7,  2,500  on 
Monday,  3,000  on  Tuesday,  6,000  on 
Wednesday,  and  by  Saturday  about  8,000. 

When  tents  came  from  Springfield,  a 
spacious  camp  was  organized  and  named 
Camp  Washington,  and  later  a  second — 
called  Camp  Lincoln — for  colored  people. 

The  first  relief  problem  that  presented 
itself  was  the  bodily  rescue  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  partially  submerged  houses. 
One  father  and  mother  and  grown  daughter 
were  found  at  a  window,  with  the  upper 
sash  open,  where  they  had  stood  on  chairs 
all  night  with  the  water  up  to  their  arm- 
pits. It  will  be  strange  if  the  examina- 
tion of  the  houses  after  the  flood  has  gone 
does  not  show  that  others  were  drowned 
under  similar  conditions. 

In  the  hurried  escapes  families  were 
often  separated.  An  employee  of  the 
Wabash  Railway  failed  to  reach  the  house 
in  which  his  wife  took  refuge.  With  his 
baby  he  had  afterwards  come  to  some 
car-sheds  with  other  refugees.  The  young 
wife   thought   they  were   both   drowned, 


but  she  kept  begging  others  to  find  them. 
She  would  not  eat  nor  sleep,  and  on  the 
next  day  and  the  next  she  hailed  every 
passing  skiff  and  asked  for  tidings.  On 
the  third  day,  after  she  had  been  per- 
suaded to  go  where  there  might  be  news 
of  them,  her  eager  search  for  her  husband's 
face  was  rewarded.  Then,  and  only  then, 
says  the  reporter  of  the  "  Star "  who 
relates  the  incident,  did  she  break  down 
and  weep  for  joy.  She  was  led  to  a  cot, 
and  there,  worn  out  completely  by  her 
three  days'  vigil,  she  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  while  her 
husband  stroked  her  forehead.  The  re- 
united family  left  later  for  their  former  home 
in  central  Missouri,  passes  being  furnished 
by  the  road  for  which  the  man  worked. 

The  relief  organization  in  East  St.  Louis 
is  already,  and  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  acute  situation,  in  the  hands 
of  responsible  and  sensible  citizens.  It 
is  their  desire  to  make  the  relief  given  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  nature  of  complete 
indemnity  for  the  actual  loss.  This  is  in 
most  instances  difficult  to  estimate,  as  the 
household  goods  have  not  actually  been 
destroyed  as  by  fire  or  tornado,  but  are 
simply  more  or  less  completely  ruined. 
Since  the  embankment  on  the  north  did 
not  break,  the  water  has  surrounded  the 
houses  gently,  and  they  are  not  dashed  to 
pieces  or  perhaps  greatly  injured.  But 
certainly  not  fifty  dollars,  perhaps  not  one 
hundred  dollars,  will  cover  the  average 
loss  of  each  family  in  the  actual  effect  of 
the  flood  on  the  family  possessions ;  and, 
besides,  all  employment  is  at  a  standstill 
in  the  extensive  stock-yards  at  the  railway 
terminals  and  in  the  factories.  For  the 
citizens,  taxes  will  necessarily  be  enormous 
to  repair  the  injuries  to  streets  and  public 
property.  East  St.  Louis  has  had  great 
losses  from  the  tornado  of  a  few  years 
ago,  from  strikes,  and  now  from  the  flood. 
The  case  is  one  for  generous  outside 
gifts. 

The  response  to  this  demand  at  her 
back  door  from  St  Louis  will  be  generous. 
The  Merchants'  Association  which  is  her 
Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  issued  an  appeal  and  has  raised 
at  this  writing  $25,000.  Of  this  $1,000 
was  sent  to  Topeka,  and  an  equal  sum  to 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  $500  has  gone 
to  Charleston,  Illinois,  where  there  are 
many  refugees  from  the  surrounding  low- 
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lands.  Madison,  Brooklyn,  and  other 
places  on  the  Illinois  side  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  St.  I^uis  will  also  need 
and  are  receiving  succor.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  supplying  the  food  and 
clothing  needed  for  the  moment,  but  for 


those  larger  plans  of  partial  money  indem- 
nity so  wisely  conceived  by  the  relief 
committee  in  East  St.  Louis  at  least  four 
times  as  much  will  be  required  as  has  yet 
been  received. 

St  Louis,  Missouri. 


The  Creed  of  College  Men" 

I. — The  Creed  of  Science 


No  man  in  either  Great  Britain  or 
America  is  more  famous  as  a 
scientist  than  Lord  Kelvin,  per- 
haps still  better  known  to  many  students 
and  readers  as  Sir  William  Thomson. 
Lord  Kelvin's  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  connection  with  electricity,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  work  of  submarine 
telegraphy,  his  writings  on  physical  and 
mathematical  topics,  and  his  services  to 
the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of 
thought,  have  made  htm  pre-eminent  in 
those  fields.  The  following  brief  address, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
American  press,  but  which  we  do  not 
think  has  before  been  published  in  full  in 
America,  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  word 
which  physical  science  has  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  question.  Shall  we  believe 
in  God  ?  It  followed,  as  will  be  seen,  an 
address  by  Professor  Henslow : 

"  I  am  in  thorough  S3rmpathy  with  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  in  the  fundamentals  of 
his  lecture  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  life,  science  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  Creative  Power.  Science 
positively  affirms  Creative  Power.  It  is 
not  in  dead  matter  that  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  but  in  the  creating 
and  directing  power  which  science  com- 
pels us  to  accept  as  an  article  of  belief. 
We  cannot  escape  from  that  conclusion 
when  we  study  the  physics  and  dynamics 
of  living  and  dead  matter  all  around. 
Modem  biologists  are  coming,  I  believe, 
once  more  to  a  firm  acceptance  of  some- 
thing beyond  mere  gravitational,  chemical, 
and  physical  forces,  and  that  unknown 
thing  is  a  vital  principle.  We  have  an 
unknown  object  put  before  us  in  science. 
In  thinking  of  that  object  we  are  all 
agnostics.     We   only  know  God   in  his 

*  An  editorial  relating  to  tbe  articles  grouped  under 
this  general  title  will  be  lound  on  another  page. 


works,  but  we  are  absolutely  forced  by 
science  to  believe  with  perfect  confidence 
in  a  Directive  Power — in  an  influence  other 
than  physical  or  dynamical  or  electrical 
forces.  Cicero,  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  editor  of  'Lucretius,'  denied  that 
men  and  plants  and  animals  could  come 
into  existence  by  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms.  There  is  nothing  between 
absolute  scientific  belief  in  a  Creative 
Power  and  the  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Just 
think  of  a  number  of  atoms  falling  to- 
gether of  their  own  accord  and  making  a 
crystal,  a  sprig  of  moss,  a  microbe,  a  living 
animal.  Cicero's  expression,  'fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,'  is  not  wholly  inap- 
propriate for  the  growth  of  a  crystal.  But 
modern  scientific  men  are  wholly  in  agree- 
ment with  him  in  condemning  it  as  utterly 
absurd  in  respect  to  the  coming  into 
existence,  or  the  growth,  or  the  continua- 
tion of  the  molecular  combinations  pre- 
sented in  the  bodies  of  living  things. 
Here  scientific  thought  is  compelled  to 
accept  the  idea  of  Creative  Power. 
Forty  years  ago  I  asked  Liebig,  walk- 
ing somewhere  in  the  country,  if  he 
believed  that  the  grass  and  flowers 
that  we  saw  around  us  grew  by  mere 
chemical  forces.  He  answered,  <No, 
no  more  than  I  could  believe  that  a  book 
of  botany  describing  them  could  grow  by 
mere  chemical  forces.'  Every  action  of 
free  will  is  a  miracle  to  physical  and 
chemical  and  mathematical  science.  I 
admire  the  healthy,  breezy  atmosphere  of 
free  thought  throughout  Professor  Hens- 
low's  lecture.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  being 
free  thinkers.  If  you  think  strongly 
enough,  you  will  be  forced  by  science  to 
the  belief  in  God,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  religion.  You  will  find  science  not 
antagonistic,  b\2t  helpful  to  religion.     In 
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conclusion,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  move  a    low  for  the   interesting  and  instructive 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Hens-    lecture  which  we  have  heard 


II. — What  is   Christianity  ? 

By  Herbert  D.  Foster 

Professor  of  History,  Dartmouth  College 


After  a  personal  canvass  of  the  faculty 
and  others,  a  club  composed  mostly  of 
members  of  the  faculty  was  organized 
the  past  winter  at  Dartmouth  College 
to  discuss  Professor  Harnack's  book, 
"What  is  Christianity?"  To  secure  in- 
formal and  free  discussion,  the  meetings 
were  arranged  for  around  the  large  table 
in  the  Trustees*  room  at  the  library  on 
Sunday  noons  from  November  to  March, 
An  executive  committee  appointed  lead- 
ers and  sent  out  a  circular  which  gave 
the  divisions  of  subject-matter  and  the 
dates  for  thirteen  sessions,  and  stated  that 
"  free  discussion  will  form  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  each  meeting." 

The  interest  and  attendance  were 
greater  than  had  seemed  warranted  from 
the  replies  received  from  busy  men.  The 
largest  number  was  thirty- six,  too  large 
for  the  room,  at  the  final  session,  and  the 
average  probably  over  twenty.  Certain 
parts  of  the  book — the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels, 'the  question  of  miracles  and  of 
Christ's  nature,  and  the  fundamental 
query,  "What  is  Christianity  "^-called 
forth  so  much  discussion  as  to  demand 
each  an  additional  session,  and  prolonged 
the  number  of  meetings  to  seventeen. 
There  were  at  least  three  surprising 
things  in  the  sessions  :  first,  the  number 
and  the  character  of  the  attendance ; 
second,  a  freedom  of  view  on  certain 
points  on  the  part  of  the  older  men  which 
surprised  some  of  the  younger ;  third,  a 
somewhat  unexpected  strength  of  faith  on 
certain  important  points  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  scientific  men. 

Two  lacks  were  felt  The  first  was 
expert  knowledge  on  technical  points  in 
Christology  and  Biblical  criticism;  this 
was  supplied  by  calling  in  experts  from 
the  Board  of  Preachers  for  three  confer- 
ences. The  second  lack  was  any  definite 
answer  to  the  chief  subject  of  inquiry ; 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  lack  of 
getting  at  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
because  of  the  time  and  interest  absorbed 


in  discussion  of  mooted  points.  This 
difl&culty  was  met  by  devoting  the  last 
two  sessions  to  organized  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  book  and  of  the  club. 
On  Friday  morning,  March  20,  thirty 
members  of  the  club  received  a  circular 
reading  as  follows : 

"  What  is  Christianity?" 

The  club  studying  the  above  question  com- 
pletes Professor  Hamack's  book  next  Sunday, 
March  22. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  an 
expression  of  the  conclusions  of  members  of 
the  class  would  be  of  unusual  interest ;  and 
that  such  expressions  might  be  more  numer- 
ous, explicit,  and  unreserved  if  submitted  in 
writing  and  unsigned. 

Will  you  kindly  send  before  Sunday  your 
own  brief  answer,  unsigned,  to  the  question, 
"What  is  Christianity?"  The  question  may 
be  subdivided  or  varied  in  form  to  suit  the 
preferences  of  anv  one.  The  answers  will  be 
read  Sunday,  ana  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
numerous  enough  to  represent  varied  points 
of  view. 

On  this  two  days'  notice  a  dozen  replies 
were  sent  in  by  Sunday  noon.  They  were 
listened  to  intently  and  were  then  com- 
mented on  by  the  men  who  had  not 
written.  With  all  the  expected  divergence 
of  views  on  many  points,  there  was  hope- 
ful agreement  on  the  kernel  of  the  matter. 
The  answer  was  there  in  a  nutshell,  and 
substantially  the  same,  though  the  nut- 
shells were  different.  The  though tfulness 
of  the  replies,  the  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  substantial  harmony  of  con- 
clusion seemed  a  favorable  symptom  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  community. 

Whatever  is  done  or  not  done  subse- 
quently by  such  a  group  of  men,  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  have  come  out 
of  the  discussion  with  a  keener  interest 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  a  broader 
and  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
other  men's  views,  a  clearer  discrimina- 
tion between  essentials  and  non-essentials, 
and  a  firmer  personal  grip  on  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  an  experiment 
worth  .trying  elsewhere. 

It  was  under  the   circumstances   and 
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with  the  result  described  that  the  following 
answers  were  made  to  the  question,  What 
is  Christianity  ? 

I. 

The  following  essential  elements,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  are  involved  in  the  answer 
to  this  question,  the  omission  of  any  one 
of  which  could  be  shown  to  do  violence 
to  the  integrity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  idea  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is : 
First,  intelkctually^  the  belief  at  least  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God  in  some 
kind  of  unique  sense,  varying  from  Uni- 
tarianism  to  Catholicism,  and  that  in  him 
ultimately  is  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
social  and  individual  Second,  emotion- 
ally^  the  sense  of  the  kinship  and  unity 
of  man  with  God  as  symbolized  by  the 
word  "Father."  Third,  volitional y,  the 
conduct  of  life  according  to  tHe  will  of 
God,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  spirit  of  love,  service, 
and  self-sacrifice  toward  one's  neighbor. 
Fourth,  socially^  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  Fifth, 
historically^  the  growth  of  the  institution 
called  the  Church  in  the  world  as  the 
instrument  for  enacting  the  Christian 
ideas.  Sixth,  philosophically^  the  mani- 
festation in  time  through  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  eternal  thought  and  love  and  will  of 
God  for  man. 

II. 

Christianity  is  not  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem, nor  a  highly  civilized  cult,  nor  a 
historical  research,  nor  a  pure  moral  code, 
nor  a  temporary  expedient  for  elevating 
mankind.  It  is  not  a  meritorious  human 
invention,  nor  a  product  of  evolution,  nor 
an  inheritance  of  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  these.  It  is  a  living 
force  making  for  complete  righteousness, 
sufficient  for  man's  life  in  this  world  with 
other  men,  and  revealing  and  providing 
for  his  life  after  death.  It  was  given  by 
the  Creator  of  the  world  to  mankind  in 
recognition  of  its  needs,  suddenly,  through 
a  being  in  the  semblance  of  a  man,  who 
showed  himself  possessed  of  wisdom, 
morals,  spiritual  and  physical  power 
beyond  the  human,  and  whose  personality 
continues  to  be  the  central  source  of 
inspiration.  It  requires  for  full  appre- 
ciation not  only  understanding  of  those 
matters  capable  of  physical  demonstration, 


but  also  an  inner  consciousness  of  verities 
no  less  real.  Its  proof  lies  along  the 
threefold  line  of  history,  of  its  visible 
effects  upon  individuals  and  the  race,  and 
of  personal  experience. 

III. 

Christianity  is  not  philosophy,  but  faith. 
Philosophy  is  selfish,  pondering  over  the 
deep  problems  of  life  for  the  comfort 
of  the  individual.  Its  legitimate  fruit  is 
agnosticism,  and  its  verdict,  '*  All  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Faith 
seeks  rather  the  good  of  the  world ;  its 
fruit  is  a  Livingstone,  and  its  watchword 
hope. 

Christianity  is  not  law,  but  love.  Law 
looks  backward — punishment  "  Moses 
in  the  law  commanded  us  that  such  should 
be  stoned."  Love  looks  to  the  future — 
encouragement  "  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

Christianity  is  not  head,  but  heart  Not 
all  the  wbdom  of  a  Hume  or  a  Renan  can 
avail  anything.  "  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein." 

Christianity  is  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
invitation,  "  Come  and  follow  me." 

rv. 
Christianity  is  something  more  essen- 
tial than  any  particular  belief  or  form  or 
dogma.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  It  is 
following  Christ  It  is  the  sacrifice  and 
forgetf ulness  of  self — the  service  of  others. 
It  is  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 

V. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  is  wanted 
of  the  various  members  of  the  class  is 
personal  testimony.  Mine  is  as  follows : 
Christianity  for  me  means  the  service  and 
love  of  God  and  humanity,  guided  and 
inspired  by  the  life  and  example  of  Christ 

I  trouble  myself  very  little  about  the 
philosophical  and  theological  controversies 
that  crowd  around  the  Biblical  account  of 
Christ  and  the  dogmas  of  the  churches. 
Still,  to  rest  undisturbed  amid  the  turmoil 
of  doubts  and  criticisms  one  must  have 
some  general  theory  to  fall  back  on — 
some  rational  basis  for  his  faith.  Was 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  the 
immaculate  conception  ?  Did  he  perform 
the  miracles  with  which  he  is  credited  ? 
Did  he  rise  from  the  dead  in  body  ?    Is 
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the  acceptance  of  his  atonement  the  only 
means  of  salvation  from  sin  and  eternal 
punishnient  ?  Is  eternal  punishment  think- 
able ?  These  and  many  other  questions 
cannot  be  utterly  ignored.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  may  dispose  of  them 
without  answering  them,  and  pass  on. 

They  are  all  questions  of  fact,  and 
though  one  should  be  compelled  to  answer 
all  of  them  in  the  negative,  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  Christianity  would  not  have 
been  destroyed.  Christianity  must  have  a 
deeper  basis  than  mere  objective  fact,  or 
it  never  could  have  taken  the  hold  it  has 
on  the  world.  Tradition,  education,  and 
the  Biblical  narrative  may  account  for 
much;  but  taken  together  they  fall  far 
short  of  accounting  for  the  multitudes 
who  follow  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Chris- 
tianity satisfies  the  heart  and  the  rational 
will  of  man — that  is  its  stronghold.  If 
founded  on  facts,  Christianity  must  stand 
or  fall  with  those  facts,  and  therefore  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  historical  criticism.  If 
religion  and  morality  are  a  priori  and 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  then  Christianity  is  imperishable, 
for  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  history  of 
the  Church  are  fraught  with  meaning  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  controversy  over 
fact.  Opinions  differ,  controversies  arise, 
facts  are  refuted,  but  Christianity  lives, 
for  the  human  soul  goes  forth  in  great 
unconscious  demands  for  God,  freedom, 
immortality,  service,  and  love,  and  finds  its 
will  satisfied,  its  meaning  fulfilled,  in  the 
words  and  life  of  Christ.  Were  criticism 
to  strip  the  Biblical  account  of  all  basis  in 
fact,  it  would  not  rob  the  world  of  the 
moral  and  religious  significance  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

VI. 

I  think  the  essence  of  Christianity  best 
expressed  by  our  Lord  himself  when  he 
summed  up  the  commandments :  *<  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  thy  soul  and  thy  mind  and 
thy  strength.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  Upon  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Accepting  these  fundamentals,  all  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  about  doctrines 
are  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

VII. 

From  this  winter's  study  I  am  im- 
pressed more  than  ever  with  the  fact  that 


Christianity  is  the  life  of  the  individual, 
controlled  by  the  personality  of  Christ ; 
that  dogma  is  fast  receding  into  the  past 
and  authority  is  losing  its  hold  on  human- 
ity. 

VIII. 

Negatijfeiy.  Christianity  is  not  a  church, 
or  a  creed,  or  a  ritual,  or  a  system  of 
morals.  It  could  exist  without  ecclesi- 
astical organization  or  fixed  forms  of 
creed  or  worship,  or  even  without  any 
system  of  morals  save  that  of  the  state. 
These  systems  sometimes  help  and  some- 
times hinder  Christianity.  But  they  arise 
because  of  man's  inborn  desire  for  order; 
not  because  of  the  demands  of  Christian- 
ity. 

Positively.  Christianity  is  a  general 
way  of  living  and  of  regarding  God  and 
man.  Christ,  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
was  this  way  personified ;  and  he  so  spoke 
of  himself  (John  xiv.  6).  This  way,  there- 
fore, is  that  taught  and  lived  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels. 
Historically,  Christianity  is  the  way  of 
living  of  men  who  have  attempted  to  fol- 
low Christ's  way.  This  way  regards  God 
as  a  heavenly  Father  and  all  men  as 
brothers,  and  therefore  God  and  man  as 
objects  of  love  and  trust  The  essential 
of  the  way  was  defined  by  its  founder  in 
each  of  the  four  Gospels:  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself "  (Luke  x.  27 ;  Matt 
xxii.  37,  39  ;  Mark  xii.  29-31).  This  is 
"  the  new  commandment,"  and  the  only 
test  of  discipleship.  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
love  one  another  "  (John  xiii.  35).  The 
Lord's  Prayep  is  the  adequate  expression 
of  the  desire  to  follow  this  way  of  living 
and  of  regarding  God  and  man.  This 
prayer  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  sums 
up  the  ideals  of  the  way,  and  points  to 
the  sources  of  its  power.  One  who  has 
love  for  his  fellow-men  has  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  This  is  the  founder's  test 
One  whose  desire  and  attitude  toward 
God  and  man  are  expressed  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  a  Christian. 

Christianity,  then,  was  in  its  origin 
Christ's  way  of  living  and  of  regarding 
God  and  man ;  since  then  it  has  been  the 
way  of  living  of  men  who  love  one  another, 
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and  whose  aims  and  attitude  in  life  are 
expressed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

IX. 

Christianity,  as  to  the  individual,  is 
that  ordering  of  life  and  conduct,  that 
faith  in  God  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
all,  which  conforms  to  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Jesus  Christ 

Since  this  religion  is  revealed  only  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  inseparable  from 
a  full  acceptance  of  that  Scripture  as  a 
true  report  of  the  earthly  mission  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  teaching 
of  himself  and  his  disciples,  certified  to 
be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ever 
since  preserved  to  the  Church  by  the 
providence  of  God.  The  validity  of  the 
revelation  of  God  embodied  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  was  recognized 
by  Chtist  when  he  said  that  he  came  to 
fulfill  them,  and  so  they  are  an  antecedent 
part  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

Chrbtianity  essentially  involves  and 
demands  recognition  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  Christ  as  our  Lord,  once  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  evermore  the  divine 
Mediator  and  Saviour  from  sin  and  its 
doom,  and  for  each  believer  the  master  to 
be  loved  and  obeyed  constantly.  More- 
over, it  essentially  includes  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  divine  power  now  bestowed, 
according  to  the  Master's  promise  to  work 
in  human  hearts  and  consciences,  urging 
all  towards  righteousness,  but  especially 
conforming  obedient  souls  to  the  pattern 
of  Christ. 

Christianity  as  a  power  in  the  world  is 
embodied  in  the  Christian  Church,  com- 
posed of  those  who  confess  faith  in  Christ 
and  obey  his  commands:  which  church 
is  the  visible  representative  of  Christ  in 
the  present  dispensation;  whose  mem- 
bers, if  true  and  loyal,  are  witnesses  for 
their  Lord  in  an  evil  world.  The  power 
of  Christ  in  his  Church  has  been  manifest 
through  the  Christian  centuries,  in  tri- 
umphs over  paganism,  barbarism,  corrupt 
civilizations,  and  all  the  strength  of  adver- 
saries. 

Christianity  points  with  certainty  to  the 
great  future,  in  affirmation  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  the  life  everlast- 
ing. Hence  the  true  Church  in  every 
age  holds  fast  the  promise  of  Him  who  is 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  main- 


tains the  confident  expectation  of  his 
second  coming  to  assume  complete  sway 
over  all  the  world,  and  finally  to  be  the 
Judge  of  all  mankind. 

X. 

In  the  first  place,  I  define  religion 
as  a  system  of  faith  and  worship  by  which 
men  acknowledge  their  relation  to  God, 
and  through  which  they  seek  to  put  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  God  and  his  whole 
plan  of  creation.  I  define  Christianity  as 
that  system  of  religion  which  regards  the 
life  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  for  all  men  in 
all  times  and  conditions,  and  as  the  means 
of  attaining  to  this  desired  harmony. 
True  Christianity  needs  no  forms  or  cere- 
monies for  its  application,  except  the  most 
simple  communion  of  the  individual  soul 
with  God.  Christianity  is  wholly  of  the 
heart ;  it  is  liberal  to  all  men ;  it  allows 
the  widest  possible  opinions,  but  it  never 
allows  criticism,  research,  theory,  to  under- 
mine the  great  principle  of  the  faith,  but 
holds  fast  to  its  ideal — perfection. 

XI. 

The  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  is  Christianity?"  suggests  the 
attempt  of  New  England  theologians  to 
make  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Salvation."  Christianity  is  the 
truth  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ  and  ex- 
pressed in  his  words  and  deeds.  No 
man  and  no  period  can  grasp  it  all.  Each 
man  and  each  period  apprehends  and 
emphasizes  certain  aspects  of  it.  To  us, 
in  our  day,  its  chief  teachings  are  "  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,"  and  its  law,  Christ's  summary 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Harnack 
leaves  the  conviction  that  the  essentials 
of  Christianity  are  not  its  historic  facts 
nor  its  doctrinal  formulae. 

XII. 

Christianity  is  faith  vitalized  and  real- 
ized in  personality,  organism,  and  insti- 
tution. It  depends  upon  the  personality, 
message,  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  continued  development  of  the 
first  causes  in  the  lives,  organizations, 
systems,  and  institutions  of  his  followers. 

The  principal  sources  of  Christianity 
are  the  New  Testament  writings,  but  not 
in  a  sense  that  requires  their  inerrancy  as 
history. 

The  personality  and  message  of  Jesus, 
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doubtless,  would  have  been  transmitted 
without  the  Gospels,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  have  been  transmitted  chiefly  in  this 
way.  This  renders  it  probable,  though 
not  necessarily  certain,  that  the  account, 
on  the  whole,  including  the  narrative  of 
the  advent  and  the  resurrection,  is  sub- 
stantially authentic. 

The  more  essential  features  of  Chris- 
tianity are : 

1.  Faith  in  the  uniqueness  of  the 
advent,  personality,  teaching,  sacrifice, 
and  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Actual  experience  by  believers  of 
personal  union  with  God,  of  a  kind  best 
expressed  by  the  term  sonship. 

3.  A  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to 
Christ 

4.  Unselfish  fellowship  and  emulation 
among  believers. 

5.  Consciousness  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  of  the  possession  and  joyful 
exercise  of  a  power  to  live  righteously. 

6.  Active,  loving  service  in  individual 
and  corporate  form  of  Christian  work, 
with  a  confident  hope  of  a  larger  life,  in 
closer  union  with  God,  after  death. 

The  original  impulse  of  the  founder 
has  been  continually  modified  in  passing 


through  the  media  of  subsequent  develop* 
ment,  and  Christianity  wilL  not  be  a  fin- 
ished product  until  the  passing  of  the  last 
individual  Christian. 

XIII. 

I  think  of  Christianity,  on  the  divine 
side,  as  God's  endeavor  to  declare  his 
desires  and  purposes  toward  men  in 
terms  of  life.  Therefore  Christianity 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  ultimate  religion. 
No  other  method  of  communicating  him- 
self than  through  life  could  be  complete 
and  satisfjdng.  This  method  having  been 
taken,  nothing  more  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  All  the  great  elements  of  a 
personal  revelation — truth,  justice,  mercy, 
sacrifice — meet  in  Jesus  Christ 

Personal  Christianity  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  appropriation  by  faith  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  Faith  is  not  the  ambi- 
tious attempt  to  imitate  Jesus ;  it  is  the 
simple  acceptance  of  him  in  his  personal 
relations  to  the  individual  souL  It  is  the 
grateful  surrender  of  the  life  to  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  Jesus.  Personal  Chris- 
tianity is  the  appropriation,  according  to 
one's  capacity,  of  whatever  Christ  has  to 
confer. 


III. — The  Creed  of  a  College  Class 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyde 


President  of  Bowdoin  College 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  course  in  gov- 
ernment at  Bowdoin  College  to  require 
each  student  to  write  out  his  individual 
political  platform ;  so  that  in  case  of 
future  Fullers,  Fryes,  and  Reeds  we  can 
trace  the  development  of  their  opinions 
from  their  college  views.  One's  relig- 
ious creed  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  that  one's 
political  platform  does  to  the  theoretical 
study  of  government  Accordingly,  I 
asked  a  class  of  sixty  students,  mostly 
seniors,  to  write  out  their  individual  creeds. 
In  these  individual  creeds  I  asked  each 
man  to  state  as  exactly  as  possible  both 
his  belief  and  his  unbelief ;  and  to  define, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  sense  in  which  he 
held  the  things  in  which  he  believed  and 
the  sense  in  which  he  rejected  the  things 
he  did  not  believe.  I  then  reduced  these 
sixty  creeds  to  a  single  composite  creed. 


Into  this  composite  creed  I  put  everything 
which  any  student  had  afi^rmed,  e^ccept 
what  some  one  of  them  had  denied ; 
aiming  in  this  way  to  get  a  class  creed 
to  which  each  individual  member  would 
assent  I  distributed  copies  of  this  com- 
posite creed  to  each  member  of  the  class, 
and  invited  criticism  and  amendment  We 
then  spent  two  hours  together  in  discuss- 
ing the  articles  of  the  creed  one  by  one  ; 
making  such  modifications  and  conces- 
sions at  each  point  as  were  necessary  to 
secure  their  unanimous  acceptance  by  the 
class.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  the 
creed  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Of  course  a  creed  composed  in  this 
way  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  or  model 
creed.  Many  of  the  individual  creeds 
were  far  more  positive  and  comprehensive 
than  this  composite  creed.  As  showing, 
however,  the  things  on  which  a  typical 
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college  class  can  agree,  this  creed  may  be 
of  interest.  While  many  things  are  of 
necessity  left  out  which  we  would  like  to 
see  included,  yet  the  fact  that  a  typical 
coU^e  class  can  agree  on  as  much  as  is 
included  here  is  a  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  great  institutions  of  Family,  State, 
and  Church  will  be  safe  in  their  hands ; 
and  that  their  fundamental  attitude  toward 
God,  duty,  and  life,  if  not  quite  the  tradi- 
tional one,  is  yet  positive,  wholesome,  and 
reverent.  I  inclose  three  creeds :  one  of 
the  more  conservative  type,  one  of  the 
more  radical  type,  and  one  the  composite 
creed  agreed  upon  by  all  the  class  : 

A   CONSERVATIVE   COLLEGE    CRIMED 

I  belicife  in 

1.  God  as  the  central  power  of  the  uni- 
verse, present  alike  in  the  works  of  man 
and  nature. 

2.  Christ  as  the  truest  expression  of 
the  character  of  God  and  the  supreme 
example  for  man  to  pattern  after. 

3.  In  the  Holy  Ghost  as  that  which 
urges  man  to  better  and  higher  things, 
and  especially  that  which  creates  in  the 
breast  of  man  the  love  and  trust  in  the 
Infinite  and  the  satisfaction  and  peace  at 
the  knowledge  of  doing  His  will. 

4.  Prayer  as  the  effective  means  of 
obtaining  what  is  for  our  permanent  good 
when  coupled  with  the  efforts  and  faith 
of  the  asker.  Also  as  the  surest  way  to 
keep  before  man's  consciousness  the 
example  of  Christ's  life. 

5.  I  believe  in  the  eternal  life  as  the 
survival  after  death  of  the  mind  of  man. 

6.  In  heaven  as  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  lived  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
after  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

7.  In  hell  as  the  realization  of  falling 
below  our  ideals  through  our  own  faults. 

8.  In  salvation  as  the  conscious  choos- 
ing by  man  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  his 
ideal  and  pattern. 

9.  In  the  whole  Bible  as  the  inspired 
word  of  God  to  man.  In  that  all  that 
which  is  high  and  noble  comes  from  God. 
Also  that  the  Bible  is,  as  a  whole,  the 
truest  expression  of  God's  will  to  man. 

If  perhaps  some  things  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  understanding  of  man,  and 
apparently  contrary  to  science,  I  remem- 
ber that  science  is  the  product  of  man's 
observation,  and  that  there  may  have 
been  exua-scientific  things    beyond   the 


comprehension  of  man.  Again,  there  is 
so  much  symbolism  throughout  the  Bible 
that  it  is  hard  to  separate  it  from  what 
was  intended  as  fact  Therefore  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  see  truth  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament,  either  actual  or 
symbolical. 

A    RADICAL   COLLEGE   CREED 

What  I  do  not  believe. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  nor  in  the  various  Biblical 
miracles,  nor  in  the  divine  conception  of 
Jesus,  nor  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
nor  in  the  Trinity,  nor  do  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  these  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian. 
What  I  do  believe. 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  a 
divine  Creator  and  Ruler,  who  is  only 
personal  to  the  extent  that  He  has  pur- 
poses and  effects  results. 

I  believe  in  the  fundamental,  immuta- 
ble principle.  Truth,  akin  to  God,  if  not 
synonymous  with  God;  that  this  Truth 
is  the  only  imperishable  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  all  other  things  are 
ephemeral. 

I  believe  that  as  certain  human  beings 
have  to  a  finite  extent  apprehended  a  bit 
of  the  Truth  and  promulgated  it,  they  have 
become  known  as  great  teachers,  and  won 
followers  through  the  inherent  yet  passive 
force  of  the  Truth. 

I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  the 
greatest  of  these  teachers,  inasmuch  as 
he  apprehended  the  Truth  to  a  greater 
degree  than  all  others. 

I  believe  his  doctrines  to  have  spread, 
not  through  the  agency  of  any  active 
spiritual  essence  known  as  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  because  of  their  own  inherent 
immortality  and  the  transitoriness  of  all 
opposition. 

I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been 
divine  only  as  he  expounded  the  Truth, 
even  as  Confucius  and  Buddha,  Socrates 
and  Mohammed,  may  likewise  be  called 
divine,  though  to  a  less  degree. 

THE   CREED   OF   THE   CLASS    OF    1903 

I  believe  in  one  God,  present  in  nature 
as  law,  in  science  as  truth,  in  art  as 
beauty,  in  history  as  justice,  in  society  as 
sympathy,  in  conscience  as  duty,  and 
supremely  in  Christ  as  our  highest  ideal, 

I  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the  expression 
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of  God's  will  through  man ;  in  prayer  as 
the  devotion  of  man's  will  to  God ;  and 
in  the  church  as  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  try  to  do  God's  will  in  the  world. 

I  believe  in  worship  as  the  highest 
inspiration  to  work ;  in  sacrifice  as  the 
price  we  must  pay  to  make  right  what  is 
wrong;    in    salvation  as  growth   out   of 


selfishness  into  service ;  in  eternal  life  as 
the  survival  of  what  loves  and'  is  lovable 
in  each  individual ;  and  in  judgment  as 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
gentle,  the  generous,  the  modest,  the  pure, 
and  the  true  is  always  and  everywhere 
preferable  to  that  of  the  cruel,  the  sensual, 
the  mean,  the  proud,  and  the  false. 


Fiction-Readers  and  the   Libraries 

By  John  Cotton  Dana 

Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Newark,  New  Jersey 


SEVERAL  observers  of  the  book 
market  have  recently  remarked  that 
the  day  of  the  booming  of  the  novel 
is  nearly  over.  They  think  that  the  time 
when  a  new  story  can  be  puffed  and 
advertised  into  tremendous  popularity  is 
past.  This  opinion  has  little  basis  in 
fact  Novels  have  been  increasingly  with 
us  for  a  round  hundred  years.  For 
several  thousand  years  men  have  taken 
pleasure  in  prose  fiction.  Like  the  ruler, 
the  priest,  the  trader,  and  the  artist,  the 
story-teller  has  been  with  us  from  camp- 
fires  to  cities  and  from  huts  to  palaces. 
We  cannot  shake  him  ofif,  and  would  not 
if  we  could.  He  has  made  us  known  to 
ourselves.  At  his  best  he  has  interpreted 
life  for  us,  broadened  us  and  mellowed 
us ;  at  his  poorest  he  has  diverted  us  and 
made  us  forget  the  pettiness  of  our  work 
and  spirit.  When  his  tales  found  the 
opportunity  of  print,  and  multiplied  them- 
selves a  thousand  times  in  an  hour,  his 
fascination  did  not  increase,  but  his  circle 
of  listeners  widened.  It  is  widening  still. 
Consider  the  present  situation  and  its 
signs  of  the  future.  There  are  to-day  in 
this  country  probably  twice  as  many  read- 
ers of  newspapers  as  there  were  ten  years 
ago.  Many  of  those  who  read  before 
now  read  more.  But  those  who  read  ten 
years  ago  could  not,  if  they  read  all  day 
and  all  night,  consume  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  papers  and  journals  our  presses 
now  give  us  each  year.  The  ranks  of  the 
readers  get  new  recruits  every  day.  A 
few  come  up  into  the  reading  class 
through  high  schools  and  colleges ;  but 
only  the  smallest  fraction  through  the 
latter,  and  only  a  pitifully  small  percentage 
through  the  former.  The  most  come  up 
through   A,  B,  ab,  street  signs,  posters. 


nickel  stories,  and  the  daily  paper  itseU. 
Not  all  of  us  are  readers  yet  There  is 
much  popular  error  on  this  subject  Few 
adults  in  America  are  illiterates ;  but  not 
all  who  know  how  to  read  take  advantage 
of  their  knowledge.  The  majority  of  all 
the  possible  readers  in  this  country  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  read  at  all.  I  mean 
this  literally.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
do  not  clearly  understand  what  they  read, 
but  that  they  do  not  use  print,  save  very 
rarely,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  But 
out  of  this  majority  there  are  passing 
every  year  thousands  and  millions  into 
the  reading  class.  That  this  change  has 
been  taking  place  rapidly  in  the  past  ten 
years  the  growth  of  newspaper  produc- 
tion and  of  an  accompanying  newspaper 
consumption  in  that  period  is  abundant 
evidence.  That  the  transformation  is  not 
complete,  that  many  millions  of  literates 
have  yet  to  graduate  into  the  class  of 
actual  readers,  could  be  shown  by  sta- 
tistics of  present  newspaper  consumption 
and  of  the  possible  readers  in  the  country, 
set  forth  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  present  output  of  read- 
ing is  consumed.  Every  month  and  every 
year  a  new  army  of  users  of  print  marches 
into  the  field  out  of  the  country  of  the 
non-reading.  This  army  is  recruited  partly 
from  the  additions  to  our  population,  but 
chiefly,  as  I  have  said,  from  those  who 
could  read  before  and  did  not  These 
incoming  hordes  of  devourers  of  books 
are  nearly  all  of  the  class  that  gets 
its  fundamentals  only  from  the  public 
schools,  its  practice  from  wayside  fences 
and  daily  papers.  They  want  the  facts 
of  life.  They  get  them,  disjointed  and 
disconnected,  from  the  newspapers.  They 
want  also   the   story;  the  romance;  the 
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continuous,  connected  narrative,  reflecting 
their  own  life,  but  touched  with  more 
emotion  than  they  are  quite  conscious  of, 
and  painting  their  ideals  in  bright,  unmis- 
takable colors  with  broad,  strong  contrasts. 
In  a  word,  they  want  stories.  At  first 
they  read  chiefly  authors  whose  names 
never  appear  in  our  literary  journals. 
They  read  them  more  than  any  save  care- 
ful observers  ever  realize.  Gradually, 
out  of  the  many  millions,  a  few  millions 
come  into  the  field  which  we  complacently 
speak  of  as  "current  literat?.fxe."  And 
these  few  millions  are  they  who  make  it 
sure  that  novels,  as  they  appear  in  this 
field  of  current  literature,  will  continue  to 
sell  in  huge  editions,  and  will  continue  to 
be  as  readily  subject  to  booms  by  skillful 
advertising  as  the  latest  soap  or  the  new- 
est health  food.  The  sum  of  it  all  is,  the 
people,  as  always,  want  stories. 

And  stories  are  probably  good  for  them. 
The  novel  to-day  seems  to  express  the 
present  man  more  fully  than  any  other 
form  of  literature.  It  is  the  most  common 
form  of  art  It  can  touch  all  subjects, 
express  all  feelings,  teach  all  doctrines. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  it  is  sure  to  widen  its 
field  still  further,  to  become  still  more 
widely  read,  to  teach  us  more  readily,  to 
set  forth  our  character,  history,  and  aims 
more  comprehensively  still. 

As  a  librarian  the  subject  of  novels 
interests  me  keenly.  The  librarian'  is  a 
public  servant,  appointed  primarily  not  as 
a  censor  but  as  a  distributer  of  books. 
He  is  employed  to  supply,  but  within 
certain  limits,  the  books  the  people  ask 
for.  What  are  the  limits  ?  The  people 
wish  novels;  novels  are  piobably  help- 
ful to  them — which  novels  shall  he  give 
them? 

Financial  considerations  compel  a  selec- 
tion. No  library  can  buy  all.  Help  in 
finding  an  approximate  answer  to  this 
important  question  can  be  got  by  learning 
which  authors,  by  the  libraries'  own  show- 
ing, are  chiefly  in  demand  to-day. 

From  thirty-four  typical  libraries  in  this 
country — libraries  ranging  in  size  from 
those  of  New  England  country  towns  to 
those  of  cities  like  St.  Louis  and  Cleve- 
land— I  obtained  lists  of  the  names  of  all 
the  authors  of  fiction  for  adults  represented 
by  the  novels  lent  on  three  separate  days ; 
also  figures  showing  the  total  number  of 
books  of  each  author  lent  on  the  three 


days.  These  names  and  figures  I  have 
tabulated,  and  I  give  some  of  the  more 
important  results  below. 

In  reading  the  names  and  figures  sev- 
eral things  should  be  taken  note  of,  if 
we  would  avoid  an  entire  misunderstand- 
ing of  them.  In  the  first  place,  this  list 
shows  the  preference,  not  of  book-buyers, 
but  of  free  public  library  users.  Of 
course  borrowers  at  public  libraries  are 
also  buyers  of  books,  but  this  list  repre- 
sents their  preferences  as  borrowers.  Gen- 
eral observation  permits  us  to  conclude 
that  it  represents  fairly  well  also  the  pref- 
erences of  the  borrowers,  and  others,  as 
book-buyers.  The  "  best-selling  "  novels 
of  a  given  week  are  usually  the  most 
often-asked-for  novels  at  the  public  libra- 
ries. This  list,  however,  fails  to  follow 
the  best-selling  list  more  closely  than  it 
does  because  not  all  libraries  buy  all  the 
best-selling  novels,  and  because  the  bor- 
rower at  the  library  usually  takes  some 
novel,  even  if  he  cannot  get  the  novel  of 
his  choice ;  and  because  this  list,  being  a 
list  of  authors,  not  of  books,  is  affected 
greatly  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
authors  in  it  are  represented  in  most 
libraries  by  many  different  titles.  Craw- 
ford, for  example,  stands  first,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  almost  always 
on  the  shelves.  He  is  taken  many  times 
as  a  last  resort.  He  is  fairly  popular; 
and  then  there  are  so  many  of  him  1 

Then  we  should  remember  that  this 
list  represents  in  a  measure  the  preference 
for  books  of  a  certain  general  class,  rather 
than  a  preference  for  specific  authors. 
Mary  Johnston  and  Winston  Churchill, 
for  example,  stand  near  the  head ;  but 
they  are  there  because  their  books  are  of 
the  type  now  popular — historic,  dramatic, 
simple,  and  superficial,  rather  than  deep 
and  elemental.  Were  they  to  publish  no 
more  books,  their  names  would  drop  out 
of  sight  on  another  list  of  this  kind  made 
up  a  year  from  now ;  while  Dumas  and 
Dickens,  men  of  more  individuality,  ap- 
pealing to  more  permanent  tastes,  would 
occupy  about  the  same  positions  they  do 
here.  • 

Again,  this  is  a  list  of  writers,  not  of 
books.  Were  it  a  list  of  books,  we  may 
be  sure  the  names  would  be  very  differ- 
ently arranged.  Mr.  Crunden,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Library,  has  shown,  by  careful  study 
of  the  issue  of  the  more  popular  of  the 
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novels  on  his  shelves,  that  "  Les  Misdra- 
bles,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  "  The  Three  Guards- 
men," and  other  bo»oks,  put  by  common 
consent  among  the  great  books  of  the 
world,  are  those  most  often  read  by  library 
borrowers ;  that  they  maintain  their  places 
in  the  front  rank,  in  spite  of  the  seem- 
ingly greater  popularity  of  the  novels  of 
the  hour. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Crawford 
and  other  authors  of  like  fecundity,  as 
King  and  Roe,  owe  their  prominence  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  written  so 
many  books.  They  are  assisted  in  gain- 
ing their  eminence — I  am  not  now  attempt- 
ing to  say  whether  that  eminence  reflects 
credit  on  the  work  the  public  libraries  are 
doing  or  not — by  the  practice  which  is 
common  in  libraries  of .  buying  all  the 
works  of  an  author  as  they  appear  once 
he  has  gained  the  public's  ear.  It  is 
quite  customary,  for  example,  having  met 
the  public  demand  with  a  dozen  copies  of 
the  first  success  of  Jenkins,  to  buy  a  dozen 
of  Jenkins's  later  efforts  as  they  appear, 
regardless  of  the  question  of  their  merit. 
And  while  they  are  doing  this,  librarians 
neglect,  as  inquiries  I  have  made  have 
shown,  to  supply  the  constant  demand  for 
the  older  novels  on  which  time  has  set 
the  seal  of  approval.  Of  a  list  of  one 
hundred  of  the  best  novels,  compiled  by 
any  competent  judge,  most  librarians 
would  find  on  their  shelves  in  the  busy 
season  hardly  more  than  half,  in  good 
presentable  condition.  This  manner  of 
novel-buying  of  course  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  standards,  and  helps  to 
bring  into  greater  use  the  authors  we 
find  first  on  my  list  But  here  another 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind — that,  of 
popular  novels  of  the  hour,  no  library  buys 
enough  copies  to  supply  the  demand.  As 
it  is  the  actual  demand  we  are  trying  to 
measure,  our  figures  fail  us  in  that  they 
show  the  demand  as  modified  by  an  insuffi- 
cient supply.  If  all  the  libraries  contrib- 
uting to  this  report  were  to  purchase  the 
latest  popular  novel  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
inquiries  made  for  it.  a  list  like  this  would 
change  as  to  the  autnors  which  stand  near 
its  head  almost  from  day  to  day.  Prob- 
ably this  ever-present  limit  of  supply  gives 
us  in  these  returns  a  better  index  to  the 
character  of  the  average  reading  called  for 
than   would  like   returns   from  libraries 


which  supplied  all  calls  for  the  latest 
craze  in  fiction. 

To  make  the  significance  of  this  list 
and  its  accompanying  figures  perfectly 
plain,  I  should  say  again  that  in  thirty- 
four  representative  libraries  in  this  coun- 
try there  were  lent  on  three  days  in  the 
current  year  a  total  of  19,144  novels. 
These  novels  were  by  about  1,200  authors. 
Of  the  total  number  of  novels — in  round 
numbers,  20,000—678  were  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  535  by  Rosa  N.  Carey,  486  by 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Only  those  authors, 
seventy-seven  in  all,  are  here  given  whose 
books  were  lent  to  the  number  of  more 
than  seventy. 

Novelists  pleasing  to  the  ladies  are  in 
the  lead.  Carey,  Douglas,  Amelia  Barr, 
and  Bumham  are  universal  favorites  with 
the  women  whose  literary  life  is  not  un- 
duly strenuous,  who  like  a  story  of  true 
love  dealing  with  a  manner  of  life  not 
conspicuously  differing  from  their  own. 
These  leaders  in  popularity,  like  almost 
all  on  the  list,  are  proper,  conventional, 
and  clean,  and  if  the  common  opinion 
about  novels  and  novel-reading  is  correct, 
they  may  be  said  to  be,  with  few  excep- 
tions, wholesome. 

The  writers  of  fiction  whom  ti  me  has  tried 
and  experience  has  approved  of  are  not 
near  the  front  Of  Dickens,  Scott,  George 
Eliot,  Thackeray,  and  Hawthorne,  772 
novels  were  read  out  of  the  total  of  20,000, 
or  less  than  four  per  cent. ;  while  Carey, 
Douglas,  Barr,  Bumham,  and  Captain 
King  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  2,087  bor- 
rowers, or  nearly  eleven  per  cent  of  all. 

These  figures  probably  represent  fairly 
well  the  popular  taste ;  that  is,  they  rep- 
resent the  taste  of  that  small  portion  of 
the  community  which  keeps  in  a  literary 
way  up  to  the  level,  in  general  journalism, 
of  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  and  in 
current  literature  of  "The  Biookman." 
These  readers  include  most  of  the  readers 
of  such  books  as  come  rightly  or  by  a 
kind  courtesy  into  the  field  of  "literature." 
Of  all  the  readers  in  the  country  they 
form,  as  I  intimated  earlier  in  this  paper, 
only  a  small  part.  But  they  include  most 
of  the  managers  and  directors  of  affairs. 
They  are  the  substantial,  socially  efficient 
people  on  whom  we  rely.  And  this  table 
here  is  a  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  their  tastes. 
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Of  course,  if  libraries  were  not  all  cen- 
sors of  reading  in  good  degree,  if  they 
did  not  choose  to  keep  the  most  frothy 
and  the  undeniably  filthy  from  their 
shelves,  this  would  be  a  different  showing. 
But  with  shelves  thus  unguarded  there 


would  come  to  them  much  more  freely 
other  elements  of  the  community,  and 
our  list  would  no  longer  be  so  closely 
indicative  of  the  tastes  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  would  speak  of  tastes  which 
we  know  exist,  but  find  it  possible  to  ignore. 


Ust  of  the  names  of^  authors  of  fiction  for  adults  more  than  seventy  of  whose  works  were 

y-fout 


borrowed  in  three  days  at  thirty -/our  representative  free  public  libraries  in  the 
country,  with  the  number  of  copies  borrowed  in  each  case  : 


Rank.      Author. 
1  Crawford 
Carey 
Dumas 
Douglas 


Vols. 
678 
535 
486 
396 


Barr,  Amelia  391 


Bumham         390 
Doyle  389 

8  King  375 

9  Hope  336 

10  Parker  329 

11  Stockton         328 

12  Roe  323 

13  Johnston  303 

14  Churchill         302 

15  Holmes,  M.J.  299 

16  Burnett  261 

17  Crockett  256 

18  Hector  (Mrs. 

Alexander)  253 

19  Ford  235 


Rank.      Author. 

20  Caine 

21  Dickens 

22  Wilkins 

23  MitcheU 

24  Howells 

25  Corelli 

26  Bulwer 

27  Kipling 


Vols. 
226 
221 
219 
212 
194 
184 
180 
179 


28  Davis,  R.  H.  173 

29  Besant  172 

30  Green,  A.  K.  169 

31  Merriman        165 

32  Pool  165 

33  Black  164 

34  Scott  162 

35  Bacheller         162 

36  Duchess,  The  159 

37  Collins  158 

38  Eliot  148 

39  Cooper  146 


Rank.      Author. 

40  Lyall,  Edna 

41  Harte 

42  Marlitt 

43  Allen,  J.  L. 

44  Thackeray 


Vols. 
144 
140 
138 
136 
136 


45  Wilson,  A.  E.  135 


46  Barrie 

47  Harland 

48  Thompson 

49  Ward,  Mrs. 

50  Cable 

51  Stevenson 

52  Reade 

53  Haggard 

54  Weyman 

55  Chambers 

56  Page 

57  Catherwood 

58  Craik 


134 

132 

13 

127 

124 

122 

118 

118 

118 

115 

113 

113 

112 


Rank.   Author. 

59  Hawthorne 

60  Wood,  Mrs. 

61  Pemberton 

62  Yonge 

63  Russell 

64  Balzac 

65  Braddon 


Vols. 
105 
104 
103 
101 
100 
97 
95 


66  Harrison,  Mrs.  95 


67  Casde 

68  Winter,  J.  S. 

69  Tarkington 

70  Hardy 

71  Brady 

72  Blackmore 

73  Major 

74  Zangwill 

75  Kirk 

76  Mark  Twain 

77  Runkle 


93 
93 
92 
88 
87 
85 
84 
80 
79 
77 
71 


A  Midsummer  Bridal   Procession 

By  Evelyn  C.  Morse 


IN  your  secret  heart  you  have  probably 
decided  that  June  is  the  month  of 
brides,  and  with  Lowell  you  say, 
"  Now  God  be  praised  for  June,"  but  we 
know  that  midsummer  offers  a  bridal  pro- 
cession worthy  to  be  "  reviewed,"  and  we 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  be  present 
at  each  morning  rehearsal. 

The  day  for  the  final  ceremony  is  not 
yet  set,  but  the  gowns,  all  white,  must  be 
made  ready,  and  that  takes  time  and  much 
supervision. 

And  who  are  we  that  dare  take  upon 
ourselves  this  task  ?  for  it  is  a  company 
of  guests  bearing  titles,  long,  even  poly- 
syllabic, if  they  are  all  told,  that  make  up 
the  goodly  number,  and  the  fitness  of 
each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  train 
must  be  without  question. 

We  are  two  in  number:  one,  just  a 
body  with  two  eyes  that  see  and  two  <fars 
that  hear;  the  other,  a  splendid  fibiir^ 
footed  creature  bearing  the  royal  name 
Victoria. 

Her  joy  is  unbound^  when  the  signal 


comes  that  we  shall  start,  and  it  is  a 
question  with  me  just  how  I  shall  disci- 
pline her  when  the  final  day  of  gravity 
comes ;  though  even  now,  in  case  of  need, 
she  will  '*  heel  in "  as  I  walk  on,  and 
"  charge,"  as  a  true  setter  should,  when 
one  of  the  musicians  sings  his  solo  in  a 
neighboring  tree ;  for  her  wild  antics  at 
the  thought  of  starting  might  distract  the 
attention  of  small  guests.  Nevertheless 
she  has  her  own  gown  ready — white,  with 
just  a  touch  of  black  on  ears  and  paws 
for  distinction. 

The  sun  rides  high,  and  our  path  lies 
down  the  road,  across  the  level  hill-top, 
for  this  procession  bids  us  come  to  view 
each  guest,  white-robed,  as  he  stands 
ready  in  his  place.  So  Vick  and  I  march 
on  with  what  st^teliness  we  may,  to  be 
worthy  of  our  waiting  company. 

Close  at  hand  look  up  to  us  the  first 
asters ;  tiny  white  ribbons  they  try  to  flut- 
ter, but  the  little  straps  are  so  short  that 
they  fail ;  the  big  white  daisy  beside  them 
smiles  indulgently  with  her  superior  inch 
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or  more,  and  the  pretty  Mayweed  across 
the  road  calls  us  to  look  at  her  soft  green 
leaves  that  are  delicate  and  fern-like. 
Vick  sniffs  her  approval,  and  we  are  glad 
of  the  starry  little  faces  that  look  up  i:o  us 
with  such  genuine  pleasure. 

The  next  aspirant  is  tall  and  stiff,  and 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  an  accept- 
able member,  but  we  glance  again,  and 
his  pretty,  green,  finely  cut  leaves  quite 
compensate,  and  we  accept  the  yarrow 
as  a  proper- guest,  and  know  that  if  he 
grows  dingy  before  the  great  day,  his 
younger  brother  will  have  a  fresh,  un- 
spotted suit. 

A  whole  family  of  white  clover  sprinkle 
incense  and  the  air  grows  sweet,  so  sweet 
that  a  few  blush  pink  from  very  joy. 

A  little  break  comes  now,  and  we  listen, 
holding  ourselves  entirely  still ;  then  floats 
out  on  the  air,  not  a  wedding  march,  no, 
not  that  yet,  but  the  song  of  the  robin, 
mellow  and  liquid,  and  prophesying  hap- 
piness with  every  outburst,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  song-sparrow  adds  his  sweet  note 
from  the  old  rail  fence. 

Vick  is  so  sure  now  that  all  will  be  well 
that  she  begs  me  to  accept  some  white, 
round  berries  that  are,  unfortunately, 
tinged  with  green ;  but  they  are  so  sturdy 
and  strong,  and  put  on  such  bright  blue 
jackets  when  they  are  ripe,  as  many  of 
them  have  done  already,  that  I  cannot 
resist,  and  doggie  and  I  in  our  greediness 
lessen  the  number  of  the  blue-coated 
ones,  that  we  may  keep  their  color  in  its 
purity,  remembering  all  the  while  those 
pretty  white  blossoms  that  came  first, 
hoping  to  be  accepted,  but  in  their  eager- 
ness coming  too  early.  I  suspect  the 
early  berries  were  soured  a  little  through 
disappointment,  but  grow  sweet  with  age 
and  sunshine,  as  we  would  have  them  do. 

Then,  look  I  around  that  splendid  gray- 
white  stone  runs  a  blackberry  vine, 
wreathing  its  glossy  green  leaves  and 
snowy-white  petals  as  if  the  old  stone 
itself  were  the  bride  and  they  the  orange- 
blossoms  ;  and  the  round  white  buds  are 
just  as  pretty  as  those  from  warmer  lands, 
are  they  not  ? 

Over  the  fence  clambers  a  wild  morn- 
ing-glory, its  white  tubes  making  friends 
with  the  bees;  then  Vick  forgets  her 
solemnity  and  races  down  the  hill ;  the 
little  blue-white  butterflies  bid  me  look  at 
them   as   they  go  whirling  by;   and  my 


glance  goes  up  and  up,  and  there  are  the 
great  snowy  clouds  all  arrayed  in  their 
shining  white  puffs. 

So  many  are  the  guests  that  I  begin  to 
wonder  if  the  white  church  in  the  distance 
will  hold  them  all ;  they  may  have  to 
keep  to  the  great  outside  till  the  very  end, 
if  the  number  grows. 

Across  the  stone  wall  stands  a  claimant, 
and  as  I  cast  a  critical  eye  a  soft  "  ever- 
lasting "  looks  up  at  me  with  an  innocent 
confidence  that  is  irresistible,  and  I  add 
her  to  the  list 

Just  beyond,  a  mullein-stalk  holds  his 
candle-light  gleaming  yellow  even  with 
the  sun  as  a  strong  rival,  and  whispers  to 
me  that  if  th^  day  grows  dim  he  has  ready 
a  host  of  primroses,  some  tall  buttercups, 
and  the  dignified  St.  John's-wort,  all  of 
which  will  be  ready  to  give  steady  light, 
for  he  holds  in  contempt  those  flickering 
fireflies  that  flit  and  dance  and  never 
once  may  be  depended  upon. 

Occasionally  a  "  black-eyed  Susan " 
lifts  her  head  in  pure  curiosity  to  see  the 
white-robed  elect,  and  we  wonder  if  yellow 
jealousy  stirs  her  breast ;  but  Vick  thinks 
not,  and  bounds  on  to  a  singing  brook, 
where  she  shows  me  what  I  had  almost 
overlooked — the  little  arrow-head  lily, 
modest  but  ready  for  the  call,  with  her 
three-gored  white  petticoat  lifted  high 
from  the  mud  in  which  she  stands. 

The  water  is  so  cool  and  inviting  that 
we  leave  the  rest  of  the  sunny  roadside 
company  for  another  day,  and  follow  on,  till 
in  the  distance,  surrounded  by  dark,  still 
sentinel  trees,  with  now  and  then  a  tall 
elegant "  lady  birch  "  in  full  white  splendor, 
whispering  secrets  all  the  day,  gleams  a 
pond,  and  there,  waiting  for  and  confident 
of  our  admiration,  a  hundred  snow-white 
lilies  with  breath  such  as  a  Parisian  par- 
funuur  may  never  hope  to  equal. 

Here,  I  say,  we  must  stop,  for  naught 
else  to-day  can  stand  the  test ;  but  Vick 
pleads  so  hard  with  her  soft  brown  eyes 
that  I  compromise  and  take  the  long  way 
home  through  the  woods ;  and  there,  lining 
the  grass-grown  road  in  quiet  beauty,  the 
tall  meadow-rue  holds  her  delicate  feathery 
flowers  before  us  till  we  choose  them  for 
the  bridal  veil.  The  elder-bloom  spreads 
her  white,  flat  clusters  for  the  banquet 
table ;  the  wild  clematis  hangs  her  trailing 
garlands,  and  a  bit  farther  on  we  listen ; 
yes,  'tis  true,  a  fairy  tinkle — the  wedding- 
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bells — there  they  nod,  those  golden  lilies 
from  their  exquisite  green  whorls ;  and  the 
delicate  ferns  and  mosses  spread  a  carpet 
for  the  royal  pair ;  then  we  remember 
that  abundance  of  **  Queen  Anne's  lace  " 
which  we  saw  yesterday  in  the  open  field, 
and  conclude  that  that  is  none  too  good 
for  the  gentle  bride. 

And  the  bride  and  groom  worthy  of 
such  beauty,  such  guests  for  whom  rain  and 
sun,  earth  and  air,  have  toiled  these  many 


months  to  fitly  clothe  for  the  coming  day, 
who  are  they  ?  Can  you  not  divine  ? 
Then  go  you  down  the  self-same  quiet 
roads,  and  if  you  do  not  have  a  hint,  then  go 
again  and  again ;  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
while — and  some  day  you  will  know,  and 
you  shall  be  counted  worthy  to  be  present, 
ay,  to  be  yourself  chosen  as  one  who 
yields  to  the  great  sweet  nature-world 
allegiance  and  promise  of  lifelong  com- 
panionship. 


New  Occupations  for  Educated  Women 

By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford 


OUR  colleges,  high  schools,  and  sem- 
inaries will  have  graduated  this 
year,  as  for  several  years  past,  tens 
of  thousands  of  alert,  healthy,  mentally 
well-equipped  girls,  a  laige  proportion  of 
whom  must  enter  the  world's  life  and 
become  self-supporting.  The  great  and 
pressing  problem  is,  "  How  ?" 

No  longer  in  these  days  is  it  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  because  a  girl  has  received 
a  good  education  she  will  support  herself 
as  a  teacher.  Happily  for  our  children, 
the  teaching  profession  has  now  attained 
a  dignity  which  places  it  beyond  the  hit- 
or-miss  services  of  any  college  or  high- 
school  graduate.  Moreover,  girls  them- 
selves are  branching  out  in  this  twentieth 
century  into  trades  and  professions  which 
offer  more  opportunity  for  individual 
resource  and  individual  enterprise  than 
does  the  profession  of  the  pedagogue. 
The  girl  of  the  period  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  larger  life  of  the  world,  to 
feel,  through  her  occupations,  some  pul- 
sations of  our  own  Time  Spirit  For  this 
reason  she  seeks  new  fields  of  labor. 
But,  rather  paradoxically,  many  of  the 
new  activities  in  which  educated  women 
are  engaging  with  signal  success  prove, 
when  closely  examined,  to  be  reversions 
to  the  primitive  occupations  of  their  grand- 
mothers. Only  the  aspect  of  them  has 
changed. 

A  notable  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  highly  successful  bakery  which  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  two  clear-eyed,  level-headed, 
well-bom  and  well-bred  college  girls. 
The  furniture-  in  the  salesroom  of  this 
unique  establishment  is   after  the  most 


approved  William  Morris  standards ;  on 
the  walls  are  quotations  from  Tolstoian 
books  on  the  dignity  of  labor ;  beautiful 
pictures,  tastefully  framed,  decorative 
palms,  and  a  handsome  rug  complete  the 
equipment  of  this  highly  interesting  bake- 
shop.  And  here,  in  the  artistic  setting 
they  have  created  for  their  excellent  wares, 
the  two  college  girls  themselves  are  kept 
busy  all  the  time  disposing  of  their  bread 
and  bread  sticks  for  just  twice  the  sum 
charged  by  other  bakers. 

"  Without  a  vision,"  remarked  wise  old 
Solomon,  "  the  people  perish."  The 
young  brains  behind  this  Laboratory 
Kitchen  have  caught  the  vision  of  better 
things  in  the  industrial  order,  and  they 
are  inspiringly  working  it  out  That 
their  efforts  are  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess is  a  tribute  to  the  public's  receptivity 
as  well  as  to  the  value  of  their  idea.  To 
this  idea  there  are,  of  course,  two  distinct 
sides — that  of  the  worker  and  that  of  the 
product  Of  the  former  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said.  But  on  the  latter  it  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell.  Suffice  it, 
then,  to  remark  on  this  point  that  bread 
for  which  people  are  glad  to  pay  twice 
the  ordinary  price  must  possess  a  merit 
not  to  be  had  in  the  wares  of  the  corner 
shop.     That  is  plain  on  the  surface. 

Now  for  the  workers  themselves,  and 
the  idea  for  which  their  Laboratory 
Kitchen  stands — an  idea  very  well  worth 
publishing  to  intelligent  young  women 
the  country  over.  Miss  Stevenson,  the 
manager,  is  a  South  Carolinian,  and  when 
she  lectures,  as  she  sometimes  does  on 
her  trade,  she  begins  by  remarking :  "  My 
grandfather  was  a  judge,  but    I   am   a 
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baker."  She  firmly  believes,  as  one  very 
soon  discovers  from  a  talk  with  her,  that 
there  is  not  really,  and  so  should  never 
have  been  socially,  that  great  gulf  we 
have  honored  for  years  between  people 
who  work  with  their  brains  and  those 
who  work  with  their  hands ;  and  she  feels 
strongly  that  there  is  a  place  commercially 
for  the  college-bred  in  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Hence  the  text  engraved  on  every  pack- 
age that  leaves  the  shop :  "  There  is  noth- 
ing finer  than  common  bread,  unless  it  be 
bread  of  a  finer  kind."  • 

The  way  in  which  this  original  young 
woman  came  into  the  profession  of  bread- 
making  is  most  interesting,  for  naturally 
something  akin  to  "conversion"  has  to 
be  experienced  by  a  Southerner  of  aristo- 
cratic training  before  the  point  of  view 
that  bread  is  worthy  of  a  life's  devotion 
should  be  attained.  While  a  student  at 
Converse  College  in  her  native  State, 
Miss  Stevenson  became  greatly  interested 
in  chemistry,  specializing  for  three  years 
on  the  subject  Later  she  spent  several 
terms  at  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
stud3dng  English,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  express  clearly  and  well  what  she  had 
to  say  about  chemistry.  All  this  time 
her  intention  was  to  follow  the  beaten 
track,  and  teach  chemistry.  At  about 
this  stage  of  her  student  career,  however, 
she  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  large- 
brained  woman  whose  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship and  sane  philosophy  of  life  commu- 
nicated to  her  such  a  grasp  upon  the 
underl3dng  principles  of  things  as  was 
calculated  to  work  a  veritable  revolution 
in  the  girl's  point  of  view.  There  began 
to  be  borne  in  upon  Miss  Stevenson  the 
truth  that  bread,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  is  a  thing  needed  in 
perfection.  Whether  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  a  bread  made  in  perfection 
she  did  not  know.  But  the  accident  of 
meeting  then  Miss  Frances  Elliott,  the 
daughter  of  a  Toronto  physician,  who  had 
likewise  specialized  in  chemistry,  and  was 
willing  to  make  with  her  the  hazard  of  a 
bakery  such  as  she  had  thought  out,  de- 
cided her  course.  Miss  Elliott  had  also 
been  a  pupil  of  the  inspiring  teacher,  and 
she  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Further,  she  too  had  studied 
in  Boston  and  knew  its  ways.  Cambridge 
was  accordingly  chosen  as  the  place  in 


which  to  make  the  experiment  of  the 
Laboratory  Kitchen. 

The  girls  had  been  told  that  the  city 
on  the  Charles  was  hospitable  to  ideals, 
but  at  first  they  did  not  find  this  to  be 
altogether  true.  For  some  time,  indeed, 
the  college  folk,  with  whom  they  had 
previously  maintained  pleasant  social  re- 
lations, looked  upon  their  venture  askance. 
Then  one  day  the  much  lamented  and 
universally  beloved  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  hearing  that  two  college  girls  had 
started  a  Laboratory  Kitchen  there  in  her 
neighborhood,  went  down  to  their  pretty 
salesroom,  and  over  the  purchase  of  some 
bread  for  her  own  lunch-table  made  their 
acquaintance  and  asked  permission  to 
call  upon  them  in  the  little  home  they  had 
set  up  a  block  or  two  away  from  the 
bakeshop.  After  that  there  was  no  Ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  Cantabrigians. 

At  the  beginning,  while  they  were  per- 
fecting their  recipes,  these  two  young 
enthusiasts  did  all  the  baking  themselves. 
Within  three  months  they  paid  expenses. 
The  demand  proved  to  be  much  greater 
than  they  had  expected.  "  I  find  people 
appreciate  a  good  thing  in  any  line  when 
it  is  made  with  an  eye  on  the  article  and 
not  on  the  cash  register,"  commented 
Miss  Stevenson  in  speaking  of  her  imme- 
diate success. 

"  Personally,"  she  continued,  "  I  am 
immensely  interested  in  the  economic 
side  of  this  business.  I  myself  so  firmly 
believe  that  people  need  workers  more 
than  talkers  that  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  proved  that  a  girl  can  earn  a 
living  in  labor  of  this  kind.  We  now  have 
five  helpers,  all  of  fine  quality.  We  are 
busy  enough  to  need  two  shifts  in  the 
kitchen,  with  eight  hours  a  day  for  each. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  our 
ovens  going  all  the  time,  we  shall  put  on 
more  helpers.  We  bake  ninety-six  loaves 
at  a  time,  and  make  three  kinds  of  bread — 
a  health  variety  from  a  formula  purchas*  -i 
of  a  New  York  physician,  cream  bread, 
and  whole-wheat  bread.  The  health  bread 
is  for  people  who  cannot  digest  the 
other  kind,  and  it  has  two  recommenda- 
tions. Mrs.  William  Dean  Howells  said 
it  saved  her  life,  and  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  at  Washington  has  pronounced 
it  the  only  bread  ever  analyzed  which  is 
free  of  yeast  when  done." 

Miss  Stevenson  defends,  whenever  she 
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has  opportunity,  her  firm  conviction  that 
the  process  of  bread-making  is  very  inter- 
esting to  the  educated  woman  because  of 
the  intelligence  required  to  perfect  it 
And  bread-making  appeals,  for  far-reach- 
ing reasons,  she  holds,  to  the  college 
woman.  First,  because  of  its  fundamen- 
tal relation  to  daily  living — right  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  being  the  first  step 
toward  right  behavior  of  the  mind;  second, 
because  of  its  possibilities  in  what  the 
modem  mind  realizes  to  be  the  element- 
ary and  very  significant  field  of  life,  the 
business  field,  this  occupation,  she  says, 
should  claim  a  high  place.  Business  is 
to-day  the  great  field  in  which  all  classes 
are  included.  And  yet  it  is  the  only  field 
which  has  no  controlling  ideal.  There  is 
but  one  way,  she  and  her  partner  believe, 
to  save  the  nation  from  the  present  war- 
fare between  master  and  slave,  and  that 
is  for  the  educated  people  to  come  down 
from  their  vantage-ground  as  onlookers 
and  enter  the  workaday  arena,  matching 
trickery  with  truth,  selfishness  with  serv- 
ice. Then,  too,  there  is  room  for  the 
college-bred  woman  here — which  is  much. 
Something  like  these  same  ideals — 
though  perhaps  not  so  clearly  defined — 
were  the  compelling  motives  which  led 
two  Wellesley  girls  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  of 
a  tea-room,  which  has  now  grown  to  be 
a  College  Inn.  The  students  of  the  Col- 
lege subscribed  last  year  for  the  stock  in 
this  Inn,  and  thus  the  clever  young  "  pro- 
moters," themselves  Wellesley  graduates, 
secured  the  funds  necessary  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fine  new  building.  And  it  is  in 
this  building,  not  yet  a  year  old,  that  the 
restaurant  which  had  already  become  a 
feature  of  student  life  at  Wellesley  is  now 
carried  on.  Further,  the  house  affords 
ample  accommodation  for  alumnae  return- 
ing to  their  Alma  Mater  for  a  few  days' 
visit,  the  preference  being  given  at 
crowded  times  to  graduates  who  are  also 
stockholders.  In  connection  with  the  Inn 
and  its  excellent  restaurant,  these  enter- 
prising girls  run  a  successful  weekly  paper, 
the  first  ever  made  to  pay  in  a  girls'  col- 
lege. Business  ability,  social  qualities, 
and  a  devoted  love  for  the  college  with 
which  their  enterprise  is  unofl5cially  con- 
nected, may  be  held  to  be  the  qualities 
responsible  for  their  decided  success. 
Certainly    they   had  had  absolutely  no 


experience  in  hotel  or  restaurant  work 
when  they  opened  their  tea-room.  They 
only  knew  that  college  girls  are  eternally 
hungry,  and  that  a  pleasant,  well-con- 
ducted little  tea-shop  would  receive  plenty 
of  patronage.  So  they  got  in  "  Aunt  Mary 
Jane,"  a  negro  cook  who  had  been  in  the 
family,  and  took  a  shop.  Then  the  Inn 
grew  to  fill  a  very  real  and  long-felt  need. 
And  though  the  corporation  is  not  yet 
three  years  old,  it  is  already  very  firmly 
established,  and  pays  handsome  dividends 
to  its  stockholders  and  to  Miss  Mary  £. 
Chase  and  Miss  Caroline  Rogers,  its  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary. 

One  other  college  woman  venture  of  a 
decidedly  domestic  nature  is  the  Sunshine 
Laundry,  carried  on  in  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  two  Smith  graduates.  A  fea- 
ture of  this  establishment  is  the  cleanli- 
ness and  airiness  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  work  is  done.  Higher  prices  than 
are  commonly  charged  for  laundry  work 
are  here  demanded,  but  none  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  regular  customers  on  the  estab- 
lishment's list  demur  at  larger  bills,  since 
these  insure  better  service  than  could  be 
anywhere  else  obtained. 

Another  college-bred  girl  that  I  know 
has  gone  into  the  employment  business. 
From  her  own  experience  she  has  observed 
that  ladies  are  in  constant  tribulation 
because  of  inability  to  secure  good  help 
willing  to  stay  in  the  service.  And  from 
her  work  in  a  college  settlement  house  she 
had  come  to  have  a  good  understanding 
of  the  servant's  side  of  the  question.  She 
saw  clearly  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
higher  sense  of  personal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  both  people  making  the  contract 
She  allied  herself,  therefore,  with  a 
woman's  association  of  standing,  and  there 
she  now  carries  on  an  employment  bureau 
which  is  going  far  to  solve  the  problem, 
by  dissolving  the  difficulties,  of  the  servant 
situation.  For,  while  the  mistress  makes 
concessions  to  the  maid  in  this  establish- 
ment, the  maid  similarly  obligates  herself 
to  the  mistress.  Then,  if  both  are  honest — 
as  they  usually  are — the  contract  entered 
into  bids  fair  to  be  a  tolerably  stable  one. 
This  is  a  work  which  requires  no  capital 
whatever,  and  one  in  which  any  girl  inter- 
ested in  matters  sociological,  and  pos- 
sessed of  warm  human  interest  and  a  fair 
amount  of  tact,  might  easily  engage  with- 
out leaving  her  home,  provided,  of  course. 
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that  home  is  in  a  sufficiently  large  town 
or  city  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  work. 

The  office  of  the  Social  Secretary  sup- 
plies a  similar  field  of  service,  though 
naturally  one  of  larger  dimension.  The 
department  stores  nowadays  employ  in 
many  cases  a  tactful,  well-bred,  sufficiently 
forceful  woman  to  stand  between  the  firm 
and  the  employees  wherever  the  latter 
feel  a  grievance ;  but  an  even  more  inter- 
esting phase  of  this  work  is  in  connection 
with  the  factories  of  enlightened  mill- 
towns.  At  Ludlow,  Massachusetts,  near 
Springfield,  Miss  Louise  Holmes  is  em- 
ployed in  this  latter  fashion,  and  has  some 
eight  hundred  girls  under  her  charge. 
The  management  of  the  Ludlow  Mills  has 
ever  been  eager  to  render  life  as  interest- 
ing and  healthful  as  possible  to  the  many 
people  in  its  employ;  but  until  recently 
little  that  was  definite  had  been  done  for 
the  unmarried  girls  of  the  place.  That 
these  girls  were  in  great  need  of  healthful 
and  uplifting  occupation  during  the  hours 
outside  the  mill  was  then  observed,  and 
the  graduate  of  an  industrial  school  was 
sent  for.  An  unused  office  building  was 
at  once  given  into  her  charge.  The  only 
direction  she  received  was,  "  Do  what 
you  can  for  the  girls  here." 

The  suggestion  of  a  cooking-school  was 
made,  and  no  sooner  made  than  acted 
upon.  The  very  next  day,  indeed,  mill 
carpenters  were  sent  over  to  remodel  the 
building.  Partitions  were  torn  down,  and 
an  attractive  reception-room  made.  An- 
other room  was  adapted  into  a  cozy  office, 
and  of  still  another  a  sewing-room  was 
made.  The  second  floor  was  fitted  up 
for  a  kitchen,  and  the  basement  was  fur- 
nished for  physical  culture  work.  Then 
the  bosses  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  mill  announced  that  the  management 
had  established  a  free  Girls'  Institute,  and 
that  all  those  who  wished  to  know  how  to 
cook  would  please  report  at  the  building 
across  the  way  at  seven  o'clock.  Long 
before  seven  the  girls  had  formed  in  line, 
and  that  very  night  two  hundred  regis- 
tered in  the  cooking  classes.  This  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  good  work  is 
still  going  on.  To  the  cooking  lessons 
have  now  been  added  basket-ball  and 
other  physical  exercises.  Over  all  of 
these  the  Social  Secretary  has  a  careful 
eve.  She  lives  in  the  model  boarding- 
house  which   the   company  has  erected. 


and,  by  her  friendliness,  her  good  sense, 
her  Christian  sympathy,  and  her  womanly 
wit,  stands  incalculably  for  the  uplift  of 
those  eight  hundred  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
lovable,  and  loving  mill-girls  under  her 
charge.  Surely  this  is  a  field  of  useful- 
ness which  might  and  should  interest 
any  high-minded  twentieth-century  college 
graduate. 

Prince  Kropotkin  was  pleased  to  indorse 
the  next  new  profession  to  be  described, 
a   school    in   the   South  End  of   Boston 
where   a  little  group  of  apprentices  are 
being   taught  to  make  real  point  lace  by 
Mrs.  Emil  J.  Weber,  a  Boston  woman  who 
has   worked  up  the  industry  entirely  by 
herself,    in    connection   with  one   of  the 
college    settlement  houses.     The  way  in 
which    Mrs.  Weber  acquired  her  present 
expert    knowledge  of  lace-making  is  full 
of    interest     "  I   cannot    remember    the 
time  when  I  was  not  interested  in  laces," 
she   says,  "  but  I  had  no  thought  at  first 
of   turning  my  particular  bent  to  any  in- 
dustrial use.     I  just  wanted  to  learn  how 
'to  construct  the  filmy  web  and  delicate 
patterns  I  so  loved.     I  felt  that  if  women 
in  other  countries  could  make  lace,  I  could. 
At  least  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  it     I 
used  to  cut  up  dollars'  worth  of  lace  to 
see    how    the    threads  were    twisted;  I 
examined  them  under  the  microscope ;  I 
hunted    everywhere    for  some   one   who 
knew  about  lace-making.     At  last  I  found 
an    Italian    woman  who   is   a   maker  of 
torchon.     She  it  was  who  taught  me  the 
first   principles  of  pillow  work.     Friends 
of  mine  then  loaned   me   rare  bits  and 
choice   patterns  of  lace,  and  my  interest 
in  the  whole  subject  grew  apace.     Next 
I    searched    the    books   of    the    Public 
Library,  and  little  by  little  my  knowledge 
of  lace  increased.     At  first  I  was  unable 
to   get    the   fine  thread  I  needed,  but  I 
have  now  learned  where  to  import  it  from, 
as  well  as  the  place  to  buy  the  bobbins 
and    the  very  slender  pins  that  we  use. 
But  it   was  a  long  task  to  find  out  for 
myself  how  to  make  point  lace.     It  took 
me  three  years  of  book  study  in  the  French 
and  Italian  works  at  the  library  to  learn 
the  secret  of  making  the  separate  flowers 
in    a    piece    of   Venetian    point."     The 
design  for  point  lace  at  the  school  is  first 
sketched  on  parchment  and  stitched  to  a 
backing  of    stout   linen.     Linen  threads 
are  then  drawn  over  the  lines  of  the  design 
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and  the  slow  work  of  filling  in  the  pattern 
with  stitches  of  different  kinds  begins. 
When  the  piece  is  completed,  the  pattern 
and  backing  are  cut  away. 

Mrs.  Weber's  shop  has  now  some  half- 
dozen  apprentices  to  whom  she  is  teach- 
ing the  art  she  has  so  painstakingly 
acquired.  "  I  haf  only  one  regret,"  Prince 
Kropotkin  said  to  her  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish when  he  visited  this  little  group  of 
lacemakers,  '*  and  that  is  that  William 
Morris  is  not  alife  and  I  cannot  go  and 
tell  him  of  your'peautiful  lace  and  the 
grand  work  you  are  here  peginning." 

Wi'liam  Morris  is  the  controlling  ideal 
of  another  unique  little  shop  conducted 
by  a  clever  Boston  woman.  This  is  the 
bookbindery  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sears,  high 
up  in  a  building  opposite  Boston  Com- 
mon. There  are  several  women  book- 
binders in  the  country,  but  Miss  Sears 
stands  alone,  I  fancy,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  she  has  undertaken  her  work. 
Trained  in  the  best  ateliers  of  London 
and  Paris,  she  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  her  craft  as  well  as  an  excellent 
binder.  But  she  accepts  as  pupils  only 
such  choice  spirits  as  are,  like  herself,  in 
love  with  books  and  bookbinding.  All 
the  work  in  her  little  establishment  is 
done  by  the  fingers  of  these  enthusiastic 
apprentices,  and  every  book  bound  re- 
flects the  intelligence  of  the  women  con- 
cerned in  it.  On  a  dainty  morocco  vol- 
ume of  Keats  would  be  traced,  perhaps, 
some  lines  which  would  show  at  once  that 
the  worker  herself  knew  and  loved  the 
figures  on  the  Greek  Urn.  Such  binding 
as  this  naturally  attracts  to  the  little  shop 
the  most  conspicuous  bibliophiles  of 
Boston.  Consequently  the  good  work 
pays,  as  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  contends 
work  with  high  ideals  always  will. 

For  the  girl  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  for  city  maidens,  there 
are,  however,  new  and  interesting  lines  of 
labor.  Miss  Mary  Cutler,  of  Holliston, 
Massachusetts,  left  several  years  ago  with 
some  greenhouse  property  on  her  hands, 
resolved  to  make  herself  mistress  of  hor- 
ticultural and  floricultural  lore.  Accord- 
ingly, she  has  worked  and  studied  until 
to-day  her  small-fruit  department  is  stocked 
with  many  varieties  hardly  obtainable 
elsewhere.  And  she  is  able  to  offer  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  and  rich 
beauty.     Pecuniarily  as  well  as  in  other 


ways.  Miss  Cutler  has  made  a  decided 
success  of  this  work.  For  years  Margaret 
Deland,  the  Boston  author,  has  raised 
jonquils  in  her  window  garden,  which  she 
is  able  to  sell  each  spring  at  a  good  price. 
Mrs.  Deland  is,  therefore,  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  window-gardening  for  profit. 
I  know,  too,  a  girl  in  Long  Island, 
New  York,  who,  though  she  lives  some 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  metropolis,  her 
market,  is  able  to  make  a  very  good  income 
raising  violets  for  the  city  florists  and  for 
private  customers. 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  offers,  how- 
ever, the  most  remarkable  instance 
afforded  by  any  country  place  of  which  I 
know  of  success  in  home  industries. 
•Concerning  three  of  these  only  I  will 
speak:  that  of  magazine  illustration  by 
photographs — in  which  the  Misses  Allen, 
of  this  quaint  old  town,  have  made  a  great 
success;  the  blue  and  white  embroidery 
now  renowned  the  country  over ;  and  the 
basket-making. 

It  would  probably  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  many  of  the  roost  beautiful 
photographic  illustrations  to  be  found  in 
our  current  magazines  emanate  from 
Deerfield.  To  this  rather  remote  little 
town  the  publishers  send  up  advance 
sheets  of  forthcoming  stories,  and  the 
Misses  Allen  supply  wonderful  photo- 
graphic illustrations  promptly,  photographs 
which  are  real  pictures.  The  models  are 
all  from  life,  and  to  the  manner  born. 
Even  the  age-worn  secretary  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  real  thing,  not  the  fixed-up 
product  of  an  antique  furniture  shop. 

The  world  knows  Deerfield  village, 
however,  by  its  Society  of  Blue  and  White 
Needlework,  formed  by  Miss  Margaret 
Whiting  and  Miss  Miller,  residents  of  the 
town.  This  Society  has  now  been  in 
existence  some  half  a  dozen  years,  and  at 
the  present  lime  there  are  nearly  a  score 
of  women  working  on  the  designs  which 
Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Whiting  have 
adapted  from  the  old  embroideries  and 
bits  of  china  in  which  Deerfield  homes 
abound.  Embroidery  in  the  old  days  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  buying  a  piece 
of  cloth  with  a  design  stamped  and  the 
silk  selected.  When  a  girl  preparing  her 
trousseau  decided  to  make  a  set  of  cur- 
tains and  a  spread  for  the  best  bed,  she 
took  carefully  selected  flax,  hetcheled  and 
spun  it,  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  bleached 
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it  on  the  grass.  Some  of  the  linen  thread 
she  dyed  two  or  three  shades  of  blue  in 
the  indigo-tub  which  always  stood  in  the 
chimney  corner.  Then  she  drew  a  design 
on  the  linen,  very  lightly,  making  it  up  as 
she  went  along,  with  a  bif.  of  charcoal. 
This  design  she  filled  in  with  queer,  fanci- 
ful stitches.  These  old-fashioned  embroi- 
deries are  for  the  most  part  Oriental  in 
character,  and  were  probably  suggested 
by  the  figures  on  Eastern  shawls  which 
were  brought  home  by  sea-captains.  But 
now,  through  the  Deerfield  Blue  and  White 
Society,  many  a  home  which  cannot  boast 
of  sea-captain  ancestors  enjoys  the  grace- 
ful patterns  of  the  olden  times.  For  this 
Society  has  succeeded  beyond  its  fondest 
hopes ;  samples  of  its  work  have  been 
sent  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  it  always  has  scores  of  orders  ahead. 
There  is  no  "  employer  "  or  "  commission  " 
in  the  work.  The  founders  of  the  Society 
give  five-tenths  of  the  selling  price  to  the 
needlewoman,  two-tenths  to  the  designer, 
and  the  remaining  three  tenths  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  business,  postage, 
express,  and  laundrying.  The  work  is  so 
unique  and  so  well  done  that  it  commands 
a  good  price.  The  basket-weaving  which 
Deerfield  has  also  made  a  success  grew 


from  the  Society  for  Blue  and  White  Nee- 
dlework. The  business  part  of  this  indus- 
try differs  from  that  of  the  needlework, 
for  each  basket-maker  buys  her  own  leaf, 
and  the  finished  basket  is  sent  to  a  young 
woman  who  acts  as  agent  and  saleslady 
for  all  the  weavers,  receiving  a  commission 
on  her  sales.  For  the  past  three  years  an 
annual  exhibition  and  sale  has  been  held 
in  "  the  village  room  "  of  Deerfield,  every 
July,  for  the  benefit  of  all  these  workers, 
and  to  this  sale  summer  visitors  from  far 
and  wide  delight  to  resort  For  Deerfield 
is  a  town  with  an  interesting  historical 
bacl^ound  as  well  as  an  impressive 
industrial  outlook. 

Here,  then,  are  a  dozen  concrete  exam- 
ples of  success  in  new  enterprises  under- 
taken by  educated  women.  What  some 
girls  have  done  other  girls  can  do  in  these 
uncrowded  fields.  But  chiefly  for  their 
value  as  suggestions,  as  possible  points 
of  departure  to  still  other  original  occupa- 
tions, have  these  accounts  been  given.  In 
woman's  work,  as  elsewhere,  pioneering, 
difficult  as  it  is,  offers  its  own  peculiar 
zest  and  its  own  rich  reward.  And  never 
have  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  so- 
ciological fields  been  so  white  for  the 
harvest  as  now. 


"T   Know  a  Nature  Like  a  Tree 

By  Alice  Ward  Bailey 

I  know  a  nature  like  a  tree; 

Men  seek  its  shade  instinctively. 

It  is  a  choir  for  singing  birds, 

A  covert  for  the  flocks  and  herds. 

It  grows  and  grows,  nor  questions  why, 

But  reaches  up  into  the  sky 

And  stretches  down  into  the  soil. 

Finding  no  trouble  in  its  toil. 

It  flaunts  no  star  to  tell  of  pain. 

Self-healed  its  wounds  have  closed  again. 

Unaided  by  its  pensioners ; 

And  yet  I  know  that  great  heart  stirs 

To  each  appeal  and  claim,  indeed 

Leans  to  their  lack  and  needs  their  need. 
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Two  New   Editions 


THERE  are  certain  writers  whose 
works  suggest  by  their  quality  the 
most  tasteful  and  choice  fontis, 
the  most  carefully  studied  and  beautifully 
executed  editions ;  it  has  happened,  too, 
more  than  once  that  the  form  in  which 
the  work  of  a  writer  has  been  placed  has 
revealed  more  distinction,  quality,  and 
fineness  than  the  work  itself  contained. 
There  ought  to  be  essential  harmony 
between  a  piece  of  literature  and  its 
permanent  form.  It  might  be  possible  to 
dress  the  work  of  Edward  FitzGerald  too 
elaborately;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  it  too  distinguished  and  artbtic  a 
form.  The  work  itself,  by  reason  of  its 
high  and  original  genius,  its  distinctive 
and  individual  quality,  amply  justifies  the 
most  artistic  treatment.  The  new  edition 
of  the  "  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of 
Edward  FitzGerald,"  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  is  put  into  seven  volumes.  The 
letters  have  been  rearranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  and  final  corrections  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
wishes  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
discreet  of  editors,  W.  Aldis  Wright 
Mr.  Wright  has  gone  over  the  text  of  all 
the  published  works,  and  has  included 
them  in  this  edition.  He  is  the  master  of 
the  entire  FitzGerald  literature,  includ- 
ing not  only  what  the  translator  of  "  Omar 
Kh2Lyyi.m  "  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  but 
the  laige  amount  of  writing  that  has  been 
done  about  him.  These  volumes  contain 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  perfect  text  as 
can  be  secured.  The  edition  is  enriched 
by  a  number  of  illustrations,  which  serve 
as  frontispieces ;  among  them  are  several 
interesting  portraits,  a  delightful  etching 
of  "Little  Grange,"  Woodbridge,  the 
house  from  which  most  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  dated,  and  another  of  FitzGer- 
ald's  yacht  "  Scandal."  The  volumes  are 
beautifully  printed  from  large,  clear 
type.  The  books  are  put  in  covers  of 
red  silk,  stamped  with  appropriate  gold 
designs. 

The  first  four  volumes  contain  the  cor- 
respondence originally  printed  in  1889  in 
three  volumes;  the  group  of  letters  in- 
cluded in  the  "  Eversley "  edition  five 
years  later ;  the  letters  to  Fanny  Kemble, 


published  in  189S ;  and  the  collection 
entitled  "  More  Letters,"  which  appeared 
in  1901.  There  is*  no  one  quite  like 
FitzGerald  in  literature ;  no  one  who  has 
quite  the  same  following.  He  belongs 
with  a  little  group  of  men  who  are  dear 
by  reason  of  certain  personal  qualities, 
and  fascinating  by  reason  of  a  certain 
distinction  and  individuality  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  all  other  men  of  their 
time  or  of  their  race.  The  translator  of 
"  Omar  Khayydm  "  was  also  one  of  the 
best  letter-writers  of  our  literature,  to  be 
put  in  the  same  class  with  Gray,  Lamb, 
Cowper,  and  Walpole.  Like  Thackeray, 
he  seemed  to  be  unable  to  put  his  hand 
to  paper  without  imparting  the  touch  of 
literature  to  what  he  wrote.  Full  of 
prejudices,  full  of  love  for  his  friends, 
overflowing  with  the  quaintest  fancies  and 
the  most  pungent  criticism,  devoted  to 
flowers,  to  his  library,  and  to  his  garden, 
FitzGerald  was  at  once  learned  and  human, 
whimsical  and  sane,  the  closest  friend  of 
some  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  his 
time  and  yet  perfectly  independent  in  his 
judgment  of  them ;  one  of  the  most  com- 
panionable of  modern  writers. 

Emerson's  type  of  mind  was  so  radically 
different  from  that  of  FitzGerald  that  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  together,  save  for 
the  fact  that  each  of  them  stands  for  pure 
quality.  Each  had  the  same  sincerity; 
each  had  the  same  note  of  distinction. 
It  was  eminently  in  keeping  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Emerson  should  be  marked  by  the  publi- 
cation of  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
final,  definitive  edition  of  his  complete 
works ;  and  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  whose  imprint  rests  upon  this  edi- 
tion»  have  done  nothing  more  than  their 
duty  to  American  letters  in  putting  Emer- 
son into  a  new  and  worthy  form,  with 
such  perfect  text  and  such  fullness  of 
elucidation  of  all  historical  and  personal 
matters  as  could  be  secured  from  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Emerson's  family.  The  text 
used  in  the  Centenary  Edition  is  that 
which  was  finally  decided  upon  by  Mr. 
Emerson  himself  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
and  collated  and  revised  by  his  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  in  the  later 
volumes.     Dr.   Emerson  has  given  in  a 
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brief  compass  a  new  and  interesting 
account  of  his  father's  life  and  work,  and 
has  contributed  to  each  volume  a  group 
of  notes  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  addresses  and  lectures 
were  delivered,  or  the  essays  written,  with 
comments  upon  persons  and  events  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  tracing  the  thoughts 
or  phrases  as  they  appear  both  in  Emer- 
son's poetry  and  prose.  Dr.  Emerson,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  already  written 
a  delightfully  familiar  biography  of  his 
father,  in  perfect  taste,  with  rare  discretion 
and  with  an  insight  that  was  akin  to 
the  genius  which  he  characterized.  No 
one  was  better  fitted,  therefore,  by  asso- 
ciation, by  personal  intimacy,  by  access 
to  materials  of  every  kind,  to  edit  a  defin; 


itive  edition  of  Emerson,  and  to  supply 
such  an  edition  with  a  complete  apparatus 
of  notes.  The  publication  is  not  simply 
a  reprint.  Considerable  material  of  inter- 
est hitherto  unpublished  has  been  broug^ht 
to  light ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
public  enough  of  this  material  to  form  two 
and  possibly  three  additional  volumes. 
These  volumes  will  be  issued  in  a  style 
uniform  with  the  Centenary  Edition, 
which  will  be  put  in  twelve  volumes,  to 
be  published  during  the  current  year. 
The  edition  is  an  admirable  example  of 
that  kind  of  book-making  which  we  natu- 
rally associate  with  libraries;  it  is  well 
made,  attractively  but  very  simply  bound, 
and  the  printing  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 
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Book  of  Essays  (A).  By  G.  S.  Street.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7»4  in.  309  pages. 
$1  JO,  net. 

Book  of  Snobs  (The).  Prose  Works  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold. 
Illustrated  by  C.  £.  Brock.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    SxTVi  in.    451  pages.    $L 
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TAis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price  y  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  ^^  net  y 

Home  Life  under  the  Stuarts,  1603-X649.  By 
Elizabeth  Godfrey.  Illustrated.  £.P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5^x9  in.  312  pages.  #3.50,  net 
This  is  a  book  to  interest  every  student  <rf 
politics,  religion,  and  society  under  the  Stu- 
arts ;  it  is  founaed  upon  letters,  diaries,  aad 
references  in  contemporary  writings.  It  mfeht 
well  be  read  in  connection  with  Reid's  **  Five 
Stuart  Princesses.**  As  the  author  of  **  Home 
Life  "  is  careful  to  point  out,  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's Ttx^n  saw  a  marked  change  in  English 
manners,  m  dress,  and,  above  al^  in  scientific 
conceptions  of  the  world.  The  cavalier  of  the 
reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I.  was  as  dif- 
ferent a  man  from  his  Elizabethan  forbears 
as  he  was  from  his  own  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  Restoration.  Incidentally  the  book  sheds 
some  new  light  on  the  religious  condition  of 
an  age  which,  beyond  any  other  in  English 
history,  was  notable  because  of  the  union 
between  politics  and  religion.  It  is  true  also 
that,  as  in  hardly  any  other  age,  religion  and 
politics  colored  the  home  life  of  England. 

Homophonic  Conversations  in  English,  Ger* 
man.  Prench,  and  Italian :  Baing  a  Natural  Aid 
to  the  Memory  in  Learning  thoae  Lanffuan*. 
By  C.  B.  and  C.  V.  Waite.  C.  V.  Waite  &  CoTchi- 
cago.    4»/4x6^4iii.    137  pages. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself.    By  F.  Berkeley 

Smith.     Illustrated.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    334  pages.    $i.SO,  net 

Industrial  Crisis  (The) :  A  Story  of  the  **  Toil- 
ing Maaaea  "  and  the  **  Thrifty  Rich.**    By  F.  C. 

Lange.    5x7^  in.    262'pages. 

International  Year  Book  (The):  A  Compen- 
dium of  the  World's  Progresa  During  the  Year 
XQ09.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  Assisted  by 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  and  Edward 
Lathrop  Engle,  B.A.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Yoric 
6Hxl0to.    J4. 

The  International  Year  Book  has  become  an 


Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Charles  E.  Bennett.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.    5x7' 
in.    323  pages.    $L 

Daughters  of  Darkness  in  Sunny  India.  By 
Beatrice  M.  Harband.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  5x8  in.  302  pages.  $1,  net. 
Materials  for  many  a  romance  occur  abun- 
dantly in  missionary  work,  but  the  workers 
who  encounter  them  have  scant  time  to  use 
them.  This  volume  relates  the  story  of  Sun- 
dari,  a  pretty  and  sprightly  Hindu  girl,  during 
and  after  the  terror  of  the  plague.  Facts 
woven  together  by  threads  of  fancy  compose 
a  narrative  full  of  mteresting  incidents,  which 
reveals  both  the  heathen  need  and  the  Chris- 
tian succor  that  meet  in  India. 

Decline  of  the  Missi  Dominici  in  Prankish 
Oaul  (The).  By  James  Westfall  Thompson.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications.)  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  8x11  In. 
22  pages. 

Espurgatoire  Saint  Patriz  of  Marie  de  Prance 
(The) :  With  a  Text  of  the  Latin  Original.  By 
T.  Atkinson  Jenkins.  (University  of  Chicago  Decen- 
nial Publications.)  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.    8x11  in.    95  pages.    $1.25,  net. 

Picld  of  Polk  (A).  By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske. 
Richard  G.  Badger  (The  Gorham  Press),  Boston. 
5x7%  in.    67  pages     $i. 

Pundament  of  All  Teaching.  By  Julius  Kuhn. 
Natural  Truths  Association,  Conshonocken,  Pa. 

El  Haz  de  Lcf5a.  By  D.  Caspar  Nilfiez  de 
Arce.  By  Rudolph  Schwill.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.. 
Boston.    4%x6»^in.    153  pages. 
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indispensable  adjunct  to  the  library  of  every 
student  of  contemporary  history.  The  volume 
for  1902,  just  publishecl,  contams  one  or  two 
coromenaable  enlargements  over  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  presentation  of  facts.  We  note 
with  satisfaction  the  special  care  taken  in  the 
department  of  biography — the  necrology  of 
1902  included  such  picturesque  and  notable 
men  as  Bret  Harte,  Speaker  Reed,  Admiral 
Sampson,  Lord  Dufferin,  Archbishop  Temple, 
Rudolf  Virchow,  £mile  Zola,  and  Koloman 
Tisza. 

In  the  Andammns  and  Nicobars.  By  C. 
Boden  Kloss.  With  Maps  and  Uliutnitions.  £.  P. 
Dntton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6»^x9»^  in.  373  parses. 
f7«net. 

The  islands  named  in  the  tide,  and  especially 
the  Nicobars,  are  little  known,  and  certainly 
are  rarely  visited  by  our  countrymen.  The 
author,  an  American  naturalist,  with  one  com- 
panion and  a  Malay  crew,  sailed  from  Singa- 
pore in  a  schooner  and  spent  some  months 
m  making  natural  history  collections.  He 
found  the  people  of  the  Nicobars  wild  and 
barbarous,  and  his  narrative  has  some  ethno- 
logical value,  but  it  is  more  largely  devoted  to 
the  hunt  for  rare  birds  and  animals.  The 
book  has  little  literary  ability  and  hardly  any 
"  thrill  **  as  a  story  of  adventure,  but  is  evi- 
dently, from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific 
observation,  thoroughly  and  carefully  written. 
There  are  many  pictures. 

Jew  Baiting  in  Russia  and  Her  Alleged  Priend- 
■hlp  for  the  United  Statee :  A  Brief  Hietorr  o< 
Rnseia*e  Reletione  with  America.  By  a  Kussian- 
American  Dtplomat.  Sold  at  News-stands.  Sx7% 
in.   29  pages.    10c 

Mannal  for  Christian  Instruction  (A).  By 
Wllsoa  R.  Buxton.  The  Pilgnm  Press,  Boston. 
4^X7  in.    96pa|{es.    35c 

Memories  of  Yale  Life  and  Men,  1845-1899. 
By  Timothy  Dwight.  Illustrated.  Dodd  Mead  & 
Co.  New  York.    SV^xS^m.    SOO  pages.    ^2 JO,  net. 

Dr.  Dwight's  memory  of  Yale,  including  his 
undergrauiuate  life  tnere,  covers  a  perioid  of 
nearly  sixty  years.  During  this  period,  datine 
from  a  time  when  morning  prayers  were  held 
at  six  o'clock  in  winter,  Yale*s  old  things  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new. 
In  promoting  this  change,  not  only  of  the  col- 
lege into  the  university,  but  also  of  the  ancient 
into  the  modem  relations  of  students  to  the 
Faculty,  no  one  has  been  more  influential  than 
Dr.  Dwight.  To  all  Yale  men  his  commemo- 
ration both  of  old  Yale  and  of  its  modem 
expansion,  copiously  illustrated  as  it  is  with 
portraits,  will  be  desirable  next  to  their  class 
albums.  There  is  a  far  wider  circle  to  which 
it  will  also  appeal.  There  are  many  colleges, 
especially  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country, 
that  are  doing  good  and  indispensable  work 
with  very  slender  resources,  ana  through  large 
self-denials  of  the  men  in  charge  To  such 
these  **  Memories  "  will  be  an  inspiration,  for 
it  was  through  the  unsparing  self-aenial  ot  the 
men  of  Yale  during  tne  middle  third  of  the 
last  century  that,  out  of  much  weakness  and 
poverUr,  modem  Yale  has  grown  to  greatness. 
Says*  Dr.  Dwight,  in  reference  to  the  years 
from  1831  to  1849,  the  conditions  of  which 
continued  much  longer :  "  I  can  only  wonder 


at  the  unfailing  courage  and  self-devotion  of 
this  brotherhood  of  men." 

New  Conceptions  in  Science.  Hy  Carl  Snyder. 
Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
J5i  pages.    $2,  net. 

This  book  is  accurately  described  b^  the  pub- 
lishers as  a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the 
newest  conceptions  of  science  in  various  fields. 
In  style  and  choice  of  language  the  essays  are 
adapted  for  the  intelligent  inquirer  rather 
than  for  the  technical  expert.  Some  or  all 
of  the  papers  have  appeared  in  "Harper's 
Magazine.^  The  titles  of  a  few  will  best  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  the  book :  The  World  Be- 
yond Our  Senses,  How  the  Brain  Thinks. 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  Spirit-Rappers  ana 
Telepaths,  What  the  World  is  Made  Of. 

New  Primary  Arithmetic.  By  John  H.  Walsh. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7^  in.    211] 


Outlines  of  Psjrchology :  An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise, with  Some  Practical  Applicatlona.  By  Josiah 
Royce,  Ph.D.,  L1«D.  The  Macmillan  Co:,  New 
Vork.    5x7%  in.    J92  parses.    ^1«  net. 

This  last  work  by  Professor  Royce  is  the 
more  valuable  for  its  restriction  to  elementary 
principles  and  fundamental  questions.  Fresn 
light  IS  thrown,  from  bis  point  of  view,  on 
problems  of  general  interest  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  conduct  of  life.  The  Spencerian, 
or  hedonist^  scheme  of  ethics,  ba.sea  upon  the 
pleasure-pain  theory  of  the  feelings,  is  made 
clearly  untenable  by  Professor  Royce's  show- 
ing that  it  does  not  account  for  the  facts,  that 
there  is  a  cross-distinction  in  feeling  between 
restlessness  and  Quiescence  quite  independent 
of  that  between  pleasure  and  pain.  Professor 
Royce  avails  himself  of  this  distinction  in 
discussing  the  question  of  mental  initiative — 
meaning  by  "initiative"  those  novelties  of 
conduct  that  are  not  referable  to  former 
habits  or  present  experiences,  and  result  in 
novel  readjustments  to  the  environment.  Signs 
of  such  initiative  appear,  as  he  observes,  tar 
down  in  animal  life.  On  the  facts  of  mental 
initiative  has  been  based  a  theory  of  **  self- 
activity."  But,  as  Professor  Royce  remarks, 
psychology  has  no  interest  in  recognizing  un- 
caused events.  He  maintains  that  apparently 
spontaneous  variations  of  habit  which  no 
external  stimulus  accounts  for  are  traceable 
to  restlessness  of  feeling  as  their  principal 
external  cause,  bringing  the  or^^anism  by  (per- 
sistent trial  into  new  relations  with  its  environ- 
ment. A  constitutional  restlessness  of  feeling 
thus  may  become  the  most  potent  director  of 
conscious  life.  This  is,  indeed,  a  meager  hint 
of  an  illuminating  line  of  thought,  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  which  Professor  Royce 
points  out  the  educational  importance  of 
encouraging  children  in  strenuous  activity. 
His  psychoTc^  of  the  will  does  not  admit  the 
familiar  distinction  made  between  attention 
and  choice,  in  which  the  former  always  pre- 
cedes the  latter.  Attention,  when  fixed  and 
exclusive,  ts  choice.  "  Actually,  to  wiH  a  given 
act,*'  he  says.  "  is  to  think  attentively  of  that 
act  to  the  exclusion  or  n^lect  of  the  represen- 
tation or  imagining  of  any  and  all  other  acts. 
.  .  .  Choice  bears  the  same  relation  to  action 
that  intellectual  attention  t>ears  to  images^ 
ideas,  or  thoughts."    The  eth*  -  of 
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this  view  is  obvious.  Professor  Royce  makes 
the  striking  remark  that  one  cannot  will  to  do 
what  he  has  not  already  learned  to  do,  e^.^  to 
swim.  Every  act  that  can  be  directlv  willed 
must  first  have  become  familiar,  however 
extraordinary  its  consequences  may  be,  e,£.^  the 
trigger-pull  of  the  suicide.  What  the  wnl  can 
do  in  an  unfamiliar  line  is  simply  to  learn  how 
to  do,  so  as  to  organize  instincts  into  good 
habits.  The  will,  thoup^h  not  original,  can  be- 
come originative.  This  luminous  discussion 
of  some  problems  of  the  natural  history  of 
mind  is  of  large  value  to  practical  educators 
as  well  as  to  students  of  psychology. 

Peril  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Home  (The) : 
Being  the  WiUiam  L.  Bull  Lecturee  for  the  Year 
1903.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Sx7^^  in.  198  pages. 
Four  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Riis  before  the 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School  upon  the  side 
of  the  home  problem  on  which  he  speaks  with 
authority.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  perils 
besetting  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  which 
only  changes  in  individual  character  can  affect. 
Mr.  Riis  confines  himself  to  the  perils  beset- 
ting the  homes  of  the  poor,  which  an  aroused 
social  conscience  may  remove.  The  lectures 
contain  the  quintessence  of  Mr.  Riis's  experi- 
ence in  tenement-house  reform  work,  and  are 
a^low  with  the  strong  and  infectious  feeling 
which  these  experiences  have  stirred  in  him. 
They  are,  therefore,  as  full  of  inspiration  as  of 
information — a  rare  thing  in  tenement-house 
reform  lectures,  and,  alas!  in  sociological  lec- 
tures on  any  subject. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1803  (The)  :  Trans- 
lated from  the  Ori^inale.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Robert- 
son, with  Historical  Introduction  and  Additional 
Notes  by  Edward  Gay  lord  Bourne.  Illustrated.  Vol. 
IV.-1576-1S82.  The  Andrew  H.  Clarke  Co.,  Cleve- 
land.   6V4X9Vi  in.    317  pages.    Per  voL,  14,  net. 

Physicians,  Their  Patients,  Pills,  Paregoric, 
and  Polaona.  By  Earle  Scanland.  M.  E.  Hale, 
1448  Pacific  St,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  5x6%  In.  99 
pages. 

Prince  of  Sinners  (A).  By  E.  Phillips  Oppcn- 
heim.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x8  in.  386  pages.  $1.50. 
British  politics,  applied  philanthropy  in  the 
London  East  End,  and  the  characters  of  Lord 
Arranmore  (certainly  a  most  remarkable 
Prince  of  Sinners)  and  his  unacknowledged 
son,  Kingston  Brooks,  are  the  chief  subjects 
of  study  in  this  rather  ambitious  novel.  With 
a  not  undue  amount  of  the  usual  '*  love  inter- 
est,'* these  combine  to  make  up  a  readable 
book. 

Principal  Cairns.  By  John  Cairns.  (Famous 
Scots  Series.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4Hx7»^in.    157  pages.    75c. 

Rabbits,  Cats,  and  Cavies :  Descriptive  Sketches 
of  all  Recognised  Exhibition  Varieties,  with 
Many  Original  Anecdotea.  By  C.  H .  Lane,  F.Z.S. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x8^ 
in.   312  pages.    ^,  neU 

The  delightful  pictures  of  cats,  to  say  nothing 
of  rabbits  and  cavies  (the  Peruvian  cavy 
shows  as  litde  head  and  tail  as  a  door-mat), 
and  the  equally  delightful  cat  anecdotes,  will 
make  this  handsome  book  dear  to  the  heart 
Ml  cat-lovers.  It  must  be  added  that,  in 
-nain,  the  work  is  strictly  scientific,  and. 


we  have  no  doubt,  covers  the  special  field 
exhaustively  and  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
make  it  valuable  to  breeder,  collector,  and 
student  of  natural  history. 

Relations  of  Structural  and  Ptinctional  Psy- 
chology to  Philosophy.  By  James  Rowland  AngelL 
(University  of  Chicago  Decennial  I'ublications.) 
The  University  of  Chicago  Pi  ess,  Chicago.  8x11  in. 
21  pages. 

Relation  of  the  Medicine-Man  to  the  Origin 
of  the  Professional  Occupations  (The).  By  W.  L 
Thomas.  (University  of  Chicago  Decennial  PuUi- 
cations.)  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
8x11  in.    18  pages. 

Robert  Browning.  By  G.  K.  Giesterton. 
(English  Men  of  Lettered  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5x7^  in.  207  pages.  75c.  net. 
This  latest  addition  to  the."  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series  "  is  one  of  the  most  readable  in 
the  long  list  of  books  of  these  brief  biogra- 
phies. The  author  is  a  young  English  journal- 
ist of  great  cleverness  and  dexterity,  with 
.skill  in  turning  a  taking  phrase,  and  with  no 
small  endowment  of  natural  insight.  The 
question  in  regard  to  his  work  has  touched, 
not  its  form  nor  its  interest,  but  its  solidity 
and  its  seriousness.  This  biography  does  not 
settle  that  question :  it  abounds  in  epierams 
and  in  sentences  which  seem  to  be  made  for 
the  sake  of  effectiveness  rather  than  because 
of  any  vital  relation  to  the  theme ;  it  is  full  of 
keen  characterization  and  of  pungent  criticism. 
It  has  occasional  lapses  from  sobriety  and  it 
is  sometimes  forced ;  but  it  is  often  eminently 
sane  and  fresh.  The  freshness  is  sometimes 
more  in  the  phrase  than  in  the  thought.  Mr. 
Chesterton  says  of  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,** 
for  instance,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
belief  that  no  man  ever  lived  upon  this  earth 
without  possessing  a  point  of  view;  and  of 
Mr.  Santayana  that  he  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  realize  what  it  is  that  repels  him  in 
Browning,  and  that,  discovering  the  fault 
which  none  of  Brownin^^s  opponents  have 
discovered,  he  has  also  discovered  the  merit 
which  none  of  Browning's  admirers  had 
discovered — that  'the  whole  of  Browning's 
poetry  rests  upon  "primitive  feeling;"  to 
which  Mr.  Giesterton  adds,  **  The  onlv  com- 
ment to  be  added  is  that  so  does  the  wnole  of 
every  one  else's  poetry."  He  admirably  says 
of  Browning  that  he  was  something  far  more 
convincing,  far  more  comforting,  and  far  more 
significant  than  an  optimist ;  he  was  a  happy 
man.  The  lover  of  Browning  will  find  much 
in  this  volume  from  which  he  will  differ  and  a 
good  deal  that  will  irritate  him ;  but  he  will 
have  also  an  interesting  and  breezy  walk  over 
familiar  territory  with  a  somewhat  audacious 
young  critic,  who  forms  opinions  very  rapidly 
and  has  a  very  epigrammatic  way  of  stating 
them,  and  who  at  times  has  true  divination  01 
the  matter  with  which  he  deals. 

Romance  of  the  Civil  War  (The).    Selected 

by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Elizabeth  Stevens. 

Illustrated.    (Source- Readers  in  American  Historv, 

No.  4.)    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5Hx7H 

in.   418  pages.   60c 

The  signal  excellence  of  the  present  volume, 

as  contrasted  with   most   other   and  .larger 

histories  of  our  Civil  War,  is  that  it  maxes 

clear  and  graphic  the  experiences,  not  of  one, 

but  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy.    Another 
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excellence,  for  young  readers,  is  that  we  have 
here  no  attempt  at  making  a  continuous  and 
detailed  narrative ;  instead,  as  Professor  Hart 
says,  we  have  "  merely  the  romance."  By  the 
recital  of  detached  incidents  the  personality 
is  brought  out  of  the  men  and  women  who 
took  part  in  the  great  struggle.  Henceforth, 
if  we  have  made  proper  use  of  this  book,  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  should  be  in  the  young 
student*s  mind — of  slave  life  before  the  war, 
of  the  attempts  to  free  the  negro,  of  the  army 
enlistments,  of  the  transportation,  encamp- 
ments, and  actual  fighting,  of  the  conditions 
endured  by  the  non-combatants,  and  finally  o\ 
the  work  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Livermore, 
Miss  Alcott,  and  Miss  Barton  in  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  We  are  glad  to  find 
included  such  inspiring  contemporaneous 
poems  as  Stedman's  "  Cavalry  Charge,"  Read's 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  Walt  Whitman's  "O 
Captain,  My  Captain,"  Whittier's  ''Barbara 
Fnetchie,"  above  all,  Mrs.  Howe's  "  Batde 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  " — poems  which  every 
young  American  should  know  by  heart. 

Sarah  Tuldon :  A  Wonuui  Who  Had  Her 
Way.  By  Orme  Agnus.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    SViXSin.    JS3  pages.    $1.50. 

Life  among  agricultural  laborers  and  small 
farmers  in  the  England  of  two  generations 
back  is  graphically  depicted  in  these  pages. 
The  author's  SaraL  Tuldon  is  a  remarkable 
character. 

Siege  of  Youth  (The).    By  Frances  Charles. 

Illustrated.    Uttle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x8  in. 

293  pages.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  character  study,  with  art  and  jour- 
nalism in  San  Francisco  for  its  atmospnere, 
and  love  for  the  chief  element  in  its  not  very 
convincing  development.  An  accompaniment 
of  amateurish  philosophizing  leads  one  to 
infer  that  the  author  is  still  under  the  siege 
referred  to  in  her  title.  Later,  we  feel  sure, 
she  will  write  a  truer  book. 

Simple  French.    Edited  by  Victor  E.  Fran- 

g>b,  A.M.,  and  Pierre  P.  Glroud.    Henry  HoH  & 
Om  New  York.   4^X6%  in.    241  pages.   60c 

Sinful  Peck.  By  Morgan  Robertson.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.    fx7Hin.    355  pages.    $1.50. 

A  sea  story  by  a  writer  of  many  popular  and 
ingenious  tales  of  ocean  life,  and  one,  more- 
over, who  has  thorough  technical  knowledge — 
a  qualification  not  always  possessed  by  those 
who  use  ships  as  fiction-stu£f.  The  main  idea 
of  the  story  is  broadly  farcical.  Sinful  is  one 
of  a  band  of  queerly  nicknamed  sailors  whose 
early  life  has,  we  believe,  before  been  told  by 
this  author;  they  have  become  middle-aged 
and  rich,  but  Sinful  loses  an  election  bet  to 
one  of  them  and  the  penalty  is  that  he  shall 

§0  to  China  and  back  as  a  common  sailor 
efore  the  mast ;  he  does  so,  but  gets  the  whole 
dozen  shanghaied  on  the  same  ship,  and  so 
plots  that  the)r  have  to  come  back  with  dim 
also.  There  is  a  sort  of  rough  humor  about 
this,  but  the  description  of  the  bullying,  fight- 
ing, maiming,  stabbine,  and  general  hateful- 
ness  all  round  that  fill  the  ship  is  very  far 
from  humorous,  and  makes  one  feel  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Robertson  was  not  so  much  desirous 
of  being  an  '*  American  Jacobs,"  as  some  one 


not  very  aptly  calls  him,  as  to  enter  a  protest 
against  brutaJity  at  sea. 

Sins  of  a  Saint  (The) :  An  Historical  Romance. 

By  J.  R.  Aitken.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

hyj^vci.  J46 pages.  11.50. 
The  Saxon  Dimstan  is  the  saint  whose  sins 
are  set  forth  in  this  romance  of  tenth-century 
England.  Long  foot-notes  distract  the  read- 
er's eye  and  mar  the  pap:es,  adding  perhaps  to 
the  historical  but  certamly  not  to  the  literary 
value. 

Solar  Ssratcm  (The) :  Six  Lectures  Delivered 
At  the  MasMichuMttB  Institute  of  Technology  In 
Docemher,  1909.  By  Perdval  Lowell.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  114  pages.  |1J5, 
net 

In  the  clear  sky  and  steady  air  of  Arizona  the 
Lowell  Observatory  at  Flagstaff  enjoys  a  large 
astronomical  advantage.  From  that  post  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  reports  what  he  has  observed 
and  inferred.  The  general  reader,  who  must 
skip  the  mathematical  processes  that  enter 
into  this  report,  will  find  enough  else  that  he 
can  understand  and  read  with  profit.  Profes- 
sor Lowell  ^ives  very  reasonable  grounds  for 
bis  conclusion  that  Mars  is  an  abode  of  an 
intelligent  and  socially  organized  population. 
The .  open  questions,  and  the  mystery  into 
which  the  study  o^our  planetary  system  leads, 
seem  just  as  many  and  as  deep  as  they  were 
before  the  telescope  began  to  enlarge  the  circle 
both  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance. 

Suy-at-Homes.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  m 
pages.  $iJO. 
A  long  and,  for  Mrs.  Walford,  rather  dull 
novel.  As  in  her  other  stories,  the  author  has 
a  pleasant,  refined  manner,  and  depicts  Eng- 
lish social  life  faithfully,  if  somewhat  too 
minutely.  There  is  certainly  no  thrill  here, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  sympathetic 
narrative. 

Stories  from  the  Old,  Old  Bible.  By  T.  H. 
Robinson.  Illustrated.  Charfes  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5^x8^  in.    409  pages.    $2.50.  net. 

An  attempt  to  retell  the  Old  Testament  stories 
as  the  author  imagines  they  would  have  been 
told  by  the  chief  personages  in  them.  Isaac, 
for  instance,  tells  the  story  of  the  attempted 
sacrifice  of  himself,  Naomi  tells  the  story  of 
Ruth,  Elijah  tells  of  the  test  by  fire  on  Mount 
Carmel.  As  the  title  of  the  book  leads  one  to 
susi>ect,  there  is  an  occasional  lapse  into 
sentimentalitv.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
stories  are  told  with  dignity. 

Text-Book  of  Plant  Physiology  (A).  By 
George  James  Pierce,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Henry 
HoltX  Co.,  New  York.    5»;4x9in.    291  pages.    $2. 

Tu-T«e's  Tower  (The).  Bv  Louise  Betts 
Edwards.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5x7%  in.  418  pages. 
A  novel  and  interesting  book,  containing 
atmosphere  in  abundance  (the  scenes  in  far- 
away Asia  are  made  to  appear  oddly  natural 
and  near);  some  clever  character-drawing, 
and  a  plot  refreshingly  unique,  in  which  the 
author  reserves  for  the  reader,  until  almost  the 
last  page,  a  genuine  surprise. 

Use  of  Loan  Credit  in  Modem  Business 
(The).  By  Thorstcin  B.  Veblen.  (University  of 
Chicago  Decennial  Publications.)  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    8x  U  in.    22  pages. 
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What  18  Speculation? 
To  the  Editors  of  TTu  Outlook: 

Can  you  state  for  me  some  principle 
in  distinguishing  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  speculation?  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  that  all  specu- 
lation on  margins  was  wrong,  both 
because  the  speculator  furnished  no  serv- 
ice for  his  profit  and  it  was  therefore 
gambling,  and  because  of  the  demoral- 
izing results  which  I  have  seen  arise 
from  such  speculation.  But  I  confess  the 
more  I  have  thought  the  less  I  have  been 
able  to  see  the  moral  difference  between 
such  speculation  and  the  buying  outright 
of  stocks,  not  for  an  investment,  but  for 
a  rise ;  and  I  also  fail  to  see  why  it  is 
in  principle  any  different  from  a  very 
respectable  form  of  speculation  in  land, 
where  a  man  purchases  land  with  a  heavy 
mortgage,  the  amount  he  pays  down  being 
equivalent  to  the  margin,  and  the  bank 
loaning  the  money  on  mortgage  instead 
of  with  the  stock  as  collateral.  If  you 
can  clear  this  matter  for  me,  I  shall  be 
indebted,  as  several  of  my  congr^:ation 
have  questioned  me  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 

Clericus. 

[The  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing 
is  always  and  inherently  a  wrong  desire, 
and  any  transaction,  however  veiled,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  this 
desire  is  an  immoral  transaction.  Every 
honest  bargain  ought  to  be,  in  the  thought 
of  the  parties  to  the  bargain,  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  both  the  bargainers.  In 
other  words,  all  life  is  for  service,  and  no 
transaction  is  legitimate  which  is  simply 
self-seeking. — The  Editors.] 

An  Explanation 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  paragraph  "  A  N^^o's  View  of 
the  Race  Problem  "  in  The  Outlook  of 
June  13  you  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Stone  that  it  is  the  mulatto  who  bccasions 
the  most  difficult  element  in  the  race 
problem."  Your  statement  misrepresents 
my  meting  and  sets  me  in  a  wrong  atti- 
tude on  the  question.  Mr.  StQne  does 
inHppH  touch  upon  an  awful  truth,  l?ut 


what  he  states  is  but  a  partial  truth,  and 
a  partial  truth  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
falsehood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
there  were  no  illegitimate  mixture  of 
blood  between  the  races  the  problem 
would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is. 
But  because  the  full-blooded  negro  hears 
no  sigh  of  the  wrong  in  the  sub-conscious 
region  of  his  being  such  as  the  mulatto 
hears,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  free 
from  the  sigh  of  a  wrong  of  some  sort 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
mulattoes  who  yearn  for  social  equality 
as  such,  and  they  can  no  more  stop  that 
yearning  than  one  can  stop  the  tide  from 
returning  to  the  shore.  It  is  the  yearning 
of  the  white  father  to  return  to  his  father's 
house.  Many  have  already  arrived  there, 
and  more  are  yet  to  arrive.  And  it  has 
already  come  to  pass  that  there  is  not 
only  Caucasian  blood  in  negro  veins,  but 
there  is  negro  blood  in  Caucasian  veins. 
Sins,  like  chickens,  come  back  home  to 
roost  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
mulattoes  whose  yearnings  and  instincts 
lead  them  to  seek  the  company  of  their 
mother's  people.  The  writer  is  acquainted 
with  families  in  which  both  these  classes 
are  found.  Some  of  the  members  are 
passing  for  white,  others  refusing  to  do 
so.  Many  times  have  they  been  heard  to 
say,  "  I  wish  I  were  black,"  while  other 
members  of  the  family  wish  they  were 
white,  and  those  who  are  able  to  pass 
for  white  do  so.  The  writer  who  puts  all 
the  mulattoes  in  one  class  is  guilty  of  a 
much  too  common  injustice  toward  that 
large  class  of  mulattoes  who  no  more  want 
to  associate  with  whites  than  whites  want 
to  associate  with  them.  They  are  not 
seeking  to  be  white  men,  but  men^  which 
is  far  better.  Many  of  them  who  refuse 
to  do  so  could  easily  pass  for  white  men 
if  they  wanted  to. 

The  most  difficult  element  in  the  race 
problem,  so  far  as  some  are  concerned, 
are  those  of  the  race  who  are  determined 
to  be  men.  No  intelligent,  fair-minded 
person  will  accuse  Booker  T.  Washington 
of  seeking  for  the  much-talked-about 
**  social  equality,"  but  even  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, with  all  his  "  sweet  reasonableness/' 
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is  a  dangerous  element  to  the  author  of 
"  The  Leopard's  Spots." 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the 
most  difficult  element  in  the  r  ce  problem 
is  the  mulatto.  From  Mr.  Stone's  point 
of  view,  "  the  roost  difficult  element "  in 
this  problem  is  the  most  ambitious  ;  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  most  difficult  element 
is  the  element  that  Mr.  Stone  calls  "  the 
real  negro;"  that  is,  the  shiftless  and 
ambitionless  negro.  The  ambitious  and 
thrifty  of  the  race  are  not  all  mulattoes — 
nor  are  all  the  shiftless  and  ambitionless 
full-blooded  blacks.  It  is  remarkable 
what  poor  thinking  the  superior  Caucasian 
can  do  when  dominated  by  prejudice  and 
preconceived  opinions. 

Please  allow  me  to  say  this  to  your 

readers,  before  whom  you   have  set  Mr. 

Stone  and   myself  together.     You    have 

,put  me  where  I  do  not  belong.     Please 

let  me  change  my  seat. 

Thomas  Nelson  Baker. 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

[In  view  of  the  position  which  Mr. 
Baker  takes,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  as 
weleam  from  a  correspondent,  that  he  is 
not  a  Northern  but  a  Southern  negro,  born 
of  pure-blooded  negro  parents  in  Virginia, 
educated  at  Hampton  and  afterward  at 
Mount  Hermon,  at  Boston  University, 
where  he  was  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and 
at  Yale  Divinity  School,  where  during  his 
last  year  he  took  charge  of  a  n^ro  church 
in  the  city.  Though  originally  a  Method- 
ist, he  is  now  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
negro  church  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  has  not,  however,  sundered  his  rela- 
tions with  the  negroes  of  the  South  among 
whom  he  was  born  and  brought  up. — The 
Editors.] 

Help  for  the  Flood  SufTerers 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Here  are  twenty  thousand  people  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Kansas  River.  The  water  was  from  five 
feet  to  twelve  feet  in  their  houses,  driving 
them  out,  destroying  their  furniture,  wreck- 
ing their  houses,  and  leaving  a  deposit  of 
from  one  to  four  feet  of  mud  as  the  waters 
receded.  I  have  just  been  over  the 
whole  district,  and  talked  with  many  who 
two  weeks  ago  were  living  comfortably 
in  houses  that  they  owned,  but  to-day 
have  only  the  clothes  they  are  wearing 
and  are  dependent  on  charity  for  food 


and  a  place  to  sleep.  Tents  are  furnished 
them,  and  food.  Yet  this  cannot  long  be 
done  without  aid  from  abroad.  There  are 
forty  thousand  here  who,  living  on  higher 
ground,  escaped  the  flood.  These  are 
giving  liberally  to  aid  their  destitute  fel- 
low-citizens, but  are  wholly  unable  to  meet 
the  exigency.  Mr.  T.  B.  Gilbert,  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  is  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  good  business  ability.  He 
asks  for  aid.  All  funds  sent  to  him  will 
be  wisely  used  for  the  relief  of  these 
sufferers. 

I  write  this  because  word  has  gone  out, 
"  Kansas  City  chooses  to  take  care  of 
herself,  asks  no  aid  for  her  flood  victims." 
That  is  true  only  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, which  is  the  home  of  men  of  wealth, 
and  has  only  3,000  flood  sufferers  among 
her  175,000  people.  *  It  is  not  true  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  which  has  only 
60,000  people,  none  of  them  wealthy,  and 
has  20,000  homeless  and  in  need. 
]ames  G.  Dougherty, 
Formerly  Pastor  of  First  Congregational 

Church. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Chariuble  Work  for  Qirls  in  New  York  City 
The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
125  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York  City, 
has  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  a 
new  endowment,  and  this  appeal  calls 
attention  to  the  half-year  of  benevolent 
work  in  that  locality  accomplished  by 
this  noble  charity  and  by  other  institu- 
tions. The  cheering  thing  about  all  of 
them  is  that  they  represent  up-to-date 
endeavor.  The  Wilson  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  was  the  first  industrial  school  for 
girls  in  New  York  City;  it  gathers  the 
needy  children  of  the  neighborhood  into 
a  healthful  home,  where  a  hearty  midday 
meal  is  provided  and  where  the  children 
are  taught  the  simple  branches  of  educa- 
tion, also  sewing  and  household  work. 
Once  a  week  there  is  a  mothers'  meeting 
for  sewing,  as  well  as  religious  instruction, 
and  the  homes  are  visited  by  a  competent 
Bible  reader.  Out  of  this  work  has  grown 
a  mission  church,  where  regular  services 
are  now  held.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1876,  in  the  Wilson  School,  the 
kitchen-garden  system  was  organized 
and  in  the  same  year  the  matron  of  the 
school  organized  the  largest  boys'  club  in 
the  city.     This  old-established  school  and 
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mission  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  $100,000  or  more,  to  place  it  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  treasurer  is  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Hotchkiss,  201  West  Eighty-seventh 
Street. 

The  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  writer  has  been  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  notice  of  a  recent  parlor  meet- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  excellent  institution. 
If  only  in  this  brief  space  one  could  bring 
before  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  the 
words  of  the  speakers  and  their  cordial 
reception  1  Mrs.  Mayo  presented  its  work 
in  detail,  with  interesting  personal  sketches 
of  the  boys,  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  "  graduates  "  of  this  year  and  their 
satisfactory  record.  Dr.  Charlton  Lewis 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Morristown, 
followed  with  effective  analysis  and  com- 
mendation of  her  words.  They  empha- 
sized the  vital  need  of  preventive  work, 
the  striking  advantages  of  this  institution, 
in  its  fine  situation,  healthful  climate,  and 
exceptional  home  atmosphere.  In 'pre- 
senting its  financial  claims  and  needs 
they  approved  its  practical  methods  and 
ideal  results.  May  those  readers  of  The 
Outlook  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
many  lines  of  reform  work  study  this  one 
thoroughly. 

It  is  a  charming  place  to  visit,  and  they 
will  be  cordially  welcomed 

The  treasurer's  address  is:  Mr.  Robert 
Carter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  printed  information  apply  to 

W.  W.  Mayo,  Sup't. 

Canaan  Four  Corners,  N.  V. 

The  Jacob  A.  Riis  Fresh  Air  Home 
It  seems  an  ungracious  thing  to  ask  for 
support  for  a  house  that  bears  one's  own 
name,  but  the  managers  say  I  must  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  in  a  name  ?  It  is  the  thing  that 
tells — the  work.  Readers  of  The  Outlook 
know  what  that  is.  They  sent  quite  half 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  mothers  and 
children  on  their  happy  holiday  to  Twin 
Island,  in  Pelham  Bay  Park,  last  summer. 
Their  gifts  paid  the  butcher  and  the 
baker.  Could  they  have  looked  in  upon 
the  little  colony,  upon  the  children  hud- 
dling close  about  mamma  on  their  little 
white  beds,  a  little  afraid  at  first  of  the 


big  rooms^ver  so  much  bigger  than  thti 
whole  tenement  flat  at  home — of  the  patch 
of  ghostly  moonlight  on  the  floor,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  waving  branches  outside ; 
could  they  have  seen  them  waylaying 
minnows  and  fiddler-crabs  in  the  tide-filled 
hollows  along  shore,  cheering  the  gay 
excursion  steamers  that  went  by  on  their 
way,  or  plucking  the  flowers  that  grow  all 
summer  on  the  island,  they  would  have 
had  their  reward  indeed.  Over  against 
the  tenement  street,  with  its  fretful  jam  of 
childhood  that  makes  your  heart  ache, 
there  will  ever  stand  since  last  summer  in 
my  memory  that  other  picture  of  happy 
children  singing  under  the  trees,  the  sea 
wind  cooling  their  wan  cheeks  and  paint- 
ing the  sunset  there.  In  the  depth  of  the 
winter  that  is  past,  when  I  was  traveling 
in  the  far  West,  I  heard  their  little  voices, 
and  above  them  and  the  wash  of  lazy 
waves  on  the  shore  I  heard  another, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  That  last 
spoke  to  you  who  helped. 

"  If  heaven  is  anything  like  this,"  said 
one  tired  mother,  "  I  don't  care  how  soon 
I  go  there."  It  was  a  Utile  boy  in  far-off 
Kentucky  who  did  that.  I  have  his  letter 
yet  "  The  money  is  my  birthday  present 
from  my  mother,"  he  wrote.  "  I  am  eight 
years  old."  There  ought  to  be  a  very 
happy  little  boy  out  there.  There  cer- 
tainly was  one  at  this  end  belonging  to 
the  mother  who  was  tired  no  longer. 

The  home  is  open  once  more,  and  we 
ask  our  friends  to  help  keep  it  open  till 
the  fall  storms  drive  our  children  home. 
Not  only  they  and  their  mothers  come 
there ;  papa  and  the  boys  come  over  Sun- 
day for  a  day  of  real  rest  The  whole 
family  together — that  is  something  we  had 
not  dared  dream  of  till  the  city  govern- 
ment gave  us  the  house  rent  free.  Friends 
furnished  it,  so  that  we  are  at  no  expense 
for  anything  but  just  our  boarders.  It 
costs  $2.50  a  week  to  provide  for  a  mother, 
$1 .50  for  a  child,  and  $3.50  for  mamma  and 
the  baby.  Is  not  that  worth  while  ?  Our 
treasurer.  Miss  Clara  Field,  will  be  Very 
glad  to  receive  the  gifts  of  Outlook  read- 
ers at  the  settlement  house,  48  Henry 
Street.  We  are  all  of  us  more  grateful 
than  we  can  tell  for  last  year. 

Jacob  A.  Riis. 
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WHAT  $10. 


Will  do  for  you 


in 


SUPERIOR 


The  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  participate  in  the  wonderful  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  Prosperous  City.  SUPERIOR  IS  THE  GATEWAY 
OF  THE  NORTHWEST.  Millions  already  spent  by  the  Government 
and  Transportation  Companies,  foreseeing  the   immense   Aiture   of  Superior. 

Superior,  Wisconsin,  SS^r.ri.fJS??;?!.'?? 


for  the  lar;^  and  small  investor.  The  development  of  the 
Northwest  is  marvelous,  and  Superior  is  its  g^tteway ;  the  dis- 
tributor of  its  products  and  supplier  of  its  necessities. 

Already  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world,  and  the 
terminus  of  four  Great  Western  Railroads,  Superior  at  the 
head  of  lake  navigation,  the  second  city  in  the  great  State  of 
Wisconsin,  is  the  eternal  point  of  transfer  between  consumer 
and  producer,  East  and  West,  land  and  water. 

Superior  has  the  largest  grain  elevators,  ore  docks,  coal 
docks,  and  warehouses  in  the  world,  and  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  great  city. 

It  is  a  perfect  location  for  the 
manufacture  of  cereal  products, 
coke,  iron,  steel,  furniture,  wooden- 
ware,  stoves,  farming  implements, 
railroad  ana  steamship  supplies, 
gluct»se,  mall,  etc. 

Millions  have  been  and  are  being 
spent  in  permanent  improvement 
by  Railroad  and  Steamship  IJiies 
to  handle  the  trattic  that  cannot 
go  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  Government 
has  spent  over  three  millions  of 
dollars  in  harbor  iinproven)ents, 
and  appropriated  J.^UUOO  for  new 
Government  buildings. 

Great  cities  are  built  at  the  nutt- 
ing point  of  natural  advanta^t'S, 
and  here  at  the  head  of  lake  n.ivi- 
gution  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat 
and  timber  belt,  with  the  great 
iron  and  copper  ore  beds  on  one 
side  and  the  magnificent  y razing 
country  on  the  other,  stands  Su- 
perior. 

Great  men  look  far  ahead  be- 
fore   investing  their  money,  and 

when  such  men  as  fames  J.  Hill,  T.eneral  Tf>hn  II.  Hammond, 
Senator  fJreckenridge.  Sen.itor  Heck,  Thomas  A.  Scott.  Ireil- 
erick  Hillings,  W.  W.  CVKrhran,  and  others  st.irted  to  develof) 
Superior  they  realized  that  at  this  noint  a  yr-it  iruliistrial  city 
wasdestined  to  be  built;  nor  has  their  judgment  Uen  \\r«>nir, 
for  from  that  time  Superior,  a  mere  village  ol  a  few  hundied 


The  Ltffesf  Onln  Plevifor 
feet  high.  Capacity  J.ZOO.C 


with  no  railroads,  has  now  developed  into  a  prosperous,  grow- 
ing City  of  35,0  X)  inhabitants,  and  is  on  a  hrmer  tounc&tion 
than  ever  for  a  great  future  growth. 

Capitalists  alone  cannot  ouild  a  City.  The  small  investor 
and  settler  form  the  backbone  of  any  stable  community.  Realiz- 
ing these  facts,  this  Company  is  now  offering  to  the  puolic  a  lew 
blocks,  situated  in  almost  the  geo^fraphical  center  of  the  town. 
It  costs  nothing  to  know  our  plan.  See  what  we  will  do  for 
you. 

nfll^  A1^1^121^  ***  ^*^y  liberal  one.  especially 
IIIJIC  llrrnlC  so  to  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
\j  \JM\,  vr  A  A  A^  A%  ^j^^  wishes  to  put  a  few  dollars 
asidu  monthly  as  an  investment.  We  only  ask  $UjM>  down 
•id  55.00  a  month  on  a  >15^).(">  lot, 
and  the  size  of  these  lots  is  J5  leet 
by  13>  feet :  should  the  purchaser 
die  Ix'tore  he  has  paid  toT  Ids  lot  in 
full,  a  dt'td  will  be  delivered  to  his 
heirs  \Mthout  any  further  i>ay- 
nietits.  or  sliould  the  i»urchavr  be 
taken  sick  or  lose  employment,  we 
will  carry  his  lot  for  a  year,  with- 
out any  pavntents  other  thau  JO 
cents  IHT  month  as  interest. 

.\o  taxes  wh.itever  will  besin 
until  the  ]>urch.is«/r  has  f)aid  for  liis 
lot  in  lull  and  a  deed  h. is  been  de- 
livered. 

Our  i>rices  will  not  alwavs  be  as 
low  as  they  are  now.  i>u)'<rior  is 
developinu  rapidly,  and,  with  this 
develo(>nieiit.  the  price  of  real  es- 
tate will  increase.  I.ame  |'n>iits 
are  made  in  rapidly- developnii; 
communities. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  our 
offer  and  Imv  a  lot  .it  once .'' 

I'pon  receipt  of  #l(i.(X),  we  will 
select    for    you   one    of    our   best 

f  i5<).(r»  lots. 

We  will  send  vou  free  maT)s  of  this  section  and  our  beautiful 
new  illustrated  lx)oklet.  **The  City  of  Opportunity,"  which 

shows  in  detail  the  wonderful  K^^^wth  of  Sui)erior  and  the 
Northwest. 

It  costs  vou  nothing,  send  without  delay  for  full  information 
and  details.     AuDKhss: 


IB  the  World  at  Saperitw.  2Jt 
00  Bushels.  Cost  $2,000,000 


Investment  Department 


SUPERIOR  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 

.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

If  interested  in  manufactures,  write  for  specific  details. 

REFERENCES:— Talbot  J.  Taylor  &  Company,  Hankers,  New  York  City:  First  National  Bank  of  Sut^"*—  "'--  ---in  ; 

Bank  of  Commerce,  of  Su[:)erior,  Wisconsin. 

ly  We  have  Positions  open  for  a  few  good  salesmen.    Liberal  term  us 


For  BreackfoLst 
Lurvcheorv 
or  TeoL 

A  few  small  biscuits  easily  made 
with  Royal  Baking  Powder.  Make 
them  small — as  small  round  as  a 
napkin  ring.  Mix  and  bake  just 
before  the  meal.     Serve  hot. 

Nothing  better  for  a  light  des- 
sert than  these  little  hot  biscuits 
with  butter  and  honey,  marmalade 
or  jam. 

You  must  use  Royal  Baking 
Powder  to  get  them  right. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POW|>Eft  CQ.«  NEW  YOAH. 


74.    NO.    10 


287  Fourtli  AveniM,  New  York  City  PRICE 


Illustrated     Ma^as^in 
dumber     J^  o  r      July 


''  Cleanliness  of  body  was 
ever  esteemed  to  proceed 
from  a  due  reverence  to  God, 
to  society  and  to  ourselves. 
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From  the  end  of  the   IS^'Centurj 
to  the  beginning    of  the   20''' 

PEARS'  SOAP 

has  been  popularly  recognised 
as  the  clean  and  cleansing    soap. 
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r^l^NE  of  the  greatest  conveniences  travelers 
I^^M  can  take  with  them  for  their  own  exclusive 
^^  use  is  a  supply  of  Ivory  Soap.  It  will  save 
them  much  annoyance  and  discomfort.  To  have 
a  pure  soap  always  at  hand  is  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction.  Ivory  Soap  is  a  quick  and  thorough 
cleanser,  and  speedily  removes  the  dirt  and  stain 
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-w    «   •  ,  o     ^1     The  two  most   impor- 

The  Postal  Scandals  .       /■  .•  i 

tant  events  of  the  week 
in  the  continuance  of  the  investigation 
into  the  charges  relating  to  the  Post- 
Office  Department  were  the  letter  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  Attorney-General 
Knox  and  the  indictment  of  Edmund  H. 
Driggs,  formerly  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Brooklyn.  The  President's  letter, 
as  might  he  expected,  contained  a  posi- 
tive and  vigorous  injunction  for  absolute 
thoroughness  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
investigation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  for  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law  to  be  exercised  in 
the  discovery  and  prosecution  of  any 
breach  of  trust,  and  declares  emphatically 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  offense 
against  the  Government  than  such  a 
breach  of  trust  or  than  dishonest  manage- 
ment by  a  public  official.  As  the  amount 
of  work  thrown  by  this  investigation  upon 
the  District  Attorney's  office  is  excessive, 
the  President  suggests  that  the  Attorney- 
General  appoint  special  assistants  from 
his  staff.  In  accordance  with  this  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Knox  has  appointed  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  Conrad,  of  Washington,  formerly 
Solicitor-General,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry. 
The  indictment  found  against  Mr.  Driggs 
is  based  on  the  United  States  law  making 
it  a  crime  punishable  with  imprisonment 
for  two  years  or  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  both, 
if  any  Member  of  Congress  receive  money 
from  any  person  for  procuring  or  aiding 
to  procure  any  contract  from  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  alleged  that, 
through  Mr.  George  F.  Miller,  who  has 
also  been  indicted,  money  to  the  amount 
of  $12,500  was  paid  to  Mr.  Driggs  while 
he  was  yet  a  Member  of  Congress,  by  the 
Brandt-Dent  Company,  as  commission 
for  procuring  the  sale  to  the  Government 
of  the  auto*natic  cashiers  made  by  this 
firm.  It  is  stated  that  out  of  every  $150 
paid  by  the  Government  for  one  of  these 


machines,   the   manufacturers   really  re- 
ceived only  fifty  dollars. 


The  Panama  Canal 


The  New  York  "  Sun  " 
publishes  an  important 
despatch  sent  by  the  representative  of  the 
French  owners  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
President  of  Colombia.  This  despatch, 
dated  June  13,  affirms  as  a  fundamantal 
principle  that  the  only  power  which  can 
now  build  the  Panama  Canal  is  the 
United  States ;  that  the  failure  by  Colom- 
bia to  ratify  the  Canal  Treaty  will  un- 
doubtedly result  either  in  the  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  or  in  the  seces- 
sion of  Panama,  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  from  Colombia;  that 
one  alternative  would  destroy  the  pros- 
perity, the  other  the  integrity,  of  Colombia ; 
and  that  any  modification  of  the  Treaty 
is  equivalent  to  its  rejection.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  despatch 
in  Colombia  may  bring  those  who  are 
opposing  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  to 
a  saner  mind.  The  despatch  is,  however, 
in  other  respects  important,  both  as  an 
explicit  recognition  from  a  European 
source  that  the  interoceanic  canal  can 
be  built  only  by  the  American  Nation, 
and  as  an  intimation  that  the  way  for  its 
building  may  be  found,  despite  the  refusal 
of  Colombia  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  through 
the  secession  of  Panama  from  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  support  of  Panama  in  its 
secession  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 

The  Democrats  of  Iowa 
^fo^'i^D^mo^V'  met  last  week,  made  their 

nominations  for  the  State 
election,  and  formulated  their  platform. 
During  the  Convention  there  was  a  very 
plain  and  explicit  statement  of  the  issue 
between  those  who  wished  to  "  reaffirm 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  National 
platform  adopted  at  Kansas  City,  July  5, 
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1900,"  and  those  who  wished  to  lay  the 
question  of  money  standards  aside.  A 
few  days  before  the  Convention  Mr.  Bryan 
in  the  "  Commoner  "  had  reasserted  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  money 
question  in  politics.  The  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  Convention  may  there- 
fore be  justly  interpreted  as  a  response 
by  Iowa  Democrats  to  Mr.  Bryan's  appeal. 
By  a  decided  majority  the  Convention 
voted  to  omit  from  the  platform  any  refer- 
ence to  the  money  question,  except  a  gen- 
eral statement  as  to  the  need  of  a  laiger 
volume  of  money.  The  silence  of  the 
platform  on  this  matter  is,  therefore,  equiv- 
alent to  a  positive  declaration  that  the 
Democrats  of  Iowa  do  not  consider  that 
free  silver  furnishes  a  living  issue.  It 
ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, the  nominee  for  Governor,  is  a  silver 
advocate.  In  other  respects  also  the 
platform  was  notable.  Perhaps  its  mo^t 
important  declaration  was  that  connecting 
the  tariff  with  the  problem  of  controlling 
the  trusts.  "  As  the  most  alarming  fea- 
tures of  our  present  conditions,"  it  says, 
"  are  the  evils  which  come  from  the 
trusts,  we  call  for  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  from  all  trust-made  goods,  and 
demand  that  all  tariff  schedules  be  ad- 
justed with  a  view  to  tariff  for  revenue 
only."  Inasmuch  as  Iowa  is  the  center 
of  agitation  in  the  Republican  party  for 
revision  of  the  tariff,  this  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats  is  of  special 
importance,  and  may  have  great  influence 
in  determining  what  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  Republicans  will  be.  A  proposition 
to  advocate  the  Government  ownership 
of  the  railroads  was  voted  down,  but  it 
had  the  support  of  a  large  number  of 
delegates.  Moreover,  the  plank  finally 
adopted  was  emphatic  and  specific  in  its 
demands  for  governmental  control.  It 
declared  for  the  limitation  by  statute  of 
dividends  derived  from  capital  invested  in 
transportation  ;  it  also  called  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prevent  **  unreason- 
able "  prices  and  profits  created  by  com- 
mercial combinations,  by  declaring,  when 
need  arises,  what  such  prices  and  profits 
should  be.  It  denounced  government  by 
injunction,  the  Aldrich  Financial  Bill,  im- 
perialism, and  corruption  in  the  Post-Office 
Department.  It  favored,  in  addition  to 
policies  already  mentioned,  election  of 
Senators  by  popular  vote,  and,  in  State 


matters.  State  aid  in  building  public  high- 
ways, and  the  adoption  of  a  frank  local 
option  law  in  place  of  the  mulct  law  now 
in  existence,  which  may  be  said  to  enact 
prohibition  and  then  legalize,  under  regu- 
lation, its  violation.  Regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  change  thus  advocated,  it 
seems  as  if  there  could  be  no  intelligent 
doubt. 


On  Tuesday  of  last  week 
If^pSiirFo^c"  the  political  bodies  which 
in  New  York  City  are  to  unite  against  Tam- 
many Hall  in  the  coming 
municipal  campaign  in  New  York  com- 
pleted their  organization.  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  was  chosen  permanent  chairman 
of  the  conference.  The  bodies  in  this 
organization  comprise  the  Citizens'  Union, 
the  regular  Republican  organization,  the 
Greater  New  York  Democracy,  the 
German-American  Municipal  League  of 
Brooklyn,  three  other  German-American 
bodies  represented  by  a  single  committee 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Germans, 
the  Kings  County  Democracy,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  League,  and  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican League.  The  only  important  body 
rightfully  belonging  with  these  allies  that 
was  lacking  was  the  German- American  Re- 
form Union.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
it  will  not  be  found  among  them  when  the 
campaign  begins  in  earnest  The  feder- 
ation of  many  bodies  composed  of  citizens 
of  varying  political  beliefs  concerning 
National  policies  now  bids  fair  to  become 
a  permanent  characteristic  of  municipal 
campaigns  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
stimulating  sign  of  the  times  to  find 
among  these  bodies  united  for  good 
government  so  many  composed  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  foreign  origin.  The  free- 
dom in  government  which  native  Amer- 
icans are  apt  to  accept  with  indif- 
ference because  with  familiarity,  these 
citizens,,  who  know  by  experience  what 
government  is  that  is  not  free,  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  uphold  with  enthusiasm. 
It  ought  not  to  be  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  them  massed  together  in  the  fight 
against  corruption,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  extortion  and  oppression.  Mr. 
Cutting,  in  a  statement  made  after  this 
meeting,  the  last  until  September  1 ,  spoke 
hopefully  and  with  reasonable  confidence 
of  the  outlook  for  the   success   of  the 
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Eusion  forces.  He  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tage for  success  arising  from  the  assurance 
under  the  present  administration  that  the 
election  would  be  conducted  honestly, 
and  that  no  city  department  would  exert 
its  power  in  favor  of  Tammany  Hall  as  it 
would  were  that  corrupt  organization  in 
office.  He  referred  briefly  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  impartiality  of  the  Low  ad- 
ministration. He  stated  that  the  Fusion 
movement  was  in  many  ways  stronger 
than  it  was  two  years  ago  ;  that  its  con- 
stituent bodies  were  better  organized  and 
more  experienced.  And  he  thought  it 
incredible  that  the  citizens  of  New  York 
will  not  carry  the  movement  to  victory. 
If  they  care  anything  for  the  protection 
of  the  women  and  the  children  of  the 
tenements,  if  they  care  for  clean  streets 
and  wholesome  surroundings,  if  they  care 
for  the  protection  of  property  against 
thieving  and  blackmail,  if  they  care  for 
the  defense  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  if 
they  care  for  the  control  of  corporate 
wealth,  if  they  care  for  the  preservation 
of  their  own  rights  in  public  property, 
they  will  carry  to  victory  this  Fusion 
movement 

The  plan  of  direct 

The  Joint  Primary  Plan     ^-.^^  •«„       -.^^•.♦^^j 

in  Mattachuaetts  pnmanes,  adopted 
in  Massachusetts 
through  the  Luce  Joint  Caucus  Bill,  which 
has  just  been  signed  by  the  Governor, 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  laws 
having  the  same  general  purpose  in  view 
adopted  in  other  States  and  hitherto 
described  in  these  columns.  The  law 
takes  effect  in  Boston  this  fall,  but  in  other 
cities  and  towns  its  acceptance  is  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  next  State  election. 
All  caucuses  of  all  parties  are  to  be  held 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  A  would-be 
candidate  must  present  a  nomination 
paper  sig^ned  by  at  least  five  voters,  and 
in  the  case  of  higher  officers  by  a  number 
of  voters  equivalent  to  five  for  each  ward. 
The  vote  at  the  primary  will  be  in  all,  or 
almost  all,  respects  exactly  like  that  at 
the  election.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
paid  election  officers  who  have  charge  of 
elections,  the  two  leading  parties  being 
equally  represented.  The  voter  must 
audibly  state  with  which  party  he  wishes 
to  vote.  This  provision  has  been  criti- 
cised as  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  secret  ballot,  but    a   primary  is  not 


an  election,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to 
ask  the  man  who  wishes  to  take  part 
in  a  party  nomination  to  accept,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  party  member- 
ship. The  law  provides  that  voters  of 
one  party  shall  not  within  a  year  share  in 
nominating  the  candidates  of  another 
party.  This  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  a  primary  as  a  political  trick 
by  one  party  with  voters  really  belonging 
to  another  party.  The  voter  who  affili- 
ates himself  with  one  party  at  the  first 
primary  he  attends  must  continue  to  act 
with  that  party  in  the  primaries  until  he 
decides  to  go  to  the  election  commissioners 
and  in  writing  change  his  party  affiliation, 
and  even  then  he  must  wait  ninety  days 
before  the  change  takes  effect  This  law 
seems  to  be  an  honest  and  sensible 
attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  direct 
primaries.  Its  actual  working  out  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  public 
at  large. 

Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadel- 
Re*fo^*Mayor    P^'^^^  >»  making  a  record  as 

good  as  his  predecessor's 
was  bad.  His  latest  acts  have  filled 
favored  contractors  with  consternation. 
He  has  annulled  a  contract  for  fitting  up 
certain  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  which  had 
been  awarded  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
administration,  at  a  price  $15,000  (or  36 
per  cent)  more  than  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  He  has  imposed  fines  amounting 
to  $15,513  on  a  total  of  $58,020  for  one 
month's  street-cleaning — an  unheard-of 
proceeding.  Mayor  Weaver  has  declared 
that  he  intends  having  clean  streets  and 
contracts  lived  up  to.  Recent  contracts, 
moreover,  have  actually  been  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder — a  proceeding  that  has  been 
out  of  vogue  for  some  years  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  police  department  also 
Mayor  Weaver  is  restoring  order.  Here- 
tofore, judging  from  recent  statements, 
the  police  have  looked  for  instructions  first 
to  ward  leaders  and  have  obeyed  them 
rather  than  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
and  the  Director  of  Public  Safety.  A 
captain  and  two  lieutenants  have  been 
suspended  and  ordered  to  stand  trial  for 
failure  to  obey  promptly  the  orders  given 
them  by  the  department  Policy-playing 
has  been  made  dangerous  by  police  vigi- 
lance, and  it  looks  now  as  if  it  would  be 
effectually  driven  to  cover.   Mayor  Weaver 
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has  furthermore  halted  several  ordinances 
providing  for  raids  on  the  treasury,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  machine,  which  seems 
to  be  nonplused  by  his  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence. His  course  has  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  independents,  except 
in  the  matter  of  appointments.  Here  he 
has  outlined  for  himself  a  compromise 
policy.  He  will  appoint  men  for  political 
reasons,  but  will  not,  he  declares,  retain 
them  for  political  reasons.  No  man  can 
hold  his  office  unless  he  discharges  his 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mayor. 
This  is  not  the  ideal ;  but  it  is  a  long  step 
toward  the  ideal,  and  is  all  that  is  prob- 
ably practical  as  a  first  step.  Thus  far, 
it  must  be  said,  the  Mayor  has  required 
faithful  public  service  from  his  political 
appointees,  and  has  thus  made  a  credit- 
able showing  for  his  system. 

The  strike  events  of  last  week 
were  those  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
gini{\»  and  in  New  York  Cily.  In  Rich- 
mond demands  have  been  made  by  the 
en^ployees  on  the  street  railway  company, 
the  street  railway  company  has  refused  to 
ct>nccde  them,  the  men  have  struck,  the 
ci>mpany  has  given  public  notice  that  the 
strikers  may  make  application  for  their 
places  as  individuals  but  not  as  a  union, 
and  has  unofficially  given  out  the  state- 
ment that  no  concession  will  be  made  to 
the  strikers,  even  if  the  battle  costs  the 
company  two  millions  of  dollars.  A  mob 
composed  of  strike  sympathizers  has 
undertaken  to  prevent  by  force  the  run- 
ning of  the  cars,  and  several  conflicts  have 
taken  place  between  the  mob  and  the 
guards  employed  by  the  company.  What 
were  the  original  demands  of  the  em- 
ployees we  do  not  know,  but  we  hope  that 
the  company  will  refuse  to  yield  to  violence, 
and  that  the  city  and  the  State  will  employ 
all  the  force  necessary  to  quell  the  mob. 
In  a  democratic  community,  if  the  em- 
ployees of  a  trolley  line  find  themselves 
unfairly  treated;  their  remedy  is  by  politi- 
cal action  to  secure  municipal  ownership 
of  the  trolley  line,  or  such  legal  control 
over  it  as  will  compel  the  submission  of 
controversies  to  some  impartial  tribunal. 
An  attempt  by  a  mob  to  prevent  the  cars 
from  running  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  unless  the  demands  of  the  employ- 
ees are  accepted  by  the  corporation,  is  no 
remedy  for  injustice  to  workingmen,  is  an 


injustice  to  the  public,  and  presents  condi- 
tions which  no  community  ought  to  toler- 
ate, whatever  it  may  cost  in  money  or  even 

in  life  to  put  an   end  to  them. The 

strike  conditions  in  New  York  are  not  so 
simple.  As  we  understand  the  facts»  the 
building  trades  in  New  York  have  been 
in  an  increasingly  intolerable  condition, 
owing  to  the  despotic  demands  of  the 
building  trades  unions.  This  despotism 
at  last  grew  so  intolerable  that  the  em- 
ployers were  forced  to  unite  for  their  own 
protection.  Having  united,  they  proposed 
a  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
future  labor  difficulties,  but  fell  into  the 
mistake  of  offering  the  plan  as  they 
formulated  it  as  an  absolute  ultimatum. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  commend  arbitra- 
tion, for  arbitration  necessarily  involves 
conciliation,  and  ordinarily  involves  mu- 
tual concession.  The  result  of  this  com- 
bative method  of  endeavoring  to  secure 
peace  was  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  com- 
bat in  the  labor  unions,  and  no  stimulant 
of  that  kind  was  needed.  The  skilled 
unions,  which  had  divided,  have  reunited : 
the  radical  members  of  the  union  have 
come  to  the  front,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  labor  wars ;  and  Samuel  J.  Parks,  who 
is  under  indictment  for  corruption  and 
blackmail,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  strike  committees  of  the  reunited 
organizations.  Under  his  leadership,  if 
we  may  trust  the  daily  press,  the  policy 
will  be  pursued  of  a  general  strike  in  all 
building  trades,  not  only  in  New  York 
City,  but  in  all  cities  where  members  of 
the  builders'  association  have  contracts. 
The  only  indication  of  conservatism  which 
we  have  seen  is  the  report  that  the  strike 
committee  refused  to  extend  the  strikes  to 
the  public  schools,  though  this  poliqr  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Parks.  We  agree  with 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  that "  both 
parties  in  this  unhappy  controversy  should 
make  some  last  attempt  at  conference  and 
compromise,"  but  we  are  afraid  there  is 
little  hope  of  this  result  if  Mr.  Parks  is  to 
remain  as  the  representative  of  the  labor 
unions.  We  also  agree  with  "  the  Eve- 
ning Post "  that  if  such  conference  and 
compromise  is  impossible,  "the  employ- 
ers' association  cannot  and  should  not 
resume  work  on  the  old  intolerable  terms." 
It  would  be  better  for  the  people  of  New 
York  to  suspend  building  operations  for 
a  year  than  to  sacrifice  that  freedom  u  hich 
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has  been  too  readily  sacrificed  in  the  past 
for  the  sake  of  illusive  peace  and  tem- 
porary commercial  prosperity. 


.  «»,    It  is  a  cause  of  con- 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  ^    i   <.•        r         n  •    ^ 

Amended  gratulation  for  all  inter- 

ested in  the  amicable 
settlement  of  Irish  questions  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  last  week  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  meets  the  difficulty  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  last  week.  As 
amended,  the  bill  will  permit  tenant  and 
landlord  to  make  voluntary  bargains  for 
the  purdiase  of  land  outside  of  the  mini- 
mum prices  originally  set,  and  the  Kmit 
of  advances  to  be  made  to  purchasers 
of  farms  has  also  been  extended  from 
$25,000  to  $35,000.  These  important 
amendments  fully  met  the  views  of  the 
Irish  leader,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  who  had 
a  week  before  expressed  fear  that  the 
Government  and  the  Irish  party  had 
reached  the  parting  of  the  ways  on  pre- 
cisely this  point  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  the  Liberal  leader,  was  also 
completely  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
Government ;  the  amendment  was  passed 
without  division,  and  the  debate  is  de- 
scribed by  the  reporters  as  a  political 
love-feast. 


Serrim^  New  King    F"?  ^^*^''  *i^.  ^j'^^   ^^ 

Servia  was  officially  wel- 
comed on  his  arrival  at  Belgrade,  and  at 
the  brilliant  ceremony  in  the  cathedral 
was  received  with  all  possible  ecclesias- 
tical pomp,  addressed  with  congratulatory 
words  by  the  Metropolitan  and  with 
obeisances  by  the  vast  congregation  made 
up  of  civilians  and  officers — a  significant 
fact,  by  the  way,  is  found  in  the  press  report 
that  the  King  favored  the  military  men  with 
more  bows  than  the  civilians.  According 
to  the  reports,  the  welcome  of  the  populace 
seemed  genuinely  enthusiastic  and  there 
were  no  disturbances  of  any  kind.  At 
the  presentation  of  the  Ministers,  some 
of  whom  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
bloody  deed  which  gave  him  his  throne. 
King  Peter  declared  that  his  soul  was 
filled  with  gratitude  to  God  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  duties  that  awaited 
him  as  King.  He  thanked  the  Ministers 
for  having  fulfilled  their  duties  to  the 
fatherland  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
demanded,  and  said  that  he  was  happy  to 


have  this  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
expression  of  his  deep  gratitude  for  their 
services.  The  reprobation  of  the  Powers 
for  the  brutal  assassinations  which  pre- 
ceded the  elevation  of  this  King  to  the 
throne  was  shown  by  the  absence  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Powers  (in- 
cluding, one  is  glad  to  say,  the  United 
States)  except  the  two  countries  most 
directly  interested  in  Servians  future — 
Russia  and  Austria;  while,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Russia  has  formally  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  of  the  deed  and 
Austria  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  provisional  government.  The 
feeling  continues  to  grow  in  strength  that 
the  barbarism  of  the  assassinations  was 
heightened  by  the  manner  of  their  per- 
petration, and  that  in  particular  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Queen  was  quite  unnecessary, 
even  from  the  political  point  of  view  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  was  an  act  solely  of 
hatred,  revenge,  and  brutality. 


The  first  Commencement 
^^^TyST*"*  in  the  third  century  of  Yale 

was  distinguished  by  the 
opening  of  Woolsey  Hall,  the  last  of  the 
edifices  erected  in  the  bicentennial  year, 
and  by  the  inauguration  of  its  grand 
organ,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Newberry,  which 
experts  pronounce  one  of  the  world-famous 
organs.  The  very  location  of  Woolsey 
Hall,  in  whose  auditorium  Commence- 
ment is  now  celebrated,  marks  by  its  close 
proximity  to  the  buildings  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  the  close  incorporation 
of  this,  once  a  side  affair,  into  the  pres- 
ent life  of  the  University.  Judge  Baldwin, 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  inaugurated  the 
Hall  by  an  address  commemorating  the 
great  President  whose  name  it  bears,  with 
whom  the  modern  as  distinct  from  the 
ancient  history  of  Yale  began,  and  by 
whom  the  expansion  was  initiated  of  the 
old  College  into  the  present  University. 
President  Hadley's  baccalaureate  sermon, 
based  upon  the  story  of  heroic  chivalry 
recorded  in  2  Samuel  xxiii.  15-18,  was 
a  masterly  inculcation  of  the  principle 
of  self-realization  through  self-sacrifice. 
"  Doing  makes  the  deed ;  unselfish  doing 
makes  the  man ;"  this  counts  for  more 
than  any  peculiarities  of  intellect  or  char- 
acter, "this  devotion  to  ideals  which 
underlies  all  social  order  and  progress." 
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In  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid's  anniversary 
address  at  the  I>aw  School  on  "  Changing 
Aspects  in  Some  Points  of  PaWic  Policy 
and  International  Law,"  the  point  of  cen- 
tral interest  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  \^Tiite's  address 
to  the  Class  of  1853  and  other  alamni 
called  attention  to  the  inadequate  pro- 
portion of  university  men  in  our  public 
life,  and  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  more 
adequate  university  training  to  meet  the 
problems  of  American  politics.  Mr. 
White's  address,  based  on  his  own  expe- 
rience at  home  and  abroad,  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  recent  utterances  on 
university  platforms,  and  is  about  to  be 
published  in  the  "  Yale  Alumni  Weekly." 
The  most  significant  address  at  the  Alumni 
meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Charlton  T- 
Lewis,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  White,  and 
uttered  a  note  of  warning  against  the  mod- 
em proclivity  to  over-specialization.  At 
the  Alumni  dinner,  where  over  a  thousand 
sat  in  the  new  University  Hall,  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  spoke  on  the  unifying  influence 
of  a  great  university  as  a  molder  of  public 
opinion  and  a  teacher  of  true  catholicity. 
Judge  George  Gray  was  introduced  by 
President  Hadley  as  representing  the  type 
of  character  referred  to  by  Dr.  Abbott. 
The  unifying  influence  of  the  university 
upon  the  Nation  Judge  Gray  believed 
would  be  secured  by  the  democracy  of 
Yale  maintaining  itself,  and  preventing 
the  erection  of  barriers  between  class  and 
class.  "  There  are  no  classes  in  America," 
he  exclaimed ;  "  I  hate  the  name."  His 
experience  in  the  Coal  Strike  Commission, 
Judge  Gray  said,  assured  him  that  there 
were  to  be  no  conflicts  between  labor  and 
capital  which  could  not  be  peacefully 
settled  by  public  opinion,  now  growing  to 
be  the  governing  power  in  the  world. 
The  President's  table  at  the  dinner  was 
decorated  with  the  silver  plate  presented 
to  Ambassador  White  in  Germany,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  University.  The 
principal  piece  is  inset  with  the  gold 
medals  won  by  Mr.  White  in  his  under- 
graduate days.  Among  the  honorary 
degrees  conferred,  the  M.A.  was  bestowed 
on  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  of  Nev/  York,  Mr. 
George  S.  Hutchings,  the  organ-builder, 
and  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  our  Minister  to 
Venezuela,  whose  name  was  greeted  with 
vociferous  applause.  Professor  William 
H.  Brewer,  of  the  first  graduating  class 


in  the  Yale  Scientific  School  (\SS2\  and 
JiK^  George  Gray,  Chairman  of  the 
Coal  Commission,  received  the  LU-D. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  on 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  the  Rev.  William 
R.  Ricfaaids,  of  New  York. 


The  Harvard 


At  the  Harvard  Commence^ 
ni«it    1^46   degrees    were 
given.     The    doctorate    of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  twelve  persons, 
among  whom   were  ex-Governor  Crane, 
of    Massachusetts,    and    four     Harvard 
Professors — Adams  Sherman  Hill,  "lin- 
guist and  rhetorician/'  Nathaniel  South- 
gate  Shaler,  "  naturalist  and  humanist," 
Edward   Charles  Pickering,  "astronomi- 
cal inventor  and  discoverer,"  and  William 
James,  "psychologist  and  master  of  style." 
Thus  they  were  denominated  by  President 
Eliot.     Professor  James  at  the  Commence- 
ment dinner  made  a  happy  characteriza- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Harvard ;  after  stating^ 
that  he  held  no  bachelor's  d^r^e,  and 
therefore  was  "  a  little  outside  of  the  cir- 
cle of  the  children  of  the  house,"  he  said 
that  there  was  a  spirit  that  was  exempli- 
fied  by  those  who,  knowing  that   "  the 
spirit  of  elation  at  a  victory  over  Yale  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets," come  to  Harvard  from  the  outside 
"because    they  have   heard  that   she  is 
devoted    to   the  principles  of  individual 
vocation    and   free  choice,  .  .  .  because 
you    cannot   make   a   single,  one-ideaed 
regiment   out  of  a    Harvard   class.  .  .  . 
The  true  church  is  the  invisible  church. 
The  true  Harvard  is  the  invisible  Har- 
vard. .  .  .  The  day  when  it  can  be  said 
that   Harvard  stamps  a  single  hard  and 
fast   type  of  character  upon  her  children 
will  be  the  day  of  her  downfall."    Among 
the    Commencement  addresses  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  graduating  classes  was  a 
notable  one  by  a  negro,  Mr.  L.  P.  Hill,  on 
"  Religion  in  the  Education  of  the  Negro," 
in  which  he  declared  that  over-emphasis 
on  the  material  advancement  of  the  race 
meant  neglect  of  its  most  distinguishing 
trait,  its  religious  instinct,  and  that  edu- 
cation of  the  negro  ought  to  mean  the 
development  of  this  instinct,  perverse  and 
ill-balanced  as  it  often  is,  into  a  power 
for   moral    progress.     A^   "'""    ^^'    Beta 
Kappa  exercises  Carrol  ^ke 

with  eloquence  on  "  Ro  " 
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indicating  how  the  succession  of  dreamers 
of  a  perfect  state  had  fonned  present-day 
social  ideals ;  and  Le  Baron  Russell 
Briggs,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  recently  chosen  President 
of  RadcHffe  College,  read  a  poem  full  of 
spiritual  energy  and  optimism. 


other  couege  Note.  Among  Other  events  of 
special  note  in  the  col- 
lie world  may  be  mentioned  :  at  Am- 
herst, the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  college  observatory,  and  the  confer- 
ring of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  the  new 
Ambassador  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  Sir  ChenTung-Liang-Cheng,  who 
was  described  by  President  Harris  as 
a  "  lover  of  Amherst,  where  he  spent 
some  years  in  his  boyhood,  scholar  and 
diplomat,  honored  in  his  own  country  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  representative 
of  the  most  ancient  to  the  youngest  of 
the  great  national  stepping-stones  in  the 
Pacific ;"  at  Williams,  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel  and  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  upon  President  Pritcbett,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  on  Rollo  Ogden, 
editor  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post ;" 
at  Smith  College,  the  address  on  "  Men 
Who  Do  Things,"  by  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and 
the  graduating  of  the  large  class  of  241 
members ;  at  Radcliffe,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  founding  of  a  scholarship 
"  the  holder  of  which  is  to  devote  half  or 
more  of  her  time  to  the  original  investiga- 
tion of  some  great  problem  of  city  life  in 
Boston  ;"  the  fact  that  the  Agassiz  Fund 
for  a  building  for  the  social  life  of  the 
students  has  reached  the  sum  of  $1 17,000, 
and  the  recent  choice  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent for  Radcliffe,  Dr.  L.  R.  Briggs,  for 
many  years  Dean  of  Harvard  University ; 
at  Holyoke,  the  rendering  of  **  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  "  by  the  juniors  and 
the  extensive  reunions  of  graduates ;  at 
Dartmouth,  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  on  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  novelist,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  Admiral  Mahan  ;  at  Trinity, 
the  appointing  of  a  committee  to  consider 
♦he  raising  of  a  sum  of  five  million  dol- 
•  for  new  buildings  and  an  endowment ; 
ioit,  the  announcement  of  the  gift  of 


a  fifty-thousand-dollar  library  from  An- 
drew Carnegie ;  at  Wesleyan  (Middletown, 
Connecticut),  the  address  of  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  "  John  Wesley's  Place  in  His- 
tory," that  on  "  John  Wesley,  the  Man," 
by  Professor  Winchester,  and  a  poem 
on  the  same  subject  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.  The  week  has  also  been  the 
most  important  of  the  year  as  regards 
college  athletic  interests ;  at  New  Lon- 
don, Yale  was  victorious  in  three  success- 
ive boat  races  (the  University,  the  Fresh- 
men, and  that  between  four-oared  crews). 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  again  the  fact 
that  this — the  greatest  of  all  the  college 
athletic  events — passed  off  without  the 
slightest  dispute  or  question.  The  triple 
victory  of  Yale  on  the  water  was  to  some 
extent  offset  by  her  defeat  in  baseball  by 
both  the  Harvard  and  Princeton  nines. 
At  Poughkeepsie,  on  Friday,  Cornell 
duplicated  the  remarkable  performance 
of  Yale  by  also  winning  the  University, 
four-oar,  and  Freshmen  races  against  the 
competition  of  five  competing  colleges. 


With  a  view  both  of 
^'':f'rS^i,.'rd"''      Po^ible  commercial 

Chamber  of  Commerce       and        philanthropic 

benefits,  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  some  years 
ago  suggested  to  the  heads  of  factories 
and  stores  in  that  city  plans  tending  to 
better  the  conditions  of  the  wage-earner ; 
to  make  his  labor  more  effective;  above 
all,  to  bring  about  a  relation  between 
employer  and  employee  which  is  not  that 
of  mere  wage- payer  and  mere  wage-earner. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Cleveland  is  the  only 
city  in  the  world  in  which  such  a  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  purely  commer- 
cial organization  ;  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  watched  with  great  interest,  and 
from  many  cities  inquiries  have  constantly 
been  made  as  to  the  success  achieved. 
We  are  gratified  to  note  that  no  less  than 
seventy  Cleveland  establishments  have 
now  responded  to  the  Chamber's  sugges- 
tions. The  first  of  these  was  that  of  more 
adequate  sanitary  arrangements.  Manu- 
facturers of  paint,  for  instance,  now  em- 
ploy a  physician  who  makes  periodical 
visits  to  the  works,  examining  every  man  ; 
whereas  employees  were  formerly  fre- 
quently ill  from  the  effects  of  chemicals, 
since  the  new  plan  has  been  in  operation 
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a  whole  year  has  been  known  to  pass 
without  a  case  of  serious  illness.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  recommended  by 
the  Chamber  include,  however,  before 
everything,  light  and  well-ventilated  work- 
rooms, clean  windows  and  floors.  Sec- 
ondly, a  laborer  going  to  and  from  his 
work  is  frequently  obliged  to  wear  cloth- 
ing unBt  for  any  use  but  that  of  the  shop, 
because  there  is  no  opportunity  at  his 
place  of  work  to  care  for  clean  clothes. 
Hence  the  Chamber  has  recommended 
dressing-rooms  which  shall  contain  indi 
vidua!  lockers,  well-equipped  lavatories, 
and  also  baths,  both  shower  and  tub, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such 
as  to  make  baths  desirable.  Many  shops 
and  factories  have  adopted  these  sugges- 
tions ;  the  testimony  of  a  varnish  com- 
pany shows  that  the  introduction  of 
shower-baths  has  been  of  such  value 
for  both  men  and  women  that,  in  one  of 
its  departments  at  least,  the  use  of  the 
daily  bath  is  made  compulsory,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  large  machine  company  the 
placing  of  shower-baths  in  its  tempering 
department,  together  with  a  permission  to 
the  men  to  bathe  each  day  on  the  com- 
pany's time,  was  so  much  appreciated  by 
the  men  that  they  also  took  a  bath  on 
their  own  time  before  going  home. 

The  Cleveland  Cham- 
iadu.tri.i  solidarity    ^^^  ^j^^  recommended, 

not  only  that  rooms  should  be  set 
iside  so  that  employees  could  gather 
around  tables  to  eat  lunch  in  a  proper 
manner,  but  also  for  the  provision  by  the 
Company  of  suitable  food  at  cost.  Both 
of  these  recommendations  have  been 
largely  followed.  The  average  cost  of 
an  entire  lunch  is  about  ten  cents,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

Soup,  two  and  three  cents ;  roast  meats, 
three  to  six  cents;  potatoes,  one  cent;  beef 
stew,  three  cents ;  Ham  bare  steak,  two  cents ; 
sandwiches,  two  cents ;  pudding,  three  cents ; 
pies,  three  cents ;  tea  and  coffee,  one  cent. 
Closely  connected  with  the  lunch-rooms 
are  rest-rooms,  which  the  Chamber  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  a  number  of 
places  ;  in  two  instances  a  piano  has  been 
provided  for  the  employees.  This  leads 
naturally  to  the  recommendation  of  read- 
ing-rooms and  libraries,  which  has  received 
so  wide  an  appreciation  that  the  library 
of  one  of  the  hardware  companies  now 


has  a  circulation  of  about  five  hundred 
volumes  a  month.  Again,  the  Chamber 
recommendtfd  that  classes  be  organized 
in  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  par- 
ticular industry  in  which  the' employees 
are  interested ;  and  the  evening  classes  in 
mechanical  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  Eng- 
lish, established  by  a  machine  company, 
are  now  attended  by  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  Chamber  also  suggested 
prizes  for  plans  concerning  new  methods 
of  manufacture  ;  in  this  way  the  employees 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  their  employers. 
Two  hardware  companies  now  each  pay 
out  a  hundred  dollars  every  six  months 
for  such  suggestions  as  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  The  Chamber's  endeavor 
has  also  covered  the  work  of  improving 
factory  surroundings ;  it  is  now  prac- 
tically demonstrated  that  by  lawns  and 
fiower-beds  a  whole  section  of  the  city  may 
be  altered  at  an  astonishingly  small  cost, 
making  an  unsightly  neighborhood  clean 
and  attractive.  Other  suggestions  include 
(1)  sbmmer  outings,  which  have  now  be- 
come so  common  that  last  year  very  many 
establishments  closed  their  places  for  one 
day,  paying  full  wages,  the  day  being 
spent  in  recreation ;  and  (2)  banquets  to 
employees — during  the  past  three  years, 
for  its  annual  banquet,  one  large  concern 
has  taken  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  itself.  We  believe  that  the 
persistent  application  in  every  place  of 
such  admirable  methods  as  these  would 
result  in  a  more  intelligent,  efficient,  and 
companionable  relation  between  employer 
and  employee.  Where  there  are  such 
relations  of  mutual  regard  and  respect 
between  the  employer  and  employed  there 
are  few  strikes. 

Impertinence  Rebuked    The  Re V.  R.  C.  Filling- 

ham  IS  **  one  born  out 
of  due  time."  He  has  a  sixteenth-century 
conscience,  and  either  has  never  heard 
that  in  this  country  people  are  permitted 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience,  or  does  not  know 
what  that  phrase  means.  He  is  a  vicar 
of  Hexton  in  England,  has  come  to  this 
country  on  a  visit,  has  found  ceremonials 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  the  diocese  of  New  York  which 
offend  his  conscience,  and  has  thereupon 
written   a   curiouslv  dictatorial   letter  to 
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Bishop  Potter,  calling  upon  him  **  to  take 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandalous 
and  idolatrous  proceedings/'  and  warning 
him  that  if  this  is  not  done  he  may  feel 
it  his  duty,  accompanied  by  **  a  band  of 
friends,"  "  by  forcible  action  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to<^this  matter." 
This  letter  he  sent  to  the  press,  so  that  it 
reached  the  public  before  it  reached  the 
Bishop^  Bishop  Potter  has  replied  to  it 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  counsel, 
"  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  by 
informing  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  that  such  a  disturbance 
has  been  threatened,  and  advising  him  to 
have  a  police  force  present  to  throw  the 
interrupting  clergyman  and  his  band  of 
friends  into  the  street  if  they  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  threat,  and  he  has  sent  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Filling- 
ham,  with  the  hint  that  ''  only  a  lunatic 
could  suppose  that  the  Church  in  New 
York  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England."  The  Bishop's  answer 
appears  to  have  been  effectual,  for  it  is 
stated  that  this  strenuous  reformer  will 
sail  for  England  July  l,and  will  do  nothing 
further  in  the  controversy  now,  but  "  still 
promises  to  return  next  spring  and  actively 
combat  ritualism."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  interim  he  will  learn  that,  under 
the  laws  of  this  country,  the  rector  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  could  put  up  a  statue  of 
Buddha  and  burn  incense  to  it,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so;  and  that  only  the  authorities 
of  his  own  Church  could  interpose  any 
effectual  objection.  We  do  not  admire  the 
ceremonialism  which  imitates  the  methods 
of  Rome  without  having  the  doctrine  of 
Rome  to  make  that  ceremonialism  signifi- 
cant; but  even  if  Mr.  Fillingham  were 
right,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  were  as  "  idola- 
trous "  as  he  thinks  them,  they  would 
be  entirely  within  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  does  not  prohibit 
idolatry. 

The  importance  of  the 
'^TtZ'^B^i^^   work  done  by  the  Amer- 

ican  Tract  Society  is  evi- 
dent from  various  particulars  of  its  seventy- 
eighth  annual  report.  On  one  hand  the 
half-million  immigrants  arriving  at  Ellis 
Island,  on  the  other  hand  the  unchurched 
r^ions  in  various  States,  both  new  and 
old,  present  inviting  opportunities  for  the 


circulation  of  Christian  literature.  This 
is  in  general  what  the  Society  undertakes 
to  do  for  people  of  all  tongues  spoken  in 
this  country.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are 
almost  a  million  Slovaks,  Croats,  Poles, 
etc.,  in  New  England  half  a  million  French- 
Canadians.  Seventy-seven  colporters  were 
engaged  last  year  in  circulating  the  issues 
of  the  Society  among  the  motley  elements 
of  our  population,  foreign  and  native, 
mostly  by  sale,  sometimes  by  gift  In 
view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  temp- 
tations besetting  the  immigrant  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  country,  its  opportunities 
and  its  perils,  it  would  seem  that  a  most 
useful  kind  of  tracts  for  gratuitous  circu- 
lation would  give  practical  counsels  as  to 
the  way  to  material  prosperity,  what  things 
to  care  for,  what  things  to  beware  of, 
rules  for  health,  etc. 


Anarchy  in  Delaware 

The  facts  respecting  the  tragedy  of  the 
last  week  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  apart 
from  certain  gruesome  details,  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  A  negro  murdered 
a  young  girl  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar and  revolting  brutality.  The  coro- 
ner's jury  on  investigation  fastened  the 
crime  upon  him.  The  court,  asked  to 
summon,  as  it  had  legal  authority  to  do, 
a  special  grand  jury,  that  the  criminal 
might  have  speedy  trial  and  punishment, 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  set 
a  bad  precedent  Then  a  mob  variously 
composed,  but  including  undoubtedly 
some  reputable  citizens,  broke  into  the 
workhouse  where  the  negro  was  confined, 
carried  him  to  a  point  near  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  and  burned  him  at  the  stake. 
One  of  the  lynchers,  Cornell  by  name, 
was  arrested,  a  second  mob  demanded 
his  release,  a  judge  was  found  who  gave 
an  order  for  his  release  on  bail,  although 
he  was  charged  with  murder,  and  murder 
is  not  a  bailable  offense;  subsequently 
the  charge  was  changed  to  homicide. 
Passion  breeds  passion.  The  night  of  the 
mob,  violence  was  offered  in  the  streets 
to  innocent  and  unoffending  negroes ;  the 
night  following  the  release  of  Cornell  by 
the  mob  a  number  of  negroes  in  the  city 
armed  themselves  and  marched  through 
the  streets  in  ugly  mood,  and  several 
street  fights  took  place  between  negroes 
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and  white  men,  with  some  shooting;  four 
men  were  more  or  less  seriously  wounded. 
If  the  daily  press  is  to  be  believed,  either 
the  municipal  authorities  are  paralyzed 
with  terror  and  dare  not  act,  or  they  share 
the  feeling  against  the  negroes  which 
these  events  have  stimulated,  and  are 
willing  that  the  negroes  should  be  terror- 
ized. Their  apparent  supineness  and 
inaction  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  except 
on  one  or  the  other  hypothesis.  The 
events  suggest  some  lessons  which  all  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
of  Delaware,  should  take  to  heart. 

I.  The  refusal  of  the  court  to  sum- 
mon a  special  grand  jury,  and  thus  give  to 
the  indignant  Commonwealth  a  speedy 
execution  of  justice,  was  a  blunder  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  To  say  that  power 
conferred  upon  the  court  for  just  such 
exigencies  as  this  cannot  be  exercised 
because  it  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
past  is  to  assume  that  new  conditions 
never  call  for  new  action  ;  to  refuse  such 
speedy  trial  lest  it  shall  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent for  future  cases,  where  no  such  neces- 
sity exists,  is  to  assume  that  the  court 
cannot  in  the  future  exercise  a  wise 
judgment  adapted  to  future  needs;  to 
refuse  a  speedy  trial  because  prejudice  is 
hot  against  the  prisoner  is,  as  the  event 
proves,  exactly  the  way  to  inflame  that 
prejudice  into  a  conflagration  which  only 
blood  can  extinguish.  That  the  delay  of 
criminal  proceedings  for  the  punishment 
of  crime  is  the  provoking  cause  of  many 
such  acts  of  mob  violence  is  a  fact  which 
we  should  think  would  at  last  be  recog- 
nized by  our  courts  of  justice.  That  it 
is  important  that  punishment  should  be 
prompt  as  well  as  sure  is  a  truth  which 
they  seem  to  us  to  ignore.  The  accused 
has  rights  and  they  ought  to  be  safe- 
guarded ;  but  the  community  also  have 
rights,  and  too  often  they  are  not  safe- 
guarded. One  of  these  rights  it  is  to 
have  such  a  criminal  as  George  White 
brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offense  inflicted  before  the 
memory  of  the  offense  itself  has  grown 
dim.  Either  by  legislative  action  or  by  a 
change  in  judicial  sentiment,  all  criminal 
trials  should  be  so  expedited  that  acquittal 
or  conviction  may  follow  immediately  on 
the  crime.  The  American  Nemesis  goes 
on  crutches  and  quite  too  slowly,  not  merely 
for  American  patience,  but  for  the  require- 


ments of  justice  and  the  protection  of 
the  community.  The  Delaware  court  has 
sacrificed  justice  to  professionalism. 

II.  This  may  and  probably  does  account 
for  the  mob,  but  does  not  excuse  it. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  community 
has  a  right  to  take  tlie  law  into  its  own 
hands.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  They 
exist  only  when,  through  the  utter  failure 
of  the  ordinary  and  legal  methods  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  society  is  in  some 
sense  resolved  into  its  original  elements. 
That  condition  of  affairs  did  not  exist  in 
Delaware.  There  is  no  suspicion  that 
the  courts  in  Delaware  are  purchasable ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  White  had  no  money 
to  purchase  the  court  even  if  it  had  been 
purchasable.  The  prejudice  for  the  negro 
race  is  not  so  strong  in  Delaware  that  its 
citizens  need  fear  lest  popular  clamor 
prevent  the  conviction  of  a  negro.  The 
suggestion  that  the  jails  are  insecure 
and  that  the  criminal  might  escape  is 
hardly  to  be  taken  seriously  ;  it  is  certain 
that  his  only  hope  for  even  a  short  lease 
of  life  lay  in  his  remaining  in  jail,  a  fact 
which  he  knew  only  too  well. 

The  action  of  the  mob  was  not  dictated 
by  reason,  but  by  passion.  The  mob  was 
not  bent  on  executing  justice,  but  on 
indulging  itself  in  revenge.  The  New 
York  "  Times "  gives  a  list  of  eighteen 
lynchings  perpetrated  in  the  United  States 
since  January  1  ;  that  is  three  a  month. 
Of  these,  fourteen  have  taken  place  in 
the  Southern  States.  Two  of  the  victims 
were  white  men,  the  rest  were  negroes ; 
of  these  victims  four  have  been  burned  at 
the  stake.  In  addition  to  this  are  such 
riotings  as  are  at  this  writing  accompany- 
ing the  city  car  strike  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  those  sporadic  acts  of  violence, 
and  occasionally  of  murder,  which  have 
accompanied  other  strikes.  What  does 
this  signify  ?     Whither  does  it  tend  ? 

He  reads  history  to  little  purpose  who 
does  not  see  in  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  a 
peril  to  the  Republic  far  greater  than 
from  any  form  of  imperialism.  The 
greatest  peril  to  democracy  arises  from 
its  lack  of  self-restraint.  It  is  an  old 
copy-book  maxim,  as  true  as  it  is  ancient, 
Anger  is  a  brief  madness.  When  the 
boys  call  iheir  angry  fellow  "  mad,"  they 
speak  more  truly  than  they  know.  In 
such  a  mob  as  that  at  Wilmington  we  see 
a  city   mad.     For  the   hour,  it   is  truly 
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insane.  And  any  despotism,  however  base, 
is  better  than  government  by  a  lunatic 
asylum.  It  is  because  democracies  realize 
this  that  they  have  in  the  past  abandoned 
democracy  for  imperialism.  Sulla  and 
Marius  preceded  Caesar;  Robespierre, 
Napoleon  I. ;  the  peril  of  revolutionary 
Socialism  made  possible  the  coup  dktat  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  first  duty  of  all  pa- 
triots to-day  is  to  band  together,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  popularity,  at  whatever  risk 
to  person,  at  whatever  temporary  disad- 
vantage to  the  community,  at  whatever 
delay  or  even  apparent  sacrifice  of  justice, 
to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  law.  For 
the  sovereignty  of  law  is  to  the  community 
what  the  sovereignty  .of  reason  is  to  the 
individual — sanity;  and  the  rule  of  the 
mob  is  to  the  community  what  the  rule  of 
the  passions  is  to  the  individual — madness. 
III.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  such 
utterances  as  that  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellwood,  of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wilmington,  deserve  the  con- 
demnation of  all  right-minded  and  intelli- 
gent, citizens.  We  quote  from  the  report 
in  the  New  York  "  Sun :" 

Mr.  Ellwood's  sermon  at  the  Olivet  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Sunday  evening  was  on 
**  Should  the  Murderer  of  Miss  Bishop  be 
Lynched  ?"  He  displayed  in  the  pulpit  leaves 
spattered  with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  His 
sermon  pictured  the  crime,  and  after  an  appeal 
to  the  judges  to  reverse  their  refusal  to  order 
a  spceay  trial  of  the  negro,  he  said :  **  And. 
honorable  Judges,  if  you  do  not  hear  and  heea 
these  appeals  and  that  prisoner  should  be 
taken  out  and  lynched,  then  let  me  say  to  you. 
with  a  full  realization  of  the  responsibility  ot 
mv  words,  even  as  Nathan  said  to  King  David 
of  old  after  his  soldiers  had  ki!led  Uriah, 
*  Thou  art  the  man ' — so  I  would  say  to  you, 
the  responsibility  for  lynching  would  be  yours 
for  delaying  the  execution  of  the  law.** 

It  is  true  that  he  added  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  lynching  until  September,  and 
then  only  in  case  the  criminal  was  acquitted 
by  some  technicality,  but  this  was  as  if  one 
should  pour  kerosene  on  a  pile  of  wood, 
touch  the  match  to  it,  and  bid  it  not  burn. 
In  noble  contrast  to  this  inflammatory 
utterance  was  the  open  letter  of  the  father 
of  the  murdered  girl  to  the  people,  A 
few  sentences  from  this  letter  exhibit  its 
just  and  Christian  spirit: 

Dear  Friends:  .  .  .  You  have  helped  us 
bear  our  sorrow,  made  a  hundredfold  more 
Intense  by  a  most  revolting  crime.  Our  cup 
of  bitterness  is  full,  and  we  ask  you  to  join  us 
in  our  appeal  to  all  citizens  of  our  Common- 


wealth to  refrain  from  violence.  The  officers 
believe  that  they  have  all  evidence  necessary 
to  convict  the  prisoner,  and  without  doubt  as 
soon  as  the  court  can  reach  his  case  he  will 
receive  sentence  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  his 
atrocious  crime.  If  he  can  be  legally  tried 
this  month,  by  all  means  let  justice  be  swift; 
but  if  not,  then  let  us  wait  calmly  until  the 
law,  in  its  majesty,  may  remove  the  vile  wretch 
from  society.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  try  to  atone  for 
one  crime,  no  matter  how  hellish,  by  commit- 
ting another.    Sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.  Bishop. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  press  and  pulpit 
should  speak  at  such  a  time.  The  aim  of 
all  men  who  have  the  public  ear  should 
be  to  allay  passion,  and  bring  the  right- 
eous wTath  of  the  community  under  the 
dominion  of  its  conscience  and  its  reason. 
We  are  very  glad  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ellwood  stands  apparently  alone  in  bad 
pre-eminence.  The  clerg>'  of  Wilmington, 
without,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  dissenting 
voice,  have  put  on  record  by  public  reso- 
lution their  condemnation  of  the  mob  in 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  we  put  on  record  our  sense 
of  sorrow,  indignation,  and  shame  at  the  law- 
lessness and  anarchistic  demonstration  that 
have  brought  reproach  upon  our  Common- 
wealth ;  that  we  call  upon  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions to  condemn  and  repudiate  such  law- 
lessness and  inhumanitv  as  have  shocked  not 
simply  our  own  people,  but  the  Nation  at 
large  ;  that  we,  in  and  through  the  pulpit,  insist 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  law  and  the  necessity 
for  confiding  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
our  courts  of  justice. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ellwood  joined  in  this 
utterance.  We  hope  that  he  did.  If  so, 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  give  expression 
to  this  his  conviction  before  the  riot. 

IV.  Apropos  of  the  burning  of  a  negro 
in  Belleville,  Illinois,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
the  colored  pastor  of  a  church  in  that 
town  is  reported  to  have  given  to  his  negro 
congregation  the  following  counsel : 

My  Master  said,  **  If  there  is  no  sword 
here,  sell  your  coat  and  get  one.**  If  lynching 
and  burning  do  not  cease,  I  say  to  every  black 
man,  Sell  your  coat  and  get  a  gun. 

Worse  counsel  could  not  be  given  to 
the  negro.  If  the  race  war  should  ever 
become  a  war  in  reality,  tragic  as  it 
would  be  to  the  whole  country,  it  would  be 
doubly  so  to  the  Afro-American.  It  would 
be  ignorance  pitted  against  intelligence, 
poverty  against  wealth,  weakness  against 
strength,  ten  millions  against  sixty  mill- 
ions. The  appeal  of  the  negro  must  be 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  •*'** 
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u>  his  fears.  And  that  appeal  wiU  not  be 
in  vain ;  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  That 
A^^pcjd  has  woo  for  him  emancipation; 
or.ienship;  ctnl  rights;  a  public  school 
s\^4««i  fweh'  opened  to  him.  Bad,  inde- 
fcnsiKy  bad,  as  the  lynchings  are,  they 
ai^  the'  acts  of  the  few ;  they  are  episodes ; 
xhcv  do  not  represent  the  Nation ;  they 
are  the  crimes  of  its  madmen.  The 
J^>^  yv*l  must  be  from  America  drunk  with 
»x^vvK^n  to  America  sober.  The  action  of 
the  courts  in  C^eorgia  and  Alabama  m 
regard  to  the  peonage  cases,  and  the 
jMv>tt*ts  of  the  clergy  in  Wilmington,  mdi- 
*  Att^  that  public  opinion  is  crystallizing  to 
assert  itself,  not  only  in  formal  resolution, 
but  al'^  in  vigorous  judicial  action,  in 
l^>*Hk^ronAtion  alike  of  the  mad  passion  of 
th<^  wKib  and  of  the  calculating  avance  of 
^^  oiM>ressi>r.  To  arm  the  n^^ro  would 
vu^^sify  the  passion  without  protectmg 
the  negro  from  it.  To  the  press,  the  pul- 
wt  and  the  courts  of  justice,  white  and 
{>;4ck  are  to  look  for  the  protection  of  the 
»cfiTv>  from  the  passion  of  the  mob,  and 
Kv  the  protection  of  the  State  from  over- 
throw by  practical  anarchy. 

A     French     Educational 
Ideal 

At  this  moment,  when  governmental  ac- 
tii>n  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  orders, 
and  especially  teaching  orders  and  schools, 
is  agitating  France  and  interesting  the 
whole  worid,  an  educational  movement  of 
the  very  highest  importance,  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  influencing  the  official 
and  moral  outlook  in  France,  is  worth 
recalling.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  French  in  1871 
was  a  critical  examination  by  the  French 
of  their  school  systems ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  nation  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  thoroughness  of  this 
self-criticism  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  whole  educational  system  was  re- 
organized. The  military  army  of  France 
was  practically  destroyed,  but  it  was  re- 
placed by  such  an  army  of  school-teachers 
as  France  never  possessed  before.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  of  reor- 
ganization was  Ernest  Lavisse,  the  leader 
and  inspirer  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Youth  of  France.  M.  Lavisse  is  the  his- 
torian and  professor  of  history  in   the 


Sorbonne,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
people,  the  foremost  educator  in  France 
to-day.  He  might  have  taken  as  his 
motto  Jules  Simon *;5  famous  phrase,  "  The 
nation  that  has  the  best  schools  is  the  first 
nation  in  the  world.  If  it  is  not  so  to-day, 
it  will  be  so  to-morrow."  These  words, 
spoken  in  the  throes  of  a  great  defeat, 
were  prophetic ;  they  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  for  educational 
reconstruction. 

Without  ostentation,  using  educational 
methods,  the  little  group  of  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  ability  to  whom 
Lavisse  belongs  have  been  steadily  ex- 
tending their  influence  throughout  France. 
Of  that  group  The  Outlook  has  frequently 
had  occasion  to  speak;  Desjardins,  De 
Vogii^,  and  M.  Charles  Wagner,  whose 
"  Youth,"  "  Justice,"  and  later  "  The  Sim- 
pie  Life  "  have  been  so  widely  read  in 
this  country,  are  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, and  represent  all  that  is  best  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  French 
people.  That  movement  has  been  emi- 
nently social  in  its  character,  laying  its 
methods  on  the  solidity  of  interest  between 
all  classes ;  it  has  touched  the  highest 
education,  and  interested  itself  in  the  low- 
est ;  it  has  affected  the  universities  and 
organized  collies  and  schools  for  work- 
ingmen.  These  men  stand  for  free  edu- 
cation in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
for  secular  education  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  the  word.  This  education  M.  Lavisse 
calls  laic.  His  definition  of  the  aims  of 
the  movement  not  only  brings  out  the 
specific  things  for  which  it  works,  but 
also  its  spirit ;  and  at  this  moment,  when 
France  is  agitated  as  she  has  not  been  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  the  noble  ideals 
of  this  little  group  Of  men  who  stand  for 
freedom,  for  intelligence,  for  justice,  and 
for  toleration  are  well  worth  recalling : 

"To  be  a  laic  is  not  to  limit  human 
thought  to  the  visible  horizon,  nor  to  inter- 
dict man  from  the  dream  of,  and  tha 
perpetual  search  for,  God.  It  /x  to  stanl 
up  for  the  effort  of  duty  in  our  present 
life. 

"  It  is  not  wishing  to  do  violence  to  old 
beliefs,  it  is  not  scorning  the  consciences 
that  are  still  held  by  their  charm.  It  is 
denying  to  religions  that  pass  away  in 
time  the  right  to  govern  humanity  that 
endures  for  aye. 

"  It  is  not  hating  such  and  such  a  church, 
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nor  all  churches  taken  together:  it  is 
fighting  that  spirit  of  hatred  in  religions 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  vio 
lence,  bloodshed,  and  ruin.  To  be  a  laic 
is  not  to  consent  to  the  subjection  of  rea- 
son to  immutable  dogma,  nor  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  human  mind  before  the 
incomprehensible :  it  is  to  make  profit  out 
of  no  ignorance  whatsoever. 

"  It  is  to  believe  that  life  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  being  lived ;  it  />  to  love  this 
life  and  to  refuse  to  accept  such  a  defini- 
tion of  it  as  that  the  '  earth  is  a  vale  of 
tears/  and  not  to  admit  that  tears  are 
necessary  and  beneficial  and  suffering  is 
providential ;  it  is  to  make  profit  out  of 
no  misery  whatsoever. 

"  It  is  not  to  relegate  to  a  judge  sitting 
outside  of  this  life  the  care  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  of 
redressing  injustice  and  consoling  those 
who  weep :  it  />  to  give  battle  to  evil  in 
the  name  of  justice. 

"  To  be  a  laic  is  to  have  three  virtues  : 
Charity,  that  is,  love  of  men  ;  Hope,  that 
is,  the  goodly  feeling  that  a  day  will  come 
in  distant  posterity  when  shall  be  realized 
those  dreams  of  justice,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness that  our  far-away  ancestors  made, 
looking  up  to  the  heavens ;  Faith,  that  is, 
the  will  to  believe  in  the  victorious  utility 
of  perpetual  effort" 


The    Victims    of    the 


Whirlpool 


The  period  of  prosperity  through  which 
the  country  is  passing  brings  out  both 
its  strength  and  weakness ;  its  practical 
force  and  skill,  and  the  lack  of  spiritual 
ideas  and  of  social  training  of  many  of 
those  to  whom  wealth  has  come  so  sud- 
denly or  so  rapidly  that  they  have  not 
been  educated  to  use  it  with  intelligence. 
To  use  money  wisely  is  an  art  which 
many  people  never  learn  ;  to  become  rich 
without  education  means,  for  such  peo- 
ple, a  revelation  of  poverty  of  resources, 
of  lack  of  poise  and  of  good  taste.  Recent 
events  in  the  financial  world  have  shown 
more  than  one  able  man  confused  and 
carried  off  his  feet  by  a  prosperity  which 
outran  his  education.  The  papers  are 
full  of  stories  of  things  said  and  done  by 
so-called  society  people  which   indicate 


the  most  rudimentary  ideas  of  the  uses  of 
wealth,  and  the  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
senses  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which 
are  to  be  gotten  only  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  cultivated  tastes.  To  spend  enor- 
mously on  the  mere  machinery  of  living, 
on  great  establishments,  yachts,  automo- 
biles, horses,  elaborate  dress,  novel  or 
extravagrant  entertainments,  is  to  make 
plain  the  fact,  which  sensible  people 
would  be  anxious  to  conceal,  that  the 
only  use  to  which  money  can  be  put  is 
the  service  of  the  body. 

The  amusements  of  many  of  the  unedu- 
cated rich  are  pitifully  puerile ;  their  tastes 
painfully  crude ;  their  manners  deplorably 
bad ;  their  way  of  living  conspicuously  vul- 
gar. Each  vies  with  the  other  in  the  attempt 
to  do  things  a  little  more  elaborately,  to 
spend  larger  sums,  to  cater  a  little  more 
successfully  to  the  news  columns  of  the 
yellow  journals.  The  hollowness  of  this 
kind  of  social  life,  its  crude  travesty  of 
genuine  social  life,  its  corrupting  tendency, 
are  increasingly  plain  to  all  who  know  it 
The  note  is  forced,  the  pace  killing,  and 
the  blight  of  womanly  qualities  and  the 
decay  of  manly  strength  which  come  with 
this  abnormal  and  unwholesome  way  of 
living  inevitable. 

There  are  hosts  of  people  of  wealth 
who  know  how  to  live  with  elegance  but 
without  ostentatious  display,  who  spend 
great  incomes  with  intelligence  and  with 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  who  invest 
life  with  charm  and  dignity  by  calling  to 
their  aid  the  resources  of  culture  in  all 
forms.  Such  people  are  the  saving  ele- 
ment in  that  society  in  this  country  which 
commands  great  wealth  and  will  grow 
richer  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  the  vulgar 
rich  and  the  so-called  "  smart  set "  who 
show  the  worst  side  of  human  nature  to 
the  world  by  their  display,  their  vulgarity 
of  taste,  their  craving  for  sensation.  If 
American  society  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  excessive  eating,  drinking,  dressing, 
and  cheap  frivolity,  influential  people 
everywhere  must  refuse  to  go  with  the  tide 
and  hold  fast  to  the  highest  standards  of 
social  refinement  and  moral  purity. 

In  "The  People  of  the  Whirlpool," 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Macmillan 
Company,  the  process  of  social  deteriora- 
tion, of  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
manners,  so  painfully  ajj||»arent  in  modern 
society  i|||£  and  abrr    -    is  sketched  by  a 
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woman  who  evidently  writes  from  ample 
knowledge,  who  is  keen  without  bitter- 
ness, satirical  without  malice,  and  pre- 
eminently sane  and  clear  in  her  judgments. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  frivolity  and 
hardness  of  the  mere  spenders  of  money 
and  climbers  of  the  social  ladder,  she 
draws  a  charming  picture  of  a  natural, 
wholesome,  human  family  life;  in  touch 
with  nature  on  every  side;  full  of  the 
resources  of  affection,  intelligence,  kindly 
interest  in  others;  with  a  sense  of  humor 
which  is  at  once  a  delight  and  a  safe- 
guard. With  this  normal  home  life  and 
the  simple  life  of  the  country  folk  of  the 
neighborhood  are  contrasted  the  rush, 
noise,  show,  and  emptiness  of  the  life  of 
a  group  of  newly  rich  people  and  of 
people  anxious  to  achieve  social  promi- 
nence, who  have  built  up  a  summer  colony 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  story  is  quiet, 
discursive,  thoroughly  wholesome  and  en- 
joyable, and  all  the  more  effective  because 
it  avoids  the  didactic  method  and  mood. 
Nothing  could  be  more  strikingly  unlike 
the  atmosphere  of  the  "  smart  set  "  than 
the  refreshing, fragrance-laden  atmosphere 
of  the  garden  in  which  they  live  who 
refuse  to  be  drawn  into  the  Whirlpool. 

There  is  something  so  pitifully  meager 
and  unsatisfying,  so  spiritually  shabby,  in 
the  lives  of  many  very  rich  women  espe- 
cially, that  one  longs  to  put  such  a  book  as 
"  The  People  of  the  Whiripool "  into  their 
hands  as  a  gospel  of  genuine  social  life. 
There  are  many  of  these  unfortunates 
who  are  wasting  time  and  health  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  splendidly  dreary 
entertainments,  who  are  driving  automo- 
biles at  breakneck  speed  for  the  sake  of 
a  new  sensation,  and  who  are  often  on 
the  verge  of  moral  disaster,  not  because 
their  instincts  are  bad,  but  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  entertain  themselves, 
who  would  rejoice  if  some  one  showed 
them  how  to  escape  into  a  sweet,  natural, 
interesting  way  of  living.  To  "  The  Peo- 
ple of  the  Whirlpool,"  who  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  senses  the  happiness  which 
can  be  gotten  only  out  of  the  soul,  this 
story  will  come  as  a  message  of  hope  and 
peace ;  to  others  it  will  be  a  confirmation 
of  the  determination,  in  an  age  of  great 
temptation,  to  live  in  the  affections,  in  the 
intellect,  close  to  Nature,  and  with  a  deep 
joy  of  service  in  every  day's  work  and 
rest. 


The  Spectator 

**Vindicable  neutrality;  that's  the  name 
for  it,"  said  Croaker,  after  eloquent  advo- 
cacy of  his  latest  hobby.  The  silence  of 
the  Spectator  evidently  disappointed  him ; 
he  was  unprepared  for  what  was  intended 
as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  workings 
of  vindicable  neutrality.  Nor  did  the 
Spectator  repeat  aloud  what  he  was  saying 
to  himself : 
"  For  that  which  is  or  is  not  in  the  head, 

A  sounding  phrase  will  serve  you  in  good 
stead.'^ 

The  Spectator  could  indorse  in  a  meas- 
ure what  Croaker  had  been  saying  in 
advocacy  of  vindicable  neutrality— that 
the  prevailing  tendency  to  compel  an 
expression  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  all  that  one  may  say  should 
be  checked  somehow  and  effectually. 
"We  reveal  weakness,  not  strength,  of 
character  in  our  readiness  to  take  sides  at 
once,  when  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  our  so  doing,  no  moral  obligation  in 
the  matter.  The  fear  of  being  accused  of 
cowardice  in  opinion,  of  vague  and  uncer- 
tain conviction,  leads  many  into  a  parti- 
sanship that  is  insincere,  to  say  the  least." 
History  was  full  of  examples  of  vindicable 
neutrality — ^what  an  army  of  martyrs ;  he 
would  make  a  catalogue,  perhaps  a  book, 
about  them  some  day.  Then  the  Pleasures 
of  Vindicable  Neutrality ;  what  a  field  for 
an  essayist,  he  thought,  with  a  lingering 
glance  at  the  niche  where  his  essayists 
were  treasured.  President  Eliot's  reply, 
when  asked  recently  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  future  President  of  Har- 
vard, illustrated,  in  Croaker's  estimation, 
the  tact  of  the  trained  neutralist :  **  I  am 
not  thinking  at  all."  How  few,  compar- 
atively, really  knew  the  pleasure  of  not 
thinking  at  all — ^that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sides — upon  many  subjects  distract- 
ing the  public  peace.  Had  the  Spectator 
ever  thought  how  constantly  he  was  called 
upon  to  express  decided  partisanship  in 
the  petty  'ordinary  affairs  of  his  social 
life?  Verily,  the  Pleasures  of  Neutrality 
were  as  rare  as  the  tiny  first  editions  of 
Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope "  and 
Rogers's  "  Pleasiu*es  of  Memory.** 

Then  the  club  woman  of  the  circle 
spoke  up  with  spirit.    She  hoped  forever 
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to  be  delivered  from  attendance  upon 
those  sessions  of  her  club  at  which  nobody 
knew  which  side  anybody  was  on.  What 
was  it  George  Eliot  said  ?  She  must  quote 
from  memory :  "  Better  a  wrong  faith  than 
a  waning,  better  a  false  faith  than  no 
faith  at  all."  If  ever  there  was  a  dull,  a 
deadly  dull,  meeting  of  the  club,  it  was 
when  the  neutrals  were  in  majority.  **  Vin- 
dicable  neutrality!"  She  would  add  a 
topic  to  her  programme.  No,  she  had 
better  not,  erasing  her  entry ;  it  would  only 
lead  them  upon  forbidden  ground — the 
suffragist  and  the  prohibition  questions. 

The  subject  led  the  Spectator  into  many 
pleasant  byways  of  thought.  He  is  a  con- 
vert to  vindicable  neutrality.  He  can  see 
that  its  full  enjo>'ment  demands  special 
training  in  tactful  vigilance  against  sudden 
and  hard-pressed-f or  committal.  "There's 
nothing  Jike  a  good  story— the  more  in- 
applicable the  better,"  said  Croaker,  "  in 
case  of  sudden  emergency.  A  sequence 
between  your  story  and  the  subject  dis- 
cussed might,  and  probably  would,  jeop- 
ardize your  neutrality.  In  the  groping  for 
the  connection  following  the  story  (few 
are  ready  to  admit  themselves  unable  to 
see  the  point  intended)  comes  your  chance 
to  change  the  subject,  if  somebody  doesn't 
cap  your  story  at  once,  as  in  all  probability 
somebody  will.  Then,  if  you  get  ahead  by 
telling  one  still  better,  you  will  have  ex- 
perienced the  peculiar  delight  known  only 
to  those  who  succeed  in  defending  an 
assault  upon  their  neutrality." 

Now,  on  the  finest  residence  avenue  in  a 
certain  small  city  the  Spectator  knows  of,  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  has  built  a 
wall  nine  feet  high  around  his  extensive, 
park-like  grounds.  They  are  the  only 
grounds  on  the  avenue  that  are  inclosed. 
Only  through  the  iron  gateways  may  a 
glimpse  now  be  had  of  the  wide  sweep  of 
velvety  lawn,  the  gay  flower-beds,  all  that 
has  been  open  to  the  public  so  long  that  to 
be  shut  out  is  bitter  grievance  indeed. 
That  costly  wall  has  aroused  popular 
indignation  against  its  builder;  it  has 
already  cost  him  a  coveted  political  nom- 
ination and  the  cordial  greeting  of  many 
old  friends,  not  a  few  of  the  property- 
owners  in  its  vicinity  believing  it  to  be  a 
damage  to  the  surrounding  real  estate. 
This  sentiment  expressed  by  a  leading 


paper  of  the  city  is  the  voice  of  the  major- 
ity of  his  fellow-citizens:  ".  .  .  It  is  an 
attack  upon  the  true  idea  of.  American 
democracy,  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  feudahsm,  to  introduce  the  features  of 
Continental  aristocracy.  What  would  our 
beautiful  avenue  be  like  with  a  similar 
wall  on  either  side  its  entire  length  ?" 

Naturally.  "  that  wall "  is  a  leading  topic 
at  social  gatherings  of  all  kinds ;  it  draws 
a  line  not  to  be  ignored.  There  is  a  mi- 
nority with  something  to  say  in  its  favor — 
of  course,  those  who  can  see  how  much  it 
has  added  to  the  home  life  of  the  builder 
and  his  family — the  seclusion  that  has  been 
gained  in  place  of  disagreeable  publicity. 
The  summer  following  the  completion  of 
the  wall  found  the  family  living  largely 
out-of-doors,  without  having  to  leave  home 
in  order  to  do  so.  Through  the  warm 
weather  meals  are  often  served  in  shady 
nooks;  garden  parties  are  a  feature  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  house;  the  grandmother's 
chair  and  the  baby's  hammock  have  a 
circuit  of  charming  havens,  the  roses  are 
safe  as  can  be,  and  at  last  they  may  actu- 
ally taste  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree.  The  children's  pony  crops 
the  lawn,  the  hunting-dDgs  are  loose,  and 
peacocks  strut  up  and  down  the  walks. 
*'  Why  should  all  this  be  sacrificed," 
asks  the  minority,  "to  a  prevailing  and 
mistaken  idea  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
public?" 

The  Spectator  had  bethought  hunself 
to  get  up  right  early  in  that  contest  and 
flee  behind  the  rock  of  vindicable  neutral- 
ity, and  there  he  was  resolved  to  stay  at 
any  cost.  But  one  evening,  when  dining 
out  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
his  hostess  called  for  his  views  upon  it, 
and  that  in  a  way  overrating  any  opin- 
ion he  might  have.  He  would  risk  it, 
and  would  follow  Croaker's  rule — while 
he  remembered  Mark  Tapley's  words, 
"We  must  hope  for  the  worst."  Had 
they  heard  the  story  about  Dean  Stan- 
ley's and  Dr.  Jowett's  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  tea  ?  No ;  well,  they  were  sorry 
tea-topers,  and  to  put  on  the  kettle  when 
they  were  alone  by  their  two  selves,  and 
indulge,  "regardless,"  was  the  great  joy 
of  their  busy  lives.  One  day,  talking  over 
something  of  unusual  interest  and  impor- 
tance, the  Dean  had  emptied  his  eighth 
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cup  and  Jowett  his  seventh,  when  Jowett, 
who  was  the  host  of  the  occasion,  threw 
up  his  hands  in  consternation.  He  had 
forgotten  to  put  in  the  tea ! 


It  was  a  crucial  moment  for  the  Specta- 
tor, that  following  his  story ;  he  saw  that 
his  hostess  was  groping  sorely  bewildered 
for    its    application;  but   somebody  had 


capped  it  at  once  by  another  still  better 
about  Dr.  Jowett,  and  so  the  talk  flowed 
into  Oxford  channels,  delightfully  remote 
from  the  dangerous  wall.  The  Spectator 
saw  at  intervals,  however,  in  the  face  of 
his  hostess  what  reminded  him  of  Won- 
derland Alice  when  she  said  of  something 
hard  to  understand :  **  Somehow  it  seems 
to  fill  my  head  with  ideas,  only  I  don't 
exactlyinow  what  they  are," 


The  Sherman  Statue 


TWO  equestrian  statues  to  Union 
generals  have  recently  been 
erected.  Of  much  higher  rank 
than  the  usual  uninspired  image  to  be 
found  in  most  American  cities  is  that  of 
General  Hooker,  by  Daniel  C.  French  and 
E.  C.  Potter,  unveiled  last  week  in  Boston. 
But  among  the  half-dozen  great  equestrian 
statues  in  the  world  is  to  be  counted  that 
which  was  unveiled  in  New  York  on 
Memorial  Day  of  this  year — the  Sherman 
statue  by  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens. 

As  combining  grandeur  >%i:h  delicacy 
of  modeling,  restraint  with  mobile  power, 
and  fidelity  in  interpretative  portraiture 
with  freedom  in  ^etic  fancy,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  Sherman  statue 
has  ever  been  equaled  by  more  than  two 
or  three  equestrian  statues  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  That  a  statue  of  this  lofty 
rank  should  be  created  by  an  American 
artist  and  should  stand  in  a  city  of  the 
New  World  affords  good  reason  for  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  that  this  land 
in  this  age  is  capable  of  making  its  own 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  world, 
not  only  in  material  welfare,  but  also  in 
artistic  achievement. 

In  working  on  this  statue  Mr,  Saint 
Gaudens  showed  one  trait  of  genius — the 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  design  the  statue  in  1892. 
During  the  eleven  years  since  then  he 
designed,  studied,  modeled,  altered,  re 
modeled,  and  altered  yet  again,  until  it 
seemed  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  the 
work  to  be  finished  that  the  sculptor 
would  never  be  content.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Kenyon  Cox  has  said,  "  Saint  Gaudens  is 
one  of  those  artists  for  whom  it  i^  worth 
while  to  wait."  It  was  five  years  after  he 
had  submitted  the  design  for  the  approval 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  work 


that  he  began  to  model  the  statue  in  full 
size.  It  was  exhibited  while  incomplete 
in  Paris  in  1899,  and  again,  with  the  figure 
of  Victory  added,  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900.  Discontented  still,  Mr.  Saint 
Gaudens  returned  to  this  country,  where 
he  continued  work  upon  it,  changing  here 
one  detail,  there  another,  and  even  remod- 
eling certain  of  the  more  important  parts. 
Then  it  was  sent,  in  plaster,  to  the  Expo- 
sition at  Buffalo,  where  it  received  an 
extraordinary  award.  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens 
still  saw  opportunities  for  improvement 
For  something  like  a  year  and  a  half 
longer  he  worked  upon  it  At  last,  with 
the  beauty  of  the  first  design  unimpaired, 
rather  enhanced  by  this  tireless  revision, 
the  statue  was  set  up  in  New  York  as 
a  permanent  honor  to  the  city  and  the 
Nation,  and  a  monument  both  to  the  sol- 
dier whom  it  memorializes  and  to  the 
artist  for  whom  it  will  lastingly  speak. 

The  statue  is  of  bronze.  But  the 
bronze  is  not  apparent,  because  it  is  gilded. 
The  base  of  the  statue  is  of  granite,  like 
the  pedestal,  but  is  gilded  like  the  statue 
itself.  In  color  harmonious  with  the 
statue,  in  texture  like  the  pedestal,  the 
base  affords  both  unity  and  contrast  with 
each.  This  gilding  of  the  statue  has  been 
criticised  as  putting  upon  the  statue  its  one 
mark  of  insincerity  and  its  one  material 
that  will  deteriorate  with  time.  This  pre- 
sents a  question  that  can  be  discussed  on 
both  sides.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Greeks,  whose  sincerity  in 
art  has  been  a  standard  it  does  not  become 
the  modern  world  to  criticise,  tinted  their 
marble  statues  and  covered  even  ivory 
images  with  gold.  Certainly  in  the  case 
of  the  Sherman  statue  the  gilding  has 
increased  its  delicacy  of  line  and  has 
added  to  its  other  traits  that  of  splendor. 
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ST.   GAUDENS'S   STATUE   OF   GENERAL   SHEKMAN 
Unveiled  in  New  York  City  on  Decoration  Day. 
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The  Fair  at  St  Louis 

By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 
With  Pictures  by  Walter  Hale 


'E  write  no  more  fairy  tales," 
says  Lowell,  in  one  of  his 
later  essays,  "  because  the 
facts  of  our  every-day  lives  are  more  full 
of  marvel  than  they."  We  have  our  fairy 
tales,  just  the  same  ;  but,  instead  of  writ- 
ing them,  we  act  them  out.  We  collect 
train-loads  of  timber,  tons  upon  tons  of 
staff,  thousands  of  gallons  of  paint,  we 
root  up  trees  and  set  them  down  again, 
we  deflect  a  river  from  its  course,  carry 
it  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  pour  it  down  in 
ordered  cascades,  and,  presto  I  we  have 
the  scenery  for  our  fairy  tale — ivory 
palaces  glowing  with  light,  waterfalls, 
lagoons,  shaded  walks,  a  forest.  Then  we 
gather  together  the  facts  of  our  every-day 
lives,  set  them  in  motion  in  the  midst  of 
our  constructed  fairyland,  and  behold  a 
cycle  of  fairy  tales  lasting  all  summer  I 
This  is  our  way  nowadays  of  feeding 
belief  in  the  impossible.  The  folk  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
Merlin  or  Malagigi ;  even  the  staid  gentry 
of  the  eighteenth  century  could  do  no 
better  than  merely  tolerate  Moll  White, 
the  Witch.  But  we  can  believe  the  im- 
possible because  we  see  it ;  our  faith  is 
like  that  described  in  the  hymn  as  celes- 
tial— it  is  turned  to  sight. 

Something  like  this  was  in  my  mind 
when,  with  my  cheerful  fellow-traveler  as 
companion,  I  left  the  trolley  that  had 
brought  us  from  St  Louis  to  the  edge  of 


the  Exposition  grounds.  Off  in  the  dis- 
tance we  could  see  some  huge  white  build- 
ings rising  out  of  the  dirt  and  debris.  All 
about  us  were  little  shanties,  some  of  them 
evidently  the  sort  that  builders  carry  about 
in  sections  and  set  up  for  the  storage  of 
tools  and  materials,  others  improvised 
refreshment  stalls  and  saloons.  We  entered 
the  grounds  through  a  gate  in  the  high 
fence  that  incloses  them.  Here  were 
more  shanties.  Beyond  them,  great 
stretches  of  scaffolding  and  framework 
like  a  forest  of  symmetrical  giant  under- 
brush stripped  of  all  foliage.  Seemingly 
endless  processions  of  shuffling  laborers 
wound  in  all  directions,  like  lines  of  ants. 
In  the  roadways  were  mule-drawn  wagons, 
some  empty,  some  well  loaded  with  dirt 
or  timber.  Underneath  all  was  the  red 
and  yellow  earth  that  gave  to  the  whole  a 
color  tone  like  that  of  a  brick-yard.  This 
was  our  fairyland,  and  these  were  the 
fairies ! 

To  think  of  finding  our  way  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  and  of  searching 
for  beauty  in  this  desert  was  to  invite 
bewilderment,  not  to  say  consternation. 
We  discreetly  sought  a  rise  in  the  ground 
from  which  we  could  make  some  survey. 
Other  forests  of  scaffolding  appeared.  As 
far  as  we  could  see  the  ground  was  dotted 
with  mule  teams.  Not  far  away  was  an 
enormous  structure  of  ivory  white,  with  a 
row  of  lofty  columns  reaching  to  such  a 
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distance  that  the  building,  high  as  it  was, 
seemed  almost  squat.  An  occasional 
sound  of  distant  hammering,  the  puff  of  a 
pile-driver  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  the 
voices  of  men  as  they  passed  near  us, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  mule-drivers  below, 
seemed  muffled  by  the  silence  that  lay 
like  a  mist  over  this  strange,  vast,  unkempt 
city  of  giant  palaces  and  squalid  huts. 
This  near  building  was  our  only  land- 
mark. The  rest  seemed  as  undistinctive 
as  the  open  sea.  Toward  our  landmark, 
then,  we  turned.  High  up,  over  its 
pillars,  we  read  the  name,  "  Varied  Indus- 
tries." We  spread  open  our  chart  and 
found  the  building  indicated.  At  last  we 
had  a  starting-point.  So,  like  navigators 
in  sight  of  a  lighthouse,  we  began  to  steer 
through  the 'charted  channels.  But  the 
channels  seemed  to  be  different  in  fact 
from  those  on  paper.  Was  the  chart 
wrong,  or  had  this  whole  sea  been  shifted  ? 
We  crept  along  under  the  building  until 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  great  fagade, 
and  suddenly  it  all  became  plain.  This 
enormous  stretch  of  building  was  not  the 
front,  as  we  had  supposed,  but  only  the 
narrow  end  of  a  structure  that  seemed 
less  the   handiwork  of   man   than    some 


carved  glacier,  fronted  not  with  icebergs 
but  with  a  colonnade  of  ice.  The  sudden 
view  of  that  majestic  stretch  of  columns 
was  like  the  first  blast  of  cool  air  from  a 
thunder-cloud.  Before  we  had  taken  our 
first  deep  breath  of  surprise  and  wonder 
we  saw  across  the  intervening  avenue 
another  such  building,  only  less  imposing, 
glacier  fronting  glacier.  Then  off  to  the 
left,  across  a  wide  sunken  stretch  of  mud, 
another ;  and  another  yet,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, the  stateliest  of  all.  With  the  ex- 
hilaration of  discovery  we  scrambled  over 
rough  baked  earth,  past  great  trenches 
lined  with  wood,  like  boxes  sunk  deep  in 
the  ground,  upon  rough  timber  bridges. 
How  long  it  took  to  walk  past  even  the 
narrow  end  of  each  building  I  Then  up 
a  hill,  where  other  box-like  trenches  were 
being  prepared  for  the  making  of  cascades, 
until  we  stood  near  the  summit.  There 
we  could  at  last  see  the  plan  m  all  this 
confusion. 

Gradually  the  mule  teams,  the  carpen- 
ters, the  pile-drivers,  began  to  fade  away, 
like  the  genie  from  the  brass  bottle. 
Scaffolding  disappeared.  New  palaces 
sprang  into  existence.  Foliage  burst 
forth.     Where  weather-stained  timber  had 
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been,  ivory  seemed  to  be.  In  place 
of  yellow  and  red  earth,  all  seemed  ver- 
dant with  grass  and  trees.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  avenues,  between  the  lines  of 
trees,  were  waterways  on  which  moved 
gondolas  and  launches.  Water  tumbled 
and  frolicked  down  the  hillside.  Off 
toward  the  southwestern  horizon,  where 
the  sun  was  sinking,  in  the  midst  of  rich 
woods  the  turrets  and  domes  of  more 
buildings  were  scattered.     Crowning  the 


hill  stood  the  substantial,  sincere,  severe 
home  of  the  fine  arts.  In  front,  like  liv- 
eried pages  in  the  presence  of  the  simply 
dressed  monarch,  were  the  ornate  festival 
hall  and  pavilions.  Radiating  from  this 
center  toward  the  dark  horizon  of  the 
east  and  north,  where  the  smoke  lay  as  a 
reminder  of  the  world  of  men  we  had  left 
behind,  were  open  avenues  of  shaded 
waterways  bordered  by  streets  and  walks. 
There  on  the  plain  below,  flanking  these 
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patrons.  High  up,  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
refrigerator,  were  seated  three  dilapidated 
negroes,  one  drawing  out  strident  tones 
from  an  accordion,  another  torturing  an 
enfeebled  fiddle,  the  third  splitting  the  air 
with  a  comet,  and  then  caterwauling  with 
his  own  voice  as  he  came  to  the  refrain 
of  his  song.  We  agreed  with  the  soldiers 
that,  hideous  as  this  was,  it  was  better 
than  the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  their 
quarters  back  there  in  fairyland. 

We  had  lost  the  vision,  it  is  true  ;  but 
we  remembered  it ;  and,  as  the  trolley-car 
carried  us  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  we  wondered  how  any  man  or  body 
of  men  could  have  dreamed  so  big,  so 
simple,  so  ingenious,  so  complex  a  dream, 
and  how  they  dared  to  make  it  actual. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  all  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view.  From  one  point  of  view 
it  stands  for  bigness.  The  longest  Cathe- 
dral in  England,  for  instance,  which  is 
Winchester,  I  believe,  could  not  reach 
half-way  the  length  of  the  Varied  Indus- 
tries Building,  and  could  barely  extend 
through  its  narrowest  part  from  front  to 
rear.  And  this  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  buildings  of  approximately  the 
same  size.  The  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  spent  directly  to  create  and  main- 
tain this  World's  Fair  will  be  about  four 
times  the  sum  that  was  paid  for  the 
territory  whose  purchase  this  Fair  is  to 
celebrate.  Magnitude  is,  of  course,  not 
the  highest  of  qualities,  and  compared 
with  some  other  qualities  it  does  not  sig- 
nify much.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  There  are  some 
things  besides  fortunes  that  depend  for 
their  value  as  much  upon  their  size  as 
upon  anything  else — the  Alps,for  instance, 
and  the  Pyramids.  Magnitude  tends  to 
cultivate  both  pride  and  humility.  Those 
who  visit  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
next  year  will  probably  be  a  prouder  peo- 
ple, but  a  set  of  humbler  individuals. 

From  another  point  of  view  this  Fair  will 
have  significance  as  a  spectacle.  It  will 
probably  be  mainly  as  a  spectacle  that  it 
will  draw  the  crowd.  As  a  cultivator  of 
emotion  it  will  unquestionably  be  a  great 
success.  Only  the  blask  observer  could, 
after  viewing  the  grounds  even  as  they 
are  now,  a  year  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing, admit  that  he  was  entirely  unmoved. 
And  when  the  buildings  shine  as  if  they 


themselves  were  the  source  of  light,  when 
the  water  by  turns  is  phosphorescent, 
shining  like  molten  silver  and  dotted  with 
vari-colored  lights,  when  the  whole  scene 
is  thronged  with  people  and  all  the  activi- 
ties of  this  especially  active  Exposition  are 
aglow,  it  is  likely  that  even  the  blas^  will 
for  a  moment  or  two  cease  to  suspend 
judgment.  That  of  itself  is  an  achieve- 
ment not  without  moral  value.  The  real 
question  in  this  respect  is  whether  all  this 
sensation  will  tend  to  debilitate  or  to 
quicken,  to  daze  simply,  or  to  stimulate. 
That  depends  on  what  sort  of  a  spectacle 
it  will  be,  and  leads  to  other  points  of 
view. 

That  it  ought  to  stimulate  and  not  debil- 
itate any  ordinary  wholesome  human  soul 
is  plain  when  the  significance  of  the  Fair 
is  sought  for  as  a  visualized  record  of 
industry,  or,  more  broadly,  of  human 
achievement.  Distinctively,  this  Expo- 
sition will  show  not  merely  products 
but  processes ;  not  merely  what,  but  also 
how,  men  have  achieved.  The  men  who 
do  things  will  here  be  speaking  in  the  only 
language  that  most  of  them  have  mastered, 
but  a  language  universally  understood — 
the  language  whose  unit  of  speech  is  a 
deed. 

From  another  point  of  view,  yet  not  so 
very  different,  this  Fair  will  be  significant 
for  what  it  celebrates.  The  purchase  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  twelve  States  and  two 
Territories  have  been  constructed,  and 
which  opened  the  way  to  the  making  of 
eight  other  States  and  two  other  Territories, 
was  an  achievement  that  required  a  cour- 
age very  much  like  genius,  only  that  it 
was  shared  by  two  or  three  men.  Of  such 
an  achievement  an  Exposition  of  achieve- 
ments is  a  most  appropriate  celebration. 
Of  the  historical  significance  of  this 
World's  Fair,  and  of  the  attention  it  will 
direct  toward  the  early  contributions  of 
the  Latin  races  to  the  Republic,  The 
Outlook  already  has  spoken.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  add  that  no  one  of  those 
present  at  the  Dedicatory  Ceremonies  in 
St.  Louis  last  April  could  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  commemorative  impulse  was  more 
than  a  mere  excuse  for  some  democratic 
pomp  ;  it  was  a  genuine  desire  to  exalt  a 
deed  that  as  much  as  any  other  has  made 
our  country  great,  and  to  honor  the  men 
whose  doing  the  deed  was. 


IJUILDING   THE   EXPOSITION 


But  more  than  a  commemoration  of  a 
past  achievement,  more  than  a  grouping 
of  present  achievement,  the  Fair  is  signifi- 
cant as  being  an  attempt  at  a  distinctive 
achievement  itself.  There  is,  behind  all 
the  transporting  and  unloading  and  trans- 
forming of  timber,  staff,  and  paint,  a  pur- 
pose to  create  a  single  though  colossal 
work  of  art — an  expression  in  terms 
of  beauty  of  present-day  human  life. 
Whether  that  purpose  shall  be  rewarded 
with  success  none  can  tell  until  the  Fair 
shall  have  ended.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
the  significance  that  such  an  effort  gives  it. 

Distinctively,  too,  this  Fair  is  designed 


to  be  a  work  of  education.  What  that 
signifies  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  in  every  department  of  the  Fair  the 
conscious  object  of  the  director  is  to  teach 
the  people  who  shall  come  to  see  it  how 
the  leaders  in  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  that  department  represents  have 
attained  their  measure  of  progress.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  endeavor 
to  show,  among  other  things,  how  sandy 
soil  has  been  taught  to  bear  vegetation  ; 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
what  extent  the  air  has  been  subjugated 
and  the  winds  defied  in  their  own  realm. 
So    in    Manufactures,  in    Electricity,   in 
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Liberal  Arts,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
departments  in  turn,  there  will  be  a  great 
popular  technical  school  teaching  by  ex- 
ample. It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that 
the  first  department  of  the  classification 
is  that  of  Education. 

But  the  highest  possible  significance  of 
the  Fair  will  be  lost  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  its  effect  will  be  to  turn  the 
minds  of  mpn  from  things  to  ideals,  from 
the  visible  body  to  the  invisible  mind, 
from  matter  to  spirit.  The  chief  question 
that  concerns  thoughtful  men  as  they 
think  of  the  Exposition  at  St  Louis  is, 
What  will  it  tell  concerning  the  character 
of  America  ?  what  will  it  reveal  of  the  soul 
of  the  Nation  ? 

The  final  answer  to  this  question  can- 
not be  given  for  several  months  yet ;  but 
since  the  spirit  of  the  Fair  in  its  comple- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  its  spirit 
in  its  growth,  the  bearing  it  will  have 
upon  the  higher  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple can  in  a  measure  be  surmised  from 
the  effects  which  the  Fair  as  a  project 
yet  to  be  realized  has  already  had.  The 
first  place  in  which  to  find  these  effects 
is  naturally  St,  Louis  itself. 

Already  the  Exposition  has  certainly 
stimulated  civic  patriotism.  The  very 
proposal  to  hold  the  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
forced  men  to  confess  their  belief  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
Naturally,  the  remonstrants  were  the  most 
vociferous.  The  city  will  never  get  its 
money  back.  The  men  who  put  their 
money  into  such  an  undertaking  will  lose 
it.  Every  other  city  that  has  had  an 
Exposition  has  been  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock.  These  were  the  arguments, 
and  they  were  frankly  commercial.  How 
did  the  people  of  St.  Louis  meet  these 
arguments?  In  the  first  place,  by  supply- 
ing a  group  of  idealists,  who  had  the 
imagination  to  plan  the  Fair  and  the  tran- 
scendental will  to  organize  it.  Then  the 
people  themselves  responded  with  contri- 
butions. Enthusiasm,  some  people  called 
it,  with  a  laugh.  Enthusiasm  happens  to 
be  a  very  effective  trait  to  add  to  civic 
patriotism.  This  is  the  way  a  barber  at 
the  hotel  explained  it  to  me. 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked  him  as  he 
paused  to  snap  his  scissors  about  my 
ears,  "  that  the  Exposition  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  St.  Louis,  or  not  ?*' 

"Certainly,  a  good  thing.     Of  course 


there'll  be  a  slump  after  it's  all  over ;  but 
it  will  only  look  like  hard  times.  The 
people  that  will  complain  are  those  who 
don't  belong  here.  The  drift  that  will 
come  in  with  the  Fair  will  do  a  booming 
business  for  a  while,  but  they  won't  find 
their  business  permanent,  of  course ;  and 
that's  all." 

There  was  the  popular  faith  expressed. 
The  barber  who  happened  to  be  running 
a  pneumatic  massage  machine  over  my 
cheerful  fellow-traveler's  face  told  him, 
between  the  intervals  of  the  buzzing,  that 
he  and  others  in  the  shop  had  bought  two 
or  three  shares  in  the  Exposition  Company 
apiece,  though  with  no  expectation  of 
pecuniary  return.  "  In  fact,"  he  added, 
"  you'll  find  that  about  every  hand  in  this 
hotel  has  a  share  or  two."  As  he  ex- 
pressed his  faith,  it  was  "  just  because  it 
was  a  good  thing." 

This  same  faith,  whose  fruit  is  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  evidently  actuated  the 
motorman  who  controlled  a  car  I  rode  on 
during  the  morning  of  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion, who  declared  ungrudgingly  that  he 
would  be  on  duty  continuously  until  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  making  such  a 
contribution  to  the  good  of  the  cause. 
Similarly,  a  chambermaid  whom  I  over- 
heard to  remark  that  she  was  there  for 
ten  days  "  to  help  out,"  seemed  to  share 
the  same  enthusiasm.  It  was  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  city.  And  in  all  these  cases 
the  moving  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Exposition.  One  had  no  need  to  look 
far  for  explanations  of  the  contribution  of 
five  million  dollars,  in  sums  small  and 
great,  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
Exposition. 

The  philosophy  of  it  was  expressed  to 
me  several  times  by  people  who  had 
thought  it  out  independently.  It  is  not 
a  deep  philosophy,  but  one  that  appar- 
ently never  occurred  to  the  commercially- 
minded.  I  heard  it  expressed  in  the 
vernacular  by  a  politician,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates.  He  has  the 
wisdom  that  does  not  come  from  books. 
When  I  met  him,  he  was  superintending 
the  decoration  of  the  front  of  his  saloon. 
Naturally,  the  first  subject  that  came  up 
in  our  conversation  was  the  political  situ- 
ation in  the  city,  and  the  witty,  gleeful 
manner  in  which  he  commented  on  the 
rout  of  the  "  boodlers "  showed  that  he 
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was  responsive  to  public  sentiment.  When 
the  talk  drifted  to  the  Exposition,  he  first 
gave  his  estimate  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view. 

"No,"  he  emphatically  declared,  "it 
won't  do  no  good.  It*ll  be  like  temporary 
relief  to  a  poor  man.  But" — and  here 
came  his  philosophy — "  it'll  wake  people 
up  here.  They're  fast  asleep."  That  was 
his  pronouncement,  and  it  can  be  accepted 
as  sound.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
shown  in  recent  elections,  and  was  stated 
and  restated  to  me,  that  the  Exposition, 
by  making  people  think  of  their  city, 
had  set  them  also  to  correcting  its  faults. 
Nothing  has  brought  this  fact  more  clearly 
into  relief  than  the  opposition  it  has 
aroused  among  the  men  who  trust  in  mate- 
rial things  and  love  appearances.  Some 
of  them,  men  of  wealth  and  power,  have 
tried  to  quiet  the  investigations  into 
the  acts  of  corruptionists  who  have  been 
robbing  the  city,  for  fear  that  such  in- 
vestigations will  injure  the  Exposition  1 
"  Don't  disgrace  the  city  by  showing  its 
filth,"  has  been  their  argument.  "  Don't 
take  a  bath,  because  people  will  learn 
that  you've  been  dirty,"  is  the  paraphrase 
which  Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  the  insti- 
gator and  successful  prosecutor  of  these 
investigations,  quietly  made  as  a  retort 
He  knows  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  strong  men  among 
the  merchants,  are  behind  him  ;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  the  Exposition  is  a 
distinct  aid  in  keeping  the  eyes  of  the 
people  directed  to  the  city,  and  their  wills 
set  upon  its  cleansing.  They  want  the 
Exposition  to  find  prepared  for  it  a  "  New 
St.  Louis." 

The  Exposition  has  been  arousing  the 
people  of  the  city  to  a  recognition  of  the 
need  not  only  of  municipal  cleanliness  but 
of  all  kinds  of  municipal  progress.  Every 
city  is  subject  to  some  sort  of  provincial- 
ism. St.  Louis  is  no  exception.  But  the 
prospect  of  holding  a  World's  Fair  is 
already  making  provincialism  seem  incom- 
patible with  the  fitness  of  a  city  that 
invites  the  world  to  its  Fair.  St.  Louis 
has  grown  already  toward  cosmopolitan- 
ism because  of  its  cosmopolitan  under- 
taking. The  Fair  will  contribute  a  perma- 
nent art  museum  and  a  group  of  buildings 
for  Washington  University.  St.  Louis 
has  for  several  years  needed  an  adequate 
building   for  its   public   library.      As   a 


direct  result  of  the  quickening  of  the  civic 
pride  of  the  city  through  the  influence  of 
the  Exposition,  the  city  is  now  practically 
assured  of  such  a  building.  Such  an 
influence  is  sure  to  extend  in  other  direc- 
tions, stimulating  the  city  to  a  keener 
appreciation  of  art,  of  music,  of  scholar- 
ship, of  all  those  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  man 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exposition 
itself. 

The  pledge  that  this  Exposition  will 
indeed  contribute  not  only  to  the  higher 
life  of  St.  Louis,  but  also  to  that  of  the 
Nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  culmination 
of  the  Exposition  itself — the  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  This  is  to  be  a  con- 
gress of  congresses.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed at  length  by  its  originator.  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  May.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  show*  the  unity  of  knowledge 
and  to  state  through  papers  given  by  ex- 
perts the  achievements  of  each  branch  of 
human  knowledge  in  its  relation  to  cog- 
nate branches.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
give  further  details ;  it  is  sufl5cient  to  say 
that  by  means  of  this  Congress  the  Fair 
is  to  be  its  own  interpreter. 

It  seems  to  be  a  misfortune,  if  not 
indeed  a  blunder,  that  religion  has  no 
voice  in  this  great  Exposition  except  as  it 
is  represented  by  its  kinsman  science  for 
one  or  two  sessions.  Apparently  it  was 
a  serious  error  for  the  Exposition  author- 
ities to  fail  in  recognizing  the  desire, 
expressed  by  the  joint  action  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  for  a 
Temple  of  Religion  to  stand  as  a  witness 
that  the  American  people,  who  could 
spend  millions  for  cattle,  machinery, 
grains,  and  metals,  could  devote  some 
thousands  for  their  faith.  The  visitor  to 
the  Exposition  will  learn  what  the  cor- 
porations and  trusts  are  doing,  but  he  will 
search  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  what  the 
Church  is  doing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  plans  which  have  already  been  formu- 
lated for  organizing  religious  effort  within 
the  city  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  successfully  carried  out.  The 
Southwest,  of  which  St.  Louis  is  the  natu- 
ral capital,  has  so  emphatically  a  religious 
life  of  its  own  that  in  the  Exposition 
there  there  is  special  reason  why  the 
religious  life  should  find  at  least  not  less 
than  the  usual  attention.     Nevertheless, 
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the  last  section  of  the  official  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  religious  influence  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  so,  though  religion  is  to  have  no 
distinctive  representation,  it  will  be  the 
culmination  of  the  Congress  that  itself  is 
the  culmination  of  the  Fair. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
Exposition,  like  all  other  World's  Fairs 
held  in  America,  is  primarily  not  a  com- 
mercial undertaking.  It  is  rather  a  spon- 
taneous and  half-unconscious,  but  all  the 
more  effective,  expression  of  American 
idealism.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  described  largely  in 
terms  of  feet  and  acres,  of  bushels  and 
tons,  of  dollars  that  mount  up  into  the 
millions,  should  not  mislead  any  one  into 
thinking  that  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  mate- 
rialism.    These  terms  are  an  indication. 


not  of  a  grossness  of  ideas,  but  of  a  pau- 
city of  vocabulary.  These  form  the  lan- 
guage which  most  men  in  America  can 
most  easily  use.  The  fact  is  that  this 
Exposition  is  primarily  a  feat  of  the  im- 
agination, a  great  composite  structure  of 
ideals.  Those  who  shall  endeavor  to 
measure  its  success  or  failure  by  commer- 
cial standards  do  not  understand  the 
American  mind.  Whether  he  be  the 
Yankee  on  the  side-hills  of  New  England, 
the  Southerner  in  his  fields  of  cotton,  or 
the  Westerner  making  the  prairie  and  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  the  Ameri- 
can is  first  of  all  a  dreamer,  a  reacher  out 
after  the  unseen,  a  man  who  is  unsatisfied 
until  he  achieves  the  impossible.  And 
when  he  builds  a  Fair  like  this,  he  is  but 
saying,  This  is  what  I  have  dreamt,  and 
I  have  made  my  own  dream  come  true. 
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THE  cold,  blank  winter  day  breaks 
ghastly  on  the  plains  of  northern 
Russia.  Gloomily  onward  stretch 
the  wild,  snow-covered  steppes  of  frozen 
Siberia ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  in  sight ; 
and  the  winds  rise,  blowing  with  fury  and 
whirling  heaps  of  snow  round  and  round 
in  the  air.  On  the  frozen  ground  two 
men  are  lying  huddled  together,  trying  to 
hide  themselves  from  the  blast,  struggling 
against  the  deadly  frost  which  creeps  upon 
them,  slowly  paralyzing  their  limbs. 

They  escaped  from  the  party  of  exiles. 
How  they  were  hunted  !  How,  like  wild 
beasts,  they  were  pursued  1  But  the  mer- 
ciless work  in  the  cold  subterranean  mines 
of  Siberia  stood  before  them.  Thinking 
of  it,  they  ran,  breathlessly  ran,  leaving 
their  pursuers  behind.  .  .  .  And  now  they 
lie  on  the  snow,  with  knees  bruised  and 
bleeding,  with  hands  scarred  and  swollen, 
staring  wildly  before  them  on  the  raw,  cold 
morning  breaking  in  the  east. 

On  their  faces,  which  show  intelligence 
and  resolution,  is  visible  the  impression 
of  the  tyrannic  government  which  per- 
secutes them  as  political  "criminals." 
Their  features  are  pinched,  the  teeth  set 


close  together,  and  a  steady  fire  burns  in 
their  eyes  which  tells  of  mortal  hatred  to 
those  despots  who  stifle  every  voice  that 
is  raised  against  their  unjust  rule.  Their 
long  kaftans  are  tied  with  ropes  around 
the  waist,  and  their  faces  are  mufiled  in 
ragged  shawls  to  protect  them  from  the 
smarting  wind.  They  had  no  time  to 
provide  themselves  with  proper  clothing ; 
in  the  dead  of  night  they  were  suddenly 
caught  and  transported — but  they  escaped, 
and  now  they  are  free  I  All  alone  on  the 
wild  plains,  free  I  How  good  I  and  how 
warm  1  .  .  .  They  feel  tiie  cold  no  longer. 
.  .  .  Their  features  relax,  grow  softer,  and 
their  eyes  become  glassy,  slowly  filling 
with  tears,  as  dim  thoughts  of  home  and 
native  scenes  pass  faintly  through  the 
brain.  .  .  .  Their  eyes  close,  they  embrace 
each  other  closer  and  closer,  feeling  so 
warm.  .  .  .  And  around  them  the  dreary 
steppes  stretch  endlessly  on  and  on  to 
meet  a  leaden  sky  that  hangs  gloomily 
overhead.  The  bitter  morning  breaks 
on  the  infinite  solitude,  and  the  snow, 
falling,  falling,  falling,  snugly  covers  the 
sleeping  pair,  making  them  warmer  and 
warmer. 
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Chapter  XV, — On   Woods   Indians 


FAR  in  the  North  dwell  a  people 
practically  unknown  to  any  but  the 
fur-trader  and  the  explorer.  Our 
information  as  to  Mokis,  Sioux,  Chey- 
ennes,  Nez  Percys,  and  indirectly  many 
others,  through  the  pages  of  Cooper, 
Parkman,  and  allied  writers,  is  varied 
enough,  fio  that  our  ideas  of  Indians  are 
pretty  well  established.  If  we  are  roman- 
tic, we  hark  back  to  the  past  and  invent 
fairy  tales  with  ourselves  anent  the  Noble 
Red  Man  who  has  Passed  Away.  If  we 
are  severely  practical,  we  take  notice  of 
filth,  vice,  plug  hats,  tin  cans,  and  lazi- 
ness. In  fact,  we  might  divide  all  Indian 
concepts  into  two  classes,  following  these 
mental  and  imaginative  bents.  Then  we 
should  have  quite  simply  and  unsatisfac- 
torily the  Cooper  Indian  and  the  Comic 
Paper  Indian.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  latter  is  often  approximated  by  reality 
— and  everybody  knows  it.  That  the 
former  is  by  no  means  a  myth — at  least 
in  many  qualities — the  average  reader 
might  be  pardoned  for  doubting. 

Some  time  ago  I  desired  to  increase  my 
knowledge  of  the  Woods  Indians  by  what- 
ever others  had  accomplished.  Accord- 
ingly I  wrote  to  the  Ethnological  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  asking  what  had 
been  done  in  regard  to  the  O  jib  ways  and 
Wood  Crees  north  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
answer  was,  "  Nothing." 

And  "  nothing  "  is  more  nearly  a  com- 
prehensive answer  than  at  first  you  might 
believe.  Visitors  at  Mackinac,  Traverse, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  other  northern 
resorts  are  besought  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  by  silent,  calico-drtssed  squaws 
to  purchase  basket  and  bark  work.  If 
the  tourist  happens  to  follow  these  women 
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for  more  wholesale  examination  of  their 
wares,  he  will  be  led  to  a  double-ended 
Mackinaw-built  sailing-craft  with  red 
dyed  sails,  half  pulled  out  on  the  beach. 
In  the  stern  sit  two  or  three  bucks  wear- 
ing shirts,  jean  trousers,  and  broad  black 
hats.  Some  of  the  oldest  men  may  sport 
a  patched  pair  of  moccasins  or  so,  but 
most  are  conventional  enough  in  clumsy 
shoes.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  stay 
they  hoist  their  red  sails  and  drift  away 
toward  some  mysterious  destination  on 
the  north  shore.  If  the  buyer  is  curious 
enough  and  persistent  enough,  he  may 
elicit  the  fact  that  they  are  Ojibways. 

Now,  if  this  same  tourist  happens  to 
p>ossess  a  mildly  venturesome  disposition, 
a  sailing  craft,  and  a  chart  of  the  region, 
he  will  sooner  or  later  blunder  across  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  silent  venders.  At 
the  foot  of  some  rarely  frequented  bay  he 
will  come  on  a  diminutive  village  of  small 
whitewashed  log  houses.  It  will  differ 
from  other  villages  in  that  the  houses  are 
arranged  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
one  another,  but  in  the  haphazard  fash- 
ion of  an  encampment.  Its  inhabitants 
are  his  summer  friends.  If  he  is  of  an 
insinuating  address,  he  may  get  a  glimpse 
of  their  daily  life.  Then  he  will  go  away 
firmly  convinced  that  he  knows  quite  a  lot 
about  the  North  Woods  Indian. 

And  so  he  does.  But  his  North  Woods 
Indian  is  the  Reservation  Indian.  And 
in  the  north  a  Reservation  Indian  is  as 
different  from  Woods  Indian  as  a  negro 
is  from  a  Chinese. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  your  tourist 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  left  at  some 
North  Woods  railway  station  where  he 
has  descended  from  the  transcontinental 
to  stretch  his  legs,  and  suppose  him  to 
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have  happened  on  a  fur  town  like  Missinai- 
bie  at  the  precise  time  when  the  trappers 
are  in  from  the  wilds.  Near  the  borders 
of  the  village  he  will  come  upon  a  little 
encampment  of  conical  teepees.  At  his 
approach  the  women  and  children  will 
disappear  into  inner  darkness.  A  dozen 
wolf-like  dogs  will  rush  out  barking. 
Grave-faced  men  will  respond  silently  to 
his  salutation. 

These  men,  he  will  be  interested  to 
observe,  wear  still  the  deer  or  moose  skin 
moccasin  —  the  lightest 
and  easiest  foot-gear  for 
the  woods ;  bind  their  long 
hair  with  a  narrow  fillet, 
and  their  waists  with  a  red 
or  striped  worsted  sash; 
keep  warm  under  the 
blanket  thickness  of  a 
Hudson  Bay  capote  ;  and 
deck  their  clothes  with  a 
variety  of  barbaric  orna- 
ment. He  will  see  about 
camp  weapons  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  has  made 
only  in  museums,  peltries 
of  whose  identification  he 
is  by  no  maans  sure,  and 
as  matters  of  daily  use 
snow-shoes,  bark  canoes, 
bows  and  arrows — what  to 
him  have  been  articles  of 
ornament  or  curiosity.  To- 
morrow these  people  will 
be  gone  for  another  year, 
carrying  with  them  the 
results  of  the  week's  bar- 
ter. Neither  he  nor  his 
kind  will  see  them  again, 
unless  they  too  journey  far 
into  the  Silent  Places.  But 
he  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  stolid  mask  of  the  Woods  Indian, 
concerning  whom  officially  "  nothing  "  is 
known. 

In  many  respects  the  Woods  Indian  is 
the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Cooper 
Indian.  His  life  is  led  entirely  in  the 
forests ;  his  subsistence  is  assured  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping;  his  dwell- 
ing is  the  wigwam,  and  his  habitation  the 
wide  reaches  of  the  wilderness  lying  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  ;  his  relation  to  humanity  confined  to 
intercourse  with  his  own  people  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  men  who  barter  for 
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his  peltries.  So  his  dependence  is  not  on 
the  world  the  white  man  has  brought,  but 
on  himself  and  his  natural  environment. 
Civilization  has  merely  ornamented  his 
ancient  manner.  It  has  given  him  the 
convenience  of  cloth,  of  firearms,  of  steel 
traps,  of  iron  kettles,  of  matches;  it  has 
accustomed  him  to  the  luxuries  of  white 
sugar — though  he  had  always  his  own 
maple  product — tea,  flour,  and  white  man's 
tobacco.  That  is  about  all.  He  knows 
nothing  of  whisky.  The  towns  are  never 
visited  by  him,  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 
will  sell  him  no  liquor. 
His  concern  with  you  is 
not  great,  for  he  has  little 
to  gain  from  you. 

This  people,  then,  de- 
pending on  natural  re- 
sources for  subsistence, 
has  retained  to  a  great 
extent  the  qualities  of  the 
early  aborigines. 

To  begin  with,  it  is 
distinctly  nomadic.  The 
great  rolls  of  birch  bark  to 
cover  the  pointed  teepees 
are  easily  transported  in 
the  bottoms  of  canoes,  and 
the  poles  are  quickly  cut 
and  put  in  place.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Ojibway 
family  is  always  on  the 
move.  It  searches  out 
new  trapping  grounds,  new 
fisheries,  it  pays  visits,  it 
seems  even  to  enjoy  travel 
for  the  sake  of  exploration. 
In  winter  a  teepee  of 
double  wall  is  built,  whose 
hollow  is  stuffed  with  moss 
to  keep  out  the  cold ;  but 
even  that  approximation  of  permanence 
cannot  stand  against  the  slightest  conven- 
ience. When  an  Indian  kills,  often  he  does 
not  transport  his  game  to  camp,  but  moves 
his  camp  to  the  vicinity  of  the  carcass. 
There  are  of  these  woods  dwellers  no  vil- 
lages, no  permanent  clearings.  The  vicin- 
ity of  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  is  sometimes 
occupied  for  a  month  or  so  during  the 
summer,  but  that  is  all. 

An  obvious  corollary  of  this  is  that 
tribal  life  does  not  consistently  obtain. 
Throughout  the  summer  months,  when 
game  and  fur  are   at  their  poorest,  the 
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bands  assemble,  probably  at  the  times  of 
barter  with  the  traders.  Then  for  the 
short  period  of  the  idling  season  they 
drift  together  up  and  down  the  North 
Country  streams,  or  camp  for  big  pow- 
wows and  conjuring  near  some  pleasant 
conflux  of  rivers.  But  when  the  first 
frosts  nip  the  leaves,  the  families  separate 
to  their  allotted  trapping  districts,  there 
to  spend  the  winter  in  pursuit  of  the  real 
business  of  life.  The  tribe  is  thus  split 
into  many  groups,  ranging  in  numbers 
from  the  solitary  trapper  eager  to  win 
enough  fur  to  buy  him  a  wife,  to  a  com- 
pact little  group  of  three  or  four  families 
closely  related  in  blood.  The  most  strik- 
ing consequence  is  that,  unlike  other 
Indian  bodies  politic,  there  are  no  regu- 
larly constituted  and  acknowledged  chiefs. 
Certain  individuals  gain  a  remarkable 
reputation  and  an  equally  remarkable 
respect  for  wisdom,  or  hunting  skill,  or 
power  of  woodcraft,  or  travel.  These 
men  are  the  so-called  "  old-men  "  often 
mentioned  in  Indian  manifestoes,  though 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deference 
accorded  them. 

Th^  life  so  briefly  hinted  at  in  the 
foregoing  lines  inevitably  develops  and 
fosters  an  expertness  of  woodcraft  almost 
beyond  belief.  The  Ojibway  knows  his 
environment  The  forest  is  to  him  so 
familiar  in  each  and  every  one  of  its 
numerous  and  subtle  aspects  that  the 
slightest  departure  ifrom  the  normal  strikes 
his  attention  at  once.  A  patch  of  brown 
shadow  where  green  shadow  should  fall, 
a  shimmering  of  leaves  where  should  be 
merely  a  gentle  waving,  a  cross  light 
where  the  usual  forest  growth  should 
adumbrate,  a  flash  of  wings  at  a  time  of 
day  when  feathered  creatures  ordinarily 
rest  quiet — these,  and  hundreds  of  others 
which  you  and  I  should  never  even  guess 
at,  force  themselves  as  glaringly  on  an 
Indian's  notice  as  a  brass  band  in  a  city 
street.  A  white  man  looks  for  game  ;  an 
Indian  sees  it  because  it  differs  from  the 
forest.. 

In  journeying  down  the  Kapiiskasfng 
River,  our  Indians — who  had  come  from 
the  woods  to  guide  us — always  saw  game 
long  before  we  did.  They  would  never 
point  it  out  to  us.  The  bow  of  the  canoe 
would  swing  silently  in  its  direction,  there 
to  rest  motionless  until  we  indicated  that 
we  had  seen  something. 


"  Where  is  it,  Peter  ?"  I  would  whisper. 

But  Peter  always  remained  contemptu- 
ously silent 

One  evening  we  paddled  directly  into 
the  eye  of  the  setting  sun  across  a  shallow 
little  lake  filled  with  hardly  sunken  boul- 
ders. There  was  no  current,  and  no 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  water  into 
betraying  riffles.  But  invariably  those 
Indians  twisted  the  canoe  into  a  new 
course  ten  feet  before  we  reached  one  of 
the  obstructions,  whose  existence  our 
dazzled  vision  could  not  attest  until  they 
were  actually  below  us.  They  saw  those 
rocks  through  the  shimmer  of  the  surface 
glare. 

Another  time  I  discovered  a  small  black 
animal  lying  flat  on  a  point  of  shale.  Its 
head  was  concealed  behind  a  boulder,  and 
it  was  so  far  away  that  I  was  inclined  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  differenti- 
ated it  from  the  shadow. 

"  What  is  it,  Peter  ?*'  I  asked. 

Peter  hardly  glanced  at  it 

"  Ninny-modsh  "  (dog),  he  replied. 

Now,  we  were  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Post  and  two  weeks 
north  of  any  other  settlement.  Saving  a 
horse,  a  dog  would  be  about  the  last  thing 
to  occur  to  one  in  guessing  at  the  identity 
of  any  strange  animals.  This  looked  like 
a  little  black  blotch,  without  form.  Yet 
Peter  knew  it.  It  was  a  dog,  lost  from 
some  Indian  hunting  party,  and  mightily 
glad  to  see  us. 

The  sense  of  smell,  too,  is  developed  to 
an  extent  positively  uncanny  to  us  who 
have  needed  it  so  little.  Your  Woods 
Indian  is  always  sniffing,  always  testing 
the  impressions  of  other  senses  by  his 
olfactories.  Instances  numerous  and 
varied  might  be  cited,  but  probably  one 
will  do  as  well  as  a  dozen.  It  once 
became  desirable  to  kill  a  caribou  in 
country  where  the  animals  are  not  at  all 
abundant.  Tawabinisdy  volunteered  to 
take  Jim  within  shot  of  one.  Jim  describes 
their  hunt  as  the  most  wonderful  bit  of 
stalking  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Indian 
followed  the  animal's  tracks  as  easily  as 
you  or  I  could  have  followed  them  over 
snow.  He  did  this  rapidly  and  certainly. 
Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  get  down 
on  all  fours  to  snuff  inquiringly  at  the 
crushed  herbage.  Always  on  rising  to  his 
feet  he  would  give  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations. 
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**  Ah-tdek  (caribou)  one  hour." 

And  later,  "  Ah-t^ek  half  hour." 

Or  again,  "  Ah-t^ek  quarter  hour." 

And  finally,  "  Ah-t^ek  over  nex'  hill." 

And  it  was  so. 

In  like  manner,  but  most  remarkable  to 
us  because  the  test  of  direct  comparison 
with  our  own  sense  was  permitted  us,  was 
their  acuteness  of  hearing.  Often  while 
"jumping"  a  roaring  rapids  in  two  canoes 
my  companion  and  I  have  heard  our  men 
talking  to  each  other  in  quite  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice.  That  is  to  say,  I  could 
hear  my  Indian  and  Jim  could  hear  his ; 
but  personally  we  were  forced  to  shout 
loudly  to  carry  across  the  noise  of  the 
stream.  The  distant  approach  of  animals 
they  announce  accurately. 

"  Wawashkeshf "  (deer),  says  Peter. 

And  sure  enough,  after  an  interval,  we 
too  could  distinguish  the  footfalls  on  the 
dry  leaves. 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  describes  in  exas- 
peration his  experience  with  the  Indians 
of  the  far  Northwest.  He  complains  that 
when  they  blunder  on  game,  they  drop 
ever3rthing  and  enter  into  almost  hopeless 
chase,  two  legs  against  four.  Occasionally 
the  quarry  becomes  enough  bewildered  so 
that  the  wild  shooting  will  bring  it  down. 
He  quite  justly  argues  that  the  merest  pre- 
tense at  caution  in  approach  would  result 
in  much  greater  success. 

The  Woods  Indian  is  no  such  fool.  He 
is  a  mighty  poor  shot — and  he  knows  it. 
Personally  I  believe  he  shuts  both  eyes 
before  pulling  trigger.  He  is  armed  with 
a  long  flint  or  percussion  lock  musket, 
whose  gas-pipe  barrel  is  bound  to  the 
wood  that  runs  its  entire  length  by  means 
of  brass  bands,  and  whose  effective  range 
must  be  about  ten  yards.  This  archaic 
implement  is  known  as  a  "  trade  gun," 
r.nd  has  the  single  merit  of  never  getting 
out  of  order.  Furthermore,  ammunition 
is  precious.  In  consequence,  the  wilder- 
ness hunter  is  not  going  to  be  merely 
pretty  sure ;  he  intends  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain. If  he  cannot  approach  near  enough 
to  blow  a  hole  in  his  prey,  he  does  not  fire. 

I  have  seen  Peter  drop  into  marsh 
grass  so  thin  that  apparently  we  could 
discern  the  surface  of  the  ground  through 
it,  and  disappear  so  completely  that  our 
most  earnest  attention  could  not  distinguish 
even  a  rustling  of  the  herbage.  After  an 
interval  bis  gun  would  go  off  from  some 


distant  point,  exactly  where  some  ducks 
had  been  feeding  serenely  oblivious  to 
fate.  Neither  of  us  white  men  could 
have  considered  for  a  moment  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  any  of  them.  Once  I  felt 
rather  proud  of  myself  for  killing  six 
ruffed  grouse  out  of  some  trees  with  the 
pistol,  until  Peter  drifted  in  carrying  three 
he  had  bagged  with  a  stick. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  almost 
perfect  correspondence  to  environment  is 
the  readiness  with  which  an  Indian  will 
meet  an  emergency.  We  are  accustomed 
to  rely  first  of  all  on  the  skilled  labor  of 
some  one  we  can  hire;  second,  if  we 
undertake  the  job  ourselves,  on  the  tools 
made  for  us  by  skilled  labor ;  and,  third, 
on  the  shops  to  supply  us  with  the  materials 
we  may  need.  Not  once  in  a  lifetime 
are  we  thrown  entirely  on  our  own 
resources.  Then  we  improvise  bunglingly 
a  makeshift. 

The  Woods  Indian  possesses  his  knife 
and  his  light  ax.  Nails,  planes,  glue, 
chisels,  vises,  cord,  rope,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  he  has  to  do  without  But  he  never 
improvises  makeshifts.  No  matter  what 
the  exigency,  or  how  complicated  the 
demand,  his  experience  answers  with 
accuracy.  Utensils  and  tools  he  knows 
exactly  where  to  find.  His  job  is  neat 
and  workmanlike,  whether  it  is  a  bark 
receptacle — watertight  or  not — a  pair  of 
snow-shoes,  the  repairing  of  a  badly 
smashed  canoe,  the  construction  of  a 
shelter,  or  the  fashioning  of  a  paddle. 
About  noon  one  day  Tawabinisdy  broke 
his  ax-helve  square  off.  This  to  us 
would  have  been  a  serious  affair.  Prob- 
ably we  should,  left  to  ourselves,  have 
stuck  in  some  sort  of  a  rough,  straight  sap- 
ling handle  which  would  have  answered 
well  enough  until  we  could  have  bought 
another.  By  the  time  we  had  cooked 
dinner  that  Indian  had  fashioned  another 
helve.  We  compared  it  with  the  store 
article.  It  was  as  well  shaped,  as  smooth, 
as  nicely  balanced.  In  fact,  as  we  laid 
the  new  and  the  old  side  by  side  we  could 
not  have  selected,  from  any  evidence  of 
the  workmanship,  which  had  been  made 
by  machine  and  which  by  hand.  Tawa- 
binisdy then  burned  out  the  wood  from  the 
ax,  retempered  the  steel,  set  the  new  helve 
and  wedged  it  neatly  with  iron  wood  wedges. 

To  travel  with  a  Woods  Indian  is  a 
constant  source  of  delight  on  this  account. 
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So  many  little  things  that  the  white  man 
does  without  because  he  will  not  bother 
with  their  transportation,  the  Indian  makes 
for  himself.  And  so  quickly  and  easily  1 
I  have  seen  a  thoroughly  water-proof, 
commodious,  and  comfortable  bark  shelter 
made  in  about  the  time  it  would  take  one 
to  pitch  a  tent.  I  have  seen  a  raft  built 
of  cedar  logs  and  cedar-bark  ropes  in  an 
hour.  I  have  seen  a  badly  stoven  canoe 
made  as  good  as  new  in  Sfteen  minutes. 
The  Indian  rarely  needs  to  hunt  for  the 
materials  he  requires.  He  knows  exactly 
where  they  grow,  and  he  turns  as  directly  to 
to  them  as  a  clerk  would  turn  to  his  shelves. 

The  qualities  I  have  mentioned  come 
primarily  from  the  fact  that  the  Woods 
Indian  is  a  hunter.  I  have  now  to  in- 
stance two  whose  development  can  be 
traced  to  the  other  fact — that  he  is  a 
nomad.  I  refer  to  his  skill  with  the  bark 
canoe  and  his  ability  to  carry. 

I  was  once  introduced  to  a  man  at  a 
little  way  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  the  following  words  : 

'*  Shake  hands  with  Munson ;  he's  as 
good  a  canoeman  as  an  Indian.'' 

A  little  later  one  of  the  bystanders 
remarked  to  me : 

"  That  fellow  you  was  just  talking  with 
is  as  good  a  canoeman  as  an  Injin." 

Still  later,  at  an  entirely  different  place, 
a  member  of  the  bar  informed  me  in  the 
course  of  discussion : 

"  The  only  man  I  know  of  who  can  do 
it  is  named  Munson.  He  is  as  good  a 
canoeman  as  an  Indian." 

At  the  time  this  unanimity  of  praise 
puzzled  me  a  little.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
some  pretty  good  canoe  work,  and  even 
cherished  a  mild  conceit  that  occasionally 
I  could  keep  right  side  up  myself.  I  knew 
Munson  to  be  a  g^eat  woods  traveler,  with 
many  striking  qualities,  and  why  this  of 
canoemanship  should  be  so  insistently 
chosen  above  the  others  was  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Subsequently  a  compan- 
ion and  I  journeyed  to  Hudson  Bay  with  two 
birch  canoes  and  two  Indians.  Since  that 
trip  I  have  had  a  vast  respect  for  Munson. 

Undoubtedly  among  the  half-breed  and 
white  guides  of  lower  Canada,  Maine,  and 
the  Adirondacks  are  many  skillful  men. 
But  they  know  their  waters ;  they  follow 
a  beaten  track.  The  Woods  Indian — 
well,  let  me  tell  you  something  of  what  he 
does. 


We  went  down  the  Kapiiskasfng  River 
to  the  Mattdgami,  and  then  down  that  to 
the  Moose.  These  rivers  are  at  first  but 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  wide,  but  rapidly 
swell  with  the  influx  of  numberless  smaller 
streams.  Two  days'  journey  brings  you 
to  a  watercourse  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
breadth ;  two  weeks  finds  you  on  a  sur- 
face approximately  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.  All  this  water  descends  from  the 
Height  of  Land  to  the  sea  level.  It  does 
so  through  a  rock  country.  The  result  is 
a  series  of  roaring,  dashing  boulder  rapids 
and  waterfalls  that  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end  merely  to  contemplate  from 
the  banks. 

The  regular  route  to  Moose  Factory  is 
by  the  Missindibie.  Our  way  was  new 
and  strange.  No  trails ;  no  knowledge  of 
the  country.  When  we  came  to  a  stretch 
of  white  water,  the  Indians  would  rise  to 
their  feet  for  a  single  instant's  searching 
examination  of  the  stretch  of  tumbled 
water  before  them.  In  that  moment  they 
picked  the  passage  they  were  to  follow  as 
well  as  a  white  man  could  have  done  so 
in  half  an  hour's  study.  Then  without 
hesitation  they  shot  their  little  craft  at  the 
green  water. 

From  that  time  we  merely  tried  to  sit 
still,  each  in  his  canoe.  Each  Indian  did 
it  all  with  his  single  paddle.  He  seemed 
to  possess  absolute  control  over  his  craft. 
Even  in  the  rush  of  water  which  seemed 
to  hurry  us  on  at  almost  railroad  speed, 
he  could  stop  for  an  instant,  work  directly 
sideways,  shoot  forward  at  a  slant,  swing 
either  his  bow  or  his  stem.  An  error  in 
judgment  or  in  the  instantaneous  acting 
upon  it  meant  a  hit ;  and  a  hit  in  these 
savage  north  country  rivers  meant  de- 
struction. How  my  man  kept  in  his  mind 
the  passage  he  had  planned  during  his 
momentary  inspection  was  always  to  me  a 
miracle.  How  he  got  so  unruly  a  beast 
as  the  birch  canoe  to  follow  it  in  that 
tearing  volume  of  water  was  always  an- 
other. Big  boulders  he  dodged,  eddies 
he  took  advantage  of,  slants  of  current  he 
utilized.  A  fractional  second  of  hesita- 
tion could  not  be  permitted  him.  But 
always  the  clutching  of  white  hands  from 
the  rip  at  the  eddy  finally  conveyed  to  my 
spray-drenched  faculties  the  fact  that  the 
rapid  was  safely  astern.  And  this,  mind 
you,  in  strange  waters. 

Occasionally  we  would  carry  our  outfit 
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through  the  woods,  while  the  Indians 
would  shoot  some  especially  bad  water  in 
the  light  canoe.  As  a  spectacle,  nothing 
could  be  finer.  The  flash  of  the  yellow 
bark,  the  movement  of  the  broken  waters, 
the  gleam  of  the  paddle,  the  tense  alert- 
ness of  the  men's  figures,  their  carven, 
passive  faces,  with  the  contrast  of  the 
flashing  eyes  and  the  distended  nostrils, 
then  the  leap  into  space  over  some  half- 
cataract,  the  smash  of  spray,  the  exultant 
yells  of  the  canoemen  1 

This  is,  of  course,  the  spectacular.  But 
also  in  the  ordinary  gray  business  of  canoe 
travel  the  Woods  Indian  shows  his  supe- 
riority. He  is  tireless,  and  composed  as 
to  wrist  and  shoulder  of  a  number  of 
whalebone  springs.  From  early  dawn  to 
dewy  eve,  and  then  a  few  gratuitous  hours 
into  the  night,  he  will  dig  energetic  holes 
in  the  water  with  his  long,  narrow  blade. 
And  every  stroke  counts.  The  water 
boils  out  in  a  splotch  of  white  air-bub- 
bles, the  littie  suction-holes  pirouette  like 
dancing  girls,  the  fabric  of  the  craft  itself 
trembles  under  the  power  of  the  stroke. 
Jim  and  I  used,  in  the  lake  stretches, 
to  amuse  ourselves — and  probably  the 
Indians — ^by  paddling  in  'furious  rivalry 
one  against  the  other.  Then  Peter  would 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  Jacob.  His  canoe  would  shoot 
up  alongside  as  though  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Lake  had  laid  his  hand  across  its  stern. 
Would  I  could  catch  that  trick  of  easy, 
tireless  speed  1  I  know  it  lies  somewhat 
in  keeping  both  elbows  always  straight 
and  stiff,  in  a  lurch  forward  of  the  shoul- 
ders at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  But  that,  and 
more  1  Perhaps  one  needs  a  copper  skin 
and  beady  black  eyes  with  surface  lights. 

Nor  need  you  hope  to  pole  a  canoe  up- 
stream as  do  these  people.  Tawabinisiy 
uses  two  short  poles,  one  in  either  hand, 
kneels  amidships,  and  snakes  that  little 
old  canoe  of  his  up-stream  so  fast  that 
you  would  swear  the  rapids  an  easy 
matter — until  you  tried  them  yourself. 
We  were  once  trailed  up  a  river  by  an  old 
Woods  Indian  and  his  interesting  family. 
The  outfit  consisted  of  canoe  Number 
One — iUniy  one  old  Injin,  one  boy  of  eight 
years,  one  dog;  canoe  Number  Two — 
item^  one  old  Injin  squaw,  one  girl  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  one  dog ;  canoe  Num- 
ber Three — item^  two  little  girls  of  ten  and 
twelve,  one  dog.     We  tried  desperately 


for  three  days  to  get  away  from  this  party. 
It  did  not  seem  to  work  hard  at  all.  We 
did.  Even  the  two  little  girls  appeared 
to  dip  the  contemplative  paddle  from  time 
to  time.  Water  boiled  back  of  our  own 
blades.  We  started  early  and  quit  late, 
and  about  as  we  congratulated  ourselves 
over  our  evening  fire  that  we  had  dis- 
tanced our  followers  at  last,  those  three 
canoes  would  steal  silently  and  calmly 
about  the  lower  bend  to  draw  ashore 
below  us.  In  ten  minutes  the  old  Indian 
was  delivering  an  oration  to  us  squatted 
in  resignation. 

The  Red  Gods  alone  know  what  he 
talked  about  He  had  no  English,  and 
our  O  jib  way  was  of  the  strictly  utilitarian. 
But  for  an  hour  he  would  hold  forth. 
We  called  him  Talk-in-the-Face,  the  Great 
Indian  Chief.  Then  he  would  drop  a 
mild  hint  for  sdymon,  which  means 
tobacco,  and  depart. 

The  incident  had  one  value,  however ; 
it  showed  us  just  why  these  people  possess 
the  marvelous  canoe  skill  I  have  attempted 
to  sketch.  The  little  boy  in  the  leading 
canoe  was  not  over  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  but  he  had  his  little  paddle  and  his 
little  canoe-pole,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
already  used  them  intelligently  and  well. 
As  for  the  little  girls — well,  they  did  easily 
feats  I  never  hope  to  emulate,  and  that 
without  removing  the  cowl-like  coverings 
from  their  heads  and  shoulders. 

The  same  early  habitude  probably 
accounts  for  their  ability  to  carry  weights 
long  distances.  The  Woods  Indian  is  not 
a  mighty  man  physically.  Most  of  them 
are  straight  and  well  built,  but  of  only 
medium  height  and  not  wonderfully 
muscled.  Peter  was  most  beautiful,  but 
in  the  fashion  of  the  flying  Mercury,  with 
long  smooth  panther  muscles.  He  looked 
like  Uncas,  especially  when  his  keen 
hawk  face  was  fixed  in  distant  attention. 
But  I  think  I  could  have  wrestled  Peter 
down.  Yet  time  and  again  I  have  seen 
that  Indian  carry  two  hundred  pounds 
for  some  miles  through  a  rough  country 
absolutely  without  trails.  And  once  I 
was  witness  of  a  feat  of  Tawabinisdy, 
when  that  wily  savage  portaged  a  pack  of 
fifty  pounds  and  a  two-man  canoe  through 
a  hill  country  for  four  hours  and  ten  min- 
utes without  a  rest.  Tawabinisdy  is  even 
smaller  than  Peter. 

[to  be  continued] 
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THE  Sandy  Hook  pilots  are  State-consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  interests  of  marine 


insurance  for  the  port  of  New  York.  In  case 
of  disaster  while  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor, 
a  ship  unpiloted  has  great  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing insurance.  This  places  a  vast  amount  of 
responsibility  upon  the  pilots'  shoulders ;  there- 
fore they  are,  necessarily,  sailors  of  the  first 
class.  Many  of  them  have  been  masters  or 
mates  of  square-rigged  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion, which  means  a  long  sea  experience.  Some 
of  them  have  sailed  clipper-ships  to  and  from 
Europe  when  these  ships  held  predominance 
over  steam ;  and  I  met  one  of  these  on  my  re- 
cent cruise  on  a  pilot-boat.  He  told,  with  spark- 
ling eye,  of  voyages  the  world  over  in  quest*  of 
the  dangerous  cachalot,  and  how  he  had  been 
up  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Arctic,  hunting 
bowhead  whales.  So,  not  only  was  he  trained 
to  be  a  first-class  sailor,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
drilled  in  a  pursuit  likely  to  develop  nerve  and 
rapid  judgment  A  sailor  of  this  sort  enters 
the  pilot-boat  service  as  a  '"boy."  After  a  term  of  perhaps  months  to  develop  his 
fitness,  the  "  boy  "  is  made  a  boat-keeper,  and  entered  as  a  regular  apprentice.  He 
must  serve  five  years  in  one  boat,  and  then  pass  an  examination  which  admits  him  to 
a  "  sixteen-foot  "  license,  which  means  that  he  can  pilot  only  vessels  drawing  sixteen 
feet  of  water  or  less.  In  course  of  time,  in  case  some  one  dies,  he  gets  a  "  full  branch." 
But  pilots  seldom  die ;  their  temperate  habits  and  open-hearted  lives,  spent  close  to 
the  primal  elements,  make  them  almost  as  imperishable  as  the  gales  of  Cape  Horn  or 
Hatteras.  A  boat-keeper  seldom  becomes  a  pilot,  for  it  must  be  observed  that  he 
has  to  serve  five  years  on  one  boat,  which  makes  his  position  a  hard  one  to  keep,  as 
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his  very  position  is  dependent  on  the  whim 
of  his  masters,  the  licensed  men.  They 
can  discharge  him  at  any  time  without 
any  plausible  reason,  and  a  man  very  often 
has  his  heart  broken  on  a  number  of  boats, 
for  if,he  loses  his  billet  on  one  boat,  he  must 
begin  his  time  all  over  again  on  another. 
For  some  strange  reason,  pilots  make 
it  hard  for  an  apprentice ;  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  perhaps,  because  they  are  un- 
willing that  any  pilot  shall  escape  the 
discipline  to  which  they  themselves  have 
been  subjected.  So,  by  the  time  a  man 
becomes  a  full-fledged  pilot,  he  is  not 
only  a  sailor,  with  all  that  the  term  im- 
plies, and  understands  how  to  manage  a 
pilot-boat,  but  he  knows  the  Bay.  It  is 
like  an  open  book  to  him,  in  clear  weather 
or  in  fog,  in  daylight  or  darkness ;  blow 
high  or  blow  low,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
this  master  of  his  craft,  whether  bracing 
around  the  yards  of  a  little  Norwegian 


"  wind-jammer "  or   directing  the  move- 
ments of  a  great  transatlantic  liner. 

The  history  of  the  Sandy  Hook  pilots 
reads  like  a  romance.  As  far  back  in  the 
legal  annals  as  1763  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  organizing  a  Board 
of  Wardens  for  the  Port  of  New  York, 
giving  them  power  over  pilotage.  They 
could  both  license  pilots  and.  make  it 
compulsory  on  captains  of  vessels  to  take 
them.  When  the  United  States  Congress 
got  its  machine  well  oiled  up  and  in  good 
running  order,  we  find  it  passing  an  act 
in  1789  in  regard  to  pilots.  It  appears 
that  Congress  has  always  recognized  the 
policy  of  allowing  each  State  to  arrange 
its  own  pilotage  laws.  About  this  time 
licenses  were  granted  on  political  grounds, 
without  much  regard  to  seamanship  or 
real  merit,  with  consequent  disastrous 
results.  The  calling  was  followed  by  a 
class   of   men   who  led  it  into  disrepute 
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until  1845,  when  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  abolish- 
ing all  pilotage  regulations.  The  Legisla- 
ture saw  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  system 
it  had  established.  During  the  eight 
years  that  followed  the  pilots  ran  riot, 
and  affairs  were  worse  than  when  the 
law  existed. 

Such  a  reckless  disregard  of  life  and 
property  was  not  to  be  tolerated  very 
long,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Con- 
gress. This  was  futile,  so  the  merchants 
and  underwriters  got  together  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  They  elected  a  Board  of 
Pilot  Commissioners,  three  members  of 
which  were  elected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  two  by  the  Board  of 
Underwriters.  This  Commission  was  to 
examine  pilots  as  to  their  fitness  to  do 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  grant 
licenses  to  those  who  were  fitted,  stipu- 
lating that  service  should  be  a  matter  of 
compulsion  to  a  man  who  wanted  to  keep 
his  license.  After  this  admirable  system 
had  been  found  to  work  in  good  shape 
and  had  been  carefully  tried,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  adopted  it. 

Under  the   New  York  State  act   the 


Sandy  Hook  pilots  are  compelled  by  law 
to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  offer 
their  services,  and  to  board  any  ship  sig- 
naling them.  Only  foreign  vessels  and 
vessels  sailing  under  register  are  obliged 
to  take  them.  Coastwise  vessels  are 
exempt  from  this  law.  The  state  of  a 
ship*s  health  makes  no  difference  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  sworn  duly. 
My  cruise  in  the  Ambrose  Snow  (offi- 
cially known  as  Pilot  Boat  No.  2)  really 
began  at  the  Pilot  Office.  The  genial 
pilots,  whose  very  presence  brings  one 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea,  kindly 
offered  me  the  use  of  a  locker  wherein 
to  stow  my  "  dunnage,"  and  gave  me 
orders  to  keep  within  hailing  distance  if 
I  wanted  to  go  down  with  them,  for  they 
were  momentarily  expecting  advice  by 
telephone  that  their  boat  had  arrived  at 
the  second  landing  on  Staten  Island  ;  so 
I  stood  off  and  on  until  she  was  reported 
by  her  boat-keeper,  when,  in  company  with 
the  six  pilots  who  had  been  assigned  to 
this  cruise,  I  started  on  the  Staten  Island 
ferry  to  pick  her  up.  She  is  a  trim  little 
craft  of  seventy-five  tons,  flush-decked 
and  schooner- rigged,  sparred  less  extrava- 
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gantly  than  a  Gloucester  "fisherman," 
and  equipped  more  sensibly  than  a  yacht, 
for  a  sailor's  trained  eye  could  detect  no 
furbelows  in  her  make-up.  She  has  a 
character  of  her  own,  for  the  cut  of  a  pilot- 
boat  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other, 
even  though  the  sails  be  furled  and  the 
gigantic  numeral  on  the  mainsail  be  con- 
cealed, or  her  official  blue  flag,  which 
floats  above  the  truck  when  pilots  are  on 
board,  be  unhoisted.  Each  boat  has  a 
crew  of  four  "  boys,"  a  boat-keeper,  and  a 
steward.  We  were  to  go  on  the  southern 
ground  to  relieve  No.  5,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  discharged  nearly  all  her 


pilots.  At  Stapleton  we  found 
No.  7,  which  was  under  orders 
to  relieve  the  steam  pilot-boat 
from  station  duty. 

A  word  of  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  of 
boats  may  be  in  order. 
Originally  there  were  twenty- 
nine  boats  owned  by  the  Pilot 
Commission,  but  at  present 
there  are  only  five,  two  of 
which  are  out  of  commission, 
leaving  three  in  actual  service. 
These  retain  their  original 
numbers.  Together  with  the 
two  new  steam  pilot-boats,  the 
New  Jersey  and  the  New 
York,  these  boats  do  all  the 
pilot  work  of  the  New  York 
port. 

Our  cruise  in  No.  2  started 
from  Stapleton,  Siaten  Island, 
with  No.  7  astern.     The  old 
spirit  of  rivalry  could  not  be 
suppressed  in  the  pilot  who 
had  the  wheel,  and  we  kept 
ahead  of  No.  7  in  good  shape 
all    the    way    down    Swash 
Channel.    The  flood-tide  was 
about  half  up  as  we  started, 
and  we  gained  time  by  catch- 
ing a  bit  of  counter  ebb  near 
the  Long  Island  shore,  and, 
by  a  clever  bit  of  seamanship, 
held  our  lead  on  No.  7  all  the 
way  down  to  the  bar.     How- 
ever, she  was  a  close  second. 
I  heard  a  yarn  of  how  she 
had  been  hulled  a  short  time 
ago  by  a  trial  shot  from  a 
Sandy  Hook  proving  battery 
while   cruising    about    three 
miles  off  shore.     The  shot  struck  her  just 
abaft  the  fore-rigging,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  mere  chance  that  a  number  of  men  were 
not  killed — ^just  by  way   of   proving  the 
value  of  military  science.     "  A  *  dummy ' 
shot,  they  called  it,  but  it  certainly  made 
things  lively   all    right.      If   that    was  a 
*  dummy,'  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  the  real 
thing  coming  my  way,"  remarked  the  pilot 
who  was  on  board  No.  7  at  the  time  the 
incident  occurred. 

Going  down  the  Bay  seems  to  be  a  new 
voyage  to  these  men  every  time  they  put 
to  sea  in  quest  of  ships  to  pilot  up. 
Nothing  passes  them  without  being  hailed 
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or  sigpialed.  Vigilance  is  with  them  a 
science,  and  a  development  of  the  power 
of  keen  observation  is  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation. They  will  "  raise  "  a  sail  or  line 
of  smoke  on  the  horizon  which  a  lands- 
man could  not  detect  until  almost  in  full 
sight.  After  going  over  the  bar  we  made 
out  No.  S  down  to  the  southward.  We  are 
going  to  relieve  her,  so  we  bear  down 
and  speak,  and  heave  out  a  yawl  to  carry 
over  some  papers.  "  How  many  of  you 
fellows  are  there  ?"  is  our  interested 
hail,  for  it  is  proper  that  she  discharge 
all  her  pilots  before  we  board  any  vessels. 
"  Three,"  is  the  reply.  "  Then  half  of 
you  come  aboard  here."  A  transfer 
couldn't  be  made  on  this  basis,  however, 
and  they  go  down  again  to  their  position, 
we  returning  to  the  Scotland  lightship  in 
order  to  anchor  about  a  half-mile  from 
her. 

The  wind  has  died  out,  and  we  haven't 
much  room  in  which  to  drift  around.  We 
soon  discover  that  No.  S  has  discharged 
her  three  remaining  men,  for  some  steam- 
ers came  up  to  us  about  midnight  and 
snaked  a  couple  of  our  men  out  of  their 
bunks — after  a  good  supper  and  a  game 
of  cribbage,  the  men  had  all  retired  except- 
ing the  watch  on  deck.    Our  pilots  seemed 


to  know  intimately  each  one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of  the 
guild,  and  good-fellowship  among  them  is 
a  wholesome  characteristic.  They  take  a 
keen  delight  in  recounting,  in  a  good- 
natured  way,  humorous  incidents  of  each 
other's  peculiarities.  They  are  generally 
laconic  in  their  speech  and  are  very 
sensibly  averse  to  the  conventional  sailor's 
habit  of  spinning  yarns,  and  very  seldom 
talk  shop.  They  do  all  of  that  and  some 
growling  to  boot  up  in  the  office  at  No.  17 
State  Street,  where  they  make  personal 
accusations  and  settlements  as  to  "  ship 
stealing ;"  that  is,  getting  in  ahead  of 
some  other  fellow  and  working  back  to 
the  city  sooner  than  they  should.  This  is 
apt  to  imply  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
disappointed  boat  It  is  not  "  fair  play," 
for  their  duty  is  only  to  wait  outside  of 
the  bar  and  board  vessels  that  require 
pilots.  The  system  is  regulated  in  the 
office  in  true  military  style,  but  the  inde- 
pendent seafaring  instinct  seems  bound 
to  assert  itself  and  is  not  easy  to  control. 
The  next  morning  found  us  with  four 
pilots  still  aboard,  and  the  glasses  were 
still  on  the  southern  horizon.  That  is 
our  point  and  province  to  look  out  for, 
as  the  eastern  ground  has  its  own  patrol, 
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well  covered  by  a  steam  pilot-boat.  The 
distant  sea  was  enveloped  in  mist  through 
which  the  gigantic  eastern  steamers  passed 
in  and  out,  their  immense  hulls  looming 
up  like  ships  under  full  sail.  Close  to  us 
stretched  Sandy  Hook,  which  ends  in  the 
Highlands  of  Navesink,  not  distant  enough 
to  lose  its  tinge  of  green.  Almost  within 
hailing  distance  lay  the  Scotland  Lightship, 
originally  put  there  to  mark  the  wreck  of 
the  steamship  Scotland,  but  npw  used  to 
mark  the  entrance  to  the  South  Channel. 
Farther  out  in  the  hazy  perspective  looms 
the  station  boat  No.  7,  her  inky  masts 
denuded  of  their  sails.  An  enormous 
blue  flag,  that  seems  blacker  than  either 
hull  or  rigging  beneath  it,  floats  from  one 
mast,  and  in  the  calm  morning  there  is 
hardly  breeze  enough  to  stretch  out  her 
dark  folds  sufficiently  to  show  her  char- 
acter to  incoming  or  outgoing  ships. 

Sea-gulls  "  honk "  and  scream  in  a 
contented  manner,  and  eight  bells  sounds 
from  the  lightship  in  a  clear,  sonorous  tone. 
Our  own  little  vessel  rolls  lazily  on  the 
incoming  swell  at  anchor,  with  the  manila 
cable  swishing  up  and  down  musically  in 
the  water. 

Soon  a  barkentine  was  sighted  towing 
close  under  the  coast.    Was  she  a  coaster  ? 


All  glasses  were  brought  to  bear  on  her 
to  make  out  if  there  were  a  deck-load  of 
hard  pine  to  be  seen,  but  the  closest 
scrutiny  did  not  seem  to  reveal  anything  of 
the  sort.  Such  a  load  would  indicate  that 
she  was  from  some  Southern  coast  port, 
and  therefore  exempt.  Overboard  went 
the  yawl  to  investigate,  and  away  it 
started  with  four  oarsmen,  for  we  were  at 
anchor,  and  all  the  man-power  was 
required  in  the  boat  that  was  under  way. 
They  had  about  a  half-mile  to  row  to  get 
into  line  so  as  to  intercept  the  tow,  and 
it  proved  "  no  good."  She  was  a  coaster, 
after  all.  However,  the  pilots  had  done 
their  duty,  for  they  must  signal  or  hail 
every  possibility,  and  patrol  their  ground 
thoroughly.  Pilots  are  aware  that  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels  of  the  coasting  type, 
when  from  a  West  Indian  or  South 
American  port,  will  sometimes  take  on 
the  appearance  of  their  usual  trade  by 
loading  on  a  false  deck-load  of  hard  pine. 
In  about  an  hour  a  thick  fog  set  in, 
through  which  the  resonant  whistles  of  a 
number  of  steamers  were  heard.  Our 
fog-bell  rang  at  proper  intervals,  and  soon 
a  couple  of  steamers  came  near,  and  the 
cannon  was  loaded,  and  was  flred  in 
response  to  their  long  blasts.     "  I  don't 
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think  either  of  'em  is  any  good,"  observed 
one  of  the  pilots,  while  we  were  all  strain- 
ing our  ears  in  the  cock-pit  The  pilots  are 
so  familiar  with  sounds  that  they  know 
the  character  of  a  steamer  from  her  whistle 
before  they  can  make  out  her  form.  We 
soon  found  that  our  pilot  was  right  The 
whistle  sounded  nearer  at  each  blast  heard 
through  the  thick  mist 

"  Give  'er  another  gun,"  cried  out  the 
pilot  in  charge  to  the  boat-keeper  and  his 
crew,  who  had  been  firing  rapidly. 

A  deafening  report  rang  out,  and  the 
next  instant  the  high  stem  of  a  Mallory 
liner  overtopped  our  rigging.  She  was 
going  dead  slow,  however,  and  passed  us 
safely  by,  hardly  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  off.  She  was  a  coasting  steamer, 
exempt  from  pilotage,  and  soon  we  made 
out  the  other  steamers  to  be  coasters  also. 

There  were  so  many  steamers  coming 
on  that  two  of  our  pilots  prepared  to 
board.  The  third,  having  remained  in 
his  bunk  during  the  excitement,  was  not 
aware  that  the  others  were  ready  to  go. 
Now,  pilots  are  punctilious  in  the  matter 
of  dress,  always  rigging  up  in  good  shape 
before  boarding  a  ship  to  take  command. 
The  pilot  who  had  expected  to  board  the 
barken  tine  in  the  morning  was  to  have 
the  first  turn,  and  the  man  who  was  to 
have  the  next  turn  was  down  below,  play- 
ing cribbage  with  the  third  man,  who  had 
remained  in  his  bunk  during  all  the  fuss. 
We  had  our  doubts,  however,  about  his 
having  been  asleep  all  the  timej' although 
he  appeared  to  be  ignoranJ<b^what  had 
been  going  on,  for,  after  th^  first  deal,  he 
affected  to  discover  that  his  partner  had 
on  a  white  collar. 

"  What  the  blazes  are  you  all  fixed  up 
for  ?"  he  growled.  "  Can't  you  wait  till 
the  man  gets  out  of  the  boat  before  you 
go?" 

"  If  you  hadn't  had  your  nose  in  a 
pillow,  while  we  were  ffring  guns  and 
raising  a  hullabaloo,"  retorted  the  other, 
"you'd  'ave  known  that  there  were  a 
dozen  steamers  blowing  around  here,  an' 
I  didn't  want  to  keep  'em  waitin'  'round 
till  I  got  dressed  up." 

But  they  did  not  have  to  wait,  and  he 
had  not  donned  his  "  boiled  shirt "  in 
vain,  for  the  great  hull  of  the  steamer  that 
hailed  for  a  pilot  soon  appeared  to  us, 
like  a  ghost  in  a  misty  shroud.  Her 
engines   were   shut  down   and   she  was 


drifting,  for  it  would  have  been  dangler- 
ous  to  advance  at  even  the  slowest  speed. 
Had  we  not  been  under  way  ourselves 
we  would  have  missed  her.  We  could 
hear  her  roaring  steam-pipe,  which  was 
more  of  a  guide  to  us  than  her  whistle 
would  have  been,  because  it  indicated  her 
close  proximity. 

In  a  few  moments  our  pilot  had 
boarded,  the  yawl  returned  to  our  boat, 
and  we  anchored  again  a  little  out  of  the 
path  of  big  vessels.  It  was  now  night, 
and  the  darkness  added  to  our  uncer- 
tainty, making  a  gloom  that  could  almost 
be  felt  The  blinding  flashes  of  the  new 
Highland  light  shot  high  up  into  the  misty 
sky.  It  is  strange  to  see  that  the  handi- 
work of  man  can  almost  conquer  the  ele- 
ments. It  matters  not  if  the  fog  shuts  in 
the  coast  and  conceals  the  lighthouse,  for 
ships  may  be  warned  from  this  wonderful 
light,  which  flashes  far  into  the  sky,  using 
the  mist-laden  atmosphere  itself  for  a 
reflector. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and 
bright,  and  found  No.  2  under  way  again, 
headed  for  the  southern  limit  of  her  cruis- 
ing-ground.  A  mastheads  man  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  fore  crosstrees,  but  he  could 
make  nothing  out  from  his  lofty  eyrie 
but  some  incoming  fishing  schooners 
and  a  promising  streak  of  smoke  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  steam  mackerel  man ; 
but  the  second  cry  of  "  Smoke  0 1 "  proved 
to  be  a  tramp  steamer  bound  up  from  the 
south'ard.  She  looked  like  a  possibility, 
and  "  Pete,"  who  had  the  next  turn,  dived 
down  below  in  hasty  glee  to  get  ready, 
while  the  other  called  out,  after  a  long 
look  through  the  spy-glass,  "  They've  got 
a  jack  a-flying,  Pete ;"  and  to  the  men  on 
deck,  "  Go  for'ad  and  put  that  bonnet  in 
the  jib  !  Lively  now,  and  we  can  head  'er 
off."  In  a  few  moments  we  were  bearing 
down  to  get  in  the  steamer's  track,  and 
"Pete"  emerged  from  the  companion  way, 
rigged  all  ataunto. 

The  steamer  changed  her  course  a  little 
to  help  us  out,  and  slowed  down. 

"  Turn  that  yawl  up  and  heave'  er  out, 
heave  'er  out  1"  roared  "  Pete,"  as  he  threw 
his  half-used  cigar  over  the  side  and  started 
along  with  his  "  grip."  Jumping  into  the 
yawl  which  had  been  hurriedly  manned 
by  two  men  and  shoved  astern,  he  cried 
out,  "  So  long  1"  to  his  companion,  who 
was  at  the  wheel. 


GOING   DOWN   THE   HARBOR 
The  pilot,  captain,  and  officers  on  the  bridgre  of  a  big  ocean  liner. 


LOOKING  FOR  SHIPS   ON    THE   HORIZON 
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"  So  long,  Pete  I  and  good  luck  to  you," 
is  the  response  from  our  boat  The  next 
minute  "  Pete  "  is  climbing  the  ladder  of 
the  steamer,  and  is  lost  to  our  sight. 

Our  remaining  pilot  decided  to  transfer 
to  No.  7,  as  she  had  been  relieved  from 
station  by  No.  S,  and  send  us  back  to 
Stapleton  to  get  ready  for  another  cruise. 
We  swept  up  under  No.  7's  lee  and  hauled 
down  the  gigantic  blue  pilot  flag,  a  cere- 
mony that  indicated  the  completion  of 
our  official  cruise. 

"  Here,  Oscar,  you  take  her,"  said  our 
last  pilot  to  the  boat-keeper,  as  he  relin- 
quished the  wheel  to  him  and  stepped 
into  the  yawl  to  leave  us.  "  Get  the  top- 
mast staysail  on,  and  jump  her  up  lively." 

There  was  little  need  for  such  admoni- 
tion, however,  for  in  three  hours  we  were 
anchored  off  Stapleton  again. 

This  little  voyage  was  a  typical  one,  and 
was  not  without  its  excitement  and  dan- 
gers. However,  it  formed  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  cruises  that  pilot-boats  formerly 
made  before  the  introduction  of  the  system 
now  in  vogue.  At  that  time  there  were 
about  thirty  boats  in  the  service,  all  in 
direct  competition  with  one  another.  When 
I  served  on  the  **  Hope "  as  a  "  boy," 
("old  No.  1."  she  was  affectionately 
called),  we  were  compelled  to  make  a 
voyage  to  sea  lasting  nearly  a  month, 
sometimes,  in  order  to  discharge  our  six 
pilots,  who  would  often  spend  fifty-four 
hours  on  their  steamers  before  reaching 
Sandy  Hook  lightship.  The  pilots  them- 
selves saw  that  this  was  a  piece  of  folly, 
and  a  plan  was  proposed  among  them 
whereby  all  competition  could  be  abol- 
ished.   They  formed  themselves  into  what 


is  now  known  as  the  Consolidated  New 
York  and  Sandy  Hook  Pilot  Association, 
built  a  couple  of  steam  pilot-boats,  and 
disposed  of  all  their  sailing  craft  except- 
ing five  boats.  This  operation  gave  New 
York  a  better-organized  pilot  service  and 
saved  the  Association  $100,000  yearly  in 
expenses.  As  it  is  now,  a  steamer  patrols 
the  eastern  grounds  and  looks  out  for 
ships  coming  in  by  the  Long  Island  shore. 
This  class  of  vessels  includes  the  trans- 
atlantic steamships,  for  they  usually  make 
Fire  Island.  Another  steamer  keeps  on 
station.  It  is  her  duty  to  take  pilots  from 
ships  bound  out  to  sea  and  to  facilitate 
their  return.  This  leads  her  to  make 
frequent  trips  to  Gravesend  Bay  or  there- 
abouts, to  land  pilots.  For  this  reason 
she  is  known  as  the  "  Trolley." 

The  sailing  pilot-boats,  reminders  of 
brave  old  days  and  heavy  gales  weathered 
off  the  Georges  Banks  or  in  the  latitude 
of  the  turbulent  Cape  Hatteras,  take  a 
little  sail  no  farther  down  than  Long 
Branch,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  what 
they  call  "  southern  ships."  Thus,  one- 
third  of  the  pilots  are  kept  outside  of  the 
bar,  one-third  report  every  morning  at 
the  office  for  orders,  which  has  long  since 
shifted  from  its  old  quarters  on  Burling 
Slip  to  a  commodious  suite  of  offices  at 
No.  17  State  Street,  from  the  windows  of 
which  they  can  overlook  the  upper  harbor. 
In  the  meantime,  the  other  third  are  either 
bringing  in  ships  or  enjoying  a  few  hours 
of  well-earned  rest  in  their  homes ;  for, 
in  proportion  to  their  pay,  which  is 
divided  equally  among  them  every  month, 
the  character  and  amount  of  work  they  do 
is  phenomenal. 


ROWING   THE   PILOT  TO    AN   OCEAN   STEAMER 
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T3^'   ^^^'-^  rivers  of   Itibylon,  there   we   sat 
i         r#   down  J  yea.  we  wept,  when  we  remeni- 
l>ered  Zkm.     Upon  the  wiilows  in  the  midst 
thereof  wc  handed  our  harps."     Thus  sang  ihe  ^ 
Tsalmist  of  the  sorrows  of  the  exiles  in  n.ibyhrn,  H| 
and  his  mug  has  fastened  the  name  of  xhv  \^rrM    ^ 
and  wicked  city  upon  one  of  the  niust  faniilsar 
willows,  while  abn  makinji^  it  **weep/'  for  ihe 
common  weeping  willow  is  botanically  named 

It  may  be  that  the   forlorn  Jews  did  han^' 
their  harps  upon  the  tree  we  know  as  the  weep- 
ing willow,  that  species  being  credited  to  Asia 
as  a  place  of  origin;  but  it  is  open  to  doubt, 
for  the  very  obvious  reiison  that  the  weepin>; 
willow  is  distinctly  iit\ad:ipted  to  use  as  a  harp- 
rack,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just   how 
the  instruments  in  question  would  have  been 
hung  thereon.      It  is  probable  that  the  willows 
along   the    rivers    of    Raliylon    were    of    other 
species,  and  that  the  eontiection  of  the  cily  r>f 
the  captivity  and  the  tears  of  the  exiles  \\\Y\\ 
the  long,  droopirvg  branches  of  the   noble  Irce 
which  has  thus  been  sorrowfully  named  \\\\s  a 
purely  sentimental  one.      Indeeil,  I  he  ucepinti 
willow  is  also  called  Napoleon's  willow,  beeausi^ 
live  great  Corsican   fuutul   murli   pleasure  ma 
superb  w^illow  of  the  same  species  which  sLuod 
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on  the  lonely  prison  isle  of  St.  Helena, 
and  from  twigs  of  which  many  trees  in 
the  United  States  have  been  grown. 

The  willow  family  presents  great  con- 
trasts, both  physical  and  sentimental.  It 
is  a  symbol  both  of  grief  and  of  grace. 
The  former  characterization  is  undoubt- 
edly because  of  the  allusion  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm  as 
quoted  above,  thoughtlessly  extended 
through  the  centuries;  and  the  latter,  as 
when  a  beautiful  and  slender  woman  is 
said  to  be  of  "  willowy"  form,  obviously 
because  of   the  real  grace  of  the  long. 


of  so-called  mournful  mien,  are  yet  burst- 
ing with  vigor  and  life ;  indeed,  the  spread 
and  the  value  of  the  family  is  by  reason 
of  this  tenacity  and  virility,  which  makes 
a  broken  twig,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
a  turbid  stream,  take  root  and  grow  on  a 
sandy  bank  where  nothing  else  can  main- 
tain itself,  wresting  existence  and  drawing 
strength  and  beauty  from  the  very  element 
whose  ravages  of  flood  and  current  it 
bravely  withstands. 

Apparently  ephemeral  in  wood,  grow- 
ing quickly  and  perishing  as  quickly,  the 
willows  nevertheless  supply  us  with  an 


A   WEEPING   WILLOW   IN   A    WIND-STORM 


swinging  wands  of  the  same  tree.  I  might 
hint  that  a  better  reason  for  making  the 
willow  symbolize  grief  is  because  willow 
charcoal  is  an  important  ingredient  of 
gunpowder,  through  which  a  sufficiency 
of  grief  has  undoubtedly  entered  the 
world  I 

Willow  twigs  seem  the  very  essence  of 
fragility,  as  they  break  from  the  parent 
tree  at  a  touch ;  and  yet  one  of  the  willows 
furnishes  the  tough,  pliable,  and  enduring 
withes  from  which  are  woven  the  baskets 
of  the  world.  The  willows,  usually  thin 
in  branch,  sparse  of  somewhat  pale  foliage. 


important  preservative  element  in  the  acid 
extracted  from  their  bitter  juices.  Sali- 
cylic acid,  made  from  willow  bark,  pre- 
vents change  and  arrests  decay,  and  it  is 
an  important  medical  agent  as  well. 

Flexible  and  seemingly  delicate  as  the 
little  tree  is  when  but  just  established, 
there  is  small  promise  of  the  rugged  and 
sturdy  trunk  that  in  a  few  years  may  stand 
where  the  chance  twig  lodged.  And  the 
color  of  the  willows — ah !  there's  a  point 
for  full  enthusiasm,  for  this  family  of  grief 
furnishes  a  cheerful  note  for  every  month 
in   the  year,  and   runs  the  whole  scale 
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of  greens,  grays,  yellows,  and 
browns,  and  even  adds  to  the 
winter  landscape  touches  of  blaz- 
ing orange  and  bright  red  across 
the  snow.  Before  ever  one  has 
thought  seriously  of  the  coming 
of  spring,  the  long  branchlets  of 
the  weeping  willow  have  quick- 
ened into  a  hint  of  lovely  yellow- 
ish green,  and  those  same  branch- 
lets  will  be  holding  their  green 
leaves  against  a  wintry  blast 
when  most  other  trees  have  given 
up  their  foliage  under  the  frost's 
urgency.  Often  have  the  orange- 
yellow  twigs  of  the  golden  osier 
illumined  a  somber  countryside 
for  me  as  I  looked  from  the  car 
window;  and  close  by  may  be 
seen  other  willow  bushes  of 
brown,  green,  gray,  and  even 
purple,  to  add  to  the  color  com- 
pensation of  the  season.  Then 
may  come  into  the  view,  as  one 
flies  past,  a  great  old  weeping 
willow  rattling  its  bare  twigs  in 
the  wind;  and  if  a  stream  is 
passed,  there  are  sure  to  be  seen 
on  its  banks  the  sturdy  trunks  of 
the  white  and  the  black  willows 
at  least.  Think  of  an  average 
landscape  with  the  willows 
eliminated,  and  there  will  appear 
a  great  vacancy  not  readily  filled 
by  another  tree. 

The  weeping  willow  has  always 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  me,  but 
never  one  of  simple  grief  or  sor- 
row. Its  expression  is  rather  of 
great  dignity,  and  I  remember 
watching  in  somewhat  of  awe 
one  which  grew  near  my  child- 
hood's home,  as  its  branches 
writhed  and  twisted  in  a  violent 
rain-storm,  seeming  then  fairly  to 
agonize,  so  tossed  and  buffeted 
were  they  by  the  wind.  But 
soon  the  storm  ceased,  the  sun 
shone  on  the  rounded  head  of 
the  willow,  turning  the  raindrops 
to  quickly  vanishing  diamonds, 
and  the  great  tree  breathed  only 
of  a  gentle  and  benignant  peace. 
When,  in  later  years,  I  came  to 
know  the  moss-hung  live-oak 
of  the  southland,  the  weeping  wil- 
low assumed  to  me  a  new  dignity 
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and  value  in  the  northern  landscape, 
and  I  have  strongly  resented  the  attitude 
of  a  noted  writer  on  "  Art  Out  of 
Doors"  who  says  of  it:  "I  never  once 
have  seen  it  where  it  did  not  hurt  the 
effect  of  its  surroundings,  or  at  least, 
if  it  stood  apart  from  other  trees,  where 
some  tree  of  another  species  would  not 
have  looked  far  better."  One  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  tree,  its  difference  of  habit, 
its  variation  from  the  ordinary,  is  thus 
urged  against  it  most  mistakenly, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  basket  willow, 
which  is  scientifically  Saiix  viminalis,  and 
an  introduction  from  Europe,  as  indeed 
are  many  of  the  family.  In  my  father's 
nursery  grew  a  great  patch  of  basket  wil- 
lows, annually  cut  to  the  ground  to  make 
a  profusion  of  "  sprouts,"  from  which  were 
cut  the  "  tying  willows  "  used  firmly  to 
bind  together  for  shipment  bundles  of 
young  trees.  It  was  an  achievement  to 
be  able  to  take  a  six-foot  withe,  and,  deftly 
twisting  the  tip  of  it  under  the  heel  to  a 
mass  of  flexible  fiber,  tie  this  twisted  por- 
tion into  a  substantial  loop ;  and  to  have 
this  novel  wooden  rope  then  endure  the 
utmost  pull  of  a  vigorous  man,  as  he 
braced  his  feet  against  the  bundle  of 
trees  in  binding  the  willow  upon  it,  gave 
an  impression  of  anything  but  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  willow. 

Who  has  not  admired  the  soft  gray 
silky  buds  of  the  "  pussy  "  willow,  swell- 
ing with  the  spring's  impulse,  and  ripening 
quickly  into  a  "  catkin "  loaded  with 
golden  pollen  ?  Nowadays  the  shoots  of 
this  willow  are  "forced"  into  bud  by  the 
florists,  apd  sold  in  the  cities  in  great 
quantities ;  but  really  to  see  it  one  must 
find  the  low  tree  or  bush  by  a  stream  in 
the  woods,  or  along  the  roadside,  with  a 
chance  to  note  its  fullness  of  blossom.  It 
is  finest  just  when  the  hepaticas  are  at 
their  bluest  on  the  warm  hillsides;  and 
one  sunny  afternoon  of  a  spring  journey 
along  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  I  did  not  know  which  of  the 
two  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  deeply 
wooded  bank  made  me  most  anxious  to 
jump  from  the  too  swiftly  moving  train. 

This  pussy  willow  has  pleasing  leaves, 
and  is  a  truly  ornamental  shrub  or  small 
tree  which  will  flourish  quite  well  in  a 
dry  back  yard,  as  I  have  reason  to  know. 
One  bright  day  in  February  I  found  a 
pussy  willow  tree,  with  its   deep  purple 


buds  showing  not  a  hint  of  the  life  within. 
The  few  twigs  brought  home  quickly 
expanded  when  placed  in  water,  and  gave 
us  their  message  of  cheer  and  promise  of 
the  spring.  One  twig  was,  out  of  curios- 
ity, left  in  the  water  after  the  catkins  had 
faded,  merely  to  see  what  would  happen. 
It  bravely  sent  forth  leaves,  while  at  the 
base  little  white  rootlets  appeared.  Its 
vigor  appealing  to  us,  it  was  planted  in 
an  arid  spot  in  our  back  yard,  and  it  is 
now,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  a  handsome, 
slender  young  tree  that  will  give  us  a 
whole  family  of  silky  pussies  to  stroke 
and  admire  another  spring. 

This  same  little  tree  is  called  also  the 
glaucous  willow,  and  it  is  botanically  Salix 
discolor.  It  is  more  distinct  than  some 
others  of  the  family,  for  the  willow  is  a 
great  mixer.  The  tree  expert  who  will 
unerringly  distinguish  between  the  red  oak 
and  the  scarlet  oak  by  the  precise  angle 
of  the  spinose  margins  of  the  leaves  (how 
I  admire  an  accuracy  I  do  not  possess  1) 
will  balk  at  which  is  crack  willow,  or  white 
willow,  or  yellow  or  blue  willow.  The 
abundant  vigor  and  vitality  and  freedom 
of  the  family,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
what  is  known  as  the  dioecious  habit — 
that  is,  the  flowers  are  not  complete, 
fertile  and  infertile  flowers  being  borne 
on  separate  trees — make  it  most  ready  to 
hybridize.  The  pollen  of  the  black  willow 
may  fertilize  the  flower  of  the  white  willow, 
with  a  result  that  tends  certainly  to  gray- 
ness  on  the  worrying  head  of  the  botanist 
who,  in  after  years,  is  trying  to  locate  the 
result  of  the  cross  I 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  willow 
flowers — and  I  wonder  how  many  observ- 
ers really  notice  any  other  willow  "  blos- 
soms "  than  those  of  the  showy  pussy  ? 
A  superb  spring  day  afield  took  me  along 
a  fascinatingly  crooked  stream,  the  Cono- 
doquinet,  whose  banks  furnish  a  congenial 
and  as  yet  protected  (because  concealed 
from  the  flower-hunting  vandal)  home 
for  wild  flowers  innumerable  and  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  trees  that  have  ripened 
into  maturity.  An  earlier  visit  at  the  time 
the  bluebells  were  ringing  out  their  silent 
message  on  the  hillside,  in  exquisite 
beauty,  with  the  lavender  phlox  fairly 
carpeting  the  woods,  gave  a  glimpse  of 
some  promising  willows  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  Twilight  and  letters  to 
sign — how  hateful  the  desk  and  its  work 


seem  in  these  days  of  springing  life  out- 
side 1— made  a  closer  inspection  impossible 
then*  but  a  goidtn  Saturday  afternoon 
found  three  of  us,  of  like  ideals,  hasteninpr 
to  this  tree  and  plant  paradise.  A  mass 
ai  soft  yellow  drew  us  from  the  highway 
across  a  field  carpeted  thickly  with  bluet 
or  *'quaker  lady"  to  the  edge  of  the 
stresm,  where  a  continuous  hum  showed 
th^t  the  bees  were  also  attracted*     U  was 
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one  splendid  willow  in  full  bloom,  .md  I 
could  not  and  as  yet  cannot  safely  say 
whether  it  is  the  crack  willow  or  tht^  white 
willow-  but  I  can  aflirm  of  a  certainty 
that  it  W3S  a  delight  to  the  eye,  the  mind, 
and  the  nostrils.  'Ilic  extreme  frag-ility 
of  the  snialh^r  twifr^;^  which  broke  away 
from  the  l.irger  limbs  at  the  lightest  shake 
or  jar,  gavt*  evidence  of  one  of  Nature's 
ways    of   distribtiting    plant   life;    for   it 
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seems  that  these  twigs,  parting  company 
with  the  parent  tree  most  readily,  float 
away  on  the  stream,  and  easily  establish 
themselves  on  banks  and  bars,  where 
their  tough,  interlacing  roots  soon  form 
an  almost  impregnable  barrier  to  the  on- 
slaught of  the  flood.  Only  a  stone's  throw 
away  there  stood  a  great  old  black  willow, 
with  a  sturdy  trunk  of  ebon  hue,  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  soft  green  leafage,  lighter 
where  the  breeze  lifted  up  the  under  side 
to  the  sunlight.  Many  times,  doubtless, 
the  winds  had  shorn  and  the  sleet  had 
rudely  trimmed  this  old  veteran,  but  there 
remained  full  life  and  vigor,  even  more 
attractive  than  that  of  lusty  youth. 

Most  of  the  willows  are  shrubs  rather 
than  trees,  and  there  are  endless  varia- 
tions, as  I  have  before  remarked.  Fur- 
ther, the  species  belonging  at  first  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  have  spread  well  over 
our  own  side  of  the  globe,  so  that  it  seems 
odd  to  regard  the  white  willow  and  the 
weeping  willow  as  foreigners.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  in  the  beautiful  park  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  on  the  islands  amid  the  toss  of 
the  waters,  there  are  many  willows,  and 
those  planted  by  man  are  no  less  beautiful 
than  those  resulting  from  nature's  garden- 
ing. This  spring  I  have  greatly  admired 
some  splendid  clumps  of  a  form  with  lovely 
golden  leaves  and  a  small,  furry  catkin, 
found  along  the  edge  of  the  American 
rapids.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  many 
visitors  to  Niagara  realize  the  superb  col- 
lection of  plants  and  trees  there  to  be 
seen,  and  which  it  is  a  grateful  relief  to 
consider  when  the  mind  is  wearied  with 
the  majesty  and  the  vastness  of  nature's 
forces  there  uncovered  ?  The  birds  are 
visitors  to  Goat  Island  and  the  other  islets 
that  divide  the  Niagara  River,  and  they 
have  brought  there  the  plants  of  America 
in  wonderful  variety. 

There  is  one  willow  that  has  been  used 
by  the  nurserymen  to  produce  a  so-called 
weeping  form,  which,  like  most  of  these 
monstrosities,  is  not  commendable.  The 
goat  willow  is  a  vigorous  form  introduced 
from  Europe,  having  large  and  rather 
broad  and  coarse  leaves,  dark  green  above 
and  whitish  underneath.  It  is  taken  as  a 
"  stock,"  upon  which,  at  a  convenient 
height,  the  skilled  juggler  with  trees  grafts 
a  pendulous  form  known  as  the  Kilmar- 
nock willow,  thus  changing  the  habit  of 
the  tree  so  that  it  then  "  weeps  "  to  the 


ground.  Fortunately,  the  original  tree 
sometimes  triumphs,  the  graft  dies,  r  nd  a 
lusty  goat  willow  rears  a  rather  shapely 
head  to  the  sky. 

This  Kilmarnock  willow  is  a  favorite  of 
the  peripatetic  tree  agent,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  hugely  one  notable  evidence  of 
his  persuasive  eloquence  to  be  seen  in  a 
Lebanon  Valley  town,  inhabited  by  the 
quaint  folk  known  as  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. All  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
traversing  this  valley  may  be  seen  these 
distorted  willows  decorating  the  prim 
front  yards,  and  they  are  not  so  offensive 
when  used  with  other  shrubs  and  trees. 
In  this  one  instance,  however,  the  tree 
agent  evidently  found  a  customer  who  was 
persuaded  that  if  one  Kilmarnock  willow 
was  a  good  thing  to  have,  a  dozen  of  them 
was  twelve  times  better;  wherefore  his 
dooryard  is  grotesquely  adorned  with  that 
many  flourishing  weepers,  giving  an  aspect 
that  is  anything  but  decorous  or  solemn. 
Sometime  the  vigilance  of  the  citizen  will 
be  relaxed,  it  may  be  hoped,  he  will  neglect 
to  cut  away  the  recurring  shoots  of  the 
parent  trees,  and  they  will  escape  and 
destroy  the  weeping  form  which  provides 
so  much  hilarity  for  the  passers-by. 

The  willow  with  its  blood  relation,  the 
poplar,  is  often  "  pollarded  "  or  trimmed 
for  wood,  and  its  abundant  vigor  enables 
it  to  recover  from  this  process  of  violent 
abbreviation  more  satisfactorily  than  do 
most  trees.  The  result  is  usually  a  dis- 
proportionately large  stem  or  bole,  for  the 
lopping  off  of  great  branches  always  tends 
to  a  thickening  of  the  main  stem.  The 
abundant  leafage  of  both  willow  and  pop- 
lar soon  covers  the  scars,  and  there  is 
less  cause  to  mourn  than  in  the  case  of 
maples  or  other  "  hard-wooded  "  trees. 

If  my  readers  will  only  add  a  willow 
section  to  their  mental  observation  outfit, 
there  will  be  much  more  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate. Look  for  and  enjoy  in  the 
winter  the  variation  in  twig  color  and 
bark  hue ;  notice  how  smoothly  lies  the 
covering  on  one  stem,  all  rugged  and 
marked  on  another.  In  the  earliest  spring 
examine  the  swelling  buds,  of  widely  dif- 
fering color  and  character,  from  which 
shortly  will  spring  forth  the  catkin  or 
aments  of  bloom,  followed  by  the  leaves 
of  varied  colors  in  the  varied  species,  and 
with  shapes  as  varied.  Vivid  green,  soft 
gray,  greenish  yellow ;  dull  surface  and 
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shining  surface  above,  pale  green  to  almost 
pure  white  beneath ;  from  the  long  and 
stringy  leaf  of  the  weeping  willow  to  the 
comparatively  broad  and  thick  leaf  of 
the  pussy  willow — there  is  variety  and 
interest  in  the  foliage  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tree-lover.  When  winter 
comes,  there  will  be  another  set  of  con- 
trasts to  see  in  the  way  the  various  species 
lose  their  leaves  and  get  ready  for  the 
rest  time  during  which  the  buds  mature 
and  ripen,  and  the  winter  colors  again 
shine  forth. 

These  observations  may  be  made  any- 
where in  America,  practically,  for  the 
willow  is  almost  indifferent  to  locality, 
growing  everywhere  that  its  far-reaching 
roots  can  find  the  moisture  which  it  loves, 
and  which  it  rapidly  transpires  to  the  thirsty 
air.  As  Miss  Keeler  well  remarks,  "  The 
genus  Salix  is  admirably  fitted  to  go  forth 
and  inhabit  the  earth,  for  it  is  tolerant  of 
all  soils  and  asks  only  water.  It  creeps 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other 
woody  plant  except  its  companion  the 
birch.     It  trails  upon  the  ground  or  rises 


one  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  In  North 
America  it  follows  the  watercourses  to  the 
limit  of  the  temperate  zone,  enters  the  troph- 
ies, crosses  the  equator,  and  appears  in  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili.  .  .  .  The 
books  record  one  hundred  and  sixty  species 
in  the  world,  and  these  sport  and  hybridize 
to  their  own  content  and  to  the  despair  of 
botanists.  Then,  too,  it  comes  of  an 
ancient  line  ;  for  impressions  of  leaves  in 
the  cretaceous  rocks  show  that  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  plants." 

Common  it  is,  and  therefore  overlooked, 
which  is  my  reason  for  this  sketch,  by 
which  I  hope  some  may  be  turned  from 
things  inward  to  things  outward,  from 
desiring  views  afar  to  seeing  beauty  close 
by.  To  watch  the  willow  in  spring  and 
summer,  with  its  bloom  and  fruit;  to 
follow  its  refreshing  color  through  win- 
ter's chill ;  to  observe  its  cheer  and  dig- 
nity; to  see  the  wind  toss  its  slender 
wands  and  turn  its  graceful  leaves — all  this 
is  worth  while  for  the  true  lover  of  things 
outdoors  and  at  hand  which  make  for  a 
better  appreciation  of  this  world  of  beauty. 
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AMONG  the  British  visitors  who 
in  increasing  numbers  during 
recent  years  have  appeared  in 
American  churches  there  has  been  no 
more  "  arresting  personality  "  than  that  of 
the  Rev.  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  who  is 
to  speak  this  summer  at  the  Northfield 
Student  Conference  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Campbell  recently  became  minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  which  had  become  during 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  ministry  of 
more  than  thirty  years  a  citadel  of  British 
Congregationalism. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  con- 
trast in  all  outward  appearance  than  be- 
tween Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Campbell — the 
one  massive,  the  other  slender ;  the  one 
rhetorical  and  dramatic,  the  other  collo- 
quial and  simple,  besides  the  difference  of 
thirty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  still  a  young  man, 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  His  first  charge 
was  at  Brighton.  He  found  a  nearly 
empty  church  and  quickly  filled  it,  so  that 
the  congregation  had  to  migrate  to  the 
larger  edifice  where  Paxton  Hood  had 
preached,   but    which    had   been   closed 


when  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  Brighton. 
The  press  of  course  gave  publicity  to  this 
success  ;  it  seemed  that  the  traditions  of 
Robertson  were  realized  again.  But  solid 
qualities  underlay  success  and  made  it 
permanent 

The  personal  history  of  Mr.  Campbell 
is  peculiarly  interesting.  Of  Scottish 
ancestry,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher 
in  London,  brought  up  in  the  household 
of  a  Presb3rterian  elder  in  Ireland,  con- 
firmed in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
student  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  win- 
ning honors  in  his  course  there,  and 
intending  to  take  Anglican  orders,  he  left 
the  university  for  the  Congregational  pul- 
pit at  Brighton.  Historical  studies,  search- 
ingly  reviewed  in  his  conversations  with 
Canon,  now  Bishop,  Gore,  convinced  him 
that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  was  not 
limited  to  the  Anglican,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Roman  communions.  His  soul  re- 
volted from  what  he  regarded  as  the  Angli- 
can's unchurching  of  the  Free  Churches, 
with  their  large  share  of  the  religious  life 
of  England.  And  so  he  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them,  and  became  a  Nonconformist  pastor. 
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Sincerity  and  earnestness,  however  in- 
dispensable to  every  preacher  who  would 
g^in  hold  of  his  hearers,  by  no  means  give 
full  account  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  influence 
in  the  pulpit  People  call  him  "  mag- 
netic," whatever  that  may  mean.  He  has 
a  lustrous  eye,  and  a  voice  that  is  both 
musical  and  flexible.  These,  however,  are 
the   interpreters   of  a  spirit  that  is  thor- 


some  political  as  well  as  religious  conse- 
quence in  England.  With  Dr.  John  Clif- 
ford, the  veteran  leader  of  the  Baptist 
Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Silvester  Home, 
his  fellow-Congregationalist  at  the  head 
of  a  great  church  of  the  people  in  White- 
field's  old  "Tabernacle,"  Mr.  Campbell 
has  come  forward  as  a  leader  in  the  policy 
of  "  passive  resistance "  to  the  recently 
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oughly  sympathetic  with  fellow-men,  whom 
he  addresses  in  entire  simplicity  as  one 
with  them  in  human  experiences,  speak- 
ing out  of  his  own  experience  to  their 
consciences  and  hearts.  On  religious 
themes  he  is  enough  of  a  rationalist  to 
command  intellectual  respect  and  enough 
of  a  mystic  to  warm  devotional  feeling. 
He  is  at. once  broad  and  evangelical. 
At  present  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  figure  of 


enacted  Education  Bill,  under  which  Non- 
conformists are  obliged  to  pay  "rates" 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  controlled 
by  the  Church  of  England  and  teaching  its 
peculiar  doctrines.  He  announced  to  his 
congregation  that  he  should  refuse  to  pay 
rates  for  that  purpose,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  bear  punishment  for  refusal  by  going  to 
jail  for  it — an  announcement  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 
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UIDES  and  canoes  will  be  ready 
July  fifth " — such  a  telegram 
might  well  quicken  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  and  create  in  the  imagination 
visions  of  Nature's  wilderness,  of  stream 
and  forest,  of  fish  and  game.  So  straight- 
way my  friend  and  I  were  off  for  the 
Canadian  woods  in  eastern  Ontario,  a 
paradise  whose  door  is  the  little  town  of 
Mattawa. 

From  the  first  fortune  favored  us,  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  agent,  who 
had  arranged  for  our  guides,  had  chosen 
for  us  the  best  in  the  country.  George 
Crawford  and  Frank  Le  Clair  were  half- 
breed  Indians ;  Louis  Souci,  our  cook,  was 
French — a  modernized  "  courrier  du  bois  " 
whose  forte,  as  he  put  it,  was  "  biscuits 
rather  than  the  paddle." 

Three  hearty  shakes  of  three  strong 
hands,  and  they  were  our  friends  at  once. 

« This  article  stood  first  anions  those  to  which  honor- 
able mention  was  awarded  in  The  Outlook's  "  Vacation 
Experiences  "  contest. 


From  Mattawa  to  Temiskaming  Station 
by  rail,  thence  by  steamboat  forty-five 
miles  up  narrow  Lake  Temiskaming  to  a 
small  farm-house  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Montreal  River — we  shook  the  dust  of 
civilization  from  our  feet  and  entered 
"  God's  out-of-doors."  So  our  two  weeks' 
canoe  trip" began. 

While  George  and  Frank  raised  the 
tents  and  Louis  prepared  our  evening 
meal,  we,  the  **  sports,"  took  account  of 
stock.  Surpassing  all  things  in  impor- 
tance was  our  photographic  outfit,  a  five 
by  seven  camera  and  sixty  plates  inserted 
in  separate  double  plate-holders  packed 
in  a  water-tight  box.  Bitter  experience 
had  suggested  this  precaution,  for  the 
previous  summer  five  dozen  plates  had 
been  left  in  Maine,  ruined  by  a  compul- 
sory bath.  The  wild  waters  of  the  Alla- 
gash  even  now  course  over  them. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off,  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Montreal  River  and  up  the 
small  and  winding  Metabitchouan.     Swift 
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came  the  strokes  of  the  paddles,  and  with 
each  stroke  the  light  bark  canoe  sprang 
forward.  In  the  canoe  the  Indian  guide 
cannot  be  beaten  ;  nor  is  he  easily  sur- 
passed on  land,  as  we  found  when  we 
reached  Clay  Hill  Portage.  This  **  carry  " 
well  deserves  its  name.  The  trail  is  of 
clay,  its  angle  seemingly  forty-five  degrees, 
its  length  over  a  mile.  The  loads  these 
Indians  carry  are  immense,  generally 
aggregating  two  hundred  pounds.  A 
strap  passing  over  the  forehead  supports 
a  box  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  load — 
a  mass  of  luggage  which  usually  towers 
above  the  bearer's  head.  On  this  carry 
our  men,  without  intervening  rest,  made  a 


second  trip,  George  and  Frank  bearing 
in  regulation  style  a  canoe  each,  while 
Louis  gathered  up  the  precious  utensils 
of  his  culinary  establishment. 

Soon  we  were  off  again  through  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Bass  Lakes,  small 
ponds  separated  by  stretches  of  quick 
water  through  which  we  paddled  and 
poled  with  much  effort.  Here  the  beauty 
and  wildness  of  the  country  began  to 
impress  us.  High  cliffs  crowned  with 
pine  bordered  the  stream  at  times. 
Young  ducks  swam  from  us  in  the  haste 
of  fear.  Turning  from  the  more  traveled 
route,  we  "  carried  over  "  into  Cooper  Lake. 

If  you  have  never  seen  the  king  of  the 
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northern  woods  in  his  glory,  then  you 
have  missed  a  sight  indeed.  The  hot 
afternoon  sun  beat  upon  lake  and  forest, 
and  stillness  reigned  supreme.  On  such 
a  day  the  flies  bite  hard  both  man  and 
beast.  The  lake  is  their  common  refuge. 
We  took  to  our  canoes.  We  paddled  into 
shallow  bays  where  rushes  and  lily-pads 
grew,  and  had  not  gone  far  when  from 
the  stern  of  the  canoe  came  to  my  ears  a 
whisper,  "  A  bull  moose  in  the  water 
ahead."  I  adjusted  my  camera  while  we 
cautiously  approached.  Soon  we  were 
a  hundred  yards  distant ;  the  animal 
raised  his  head  from  the  water.  We  sat 
rigid,  and  the  canoes  drifted  nearer.  Un- 
disturbed, he  again  buried  his  head,  grub- 
bing for  lily-pad  roots.  Instantly  the 
paddles  again  plied  the  water,  and  the 
distance  lessened  to  fifty  yards ;  then, 
finally,  to  but  thirty  feet.  Then  from  the 
water  emerged  a  superb  head  bearing  the 
finest  horns  we  had  ever  seen.  The  head 
turned  toward  us  and  I  pressed  the  bulb. 
Then  the  old  bull  ran,  and  the  two  canoes 
dashed  after  him.  Across  the  muddy 
shallows  he  clumsily  swung  his  huge  body ; 
then  took  to  the  woods.  A  crackling  of 
twigs  in  the  distance  and  the  forest  was  still. 
The  hours  and  days  passed  swiftly,  the 
weather  proving   fine   and  Fate   smiling 


upon  us.  The  country  grew  still  more 
beautiful  as  we  traveled  deeper  into  the 
forest,  along  its  fair  waterways.  On  we 
went  along  Moccasin  Stream,  through  a 
chain  of  beautiful  lakes,  small  and  thickly 
wooded,  through  streams  lined  here  with 
grassy  meadows,  there  bordered  by  abrupt 
cliffs.  In  places  we  pushed  our  way 
through  bushes  under  overarching  trees, 
and  at  times  waded  the  stream,  dragging 
and  pushing  the  canoes.  Leaving  Rabbit 
Lake,  famed  for  glacial  markings  and 
Indian  paintings  upon  its  rocky  shores, 
we  reached  at  last  a  small,  nameless  pond 
at  the  summit  of  the  Rabbit  and  Tema- 
gami  watersheds.  We  had  gained  the 
highest  point  of  land  in  our  trip  ;  hence- 
forth our  course  lay  downward.  Upon 
my  mind  that  scene  stands  stamped  indeli- 
bly— the  wealth  of  upland  foliage,  the 
slender  pine  raising  aloft  its  clean-cut 
fingers,  the  flashing  white  birch  with 
leaves  quivering  in  the  breeze,  the  moss 
covering  the  rocks  by  the  shore,  the  dimin- 
utive wooded  islands  breaking  the  expanse 
of  glistening  water. 

A  short  climb  over  a  rocky  carry,  an 
abrupt  descent,  and  there  came  into  view 
Temagami  Lake,  famed  for  the  clearness 
of  its  waters  and  dotted  with  more  than  a 
thousand  wooded  islands.     It  is  an  upland 
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sea — two  of  its  arms  stretching  over  fif- 
teen miles.  Upon  Temagami  we  canoed 
two  long  and  happy  days.  Here  we  met 
a  glorious  storm.  We  had  husded  for 
shore  and  had  quickly  pitched  camp; 
then,  when  the  deluge  came,  driven  on  by 
a  strong  southeaster,  we  were  lying  in  our 
tents  in  regal  ease.  Soon  the  wind 
changed,  and,  although  midsummer,  old 
Boreas  touched  us  with  his  icy  fingers. 
The  sky  cleared,  and  then  appeared  the 
setting  sun,  tinting  huge  banks  of  clouds 
with  varying  shades  of  crimson. 


again  supper  and  the  cheery  camp  fire, 
conducive  to  the  story-telling  mood. 

And  what  tongue  can  declare  the 
beauties  of  Non-wa-kaming  Lake,  with  its 
huge  glistening  cascade,  well  called 
"  Diamond  Falls ;"  and  of  Lake  Lady 
Evelyn,  too,  graced  with  her  dainty  isles  ? 

Five  o'clock  Friday  found  us  turned 
westward  near  the  mouth  of  Willow 
Island  Creek.  Memory  serves  me  well. 
Here  it  was  that,  sunk  deep  in  afternoon 
reverie  with  weary  hands  trailing  in  the 
cool   water,  I  was  suddenly  aroused   to 


WILLOW   ISLAND   CREEK 


Into  a  steaming  lake  we  launched  early 
the  following  morning,  and  about  noon 
reached  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  on  Bear 
Island.  All  Canada,  even  to  the  Great 
Bay  and  beyond,  is  dotted  with  these 
small  stations,  supply  centers  for  the 
hunter  and  trapper.  That  afternoon,  after 
four  hours'  paddling  against  a  northern 
breeze,  we  were  making  for  an  island 
when  the  wind  suddenly  quickened  into 
a  gale  and  both  canoes  shipped  water. 
Many  a  frail  craft  has  thus  been  swamped. 
With  evening  came  a  calm  ;    then  once 


action  by  a  word  from'  my  guide.  A  quick 
spurt,  and  we  dashed  between  moose  and 
shore  and  forced  the  animal,  a  huge  cow, 
to  attempt  an  escape  by  swimming.  Four 
photographs  of  her  crowned  our  efforts : 
the  last  was  taken  at  a  distance  of  ten 
feet.  We  even  stroked  the  beast  with  a 
paddle,  under  the  circumstances  a  danger- 
ous liberty. 

That  evening  our  tents  were  pitched 
upon  a  rocky  point  at  the  bend  of  the 
creek.     Here  we  established  our  base. 

From  this  point  we  started  up  stream 
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after  trouf,  carrying  only  gun,  fishing-rods, 
camera,  and  a  *'  snack  *'  of  food  for  lunch. 
That  was  a  great  day.  Did  Fortune  favor 
here  ?  No  and  yes.  As  a  trout  expedi- 
tion the  day's  journey  was  a  failure,  for 
seven  hours'  paddling  took  us  too  short  a 
distance  up-stream.  But  the  falls  and 
the  woods — what  a  country  1  To  make 
camp  ere  dark  we  finally  conquered  the 
instinct  of  the  explorer  and  the  strong 
longing  which  impels  every  true  angler  to 
try  yet  one  more  pool.  We  turned  back. 
The  current,  our  foe  of  the  morning,  was 
now  a  friend.  Again  we  carried  by  the 
foaming  cataract  where  the  stream,  flushed 
with  recent  rains,  leaped  in  abrupt  plunges 
a  total  of  nigh  a  hundred  feet  into  the 
rock-bound  caldron  below.  We  shot 
many  a  small  rapid  and  passed  again 
through  chains  of  lakes.  Then  came  the 
stately  fall  with  quiet  pool  beneath — an 
earnest  of  the  calmer  waters  of  Willow 
Island  Lake. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  pondering 
upon  the  fact  that  we  had  seen  no  moose 
that  day,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  bull. 
The  old  fellow  was  somewhat  hidden  by 
rushes.  Still,  he  did  not  escape  me,  for 
he  had  just  bade  us  adieu  when  I  caught 
him  at  short  range.  Again  a  few  moments 
passed,  when,  behold,  down-stream,  a  pair 
of  horns  above  dense  water-rushes.  My 
companion's  canoe  was  leading;  Frank 
cautiously  paddled  up  to  the  reeds  and 
peered  through.  Then  four  eloquent 
fingers  told  a  startling  story ;  there  were 
four  moose.  As  though  alive,  my  canoe 
sprang  forward  and  instantly  was  beside 
the  other.  I  stood  at  full  height,  pointed 
at  the  center  of  the  group,  and  pressed 
the  bulb.  I  sat  down,  changed  my  plate, 
arose  again,  and  found  the  animals  almost 
as  before — one  old  bull  had  merely  lifted 
his  head  from  the  water  in  curious  ease. 
And  again  the  shutter  closed.  Then  the 
group  split  up.  A  third  plate  shows  but 
two  animals.  That  was  a  sight  one  sel- 
dom sees ;  there  were  two  full-grown  bulls 
and  two  calves — a  cow  and  a  bull.  This 
formed  the  climax  of  our  experiences  with 
big  game. 

On  the  Sabbath  we  rested.  Monday 
afternoon  we  camped  on  stream-like  Mat- 
tawapika  Lake  opposite  a  rocky  bluff. 
This  we  climbed,  and  through  the  trees 
espied  in  the  distant  haze  the  mountain 
whose  streams  feed  Willow  Island  Creek. 


And  what  of  the  superb  falls  of  Lake 
Mattawapika  ?  It  is  here  that  Temagami, 
Non-wa-kaming,  Lady  Evelyn,  and  count- 
less other  smaller  lakes  pour  forth  their 
wealth  of  water  in  one  grand  discharge, 
which  flushes  to  the  brim  the  swift-flowing 
Montreal.  Lucky  for  us  that  our  course 
lay  down-stream. 

Wednesday  the  Montreal  River  was 
still  urging  us  onward.  We  stopped  for 
lunch,  and  kindled  our  fire  on  a  small 
plateau  well-nigh  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  river.  Below  us  lay  dark  waters, 
hemmed  in  by  tree-clad  banks.  We  were 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Should  we 
follow  the  Haileybury  trail  or  the  Montreal 
River?  We  chose  the  latter,  the  less 
traveled  and  more  dangerous  route — chil- 
dren of  destiny  bom  under  lucky  stars  I 
About  the  finest  sport  of  the  trip  lay  in 
shooting  the  rapids  of  that  river.  Hound 
Chute,  Ragged  Chute,  Fountain  Falls, 
rapid  upon  rapid,  rough  and  long  carries, 
a  superb  virgin  flora,  strong  and  quick 
bass  gamy  as  trout — it  was  all  like  a 
dream,  so  quickly  did  the  scene  shift  in 
that  wild  dash  downward.  The  river  con- 
tinued steep-banked,  narrow,  and  wild. 
Its  furious  energy  had  conquered  the  king 
of  the  woods  himself,  for  at  the  base  of 
Hound  Chute  we  came  upon  the  carcass 
of  a  huge  moose.  The  animal  had  prob- 
ably attempted  to  swim  the  stream  above, 
too  near  the  brink  of  the  falls. 

Several  rapids  we  could  not  shoot  with 
full  loads.  Here  all  five  of  us  made  one 
trip  over  the  portage,  our  two  Indians 
returning  for  the  empty  canoes.  It  was 
a  fine  sight  to  see  them  come  down-stream, 
riding  those  mad  waters.  Canoe  and 
man  seemed  one ;  for  grace  you  will  not 
see  the  like.  The  guide  kneels  amid- 
ships; force  and  agility  mark  his  every 
move.  A  ragged  rock  seems  straight 
ahead,  when,  quick  as  a  flash,  the  ani- 
mated canoe  leaps  aside  and  dodges  like 
a  boy  at  play.  Then  comes  the  rocky, 
chopping  water  at  the  base  of  the  rapid. 
The  smiling  face  and  poise  of  victory 
show  Nature  again  vanquished — her  vic- 
tor, man. 

And  the  last  day's  episode  I  We  left 
Frank  and  Louis  to  attend  to  the  trans- 
portation of  our  outfit  over  the  last  carry, 
and  my  friend  and  I,  with  a  young  fire- 
ranger  as  guide,  also  our  faithful  George, 
started  on  another  trout  expedition.  That 
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day  was  a  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous.  Where  lies  the  much-desired 
pond  we  will  not  say.  No  law  bids  angler 
tell  where  lie  the  biggest  trout  But  per- 
chance he  himself  may  not  know.  Imagine 
the  following  scene :  Time,  3  p.m.  ;  local- 
ity, doubtful ;  scenic  setting,  ahead  and 
behind,  on  right  and  left,  forest ;  beneath, 
a  first-rate  cedar  swamp  with  all  its  natural 
accessories ;  above,  the  vault  of  heaven 
thinly  veiled  with  foliage.  Furniture,  two 
canoes,  rifle,  fishing-rods,  etc.,  but  no  food. 
Dramatis  persona^  three  semi- weary  indi- 
viduals, seated ;  one  serene  Indian  woods- 
man, standing,  a  latent  smile  lurking  about 
the  corners  of  his  generous  mouth.  The 
young  ranger  mops  his  brow.  "  I  reckon 
we  are  lost,"  he  mutters.  General  con- 
currence with  that  reckoning —  But — the 
trout,  the  fairest  of  all  fish  that  swim  1 
See  the  swirl  of  that  proud  tail  as  its 
owner  flashes  from  the  surface  for  the  fly. 
"  The  landing-net,  quick ;  I  have  him  I" 
The  stern  hand  of  necessity  rudely  broke 
the  spell ;  no  trout  for  us  that  day.  We 
must  act — act  quickly  and  wisely  too.  We 
left  one  canoe  where  we  stood.  George, 
the  unconquered,  led  the  way  and  set  the 
pace — a  pace  indeed!  Soon  we  found 
again  that  apology  for  a  trail.    Then  came 


a  little  lake — four  men  and  but  one  small 
canoe.  Two  trips  were  necessary.  He 
made  them.  Then  a  new  way  home,  on 
territory  known  to  him.  For  two  miles 
we  followed  him.  My  friend  and  I  car- 
ried almost  nothing,  but  at  times  it  took 
both  strength  and  courage  to  keep  pace 
with  that  ensouled,  inverted  canoe  which 
rose  and  fell  before  us,  crept  deftly 
through  the  brush,  vaulted  the  fallen  log, 
and  ever  glided  forward.  We  reached 
camp  at  6:30.  The  events  of  that  day 
furnish  most  pleasant  memories.  We 
failed ;  but  experience  is  a  good  teacher, 
and  some  day  our  lines  will  whip  that 
mystic  pond. 

Our  trip  was  at  an  end  ;  we  had  cov- 
ered over  two  hundred  miles  of  waterway 
and  had  emerged  from  the  woods  within 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  we  entered. 

I  have  seen  the  gaunt  Mount  Kineo  in 
Maine,  and  the  rocky  gorge  of  Ripogenus, 
which  chains  the  Penobscot's  western 
branch ;  I  have  camped  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Katahdin,  wildest  of  the  wild ; 
I  have  shot  the  rapids  of  the  rushing 
Allagash  on  its  course  to  the  famed  St. 
John — but,  for  beauty  and  for  charm,  for 
unblemished  loveliness,  the  Ontario  woods 
stand  supreme. 


'HE   HAD  JUST  BADE   US  ADIEU    WHEN   I   CAUGHT   HIM    AT   SHORT   RANGE 


Litany  of  a  Tired  Heart 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason 

Lord,  my  cares  are  many; 
I  lay  them  all  on  Thee. 
Lord,  my  sins  are  many; 
I  lay  them  all  on  Thee. 
Lord,  my  griefs  are  many; 
I  lay  them  all  on  Thee. 
Lord,  have  pity  on  me, 
Lord,  look  down  on  me. 


Jeanne  de  Lanier 

By  Francis  Sterne  Palmer 

(The  spnicewoods  at  night ;  Jeanne,  who  has  fled  to  join  her  lover :) 

"Kindred  of  the  moss  and  bough, 
Do  you  all  desert  me  now? — 
In  my  own  woods  is  there  no  heart 
To  take  poor  Jeanne  de  Lanier's  part  ? 

"  What  stir  was  that  I — a  grouse's  wing 
In  a  fir-tree  fluttering. 
Be  kind  to-night,  O  good  gray  grouse — 
Friendless  I  fled  my  father's  house  I 

"  Red  doe  that  listens  in  the  wood, 
We  are  of  one  sisterhood; 
And,  O  my  sister,  I  need  you  too — 
Doe,  I  belong  to  the  woods  like  you  I 

"  Black  bear,  to-night  let  ant-log  be. 
Give  o'er  your  quest  for  honey-tree ; 
To  me  a  brother's  help  is  due — 
Bear,  I  belong  to  the  woods  like  you  I" 

(Jeanne  moves  off  wearily.    On  her  track  come  woodsmen  in  the  service  of  the  Seigneur  de  Lanier. 

Pierre  the  Hunter:) 

"  Look,  men,  the  runaway  is  near. 
Just  now  her  foot  trod  mosses  here; 
We'll  have  her  back  to  kneel  to  priest. 
To  lead  the  way  to  her  wedding-feast, 
To  take  the  husband  chosen  for  her — 
To  forget  her  Antoine  the  Voyageurl" 

Pierre  scarce  had  done,  when  reared  a  bear, 
Right  in  his  path,  and,  swaying  there, 
The  hunter  thought  he  heard  it  speak, 
"  Back,  Pierre  1  I  guard  the  one  you  seek  I" 

The  dark  boughs  of  a  fir-tree  stirred. 
And  from  its  depths  a  voice  was  heard: 
"  Let  Jeanne,  our  sister,  freely  go — 
Back,  Pierre  1  the  gray  grouse  wills  it  sol" 

From  darker  shadows  of  the  wood 

Leaped  a  doe  and  before  him  stood; 

"The  deer  of  the  spruce  watch  o'er  her  flight — 

Back,  Pierre,  we  all  are  on  guard  to-night  1" 

Pierre  the  Hunter,  with  his  men, 

Came  to  de  Lanier's  house  again  ; 

"  Seigneur,  let  Jeanne  be  the  voyageur's  bride — 

The  whole  sprucewood  is  on  her  side  1" 
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THE   BATTLE  OF  SANTIAGO 


BY  the  mobilization  of  our  entire 
armored  strength  at  Santiago  on 
June  1,  1898,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment made  the  natural  tactical  move 
which  must  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
naval  strategists  of  Spain  before  Cervera 
left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  We  know 
that  such  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Spanish  Admiral  and  of  his  captains, 
though  they  considered  either  of  the 
squadrons  in  which  our  fleet  was  divided 
sufficient  to  destroy  their  own.  "  Taking 
into  account  injuries  and  accidents  to 
machinery,  the  necessity  of  renewing  the 
coal  supply,  and  other  difficulties  from 
which  no  ship  is  exempt,"  v/rote  Captain 
Concas  y  Palau,  Cervera's  chief  of  staff, 
**  they  formed  only  two  squadrons  instead 
of  four,  so  that  even  if  two  or  more  of  the 
most  powerful  ships  were  temporarily 
absent,  the  remaining  forces  would  still 
be  such  as  to  exclude  any  doubt  as  to  the 
result  This  is  an  admirable  military 
precaution  even  in  case  of  overwhelming 
superiority."  So  convinced  was  Admiral 
Cervera  that  destruction  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  departure  from 
Santiago  that,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  plan  that 
should  be  followed,  he  wrote : 

"  I,  who  am  a  man  without  ambitions, 
without  mad  passions,  believe  that  what- 
ever is  most  expedient  should  be  done, 
and  I  state  most  emphatically  that  I  shall 
nn/er  be  the  one  to  decree  the  horrible 
and  useless  hecatomb  which  will  be  the 
only  possible  result  of  the  sortie  from 
here  by  main  force,  for  I  should  consider 
myself  responsible  before  God  and  history 
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for  the  lives  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
vanity,  and  not  in  the  true  defense  of  the 
country." 

It  was  the  conviction  in  Washington, 
also,  that  an  attempt  by  the  Spanish 
division  to  escape  would  result  in  its  anni- 
hilation. Yet  there  was  the  chance  of  one 
or  more  vessels  running  the  blockade  at 
night  or  during  bad  weather ;  and  we 
were  decidedly  nervous  as  each  day 
brought  nearer  the  hurricane  season,  with 
the  possibility  of  disaster  as  its  accom- 
paniment It  was  difficult  to  get  out  of 
one's  head  the  doggerel  used  by  the  sailor 
in  describing  weather  conditions  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  : 

June,  too  soon. 
In  July,  stand  by. 
August,  look  out  you  must. 
September,  remember. 
October,  all  over. 

Sampson  was  as  concerned  about 
weather  conditions  as  was  the  Depart- 
ment. Before  leaving  St.  Nicholas  Chan- 
nel for  Key  West  to  obtain  permission  to 
go  to  Santiago,  he  had  sent  instructions 
to  Commodore  Schley  to  sink  the  collier 
Sterling  across  the  narrow  part  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Cuban  harbor.  This 
was  not  done  before  the  arrival  of  Samp- 
son, though  the  Sterling  had  reported  on 
May  30,  and  Sampson  at  once  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  By  his  direction. 
Naval  Constructor  Richmond  Pearson 
Hobson  attached  electric  torpedoes  to  the 
hull  of  the  Merrimac,  selected  in  place  of 
the  Sterling  as  the  obstruction  for  the 
harbor;  sea-valves  were  cut,  cargo  ports 
opened,  and  anchor  chains  holding  the 
anchors  were  ranged  on  deck,  so  that  the 
ship  could  be  brought  to  a  stop  almost 
automatically.  On  the  morning  of  June  3, 
with  seven  men  composing  his  crew, 
Hobson  gallantly  took  the  collier  into  the 
harbor   entrance,    and,    in    spite   of    the 
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tremendous  fire  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
coolly  sunk  her.  Unfortunately,  an  injury 
to  her  steering  gear  and  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  torpedoes  along  her  side 
to  explode  prevented  the  Merrimac  from 
sinking  until  much  higher  in  the  channel 
than  had  been  intended.  Nevertheless, 
the  plan  which  was  so  promising  in  con-' 
ception  was  daringly  executed,  and  Naval 
Constructor  Hobson  and  his  men  cannot 
be  praised  too  highly  for  the  courage  and 
patriotism  which  prompted  them  to  beg 
for  and  carry  out  orders  which  seemed 
condemnation  to  death.  Indeed,  the  rival- 
ry, not  only  among  officers,  but  among  the 
men,  for  service  on  this  forlorn  hope,  which 
meant  almost  certain  death,  was  very 
striking.  One  man  was  taken  from  each 
ship,  and  in  one  case  at  least  a  disap- 
pointed seaman  offered  his  accumulated 
wages  for  the  chance  of  his  successful 
shipmate. 

The  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  has  been 
criticised;  and  yet,  had  it  blocked  the 
channel  as  intended,  the  Spanish  fleet 
would  have  been  ours  and  have  been 
added  undestrqyed  to  our  navy.  Sampson 
quickly  learned  that  the  channel  was  still 
open,  and  that  the  enemy  could  leave  if 
disposed  to  run  the  gauntlet  before  them. 
Our  men-of-war  remained,  therefore,  as 
they  had  been  before  the  Merrimac  was 
sunk,  a  wall  against  escape.  Coaling 
operations  were  at  first  conducted  in  plain 
sight  of  the  enemy;  but  Sampson  recog- 
nized the  need  of  a  quiet  harbor  in  which 
the  vessels  could  receive  fuel  without  dis- 
turbance from  wind  and  sea.  Before  he 
left  Key  West  for  Santiago,  the  Depart- 
ment advised  him  that  Captain  Caspar  F. 
Goodrich,  commanding  the  St.  Louis,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  cable-cutting  opera- 
tions at  Guantanamo,  reported  that  Bay 
weakly  defended.  Sampson  was  advised 
to  seize  it  for  use  as  a  coaling  station, 
and  hQ  sent  the  Marblehead  and  the 
Yankee  on  June  7  to  occupy  it.  No 
fortifications  were  found,  though  the  ships 
were  fired  upon  by  a  few  old  guns  mounted 
at  Cayo  Toro  and  a  small  gunboat.  Even 
before  this  reconnaissance,  Sampson  had 
telegraphed  to  Commodore  Remey  direct- 
ing him  to  prepare  to  send  to  Santiago 
the  battalion  of  marines  which  was  in 
camp  at  Key  West  The  battalion  had 
been  organized  at  New  York  during  the 
month   of  April,  and  was  composed  of 


vigorous  young  men  whose  deeds  were  to 
show  them  equally  gallant  and  courageous. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-three  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  one  surgeon 
of  the  navy,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  enlisted  men,  all  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  W.  Huntington, 
U.  S.  M.  C.  The  battalion  was  organized 
especially  for  service  in  Cuba,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  equip  it  for 
the  arduous  and  trying  work  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  auxiliary 
cruiser  Panther,  transformed  into  a 
marine  transport,  sailed  with  the  battalion 
for  Cuba  on  June  7,  and  reached  Santiago 
three  days  later.  She  was  immediately 
ordered  to  Guantanamo,  and  at  two 
o'clock  of  June  10  the  marines  landed 
and  established  a  camp  at  what  Cuban 
officers  pronounced  to  be  the  only 
position  on  the  Bay  which  could  be  suc- 
cessfully occupied  and  defended  by  a 
small  force.  The  marines  were  not  to 
hold  their  ground  without  fighting  for  it. 
They  were  attacked  on  June  11  by  a 
superior  force  of  Spaniards,  and  were 
subjected  to  the  enemy's  operations  con- 
stantly during  the  three  following  days. 
Protected  by  their  valor,  Guantanamo 
afforded  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  a  safe 
harbor  in  which  to  coal  and  make  repairs. 
The  marine  battalion,  which  was  the  first 
American  force  to  establish  itself  perma- 
nently on  land  in  Cuba,  remained  until 
August  5.  It  speaks  well  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  men  and  the  vigilance  and 
care  of  those  to  whom  their  health  and 
comfort  were  confided  that  not  a  single 
life  was  lost  and  only  two  per  cent  wei'e 
afflicted  with  disease.  Certainly  this  is  a 
remarkable  record,  which  has  never  been 
approached  by  any  foreign  force  oper- 
ating in  Cuba.  It  was  a  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  brave  and  intelligent  service. 

Sampson  lifted  a  heavy  burden  upon 
his  shoulders  when  he  assumed  command 
at  Santiago.  He  arranged  for  the  sinTcing 
of  the  Merrimac,  the  occupation  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  for  use  as  a  coaling  base,  and 
the  organization  of  his  command  and  the 
assignment  of  his  vessels  in  the  two  squad- 
rons into  which  he  divided  it  He  prepared 
and  promulgated  plans  of  the  naval  battle 
that  was  sure  to  come,  supervised  the  move- 
ments of  the  more  than  a  hundred  vessels 
within  the  range  of  his  command,  and 
was  charged  with   the   blockade  of  the 
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^>K     9^^*"  ^oast  and  with  co-operation 
with   the    amy   and   the   landing  of  its 
troops.      His    correspondence    with   the 
neet  and  with  the  Department  was  large 
and    constant.     On  the   2d   of  June  he 
issued  his  general  order  providing  for  the 
most    thorough    precautions   to   prevent 
Cervera's   escape   and   for   battling  and 
destroying  his  fleet  in  case  he  attempted 
escape.     Under  it  our  fleet  line  was  kept 
jn  an  inclosing  semicircle  day  and  night 
before  the  harbor,  closely  vigilant    Every 
n^gnt    the   faithful    searchlight    guarded 
against  the  enemy's  escape   or  torpedo 
attack.     Under  the  following   clause  of 
that  order,  "  Jfthe  enemy  tries  to  escape,  the 
ships    must  close  and  engage  as  soon   as 
possible  and  endeavor  to  sink  his  vessels  or 
force  them  to  run  ^^^^r^,"  the  later  famous 
battle  of  July  3  was  actually  fought  and 
the  great  victory  won  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of   the   commander-in-chief,  to 
whom   is   due  the  credit  that  is  always 
given  to  the  man  on  whom  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  command  and  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  plans  for  execution  by  those 
under  him. 

Meantime  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  whether  all  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  were  at  Santiago.  On 
the  morning  of  May  29  Commodore  Schley 
had  cabled  to  the  Department  that  he 
had  recognized  the  Cristobal  Colon  and 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa  and  two  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  On  May  30  the  Com- 
modore was  asked  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Almirante  Oquendo  and 
the  Vizcaya,  the  remaining  two  armored 
cruisers,  and  on  May  31  Sampson,  when 
hastening  to  superintend  operations,  was 
told  by  the  Department  that  it  was  essential 
to  know  the  exact  location  of  all  of  the 
armored  cruisers,  as  the  military  expedi- 
tion against  Santiago  must  necessarily 
wait  for  the  information.  On  June  3 
Sampson  cabled  that  a  reliable  Cuban, 
acting  under  his  instructions,  had  ascer- 
tained and  reported  the  entire  Spanish 
fleet  in  Santiago. 

*'  Beg  troops  move  with  all  possible 
celerity,'*  he  added:  "of  paramount  im- 
portance." Sampson  believed,  and  this 
belief  the  Department  shared,  that  Cer- 
vera's  capture  or  destruction  would  ter- 
minate the  war.  Major-General  Miles, 
commanding  the  army,  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazard- 


ous and  injudicious  to  put  an  army  into 
Cuba  during  what  is  known  as  the 
"rainy"  reason,  and  pointed  out  that 
another  element  of  extreme  danger  would 
be  the  possibility  of  the  navy  being  unable 
to  keep  the  water  between  our  territory 
and  that  island  clear  of  hostile  ships  or 
fleets.  Indeed,  General  Miles  counseled 
that  no  troops  should  go  to  Cuba  till  our 
navy  had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet 
The  War  Department,  n^ore  vigorous,  de- 
termined early  in  M?.y  that  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  William 
R.  Shafter  should,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  navy,  seize  and  hold  Mariel,  which 
was  to  be  the  base  of  operations  against 
Havana.  The  appearance  of  Cervera's 
fleet  caused  the  abandonment  of  this 
expedition.  The  arrival  of  the  enemy's 
ships  in  Santiago  and  the  convergence 
upon  that  point  of  our  men-of-war  to 
blockade  them  demonstrated  the  need  of 
an  army  to  assist  the  navy  in  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  where  it  could 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  and  compel  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  On  May  27  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  officially  advised  by 
the  Navy  Department  that  on  receipt  of 
absolute  information  of  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  Santiago  "  the  move- 
ment to  Santiago  should  be  made  without 
a  moment's  delay,  day  or  night."  Samp- 
son was  simultaneously  instructed  to 
organize  a  convoy  for  the  thirty  or  more 
army  transports,  which  convoy  should 
include  the  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Ore- 
gon, and  as  many  smaller  vessels  as  could 
be  gathered  to  guard  against  possible 
attack. 

The  presence  of  the  Spanish  division 
in  Santiago  made  that  harbor  the  center 
of  war.  Almost  daily  after  his  arrival 
Sampson  cabled  urgently  requesting  expe- 
dition in  the  movement  of  the  army.  He 
invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  there 
were  delay  the  city  would  be  defended 
more  strongly  by  guns  taken  from  the 
ships,  and  he  asserted  that  with  ten 
thousand  men  the  city  and  squadron  could 
be  captured  or  destroyed  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  On  June  1  a  memorandum 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
stating  that  the  battle-ship  Indiana  and  a 
dozen  smaller  vessels  were  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  army  en  route  to  Santiago.  This 
large  force,  under  command  of  Captain 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  was  assembled  to  deter 
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by  the  mere  fact  of  overwhelming  supe- 
riority any  enterprising  Spanish  com- 
mander from  attempting  a  dash  which 
might  have  caused  disaster  to  the  trans- 
port fleet.  The  army  transport  captains, 
who  were  civilians,  were  concerned  more 
about  the  safety  of  their  ships  and  the 
interests  of  their  owners  than  about  the 
necessities  of  the  government  Never 
having  engaged  in  such  maneuvers,  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  formation  which 
would  permit  concentration  of  the  convoy 
for  their  defense.  In  case  of  attack,  there- 
fore, a  panic  might  ensue,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  Department  was 
unwilling  to  contemplate.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  organize  a  force  the 
formidable  character  of  which  would  for- 
bid any  plan  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
prevent  the  army  from  reaching  Santiago. 
As  a  further  precaution,  Sampson  was 
instructed  to  send  a  ship  to  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  to  blockade  the  torpedo  de- 
stroyer Terror  in  that  harbor  while  the 
army  was  afloat. 

Commodore  Remey  telegraphed  on 
June  4  that  the  convoy  was  ready  to  sail. 
The  army  was  slow  in  embarking,  and  it 
was  not  until  June  8  that  a  part  of  it  was 
prepared  for  departure.  While  those  of 
the  transports  which  had  their  forces  on 
board,  five  that  day  having  sailed  for  the 
rendezvous  down  the  bay,  and  two  others 
then  hauling  out,  were  moving  out  of 
Tampa,  the  Department  received  a  des- 
patch from  Remey  giving  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  sighting  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Cuba  by  the  auxiliary  gunboat 
Eagle  of  three  Spanish  men-of-war,  one 
a  protected  cruiser  and  the  others  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers;  and  this  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  Resolute. 
The  Department  could  not  understand 
this  report.  Sampson  had  positively 
stated  that  the  four  Spanish  armored 
cruisers  and  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
were  locked  up  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
and  the  only  remaining  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  in  the  West  Indies  flying  the 
Spanish  flag  was  at  San  Juan.  The 
information  was,  however,  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing character.  A  request  was  imme- 
diately made  of  the  War  Department  to 
delay  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
and  men-of-war  were  sent  to  reinforce 
the  blockade  and  to  scour  the  vicinity 
in  which  the  enemy's  division  had  been 


sighted.  The  five  transports  above  re- 
ferred to  were  ordered  back.  Remey  was 
asked  for  further  particulars.  He  tele- 
graphed that  the  captains  of  the  Eagle  and 
Resolute  based  their  reports  upon  personal 
observation,  and  that  officers  and  crew 
of  the  former  vessel  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  their  commander.  Sampson  was 
advised  of  the  discovery  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  and  directed  to  send  two  of  his 
fastest  armored  vessels  to  search  St. 
Nicholas  Channel  and  to  reinforce  the 
convoy  which  was  to  start  immediately. 
In  the  light  of  information  in  his  posses- 
sion, necessarily  more  ample  and  accu- 
rate than  that  of  the  Department,  Samp- 
son discredited  the  report,  and  cabled  that 
the  vessels  seen  by  the  Eagle  were  the 
Armeria,  Scorpion,  and  Supply  of  our  own 
fleet,  which  had  been  at  the  point  where  the 
supposed  hostile  ships  were  sighted.  Samp- 
son properly  declined  to  send  any  armored 
ships  to  Key  West,  asserting  that  even  if 
the  report  were  found  to  be  correct  there 
was  sufficient  force  to  furnish  safe  convoy. 
In  its  message  to  Sampson  the  Depart- 
ment had  asked  him  if  he  were  sure  that 
all  the  Spanish  cruisers  were  in  Santiago. 
To  place  this  point  beyond  all  question, 
he  instructed  Commander  Daniel  Dele- 
hanty,  commanding  the  auxiliary  gunboat 
Suwanee,  to  get  in  communication  with 
the  insurgents  and  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  and  number 
of  Spanish  ships  in  the  harbor.  Unwill- 
ing to  trust  the  insurgents,  Commander 
Delehanty  detailed  Lieutenant  Victor 
Blue  to  penetrate  to  the  shore  of  Santiago, 
and  by  personal  inspection  ascertain  the 
force  that  lay  upon  its  protected  waters. 
In  the  uniform  of  his  rank,  Lieutenant 
Blue  landed,  and  upon  his  return  on  June 
13  j-eported  that  he  had  seen  and  located 
all  the  ships  of  Admiral  Cervera's  com- 
mand. 

Decided  relief  followed  the  receipt  of 
this  information.  Even  before  it  reached 
Washington,  however,  and,  in  fact,  prior 
to  the  inquiry  to  Sampson  for  confirmatory 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
force  at  Santiago,  Remey  had  been  directed 
to  reassemble  and  coal  the  convoy ;  troops 
were  all  the  time  embarking  on  board,  and 
on  the  morning  of  June  12  it  was  reported 
ready  for  the  service  expected  of  it.  It 
was  not  until  3  p.m.  of  June  14,  however, 
that  the  transport  fleet  sailed  from  Tampa, 
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soldiers  continuing  to  pour  upon  the  wharf 
and  into  the  transports  until  the  morning 
of  that  day. 

To  organize  the  convoy,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  strip  the  blockade  and  coast 
defense  force  of  men-of-war.  For  three 
weeks  our  blockade  was  hardly  more  than 
technically  eflFective.  Ostensibly  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  Austrians  in  Cuba, 
the  Vienna  Government  sent  the  cruiser 
Maria  Teresa  on  a  visit  to  the  ports  of  the 
island.  The  Department  was  of  opinion 
that  the  purpose  was  to  determine  whether 
the  blockade  was  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law.  This  was 
also  believed  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  presence  in  Cuban  waters  of  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Geier,  which  arrived  at  Cien- 
f uegos  on  June  1 1 ,  and  which  reported 
not  a  single  vessel  blockading  that  port. 
The  commander  of  the  Geier,  in  cruising 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  purposely 
"  kept  close  to  the  shore,  in  order  to 
insp)ect  the  harbor  of  Mariel  and  to  see 
how  far  the  American  blockading-line 
extended."  The  Geier  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  neglect  the  customary  amenities. 
On  June  22  she  was  sighted  off  Havana 
by  the  Wilmington,  to  which  she  explained 
that  she  was  from  Jagua  Bay  bound  to 
Havana.  Commander  C.  C.  Todd,  com- 
manding the  American  gunboat,  signaled 
that  the  position  of  the  senior  officer  was 
north  of  Havana,  and  he  expected  the 
German  cruiser  would  communicate  with 
that  officer  before  proceeding  on  her 
course.  But  the  Geier  did  not  alter  her 
direction,  and  shortly  disapp)eared  in  a 
squall.  She  was  not  again  seen  by  the 
Wilmington,  having  entered  Havana. 

Here  were  the  men-of-war  of  two 
nations,  both  friendly  to  Spain,  cruising 
in  Cuban  waters,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  flaws  in  our  blockade ; 
and  as  their  conduct  was  based  neces- 
sarily on  orders  from  their  Governments, 
the  President  could  not  but  consider 
the  possibility  of  the  interference  of  the 
latter  in  the  conflict.  The  advisability 
of  guarding  our  armored  ships  by  every 
possible  means,  and  of  not  permitting 
them  to  incur  unjustifiable  risk  of  injury  by 
a  shot  from  a  shore  battery,  became  more 
apparent.  The  need  of  strengthening  our 
blockade  was  also  plain,  as  indeed  was 
the  desirability  of  its  extension.  The  De- 
partment had  learned  that  the  Spaniards 


were  receiving  supplies  from  Jamaica,  Mex- 
ico, Europe,  and  North  America,  and  it 
feared  that  the  demand  for  necessities 
would  cause  the  establishment  of  lines  of 
steamers  connecting  neutral  countries  with 
Cuban  ports  which  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  President's  proclamation  of  block- 
ade, but  which  were  in  communication 
with  Havana.  The  main  object  of  the 
blockade  was  the  reduction  of  Havana  by 
the  peaceful  though  necessarily  distress- 
ing expedient  of  cutting  off  supplies.  It 
was  destined  to  failure  unless  the  cordon 
about  Cuba  were  extended.  The  Depart- 
ment therefore  determined  to  recommend 
the  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Cuba  from 
Cape  Francis,  near  the  Yucatan  Channel, 
to  Cape  Cruz,  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward  of  Santiago.  As  the  vessels 
carrying  supplies  to  Havana  usually 
entered  Batabano,  which  was  in  railroad 
communication  with  the  capital,  that  port 
was  necessarily  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  blockade.  A  few  miles  from  Bata- 
bano lies  the  Isle  of  Pines.  This  it  was 
determined  to  seize  for  use  as  a  base  and 
harbor  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  oper- 
ating in  its  vicinity,  and  at  the  time  the 
peace  protocol  was  signed,  the  Marine 
battalion,  which  had  done  such  excellent 
work  at  Guantanamo,  was  on  its  way  to 
effect  occupation. 

A  further  complication  was  added  to 
the  war  situation  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  advised  on  June  18  that  the 
reserve  fleet  of  Spain,  consisting  of  one 
battle-ship,  one  armored  cruiser,  six  con- 
verted cruisers,  and  four  destroyers,  be- 
sides auxiliary  vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Camara,  was  on  its  way 
to  the  Philippines  from  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  A  week  before  the  report  of 
Camara's  departure  reached  the  Navy 
Department,  the  monitor  Monterey  sailed 
from  San  Diego,  California,  via  Honolulu 
and  Guam,  and  on  June  23  the  Monad- 
nock  left  San  Francisco  for  the  same  des- 
tination— both  intended  for  reir. force m en t 
to  Dewey.  But  the  monitors  were  slow, 
and  we  could  not  count  upon  their  arrival 
in  advance  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  It  became 
necessary  to  employ  other  means  to  rein- 
force Dewey.  Commodore  John  C.  Wat- 
son was  detached  from  the  command  of 
the  blockading  division  on  the  north  coast 
of  Cuba  and  directed  to  hasten  with 
despatch   to  Santiago,  where  he   was  to 
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assume  command  of  a  squadron  consisting 
of  the  battle-ships  Iowa  and  Oregon,  and 
the  cruisers  Newark,  Yosemite,  Yankee, 
and  Dixie.  That  the  vessels  might  not 
suffer  from  want  of  fuel,  a  number  of 
steam  colliers,  carrying  forty  thousand 
tons  of  the  best  coal  of  the  country,  were 
assembled  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  in- 
structions were  given  them  to  join  Watson 
in  the  Azore  Islands.  Hitherto  the  De- 
partment had  attempted,  with  poor  success, 
to  keep  news  of  its  orders  and  plans  from 
the  press.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  Spain  herself 
was  given  the  widest  publicity,  with  a 
view  primarily  to  alarm  Spain  and  cause 
the  recall  of  Camara,  and  secondarily  to 
awaken  Europe  to  the  fact  that  the  republic 
of  the  western  hemisphere  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  carry  war,  if  necessary,  across  the 
Atlantic.  Announcement  was  made  on 
June  27  of  the  organization  of  Commo- 
dore Watson's  squadron,  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Eastern  Squadron,"  which 
"  will  sail  for  the  coast  of  Spain  imme- 
diately." 

Departure  of  Camara 's  reserve  fleet  left 
the  coast  of  Spain  practically  without 
naval  defense,  but  public  opinion  and  the 
desire  to  assert  sovereignty  in  the  Philip- 
pines forced  the  Madrid  authorities  to 
make  the  move.  For  a  moment,  Spain 
had  considered  the  withdrawal  of  Cervera 
from  Santiago,  unaware  that  his  return 
was  impossible ;  but  the  Captain-General 
of  Cuba  frowned  on  such  action.  The 
inadequacy  of  their  home  fortifications 
was  known  to  the  Castilians  better  than 
to  us.  But  Watson's  real  destination  was 
not  a  Spanish  p>ort.  It  was  intended  that 
he  should  follow  Camara's  fleet,  and, 
though  reaching  the  East  after  its  arrival 
there,  he  would  have  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  arranging  a  junction  with 
Dewey.  A  combined  movement  by  them 
against  the  enemy's  forces  would  have 
insured  their  annihilation. 

The  Spanish  reserve  fleet  arrived  at 
Port  Said  on  June  26,  and  the  fact  was 
cabled  to  Dewey.  Sampson  was  also 
advised  of  the  distance  it  had  made,  but 
he  was  loth  to  part  with  any  of  his  ships 
because  of  the  opinion  that  the  force  he 
then  had  "insures  a  capture  which  I 
believe  will  terminate  the  war."  But  the 
Department  could  not  leave  Dewey  with 
an  inferior  force.     Our  supremacy  in  the 


Pacific,  with  all  that  it  meant,  must  be 
maintained ;  the  troops  en  route  to  Manila 
m pst  be  protected.  So,  disregarding  Samp- 
son's  views,  it  was  decided  not  to  change 
the  plan  with  respect  to  Watson's  squad- 
ron. The  departure  of  the  battle-ships 
was  delayed,  however,  in  order  that  the 
remaining  armored  vessels  might  fill  their 
bunkers  and  maintain  for  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  without  recoaling  their  position 
off  Santiago. 

Our  difficulty  in  making  a  wise  distri- 
bution of  the  armored  vessels  available 
was  great;  but  the  Spaniards,  too,  were 
having  trouble.  The  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment prohibited  transshipment  of  coal  to 
the  Spanish  battle-ship  Pelayo,  and  on 
June  30  Camara  was  directed  to  leave 
Egyptian  ports  at  once.  His  failure  to 
pass  without  delay  through  the  Suez  Canal 
cast  a  doubt  upon  his  destination,  or  in- 
dicated that  he  was  not  properly  equipped 
for  the  long  voyage  to  the  Philippines. 
Watson's  departure  was  suspended.  The 
first  of  the  Spanish  ships  began  passage 
through  the  Canal  on  July  2,  and  others 
went  through  on  July  5  and  6.  In  the 
meantime  Cervera's  squadron  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  defense  of  Spain  com- 
pelled the  return  of  the  ships  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

Meantime  not  the  slightest  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  gunboats  lurking 
in  the  harbors  of  Cuba  to  prevent  the 
American  transports  with  the  army  on 
board  from  safely  reaching  their  des- 
tination. The  knowledge  of  the  formi- 
dable character  of  the  fleet  convoying  it 
was  sufficient  to  deter  even  the  boldest 
from  making  a  dash  upon  it.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  expedition,  the  plan  of 
campaign  to  be  pursued  jointly  by  the 
army  and  navy  upon  arrival  at  Santiago 
had  been  fully  discussed  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  Major-General  Will- 
iam R.  Shafter,  commanding  the  military 
force,  was  directed  by  General  R.  A. 
Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  to  proceed  with 
his  expedition  "  under  convoy  of  the  navy 
to  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  land 
your  force  at  such  place  east  and  west  of 
that  point  as  your  judgment  may  dictate, 
under  the  protection  of  the  navy,  and 
move  it  on  to  high  ground  and  bluffs  over- 
looking the  harbor  or  into  the  interior, 
as  shall  best  enable  you  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  garrison  there  ;  and  cover  the 
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navy  as  it  sends  its  men  in  small  boats  to 
remove  torpedoes,  or,  with  the  aid  of  the 
navy,  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet 
now  reported  to  be  in  Santiago  harbor." 
It*  was  the  confident  expectation  of  the 
service  that  the  army  would  attack  from 
the  rear  the  Spanish  shore  batteries  which 
Sampson  found  no  difficulty  in  silencing, 
and  in  which  direction  they  could  not 
fire.  It  was  suggested  to  the  President 
by  the  Navy  Department  that  the  im- 
portant bridge  of  Juragua,  reported  mined 
and  guarded  by  a  small  force  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  should  be  seized  and  held  by 
the  army.  With  it  in  our  possession 
a  great  advantage  in  the  movement  on 
the  forts  would  be  achieved.  As  the 
fleet  would  be  employed  in  raising  the 
mines  and  attacking  the  Spanish  vessels 
within  the  harbor,  the  Department  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  no  body  of  seamen 
should  be  landed  for  participation  in  the 
attempt  on  the  bridge.  This  memoran- 
dum to  the  President  was  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Shafter, 

On  the  day  of  the  army's  arrival  on 
the  21st  of  June,  Captain  French  E.  Chad- 
wick,  commanding  the  armored  cruiser 
New  York,  and  Sampson's  chief  of  staff, 
was  sent  to  confer  with  General  Shafter. 
Captain  Chad  wick  pointed  out  on  a  chart 
which  he  brought  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  eastern  and  western  batteries,  the 
carrying  of  which  was  regarded  by  the 
Admiral  as  of  primal  importance,  to  be 
done  before  attention  was  paid  to  the  city. 
"  The  possession  of  these  points,"  says 
Admiral  Sampson  in  his  official  report, 
"  insured  the  destruction  of  the  mines  by 
us,  the  entrance  of  the  heavy  ships  in 
the  harbor,  and  the  assault  on  Cervera's 
squadron.  To  this  General  Shafter  gave 
most  cordial  assent,  and  stated  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  city 
proper,  that  here  (pointing  to  the  entrance) 
was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  that 
when  we  had  this  we  had  all." 

Following  the  conference  of  Captain 
Chadwick  with  General  Shafter,  the  latter 
met  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  and  Generals 
Garcia  and  Rabi,  of  the  insurgent  forces, 
a  short  distance  from  Aserradero,  and  the 
plan  of  campaign  was  discussed.  General 
Shafter  claims  that  he  announced  at  this 
conference  his  purpose  to  move  against 
the  city  of  Santiago.  In  his  official  report, 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  reported  that  at 


that  time  General  Shafter  repeated  what 
he  had  stated  to  Captain  Chadwick.  "  I 
do  not  know  why  a  change  of  plan 
occurred,"  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  states, 
"unless  it  was  that  the  troops  on  being 
landed  advanced  themselves  so  far  on  the 
roads  toward  Santiago,  before  any  specific 
plan  of  operations  had  been  decided  upon, 
that  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  divert 
them  to  the  other  points.  I  believe  that 
such  adherence  would  have  resulted  in  a 
much  quicker  surrender  of  the  Spanish 
troops  and  with  much  less  loss  of  life, 
excepting  possibly  to  the  navy,  which 
would  have  borne  the  brunt  of  attack 
instead  of  the  army." 

By  changing  the  plan  and  attacking 
Santiago,  Shafter  made  the  city  his  object- 
ive, when  the  motive  of  the  expedition 
was  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  com- 
mand. From  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
until  the  surrender  of  Santiago  Sampson 
believed,  and  in  this  opinion  he  was 
supported  by  his  subordinates,  that  the 
capture  of  the  fortifications  defending  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  was  the  first  and 
only  proper  military  move,  and  once  it 
was  carried  out,  not  only  would  Cervera's 
division  be  sunk  or  captured,  but  the  city 
would  fall.  As  Shafter's  position  before 
Santiago  increased  in  seriousness,  his 
appeals  to  the  navy  to  force  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  increased  in  earnestness.  "  Navy 
should  go  into  harbor  at  any  cost,"  he 
cabled  to  the  War  Department.  "  If  they 
do,  I  believe  they  will  take  the  city  and  all 
the  troops  that  are  there.  If  they  do  not, 
our  country  should  be  prepared  for  heavy 
losses  among  our  troops."  This  cable- 
gram was  sent  two  days  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cervera's  squadron.  The  inter- 
national situation,  however,  did  not  per- 
mit us  to  throw  our  armored  vessels  away 
on  the  mines  in  Santiago  harbor  when 
there  were  no  Spanish  vessels  to  attack 
and  destroy.  We  could  not  afford  to  lose 
one  battle-ship;  our  efforts  to  purchase 
war-ships  before  the  war  showed  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  single  battle-ship  was 
impossible.  Moreover,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  attitude  of  Continental 
Europe  forbade  the  reduction  of  our  ar- 
mored naval  strength,  because  upon  it  we 
might  have  to  rely  for  defense,  not  only 
from  the  Spanish  force  in  European 
waters,  but  from  an  attack  by  the  navy  of 
another  country.     Sampson  never  enter- 
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tained  the  slightest  fear  of  the  forts  de-  • 
fending  Santiago.  "  They  cannot  even 
prevent  our  entrance,"  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Shaf ter  the  day  before  Cervera's  fleet 
came  out.  "Our  trouble  from  the  first 
has  been  that  the  channel  to  the  harbor 
is  well  strewn  with  observation  mines, 
which  would  certainly  result  in  the  sink- 
ing of  one  or  more  of  our  ships  if  we 
attempted  to  enter  the  harbor,  and  by  the 
sinking  of  a  ship  the  object  of  the  attempt 
to  enter  the  harbor  would  be  defeated  by 
the  preventing  of  further  progress  on  our 
part  It  was  my  hope  that  an  attack  on 
your  part  of  these  shore  batteries  from 
the  rear  would  leave  us  at  liberty  to  drag 
the  channel  for  torpedoes."  Sampson 
finally  determined  to  bring  the  marines 
from  Guantanamo  to  capture  the  batteries, 
but  before  the  plan  could  be  put  into 
execution  additional  troops  arrived  and 
the  city  surrendered. 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  Department  to 
find  that  it  had  at  Santiago  an  officer  who 
would  not  be  turned  from  the  course 
which  was  so  clearly  buoyed.  The  press- 
ure upon  Sampson  to  follow  the  proce- 
dure of  Farragut  was  not  greater  than  that 
applied  in  Washington.  Sharp  criticism 
was  leveled  at  the  Department  and  at 
Sampson  because  of  their  refusal  to  risk 
the  loss  of  any  of  our  armorclads.  Sec- 
retary Alger  wrote  on  July  15,  urging  that 
orders  be  given  the  fleet  to  force  its  way 
into  the  Bay.  On  the  following  day  a 
cable  was  received  from  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson  fully  explaining  the  situation, 
and  declaring  that  "  to  throw  my  ships  to 
certain  destruction  upon  mine-fields  would 
\        be  suicidal  folly." 

The  Department  needed  not  this  ex- 
planation to  understand  Sampson's  course. 
Before  its  receipt  the  determination  had 
been  reached  to  relieve  him  of  criticism 
and  to  accept  in  Washington  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  refusal  to  enter  Santiago. 
He  was  directed  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  with  a  view  to  doing 
all  that  was  reasonably  possible  to  insure 
the  surrender  of  the  enemy.  "  I  leave 
the  matter  to  your  discretion,"  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  cabled,  "  except  that  the 
United  States  armored  vessels  must  not 
be  risked " — except,  of  course,  in  en- 
countering the  enemy's  vessels. 

The  events  d^M^ie4  cover  the  period 
between  tiie  •*"  ^Utary  expe- 


dition at  Santiago  and  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba.  Before  the 
departure  of  Shafter's  expedition  from 
Tampa,  the  attention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  the  need  of  supplying 
General  Shaffer's  command  with  means 
for  landing  at  its  destination.  The  navy 
was  prepared,  of  course,  to  furnish  all  the 
assistance  in  its  power,  in  the  disembarka- 
tion of  troops,  stores,  etc.  The  Secretary 
of  War  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  "the  Major-General  commanding  will 
land  his  own  troops.  All  that  is  required 
of  the  navy  is  to  convoy  and  protect  with 
the  guns  of  the  convoy  while  the  military 
forces  are  landed."  Yet  practically  no 
preparations  were  made  by  Shafter  to  land 
his  army,  and  this  task  fell  upon  the  navy. 
How  well  it  was  accomplished  is  shown  by 
the  cordial  acknowledgment  of  army  offi- 
cers. This  satisfactory  maneuver  followed 
a  feint  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  and 
the  bombardment  of  Darquiri,  which  was 
the  point  of  landing,  and  of  several  other 
available  sites  of  debarkation.  There 
being  a  possibility  that  Cervera  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  attempt 
to  escape,  Sampson  reinforced  the  block- 
ading squadron  by  the  battle-ship  Indiana, 
which  had  accompanied  the  army  expe- 
dition from  Tampa. 

With  that  bravery  and  gallantry  which 
have  characterized  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  action,  the  army  under 
Shafter  pressed  forward  toward  Santiago. 
Its  advance  forced  Spain  to  come  to  a 
decision  in  regard  to  Cervera's  fleet. 
Captain-General  Blanco  expressed  the 
opinion  on  June  28  that  the  situation  of 
the  vessels  in  Santiago  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  and  that  if  they  should 
be  destroyed  without  fighting  the  moral 
eflFect  would  be  terrible  both  in  Spain  and 
abroad.  Cervera  replied  that,  on  account 
of  lack  of  batteries  to  keep  the  hostile 
squadron  at  a  distance,  it  remained  con- 
stantly near  the  harbor  entrance,  illumi- 
nating it,  which  made  a  sortie,  except  by 
main  force,  impossible.  "  In  my  opinion," 
added  the  Admiral,  "  the  sortie  will  entail 
the  certain  loss  of  the  squadron  and  the 
majority  of  its  crews.  I  shall  never  take 
this  step  on  my  own  account,  but  if  your 
Excellency  so  orders  I  shall  carry  it  out." 
The  position  of  the  Spanish  troops 
defending  Santiago   became  daily  more 
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untenable,  and  on  July  2  General  Blanco 
cabled  to  Cervera  that,  in  view  of  the 
exhausted  and  serious  condition  of  Santi- 
ago, he  should  go  out  immediately. 

Sunday,  July  3,  1898,  is  a  day  which 
will  live  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
navy.  A  fog  rested  over  the  Bay  of 
Santiago.  It  was  the  pall  which  was 
descending  upon  the  power  of  Spain  in 
the  Indies.  Outside,  when  the  morning 
blushed,  it  disclosed  the  American  ships 
gently  rocking  at  their  blockading  posi- 
tions, their  bows  in  semicircle  pointing 
each  to  the  narrow  orifice  through  which 
Cervera  was  preparing  to  dash.  In  bold 
relief,  rising  from  the  blue  of  the  ocean, 
was  the  rugged  shore,  covered,  save  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  with  verdure. 
Sampson  had  arranged  to  confer  with 
General  Shafter  at  Siboney  during  the 
morning,  and  at  8:55  a.m.  he  started  for 
the  rendezvous,  signaling  as  he  left,  "  Dis- 
regard movements  commander-in-chief." 
The  familiar  signal,  as  is  well  known  in 
naval  parlance,  is  not  a  relinquishment  or 
transfer  of  command,  but  a  notification  to 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  is  moving — in  this  case,  out  of 
his  usual  place  in  the  blockading  line. 
The  blockading  squadron  was  further 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, which,  needing  coal,  had  left  at 
four  o'clock  for  Guantanamo.  Having 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
Cervera  and  in  keeping  him  in  Santiago, 
it  seems  a  hard  fate  that  she  was  deprived 
of  participation  in  the  battle,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  especial  regret  to  me  that  the 
Bay  State  was  not  among  those  the 
namesakes  of  which  did  so  nobly  for  the 
honor  of  the  flag. 

The  morning  wore  on  with  the  monot- 
onous round  of  duties  imposed  upon  the 
crews  of  war-ships.  These  were  at  their 
day  stations — further  out  than  at  night. 
They  were  ranged  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  with  the  harbor  as  the  center, 
the  Brooklyn  holding  the  extreme  left  or 
western  end  of  the  line,  the  Texas  next 
toward  the  east,  the  Iowa  still  further 
east  and  south  on  the  curve,  then  the 
Oregon,  and  as  the  line  swept  into  the 
coast,  the  Indiana.  Closer  in  shore, 
and  not  far  from  the  Brooklyn  and  the 
Indiana  respectively,  lay  the  converted 
gunboats  Vixen  and  Gloucester.  The 
vigilance   the    ships    had    observed,   the 


rivalry  between  them  to  be  the  first  to 
sight  the  enemy,  the  danger  that  n^lect 
might  result  in  death  or  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  ships,  or,  worse  yet,  the 
disgrace  of  the  enemy's  escape,  caused 
constant  scrutiny  of  the  narrow  channel 
leading  into  the  harbor. 

The  fact  that  the  enemy  was  coming^ 
out  was  discovered  almost  simultaneously 
on  several  ships.  From  a  six-pounder  of 
the  Iowa,  two  sharp  reports,  the  first  to 
break  the  stillness  of  that  peaceful 
Sabbath  morning,  reverberated  toward  the 
green-covered  hills.  From  her  signal 
mast  fluttered  "  Enemy's  ships  coming 
out,"  but  the  breeze  had  not  time  to 
straighten  the  flags  before  there  broke 
out  from  the  Texas  the  same  signal. 

"We  had  just  finished  making  the  turn 
at  Diamond  Bank,  amidst  deathlike 
silence,  everybody  awed  by  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  the  ships  issuing  from 
the  Morro  and  Socapa,"  Captain  Concas 
wrote.  "  It  was  a  solemn  moment,  ca- 
pable of  making  the  calmest  heart  beat 
faster.  From  outside  the  conning-tower, 
which  I  did  not  want  to  enter,  in  order, 
if  I  should  fall,  to  set  an  example  to  my 
defenseless  crew,  I  asked  leave  of  the 
Admiral  to  open  fire,  and,  that  received,  I 
gave  the  order.  The  bugle  gave  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  an  order  which  was  repeated  by 
those  of  the  other  batteries,  and  followed 
by  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  all  those 
poor  sailors  and  marines  who  were  anxious 
to  fight ;  for  they  did  not  know  that  those 
warlike  echoes  were  the  signal  which 
hurled  their  country  at  the  feet  of  the 
victor,  since  they  were  to  deprive  Spain 
of  the  only  power  still  of  value  to  her, 
without  which  a  million  soldiers  could  be 
of  no  service ;  of  the  only  power  which 
would  have  weight  in  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
a  power  the  destruction  of  which  would 
place  Spain  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy — 
the  old  Spain  of  Europe,  not  Cuba  alone, 
as  many  ignorant  persons  believed.  The 
sound  of  my  bugles  was  the  last  echo  of 
those  which  history  tells  us  were  sounded 
at  the  capture  of  Granada.  It  was  the 
signal  that  the  history  of  four  centuries  of 
grandeur  was  at  an  end  and  that  Spain 
was  becoming  a  nation  of  the  fourth  class." 

Most  of  the  crews  of  the  American 
ships  were  at  Sunday  inspection  when  the 
enemy's  vessels  were  discovered.     In  the 
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lead  was  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  fol- 
lowing her  the  Vizcaya,  then  the  Colon, 
and  finally  the  Oquendo.  The  two  de- 
stroyers lagged  behindv  though  the  inten- 
tion was  that,  under  the  protection  of  the 
larger  ships,  they  should  hug  the  shore 
and  thus  escape  the  fire  of  the  American 
guns.  To  the  lookouts  on  the  American 
ships,  the  Teresa,  as  she  slowly  felt  her 
way  along  the  narrow,  tortuous  channel, 
looked  like  a  small  tugboat,  but  through 
their  glasses  they  promptly  identified  her 
and  the  ships  which  followed  in  her  wake 
as  the  enemy  which  they  and  their  mess- 
mates had  so  long  sought  an  opportunity 
to  engage. 

With  an  alacrity  that  bespoke  gratifica- 
tion that  the  close  of  weary  waiting  and 
watching  had  come,  officers  and  men 
sprang  to  their  stations.  As  they  ran,  gun- 
ners and  stokers  stripped  off  their  upper 
clothing.  The  moment  was  fraught  with 
the  risk  of  death,  but  it  was  filled  with 
action,  and  the  men  who  were  the  actors 
wanted  nothing  to  impede  rapid  and  accu- 
rate movement.  Down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  ships,  the  stokers,  the  firemen,  and 
the  engineers,  deprived  of  the  inspiration 
which  the  flash  of  the  guns  and  the  sight 
of  the  enemy  give,  feverishly  threw  coal 
into  the  furnaces,  or  sprayed  the  fuel  and 
started  the  fans  to  put  on  forced  draught, 
or  watched  the  machinery  and  carried  out 
the  orders  that  the  brazen  bell  or  the 
speaking-tube  brought  from  their  officers. 
The  men,  grimed  with  coal-dust,  knew 
that  upon  them  depended  to  a  large  extent 
whether  the  enemy  would  esoape.  And 
who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  men 
at  the  machinery,  as  they  cursed  at  the 
steam  for  its  slowness  in  rising,  and  at 
the  fact  that  motives  of  economy  and 
the  desire  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
before  Santiago  without  recoaling  had 
caused  so  many  of  their  captains  to  re- 
frain from  keeping  up  steam  on  all  the 
boilers  ?  For  only  the  Oregon  was  pre- 
pared for  full  speed — a  condition  due  to 
Captain  Charles  £.  Clark,  the  commander 
of  that  famous  ship,  and  his  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Robert  W.  Milligan,  who  kept  the 
furnace  fires  lighted-^-certainly  a  fortunate 
circumstance  on  that  fortunate  day. 

"  If  the  enemy  tries  to  escape,"  Samp- 
son had  directed  in  the  standing  battle 
order  of  June  2,  which  had  undergone 
no  modification,  *'the   ships  must  close 


and  engage  as  soon*  as  poosil^,  and 
endeavor  to  sink  his  vessels  or  force 
them  to  run  ashore  in  the  channel." 
This  was  the  command  of  the  day. 
Toward  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  the 
American  ships  started.  The  Vixen,  not 
to  obstruct  the  fire  of  the  Brooklyn,  prop- 
erly turned  out  to  sea.  The  Gloucester, 
at  the  eastern  point  of  the  line,  gathered 
steam  waiting  the  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  which 
Commander  Wainwright,  her  commander, 
marked  as  his  especial  prey.  And  when 
the  Furor  and  Pluton  appeared,  he  slipped 
the  leash,  and  the  Gloucester,  herself  a 
mere  pleasure  yacht  without  armor  and 
with  an  inferior  battery,  sprang  at  them — 
David  at  Goliath — a  lightly  clad  youth 
fighting  armored  gladiators.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  commander  inspired  the  men. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and 
brilliant  heroisms  in  all  naval  history. 
Calmly  and  deliberately  they  aimed  at 
the  destro3^rs,  the  most  dreaded  vessels 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  shell  after  shell 
struck  the  target.  Upon  the  destroyers 
also  our  armorclads  turned  their  guns. 
The  Pluton  was  soon  disabled ;  she  turned 
and  labored  toward  the  rocks  upon  which 
she  struck^  The  Furor,  a  wreck,  aim- 
lessly maneuvered  in  circles.  Practically 
broken  in  two  by  a  large  shell  which 
pierced  her  midships,  her  bow  shot  up 
from  the  water  and  she  sank. 

Before  the  tragedy  of  the  destroyers 
b^^n,  that  of  the  armored  cruisers  was 
in  course  of  consummation.  As  the 
Teresa  moved  out  of  the  harbor,  upon 
her  was  concentrated  the  awful  fire  of 
four  battle-ships  and  one  armored  cruiser. 
Captain  Concas  states  in  his  book  that 
the  plan  agreed  upon  before  the  ships 
came  out  contemplated  the  ramming  of 
the  Brooklyn  by  the  Teresa ;  but  if  this 
were  really  the  purpose,  it  was  abandoned 
before  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  into 
execution.  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Indi- 
ana, observed  that  the  Teresa  showed  no 
intention  to  ram  the  Brooklyn ;  so  did 
Commander  Wainwright.  There  wer^  a 
few  minutes  when  uncertainty  prevailed 
as  to  what  the  Spanish  ships  would  do. 
Would  they  separate,  and,  each  pursuing 
a  different  direction,  attempt  to  confuse 
the  fire  of  the  American  squadron  ?  But 
Cervera,  whose  flag  flew  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  Teresa,  quickly  settled  this 
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point,  and  took  a  weatward  course,  closely 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mand. 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  the 
only  American  vessels  credited  with  the 
speed  the  Spanish  cruisers  were  reputed 
to  possess.  The  distance  away  of  the 
former  vessel,  therefore,  made  it  even 
more  imperative  that  the  enemy  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  blockading 
line.  As  the  Brooklyn  was  rushing  in, 
she  repeated  the  signal  of  the  Iowa, 
"  Enemy's  ships  escaping,"  then  gave 
"  Clear  ship  for  action,"  and  a  third  signal, 
"  Close  up  "- — all  in  execution  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson's  standing  order.  Sig- 
nal that  the  enemy  was  escaping  had  been 
hoisted  on  the  New  York,  which,  though  out 
of  the  line,  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Gloucester,  and  not  much 
farther  from  the  Indiana  and  Gloucester 
than  the  Brooklyn  was  from  those  vessels. 

Thus  the  first  move  of  the  action  was 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Their  com- 
plete observance  was,  however,  prevented 
by  the  failure  of  the  Brooklyn  to  hold  the 
position  which  had  been  assigned  to  her. 
As  this  cruiser  was  steaming  in  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  Commodore 
Schley  explained  to  Captain  Cook,  com- 
manding the  vessel,  and  a  very  brave  and 
competent  officer,  that  the  signal,  "  Close 
up,"  meant  that  he  was  "  lo  keep  some- 
where about  one  thousand  yards  from  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  be  outside  of  her  broad- 
side torpedo  range  " — although  no  such 
interpretation  seems  to  have  been  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  To 
this  may  possibly  be  ascribed  Captain 
Cook's  direction  to  port  the  helm  as  the 
ship  was  nearing  the  enemy — an  order 
immediately  confirmed  by  Schley — and 
the  Brooklyn  began  to  turn  away  from  the 
battle-line  until  her  stern  was  presented 
to  the  hostile  cruisers.  This  maneuver 
was  executed  while  from  the  masthead  of 
the  vessel  was  flying  the  signal,  "  Close 
up  "  1  Having  gone  to  the  southward  a 
distance  not  fully  established,  but  rang- 
ing between  eight  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand yards,  the  Brooklyn  turned  and  ran 
parallel  with  the  Spanish  ships.  Schley 
declared  this  maneuver  the  crucial  and 
deciding  feature  of  the  combat,  and  that 
it  removed  him  from  "dangerous  proxim- 
ity "  to  the  enemy — a  claim  which  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  sharply  criticised  in  his 
reply  to  Schley's  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Inquiry.  But  it  almost  precipitated  a 
collision  with  the  Texas,  which  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  and  lose  distance,  in  order 
to  escape  the  danger  which  was  thus  thrust 
upon  her,  and  it  left  a  hole  in  the  block- 
ading line,  through  which  the  enemy 
promptly  steamed.  Had  the  Spanish 
cruisers  been  able  to  make  their  estimated 
speed,  this  disobedience  of  Admiral 
Sampson's  order  to  close  and  sink  or 
force  them  to  run  ashore  in  the  channel 
might  have  resulted  in  their  escape.  The 
Spaniards  themselves  expressed  surprise 
that  they  were  able  to  leave  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  at  all.  "  When  the  Oquendo 
came  out  of  the  harbor,"  Captain  Concas 
states,  "  it  is  strange  that  the  American 
battle-ships  which  ought  to  have  surround- 
ed her  did  not  capture  or  sink  her  then  and 
there,  because  with  the  superiority  they 
had  they  ought  to  have  accomplished 
more  than  they  did."  To  those  on  the 
Texas  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  in 
the  battle  was  when  the  Brooklyn  loomed 
out  of  the  smoke.  "  Suddenly  a  whiff  of 
breeze  and  a  lull  in  the  firing  lifted  the 
pall,"  wrote  Captain  Philip,  of  the  Texas, 
"  and  there  bearing  toward  us  and  across 
our  bows  turning  on  her  port  helm,  with 
big  waves  curling  over  her  bows  and  great 
clouds  of  black  smoke  pouring  from  her 
funnels,  was  the  Brooklyn.  She  looked 
as  big  as  half  a  dozen  Great  Easterns,  and 
seemed  so  near  that  it  took  our  breath 
away.  *  Back  both  engines  hard  V  went 
down  the  tube  to  the  astonished  engineers, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  old  ship  was  racing 
against  herself.  The  collision,  which 
seemed  imminent,  even  if  it  was  not,  was 
averted,  and  as  the  big  cruiser  glided  past 
all  of  us  on  the  bridge  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Had  the  Brooklyn  struck  us  then,  it  would 
have  probably  been  the  end  of  the  Texas 
and  her  half  thousand  men." 

Once  turned  and  straightened  out  on  a 
course  to  the  westward  about  2,400  yards 
from  the  parallel  line  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
the  Brooklyn  did  splendid  and  conspicu- 
ous work,  lost  the  only  man  killed  on  our 
side,  and  did  everything  to  redeem  the 
error  of  her  first  maneuver. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  American  ves- 
sels were  covering  the  Spanish  ships  with 
a  steel  hail  which  smothered  the  men  at 
the  guns  and  prevented  an  accurate  return* 
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The  Teresa  could  not  stand  up  under 
the  deadly  fire  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
Two  twelve-inch  shells  from  the  Iowa  or  the 
Texas  smashed  in  her  armor  and  entered 
under  the  berth-deck,  exploding  in  the 
stern  torpedo-manipulating  room,  cutting 
the  beams  of  the  berth-deck  on  the  port 
side  away  from  the  frames  and  completely 
wrecking  everything  in  that  compartment. 
A  ragged  hole  four  feet  square  on  the 
starboard  side  showed  the  point  of  exit 
Three  eight-inch  shells  struck  the  ship,  two 
of  which  exploded  and  the  third  passed 
through  the  hull  without  bursting.  Other 
projectiles  also  penetrated  the  vessel,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  men,  driving  the  gun- 
ners from  their  stations,  and  setting  the 
woodwork  on  fire.  The  Teresa  was  soon 
a  burning  hulk,  and  at  1 0: 1 5  a.m.  she  turned 
to  the  shore  and  was  beached  six  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  Morro.  As  she  struck 
the  rock,  the  tars  of  the  Texas,  with  the 
elation  natural  to  the  victorious,  began  to 
cheer.  But,  gazing  with  pitying  eye  upon 
the  suflFerings  of  the  men  lying  wounded 
upon  the  decks  of  the  cruiser  or  fran- 
tically endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
flames  which  were  licking  up  the  masts, 
Captain  Philip,  his  heart  bursting  with 
the  awfulness  of  her  disaster,  cried  to  his 
crew,  "  Don't  cheer,  boys :  the  poor  devils 
are  dying." 

The  murderous  fire  which  had  been 
poured  upon  the  Teresa  as  she  made  her 
exit  from  the  harbor  was  also  suflFered  by 
the  Vizcaya  and  Oquendo.  By  the  time 
the  Oquendo  appeared,  the  gunners  of  the 
American  fleet  had  recovered  from  their 
first  excitement,  and  they  aimed  at  her  as 
coolly  as  Ihey  had  done  a  few  days  before 
at  the  batteries  defending  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  The  precision  with  which 
they  shot  was  shown  by  the  effect  on  the 
target-ship.  Her  sides,  smokestacks, 
ventilators,  hatchtrunk,  practically  every- 
thing above  the  water  line,  were  riddled 
by  large  shells  or  fragments  and  by 
numerous  small  projectiles.  One  eight- 
inch  common  shell  struck  the  hood  of  the 
forward  eleven-inch  gun  at  the  edge  of 
the  port  and  burst,  its  fragments  killing 
every  one  in  the  turret  and  wrecking  the 
gun  and  its  mount.  Six  other  eight-inch 
shells  entered  the  ship,  causing  frightful 
damage.  Like  the  Teresa,  the  Oquendo 
was  soon  on  fire,  which  could  not  be 
extinguished,  and  she  was  beached  half  a 


,  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  point  where 
the  Teresa  had  sought  a  resting  place. 
The  Vizcaya  and  the  Colon  were  now  left 
to  carry  on  the  battle  with  the  uninjured 
American  ships.  The  Indiana,  which 
had  used  her  guns  with  terrific  effect  upon 
the  Spanish  ships  as  they  left  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  flying  cruisers.  She  used  her 
guns  at  long  range  upon  the  Vizcaya  until 
Captain  Taylor  observed  that  vessel  on 
fire  and  heading  toward  the  shore. 

By  the  loop  of  the  Brooklyn  the  Texas 
had  lost  distance  and  position.  Never- 
theless she  steamed  gallantly  after  the 
chase,  and,  with  the  Oregon  and  the  Iowa, 
drove  shell  into  the  enemy's  vessels.  The 
Iowa  dropped  behind,  and  Sampson,  when 
he  came  up,  signaled  to  her  and  to  the 
Indiana  to  return  to  their  blockading 
stations  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and 
prevent  the  egress  of  any  man-of-war 
which  might  enterprisingly  attempt  to 
destroy  the  transports  lying  not  far  away. 
This  was  the  only  strategic  fleet  order 
during  the  action. 

Far  out  to  sea  the  Brookl  n,  which 
had  been  doing  magnificent  work  with 
her  battery  after  the  loop  was  made,  and 
the  Oregon  pressed  on,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Teresa,  Oquendo,  and  Viz- 
caya, in  chase  of  the  Colon,  which  was 
scudding  along  the  shore.  Laboring  to 
overtake  the  fleeing  Spaniard  also  was 
the  New  York,  which  had  now  attained 
seventeen  knots,  the  highest  speed  of  any 
ship  in  the  action.  The  Or^on,  with  a 
great  white  bone  in  her  teeth,  was  over- 
hauling the  Colon,  and,  when  within  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  range,  a  shell  was 
fired  from  her  forward  thirteen-inch  gun. 
The  projectiles  soon  began  to  fall  beyond 
and  around  the  last  of  the  Spanish  cruis- 
ers. Further  effort  to  escape  would  have 
resulted  only  in  death  to  its  officers  and 
men.  Following  the  examples  of  her 
sister  ships  in  flames  forty-five  miles  away, 
the  Colon  turned  into  the  shore.  The 
fight  was  ended. 

We  in  Washington  knew  nothing  of 
this  dramatic  struggle  at  the  time  it  was 
occurring.  The  President  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet  sat  discussing  the  distress- 
ing despatch  from  Shafter  saying  that  he 
contemplated  withdrawal  of  his  troops  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  considering  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  his  immediate 
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at  the  over-apprehensive  urgency  of  Gen- 
eral Miles,  commanding  the  army.  The 
battle-ship  Massachusetts  was  made  flag- 
ship of  a  co-operating  squadron.  A 
division,  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis  com- 
manding, consisting  of  the  Dixie,  Annapo- 
lis, Gloucester,  and  Wasp,  captured  Ponce 
on  July  28 ;  three  days  later  the  Gloucester 
and  Wasp  took  possession  of  Arroyo ;  the 
Amphitrite  landed  a  detachment  at  Cape 
San  Juan  on  August  6  and  occupied  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  easy  capture  of  the 
island  was  insured.  Eleven  United  States 
men-of-war  were  in  Porto  Rican  waters 
during  the  operations  on  the  island  of  the 
army  under  General  Miles,  who — it  is  one 


of  the  humorous  incidents  of  the  war — 
sent  an  amusingly  transparent  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  August  9,  stating 
that  he  was  "  informed  the  naval  vessels 
at  this  place  [Ponce]  have  been  ordered 
round  to  San  Juan.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  conflict  of  authority,  I  request 
that  no  aggressive  action  be  taken  against 
that  place,  that  no  landings  be  made  or 
communication  held  with  the  Spanish 
officials  or  forces  on  this  island  by  the 
navy."  I  think  that  even  the  Secretary 
of  War  could  not  help  smiling  when  he 
read  me  this  unhappy  despatch.  Three 
or  four  days  later  the  war  was  over  and 
there  were  no  more  batties  to  win. 
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I  PEAKING  of  love,"  said  John, 
craning  his  neck  to  peer  up  among 
the  branches  of  an  apple-tree 
where  two  squirrels  were  keeping  up  a 
mighty  chatter,  "  speaking^-of — love,"  he 
was  now  balancing  his  words  uncon- 
sciously in  unison  with  his  motions  as  he 
adjusted  to  a  nicety  his  aim  of  the  apple 
in  his  hand.  The  moment  arrived,  and 
he  "  fired  "  the  apple  with  a  swift  jerk  ; 
even  while  it  cut  through  the  air  the 
squirrel-talk  broke  off,  and  two  incarnate 
bits  of  motion  bridged  the  chasm  between 
the  trees,  then  passed  out  of  sight  down 
the  leafy  highway  over  our  heads. 

"But  nobody  was  speaking  of  love," 
said  I,  "  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  the 
way  you  men  throw  things  at  things. 
Women  never  want  to  throw  things  ;  it  is 
purely  a  masculine  inclination.  Why 
should  a  squirrel  suggest  a  missile  to  a 
man  ?" 

**As  I  was  saying,"  continued  John, 
unmoved,  "  speaking  of  love — for  we  may 
be  said  to  be  speaking  of  it  now,  mayn't 
we  ?"  he  asked,  meekly. 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  admitted,  "  of  love  and 
men  and  squirrels." 

"  Well,  what  I  wanted  to  ask  is  this : 
is  love  a  back  number,  has  it  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  era  that  has  come  in  on 
bicycle  and  on  golf-sticks  ?" 

"John,  before  we  discuss  that  subject," 
I    suggested    with    dignity,  "I    wish    to 


remind  you  that  to-day  happens  to  be  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day. 
Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  wish  that 
insignificant  fact  to  color  your  views ;  I 
only  mention  it  as  a  coincident  of  inter- 
est." 

"  Have  you  really  been  married  nine 
years  ?"  asked  Susette,  with  mild  wonder 
in  her  eyes ;  and  how  very  long  she  made 
the  "  nine  years "  sound  1  I  was  not 
quite  sure  that  this  was  an  auspicious 
time  for  random  views  on  life  and  love, 
for  there  was  a  something  about  the  rela- 
tions between  Lewis  and  Susette  that  was 
as  yet  too  intangible  to  be  named,  too 
tenuous  to  be  put  to  the  strain  of  even  a 
far-off  parallel  of  a  suggestion.  Some  one 
has  said  that  "engagements  should  not 
be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  to  see  how  they 
are  getting  on,"  and  I  thought  of  this  as 
I  answered  lightly,*"  Yes,  John  and  I  have 
forged  a  chain  of  nine  links ;  we  are  cele- 
brating the  event  in  this  our  smoke-talk 
under  the  trees." 

"For  men  must  smoke  and  women 
must  talk,"  recited  John,  mournfully. 

"  How  sweet  the  hay  is  1"  said  Susette, 
with  her  appreciative,  informal  little  nose 
high  in  the  air. 

"  Aftermath  you  should  say,"  corrected 
John. 

"  Rowan,  isn't  it  ?"  asked  Lewis. 

"What  is  aftermath  but  rowan,  and 
what  is  rowan  but  hay  ?"  asked  Susette. 
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"  Aftermath  is  second  crop ;  it  costs  six 
dollars  a  day  to  get  it  in ;  we  lose  two 
dollars  on  every  load.'  This  is  Jane's  pet 
economy ;  she  invests  her  losses  in  more 
fertilizer;  consequent  upon  that  comes 
more  hay,  and  therefore  more  loss  every 
succeeding  year.  That  is  the  true  inward- 
ness of  aftermath." 

It  Is  needless  to  say  it  was  John  who 
made  this  summary,  and  that  I  am  Jane. 

Susette  seemed  to  suspect  that  an  effort 
had  been  made  to  get  the  subject  of  love 
decently  out  of  sight,  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  hay  that  our  Swede  was  raking  up 
into  cocks  for  the  night.  Therefore  she 
deliberately  set  herself  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  subject,  in  order  to  prove  her  un- 
consciousness. "  We  may  have  changed 
our  point  of  view  regarding  what  is  called 
love,"  said  she,  "but  I  certainly  think 
this  generation  takes  a  wiser  and  wider 
point  of  view." 

Susette  is  a  graduate  from  two  colleges. 
She  is  straight  physically  and  mentally, 
but  to  my  thinking  she  is  much  too  fla- 
grantly innocent  of  the  fact  that  I^wis 
has  been  spending  the  very  best  part  of 
his  vacation  between  college  and  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  a  minute  and  pains- 
taking investigation  of  her  nature,  and 
she  not  at  all  on  his  list  of  prescribed 
studies,  either.  She,  for  her  part,  it 
seemed  to  me,  had  been  deliberately  and 
successfully  baffling  him  in  this  elected, 
post  graduate  course. 

John  was  bent  just  now  on  provoking  a 
crisis,  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  do;  I 
never  want  to  be  around  when  submarine 
mines  are  set  off.  Fortunately,  John  is  so 
mercurial  as  well  as  impressionable  that 
he  Q^ten  defeats  his  own  aims ;  and  possi- 
bly he  had  no  definite  end  in  view  this 
time„for  he  said  the  next  minute,  "  Lewis, 
you  must  be  sure  and  come  up  here  in 
June  some  time.  I  want  to  show  you  some 
prime  fishing — fishing  for  bats." 

"  For  bats  /" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  great  sport.  They  come 
bumbling  round  here  by  the  hundreds  in 
June.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  throw  out 
some  lines  from  the  upper  porch  there, 
use  a  nice  bamboo  rod,  light  and  springy, 
with  a  reel,  and — " 

"  Why,  John,  you  know  you  never  caught 
a  bat  jn  all  your  life,"  interjected  I,  in  one 
of  my  prosy  moods. 

"  No,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  believe 


I  ever  did  really  catch  one.  They  must 
be  uncomfortable  and  uncanny  beasts  to 
handle ;  but  it  is  not  the  catching  that 
attracts,  it's  the  fishing."  I  thought  he 
winked  at  Lewis,  but  I  am  not  sure — John 
is  so  very  much  of  a  child,  even  since  his 
adoption  of  what  he  calls  the  silver  stand- 
ard as  to  hair  and  beard.  He  now  went 
on  to  say,  with  the  sportsman's  enthusiasm, 
"  It's  great  sport — early  evening — half 
twilight — shoals  of  bats  just  getting  their 
night-eyes  on — breathless  excitement  1  Oh, 
you  must  come  up  and  try  it,  Lewis,  though 
I  warn  you  that  Jane  is  quite  right.  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  thought  of  it  before, 
but  we  never  did  really  catch  a  bat*' 

"  Love,"  said  Lewis,  slowly,  oblivious 
of  this  long  interlude  of  fishing  enthusiasm, 
"  love  needs  favorable  conditions.  Women 
to-day  are  centering  themselves  on  the 
things  that  do  not  make  for  love.  This 
is  true  of  all  their  interests.  They  have 
proved  everything  that  they  have  claimed ; 
they  are  exactly  what  they  wish  to  be,  and 
they  inspire  exactly  the  sentiment  they 
say  they  wish  to  inspire.  Love  to  them 
is  a  superfluity ;  in  matters  psychological 
as  in  matters  economic,  the  supply  and 
demand  are  co-ordinate.  Have  you  seen 
anything  like  the  old-time  love  lying  round 
of  late  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  cynical  tone,  of 
John. 

"  Lots  of  it,"  I  answered,  before  John 
could  sp)eak. 

"  Give  us  a  sample,"  suggested  John,  in 
the  slang  way  he  delights  in — he  always 
insists  that  he  knows  better  what  he  thinks 
when  he  hears  his  thoughts  spoken  out  in 
e very-day  words  and  terms. 

"  Well,  I  was  thinking,  when  I  spoke, 
of  Hilda,  our  red-headed  Hilda ;  you  know 
her  story,  John." 

"  If  it  was  on  humble  lines,"  suggested 
Lewis, "  it  may  have  had  some  of  the  old- 
time  flavor.  I.  was  thinking  more  of  what 
we  call  educated  classes.  She  probably 
was  not  up  to  the  times." 

"  Tell  us  about  herl"  exclaimed  Susette, 
her  enthusiasm  growing  as  she  purposely 
ignored  every  remark  made  by  Lewis. 

"  Hilda  was  not  young  even  when  I  first 
knew  her ;  it  was  toward  the  end  of  her 
romance.  I  suppose  she  might  have  been 
thirty  years  old.  She  had  wonderful  red 
hair;  I  think  it  was  that  that  recommend- 
ed her  to  me — and  afterwards  I  kept  her 
because  she   wouldn't  go   away.     John, 
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was  her  story  a  romance — old-fashioned 
love,  as  you  style  it  ?" 

"  I'm  no  judge  ;  let  us  have  it,  and  the 
others  shall  say  whether  it  fits."     - 

"As  I  say,  I  particularly  delighted  in 
Hilda's  red  hair.  She  was  a  note  of 
Venetian  splendor  in  our  dismal,  smoky 
city,  and  when  we  had  occasion  to  move 
to  another  city  to  live  I  supposed,  of 
course,  she  would  have  to  be  left  behind  ; 
but  she  announced  immediately  that  she 
was  going  with  us,  and,  by  way  of  making 
herself  invaluable,  she  developed  a  won- 
derful ability  in  packing  our  duds ;  all  of 
our  gods,  demigods,  and  skeletons  were 
pacAed  by  her  with  great  skill  and  des- 
patch, and  at  the  other  end  of  the  route 
she  redistributed  these  impediments,  plac- 
ing the  gods  in  the  niches  and  the  skele- 
tons in  closets  with  surprising  intuition. 
Thenceforth  she  managed  the  household. 
At  this  time  I  became  aware  of  her  ex- 
traordinary power  in  making  friends  ;  her 
Swedish  contingent  far  outnumbered  my 
own  more  modest  and  conservative  assim- 
ilation of  intimates." 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "and  all  her  friends 
seemed  to  be  named  Jung,  or  Yonson,  or 
some  other  name  with  an  interchangeable 
J  or  Y,  She  held  regular  taker  fests,  to 
coin  a  word,  and  our  kitchen  was  too 
small  to  hold  the  numerous  contestants. 
I  didn't  care  about  the  beloM-stairs  names, 
but  I  resented  being  called  *  Yones '  and 
having  *  yems '  for  breakfast ;  as  I  used 
to  say  to  Jane,  *  her  juse  of  the  J  ceased 
to  be  a  yoy  and  a  yoke.* " 

"  That  is  true ;  but  her  hair  was  a 
beautiful  red,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  'twas  a  fine  color  scheme,  and  I 
did  not  mean  to  discourage  any  interest 
Susette  and  Lewis  here  had  begun  to  feel 
in  her  romance;  you  admit  her  speech 
was  broken,  now  prove  to  us  that  her 
heart  was  broken  also." 

"  I  can't  prove  it — I  cannot  even  give 
you  the  delightful  quality  of  her  story — 
that  was  only  to  be  felt  by  one  who  saw 
her  as  I  did  one  night  in  the  firelight, 
standing  against  the  dull  blue  of  the 
portifere  with  the  brass  tray  in  her  hand, 
her  head  thrown  back  and  her  hair  shining 
like  a  halo.  Imagine  that,  and  you  might 
possibly  hear  more  than  my  clumsy  words. 
*  My  fad  r  '  said  she  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine,  *  he  had  a  bakery  in  Sweden  ; 
ot  poor  like  I  am  here,  and  we  no 


iieed  to  work  for  anybody;  we  have  mens 
to  work  for  us,  we  been  rich  and  have 
blenty  and  we  no  need  to  work  for  any- 
body. My  fader  he  make  de  dings  in  the 
bakery,  and  my  mudder  she  been  in  de 
shop  to  sell  de  dings,  and  my  sister  and 
me  we  have  blenty  company  all  de  time ; 
we  give  blenty  to  eat  and  dey  like  to  come 
all  de  evenings.  One  jung  man,  he 
named  Carl,  he  come  often  and  he  sit  ard 
sit,  and  so  I  t'ink  he  mean  to  ask  me  to 
marry  him,  but  he  never  say  one  word ; 
I  t'ink  it  been  because  I  so  rich  and  he 
haf  no  money,  so  he  not  dare  ^ay  nottings, 
but  he  yust  sit  and  eat  and  not  say  any- 
dings  ;  he  yust  look  all  the  time  at  me. 
One  Christmas  night  we  have  blenty  to 
eat  and  I  t'ink  nouf  he  speak,  he  stay  so 
late,  but  he  not  speak ;  he  yust  eat  and 
eat  and  look  at  me  all  de  time.  Den  he 
get  up  and  he  say,  "Good-by,  Hilda,"  and 
he  go  away.  I  cry  all  dat  night  and  t'ink 
him  no  good,  why  he  not  speak  1  But  I 
t'ink  he  come  back  again  some  odder  time, 
and  I  wait  and  wait ;  but  he  never  come, 
and  den  we  hear  dat  Carl  he  gone  to 
America.  So  pretty  soon  I  tell  my  fader  and 
mudder  I  been  tired  of  everydings  and  I 
go  to  America,  and  I  come  over  here  and 
I  go  to  Baltimore,  for  I  hear  Carl  he  go 
dere.  And  den  I  get  to  know  all  the 
Swedes,  and  I  ask  everybody  do  dey  know 
my  Carl  Yonson,  and  dey  say,  "  Yes,  he 
here,"  and  I  look  and  look  but  I  never 
find  him.  I  go  and  I  see  very  many  Yon- 
sons,  but  I  do  not  find  my  Carl,  and  after 
a  while  I  grow  pale  and  t'in  and  I  'fraid  I 
grow  old,  but  I  t'ink  some  day  I  see  him 
soon,  and  because  I  not  been  rich  any 
more,  he  speak.  I  been  in  Baltimore 
t'ree  year  and  I  never  see  my  Carl.  One 
night  I  go  to  see  some  gardens  where 
dere  been  dancing  and  music  and  every- 
body go,  so  I  t'ink  now  I  find  my  Carl ; 
and  den  yust  as  I  stand  on  some  high 
steps  while  my  young  man  he  go  to  get 
tickets  so  we  can  dance,  I  feel  so  as  if  some- 
body look  at  me  behind,  and  I  turn  round 
quick  and  dere  stand  my  Cari  Yonson 
looking  at  me.  I  feel  his  eyes  in  de  back 
of  my  head  he  look  at  me  so  hard,  and 
nobody  stand  between  us,  and  den  my 
heart  it  go  right  up  in  my  t'roat,  and  I 
feel  so  weak,  for  he  look  at  me  yust  as 
he  did  when  he  come  to  our  house  and 
eat ;  den  I  t'row  my  head  back  so,  and  yust 
laugh  at  him.     I  laugh  out  loud  at  hin)/ 
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<'  •  Why,  HUdaT  I  exclaimed. 

"'Yes,  I  just  laogiu  I  been  hunting 
him  all  dese  years,  and  when  I  find  him  I 
ytist  laugh  at  him ;  and  he  grow  red  in 
the  face,  den  he  turn  and  go  away.  I  call 
to  him,  'Carl,  come  back,  come  back, I 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere,'  but  he 
never  turn,  he  yust  go  away,  and  I  never 
find  him  some  more.' 

«  •  Mvtr,  Hilda  r 

"  '  No,  I  never  see  him  some  more.  I 
ask  everybody,  and  dey  say  he  gone  to 
Philadelphia,  and  den  I  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  get  t'inner  and  I  grow  old 
fast,  but  he  not  dere.  Den  I  hear  he  go  to 
de  West.  I  know  many  Sweeds  and  dey 
say,  '*  Yes,  you  find  yocr  Carl  out  in  de 
West,"  so  I  go  West,  and  I  hear  every- 
where, "  Carl  Vonson,  yes,  he  been  here, 
but  be  gone  somewhere  else,**  and  I  never 
find  him  now.  I  grow  old,  and  I  never 
find  him.' 

'^'  Then  that  is  why  jroo  wanted  to  come 
here  with  as  ?'  I  said. 

'''Yes,  de  Sweeds  dey  all  say  Carl 
Yooson  he  been  in  de  new  city,  but  I 
never  find  him.' 

»'Whydidyoalat«:h,Hikla?  I  doo't 
see  why  you  laughed.' 

"  '  I  doo't  know ;  I  didn't  feel  like  my- 
self ;  I  just  t'row  my  bead  back  so,  and 
laugh  at  him.' 

"  Now  tell  me,  Lewis,  what  should  yoa 
call  the  propelling  power  behind  Hilda's 
quest  for  her  Carl,  if  it  was  not  love." 

''Jane,"  said  ]ohn,  ''finish  the  story 
first." 

'^  Oh,  of  course;  well, to  be  sure,  Hikia 
mairied  somebody  else  after  a  while. 
Nobody  b  consistent.  She  married 
franldy  kx  a  setticmcnt;  that  was  business, 
ladout.  She  herself  said  so.  She  didn't 
pretend  to  any  love;  in  fact,  she  was  bent 
oo  a  good  impestvent;  and  It  marks  exactly 
my  point  and  cmphatiyes  the  difierence 
between  love  aad  httMncia,  I  confess  I 
tried  to  wmakt  her  see  her  own  romance 
as  I  saw  it,  bat  she  couldn't  take  the  out- 
sider's view.  She  didn't  see  what  we  may 
caO  tbe  literaiy  value  of  it.  I  suppose  it 
was  dead  earnest  U>  her.  '  I  never  fiod 
my  Carl,  so  I  marry  the  best  i  can/  was 
the  suoMsiag  up  of  her  experience.  She 
made  a  ■nseraUe  bargain,  poor,  red- haired 
Hikia,  btit  sbe  bad  k/ved.'^ 

Our  osaa  Yousoo  had  raked  the  hay  up 
quite  dose  to  us  during  the  tuue  1  lud 


been  telling  of  Hilda.  He  was  so  dull  I 
did  not  believe  he  would  understand  what 
I  said,  even  if  he  heard.  He  was  making 
up  the  hay  in  cocks  for  the  night  and  tying 
on  some  white  nightcaps  to  keep  the  dew 
off.  He  was  one  of  those  dreadfully  light, 
fadedout,  blue^ed  Swedes,  a  faithful, 
colorless  creature  who  had  always  exas- 
perated me  because  his  eyes  were  so  inad- 
equate. Of  course  his  name  was  Yonson ; 
most  Swedes  seem  to  have  that  name. 
Maybe  that  was  why  Hilda  always  was 
hearing  of  "  Carl  Yonson."  From  behind 
me  the  Swede  spoke  quietly  and  in  an 
unmoved  way ; 

"  Mrs.  Yones,  I  been  Hilda's  CarL" 

'•  You,  jwu  Carl  Yonson  1" 

"  Yes,  I  been  Hilda's  CarL" 

^  Really  I  And  did  you  know  that  she 
followed  you  over  to  America,  and  that 
she  is  married  now  ?  And  did  she  lai^ 
at  you  when  she  found  you  in  Baltimore  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Carl,  simply.  "  Hilda  she 
laugh,  she  laugh  out  loud,  but  I  not  know, 
till  you  tole  me,  that  she  been  married. 
I^  will  be  a  good  ding  that  Hilda  she 
marry.  It  will  be  a  good  ding  if  her 
man —  "  Here  Yonson  paused  to  find  an 
English  equivalent  for  a  Swedish  idea 
that  was  in  his  slow  mind.  "  It  will  be  a 
very  good  ding  for  Hilda  if  sometimes 
her  man  he  lick  her,  for  Hilda  she  get 
too  sassy  sometime.  Yes,  it  « ill  be  a  very 
good  ting  if  he  lick  Hilda." 

John  lay  back  on  the  grass  and  frankly 
laqghed,  Lewis  and  Susette  very  consider- 
ately strolled  away,  after  a  glance  at  each 
other,  and  Yooson  went  off  trundling  his 
wheelbarrow,  now  emptied  of  the  night- 
caps, which  gleamed  in  ghostly  whiteness 
oo  sluoibering,  giant  cocks.  John  lay  at 
full  length  at  my  feet;  night  sealed  down 
solenmly  between  tbe  bills,  mhue  the 
katydids'  synchroRous  chant  filled  the  air. 

"  Jane,"  said  John  at  la^  -  love  may 
be  a  back  number.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  k>ve ;  but  isn't  it  curious  I  found 
this  little  Old  French  ring  with  a  tinjbttle 
love-knot  on  it  in  my  vaistcoat  pocket 
to-day,  and  cow  it  turns  out  that  this  is 
our  wedding  anniversary.'' 

John  was  huntir.g  for  my  hand  in  the 
darkr.ess,  acd  wDen  be  foucd  it  he  slipped 
the   ring  on    my  trj^ex — be    had    woven 
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knot  » .vl<:  I  had  been  tc^.;z;g  Hikia's  story. 
bo  uJLc  John. 
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IN  a  survey  of  recent  activity  in  the 
field  of  American  fiction  a  few  weeks 
ago,  The  Outlook  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  no  novels  of  high  im- 
portance had  been  published,  a  number 
of  stories  had  appeared  pf  distinctly  fine 
quality.  To  this  list  of  novels,  admirable 
in  form,  excellent  in  style,  and  wholesome 
in  tone,  must  be  added  a  few  which  have 
since  come  from  the  press ;  and  among 
them  a  foremost  place  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown's  "  A  Gentle- 
man of  the  South  "  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany), a  comparatively  short  and  a  tragic 
story,  dealing  with  a  family  feud  and  end- 
ing in  a  duel.  The  charm  of  the  story 
is  twofold.  It  is  an  admirable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  social  ideals  of  the  Old  South ; 
a  sympathetic  study  of  the  standard  of 
personal  honor  which,  while  it  took  con-' 
ventional  forms  and  imposed  conventional 
duties,  developed  certain  fine  strains  of 
character  and  bred  men  of  great  per- 
sonal distinction.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  charm  of  style.  It  is  not  always 
easy  or  even  possible  to  decide  at  the 
moment  whether  a  piece  of  fiction  is  liter- 
ature or  not ;  but  "  A  Gentleman  of  the 
South  "  has  qualities  of  style  which  con- 
vey the  sense  of  literature  and  which 
entitle  the  story  to  very  careful  reading. 
Mr.  Brown,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
author  of  that  admirable  interpretation  of 
the  part  played  in  American  politics  by 
the  South  during  the  twenty-five  years 
before  the  Civil  War  in  "  The  Lower  South 
in  American  History."  He  knows  the 
field  thoroughly ;  his  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical background  is  accurate  and  sympa- 
thetic ;  and  in  this  story  he  has  dramatized 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  South. 

Mr.  Howells,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  latest  book,  "Questionable  Shapes" 
(Harper),  deals  with  the  most  modem  sub- 
jects, and  ventures  for  the  first  time  into 
that  borderland  which  of  recent  years  has 
tempted,  perplexed,  and  bewildered  a  great 
many  people  to  whom  the  problems  of 
modern  psychology  are  full  of  fascination. 
These  stories  constitute  a  new  species  of 
ghost  stories,  and  in  dealing  with  his  elu- 
sive and  spectral  themes  Mr.  Howells  has 
used  all  the  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  his 
art.     The  tales  are   not  blood-curdling; 
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they  do  not  terrify,  and  in  most  cases  they 
do  not  deceive  us  by  the  semblance  to 
reality;  but  they  are  carefully  told;  and 
their  grouping  in  this  volume  indicates 
that  Mr.  Howells  is  seriously  interested 
in  this  recurrence  in  dramatic  form  of  the 
problems  of  immortality,  of  thought-trans- 
ference, and  kindred  things. 

One  passes  into  another  world  when  he 
lays  down  Mr.  Howells's  stories  and  opens 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts's  •*  Earth's  Enig- 
mas "  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) — a  series  of 
comparatively  brief  chapters  dealing  with 
incidents  and  episodes  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  of  animals  for  which  there  is  no  ap- 
parent  explanation.  In  one  of  these  stories, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Roberts  draws  the  pic- 
ture of  a  solitary  hut  in  the  far  woods  to 
which  a  little  child  has  wandered.  The 
father,  returning,  hears  the  cry  of  the 
child,  does  not  recognize  it  as  his  own,  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  but,  the  fatherly  instinct 
prevailing,  turns  and  makes  his  way 
towards  the  hut,  discovering  at  the  same 
time  two  half-famished  wolves  who  arc 
approaching  from  another  direction.  The 
cries  of  the  child  increase  his  speed,  and 
draw  the  wolves  still  more  rapidly  towards 
their  prey.  At  the  last  moment  the  father 
shoots  the  wolves,  discovers  that  he  has 
rescued  his  own  child,  and  then  later,  in 
a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  finds 
the  bones  of  the  young  wolves  whose  hope 
of  life  was  destroyed  by  the  rifle-balls 
that  killed  their  parents.  It  is  such  situ- 
uations  as  these  that  Mr.  Roberts  presents 
with  that  charm  of  style  which  rarely  for- 
sakes him  when  he  deals  with  animal  life 
and  with  landscape. 

In  "A  Specter  of  Power  "  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  Miss  Murfree  does  not 
keep  her  readers  wholly  within  the  range 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  but  moves 
them  towards  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  story 
opens  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  its  principal  figure  is  a  young 
Frenchman  who  goes  on  an  embassy  to 
an  Indian  village  in  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
infuriated  by  the  attack  and  flight  of  his 
fellow-commissioner.  He  is  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  a  Scotch  trader,  under 
whose    roof    he    is   successfully  nursed 
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throi^  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  only  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  Scotchman's  sister. 
The  story  is  not  as  interesting  as  some  of 
its  predecessors  from  the  same  hand. 
There  are  charming  passages  of  descrip- 
tion in  it,  and  it  is  done  with  care ;  but  it 
does  not  convey  the  same  sense  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  that  the  Tennessee 
stories  conveyed. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy's  "  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  "  The  Wind 
of  Destiny,"  and  "  Passe  Rose  "  will  not 
overlook  **  His  Daughter  First  "(Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.),  which  has  been  appeanng 
oC  late  months  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly.*'  Mr.  Hardy's  work 
has  never  been  notable  for  great  vigor  of 
invention  or  of  style,  but  it  has  had  unusual 
qualities  of  refinement,  delicacy  of  char- 
acterization, and  epigrammatic  speech. 
This  latest  story  is  as  delicate  and  well 
done  as  any  of  its  predecessors;  and 
although  not  entirely  convincing,  it  is  less 
romantic  and  conveys  a  deeper  sense  of 
reality  than  some  of  its  predecessors.  It 
is  ^  delightful  piece  of  work,  somewhat 
shadowy,  but  well  thought  out,  skillfully 
constructed,  and  delightfully  written. 

Mrs.  Banks's  "Oldfield"  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  novels  of  last  year; 
indeed,  it  deserved  to  rank  with  the  best 
American  novels  of  late  years.  Her 
latest  story,  "  Round  Anvil  Rock  "  (Mac- 
millan),  has  the  same  atmospheric  quality. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  blue  grass  region ; 
but  it  deals  with  a  period  much  anterior 
to  the  period  of  "  Oldfield."  It  is  a  study 
of  pioneer  conditions  in  Kentucky  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
brings  out  very  clearly  that  combination 
of  rough  conditions  with  great  dignity  of 
manner  and  refinement  of  character.  It 
is  more  distinctly  romantic  in  tone  than 
its  predecessor,  and  has  a  more  highly 
articulated  plot.  One  of  its  chief  figures 
is  a  man  whose  romantic  story  and  mys- 
terious fortune  have  long  been  part  of  the 
traditions  of  Kentucky.  The  heroine  is 
a  beautiful  creature,  full  of  lightness  and 
grace,  with  an  ethereal  quality  that  will 
rank  her  among  the  rare  creations  of 
fiction.  The  love  story  which  runs 
through  the  novel  is  extremely  well  told, 
and  is  idyllic  in  its  purity  and  grace. 

"  The  Captain's  Toll  Gate  "  (Appleton) 
is  the  last  piece  of  writing  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stockton. 


The  story  i\i«  completely  finished  before 
his  de  .th.  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
piece  of  work — droll,  quaint,  whimsical, 
full  of  unexpected  Mtuations,  abounding 
in  those  qualities  which  make  Mr.  Stock- 
ton's best  fiction  easy  and  refreshing  read- 
ing. He  has  more  than  once  written  a 
story  upon  a  more  original  motive,  but 
he  never  has  applied  his  characteristic 
method  to  more  amusing  ends  than  in 
"The  Captain's  Toll  Gate"— a  fabrica- 
tion of  impossibilities  from  beginning  to 
end,  told  with  an  unfaltering  confidence 
in  the  fact  as  narrated,  and  ^ith  the 
directness  of  the  most  commonplace  story. 
It  is  this  combination  of  an  entirely  im- 
possible situation  with  a  perfectly  matter- 
of-fact  manner  that  is  one  of  the  most 
original  aspects  of  Mr,  Stockton's  humor. 
This  book  is  to  be  commended  as  a  piece 
of  pure  refreshment. 

To  the  series  of  short  stories  which 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, and  which  were  designed  to  fill  the 
leisure  hours  of  summer  travel,  two  recent 
additions  have  been  made — Mr.  Craw- 
ford's "  Man  Overboard" and  Mr.  Church- 
ill's "  Mr.  Keegan's  Elopement"  Those 
who  recall  Mr.  Crawford's  harrowing  and 
blood-curdling  tale  of  "  The  Upper  Berth  " 
will  not  be  slow  to  lay  hands  on  "  Man 
Overboard,"  a  carefully  told  story,  very 
adroitly  managed,  less  appalling  than  the 
earlier  tale,  but  an  e3(cellent  piece  of  ghost- 
story  literature.  Mr.  Churchill's  book,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  a  very  light  vein — a 
little  comedy,  told  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill,  which  holds  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  end. 

If  "  Because  of  Power  "  (G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Company,  New  York)  is  the  first  long 
story  which  Mrs.  Ella  Stryker  Mapes  has 
written,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  book  of 
real  promise.  It  is  well  planned,  the  plot 
carefully  thought  out  and  worked  out,  and 
the  details  of  the  story  well  looked  after. 
There  is  very  little  amateurishness  in  its 
structural  quality,  very  little  fumbling  with 
materials  and  situations.  The  first  im- 
pression which  the  reader  receives  from 
it  is  that  the  writer  has  the  gift  of  story- 
telling. She  sees  incidents  in  dramatic 
perspective ;  she  knows  what  to  omit  and 
what  to  emphasize; ;  she  is  not  afraid  of 
the  dramatic.  The  second  impression  is 
that  she  has  command  of  several  unusual 
gifts,  and  among  them  the  power  of  de- 
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Dieting  passion.  This  story  has  passional 
movement  throag  out.  It  is  a  profound 
Jove  touched  with  imagination  and  with 
power  of  self-surrender  which  belong  to 
the  great  emotions.  This  power  is  not 
common  in  our  literature,  and  when  it  is 
revealed  is  often  lacking  in  restraint. 
Mrs.  Mapes  not  only  possesses  the  power 
of  using  this  element  of  the  strongest  and 
most  original  fiction,  but  she  holds  it  in 
control.  Her  story  has,  therefore,  through- 
out a  moving  element;  it  takes  hold  of 
the  reader,  too,  by  its  freshness  of  feeling. 
»  The  story  is  not  without  the  faults  of 
inexperience ;  but  there  is  so  much  prom- 
ise in  it  that  the  writer  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
what  she  has  achieved  rather  than  upon 
what  she  has  missed.  The  story  is  not 
commonplace. 

The  anonymous  "  Kempton-Wace  Let- 
ters "  have  a  strong  interest  as  dealing 
cleverly  with  the  psychology  of  love.  They 
pass  between  a  brilliantly  endowed  young 
American  professor  of  economy  and  an 
ardent  English  idealist.  The  fact  that 
they  center  about  the  actual  engagement 
of  the  American  keeps  them  from  being 
merely  academic.  Naturally,  the  English- 
man maintains  the  higher,  more  spiritual 


and  imaginative  view  of  the  subject,  the 
American  the  material  and  even  sensuous 
view.  Both  are  gentlemen,  both  are  made 
to  argue  keenly  and  often  wittily,  and  the 
personal  failure  of  the  materialist's  theories 
in  his  own  application  of  them  presents  a 
real,  if  not  a  dramatic,  story-interest.  The 
ending  is  well  managed.  The  book  is 
certainly  one  to  provoke  discussion  on  a 
subject  which  is  of  universal  attractive- 
ness (Macmillan). 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  always  has  that 
indefinable  charm  >^hich  we  are  wont 
to  call  the  literary  touch.  In  his  new 
story,  "  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Revel," 
and  especially  in  its  earlier  chapters, 
one  finds  that  delicate  treatment  of 
character  and  humor,  that  leisurely  pres- 
entation of  surroundings  and  incidental 
matters,  which  were  so  evident  in  the 
masters  of  fiction  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  odd,  kindly  matron  of  the 
orphan  asylum,  with  her  repressed  senti- 
mentalism  and  her  excruciating  "  poetry,'' 
might  be  a  character  from  Dickens.  The 
tale  has  movement  and  life ;  indeed,  in 
the  latter  part  it  is  somewhat  crowded 
with  plot  and  even  a  bit  sensatiortal.  As 
a  whole,  it  will  gain  for  its  author  many 
new  friends  in  this  counOy.     (Scrib'ners.) 
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Alton  Locks,  Tailor  and  Poet :  An  Autobiog- 
raphy. In  2  vols.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  (Library 
Edition.)    J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 

Anglo-Saxon  Centuxy  and  the  Unification  of 
the  EoKlith-Speakinf  People  (The) .  By  John  R. 
Dos  Passos.  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5Hx9in.    242pa(?es.    |1J5. 

A  glorification  of  the  mission  of  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  race  and  a  plea  for  its  unification 
through  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  Canada 
within  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  between  that  country  and  Great 
Britain  establishing  common  naturalization 
laws  for  the  two  countries,  complete  freedom 
of  trade  between  them  and  a  common  coinage 
system,  and,  finally,  a  supreme  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlement  of  all  their  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  Veakness  of  this  osten- 
sibly practical  programme  for  unification  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  present  extreme  hostility  of 
Canadians  toward  the  annexation  proposed, 
and  the  extreme  hostility  of  one  party  in  the 
United  States  toward  free  trade  with  Great 
Tj-:*^;jj  and  c*  the  other  party  toward  a  com- 


mon coinage  system  with  her.  While  collect- 
ing striking;  evidence  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  English-speaking  countries,  Mr.  Dos 
Passos  has  not  sufficiency  considered  the  cur- 
rents running  counter  to  the  outward  unifica- 
tion he  proposes. 

Anne  Carmel.    By  Gwendolen  Overton.    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    SViX?^  In. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Anthology  of   English    Poetry:   Beowulf  to 

Kiplinff.  By  Robert  N.  Whiteford.  Ph.D.  Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5%x8in.  432  pages.  #1. 

Autobiography  of  Joseph  Le  Conte  (The). 
Edited  by  WilUam  Dallam  Arroes.  lUustrated. 
D.  Appkton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in,  IS 
pages.    #1.25.  net.    (Postage,  12c.) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Christian  Endeavor  Msnual  (The).  By  Rev. 
Francis  Edward  Clark,  D.D.  United  Sodety  of 
Chri^itian  Endeavor,  Boston.    SxZV^  in.    306  pages. 

A  statement  of  the  principles  and  the  methods 
of  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  by  the 
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founder  and  head  of  the  movement.    It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  text-book. 

Church  and  its  Organic  Ministries  (The) :  A 
PlM  for  the  Headship  of  Chnst.  By  Samoel  J. 
Andrews.  David  Hobbs  &  Co.,  GUsgow*  Scotland. 
5*^X8%  in.  131  pages. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  thus  entitled  is  known 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  standard  Lives 
of  Christ,  and  also  as  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentative in  this  country  of  the  "  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,"  popularly  termed  **  Irving- 
ite,**  whose  special  tenet  is  the  revival  of  the 
peculiar  ministries  and  gifts  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  His  contention  in  this  letter  is  that  no 
scheme  of  church  unity  that  depends  on  epis- 
copal organization  can  succeed:  that  episco- 
pacy is  an  ineffective  substitute  for  the  primi- 
tive orgjanization  under  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
which  n as  terminated  because  of  the  decline 
of  spiritual  life.  Inasmuch  as  these,  should 
they  reappear,  would  be  rejected,  the  only 
solution  seems  to  be  in  the  miraculous  return 
of  Christ  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  writer,  however  dissent- 
ing^ from  his  pseudo-supematuralism  and  its 
misconceptions  of  evolution  and  sociology. 

Comhin  to  Cairo.  Prose  Works  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold. 
Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    3x7V4in.    443  pages.    $i. 


Earth's  Enigmas.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5ViX8in. 
in.    285ptges.    >l.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Egroont  By  Goethe.  Edited  by  Robert 
Waller  Decring,  Ph.D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.   4»/ix6%in.    1»  pages.   60c 

Empire  and  Sovereignty.  By  Ernst  Freund. 
(UniveTsity  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications.) 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press  Chicago.  8x  11  in. 
12  pages. 

Erasmus.  By  Ernest  F.  H.  Capey.  Illus- 
trated. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4Hx7  in. 
226  pages.    #1,  net. 

Essays.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  (Second 
Series.)  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
358  pages.    IK75. 

Essentials  of  German.  By  B.  J.  Vos.  Henry 
HoU  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.   222  pages.   HOc. 

Few  Remarks  (A).  By  Simeon  Ford.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  340  pages, 
fl,  net. 
Mr.  Ford  has  few  rivals  as  an  after-dmner 
talker.  His  dry,  whimsical  fun  is  irresistible 
largely  because  of  his  imperturbable  and  even 
solemn  manner  of  utterance.  It  loses  a  great 
deal  "  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after,**  and  in  the  severe  test  of  type  and 
binding. 

Finances  and  Administration  of  Providence 
(The).  Bv  Howard  Kemble  Stokes,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Politi- 
cal Science.)  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
6x9^  in.    -Im  pages. 

First  Lessons  in  United  States  History.  By 
Edward  Channlng.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  6x7%  in.  260  pages.  60c. 
Professor  Channing*s  "  Student's  History  of 
the  United  States  **  will  prejudice  parents  and 
teachers  familiar  with  that  work  in  favor  of 
this  smaller  volume  as  a  stud)r  and  school  book 
for  their  children  and  pupils.  Nor  should 
these  be  disappointed.    The  work  is  compre- 


hensive and  the  style  is  clear,  albeit  with  a 
shade  of  ** talking  down"  to  children.  The 
book's  merit  lies  m  the  compactness  and  in 
the  practicability  of  the  knowledge  given; 
for  instance,  appended  to  each  chapter  is  a 
summary  under  the  caption  **  Do  not  forget  ;*• 
that  on  Chapter  XXV.,  for  instance,  is: 

1.  Slavery  existed  m  all  cok>nies  belore  the  Revolution. 

2.  It  died  out  in  the  North. 

3.  Whitney's  cotton-gin  fastened  slavery  on  the  South. 
For  older  students  the  work  would  have  been 
more  valuable  if  the  dates  given  had  been 
more  plentiful ;  for  instance,  we  are  informed 
as  to  tne  date  of  the  discoveries  of  Coronado ; 
but  there  is  no  date  given  for  the  far  more 
important  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River 
by  Hernando  de  Soto. 

Foundations  of  Latin  :  A  Book  for  Beginners. 
By  Charles  E.  Bennett.  (Revised  Edition.)  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston.    5x7^,^  in.    238  pages.    91k. 

Geography  of  Commerce  (A) :  For  Academies, 
High  Schools,  and  Business  Colleges.  By  John 
N.  Tilden,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Albert  Clarke,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
6^X9^^  in.    145  pages.    $US. 

Guide  to  Swiuerland.    With  Maps  and  Plans. 

The   Macmillan  Co.,   New  York.   4%x7   m.    235 

pages.  $lJ(i). 
A  new  handbook  showing  novel  and  excellent 
ideas  in  arrangement,  laying  out  of  routes, 
and  choice  of  areas  for  maps.  An  examination 
of  the  information  about  those  places  with 
which  the  reviewer  is  most  familiar  gives 
notable  good  results.  The  notes  on  history 
are  excellent.    The  maps  are  admirably  clear. 

Higher  ReaHsm  (The).  By  Duston  Kemble. 
Jennings  &  Pye.  Cincinnati.    5x7^  in.    167  pages. 

The  design  of  this  brief  treatise  by  a  layman 
in  philosophv  is  to  show  that  human  life,  espe- 
ciallv  mental  life,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
bv  tne  existence  of  an  infinite  Being  of  similar 
cnaracteristics  as  the  Author  of  life. 

Historical  and  Critical  Discussion  of  College 
Admission  Requirements.  By  Edwin  Cornelius 
Broome,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Universitv  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Eclucation.)  The 
MacroiUan  Co.,  New  York.    6x9»i  in.    157  pages. 

History  of  American  Literature,  1607-1865  (A). 
By  William  P.  Trent.  M.A.,  LL.D.  D.  Applcton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7»i  in.    608  pages.    1 1.40,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Juif  Polonais  (Le).  By  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Edited  by  Edward  Man  ley.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.    4V^x6H  in.    108  pages. 

Kinship   of  God   and  Man.     By   Rev.  J.  J. 

Lamer.    In  3  vols.  Vol.  111.  The  American  Church. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.    5x7»i  in.  184  pages. 

fl,  net. 
The  author  is  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  attracted  to  it  years  ago 
from  the  Southern  Baptist  communion  by  its 
scheme  for  church  unity.  He  is  a  "broad 
churchman,"  and  in  his  preceding  volumes 
has  shown  himself  to  be  an  independent 
thinker.  The  present  volume  was  or^inally 
presented  to  a  mixed  audience  in  Milled^e- 
ville,  Georgia,  in  a  series  of  discourses  m- 
tended  to  show  the  simplicity  of  religion,  and 
how  simple  the  organization  required  to  mani- 
fest its  essential  unity.  The  scheme  is  that 
of    the    Chicago- Lambeth    "Quadrilateral 
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applied  withinthclrmitsof  a  Soathcm  county. 
Wai  V i ng  t  r. e  f ea.> i  -.  i  1 ; '  >  of  Ui  ij*,  wc  hope  iha  t 
Mr.  LaDier'ft  l»^k  wul  be  read  »herc\cr  a 
fc*iffljr  MrctariaD  Npirii  or  a  divisive  u*eol'>^cal 
d'Tgmatisrn  pfcva;i^- 

Lake    Coontiy    Sketches.     Bv    Rev.    H.    D. 

Kevtrvtd  for  later  no  lice- 
Man  Overboard!      By  E-  Marion  Crawford 
7  ftK  XlMLTUi^Ua  Oj„  New  Vortc   4/'  (/*4  m.  %  pagea. 

Noticed  el»eifthere  in  iliii»  i:>sue- 

Macedonian  Folklore.     By  G.  F  Abbott,  B-A. 

I'acke'i  witii  the  strange  myths,  superstitions, 
legends,  and  trarlitionai  customs  of  the  Mace- 
donian i>easants.  The  Jx>ok  is  a  valuable 
contrifiUtion  to  the  literature  of  folk-lore  and 
ftynJxilism.  The  author  got  most  of  his 
material  at  first  hand  through  oral  tradition. 

Merchant  of  Venice  (The).  Edited  by  Thomas 
Marc  P:*rrott.  PhJX  Henry  HoH  &  Co.,  New  Vork. 
4>,/'/»4in.    pipages.    50c. 

Mdre  de  la  Marquise  (La).  By  Edmond  About. 
Kdjted  by  Murray  Peabrxiy  Brush,  Ph.D.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Ik>»ton.    4*4 ^6*^  m.    168  pagea. 

Mr.  Kecgan*8  Elopement.  By  Winston 
ChurchiM.  The  Macmjllan  Co..  New  York.  4x6»i 
in.    7ipa«e^    9k. 

Noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  I. 
and  II.  By  John  H.  Walsh.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x/S  "». 
Nine  Poinu  of  the  Law.  By  Wilfrid  S.  Jack- 
son. John  l^ne,  New  Vork.  5x7^  in.  305  pages. 
This  book  IS  an  account  of  the  laughable 
adventures  that  befell  one  John  Wayzgoose, 
a  I>ondon  counting-house  clerk,  who,  on  a 
holiday  stroll  through  Windsor  Forest,  dis- 
covered a  buried  treasure.  His  efforts  to 
obtain  safe  possession  of  this  and  to  safely  rid 
himself  of  it  when  later  he  learns  it  to  be  the 
bootv  of  thieves  and  the  property  of  his  own 
employer,  father  of  the  girl  he  loves,  are  so 
sympathetically  related  as  to  keep  one  well 
amused  until  tne  last  word  is  read. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia  (The).  Edited 
by  Daniel  Coit  (iilman.  LL.D..  Harry  Thurston 
Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.I)., and  Frank  Moore  Colby.  M.A. 
Vol.  X.  Oodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  7x10  in. 
9H6  pages. 

Old  PuriUnism  and  the  New  Age  (The): 
Addrettfls  before  Woburn  Conference  of  Con- 
gregattooal  Churches  at  Maiden,  Massftchusctts, 
April  1903.  The  Pilgnm  Press,  Boston.  Sx7%  in. 
1<X>  pages. 

Personality  of  Emerson  (The).  By  F.  B.  San- 
born. Charles  K.  (ioodnpeed,  Boston.  6x10  in.  135 
pages.    $S,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notiae. 

Primer  of  Palmistry  (A).  By  Emma  Talbot 
Odell.  llluHtrated,  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.   5xH  in.    1.^7  pages.    *1. 

Prose  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 


erav.    The  Great   Hoggarty  Diamond,  etc.     Ed- 

Ilea  b     *"  ' 

HrcKk 

411  pa^es.    $i. 


by  Walter  Jerrold.     Illustrated  by  Charles  K. 
HnKk.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Vork.    Sx7^^  in. 


Quo  Vaditis  ?  A  Call  to  the  Old  Moralities. 
Hy  liouck  White.  The  Civic  Press,  New  Vork. 
SxSin.    J()J|UKes.    #1. 

The  age  needs  a  prophet  of  the  old  Hebraic 


kiod.  Mr.  White*s  tnd^natioQ  at  existiii|^ 
e\il»  is  Hebraic  aod  his  form  of  speech  is 
often  such,  though  with  some  cooscioasiY  imi- 
tative enort  aod  striving  for  efiecL  It  ts  too 
much  to  expect  a  prophet  of  reprooi  always 
to  keep  his  intellectual  balance,  and  one  must 
n  It  rail  at  him  if  he  sometimes  screams ;  there 
is  much  to  provoke  him.  One  will  fixKi  much 
here  to  assent  to  among  points  of  dissent,  and 
not  a  litde  that  *s  pat  and  quotable.  **The 
only  true  Apostolic  succession  is  a  successioo 
of  Apostles.  .  .  .  Brother,  there  is  something 
rotten  in  an  orthodoxy  that  believes  in  Christ 
and  Quay  at  the  same  time.** 

Round  Anvil  Rock.    Bv  Nancy  Huston  Banks. 

I.lustrated.    The  Marmiitaa  Co.,  New  Yofk.    Sx7\ 
in.    336  pages     ^130. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Soldier  of  Conscience  (A):  Edward  Peikium 
Clark.  The  Eagle  Press,  Brooklyn.  5x7S  m.  «> 
pagea. 

A  simple  and  worthy  tribute  to  a  writer  and 
thinker  whose  work  was  always  governed  aod 
infused  with  conscientious  purpose.  If  Mr. 
Clark^s  writings  had  not  been  anonjrmous,  as 
required  by  the  custom  of  journalism,  his 
name  would  have  been  as  highly  honored  by 
the  entire  body  of  thinking,  public-spirited 
men  as  it  is  now  by  those  who  know  what  in 
fact  he  did  and  stood  for. 

Spectre  of  Power  (A).  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co^  Boston.  5x8 
in.    415  pages.    flSO. 

Noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Tales  from  Wonderland.     By  Rudolph  Baum- 
bach.    Translated  by  Helen  B.  Dok^.    Adapted  for 
American   Children  by  William  S.  M.  Siloer.    A. 
Lovell  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7Vj  in,    122  pages.  30c 
These  stories  have  been  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man and  simplified  for  the  reading  of  young 
children,  wl^o  will  enjoy  their  quamt  fancies 
and   their  talking  animals  who  can  give  coim- 
sel  and  work  magic  charms. 

Tarr  and  McMurry  Geographies.  Supple- 
mentary Volume  :  Texas.  By  £.  G.  Littlejohn. 
A.M.  The  Macraillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x7^  in. 
94  pages.    35c. 

Thomas  Campion :  Songs  and  Masques.  Ed- 
ited by  A.  II.  Bullen.  (The  Muses  Library.)  Charles 
Scribner's  ^^ons,  New  Vork.    4x6*^  in.    288  pages. 

Thoughts  from  Maeterlinck.  Chosen  and  Ar- 
ranged by  E.  S.  S.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork, 

5xf»^  in.    282  pages.    11.20. 

Twilight  of  the  Gods  (The),  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Richard  (iamett.    John  I^ne,  New  Vork.  5x7% 

in.  32i  pages. 
Mr.  Garnett  has  a  singular  faculty  of  treating 
stories  of  the  ancient  times  and  of  classic^ 
setting  in  such  a  way  as  to  satirize  modem 
follies  and  weaknesses.  These  tales  have  dis- 
tinct originality,  and  are  clever  in  an  unusual 
way. 

Ventures  into  Verse.  By  Henry  Louis 
Mencken.  Marshall,  Beek  &  Gordon,  New  Vork. 
4*,v7Hin.    46  pages. 

Victim  of  Conscience  (A).  By  Milton  Gold- 
smith. Henry  r.Coates&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7*4 
in.    318  pages. 

Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erdc.  By  Otto  Lud- 
wig.  Edited  by  Edward  Stockton  Meyer.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7  in.    240  pages. 


Correspondence 


Temperance  and  Prohibition 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  Outlook  says  in  an  editorial 
April  11,  "State  prohibition  is  the  act 
of  one  community  imposing  its  will  on 
another  community.  It  cannot  be  enforced 
because  it  ought  not  to  be  enforced." 

The  Outlook,  in  another  article  headed 
"Tennessee  Almost  Saloon  Free,"  calls 
attention  to  Tennessee's  law,  which  for- 
bids the  sale  of  liquors  within  four 
miles  of  any  institution  of  learning,  in 
any  incorporated  town  of  less  than  five 
thousand  people.  The  Outlook  assures 
us  that  there  are  only  eight  cities  left  with 
saloons  in  Tennessee,  and  that  "this 
State  has  achieved  the  enviable  position 
o\  suppressing  the  saloons,  wherever  this 
is  made  practicable,  by  the  honest  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  without  enacting  a 
State  prohibitory  law,  to  be  nullified  by 
perjured  officials  or  genuine  public  opin- 
ion in  the  larger  cities." 

Here  is  a  State  law,  and  I  ask  The 
Outlook  if  this  is  not  "the  act  of 
one  community  imposing  its  will  upon 
another,"  and  if  it  does  not  violate  The 
Outlook's  principle  of  the  "community's " 
rights,  as  much  as  though  it  included  the 
other  "eight"  cities,  and  brought  the 
whole  State  under  prohibition. 

In  its  editorial  April  1 1  The  Outlook 
says:  "  In  some  States,  perhaps  eventually 
in  all,  we  would  have  the  State  assume 
the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and 
sell  liquor."  Again  we  would  ask  The 
Outlook  if  this  State  law  would  not  be 
"  the  act  of  one  community  imposing  its 
will  upon  another  community."  In  the 
same  editorial  The  Outlook  says,  "  Christ 
.  .  .  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  wine.  On 
the  contrary,  he  drank  it  himself,  made  it 
on  one  occasion  by  a  miracle,  and  com- 
mended it  to  his  followers  in  the  sacred 
supper."  I  will  not  use  The  Outlook's 
position  regarding  the  Bible  as  my  argu- 
ment, for  I  do  not  agree  with  The  Outlook 
on  religious  matters.  What  the  wine 
may  have  been  which  Christ  made  we 
do  not  know,  but  certainly  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  one  becoming  intoxicated 
on  this  "  good  "  wine.  I  certainly  believe 
that  if  Christ  were  in  America  to-day  he 
would  be  a  total  abstainer. 


The  Outlook  says:  "If  we  had  the 
influence,  we  would  persuade  all  men  to 
remain  out  of  the  saloon  ;  but  if  we  had  the 
power,  we  would  not  compel  any  man  to 
remain  out ;  just  as  we  would  persuade 
all  men  to  attend  church,  but  would 
not  compel  any."  The  Outlook  could 
have  no  object  whatever  in  either  local 
option  or  State  control — both  of  which  it 
approves — unless  it  would  do  just  what 
it  expressly  states  it  would  not  do  if 
it  had  the  power,  compel  some  man  to 
remain  out. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  do  not 
believe  that  prohibition  makes  people 
thirstier,  or  induces  them  to  buy  more 
liquor ;  and,  to  use  an  old  argument,  if 
it  did,  the  liquor  men  would  want  that  law. 
A  great  quantity  of  liquor  is  sold  in  all 
prohibition  States ;  and  I  think  in  Ten- 
nessee saloons  could  be  found  outside  the 
"  eight "  cities.  I  believe  the  laws  are 
constantly  being  broken,  and  will  be  so 
long  as  conditions  exist  which  call  for  a  • 
law.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  State  or  town 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  an  evil  which 
did  not  exist ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  more  "perjured"  officials  in  prohibi- 
tion than  in  local  option  States. 

I  will  submit  The  Outlook's  own  testi- 
mony regarding  the  great  corruption  ex- 
posed during  the  recent  investigation  in 
New  York,  which  has  high  license  by 
local  option.  Many  State  legislatures 
have  been  scandalized  within  a  few  weeks. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  people  of 
Vermont  has  been  close,  traveling  and 
selling  goods,  and  I  never  saw  any  people 
with  better  morals,  or  more  industrious 
and  law-abiding.  The  credits  are  the 
best  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  law 
was  not  perfectly,  but  well,  enforced. 
Traveling  in  various  States,  I  have  found 
the  conditions  always  best  in  prohibition 
States,  and  I  believe  that  prohibition  is  the 
only  honest  way  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

D.  O.  S. 

"Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics" 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  June  13  was  printed 
a  communication  signed  "Churchman" 
which  contains  two  errors  so  glaring  that 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention 
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to  them.  In  his  article,  "Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics,"  "  Churchman  " 
writes :  [These  are]  "  words  inseparable  to 
all  good  churchmen  from  the  Good  Friday 
service;  as  is  also  the  claim  of  those 
using  the  prayer,  that  they  alone  are  the 
remnant  of  the  true  Israelites."  (Italics 
mine.)  Nowhere  does  the  Anglican 
Church  either  in  England  or  America 
claim  that  they  alone  are  "  the  remnant  of 
the  true  Israelites."  That  is  an  assump- 
tion pure  and  simple  on  the  part  of 
*' Churchman." 

His  second  error  is  equally  absurd. 
He  writes :  "  Think  of  our  classifying 
the  Jews,  his  chosen  people,  with  Turks, 
infidels,  and  heretics!"  Here  are  four 
classes  prayed  for — the  Jews,  the  Turks, 
the  infidels,  the  heretics.  The  Jew  is 
classed  by  himself,  the  Turk  by  himself, 
etc.  The  fact  that  they  are  all  mentioned 
in  one  prayer  does  not  constitute  a  class- 
ing together  m  any  sense.  In  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant,  prayer  is  offered 
for  Rulers,  Bishops  and  other  ministers, 
thy  People,  all  men,  all  in  trouble,  sorrow, 
need,  sickness,  etc.  Does  "  Churchman  ' 
think  that  mentioning  these  various  classes 
in  one  prayer  classes  them  together  ? 
Possibly  Mormons,  Christian  Scientists, 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  etc.,  might  be 
classed  together  under  the  term  **  heretics  " 
in  the  mind  of  "Churchman;"  but  how 
he  could  possibly  wrench  the  English 
language  so  as  to  class  Jews  therewith  I 
fail  to  comprehend. 

Unless  a  person  believes  that  "Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  "  are  beyond 
the  help  of  prayer,  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  objection  to  praying  for  them  once  a 
year,  unless,  like  David  Harum,  he  thinks 
that  is  too  often,  and  "couldn't  stand  the 
strain."         (Rev.)  Arthur  W.  Higby. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Fresh  Air 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

About  this  time  of  year  I  like  to 
address  a  hundred  thousand  nice  people, 
be  the  same  more  or  less,  who  lead  their 
Outlooks  on  Sunday  on  some  shady  piazza 
by  the  seaside,  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  in 
some  forest  or  mountain  glen. 

The  address  is  wholly  on  the  outings 
for  people  who  are  not  quite  so  prosper- 
ous as  the  reader. 


At  the  office  of  "  Lend  a  Hand  "  we 
know  that  before  the  summer  is  over  we 
shall  have  perhaps  a  hundred  of  pathetic 
stories  about  nice  old  men  who  are  cabined 
and  confined  in  one  "  apartment "  or 
another,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the 
sidewalk  in  the  city ;  and  we  shall  know 
that  these  poor  old  fellows  would  feel 
much  nearer  to  God  if  they  were  lying  on 
haycocks,  or  sitting  in  the  shade  of  an 
elm,  and  listening  to  crows  or  bobolinks 
or  the  plash  of  the  waves  or  the  babble 
of  water. 

A  few  years  ago  one  man  at  Beverly, 
in  this  State,  sent  me  fifty  dollars  for  such 
people.  I  do  not  know  his  name.  But  I 
know  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and  a  man 
of  good  sense.  For  he  marked  his  envel- 
ope, "  The  value  to  me  of  one  sniff  of 
sea  air." 

Now  I  wish  that  a  few  hundred  of  the 
"  readers  "  named  above  would  send  to 
us  at  No.  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  one 
dollar,  two,  three,  ten,  or  twenty,  in  that 
same  spirit,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  find 
and  use  country  or  seashore  homes  for 
our  old  men.  Also,  as  you  shall  see,  there 
is  sometimes  a  young  man.  Of  women  I 
do  not  speak  here. 

Here  are,  for  instance,  the  entries  on 
one  left-hand  page  of  an  Outing's  Day- 
book : 

S.  S.,  63  years.  Convalescing  from 
bronchial  pneumonia.  English  ;  recom- 
mended by  L.  P. 

G.  S.,  36  years.  Spinal  trouble,  prob- 
ably consumption  ;  very  sick  boy  ;  recom- 
mended by  E.  M. 

I.  J.,  26  years.  Blind  piano-tuner. 
Mrs.  W.  pays  expenses.  Comes  to  us  for 
return  ticket 

Here  are  the  corresponding  entries  on 
the  right-hand  page : 

W.  W.,  returned  after  fourteen  days ; 
was  happy  every  moment  he  was  there. 

H.  H.  called  to  thank  and  say  how 
happy  he  had  been. 

L.  L., "  good  rest,"  most  grateful,  cklled 
to  see  me.     Deformed. 

I  am  writing  these  lines  because,  while 
we  are  quite  sure  of  our  left-hand  pages, 
we  want  the  Readers  to  make  us  sure  of 
the  right-hand  pages. 

Edward  E.  Halb. 

Lend  a  Hand  Office,  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Imperial  (iRANUM 


BEST  AND  MOST 


ECONOMICAL 

for  BABIES 
and  INVALIDS 


IT  M.L  DEPENDS  OH  THE  POOD 

Ttyt  sweetest  bsbies  will  h-et  end  cry. 

If  yon  ttoek  rlf  Utiul  food  dejiy. 
Ttm  sante  rouae^sten  will  crow  witti  |iee, 

II  they  jire  fed  mm  they  should  be. 
And  so  wise  motbera  Quickly  ice 

The  needs  of  each  youni;  ms|estir* 
They  love  to  see  them  thrive  mod  rrow. 

To  see  them  Isufh  snd  hear  them  crow* 
Ajod  be  like  cheruhs, — don't  you  know 

IMPERIAL  ORANUM  makes  ihetn  so? 


KUzabeth  Robinson  Seovil  In  The  Ladiec  Home  Journal  says : 

**  Imperial  Or^ntim  contains  practical]/  the  same  amount 
of  albuminoids  or  Eesh  forming  substances  as  mother's  milk* 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  childfcn  after  weaning." 

Imperial    Granum   ovetcomea  intestinal  disorders. 

It  is  invaluable  in  warm  weather* 


Druggist^  and  high  class  grooefs  now  supply  a  Trial  size  at 
15  cents.  Generous  sample  and  vmluabla  booklet  on  Care  of 
Babies  FRBE.     Addr^s 


JOHN  CARLS  &  SONS,  {Established  IflJ 7) 
Dept.    D.  I  S3  Water  8ti^t    New  YorH  Cltj^ 

SEND    A    POSTAL    FOR    THESE    BABY    PICTURES,    HIGHLY 
COLORED     WITH     NO     ADVERTIStNO      QN     THE      FRONT 


BEST  FOR  BABY 


BEST  FOR  YOU 


C  YG N  U S  l:r:u»  ToUet  Powder 

Hygienically  prepared  in  sterilized  glass  jars,  25  cents 
Cygnus  is  NEW  but  your  druggist  can  get  it  for  you 

THERE    IS    NO     SUBSTITUTE 


JOHN  CARJLE  (B.  SONS,   13'^  ^WATlLR  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Good  Report 

is  always  heard  about  Swift's  Silver  Leaf  Lard. 
More  of  it  is  sold  than  any  other  brand,  the  out- 
put in  1902  aggregating  5,286,000  pails.  Silver 
Leaf  Lard  is  absolutely  pure,  and  can  always  be 
depended  upon.  Put  up  in  3,  5,  and  10-pound 
air-tight  pails,  and  sold  by  all  the  leading  dealers. 

Swift  CS»  Company,  Chicago 

Kansas  City        Omaha         St.  Louis         Su  Joseph         St.  Paul         Port  Worth 
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Porto  Rico,    1 900- 1 903 

By  George  Marvin 

Passive  Resistance  in  England 

By  C.   Silvester  Home 

What  the  Post-Office  Might  Do 

By  James   L.   Cowles 

Speaking  of  Charity 

By  Marguerite  Merington 

The  Forest :   On  Woods  Indians 

By  Stewart   Edward   White 
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The  dream  of  yt^stcrday  is  the 

rcalily  of  today — the  prophecy 

of  the  18lh  century  is 

fulfilled  in 

u/^e  Oldsmobile 

Price  $650,00 

Each  wt^rkiiig  part  is  iimdcfrotn  materials 
Lyi  iIh'  highest  grade  finisheii  and  fit- 
tL'tl  wiUi  mathematical  accuracy.  The 
(J I) tin.'  tii^iistruclion  is  simple,  practical 
and  e.isily  understood-iio  c ooi plication S- 
'\\\>ihini;  touiiith  but  ihc  txhid.'*  The 
pri'inar  pusiliuii  of  the  Ohilsmobile  is 
til  li I il I n n f 'd  hy  progress^Hs  ste rli Kg  merit 
ih  thi.'  rc'bult  of  23  years  of  practical  esc- 
yatu  (ICC  ill  j^'^asclene  mator  and  auto* 
ihitUile  L'rnisiruction,  The  piotieer  Rua- 
aUoLil  ut  Am^ricFi  and  the  most  widely 
ittuliiU  d  AiiLmiiobile  in  the  wortd. 

C.iH  «/U  any  ofour5y5tlliii|^  aigj^encies  or 
w\  iLc  li^r  niuilrated  book  Xq  Depi    C 

Olds  Motor  ^WorRs 

Detroit^  MicH- 
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Following  the  Demo- 
'''C^::7^ZST'  cratic  state  Convention 

reported  m  these  col- 
umns last  week,  the  Iowa  Republicans 
met  in  Des  Moines  on  July  1,  nominated 
a  ticket  with  Governor  Cummins  at 
its  head,  and  adopted  a  platform.  The 
measures  advocated  by  this  platform 
include  the  regulation  of  trusts  by  the 
Government,  the  continuation  of  the 
"  progress  made  in  the  preparation'of  the 
Philippine  people  for  the  fullest  practical 
d^^ree  of  self-government,"  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  and  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  law  (evidently  in 
reference  to  lyn9hings).  Earnest  opposi- 
tion is  expressed  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  citizens  upon  lines  of  "  race,  color,  or 
station  in  life."  Governor  Cummins's 
administration  in  the  State  is  approved. 
So  also  is  the  National  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt;  in  particular  the 
course  pursued  by  the  President  in  his 
dealings  with  the  trust  problem  and  inter- 
State  commerce.  This  platform  also  is 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  State  plat- 
forms which  have  specifically  advocated 
the  renomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  In- 
terest has  naturally,  however,  centered  in 
the  tariff  question  as  it  has  been  discussed 
in  Iowa,  and  for  that  reason  the  tariff 
plank  is  regarded  as  the  most  important. 
It  reaffirms  belief  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, with  an  unqualified  pledge  to 
maintain  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
parently does  not  present  the  present  pro- 
tective tariff  as  something  sacred  and 
inviolable,  for  it  states  that  tariff  rates 
"must  from  time  to  time  be  changed  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  incident  to 
the  progress  of  our  industries  and  their 
changing  relations  in  our  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  Duties  that  are  too 
low  should  be  increased,  and  duties  that 
are  too  high  should  be  reduced."  Reci- 
procity is  indorsed  as  the  complement  of 


protection,  reciprocity  with  Cuba  being 
specifically  mentioned  as  a  measure  which 
ought  to  be  promptly  completed.  The 
fact  that  agitation  for  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  the  hands  of  Republicans  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  group  within  the 
party  in  Iowa,  headed  by  Governor 
Cummins  himself,  who  by  this  convention 
has  been  renonr  inated,  and  that  this 
agitation  has  been  opposed  by  other 
leaders,  has  given  to  this  tariff  plank  pecu- 
liar prominence.  The  fact  that  it  states 
that  the  duties  must  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  type  of  Governor  Cummins 
are  being  heard  and  their  demands  at- 
tended to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment of  the  platform  regarding  the  way  in 
which  these  changes  should  take  place  is 
enigmatic,  not  to  say  Delphic.  To  say 
that  duties  which  are  too  high  should  be 
reduced  is  hardly  more  enlightening  than 
to  say  that  duties  which  ought  to  be  re- 
duced ought  to  be  reduced.  The  real 
tariff  question  is  whether  duties  are  too 
high  or  are  too  low.  Those  who  believe 
in  absolute  free  trade  (and  in  this  country 
they  are  very  few)  merely  believe  that 
every  tariff  duty,  no  matter  what  it  is,  is 
too  high.  For  any  one  else,  even  for  those 
who  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the 
tariff  question  resolves  itself  into  the  ques- 
tion. How  may  the  duties  that  are  too 
high  and  those  that  are  too  low  be  dis- 
criminated from  those  that  are  just  right  ? 
Upon  this  question,  that  is,  to  the  tariff 
question  as  it  really  is,  so  far  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  concerned,  the  Iowa  platform 
brings  no  enlightenment.  Perhaps  an 
astute  student  of  politics  may  be  able  to 
gain  some  idea  as  to  how  the  tide  is  run- 
ning in  Iowa  by  watching  the  progress  of 
one  phrase  in  the  current  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  another,  but  for  the  information 
of  the  ordinary  intelligent  voter  this  plank 
in  the  platform  can  hardly  be  called  valu- 
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able.  The  framing  of  such  a  statement, 
which,  when  finally  analyzed,  means  noth- 
ing more  than  "  whatever  is,  is,"  may  be 
recommended  to  the  admiration  of  those 
who  believe  that  political  platforms  are 
meant  for  phrase-making — but  to  no 
others. 


The  Case  ot  Mr.  Metcalf 


A  committee  of  the 
United  Typothetae 
of  America,  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Metcalf ,  waited 
upon  the  President,  and  subsequently 
interviewed  the  Postmaster-General,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  impropriety  of 
recognizing  such  a  bid  as  that  presented 
by  Mr.  Paul  Herman  for  supplying  money- 
order  forms,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  and  did  not  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  specifications.  These  speci- 
fications provide,  as  we  stated  week 
before  last,  that  no  contract  shall  be  given 
"  to  bidders  whose  places  of  business  are 
unfavorably  located,  nor  to  those  whose 
establishments  are  provided  with  limited 
facilities,  nor  to  those  who  shall  not  satis- 
factorily guarantee  ability  to  fulfill  such 
contracts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment" Mr.  Herman  had  no  place  of 
business,  no  establishment,  and  therefore, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  Typothetae, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  compete.  This 
protest  of  the  Typothetae  has  been  over- 
ruled, and  the  contract  has  been  granted 
to  Mr.  Herman,  and  we  judge  from  the 
official  report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
to  the  President,  which  lies  before  us, 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  reconsider  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  In  this  report 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Metcalf,  in  the  inves- 
tigation already  had,  conceded  that  it  was 
not  his  business,  but  the  business  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  to  determine  whether 
the  bidder  for  such  a  contract  was  respon- 
sible or  not,  and  it  is  implied  that  in 
assuming  this  responsibility  so  far  as  to 
advise  Mr.  Herman  to  withdraw  his 
bid  and  re-enter  the  employment  of 
the  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford  Com- 
pany, in  which  his  son  was  employed, 
he  acted  in  a  suspicious  manner.  With 
this  implied  judgment  of  the  Post- 
master-General The  Outlook  does  not 
agree.  The  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company  had  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  contract  Mr.  Herman  had  no 
facilities,  but  had  experience  which  would 


be  of  value  to  the  Department  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  contract  Mr.  Metcalf  may 
very  well  have  believed  that  it  would  in 
the  end  cost  the  Government  more  than 
the  forty-five  thousand  dollars  difference 
between  the  two  contracts  to  give  the 
contract,  apparently  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  specifications,  to  a  bidder 
who  possessed  no  establishment  and  no 
facilities  for  doing  work.  In  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  combination  of  the  estab 
lishment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  practical 
working  experience  on  the  other,  he  did 
exactly  what  a  good  business  man  would 
have  been  very  likely  to  do  in  the  conduct 
of  his  own  business.  It  was  certainly  an 
error  in  judgment  on  his  part  to  do  this 
without  previous  conference  with  his 
superior,  and  his  action  might  well  have 
been  overruled  and  he  might  well  have 
been  warned  against  assuming  in  the 
future  a  responsibility  which  possibly 
tradition  might  devolve  upon  him,  but 
which  certainly  the  law  does  not  But  for 
such  an  error  of  judgment  an  officer  who 
has  proved  both  his  competence  and  his 
integrity  by  years  of  faithful  work  for  the 
Government  ought  not  to  be  summarily 
dismissed  from  his  position. 


Last  week,  before  the 
^an.'.'Sr'plr.fS'on  Afro-American  Coun- 
cil  ^t  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Dr.  Booker  Washington,  address- 
ing a  large  audience  of  his  own  race, 
gave  a  very  characteristically  heartening 
and  stimulating  address.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  recent  series  of  lynchings.  **  Let 
no  man  of  the  race  become  discouraged 
or  hopeless."  "  Let  nothing  lead  us  into 
extremes  of  utterance  or  action.*'  These 
were  bis  two  messages.  To  substantiate 
the  first,  he  called  attention  to  the  men 
who,  like  Judge  Jones,  of  Alabama,  are 
determining  that  justice  shall  prevail.  To 
substantiate  the  second,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "  every  race  that  has  got 
upon  its  feet  has  done  so  through  struggle 
and  trial  and  persecution."  He  urged 
two  lessons :  one  to  his  race,  the  other  to 
the  Government.  The  first  was  abhor- 
rence of  idleness  and  especially  of  the 
crime  for  which  lynching  has  frequently 
been  the  punishment  The  second  was 
the  determination  that  the  same  law  should 
apply  to  both  negro  and  white  man.    In 
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connection  with  this  address  some  state- 
ments which  Dr.  Washington  made  in  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Raymond  Patterson, 
of  the  Chicago  "Tribune,"  are  fitting. 
Ehr.  Washington  has  been  thought  by  some 
indifferent  to  the  political  aspirations  of 
negroes.  Those  who  know  Dr.  Washing- 
ton will  recognize  his  position  on  this 
subject  to  be  fairly  stated  in  this  inter- 
view. The  matter  of  politics,  he  said, 
was  not  a  question  of  first  importance  in 
the  development  of  any  race  which  is  in 
the  economic  and  educational  condition 
of  most  of  the  negroes  of  the  South ;  but, 
he  ad^ed,  "  I  do  believe,  however,  as  I 
have  often  stated  before  in  the  South  as 
in  the  North,  that  the  negro  should  have 
constantly  held  out  before  him  a  hope  of 
reward  for  right  living ;  the  law  that  re- 
wards righteous  living  should  be  the  same 
for  both  races."  Dr.  Washington's  posi- 
tion regarding  the  so-called  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  negro,  often  misunderstood,  he 
explicitly  defined.  "  It  is  not  at  all  true," 
Dr.  Washington  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  that  the  educated  negro  fails  to  find 
work  in  the  South  and  is  driven  north- 
ward. On  the  contrary,  literary  colleges 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers,  and  I  am  quite  positive,  so  far 
as  our  own  students  go,  that  those  who 
are  trained  in  industrial  pursuits  can  find 
instant  employment.  ...  I  have  never 
yet  discovered  any  indication  of  any  bar 
to  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  negro. 
.  .  .  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  found 
g^eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  negroes  to 
handle  our  electric  plant  .  .  •  Now  all 
this  has  been  changed.  The  scientific 
departments  can  readily  be  equipped  with 
negroes  who  have  a  highly  technical  train- 
ing. ...  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
great  difference  between  the  mental  capac- 
ity of  a  pure-blooded  negro  and  that  of  a 
man  of  a  mixed  race."  Then,  citing  in- 
stances of  men  and  women  of  distinctive 
negro  types  who  have  done  brilliant  work 
in  education,  he  commented :  "  All  these 
and  many  other  men  of  pure  negro  blood 
have  apparently  demonstrated  that  what- 
ever achievements  are  made  by  n^roes 
are  not  to  be  credited  to  any  white  blood 
they  may  have,  but  rather  to  their  perse- 
verance in  obtaining  a  good  education." 
And  as  a  commentary  on  the  criticisms 
sometimes  made  of  Dr.  Washington,  that 
in  his  endeavor  to  promote  the  negro's 


bodily  and  material  welfare  he  overlooks 
the  soul  and  mind  of  the  negro,  it  is  sug- 
gestive to  read  this  sentence  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington's :  "  The  negro's  most  prominent 
trait  undoubtedly  is  his  imagination." 


Before  the  annual 

The  BducatioDml  Solution    ^^..„^««4^^^    ^t  «.i 

of  the  Negro  Problem        COnVOCatlOn   of  the 

University  of  New 
York  last  week  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gardiner 
made  an  address  on  the  constitutional  and 
educational  solution  of  the  negro  problem 
which  was  admirable  for  its  comprehen- 
siveness of  statement,  for  the  clearness 
and  orderliness  of  its  thought,  and  for  its 
constructive  spirit  He  began  by  saying 
that  the  problem  was  a  National  one, 
although  the  conditions  under  which  it 
must  be  solved  must  be  determined  by 
the  States.  He  pointed  out  that  the  civil, 
social,  and  political  rights  of  the  n^^o 
are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  separate 
States,  though  the  way  by  which  this 
power  should  be  exerted  is  limited  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Regarding  political 
rights  he  said : 

These  are  three :  To  vote,  hold  office,  and 
act  as  jurors.  Nor  are  they  rights  even,  but 
mere  privileges.  They  are  not  inalienable. 
The  Creator  never  endowed  any  one  with 
them.  .  .  .  Never  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic has  the  right  to  vote  been  possessed  by 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  people. 

Thus  stating  the  limitations  under  which 
the  problem  must  be  worked  out,  he  set 
forth  the  conditions  of  the  problem  itself. 
It  is  one  that  concerns  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural people.  In  all  the  land  in  which 
it  is  practically  concentrated  "there  is 
only  one  city  larger  than  Albany,  only  two 
larger  than  Utica,"  New  York.  In  that 
region  the  political  question  has  been  tem- 
porarily eliminated  until  its  settlement  by 
the  couits.  In  the  meantime  the  real 
problem,  presented  by  an  illiterate  and 
ignorant  race  in  an  undeveloped  country, 
must  be  solved  by  education.  How  this 
education. should  be  brought  about  is* the 
real  negro  problem.  That  the  old  slave 
States  themselves  can  educate  the  negroes 
within  their  borders  he  demonstrated  to 
be  impossible,  by  referring  to  the  resources 
of  the  States  themselves ;  and  this  was 
his  conclusion : 

Thus  it  is  not  because  the  States  lack  con- 
stitutional powers,  or  have  failed  to  discharge 
their  duties,  but  simply  because  their  financial 
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resources  are  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
enormous  demands  of  their  negro  citizens. 
Here  the  South  has  collapsed,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  financial,  not  a  constitutional,  break- 
down. 

In  contrast  to  this  rehearsal  of  the 
impotence  of  the  States  themselves  alone 
to  solve  the  problem  by  education,  he 
advanced  the  **  broad  proposition  that  the 
Nation  has  both  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  educate  every  negro  to  perform  every 
obligation  of  American  citizenship."  The 
constitutional  power  he  held  to  be  derived 
from  the  permission  given  to  Congress  to 
regi  !ate  elections.  If  Congress  has  power 
to  make  an  educational  qualification  for 
elections,  it  must,  according  to  all  canons 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  have  the 
power  to  provide  means  by  which  citizens 
may  meet  that  qualification.  The  system 
of  National  education  he  declared  to  be  a 
corollary  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  He  urged  most 
strongly  that  merely  negative  or  repressive 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  their  nature  might 
be,  would  be  at  best  inadequate.  He 
dismissed  as  out  of  the  question  all  talk 
about  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
as  impracticable  the  reduction  of  Southern 
representatives  and  electors  on  account  of 
disparity  in  votes,  and  as  unconstitutional 
any  measure  of  rearranging  representa- 
tives according  to  voting  rather  than 
resident  population.  The  problem,  he 
concluded,  is  to  be  solved,  not  by  any 
legislation  of  mere  police  character,  but 
by  appropriating  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
not  only  for  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  and 
the  harbors  of  Alabama  and  the  bays  of 
Florida  and  the  inlets  of  Georgia,  but 
also  for  the  improvement  of  the  minds 
and  the  souls  of  its  people. 


.     .  Paul   Sigg,  a   negro 

Another  Negro  Suffrage      -.•   ^_        j  . 

Case  Citizen  and  taxpayer, 

through  his  attorney, 
Armand  Romain,  has  instituted  man- 
damus proceedings  in  the  Civil  District 
Court  of  New  Orleans  against  Jeremiah 
M.  Gleason,  supervisor  of  registration 
of  voters  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans, 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  suf- 
frage law.  The  attack  is  mainly  di- 
rected against  section  5  of  article  197 
of  the  Constitution  of  1898,  and  all  laws 


and  ordinances  based  thereon.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  petitioner  and  his  counsel 
to  endeavor  to  take  the  case  to  the  high- 
est court  in  the  land — the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — as  a  Federal  ques- 
tion is  raised  in  the  application  of  the 
mandamus.  This  will  not  be  the  first 
effort  to  have  the  Louisiana  suffrage  law, 
and  particularly  the  "  grandfather  clause," 
stricken  from  the  statutes  of  the  State, 
however,  and  no  new  questions  are  sug- 
gested in  Sigg's  petition.  Sigg's  petition 
sets  forth  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
parish  of  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  also  a  taxpayer,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  being  able  to  qualify 
under  the  suffrage  law  of  Louisiana ;  and 
it  charges  that  many  of  his  race  are 
unable  to  qualify  on  account  of  the  re- 
quirements and  exactions  of  the  law ;  that 
the  educational  and  property  qualifications 
were  intended  to  debar  the  negro  citiien 
from  the  right  to  vote ;  that  such  are  its 
avowed  and  declared  purpose  and  intent ; 
and  that  this  is  in  violation  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
petitioner  further  asserts  that  the  poll- 
books  will  show  5,000  illiterate  whites 
registered  who  have  no  right  to  be  regis- 
tered voters  under  the  law,  and  he  prays 
the  court  to  make  a  mandatory  order 
compelling  the  defendant,  Jeremiah  M. 
Gleason,  to  cancel  these  names  from  the 
books,  and  to  expunge  them  of  the  said 
illegally  qualified  voters.  And  the  peti- 
tioner also  prays  that  section  5  of  article 
1 97  of  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  be 
declared  contiary  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  all  laws  and 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  based  on  this  provision  be 
declared  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect 
The  reader  will  observe  that  this  case 
differs  radically  from  that  brought  by  an 
Alabama  negro,  and  passed  on  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
decision  recently  reported  in  these  col- 
umns. In  that  case  the  petitioner  asked 
to  be  registered  under  a  law  which  he 
declared  to  be  fraudulent,  unconstitutional, 
and  void,  and  the  court  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  enforce  a  law  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  fraudulent,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  void.  In  this  case  the  peti- 
tioner does  not  ask  thecourt  tor^;isterhiai 
under  the  law,  but  to  strike  from  tbe  i«(i$* 
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tration  those  who  have  been  registered, 
and  this  on  the  twofold  ground,  first,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  be  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  law,  and,  second,  that 
the  law  itself  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Without  wishing  to  anticipate  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
Alabama  case,  the  petitioner  will  fail  to 
secure  the  relief  for  which  he  asks.  The 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  providing  that  "  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  " 
also  provides  that  '<the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation."  Until  Congress 
shall  have  taken  some  action  under  this 
clause  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  Federal  courts  will 
interfere  to  declare  the  suffrage  provisions 
of  the  State  void,  and  to  direct  the  names 
of  voters  under  that  provision  to  be 
stricken  from  the  register.  While  all  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  Ala- 
bama case  was  that  it  could  not  be  asked 
to  enforce  a  law  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  to 
be  void,  it  implied  that  the  appeal  by  any 
voter  who  counted  himself  as  wronged 
must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  politi- 
cal branch  of  the  Government  for  appro- 
priate legislation.  In  our  judgment,  if 
the  registrars  in  any  State  refuse  to  regis- 
ter as  voters  citizens  who  are  entitled  to 
registry  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the 
remedy  of  the  citizen  is,  in  the  first  place, 
an  appeal  to  the  State  courts ;  if  the  State 
law  is  itself  unconstitutional,  the  remedy 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  Congress  for  the 
necessary  legislation  to  enforce  the  clause 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
the  State  law  is  supposed  by  the  com- 
plainant to  disregard. 


There  was  peculiar  fitness  in 
"p'.^cifircabuT   the  fact  that   the    Fourth   of 

July  witnessed  the  fnrmnl 
opeiiing  of  the  cable  which  not  only  is  a 
new  route  of  telegraphic  communication 
tfOHfid  the  globe,  but  connects  with  the 
United  Stilcft  Hi*  outlying  possessions — 
Hftwait,  Gtiam,  and  the  Philippines.  A  few 
enlhuilasiic  newspapers    have  cftrekssiy 


announced  that  this  is  the  first  submarine 
routeof  telegraphic  communication  through 
the  Pacific  ;  the  fact  being,  as  most  of  our 
renders  may  know,  that  a  line  by  wa  of 
the  Pacific  was  completed  some  eight 
months  ago  in  the  cable  from  Brisbane, 
Australia,  to  Vancouver.  The  new  cable 
extends  through  four  long  stretches—  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaii,  2,276  miles  ;  Hawaii 
to  Midway,  1,254  miles;  Midway  to  Guam, 
2,593  miles;  and  Guam  to  Manila,  1,490 
miles.  Its  average  depth  from  the  surface 
is  nearly  three  miles.  The  construction 
of  the  cable  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  less  than  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  actual  work 
was  carried  on  shows  how  the  science 
of  cable  construction  and  laying  has 
advanced  since  Cyrus  Field  made  his 
first  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable. 
The  entire  work  has  been  done  in  less 
than  eighteen  months;  and  this  includes 
the  laying  of  over  nine  thousand  miles  of 
cable  and  the  handling  of  nineteen  million 
pounds  of  iron  and  steel  wire,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  at  least  ten  million  pounds  of  other 
material  surrounding  the  core  of  the 
cable.  The  first  message  was  one  form- 
ally declaring  the  cable  completed,  sent 
by  President  Roosevelt  from  Oyster  Bay  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Independ- 
ence Day  to  Governor  Taft  at  Manila. 
The  response  from  Governor  Taft  included 
a  wish  for  the  better  mutual  understand- 
ing and  closer  union  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines,  and  a  plea  for  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Filipino  products. 
Immediately  afterwards  a  message  was 
sent  round  the  world  from  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  to  President 
Mackay,  of  the  Cable  Company,  at  the 
same  place;  the  actual  time  of  transmis- 
sion was  only  twelve  minutes.  The  course 
of  the  message  was  westward,  and,  of 
course,  during  its  encircling  of  the  world 
it  first  gained  and  then  lost  approximately 
twelve  hours  in  apparent  time.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  while  the  United  States 
has  no  ownership  or  supervision  of  this 
cable,  it  has  very  properly  aided  the  Cable 
Company  materially  by  allowing  it  to  use 
Government  charts  and  reports  made  long 
ago  under  the  belief  that  a  Government 
cable  might  at  some  time  be  constructed 
by  the  United  States, 
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No    unpleasant   in- 

The  Americj^^Squmdron    ^j^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^ 

visit  of  the  Kear- 
sarge,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  to  the 
Kiel  regatta.  On  the  contrary,  the  cordi- 
ality and  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
Germans  and  Americans  seemed  to  be 
more  than  perfunctory.  The  German 
Emperor  inspected  the  Kearsarge  with  that 
lively  curiosity  and  professional  knowledge 
which  he  shows  in  all  naval  matters,  and 
Admiral  Cotton  and  our  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Tower,  were  impressed  by  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  with  which  the  Emperor 
declared  that  whenever,  the  German  and 
American  standards  met  they  together  sym- 
bolized peace  and  civilization.  In  the  races 
our  war-ships  entered  several  boats,  both 
for  sailing  and  rowing,  and  bore  off  at  least 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  honors  and 
prizes.  The  German  press,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  well  impressed  and  not  inclined 
to  renew  the  carping  tone  toward  the 
United  States  which  it  has  fallen  into 
so  often  of  late,  although  one  paper  could 
not  refrain  from  reverting  to  the  Coghlan 
and  Dewey  incidents  to  show  that  the 
"friendly  spirit  of  the  American  navy 
for  Germany  is  a  new  thing  and  is  due 
to  President  Roosevelt's  energetic  steps." 
An  interesting  comment  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  American  sailors  is  that 
of  the  "  Kreuz  Zeitung,"  which  pictures 
them  as  "  young,  slender,  sinewy  fellows, 
with  intelligent  faces,  but  in  appearance 
and  bearing  exhibiting  a  carelessness  un- 
known among  us."  It  adds  that  their 
lack  of  accuracy  in  giving  and  returning 
military  salutes  would  make  a  Prussian 
corporal's  hair  stand  on  end.  Perhaps 
the  ease  of  manner  which  might  shock  a 
martinet  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
that  individual  initiative  and  self-reliance 
which,  as  we  believe,  under  proper  but 
not  excessive  discipline,  make  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  sailor  what  they  are. 


There  has  been  so 

Oovmor^Pennyp.cker».     ^^^j^     criticism     of 

Governor  Penny- 
packer,  of  Pennsylvania,  because  of  his 
approval  of  the  libel  bill,  that  much  of  the 
good  work  he  accomplished  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  recently  closed 
has  been  overlooked.  He  has  an  unpar- 
alleled record  of  vetoes — ninety-two    in 


number.  No  other  Ck>vemor  the  State 
has  ever  had  was  so  careful  in  his  scrutiny 
of  bills  presented  to  him  for  approval 
In  this  respect  his  policy  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Gover- 
nor Pennypacker  vetoed  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  bill  giving  railroads  the  right  to 
take  dwelling-houses  under  eminent  domain 
proceedings,  although  no  one  protested 
against  the  bill.  He  vetoed  the  bill 
abolishing  deputy  constables,  a  bill  con- 
ceived by  the  enemies  of  law  and  order 
societies ;  he  vetoed  the  bill  to  give  county 
treasurers  commissions  on  the  liquor 
licenses.  He  vetoed  bills  providing  for 
extra  judges  who  were  not  needed  except 
to  provide  additional  places  for  party 
workers.  Moreover,  he  caused  a  number 
of  bills  to  be  recalled  for  further  amend- 
ment, and  in  this  way  has  prevented  much 
serious  trouble  through  faulty  legislation. 
His  influence  for  good  was  also  felt  most 
convincingly  in  the  final  defeat  of  three 
or  four  most  iniquitous  franchise  meas- 
ures, which  he  plainly  and  unequivocally 
declared  he  would  not  sign.  So  the 
leaders  in  the  Legislature  took  the  hint 
and  sent  them  back  to  committee,  from 
which  they  never  emerged.  Moreover,  he 
has  made  an  excellent  reputation  for  him- 
self in  the  character  of  some  of  his  judicial 
appointments,  one  of  which  in  particular, 
that  of  Judge  Jacobs,  at  Harrisburg,  has 
been  declared  •*  ideal "  and  has  been  com- 
plimented by  the  machine  in  nominating 
another  man  for  the  full  term.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  record  so  full  of  admi- 
rable accomplishments  and  one  which  was 
winning  for  him  widespread  commenda- 
tion should  be  marred  by  the  unfortunate 
message  accompanying  his  approval  of  the 
libel  bill,  which,  whatever  its  "  structural 
strength,"  contained  misleading  and  unwise 
phrases,  and  gave  his  critics  an  opening 
for  attack  and  ridicule. 


Labor  Arbitration 
in  View 


It  seems  all  but  certain 
that  definite  settlement  of 
the  labor  troubles  in  the 
building  trades  in  New  York  City  is  at 
hand.  The  fact  that  this  settlement  takes 
the  form  of  arbitration  will  be  welcome  to 
all  who  have  encouraged  the  extension  of 
reason  and  common  sense  in  discussions 
between  employers  and  employees.  Last 
week  one  very  large  employing  company 
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reached  an  agreement  with  its  mechanics 
which  included  elaborate  provision  for 
arbitration.  The  plan  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  if  a  controversy  exists 
between  employers  and  employees,  work 
shall  go  on  during  the  negotiations ;  that 
the  matter  in  dispute  may  be  submitted 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of 
five  persons,  two  to  be  chosen  by  each 
party  to  the  dispute,  and  the  fifth  to  be 
selected  as  umpire  by  the  other  four. 
Similar  action  is  pending,  it  is  believed, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  several 
labor  unions  connected  with  the  building 
trades  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association. 
The  essential  points  involved  are  that 
arbitration  shall  be  resorted  to  in  all  diffi- 
culties ;  that  neither  the  union  as  a  whole 
nor  any  single  union  shall  order  a  strike 
against  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association,  nor  shall  a  union 
man  leave  his  employer,  nor  shall  the 
employer  lock  out  his  employees,  until  the 
matter  in  dispute  has  been  brought  before 
the  general  arbitration  board  for  settle- 
ment This  board  will  be  made  up  exactly 
like  that  provided  in  the  agreement  made 
by  the  Fuller  Company,  above  outlined. 
•Some  amendments  and  minor  propositions 
are  still  under  discussion  as  we  write ;  but 
all  reports  indicate  a  most  hopeful  pros- 
pect of  settlement  on  an  amicable  and 
conciliatory  basis.  The  loss,  delay,  and 
ill  feeling  caused  by  this  group  of  strikes 
in  this  vicinity  have  been  almost  unprece- 
dented ;  yet  if  a  workable  and  fair  system 
of  arbitration  results,  the  gain  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  equal  to  the  loss. 


Several  circumstances  com- 
^^tSie^ESlit*"  ^*"®  to  indicate  a  storm  brew- 
ing in  the  East,  in  which  not 
impossibly  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  Japan, 
England,  and  possibly  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  may  become  involved,  with 
China  at  the  storm-center.  America  is 
negotiating  with  China  for  free  ports  in 
the  Manchurian  provinces.  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  are  equally  interested  in  free- 
dom of  trade  in  Manchuria,  and  have 
been  more  interested  in  Russia's  evacua- 
tion of  that  territory.  When  we  appeal 
to  China,  its  Government  makes  no  ob- 
jection to  the  opening  of  free  ports,  but 
declares  in  vague  terms  that  the  time  is 


not  opportune.  When  we  appeal  to 
Russia,  Russia  declares  herself  entirely 
ready  to  grant  what  by  her  treaties  with 
us  she  is  under  obligation  to  grant,  free- 
dom of  trade  with  the  East  But  when 
we  propose  that  the  Russian  representa- 
tive shall  go  with  our  representative  to 
the  Chinese  Government  to  secure  its 
approval  of  the  treaty,  we  are  met  with 
procrastination  and  excuses  for  delay. 
This  process  has  been  carried  on  so  long 
that  the  patience  of  the  three  Powers  is 
nearly  exhausted.  Last  week  despatches 
stated  that  British  and  Japanese  Ministers 
at  Peking  have  presented  a  joint  note  to 
the  Chinese  Government  calling  on  China 
to  demand  from  Russia  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Manchuria,  and  declaring 
that  if  that  evacuation  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned the  English  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments will  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
the  protection  of  their  several  interests; 
that  they  will  acknowledge  no  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  which  does  not 
bind  Russia  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  nor 
any  treaty  after  the  evacuation  in  regard 
to  the  civil  administration  of  Manchu- 
ria which  is  not  approved  by  England 
and  Japan ;  and  they  demand  a  reply  to 
this  ultimatum  within  five  days  from  its 
date,  which  we  believe  is  July  4.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
indicated  his  intention  to  forward  to  the 
Czar  the  petition  being  circulated  in  this 
country  in  behalf  of  the  Russian  Jew.s, 
notwithstanding  the  unofficial  intimation 
that  the  Czar  will  not  receive  it,  and 
unofficially  has  expressed  in  significant 
terms  surprise  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  choose  to  give  such  an  inti- 
mation, when,  "  by  methods  which  are 
certainly  the  reverse  of  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  it  has  sought  to  make  China 
join  in  breaking  the  plighted  faith  of  all 
the  Powers  as  to  the  open  door  in  Man- 
churia, and  has  endeavored  to  bar  our 
people  from  access  to  the  Manchurian 
trade."  In  addition  to  these  diplomatic 
incidents  is  the  further  fact  of  a  concen- 
tration of  a  considerable  American  navy, 
involving  three  separate  squadrons,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  to  the  south  of,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining,  Manchuria.  The  designs 
of  Russia  on  Manchuria  are  plain  to  be 
seen.  How  resolute  is  its  determination 
to  pursue  those  designs  is  yet  to  be 
determined.     It  will  hardly  pursue  them 
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if  the  pursuit  involves  war  with  England, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States;  doubtful 
whether  it  will  pursue  them  if  it  involves 
war  with  England  and  Japan,  with  the 
diplomatic  hostility  of  the  United  States. 
Students  of  the  East  have  for  some  time 
prophesied  that  the  controversy  of  the 
future  would  be  between  the  Slavic  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilizations,  as  the  con- 
test of  the  past  has  been  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilizations. 
In  any  such  conflict  it  is  certain  that 
Japan  would  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  certain  that  American  sym- 
pathies would  be  on  the  same  side.  What 
America's  action  would  be  would  depend 
on  circumstances.  Where  the  sympathies 
of  China  would  lie,  and  what  her  action 
would  be,  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
foretell. 

The  official  returns  of  the 
^aermany**   German  elections  show  a  larger 

Socialist  vote  than  was  at  first 
published,  the  latest  figures  being  2,911,- 
317,  an  increase  of  more  than  800,000 
votes  over  1898.  The  second  ballots, 
made  necessary  in  all  constituencies  in 
which  no  candidate  received  a  majority, 
have  been  held  since  our  last  account  of 
the  elections  in  the  issue  of  Jtme  27,  and 
the  Socialists  have  made  much  the  largest 
gains  of  any  party  in  the  Reichstag,  in- 
creasing their  representation  from  54  to 
81.  The  composition  of  the  Reichstag  is 
now  as  follows:  Clericals,  102;  Social- 
ists, 81;  Conservatives,  52;  Free  Con- 
servatives, 19;  National  Liberals,  51; 
Richter  Radicals,  21  ;  Barth  Radicals,  9; 
South  German  Radicals,  6;  Poles,  16; 
Alsatians,  9 ;  Anti-Semites,  9  ;  Agrarians 
and  Peasants'  League,  7 ;  Independents, 
1 1 ;  and  a  few  members  classed  as  Hano- 
verians and  Danes.  The  steady  and 
formidable  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote 
is  scarcely  less  noticeable  than  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Radicals  and  the  decline 
of  the  Agrarians.  It  is  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Radicals,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  Socialist  gain  has 
been  secured;  but  the  latter  party  has 
now  shown  such  a  progressive  increase 
for  more  than  thirty  years  that  its  pre- 
ponderance, in  point  of  numbers  at  least, 
is  indicated  in  the  not  distant  future.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  the  various  stages 
of  this  progress.     In  1871,  out  of  a  total 


vote  of  about  4,000,000,  the  Socialist  vote 
was  only  124,655 ;  in  1878,  out  of  a  total 
vote  of  6,000,000,  the  Socialists  had 
437,158;  in  1884  their  vote  was  549,990 
in  a  total  of  5,500,000 ;  in  1890  they  had 
made  a  great  advance  to  1,427,298  votes 
in  a  total  of  7,000,000;  in  1898  they 
had  more  than  2,000,000 ;  and  now  they 
have  nearly  3,000,000,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  vote  of  the  Empire.  Doubtless 
this  increase  is  due  not  only  to  the  dis- 
content with  military  burdens  and  the 
prospect  of  dearer  food,  but  also  to  the 
substitution  of  a  more  moderate  pro- 
gramme for  the  revolutionary  collectivism 
of  Marx.  The  demands  of  the  party  in 
the  recent  elections  were  as  follows: 

One  vote  for  every  man  and  woman;  a 
holiday  on  election  day  ;  payment  of  Members 
of  Parliament. 

Responsibilitv  of  the  government  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  local  self-govemraent  and  the  referen- 
dum. 

Substitution  of  militia  system  for  great 
standing  army. 

Freedom  ot  speech  and  the  press. 

Legal  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Disestablishment  of  the  churches. 

Free  non-sectarian  schools,  with  compulsory 
attendance. 

Gratuitous  legal  proceedings. 

Free  medical  attendance  and  burials. 

Progressive  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  several  respects 
frankly  opportunist  and  practical  as  com- 
pared with  the  sweeping  changes  of  the 
old  programme,  and  without  doubt  broke 
in  upon  the  vote  of  other  parties  whose 
programme  it  overlapped.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Emperor's  attitude 
will  continue  to  be  as  hostile  to  Socialism 
as  before.  He  has  been  challenged  and 
rebuked  in  the  very  districts  where  he 
personally  showed  his  hostility. 


Britith  Ship  SulMidiet 


The  intention  of  the 


British  Government  to 
abolish  existing  subsidies  for  merchant 
ships  which  may  be  used  as  cruisers  in 
time  of  war  was  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week.  The  change  will 
not  go  into  effect  until  April  1,  1905. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  which  investigated 
the  subject  Mr.  Arnold-Foster,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  said  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  entirely  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  subsidizing  any  vessel,  as  there 
were  certain  qualifications  for  naval  serv- 
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ice  which  could  be  obtained  in  that  way 
only,  and  the  Government  reserved  the 
right  to  subsidize  when  necessary.  The 
abolition  affects  eighteen  ships  belonging 
to  the  Cunard,  White  Star,  Peninsular 
and  Oriental,  Orient,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Royal  Mail,  and  Pacific  lines.  Of  these 
the  White  Star  Line  belongs  to  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company 
recently  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. The  amount  of  money  withheld  by 
the  change  is  relatively  small,  being  less 
than  $40,000  a  year  from  the  White  Star 
Line.  It  is  the  intention,  except  in  the 
special  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  for 
subsidies  the  chartering  of  ships  in  war 
time.  The  same  day  there  were  also  made 
public  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation at  Washington,  showing  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  there  were 
bulk  1,535  vessels  of  456,076  gross  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,657  vessels  of  473,981 
gross  tons  for  the  preceding  year.  A 
decrease,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  but  has  been  noted  in  the 
leading  ship-building  nations  since  1901, 
the  year  of  highest  output  in  the  history 
of  this  industry. 

The  Coronation  Oath  ??rf  ^rey's  bill  tO  abol- 
ish the  words  m  the 
coronation  oath  which  are  offensive  to 
Roman  Catholics  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading. 
The  majority  against  it,  which  was  47  in 
a  vote  of  109,  was  not  conclusive,  by  reason 
of  the  qualified  approval  of  the  object  of 
the  bill  as  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  latter  said  that  the  bish- 
ops would  accept  a  form  of  words  which 
should  not  be  offensive,  but  must  not  be 
ambiguous.  The  offensive  terms,  which 
speak  of  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  have  so 
long  been  resented  by  the  Catholic  citi- 
zens of  the  British  Empire  that  it  was 
confidently  expected  by  them  that  a 
change  would  l^  made  shortly  after  the 
King's  accession.  Earl  Grey,  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  expressly  urged  the  inter- 
ests of  imperial  unity  in  its  support,  an 
argument  which  intelligent  opinion  from 
all  sides  abundantly  justified  him  in  using. 
A  larger  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  time  of  voting  would  have  resulted, 
it  is  said,  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
it  is  the  declared  intention  of  its  sup- 
porters to  bring  it  up  again.     The  King 


is  known  to  favor  it,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  large  majority  may  prob- 
ably be  relied  upon  eventually  to  over- 
come opposition  among  the  Lords. 


A  Great  Canal  ^^^  Construction  of  a  canal 
across  Scotland  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  river  Clyde  is  cred- 
ibly reported  to  have  been  decided  upon 
by  the  British  Government.  Apart  from 
the  commercial  importance  of  such  a 
canal,  the  fact  that  the  new  British  North 
Sea  naval  station  is  being  built  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth  is  a  strategic  reason  for  it, 
as  the  largest  war-ships  at  that  station 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  Atlantic  in  a 
short  time,  the  distance  being  only  forty 
miles.  It  would  also  greatly  promote 
trade  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
making  each  city  a  port  in  practical  com- 
mand of  North  Sea  as  well  'as  Atlantic 
trade.  The  cost  is  to  be  $50,000,000. 
The  new  naval  station  and  the  canal  are 
said  to  be  the  answer  to  the  long-con- 
tinued criticism  which  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  adequate  naval  defense  on 
the  eastern  Scottish  coast  against  any 
hostile  power  which  was  able  to  put  a 
strong  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  Recent 
German  literature  of  aggressive  quality 
had  emphasized  that  defect,  and  the  com- 
bination of  naval  and  commercial  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  canal  has,  it  is 
said,  compelled  support  of  the  latter  proj- 
ect in  connection  with  the  naval  station. 
By  this  means  any  scheme  of  home 
defense,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  foreign 
fleet,  would  be  able  to  concentrate  British 
war-ships  by  using  the  canal  instead  of 
steaming  around  the  northern  coast 


A  C010...1  conception  Some  time  ago  Mayor 
Low,  of  New  York 
City,  asked  Mr.  Lindenthal,  the  Bridge 
Commissioner,  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  terminal  which  should 
do  away  with  the  present  unendurable 
crowding  and  delay  at  the  New  York 
entrance  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
With  the  assistance  of  two  consulting 
architects,  Mr.  Lindenthal  has  now  not 
only  submitted  plans  for  this  purpose,  but 
also  has  offered  as  a  suggestion  or  possi- 
bility an   ^architectural    scheme    for  the 
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treatment  of  the  City  Hal^and  the  adjoin- 
ing streets — a  plan  which  is,  truly  mag- 
nificent, architecturally  speaking.  If  this 
elaborate  and,  of  course,  extremely  expen- 
sive idea  is  carried  out,  the  City  Hall 
Square  would,  Mr.  Lindenthal  says,  rival 
in  beauty  such  famous  squares  as  Trafal- 
gar Square  in  London,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  and  the  Rathhaus 
Platz  in  Vienna,  with  double  the  area  of 
any  of  these.  In  its  full  extent  the  plan 
calls  for  the  removal  of  the  Post-Ofiice, 
the  County  Court-House  made  famous 
by  Tweed's  thefts,  and  the  buildings 
now  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  with  the 
exception  of  the  City  Hall  itself,  the 
architecture  of  which  has  long  been  ad- 
mired by  artists  and  critics  of  architecture. 
Opposite  the  northern  end  of  the  Park 
there  would  be  a  building  or  row  of  build- 
ings, single  in  design,  to  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  by  the  city.  Where 
the  present  Bridge  terminal  stands  would 
be  a  new  terminal  harmonious  in  design 
with  the  new  Hall  of  Records ;  it  would 
have  seven  floors,  and  from  it  would  rise 
an  enormous  tower  or  campanile,  repre- 
sented by  the  plans  to  contain  forty-two 
stories  and  to  be  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  This  also  would  be  used 
chiefly  for  city  offices.  To  carry  out  this 
design  in  full  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  thirty  million  dollars. 
It  is  certainly  most  interesting  to  have 
such  a  proposition  before  the  people  for 
discussion  and  as  a  project  not  improb- 
ably to  be  taken  up  in  the  future. 
Whether  the  unquestioned  gain  in  munic- 
ipal beauty  and  usefulness  would  justify 
the  expenditure  is  a  fair  question  for 
debate.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  any  event, 
to  make  the  changes  now  proposed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  basis  for  the  more 
elaborate  scheme  if  it  is  decided  upon 
later.  The  immediate  and  practical  part 
of  Mr.  Linden thal's  plans  contemplates  a 
structure  of  seven  or  eight  floors  in  height 
which  shall  bridge  over  Chambers  Street 
and  Park  Row  and  have  its  ground  floor 
reserved  for  trolley-cars,  the  first  floor 
above  for  elevated  railroads,  and  the  floor 
above  that  for  Broolclyn  Bridge  trains. 
The  plans  include  ample  accommodation 
for  switching  purposes  and  for  the  con- 
tinuous movement  of  trains  and  cars. 
The  terminal  itself  would  cost  about  nine 
million  dollars^  and  the  upper  stories  wpuld 


give  room  for  the  offices  of  the  city  now 
rented  in  private  buildings. 


At  Fort  Amity,  Colorado, 
Para''S>kfniM    ^here  is  a  farm  colony  which 

has  made  a  very  remarkable 
record.  The  account  of  it  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  would 
be  almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  con- 
firmed by  Commander  Booth-Tucker,  head 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  country, 
under  whose  direction  the  project  has 
been  carried  out  Four  years  ago  last 
April  about  a  score  of  men,  without  prop- 
erty except  for  some  household  furniture, 
were  transported  by  the  Salvation  Army 
from  various  large  cities — several  of  them 
from  New  York — to  Colorado.  There 
each  was  allowed  a  plot  of  land — from 
ten  to  twenty  acres — a  house,  a  cow  or 
two,  one  or  two  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
The  expense  of  transportation,  land,  build- 
ings, stock,  and  implements  was  placed 
as  a  debt  owed  by  each  man  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Commander  Booth-Tucker 
has  explained  the  idea  behind  this  loan 
as  follows : 

Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  once  said 
that  he  started  in  life  with  no  capital  but  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  his  Uncle  Rufus. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  play 
the  part  of  Mr.  Choate's  Uncle  Ru/us  to  the 
average  man.  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  so  helpless 
as  the  poor  man  with  a  little  monejr  in  his 
pocket.  Every  one  is  trying  to  get  it  away 
from  him.  ...  If  he  is  sick  and  destitute, 
charity  will  step  in  and  take  care  of  him.  But 
if  he  is  on  his  feet,  everybodv  is  trying  to  push 
him  down.  The  man  who  oegs  lor  money  is 
treated  better  than  the  man  who  asks  for  work. 

The  theory  that  the  Salvation  Army 
could  thus  play  the  part  of  Mr.  Choate's 
Uncle  Rufus  has  been  thoroughly  vindi- 
cated. The  men  have  been  eager  to  meet 
their  obligations.  At  times  the  Salvation 
Army  has  had  $2,000  in  excess  payments 
on  hand.  In  three  years  the  first  colonist 
paid  up  his  whole  debt  and  owned  twenty 
acres,  besides  building  his  house  and 
supporting  his  family  in  the  meantime. 
In  four  years  these  nineteen  or  twenty 
men  have  reached  a  position  which  has 
enabled  them  to  pay  $50,000  in  freight 
last  year.  Commander  Booth-Tucker  in- 
dicates shrewdly  that  this  is  a  suggestion 
to  the  railroads  of  a  way  by  which  they 
could  build  up  comniunities  of  freight- 
payers.     The  Amiy  has  given  no  money ; 
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it  has  paid  wages  and  has  accepted  prod- 
uce— that  is,  it  has  supplied  capital  and, 
in  Commander  Booth-Tucker's  words, 
"organizing  and  administrative  ability 
which  we  cannot  expect  from  the  ordi- 
nary individual."  The  amount  generally 
considered  by  contractors  as  necessary  to 
set  a  man  to  digging  is  sufficient,  so  the 
Commander  estimates,  to  start  out  a 
family  of  colonists.  Land  sold  to  the 
colonists  at  Amity  for  $81,000  is  now 
worth  $200,000.  Similar  results  have 
come  from  two  other  colonies  established 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  West. 


The  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
^JiiSSaUon*'^  »can  Library  Association 

just  held  at  Niagara  Falls 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  satisfac- 
tory gatherings  of  librarians  yet  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association.  The 
attendance  ran  to  nearly  six  hundred,  and 
included  representation  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  and  university  libraries  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada.  Eight  general 
sessions  were  held  and  twelve  department 
sessions  (including  one  session  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago).  The 
papers  and  discussions  covered  every 
phase  of  library  theory  and  practice. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  development  and  added 
efficiency  of  small  libraries,  and  in  library 
work  for  children.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  last  feature  of  public  library  activity 
has  been  a  surprise  to  the  librarians  them- 
selves, and  as  yet  is  by  no  means  appre- 
ciated by  the  general  public.  The  dis- 
cussion over  the  relations  of  the  libraries 
to  the  book  trade  developed  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  intense  feeling  in  the  ranks 
of  the  librarians  concerning  the  present 
agreement  between  the  Booksellers' 
League  and  the  Publishers'  Association, 
and  net  book  rates  and  general  conditions 
were  discussed  with  considerable  vigor. 
The  reports  were  said  to  indicate  that 
books  are  costing  the  libraries  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  heretofore, 
an  increase  of  expense  which  the  librari- 
ans claim  is  unwarranted  by  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  general  world  of  trade,  and 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  publishers  them- 
selves. The  outcome  of  the  discussion 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
take  the  whole  matter  imder  advisement, 


and  to  counsel  with  the  librarians  as  to 
how  they  may  best  avoid  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible) this  burden.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed last  year  to  secure,  if  possible, 
reduced  postal  rates  to  libraries  was  con- 
tinued, with  instructions  to  make  every 
legitimate  effort  to  secure  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  book  postal  bill  equivalent 
to  that  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge  last 
year.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing of  next  year  at  St.  Louis,  in  October, 
in  the  form  of  an  international  library 
congress ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the 
librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library, 
was  wisely  chosen  President  of  the 
Association.  It  is  the  determination  of  the 
members  to  make  this  a  notable  gather- 
ing of  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans. 


The  General  Assembly 
o«IJ^^.*.^iy  ofthePresbyterianChurch 

in  Canada  which  has  just 
come  to  a  close  is  the  twenty-ninth  since 
the  union  of  the  four  Churches  in  1875. 
Last  year  the  representation  from  Presby- 
teries was  changed  from  one-fourth  to 
one- sixth.  Notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion, the  attendance  at  Vancouver  this  year 
has  been  proportionately  larger  than  that 
of  any  Assembly  in  the  past.  This  was  the 
first  Assembly  that  has  been  held  west  of 
Winnipeg.  In  many  respects,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  us,  it  was  the  best  As- 
sembly that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  has  ever  held.  A  deputy  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  brought  greetings  from  the  Assem- 
bly which  closed  in  Ix)s  Angeles  a  few 
days  before  the  Canadian  Assembly 
opened  in  Vancouver.  In  what  may  be 
termed  th^  greatest  home  mission  field  in 
the  world  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  is  in  the  van  of  progress.  The 
influx  of  population  to  the  West  is  unpre- 
cedented, and  the  Canadian  Church  has 
coped  with  the  conditions  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Wherever  there  is  a  settlement  there 
have  been  provided  for  it  a  school-house 
and  a  place  of  worship.  One  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Assembly  of  1903  was  the 
attention  given  to  the  aged  or  infirm  min- 
isters who  have  served,  but  whose  day  for 
active  service  is  over.  Through  an  endow- 
ment which  already  is  large,  through  accu- 
mulations that  are  provided  for  by  minis- 
terial rates  and  congregational  contribu- 
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tions,  every  aged  minister  in  the  denom- 
ination who  has  given  forty  years  of 
service  to  the  Church  and  is  connected 
with  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministry  Fund 
is  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  of  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Those  who  have 
served  for  a  shorter  period  have  a  propor- 
tionate annuity.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  before  long  the  minimum  of  four 
hundred  dollars  will  be  raised  to  five  hun- 
dred. An  increase  of  income  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  home  mission  field  was  another 
feature  in  this  Assembly.  Yet  another 
was  the  improvement  in  the  Augmentation 
Fund,  which  assures  every  ordained  min- 
ister in  the  denomination  an  annual  income 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  a 
free  manse.  With  this  minimum  assured 
to  every  minister,  the  Church,  according 
to  the  ability  of  individual  congregations, 
pays  salaries  ranging  between  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  with  free  house  up  to  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
century  fund  movement,  which  aimed  at 
securing  an  extra  million  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century,  was  finally  reported 
upon  at  the  Vancouver  Assembly.  Instead 
of  a  million,  the  Church  responded  with 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Including  the  salaries  of  agents,  secre- 
taries, ofiice  staff,  office  rent,  printing,  and 
everything  that  properly  pertains  to  ad- 
ministration, the  cost  of  administering 
the  mission  and  benevolent  work  of  the 
Church  last  year  was  a  fraction  less  than . 
three  per  cent 


Leo  XIII.  '^^^  death  of  the  Pope  was  mo- 
*  mentarily  expected  on  Tuesday 
morning  of  this  week,  and  in  all  human 
probability  has  taken  place  before  these 
words  are  read.  Up  to  the  very  last  Leo 
has  retained  in  a  wonderful  way  the  vital- 
ity and  lively  interest  in  human  affairs 
which  have  always  characterized  him  ;  as 
late  as  Sunday  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  farewell  in  Latin  verse,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  insisted  upon  sitting  up,  taking 
part  in  official  work,  and  disposing  in  de- 
tail of  personal  matters.  The  tenacity  of 
life  displayed  by  this  man  ninety-three 
years  of  age  has  been  indeed  extraordi- 
nary. An  affection  of  the  heart  added  to 
pulmonary  trouble  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  his  last  illness.  It  is  stated 
that  the  fact  that  the   Pope  had  all  his 


life  been  almost  a  total  abstainer  from 
wine  aided  the  effect  of  the  stimulants 
given  him.  We  must  reserve  until 
next  week  any  extended  account  of  the 
Pope's  life  or  estimate  of  bis  character. 
Even  in  the  briefest  note,  however,  we 
must  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  high  scholarship,  executive 
ability  of  an  uncommon  order,  and  re- 
markable industry,  Leo  XIII.  possessed  a 
truly  statesmanlike  mind  in  that  he  did 
not  fail  to  see  that  even  the  Pope  had  to 
deal  with  modem  conditions,  that  democ- 
racy is  now  as  great  a  force  as  monarchy, 
and  that  industrial  and  social  questions 
of  the  day  cannot  be  ignored.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  rightly  says  that  the  world  will 
admire  Leo  "  for  his  loftiness  of  intellect, 
for  the  strong  refulgent  light  he  has  spread 
on  all  social,  religious,  and  economic  ques- 
tions, but,  above  all,  for  his  great  and 
abiding  sympathy  with  humanity."  The 
Pope's  family  name  was  Vincent  Joachim 
Pecci,  he  was  born  in  1810,  was  ordained 
as  a  priest  when  twenty-seven  years  old, 
became  a  Cardinal  in  1853,  was  elected  . 
Pope  in  February  of  1878,  and  was 
crowned  with  the  triple  tiara  in  March  of 
that  year. 

The  American  Army 

Opposite  the  office  of  The  Outlook 
there  stood  formerly  a  very  creditable- 
looking  building,  occupied  in  part  by 
stores  and  offices,  in  part  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Some  two 
months  ago  there  was  hung  upon  this 
building  a  great  placard  bearing  the  omi- 
nous inscription  :  Hausling  &  Co.,  House 
Wreckers.  Then,  the  tenants  having 
moved  out,  the  work  of  destruction  began, 
and  for  six  weeks  that  comer,  theretofore 
devoted  to  trade,  education,  and  religion, 
has  been  a  scene  of  falling  walls,  miscel- 
laneous piles  of  brick,  stone,  broken 
boards,  and  old  timber,  while  the  passers- 
by  have  been  warned  off  the  sidewalk  by 
temporary  fences,  and  the  air  has  been 
full  of  the  penetrating  dust  of  lime.  One 
not  looking  forward  might  well  say,  What 
a  wanton  destruction  of  property ;  what  a 
peril  to  life ;  what  a  commentary  on  mod- 
em civilization,  that  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city  the  business  of  house- wreckers 
should  be  carried  on  without  prevention 
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from  police  or  protest  from  the  Christian 
ministry  I  Which  is  exactly  what  is  said 
concerning  the  army  by  men  who  do*  not 
stop  to  perceive  that  house- wrecking  is 
often  a  necessary  preliminary  to  house- 
building. 

War  is  house-wrecking.  It  marches 
through  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  when  its  work  is 
done  Bourbonism  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
ground  is  cleared  for  the  building  of  a 
new  political  order  in  united  Italy,  united 
Germany,  and  emancipated  France.  It 
spends  seven  years  in  destroying  the  gov- 
ernment which  Great  Britain  had  organ- 
ized and  maintained  in  the  American 
colonies.  It  marches  through  the  South, 
and  wrecks  a  feudal  system  built  on  slav- 
ery as  its  chief  comer-stone.  And  what 
dust  and  disorder,  what  chaos  and  con- 
fusion, it  leaves  when  its  work  is  done  1 
It  goes  into  Cuba  and  wrecks  the  Spanish 
civilization  which  has  existed  there  for 
three  centuries — its  unsanitary  regula- 
tions, its  robber  system  of  taxation,  its 
courts  of  injustice.  It  enters  South 
Africa,  and  when  its  work  is  ended  the 
Boer  Republic,  with  its  oligarchic  gov- 
ernment, its  caste  social  order,  its  denial 
of  religious  liberty,  is  left  a  chaos  of 
confused  debris.  And  yet — how  long 
would  it  have  taken  Rousseau  to  per- 
suade Bourbon  Europe  that  the  peasantry 
have  rights,  or  Jefferson  to  convince 
Great  Britain  that  colonies  were  not 
proper  fields  for  imperial  plunder,  or  abo- 
lition tracts  to  convince  the  slaveocracy 
that  slavery  is  economically  unprofitable, 
or  republican  missionaries  to  work  in 
the  minds  of  Weyler  and  his  ilk  the  con- 
viction that  governments  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed,  or  English  Liberals 
to  convert  Kruger  to  the  belief  in  equal 
taxation,  religious  freedom,  and  industrial 
liberty.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the 
new  house  could  not  be  built  until  the  old 
house  was  destroyed ;  the  new  civilization 
could  not  be  erected  until  the  old  was 
overthrown.  The  house-wrecker  had  to 
precede  the  house-builder.  In  these  and 
similar  cases  the  moralist  must  not  be  so 
absorbed  by  a  consideration  of  the  dust 
and  disorder  of  the  house-wrecking  that 
he  cannot  consider  what  sort  of  edifice  is 
likely  to  go  up  in  the  place  of  the  one 
which  is  being  torn  down. 

In  our  time  the  army  is  not  merely  an 


instrument  for  destroying  the  old ;  it  is 
proving  itself  equally  efficient  as  an 
instrument  for  building  the  new.  It  was 
not  always  so;  but  it  is  so  more  and 
more.  Cromwell  could  destroy,  but  he 
could  not  rebuild  ;  Washington  rebuilt  as 
well  as  destroyed.  The  modern  army  is 
inspired  with  the  ambition  of  construction, 
and  is  displaying  remarkable  ability  in 
construction.  On  its  banner  it  might 
well  beir  the  double  legend,  "House- 
wreckers  and  house-builders." 

What  England  is  doing  through  her 
army  to  build  up  a  new  civilization  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  barbarism  in  Egypt  all 
the  world  knows.  What  France  through 
her  army  is  doing  to  build  up  a  new  and 
better  order  in  Madagascar  Professor 
Bracq  will  tell  our  readers  in  an  article 
which  we  shall  publish  before  long. 
The  American  world  does  not  know  as 
well  as  it  might  what  the  American  army 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  The  "Army  and  Navy 
Journal,"  in  an  article  apropos  of  the 
recent  Arbitration  Convention  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
this  constructive  work  of  the  army  done 
in  times  past.  The  army  not  only  estab- 
lished the  outposts  of  civilization,  which 
gave  security  to  the  early  settlements  and 
cleared  the  way  for  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization,  but  it  has  staked  out  the  paths 
civilization  was  to  follow,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Army  officers  have  con- 
ducted the  surveys  for  and  located  and 
constructed  our  highways,  railways,  and 
canals ;  they  have  established  our  fron- 
tiers, opened  our  waterways  and  guarded 
them  against  encroachment ;  they  have 
built  our  lighthouses  and  established  our 
harbor  lines,  building  sea-walls  and  break- 
waters to  protect  them.  Nearly  all  the 
great  routes  of  internal  communication  in 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  rapid  tran- 
sit now  in  existence  in  this  country  were 
first  explored,  located,  and  projected  by 
officers  of  our  army.  The  "Army  and 
Navy  Journal  "  names  a  number  of  great 
railroads  in  whose  construction,  and  man- 
agement after  construction,  army  officers 
have  taken  a  leading  part 

More  dramatic,  and  certainly  not  less 
interesting,  is  the  constructive  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  American  army  in 
the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 
A   contributor,  in    another  part  of   this 
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issue,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  prog- 
ress already  made  in  the  latter  island 
toward  a  free  democratic  civilization, 
based  on  justice  and  equal  rights.  What 
made  this  progress  possible  was  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  American  army.  If 
that  army  had  not  laid  the  foundations, 
the  present  superstructure  never  could 
have  been  reared. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  former  Guard, 
maintained  by  the  Spanish  and  hated  by 
the  people,  there  followed  a  saturnalia  of 
crime,  burnings,  robbery,  assassination, 
rape.  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
stopping  these  outrages  were  great,  but 
they  were  overcome.  Roads  were  pa- 
trolled, marauders  pursued,  rewards  for 
apprehension  and  conviction  offered,  pub- 
lic order  was  restored,  and  protection  to 
life  and  property  was  secured.  Thus  the 
army  was  a  Police  Department 

Courts  of  justice  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  acting  with  the  promptness 
and  energy  necessary  to  discover  and 
bring  guilty  parties  to  justice.  Bandits 
continued  to  commit  crimes  of  arson  and 
murder  without  a  single  case  of  convic- 
tion. Therefore  military  courts  were 
organized,  and  the  evidence  secured  by 
them  revealed  the  existence  of  well-organ- 
ized bands  of  marauders,  whose  victims 
were  mostly  defenseless  persons  of  Span- 
bh  sympathies  residing  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  men  of  wealth  subjected  to  black- 
mail. Despite  the  difficulty  of  getting 
evidence,  because  witnesses  were  afraid  to 
testify,  when  at  last  it  became  apparent 
that  every  captured  bandit  would  receive 
a  speedy  trial  before  an  American  court, 
without  partiality  from  either  fear  or  favor, 
and,  if  convicted,  would  surely  go  to  the 
penitentiary,  vandalism  began  speedily  to 
subside,  and  by  the  spring  of  1899  it  had 
practically  disappeared.  Thus  the  army 
was  an  organized  Court  of  Justice. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  jails  had 
been  indescribably  filthy  and  horrible. 
This  was  radically  changed.  Shops  for 
the  employment  of  convicts  were  estab- 
lished and  equipped,  and  brooms,  hats, 
shoes,  and  other  clothing  were  manufac- 
tured in  quantity  not  only  sufficient  to 
supply  the  prison  and  all  the  jails,  but 
also  to  justify  competition  for  supplying 
some  articles  to  inmates  of  the  orphan 
and  insane  asylums.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  island  punishment 


became  reformatory.  Thus  the  army  was 
a  Prison  Reform  Commission. 

The  tax  system  of  Porto  Rico  was 
oppressively  injurious  and  unjust.  It 
was  conceived  in  oppression  and  admin- 
istered by  fraud.  Under  military  orders 
provision  was  made  both  for  a  better 
system  and  for  a  better  administration  of 
taxation,  and  subsequently  for  the  trans- 
lation and  publication  of  the  Spanish 
statutes  in  force  in  the  island,  that  the 
people  might  know  the  laws  to  which  they 
were  subject  Thus  the  army  was  a  kind 
of  temporary  Legislative  Body. 

Epidemics  of  smallpox  had  been  fre- 
quent, and  the  disease  was  present  in  the 
island  for  many  years  previous  to  1899. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  vaccina- 
tion of  the  entire  population  was  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  military  department.  Dur- 
ing four  months  860,000  persons  were 
vaccinated  under  military  orders.  As  a 
result,  while  the  average  number  of  deaths 
from  smallpox  for  the  nine  years  ending 
with  1898  was  about  621,  from  January  1 
to  April  30,  1900,  there  was  not  a  single 
death  from  this  disease.  At  the  same 
time  a  general  order  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor directed  the  formation  of  a  Board 
of  Health  at  San  Juan,  to  be  composed 
of  an  army  officer  as  president,  the  health 
officers  of  the  fort  and  city,  and  two 
members  of  the  city  council.  This  board 
was  authorized  to  formulate  regulations 
concerning  the  overcrowding  of  buildings 
and  the  proper  inspection  of  houses,  yards, 
and  streets.  By  it  local  boards  were 
appointed  in  the  various  municipalities, 
with  instructions  to  forward  regular  re- 
ports about  all  sanitarj'  matters.  Thus 
the  army  was  a  Board  of  Health. 

The  poverty  in  the  island  was  great; 
pauperism  was  common ;  methods  of  pre- 
vention were  hardly  thought  of ;  provis- 
ions for  relief  were  pathetically  inadequate. 
Under  the  direction  of  army  officers  a 
Board  of  Charities  was  organized,  the 
orphan  and  insane  asylums  were  brought 
under  its  supervision,  sanitary  conditions 
and  bathing  facilities  were  provided,  a 
physician  of  professional  standing  was 
appointed  superintendent,  separation  was 
made  between  the  sexes,  the  children 
were  placed  in  a  building  separate  from 
the  insane,  and  the  accommodations  for 
the  latter  were  largely  increased    When 
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by  hurricane  and  flood  three  thousand 
people  were  destroyed,  together  with  mill- 
ions of  dollars*  worth  of  property,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
island,  the  army  came  in  to  furnish 
relief,  and  it  distributed  over  thirty-two 
million  pounds  of  foodstuffs,  besides 
clothing  and  medicines.  Thus  the  army 
was  a  Board  of  Charities. 

The  census  of  1899,  taken  about  a  year 
after  the  American  occupation,  showed 
that  only  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
claimed  to  have  more  than  an  elementary 
education.  The  army  made  the  schools 
absolutely  free  to  all  residents  of  Porto 
Rico  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen, 
established  a  graded  system  of  schools  in 
towns,  limited  the  number  of  pupils  for 
each  teacher  to  fifty,  eliminated  church 
doctrine  and  religion  from  the  curriculum, 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  geography,  elements  of 
United  States  history,  civil  government, 
etc.,  and  opened  a  model  training-school 
and  a  summer  school  for  teachers.  Thus 
the  army  was  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  July,  1900,  the  military  commander 
ordered  a  general  election  under  military 
supervision.  There  was  great  interest  in 
the  election,  both  parties  striving  to  secure 
a  full  registration.  This  was  the  first  fair 
and  honest  election  ever  held  in  Porto 
Rico  to  fill  a  public  office.  Thus  the 
army  was  a  Bureau  of  Election. 

Thus  the  American  army  found  in  Porto 
Rico  a  people  harried  by  bandits,  terrified 
by  unrepressed  and  unpunished  crime, 
oppressed  by  irrational  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion, victims  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
decimated  by  recurrent  epidemics  of  dis- 
ease, without  tribunals  worthy  to  be  called 
courts  of  justice,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fair  and  honest  election,  which 
is  the  very  foundation  of  free  institutions. 
The  American  army  laid  in  Porto  Rico 
the  foundations  of  a  modern,  well-organ- 
ized society,  by  acting  for  the  unorganized 
community,  as  a  Police  Department,  a 
Court  of  Justice,  a  Prison  Reform  Com- 
mission, a  Legislative  Body,  a  Board  of 
Health,  a  Board  of  Charities,  a  Board  of 
Education,  a  Bureau  of  Elections.  For 
the  results  of  this  work  of  the  army  the 
reader  may  turn  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
George  Marvin  on  another  page. 


Lovers  of  peace  should  set  before  them- 
selves a  higher  ideal  than  to  dissolve  the 
army.  Their  ideal  should  be  to  direct  its 
energies  in  pacific  and  constructive  work. 
For  the  army  has  certain  essential  quali- 
ties which  peculiarly  fit  it  for  such  work. 
The  army  is  a  highly  organized  body. 
Xhe  essential  principles  of  its  organization 
date  from  the  days  of  King  David.  The 
efficiency  of  those  principles  has  been 
verified  by  centuries  of  experience.  The 
army  is  autocratic.  While  many  minds 
are  needed  for  counsel,  one  head  is  needed 
for  executive  action.  When  democracy 
has  determined  what  is  to  be  done,  the 
army  is  an  admirable  instrument  for  doing 
it.  The  army  is  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  obedience.  Obedience  is  not  altogether 
a  popular  nor  a  too  common  virtue  in 
America,  but  it  is  essential  in  an  organ- 
ization which  is  laying  the  foundations  of 
future  free  civilization.  For  obedience  is 
the  mother  of  liberty.  The  army  is  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  patriotism  or  Amer- 
icanism. Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  public 
school,  is  this  loyalty,  not  only  to  America 
as  a  Nation,  but  to  American  ideals,  more 
to  be  seen  than  in  the  American  army. 
The  army  is  free  from  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism. Its  inspiration  is  ambition, 
not  acquisitiveness.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
all  twentieth-century  organizations,  the 
one  which  is  freest  from  corruption. 
Civilization  can  find  something  better  to 
do  with  this  splendid  instrument  than  to 
belittle,  to  dishonor,  and  eventually  to 
destroy  it  We  can  use  it  in  destroying 
the  barbarisms  which  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  no  less  in  building  on  the 
ground,  when  cleared  from  the  ruins  of 
the  past,  the  foundations  of  a  new  and 
better  civilization. 

Passive    Resistance     in 


England 


A  well-informed  contributor  gives  on 
another  page  an  account  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  England  upon  the  new 
Education  Bill.  Mr.  Home  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  Passive  Resistance  move- 
ment, and  in  his  interpretation  of  it  speaks 
with  authority.  The  Outlook  has  hereto- 
fore informed  its  readers  respecting  the 
new  Education  Bill.    It  possesses  some 
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advanta^s.  It  simplifies  what  was  before 
a  complicated  system,  and  gives  to  it  a 
certain  degree  of  coherence ;  it  probably 
involves  some  economies  in  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  localities  it 
will  depreciate  the  teaching  and  narrow 
the  curriculum,  and  we  doubt  whether  it 
will  improve  either  in  any  locality. 

But  these  considerations  appear  to  us, 
as  they  appear  to  the  Nonconformists 
of  England,  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  fact  that  the  bill  violates  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple in  England,  as  it  certainly  is  in  this 
country — that  men  shall  not  be  taxed  to 
support  a  religious  propaganda  which 
violates  their  own  conscience.  Practically 
the  educational  system  of  England  is 
put  under  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  England,  while  it  is  to  be  supported 
by  men  of  all  churches.  The  difference 
between  the  Nonconformists  and  a  very 
considerable  section  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  less  radical  than  the  differ- 
ence between  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
the  same ;  we  do  say  that  it  is  not  less 
radical.  Indeed,  there  are  many  Non- 
conformists who  would  objectless  seriously 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  school  than  to  a 
school  under  the  control  of  the  High 
Church  faction  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
they  would  be  less  afraid  for  their  children 
of  the  influence  of  those  whom  they  call 
"papists"  than  of  those  whom  they 
satirically  call  "  ape-ists."  Whether  this 
hostility  is  rational  or  not,  it  exists;  and 
the  constitutional  provision  to  which  ap- 
peal is  made,  we  think  with  justice,  is  this  : 
that  no  class  in  the  community  ought  to 
be  required  to  support  a  system  for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  principles 
which  tire  abhorrent  to  them. 

The  resistance  which  the  Nonconform- 
ists are  organizing  to  interpose  to  this 
bill  they  call  Passive  Resistance.  They 
do  not  propose  open  revolt  against  the 
law ;  they  propose  simply  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  rate  and  to  allow  their  property  to 
be  sold,  or  themselves,  if  need  be,  impris- 
oned. This  is  wholly  within  the  right  of 
any  body  of  citizens,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
any  individual  citizen.  If  a  citizen  believes 
a  law  is  unjust,  he  may  disregard  it  and 
suffer  the  penalty.  This  is  what  the  Non- 
conformists in  England  propose  to  do. 
They  will  not  resist  the  law ;  they  will 


refuse  to  obey  it,  and  will  suffer  the  pen- 
alty. If  any  large  proportion  of  influential 
Nonconformists  join  in  this  movement,  if 
they  have  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Hampden 
and  of  Cromwell  to  see  their  property 
despoiled  and  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  im- 
prisonment for  their  convictions,  they  will 
certainly  win  in  the  end.  The  majority 
in  England  will  not  attempt  the  impossible 
task  of  indicting  a  large,  influential,  and 
entirely  respectable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity as  criminals  for  refusing  to  co- 
operate in  a  movement  which  directly  con- 
cerns their  home,  and  which  is  against 
not  only  their  judgment  but  their  con- 
science. 

The    Loyalty    of   Robert 
E.  Lee 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
Emory  College,  at  Oxford,  Georgia,  Judge 
Emory  Speer  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
the  honoring  of  Robert  E,  Lee,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  armies,  as  a 
National  hero.  After  a  brief  account  of 
General  Lee's  ancestry  and  education, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
determined  his  decision  to  support  the 
Confederate  cause  in  spite  of  his  dread 
and  hatred  of  disunion.  Judge  Speer 
sketched  in  warm  and  vivid  Southern 
phrase  his  career  and  comportment  dur- 
ing the  war,  and,  recounting  incidents  and 
estimates  throwing  light  on  his  character, 
at  once  spiritual  and  human,  chivalrous 
and  practical,  aggressive  and  unselfish, 
brave  and  mild,  humble  and  dignified, 
concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  Nation 
to  accept  Lee  among  the  great  patriots  of  • 
America. 

We  call  attention  to  this  speech  of 
Judge  Speer's,  not  simply  because  of  the 
honor  it  offers  to  a  man  who  was  worthy 
of  admiration  equally  for  his  consummate 
military  genius,  his  gentle  courtliness,  and 
his  high  Christian  character,  but  more 
especially  because  of  the  explanation 
which  it  offers  for  the  course  of  a  man  of 
these  qualities  in  leading  armed  forces 
against  his  country's  flag. 

Robert  K  Lee  was  never  an  advocate 
of  secession.  He  was  a  devoted  sup- 
porter of  the  Constitution  and  an  earnest 
believer  in  the  Union.  When  the  acts 
of  secession  were  passed  and  the  Union 
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was  menaced,  he  was  distressed  and  dis- 
mayed as  truly  as  any  Northerner.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife  in  January,  1861, 
from  which  Judge  Speer  quotes,  he  says 
of  Washington :  "  How  his  spirit  would 
be  grieved  could  he  see  the  wreck  of  his 
mighty  labors  1  I  will  not,  however,  per- 
mit myself  to  believe,  until  all  grounds  of 
hope  are  gone,  that  the  fruit  of  his  noble 
deeds  will  be  destroyed  and  his  precious 
advice  and  virtuous  example  will  so  soon 
be  forgotten."  And  again,  writing  on  the 
same  day,  he  says  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  of 
calamities,  "an  accumulation  of  all  the 
evils  we  complain  of,"  and  "  nothing  but 
revolution."  Judge  Speer,  himself  a  South- 
em  man,  sums  jp  Lee's  attitude  with  these 
words : 

He  knew  that  so  soon  as  the  cohesive  influ- 
ence of  present  danger  was  withdrawn,  the 
States  to  compose  the  Confederacy  might 
again  separate.  He  clearly  saw  that  instead 
of  a  proud  and  united  Nation,  which  was 
winning  the  admiration  and  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  world,  the  American  States, 
North  and  South,  might  soon  present  a 
shameful  spectacle,  the  despair  of  the  friends 
of  popular  government  everywhere,  a  snarl  of 
wrangling  communities.  .  .  .  He  might  have 
seen  the  soil  of  the  opposing  republics  in  war 
after  war  drenched  m  fratriciaal  blood  .  .  . 
and  the  genius  of  American  freedom  perish 
by  the  folly  and  fury  of  those  who  once  wor- 
shiped at  her  shrine. 

For  a  man  with  such  devotion  for  the 
Union  and  such  dread  of  anything  that 
might  destroy  it  to  give  himself  to  the 
cause  which  aimed  at  its  destruction 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
except  for  the  strongest  conceivable  mo- 
tive. Robert  E.  Lee  found  that  motive 
in  his  loyalty  to  his  convictions.  No 
motive  of  self-advancement  and  personal 
glory  could  move  him  even  when  coupled 
with  his  belief  in  the  prime  importance 
of  the  Union.  He  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the  Union  in  which 
he  believed  passionately ;  but  he  answered 
the  messenger  from  President  Lincoln 
with  the  exclamation :  "  Mr.  Blair,  I  look 
upon  secession  as  anarchy.  If  I  owned 
the  four  million  slaves  in  the  South,  I 
would  sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union ; 
btit  how  can  I  draw  my  sword  upon  Vir- 
ginia, my  native  State  ?"  To  him  duty 
meant  duty  to  his  State;  honor  meant 
going  with  his  State  to  victory  or  defeat. 
We  can  well  believe  that    he    inflicted 


upon  his  own  sensitive  soul  wounds  which 
never  wholly  healed  when  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  disunion  which  he  dreaded,  the 
cause  of  anarchy  which  he  denounced, 
for  the  sake  of  the  State  to  which  he  felt 
himself  in  highest  duty  bound  to  cleave. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  man  in 
the  North  could  have  gone  through  the 
spiritual  struggle  that  Robert  K  Lee  went 
through  during  the  days  when  war  was 
threatened.  In  the  North  those  men  that 
wavered  were  choosing  between  a  low 
motive  and  a  high  one.  Robert  K  Lee 
was  beset  by  two  conflicting  high  motives. 
That  he  chose  to  follow  that  high  motive 
which  kept  him  with  his  State  The  Outlook 
believes  to  have  been  an  error  of  politi- 
cal judgment;  but  it  was  not  a  moral 
error,  not  even  an  error  of  political  moral- 
ity. He  who  is  loyal  cannot  be  a  traitor, 
and  I^eand  the  men  of  his  stamp  were  as 
loyal  to  their  conscientious  convictions  as 
were  the  men  who  fought  against  them. 
The  test  of  patriotism,  like  the  test  of  any 
other  moral  quality,  is  not  success,  but 
loyalty  to  conviction ;  and  by  that  test 
Robert  E,  Lee  stands  to-day  among  the 
purest,  though  among  the  most  tragically 
misled  and  misunderstood,  of  patriots. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic,  from  one 
point  of  view,  from  another  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  enlightening,  utter- 
ances that  have  come  to  us  from  the  des- 
•perate  days  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  is  in  a  letter  in  which  Lee  men- 
tions his  own  son,  an  oflScer  in  the  regular 
army  at  the  time  :  "  The  times  are  indeed 
calamitous.  The  brightness  of  God's 
countenance  seems  turned  from  us,  and 
his  mercy  stopped  in  its  blissful  current. 
Tell  Custis  he  must  consult  his  own  judg- 
ment, reason,  and  conscience  as  to  the 
course  he  may  take.  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  be  guided  by  my  wishes  or  'example. 
If  I  have  done  wrong,  let  him  do  better. 
The  present  is  a  momentous  question, 
which  every  man  must  settle  for  himself, 
and  upon  principle."  The  man  who  wrote 
these  words  can  teach  lessons  of  patriot- 
ism to  America  of  to-day.  The  defeat  of 
his  armies,  which  meant  triumph  to  the 
South  as  well  as  to  the  North,  may  have 
changed  his  conception  of  what  duty  to 
his  country  signified;  but  his  loyalty  to 
that  duty  as  he  conceived  it  was  as  stead- 
fast before  as  after  his  defeat  It  is  such 
steadfast  loyalty  that  b  the  essence  of 
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patriotism.  At  some  other  time  we  may 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  two  diverse 
conceptions  of  patriotism  which  contended 
for  supremacy  during  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  our  purpose  here  to  emphasize 
the  truth  that  those  who  were  loyal  to 
the  one  conception  were  as  truly  patriots 
as  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  other. 
The  real  issue  was  not  between  patriotism 
and  the  want  of  it,  but  between  two  forms 
of  patriotism,  one  State,  the  other  National. 
If  willingness  to  sacrifice  what  is  passion- 
ately prized  next  to  honor  itself  is  any 
criterion  as  to  the  degree  of  patriotism 
that  begets  such  sacrifice,  then  those 
Southerners  of  whom  Robert  E.  Lee  is 
the  type  are  to  be  counted  among  the 
patriots  whose  lives  constitute  the  real 
riches  of  the  Nation. 


"Saved  by  His  Character" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  article  entitled  **A  Text  from 
Luther,"  published  in  the  issue  of  The 
Outlook  for  June  13,  appears  this  statement: 
"  No  man  is  saved  by  his  orthodoxy,  but  any 
man  may  be  saved  \yj  his  life ;  no  man  is  saved 
by  his  cnurchmanship,  but  any  man  may  be 
saved  by  his  character."  Any  Protestant  will 
agree  with  the  first  clause  m  each  of  these 
sentences,  but  is  the  antithesis  in  each  true, 
that  **  any  man  may  be  saved  by  his  life," 
and  "  any  man  may  be  saved  by  his  char- 
acter"? These  statements  seem  especially 
inapi>ropriate  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
Martin  Luther,  who  was  one  of  the  sturdiest 
champions  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  and  of  the  Protestant 
teaching  that  we  are  saved  **  unto  good  works  " 
and  not  by  them,  and  that  the  good  "life" 
and  "character,"  of  which  the  writer  si>eaks, 
are  not  the  means  unto  salvation,  but  simply 
the  evidences  of  it.  W.  B. 

Taken  out  of  their  connection,  these 
sentences  are  fairly  amenable  to  our  cor- 
respondent's criticism.  But  if  the  article 
be  read  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  think  that 
their  meaning  is  ambiguous. 

What  is  salvation  ? — character?  or  con- 
dition ?  In  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
people,  if  not  of  the  clergy  and  the  theo- 
logian, salvation  is  condition.  A  man 
is  regarded  as  saved  when  he  is  certain 
of  heaven,  and  lost  when  he  is  in  peril  of 
hell.  If  this  conception  of  salvation  be 
accepted  as  legitimate,  then  the  sentence 
which  our  correspondent  criticises  is  abso- 
lutely correct  Nothing  less  than  good 
character  furnishes   any    sure   hope   of 


heaven ;  nothing  other  than  bad  character 
puts  a  man  in  peril  of  hell.  "  Every  one 
that  loveth  is  bom  of  God."  This  is  the 
one  statement ;  the  other  is,  "  And  there 
shall  in  nowise  enter  into  it  anything 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination  or  maketh  a  lie."  If  by  sal- 
vation is  meant  heaven,  then  it  is  true 
that  man  is  saved  by  his  life,  saved  by  his 
character. 

But  we  agree  with  our  correspondent's 
implication  that  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  character  is  salvation  and  that  heaven 
is  a  consequence  of  being  saved.  The 
possession  of  life  is  salvation ;  and  eter- 
nal life  begins  here ;  we  do  not  wait  to 
have  it  given  to  us  hereafter.  And  the 
condition  of  receiving  life  or  obtaining 
character  is  faith  and  always  faith.  That 
is,  life  is  imparted  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  by  the  higher  to  the  lower,  by  the 
teacher  to  the  pupil,  by  the  mother  to  the 
child,  by  God  to  man.  Faith  accepts 
what  grace  gives — faith  of  the  pupil  in 
the  teacher,  faith  of  the  child  in  the 
mother,  faith  of  the  soul  in  God.  Char- 
acter is  developed,  not  by  mere  spontane- 
ous growth,  but  primarily  by  reception  of 
influence  from  another ;  by  heredity ;  by 
teaching;  by  example;  by  personal  con- 
tact Faith  is  the  spirit  which  per- 
ceives, admires,  reveres,  receives.  There 
must  be  a  superior  to  impart;  but  the 
inferior  must  also  be  willing  to  receive. 
Loyalty  in  the  pupil  to  the  teacher,  loyalty 
in  the  child  to  the  mother,  loyalty  in  the 
soul  to  God — this  is  essential  to  receiving. 
And  this  loyalty  is  faith.  Faith  is  not 
believing  something  about  God ;  it  is  the 
receptive  mind  towards  God.  The  pupil 
does  not  need  to  know  what  diploma  the 
teacher  has ;  the  child  does  not  need  to 
know  how  tlie  mother  became  mother; 
the  soul  does  not  need  to  understand 
God,  still  less  to  accept  some  one  else's 
definition  of  God.  Understanding  does  not 
precede  life ;  it  follows  life.  Theology 
does  not  precede  religion ;  it  follows  relig* 
ion.  Faith  is  loyalty ;  faith  is  love ;  faith 
is  the  welcoming  attitude.  We  are  saved 
by  faith  because  this  welcoming  attitude 
is  the  first  condition  of  the  upbuilding  of 
character.  We  are  saved  by  character, 
because  character  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  true  fellowship  with  God :  it  is 
"  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord." 


Porto  Rico,    190 0.1903 

By  George  Marvin 


THE  visible  change  at  work  at  this 
time  in  the  life  of  the  people  of. 
Porto  Rico  and  in  the  appear- 
ances of  things  there  is  impressive  and 
significant  This  process,  the  degree  of 
transformation,  is  naturally  less  notice- 
able to  the  American  who  has  lived  here 
since  the  occupation  than  to  one  who, 
like  the  writer,  revisits  the  island  after 
an  absence  of  three  years.  A  unique 
process  it  is — the  Americanization  of  a 
Latin  community.  Porto  Rico  to-day  is 
a  vastly  different  place  from  Porto  Rico 
three  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  plain  enough  for  him  who 
runs  to  read.  Such  judgments,  formed 
on  the  appearances  of  things  and  on  what 
people  apparently  think,  are  sufficiently 
confirmed  in  most  cases,  should  they  need 
support,  by  recorded  facts  and  by  what 
people  frankly  say. 

As  one  goes  ashore  from  the  steamer 
at  San  Juan  and  walks  up  from  the 
landing-stage  through  the  shining,  clean 
•*  Marina,"  evidences  of  change  are  at 
once  forthcoming.  Over  the  shouts  of 
the  stevedores  and  bull-boys  on  the 
docks,  and  the  thin,  shrill  whistles  of 
small  craft  in  the  harbor,  sound  the 
familiar  gong  and  ascending  whir  of  the 
American  trolley.  Soon  around  the  cor- 
ner from  the  Plaza  swings  a  long  yellow 
car  guided  by  a  white-coated  motorman. 
As  it  straightens  out  and  speeds  away 
along  the  military  road,  under  the  ancient 
ruined  walls  of  Fort  Cristobal,  on  its  way 
to  Santurce,  it  works  a  magic  transforma- 
tion. The  low,  flat-roofed,  bright-tinted 
Spanish  buildings,  with  their  dark  arcades, 
the  crumbling,  grass-grown  fortifications, 
the  graceful  palms  along  the  harbor 
shores — the  entire  composition,  from  the 
archaic  bull-carts  close  at  hand  to  the 
distant,  sleepy,  shower-swept  mountains, 
speaks  one  language,  strikes  one  accord — 
the  language  of  Spanish  America,  the 
minor  note  of  arrested  development,  of 
eternal  contentment  in  statu  quo.  That 
long  yellow  car  just  disappearing  behind 
the  Cuartel  talks  plain  United  States. 
It  speaks  the  language  of  progress^its 
note  ift  the  note  of  progressive  unrest 


In  Ponce,  across  the  island,  another 
American  trolley  line  connects  the  city 
with  the  Playa,  or  port,  two  miles  away, 
supplanting  slow  bull-carts  and  a  high- 
priced  and  totally  inadequate  coach  mo- 
nopoly. Each  line  in  equipment  and  road- 
bed is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
suburban  roads  in  the  States.  The  San 
Juan  line  runs  over  the  grades  of  the  old 
Spanish  tramway  through  the  palm  groves 
of  Santurce  and  Martin  Pena  to  Rio  Pie- 
dras,  seven  miles  from  the  capital.  It 
provides  fast,  clean,  brilliantly  lighted 
cars  in  place  of  the  old,  dingy,  badly  ven- 
tilated Spanish  coaches  covered  with  soft- 
coal  dust  Three  years  ago  the  steam  tram, 
on  an  hourly  schedule,  was  seldom  filled. 
Running  ten  minutes  apart,  every  trolley- 
car  is  filled  to  overflowing.  That  differ- 
ence implies  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  necessary  travel  in  and  out  of 
the  two  cities.  But  crowds  of  Porto 
Ricans,  some  with  the  evident  enjoyment 
of  children,  ride  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  line  every  day  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  the  journey. 

A  Ponce  dry-goods  merchant  whose 
shop  is  in  the  Plaza  said  : 

"  The  *  trowley '  is  more  change  Ponce 
to  America  than  all  de  Americanos." 

On  fine  nights  this  same  merchant,  com- 
placently puffing  his  after-dinner  cigarro, 
boards  the  "  trowley  "  at  his  own  door, 
and,  with  the  subdued  Sei^ora  and  their 
two  little  black-eyed  daughters  beside  him, 
traverses  the  long  loop  through  Ponce 
streets  and  speeds  down  the  two  cool 
miles  over  the  river  and  through  the 
shadowy  cane-fields  of  Seftor  Barros  to 
the  Playa.  During  the  week  in  February 
when  Admiral  Higginson's  fleet  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Ponce,  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  city  rang  up  fares 
on  the  electric  road. 

In  addition  to  the  trolley  system,  the 
automobile  has  invaded  Porto  Rico.  A 
transin^ular  express  and  passenger  service 
has  been  in  operation  from  Ponce  to  San 
Juan  during  the  past  year,  and  the  daily 
passage  of  these  puffing,  evil-smelling 
vehicles  along  the  highway  actually  occa- 
sions no  disturbance  and  attracts  less 
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notice  than  would  be  the  case  on  almost 
any  American  country  road.  The  use  of 
American  horses  by  civilians  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  three  years.  At 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez  I  saw 
several  handsome  teams  belonging  to 
Porto  Ricans  driven  by  native  coachmen 
in  neat  white  liveries,  some  of  them  close, 
possibly  intentional,  copies  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's equipage.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  change,  unless  the  big  horses  are 
valued  for  their  added  importance  and 
show.  The  small,  wiry  native  horses,  if 
properly  fed  and  cared  for,  are  handsome 
animals,  fully  equal  to  any  demands  made 
upon  them,  and  much  better  adapted, 
either  for  riding  or  driving,  to  the  climate 
and  local  conditions. 

San  Juan,  as  the  seat  of  insular  govern- 
ment, the  headquarters  of  the  military 
organization,  and  the  chief  port  for  navy 
and  merchant  marine,  naturally  is  further 
advanced  toward  Americanization  than 
any  other  city  on  the  island.  Ponce, 
however,  with  a  very  much  smaller  Amer- 
ican colony,  exhibits  an  even  more  pro- 
gressive spirit,  and  Mayaguez,  Cayey,  and 
Aguadilla  abo  show  distinct  change.  One 
must  in  fairness  except  Caguas  and  Are- 
cibo,  where  an  anti-administration  political 
spirit,  fast  dying  out,  is  still  strong  enough 
to  oppose  American  innovations.  With 
the  exception  of  Curasao,  that  **  Spotless 
Town  "of  the  Caribbean,  San  Juan  is  the 
cleanest  city  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  an 
object-lesson  to  most  American  cities. 
Every  visitor  notices  the  order  and  neat- 
ness of  its  clean,  well-paved  streets.  In 
the  summer  of  '99  it  was  a  compara- 
tively clean  city,  but  Jupiter  Pluvius,  the 
then  street-cleaning  department,  accom- 
plished satisfactory  results  only  on  the 
declivities.  Other  cities  on  the  island, 
without  paving,  suffer  by  contrast,  but  in 
Ponce  and  the  other  chief  cities  gangs  of 
prisoners  in  uniform  brown  canvas  sys- 
tematically keep  the  gutters  clean,  the 
roads  graded,  refuse  and  garbage  carried 
away.  Dogs  no  longer  batten  on  the 
principal  street^,  and  the  vital  statistics 
are  eloquent  of  reform,*  not  only  in  visibly 
clean  streets,  but  also  in  the  beginnings 
of  a  thorough  sewerage  system^  and  the 
introduction  of  aqueduct  water  in  place 

'According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Hernandez. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year  1901  and  1VI02  was  U^i  less  than 
in  the  precedbg  year. 


of  the  old-time  disease-breeding  cisterns, 
potent  but  less  evident  causes  of  improve- 
ment. 

Three  years  ago  ice  was  a  luxury ;  now 
every  town  of  importance  on  the  island 
has  its  ice-plant,  and  many  private  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  large  American  sugar 
centrales,  manage  their  own  refrigeration 
with  ice  made  on  the  premises.  Delivery 
is  made  in  San  Juan  by  regulation  Amer- 
ican ice-wagons  drawn  by  yokes  of  native 
bulls.  At  night  the  streets  are  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  electric  arc  lamps,  and 
nearly  all  the  Porto  Rican  houses  in  the 
three  chief  cities  use  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes.  Near  the  new  American  electric 
light  and  power  station,  on  the  Playa  road 
in  Ponce,  stand  the  remains  of  the  old  Span- 
ish gas  company's  buildings.  The  Amer- 
ican place  is  effulgent  by  night,  a  high- 
power  lamp  in  front  lights  up  spotless 
new  white  walls,  clean  ground  and  an . 
orderly  interior  of  machinery,  stabled 
cars  and  bright  offices.  About  the  doors 
stand  native  employees  neatly  dressed  in 
the  company's  khaki  uniform. 

At  both  San  Juan  and  Ponce  good  local 
telephone  lines  are  in  operation,  and  the 
Spanish  central  responds  "  Hell-o."  The 
Spanish-speaking  population  have  been 
quick  to  appreciate  this  convenience,  as 
the  names  in  the  directory  books,  hung 
beside  the  instruments,  show.  Each  com- 
pany is  constantly  extending  its  lines,  but 
as  yet  no  movement  has  been  made 
towards  the  introduction  of  an  insular 
long-distance  service.  Since  the  Bureau 
of  insular  Telegraph  received  the  tele- 
graph system  from  the  Signal  Corps  in 
February,  1901,  the  number  of  offices 
has  been  increased  from  ten  to  forty,  and 
so  prompt  and  efficient  has  the  service 
become  that  it  is  used  confidently  by 
Porto  Rican  business  men  all  over  the 
island,  who  never  made  any  customary 
use  of  the  antiquated,  unreliable  tape- 
instruments  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  view  of  the  many  American  en- 
terprises, successful  and  unsuccessful, 
launched  on  the  island,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  tide  of  American  travel  to 
Porto  Rico,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  capi- 
tal has  gone  to  the  establishment  of  a 
good  American  hotel.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  American  establishment  of 
the  kind  is  the  recently  finished  Colonial 
Cafd  in  the  Plaza  at  the  capital,  and  the 
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American  saloon,  richly  equipped  with 
Jim  Corbett's  old  bar  furniture,  near  the 
Marina.  By  night  this  place  gives  a 
touch  of  Broadway  to  the  Spanish  street, 
flashing  overhead,  in  red,  white,  and  blue 
incandescent  lights,  constantly  changing 
inducements  to  enter.  If  Porto  Rico  is 
ever  to  become  established  as  an  Ameri- 
can  winter  resort,  this  need  for  good  hotels 
must  be  met;  the  number  of  visitors  dur- 
ing the  past  season  was  twice  that  in  any 
former  year ;  the  hotel  accommodations — 
in  the  mere  matter  of  room — proved 
totaUy  inadequate. 

In  the  country  the  signs  of  transition 
are  as  plain  as  in  the  towns.  At  Guanica 
and  Aguirre,  sixty  miles  apart,  in  the  long 
southern  coast-strip  of  rich  cane  savan- 
nas, are  situated  the  two  great  sugar 
centrales  of  the  American  companies. 
Enormous  gray  sheds  of  painted  corru- 
gated iron,  covering  nine  roller-mills  and 
complete  plants  of  the  newest  evaporating 
and  condensing  machinery,  topped  by 
their  six  or  eight  black  funnels,  they 
make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old  mus- 
covado mills  of  the  Spanish  time,  nestled 
here  and  there  among  the  cane,  a  solitary 
red  brick  chimney  marking  the  situation 
of  the  antiquated  structure. 

The  enormous  material  improvement  of 
conditions  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  Ameri- 
can regime  is  now  well  known,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  through  the  recent  publication 
at  Washington  of  export  and  import  sta- 
tistics. From  these  figures  we  learn  that 
our  shipments  to  the  island  have  multi- 
plied eight  times  since  1898,  while  within 
the  same  period  Porto  Rico  exports  to 
the  United  States  have  increased  from 
$2,415,000  to  $12,000,000.  But  figures, 
although  convincing,  often  need  analysis, 
and  these  statistics  about  Porto  Rico  will 
be  made  more  enlightening  by  a  brief 
but  careful  examination  of  the  conditions 
which  underlie  them. 

The  American  occupation  has  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
production  in  Porto  Rico,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  total  output  of  sugar  for  the 
present  year,  105,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
fifty  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
is  more  than  66,000  tons  short  of  the 
largest  crop  produced  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1879.  This  apparent  inconsistency  in 
favor  of  the  banner  years  prior  to 
1898   is,  however,  easily  accounted   for 


by  the  larger  area  at  that  time  under  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  by  unusual  conditions 
in  those  years.  After  the  war  the  crop 
fell  off  heavily,  no  more  land  was  taken 
up,  and  land  already  in  cultivation  was 
not  properly  harvested,  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  the  Spanish  market,  the  disturb- 
ance created  by  the  change  of  currency, 
and  a  general  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
the  United  States  Government  intended 
to  do.  Three  years  ago  only  56,000  tons 
were  exported,  and  there  was  a  general 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  Porto 
Rican  growers,  some  of  whom  allowed 
their  lands  to  go  on  mortgage  foreclosure, 
or  sold  them  under  cane  to  American 
investors.  The  situation  now,  as  far  as 
the  native  growers  are  concerned,  is  com- 
pletely reversed.  A  steady  market  and 
increased  prices  have  brought  confidence. 
Porto  Ricans  are  not  selling  their  cane 
lands  now ;  tliey  are  holding  on  to  them. 
A  few  have  put  centrifugals  into  their 
old  mills.  Others,  on  the  south  coast, 
near  Guanica  and  Aguirre,  have  aban- 
doned their  mills  and  become  colonos  of 
the  Americans,  growing  their  cane  and 
sending  it  to  be  ground  at  the  big  cen- 
trales. They  keep  their  proprietary  rights, 
and  on  a  percentage  basis  make  more 
money  than  under  the  former  system  by 
their  own  grinding.  Where,  three  years 
ago,  long  lines  of  bull-carts  slowly  dragged 
small  loads  of  cane  over  the  stubble  fields 
to  picturesque  old  muscovado  mills, 
narrow-gauge  cane-railroads  have  been 
put  in,  and  American  locomotives  haul 
trains  of  ten-ton  cars  all  day  and  night  to 
feed  the  ravenous  centrales.  Counting  a 
section  of  the  old  French  railroad,  now 
controlled  by  an  American  company,  sixty 
miles  of  track  on  the  south  coast  are  now 
in  use  for  the  transportation  of  cane. 

What  seems  promising  in  all  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  great  agricultural 
enterprises,  back  of  the  visible  material 
progress  achieved,  is  the  co-operation  in 
business  of  Porto  Ricans  with  Americans. 
In  banking,  shipping,  and  in  several  re- 
cently organized  companies  to  carry  on  local 
enterprises,  the  same  truth  is  noticeable. 
This  at  least  seems  plain  ;  whatever  they 
may  think  of  us  in  other  respects,  the 
Porto  Rican  who  wants  to  make  money 
sees  that  his  interests  are  bound  up  with 
the  American.  The  Porto  Rican  ac- 
knowledges, at  least  by  deed,  that  he  is 
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behind  the  times.  When  he  does  that, 
his  state  of  mind  is  enlightened ;  when  he 
goes  ahead,  and,  instead  of  blocking  prog- 
ress, helps  to  introduce  and  welcomes  the 
new  methods,  he  is  unmistakably  exhibit- 
ing American  traits. 

Go  up  in  the  tobacco  district  of  Cayey. 
The  transformation  there  is  even  more 
complete  than  in  the  sugar  district  Val- 
leys, hills,  and  mountains  are  planted 
almost  continuously  with  tobacco.  The 
regularly  marked  cultivation  seems  to  be 
spreading  with  the  rapidity  of  some  great 
plague  of  nature  into  districts  where  it 
was  never  kitown  before.  Near  Caguas 
the  Porto  Rican- American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  erected  a  large  new  factory,  in 
addition  to  the  building  already  occupied 
by  it  in  San  Juan.  Before  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  and  within  the  last  three 
years,  most  Porto  Rican  export  tobacco 
was  sent  to  Cuba  for  manufacture.  The 
reason  for  this  was  twofold  :  lack  of  man- 
ufacturing facilities  on  the  island,  and  the 
very  small  proportion  of  native  product 
suitable  for  wrappers.  Many  a  cigar  with 
a  Porto  Rican  filler  has  been  sold  in  the 
States,  wrapped  in  fine  Cuban  leaf,  as  a 
Cuban  product.  The  establishment  of 
new  factories,  which  give  employment  to 
all  the  cigar-makers  on  the  island,  has 
obviated  one  defect.  The  wrappers  are 
also  coming  along.  A  few  miles  out  of 
Cayey  two  hundred  acres  of  tobacco  are 
being  grown  under  cheese-cloth,  a  process 
which  gives  a  leaf  of  the  finest  texture. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  im- 
pressions gained  from  appearances  of  the 
tobacco  district  are  more  than  confirmed 
by  facts  from  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interior.  The  crop  for  the 
present  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10,000,000  pounds,  is  the  most  valuable 
ever  produced  in  the  history  of  Porto  Rico. 

While  speaking  of  the  benefit  to  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  industries  of  Porto 
Rico,  one  cannot  ignore  the  coffee  situa- 
tion. If  you  exploit  tobacco  and  sugar  to 
a  dissatisfied  person — and  there  are  such 
in  Porto  Rico,  plenty  of  them — he  will 
always  come  back  at  you  with  coffee. 
Prior  to  the  American  occupation,  180,000 
acres  were  cultivated  for  coffee ;  the 
present  area,  according  to  the  records,  is 
122,000  acres.  Coffee  between  1879  and 
1898  was  the  big  thing  in  Porto  Rico, 
exceeding    the    sugar    crop   six   times, 


and  in  1896  being  valued  at  more  than 
four  times  the  entire  amount  of  sugar 
produced  in  that  year.  Much  of  the  best 
class  of  the  island  population  in  the 
Spanish  time  was  interested  in  coffee 
culture  and  export  All  these  people  have 
suffered  heavy  losses,  labor  with  capital. 
It  is  natural,  perhaps,  but  unreasonable, 
to  associate  the  cyclone  of  1899,  which 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  coffee-trees, 
with  the  American  occupation.  A  juster 
contention  is,  of  course,  the  great  drop  in 
prices  directly  attributable  to  the  change 
in  government  Brazilian  coffee  controls 
the  American  market,  where  the  Porto 
Rican  product  at  a  higher  price  has  not 
been  properly  appreciated,  and  much  of 
the  foreign  market,  formerly  certain,  has 
been  lost.  But  even  at  the  present  low 
prices  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  coffee. 
Redemption  of  abandoned  lands  and  new 
plantings  have  been,  and  are,  going  forward 
rapidly,  and,  according  to  estimates  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  coffee 
crop  for  this  year  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
normal  again.  Moreover,  we  learn  from 
the  recent  statistics  already  alluded  to, 
which  are  now  common  property,  that 
the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  to  this 
country  has  increased  from  $21,000  last 
year  to  $500,000  for  the  present  year, 
1902-03. 

Such  material  evidences  of  change  as 
trolley-cars,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
other  electrical  appliances,  equipages  on 
the  roads,  and  the  great  transformation 
evident  in  agriculture,  significant  in  them- 
selves as  they  at  first  seem,  might  not  be 
any  true  indication  of  popular  sentiment 
Porto  Rican  s  might  welcome  the  wealth- 
producing  or  convenient  reforms  of  the 
Americanos,  with  hate  in  their  hearts  all 
the  time  for  the  foreign  invaders.  Effect- 
ive Americanization  must  go  deeper. 

Three  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
work  visible  changes  in  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple, but  that  changes  have  taken  place 
during  that  time  in  the  dress,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  Porto  Rican  people 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  a  hazardous 
venture,  from  the  actions  of  people,  to 
reach  conclusions  as  to  their  states  of  mind, 
unless  those  actions  be  so  often  repeated 
as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  they 
are  natural  manifestations  of  sincerity  or 
habit.  Single  instances  here  and  there 
would  be  inconclusivei  but  in  the  multi* 
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plication  of  instances  is  apt  to  lie,  induc- 
tively, the  truth. 

I  noticed  a  little  ragged  boy  in  San 
Juan  throwing  a  baseball  with  the  man- 
ner and  instinctive  grace  of  an  American 
street  Arab.  I  have  seen  hundre<^s  of 
other  youngsters  in  the  capital  as  well  as 
in  Ponce,  Cayey,  Mayaguez,  Yauco,  amus- 
ing themselves  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  knack.  In  the  yard  of  the 
charity  school  at  Santurce  I  saw  five  or 
six  games  of  baseball  in  progress ;  little 
fellows  in  their  khaki  uniforms  scampering 
around  the  bases  to  an  accompaniment 
of  shrill  English  and  Spanish  coaching. 
And  they  were  playing  the  game,  not 
playing  at  it,  as  a  moment's  observation 
proved.  Four  years  ago  Porto  Ricans 
had  never  heard  of  baseball;  it  is  now 
becoming  the  insular  game.  A  league 
has  been  established  at  San  Juan,  and 
the  regular  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
games  between  the  four  teams  composing 
it  attract  large  crowds  to  the  grounds 
near  Fort  Cristobal.  Enthusiasm  among 
the  spectators  runs  high  at  these  regular 
games,  but  a  majority  of  the  players  are 
Americans.  More  important  as  indi- 
cating popular  tendency  are  the  games 
played  every  afternoon  on  the  grassy 
slopes  along  the  roadside,  near  the  rifle 
range,  where  crowds  of  men  and  boys 
amuse  themsielves  each  afternoon.  From 
the  range  come  the  steady  reports  of  the 
Krags  of  the  Porto  Rican  regiment ;  from 
the  baseball  grounds  the  good,  wholesome 
crack  of  ball  on  bat.  A  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  told  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  baseball  was  doing  more  to  Ameri- 
canize Porto  Rico  than  express  concilia- 
tion or  legislative  acts  passed  to  that  end. 

Altered  styles  of  dress,  chiefly  among 
the  better  classes,  are  noticeable.  I  well 
remember,  three  years  ago,  sitting  in  the 
Plazas  at  Mayaguez  and  Ponce  on  the 
Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings  when  the 
band  played.  Up  and  down  by  twos 
through  the  lane  of  chairs  rented  by  the 
municipality  at  five  centavos  paced  the 
girls  and  women  of  the  city ;  all  classes, 
poor  and  rich,  democratically  assembled 
together.  Some  were  bareheaded,  with 
flowers  in  their  loosely  done  black  hair ; 
some  wore  mantillas ;  all  of  them  had 
their  faces  {powdered  to  a  pasty  whiteness. 
Whatever  charm  their  personal  appear- 
ance created  was  of  a  "  sweet  disorder  in 


the  dress ;"  a  candid  person  would  have 
called  them  a  dowdy  lot.  Now,  in  the 
same  familiar  places,  less  than  three  years 
later,  American  and  Parisian  dressmaking 
is  writ  large  over  the  same  weekly  parades. 
One  scarcely  ever  sees  a  mantilla  on  these 
occasions ;  some  of  the  women  wear  hats 
precisely  like  contemporary  head-gear  in 
New  York.  The  passing  of  the  mantilla 
is  a  misfortune ;  the  hats  are  much  less 
appropriate  and  becoming.  But  with  the 
mantilla  the  unsightly  powdering  custom 
has  nearly  disappeared ;  at  least  it  is  no 
longer  powder  for  its  own  sake.  The 
naturally  good  complexions  of  the  Porto 
Rican  women  glow  now  with  a  healthier 
color  beneath  a  neat  and  well-ordered 
coiffure.  The  women  are  visibly  better 
groomed.  The  band  plays  Sousa's 
marches,  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  or  airs  from 
"  The  Country  Girl,"  instead  of  the  mourn- 
ful minor  music  of  the  Danzas.  The 
people  laugh  and  talk  as  they  walk  ;  they 
are  out  to  see  as  well  as  to  be  seen ; 
young  men  walk  with  the  women.  The 
artistic  value  of  the  change  is  doubtful ; 
there  is  a  certain  sense  of  incongruity. 
But  unmistakably  there  is  change ;  there 
is  a  stir  about  it,  an  added  vitality,  bright- 
ness, spirit. 

Less  change  is  noticeable  in  the  local 
fashion  of  men's  clothes.  These  have 
always  been  simple  and  rational,  khaki 
and  duck  chiefly,  material  and  style  dic- 
tated by  the  climate.  But  English  and 
American  tailors  have  found  many  cus- 
tomers, and  their  Porto  Rican  brethren 
are  being  compelled  to  follow  their  styles. 
Panama  hats,  a  variety  of  good  grades, 
are  now  manufactured  on  the  island, 
chiefly  for  export.  The  stiff  and  heavy 
American-made  straw  hat,  by  an  odd 
reciprocity,  actually  has  a  larger  sale  at 
present  among  the  native  population  than 
the  more  appropriate  panama. 

Dress  has  changed  ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms keep  pace.  At  a  ball — or  baile,  as 
they  say  here — given  at  the  Ponce  Casino 
last  February  in  honor  of  Admiral  Hig- 
ginson  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  then 
lying  in  Ponce  harbor,  time-honored  Span- 
ish social  conventions  were  abandoned, 
as  they  have  be^n  since  on  similar 
occasions.  Dances  were  divided  ;  young 
seftoritas,  after  the  northern  fashion,  sat 
out  dances  or  intermissions  in  the  foyer 
or  boxes  of  the  adjoining  theater  with 
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their  partners — a  performance  bringing 
social  ostracism  or  engagements  under 
the  old  standards.  This  is  merely  an 
instance — there  are  many  others  indicating 
what  to  us  seems  a  more  rational  and 
wholesome  association  between  men  and 
women. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  that  the 
English  language  in  three  years  should 
have  become  more  commonly  used,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  Americans  now  resident  on  the  island 
is  no  greater  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
The  floating  population  of  adventurers 
and  carpetbaggers  who  flooded  in  after 
the  war  has  been  steadily  drifting  away 
again,  for  Porto  Rico  is  no  place  for  your 
very  small  man,  and  the  legitimate  increase 
by  birth  and  the  coming  of  a  better  and 
sounder  class  of  investors  and  property- 
holders  has  barely  made  good  the  exodus 
of  the  unfit.  The  shopkeepers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  towns,  the  large  number  of 
Porto  Ricans  employed  in  subordinate 
positions  by  the  Government,  generally 
know  enough  English  to  carry  on  their 
transactions  in  that  language  without 
trouble.  The  stevedores  and  longshore- 
men, barbers  and  cocheros,  the  little  boot- 
blacks who  throng  the  curbs,  even  the 
beggars,  and  that  conservative  body  in 
everything  but  politics,  the  Insular 
Police,  all  have  a  few  necessary  English 
equivalents  with  which  to  solicit  business, 
strike  a  trade,  or  direct  a  stranger.  But 
more  effective  than  any  other  cause  in  the 
establishment  of  English  are  the  American 
schools.^  One  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty  American  schools,  each  filled 
to  overflowing,  are  determining  the  speech 
of  the  coming  generation  ;  a  result  which 
of  course  is  being  anticipated  by  the 
increasing  daily  use  made  of  English  by  the 
sixty  thousand  pupils  enrolled,  and  its  intro- 
duction by  them  into  their  homes.  Spanish 
has  been  the  language  of  Porto  Rico  during 
four  centuries ;  English  in  a  general  way 
has  been  used  four  years.  That  the  latter 
language  has  already  gained  such  a  place 
is  significant,  first,  of  the  eagerness  and 
promptness  with  which  the  people  of  the 
island  have  sought  to  acquire  at  least  the 
speech  of  the  new  regime,  and,  secondly, 

"  The  Porto  Rican  School  Commission  has  adopted 
the  unit  of  hfty  as  constituting  a  school  In  many  cases 
this  enrollment  corresponds  with  or  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  a  school  building.  In  other  cases  one  building  contains 
two  or  more  "  schools."  There  are  six  hundred  and 
ttiteen  school  buildings  in  use  under  the  Commission. 


of  the  progress  made  towards  assimilation 
since  the  occupation. 

The  schools  are  doing  more  than  estab- 
lishing the  English  language  in  Porto 
Rico.  More  than  any  other  agency  at 
work  they  are  accomplishing  a  rational 
and  thorough  Americanization,  the  effects 
of  which  will  be  permanent  Mr.  Brum- 
baugh, first  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  his  successor.  Dr.  Lindsay,  have  set 
up,  in  place  of  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  Spanish  schools,  a  compact  organiza- 
tion and  system  in  the  department  of 
education.  American  and  Porto  Rican 
teachers  are  working  together,  teaching 
by  American  methods ;  the  results  are 
apparent  in  the  children.  I  visited  a 
dozen  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  each  representative  of  its  type ; 
industrial,  rural,  kindergarten,  graded  ind 
high  schools.  With  one  exception,  I  found 
the  teachers  eager  and  interested  in  their 
.work;  the  children  attentive  and  quiet, 
progress  very  evidently  being  made.  The 
schools  form  the  most  encouraging  docu- 
ment in  the  records  of  this  American  colo- 
nial experiment  Over  eighty  per  cent, 
of  illiteracy  confronted  the  Commission 
in  1900,  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year.  An  appropriation  equal  to  the 
entire  insular  budget  for  the  current  year, 
by  Dr.  Lindsay's  statement,  could  be 
expended  in  meeting  the  demand  for  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  school  system,  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department,  it  is  constantly 
meeting  demands  in  excess  of  its  equip- 
ment Within  the  last  month  the  long- 
hoped-for  "  University  of  Porto  Rico " 
has  been  founded,  with  a  board  of  Porto 
Rican  and  American  trustees,  one  of 
whom  is  Governor  Hunt,  and  Dr.  Lindsay 
as  first  President  This  institution  has 
just  been  established  upon  a  firm  finan- 
cial basis  by  the  appropriation  to  the 
insular  government  authorized  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Oyster  B^,  July  1st 
By  the  terms  of  this  order,  provided  for 
by  Congress,  90,000  acres  of  unreserved 
government  lands  go  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  money  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands,  valued  at  $500,000,  will  be 
devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

Two  other  organizations  in  other  ways 
are  accomplishing  the  same  fundamental 
kind  of  work  that  the  schools  are  doing — 
the  Porto  Rican  regiment  and  the  De- 
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partment  of  Charities.  Five  hundred 
of  the  little  hungry  waifs,  ragged  and 
dirty,  half  or  wholly  naked,  who  were 
running  about  three  years  ago,  playing 
like  chickens  in  the  dust  of  the  roadsides, 
have  been  rounded  up  into  the  girls'  and 
boys'  charity  schools  at  Santurce.  Now 
they  are  scrupulously  clean,  well  fed,  and 
neatly  clad  in  the  uniform  costumes  which, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  master  tailor, 
are  made  by  the  children  themselves  on 
the  premises.  The  boys  are  under  mili- 
tary discipline,  with  their  own  officers  and 
a  first-rate  band  composed  entirely  of 
charity  boys.  Their  daily  parade  is  an 
object-lesson  in  itself.  These  children 
are  associating  with  the  American  flag 
which  their  proud  color-sergeant  carries, 
and  with  the  English  speech,  their  new 
life  of  health  and  something  to  do. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  soldierly, 
well-set-up  body  of  infantry  than  the 
Porto  Rican  regiment  These  young  men 
are  born  soldiers  as  they  are  born  musi- 
cians and  horsemen.  They  love  the  mar- 
tial music,  the  parade  and  glitter  of  mili- 
tary life.  At  guard  mount  and  dress 
parade  they  are  nearer  West  Point 
appearance  than  our  average  militia  regi- 
ment. Whether  they  will  prove  good 
fighters  in  the  actual  business  of  war 
remains  to  be  seen.  Their  American 
officers  say  they  are  sure  of  them,  that 
men  who  can  walk  as  these  do,  unafraid, 
into  machete-play,  won't  balk  at  skirmish- 
ing or  volley-firing  with  ball-cartridge. 
They  cover  hard  practice  marches  at  a 
swinging  gait  with  ease.  Of  their  marks- 
manship I  can  myself  certify,  after  two 
days  spent  with  detachments  on  the 
rifle  ranges  near  San  Geronimo.  No 
white  duck  or  glitter  there ;  in  blue 
flannel  and  khaki  these  dark-faced  sol- 
diers lay  in  the  hot  sand,  under  the 
blazing  sun,  during  hours  of  steady  firing. 
They  were  obviously  not  doing  perfunc- 
tory work ;  each  man  was  as  keen  over 
his  elevation  and  wind-allowance,  and 
watched  the  marking  at  the  butts  with  as 
much  eagerness,  as  if  his  pay  depended 
upon  his  showing.  They  are  stimulated 
to  additional  efforts  by  the  presence 
among  their  officers  of  five  out  of  the 
s'x  best  shots  in  the  United  States 
army.  Whatever  the  efficiency  of  this 
regiment  in  time  of  war,  it  is  clearly  ac- 
complishing results  in  times  of  peace  to 


much  more  than  justify  its  maintenance. 
It  sets  a  standard  of  physical  excellence, 
order,  and  cleanliness  before  the  people. 

On  the  morning  of  Washington's  birth- 
day, February  22,  1903,  I  watched  guard- 
mount  at  the  Infantry  Barracks,  and 
afterwards  crossed  the  street  to  the  old 
Beneficencia  building,  where  I  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  commemorative  exer- 
cises in  the  Public  School.  In  the  great 
court  of  the  barracks,  surrounded  on  its 
four  sides  by  stories  of  arcaded  galleries, 
a  native  military  band  in  full  uniform, 
with  a  perfect  peacock  of  a  drum-major 
at  its  head,  paraded  before  the  long,  neat 
line  of  the  guard  for  that  day.  As  a 
special  feature,  I  suppose,  they  afterwards 
played  the  National  anthem.  In  the  gal- 
leries across  the  court  from  where  I  stood, 
a  crowd  of  soldiers,  off  duty,  were  watch- 
ing the  evolutions  below.  They  were  the 
Ponce  companies  who  had  just  arrived 
after  a  hard  march  across  the  island.  At 
the  first  bar  of  stirring  music  every  man 
of  them  quietly  stood  erect,  and,  hat  in 
hand,  remained  uncovered  until  the  end. 

With  that  picture  of  the  shining  bar- 
racks court  and  the  motionless  blue-clad 
figures  in  my  mind,  I  sat  a  half-hour  later 
at  the  Public  School. 

There  were  appropriate  recitations  and 
addresses  by  boys  and  girls,  all  but  one 
in  English,  and  several  well-known  songs 
were  sung  with  English  words  by  the 
whole  school.  Two  girls  at  the  piano 
and  a  black-haired  boy  with  his  violin 
played  some  familiar  opera  music  The 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
"  Borinquena  "  and  "  America."  The  Porto 
Rican  national  air  is  haunting.  In  its 
minor  cadences  it  seems  to  hold  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  tropics,  the  mourn  fulness 
of  past  greatness.  It  is  a  Spanish  requiem. 
The  children  all  knew  it  by  heart ;  they 
sang  it  well,  better  than  "America,"  but 
as  they  sang  their  faces  were  expression- 
less, their  manner  listless,  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  music.  When  they  sang 
our  hymn,  the  unison  and  rh3rthm  were  not 
so  marked,  but  every  face  was  alert ;  they 
were  trying,  their  eyes  were  bright,  the 
hopelessness  was  gone  from  their  shrill 
voices.  Those  t\^'o  songs  and  the  manner 
of  their  singing,  at  that  particular  time 
and  place,  seem  to  represent  perfectly  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new — 
Spanish  and  American  Porto  Rico. 


Passive  Resistance 


By  C.  Silvester  Home' 


THE  opposition  to  the  two  great 
English  Education  Bills,  the  one 
dealing  with  England  and  Wales 
and  the  other  with  London,  has  taken 
an  extraordinary  line,  and  one  which  is 
being  watched  with  curiosity  and  appre- 
hension by  many  friends  and  foes  of  the 
present  Government.  Thousands  of  Non- 
conformists have  publicly  announced  their 
determination  to  refuse  to  pay  the  new 
rate.  An  organization  known  as  the  Pas- 
sive Resistance  League  has  sprung  into 
existence,  with  an  executive  composed  of 
well-known  leaders  of  the  English  Free 
Churches.  Eminent  counsel  have  given 
it  as  their  opinion  that  this  organized 
resistance  to  the  Act  brings  the  members 
of  the  League  within  the  law  relating  to 
conspiracy,  and  exposes  them  to  criminal 
prosecution.  It  has  made  no  difference. 
Branches  of  the  League  have  been  formed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country;  at  the  present 
time  over  two  hundred  are  in  existence, 
and  the  work  of  enrollment  is  going  on 
quietly  but  rapidly. 

The  situation  is  a  strange  one.  A  gen- 
eration has  passed  since  English  Non- 
conformity had  to  fight  for  its  own  in 
this  fashion.  The  last  use  made  of  the 
weapon  of  "passive  resistance"  by  Free 
Churchmen  was  when  they  allowed  their 
goods  to  be  spoiled  rather  than  pay  a 
rate  to  support  the  established  Episcopal 
Churches.  In  those  days  it  used  to  be 
urged  that  the  Church  rate  was  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Church  fabric, 
and  th^t,  as  the  parish  churches  belonged 
to  all  the  parishioners,  no  injustice  was 
done.  Nevertheless,  the  stalwart  Noncon- 
formists retorted  that  it  was  a  rate  in 
support  of  a  denominational  institution 
from  which  they  conscientiously  dissented. 
Some  of  them  were  sent  to  prison  ;  thou- 
sands had  their  goods  distrained  upon. 

» The  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  Is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Londoa  Confiregational  Union,  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Kensington  Congregational  Church,  and  has  lately  ac-  ,' 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Central  Hall  formerly  known  as 
Whitefield's  Tabernacle.  This  church  is  in  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  and  will  be  the  center  of  many  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  agencies  which  are  to  be  brought 
to  bear  in  a  congested  London  district—  The  Editors. 
•06 


The  battle  lasted  for  many  years,  and 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the 
Nonconformists.  Church  rates  can  no 
longer  be  levied. 

As  soon  as  the  Education  Bill  of  1902 
was  introduced,  the  Nonconformists  pro- 
tested that  a  new  Church  rate  was  being 
levied  under  the  guise  of  an  education 
rate.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
now  to  be  put  upon  the  rates,  and  yet 
were  to  remain  under  denominational 
management  Our  contention  has  hith- 
erto been  that  as  soon  as  an  institution 
becomes  a  State  institution  it  must  cease 
to  be  sectarian.  This  invaluable  consti- 
tutional principle  has  now  been  ignored. 
The  Nonconformist  ratepayer  will  pay 
his  money  to  Church  of  England  schools, 
apd  will  lose  his  ancient  privilege  of  con- 
trolling the  expenditure  of  his  own  money. 
American  readers  should  understand  that 
in  eight  thousand  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  there  is  only  one  public  elementary 
school  available  in  each  parish,  and  that 
that  school  is  under  Church  of  England 
auspices,  and  that  all  children  in  the  parish 
are  by  law  compelled  to  attend  it  The 
Nonconformist  therefore  asserts  that  the 
new  education  rate  is  worse  than  the  old 
Church  rate.  The  old  Church  rate  went 
to  keep  up  the  parish  church,  but  at 
least  the  Nonconformist  was  not  compelled 
to  attend  the  parish  church.  The  new 
education  rate  goes  to  support  a  secta- 
rian school,  and  Nonconformist  children 
are  compelled  to  attend  this  school.  To 
understand  the  intensity  of  the  Free 
Church  opposition  to  this  new  system 
something  must  be  known  of  the  social  and 
religious  conditions  which  prevail  to-day 
in  many  parts  of  England.  The  power 
of  the  Established  Church  in  thousands  of 
parishes  is  almost  absolute.  The  squire 
of  the  parish,  who  probably  owns  most  of 
the  land,  expects  his  tenant  to  be  loyal  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  multitudes  of 
laborers  and  small  shopkeepers  are  given 
to  understand  that  their  very  livelihood 
depends  on  their  conformity  to  the  will  of 
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the  squire  and  the  parson.  The  latter  is 
very  usually,  nowadays,  what  is  known  as 
High  Church.  The  old  priestly  notion  of 
the  ministry  has  been  revived^  with  great 
success.  He  repudiates  the  name  Prot- 
estant He  regards  the  Nonconformist 
as  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic,  and  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  his  priestly  influence.  Even  the 
"  Pilot,"  which  is  an  Anglican  weekly 
paper  of  conspicuous  moderation  and 
great  influence  due  to  its  statesmanlike 
opinions,  declares  that  if  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  be  re-Protestantized  ten 
thousand  clergymen  must  be  turned  out 
These  men  are  interested  in  the  movement 
for  reunion  with  Rome,  and  their  teach- 
ing is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of 
Rome.  The  schools  which  these  men 
manage  are  the  most  valuable  instrumen- 
tality they  possess  for  proselytizing 
young  England.  Backed  up,  therefore, 
by  the  social  influence  of  the  squirearchy, 
they  are  able  to  make  the  position  of  the 
independent  Nonconformist  almost  intoler- 
able. He  may  be  strong  enough  to  take 
his  own  line  so  far  as  worshiping  at  a 
Nonconformist  chapel  is  concerned,  but 
when  he  sees  his  own  children's  minds  set 
against  him  and  the  faith  he  holds  most 
dear,  he  is  driven  to  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
So  that  when  now  he  is  required  not  only 
to  expose  his  children  to  this  peril,  but 
to  pay  his  rate  that  they  may  be  seduced 
from  their  principles,  he  is  astonishing  the 
Government  by  asserting  flatly  that  he 
will  not  pay,  but  will  suffer  loss  of  goods 
or  even  imprisonment 

By  the  side  of  this  man  who  is  thus 
cruelly  tried,  thousands  of  Free  Church- 
men are  resolved  to  stand  who  live  under 
more  favored  conditions.  Possibly  they 
live  where  a  clergyman  is  more  moderate 
and  enlightened,  and  where  the  Church 
school  is  well  managed.  They  do  not 
object  to  the  local  administration  of  the 
act ;  they  object  to  the  act  itself,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  power  to  the  clergy  to  govern 
even  State  schools,  and  takes  away  power 
from  the  ratepayer  to  decide  how  his  rate 
is  to  be  spent  To  this  they  declare  they 
will  not  submit  The  grievance  is  further 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in 
these  Church  schools  which  are  now  to  be 
entirely  supported  by  public  funds  no 
Nonconformist  can  be  a  head  teacher.  To 
the  power  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  added 


the  sectarian  influence  of  the  principal 
teacher.  Thus  a  further  difficulty  is 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  Nonconformist 
who  desires  to  be  loyal  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  at  the  same  time  to  his  own 
principles.  We  never  expected  to  see,  in 
any  period  of  reaction,  the  reimposition 
of  religious  tests  in  any  branch  of  the 
civil  service.  The  payment  of  a  rate 
that  our  children  may  be  proselytized  at 
the  expense  of  their  parents,  and  schools 
supported  from  the  principal  teacherships 
in  which  all  people  holding  our  convic- 
tions are  expressly  excluded,  is  to  thou- 
sands of  Nonconformists  a  moral  impossi- 
bility. No  section  of  the  community  has 
been  more  law-abiding  than  Free  Church- 
men. But  it  has  come  to  this,  that  they 
can  see  no  hope  for  England  or  for  Prot- 
estantism in  England  save  in  the  policy 
of  Passive  Resistance  to  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  When  a  Nonconformist  deputa- 
tion waited  on  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  put  their  case  before  him. 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  speaking  for  the  English 
Free  Churches,  declared  that  to  this  act 
they  would  not  submit  But  Mr.  Balfour 
treats  the  gravest  issues  lightly,  and  it  is 
probable  that  for  such  a  statement  he 
cared  little.  Bishops  prophesied  freely 
that  the  agitation  would  soon  die  down. 
They  have  never  been  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  predictions.  The  agita- 
tion is  to-day  spreading  everywhere.  It 
is,  fortunately,  very  seldom  that  the  English 
people  is  on  the  side  of  resistance  to  the 
law.  But  to-day,  in  the  great  citizens' 
meetings,  the  fiercest  cheering  is  reserved 
for  the  declaration  of  Passive  Resist- 
ance. Among  the  magistrates  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
law,  scores  have  already  declared  that 
they  will  not  pay  this  rate.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Edwyn  Holt,  of  Manchester, 
resigned  certain  high  public  offices  and 
paid  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  sooner 
than  be  a  party  to  levying  this  rate  ;  and 
Mr.  Holt  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  Manchester  citizens.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sheffield  is  prepared  to  lay 
down  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  that  city 
sooner  than  pay  a  sectarian  rate.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  is  Dr. 
John  Manie,  of  Mansfield  College,  who 
was  so  recently  honored  at  Yale  with  a 
doctor's  degree.  Dr.  Manie  is  now  the 
treasurer    of    the    Passive    Resistance 
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League.  In  Leeds  at  one  meeting  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  names  were  enrolled 
pledged  to  resist  the  kw.  At  Coventry 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  took  the 
same  stand.  Well-known  members  of  Par- 
liament are  public  advocates  of  the  move- 
ment There  is  no  considerable  town 
where  knots  of  men  are  not  engaged  in 
what  is  likely  to  prove  a  bitter  and  des- 
perate struggle.  From  Oxford  and  from 
Cambridge  notable  manifestoes  have  been 
put  forth  stating  the  case  for  resistance 
and  indicating  the  conscientious  motives 
that  lie  behind  the  policy.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  during  the  next  six  months  there 
will  be  interesting  and  exciting  devel- 
opments. Rumors  have  already  gone 
abroad  that  the  Government  will  proclaim 
the  Passive  Resistance  League,  and  pro- 
hibit public  meetings  under  its  auspices. 
It  is  even  reported  that  criminal  prosecu- 


tion will  be  established  and  that  some  Non- 
conformist leaders  will  suffer.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  The  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  country  are  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  behind  the  Free  Churches. 
A  new  feature  in  the  agitation  was  seen 
in  the  recent  enormous  demonstration  in 
Hyde  Park  against  the  bill  for  London. 
Nonconformity  and  the  working  classes 
made  a  great  fighting  alliance.  Not  far 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  ac- 
claimed the  speakers  and  cheered  enthu- 
siastically the  most  uncompromising  senti- 
ments. The  Government,  in  carrying  out 
the  clerical  policy,  has  overreached  itselL 
It  has  legislated  what  it  cannot  admin- 
ister ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  we  shall 
witness  another  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  no  act  can  be  operative  that  has  not  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  people  behind  it. 

London,  EiiRlancL 


The  Forest:   More  About  Woods  Indians' 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  TraiV  "Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 


IT  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
I  offer  you  only  the  best  of  my 
subject  A  people  counts  for  what 
it  does  well.  Also  I  instance  men  of 
standing  in  the  loose  Indian  body  politic. 
A  traveler  can  easily  discover  the  reverse 
of  the  medal.  These  have  their  shirks, 
their  do-nothings,  their  men  of  small 
account,  just  as  do  other  races.  I  have 
no  thought  of  glorifying  the  noble  red 
man,  nor  of  claiming  for  him  a  freedom 
from  human  imperfection — even  where  his 
natural  quality  and  training  count  the 
most — greater  than  enlightenment  has 
been  able  to  reach. 

In  my  experience  the  honesty  of  the 
Woods  Indian  is  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  sense  of  mine  and  thine  is  strongly 
forced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  North 
Woods  life.  A  man  is  always  on  the 
move,  he  is  always  exploring  the  unknown 
countries.  Manifestly,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  transport  the  entire  sum  of  his 
worldly  effects.  The  implements  of  win- 
ter are  a  burden  in  summer.  Also  the 
return  journey  from  distant  shores  must 
be  provided  for  by  food  stations  to  be 
^Copyright,  1901,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


relied  on.  The  solution  of  these  needs  is 
the  cache. 

And  the  cache  is  not  a  literal  term  at 
all.  It  conceals  nothing.  Rather  does  it 
hold  aloft  m  long-legged  prominence,  for 
the  inspection  of  all  who  pass,  what  the 
owner  has  seen  fit  to  leave  behind.  A 
heavy  platform  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  frustrate  the  investigations  of 
animals  is  all  that  is  required.  Visual 
concealment  is  unnecessary,  because  in 
the  North  Country  a  cache  is  sacred.  On 
it  may  depend  the  life  of  a  man.  He 
who  leaves  provisions  must  find  them  on 
his  return,  for  he  may  reach  them  starving, 
and  the  length  of  his  out-journey  may 
depend  on  his  certainty  of  relief  at  this 
point  on  his  in-journey.  So  men  passing 
touch  not  his  hoard,  for  some  day  they 
may  be  in  the  same  fix,  and  a  precedent 
is  a  bad  thing. 

Thus  in  parts  of  the  wildest  countries 
of  northern  Canada  I  havd  unexpectedly 
come  upon  a  birch  canoe  in  capsized  sus- 
pension between  two  trees ;  or  a  whole 
bunch  of  snow-shoes  depending  fruitlike 
beneath  the  fans  of  a  spruce ;  or  a  tangle 
of  steel  traps  thrust  into  the  crevice  of  a 
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tree  root ;  or  a  supply  of  pork  and  flour 
swathed  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  occupy- 
ing in  state  a  high  bier.  These  things  we 
have  passed  by  reverently,  as  symbols  of 
a  people's  trust  in  its  kind. 

The  same  sort  of  honesty  holds  in 
r^^rd  to  smaller  things.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  leave  in  my  camp  firearms, 
fishing-rods,  utensils  valuable  from  a 
woods  point  of  view,  even  a  watch  or 
money.  Not  only  have  I  never  lost  any- 
thing in  that  manner,  but  once  an  Indian 
lad  followed  me  some  miles  after  the 
morning's  start  to  restore  to  me  a  half- 
dozen  trout  flies  I  had  accidentally  left 
behind. 

It  might  be  readily  inferred  that  this 
quality  carries  over  into  the  subtleties,  as 
indeed  is  the  case.  Mr.  MacDonald,  of 
Brunswick  House,  once  discussed  with 
me  the  system  of  credits  carried  on  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  the  trappers. 
Each  family  is  advanced  goods  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  debt  is  to  be  paid 
from  the  season's  catch. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  lose  a  good 
deal,**  I  ventured.  "  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than  for  an  Indian  to  take  his  two 
hundred  dollars'  worth  and  disappear  in 
the  woods.  You'd  never  be  able  to  find 
him." 

Mr.  MacDonald's  reply  struck  me,  for 
the  man  had  twenty  years'  trading  experi- 
ence. 

,     "  I  have   never,"  said  he,  "  in  a  long 
woods  life,  known  but  one  Indian  liar." 

This  my  own  limited  woods  wandering 
has  proved  to  be  true  to  a  sometimes 
almost  ridiculous  extent.  The  most  trivial 
statement  of  fact  can  be  relied  on,  pro- 
vided it  is  given  outside  of  trade  or 
•  enmity  or  absolute  indifference.  The 
Indian  loves  to  fool  the  tenderfoot  But 
a  sober,  measured  statement  you  can 
conclude  is  accurate.  And  if  an  Indian 
promises  a  thing,  he  will  accomplish  it. 
He  expects  you  to  do  the  same.  Watch 
your  lightest  words  carefully,  an'  you 
would  retain  the  respect  of  your  red 
associates. 

On  our  way  to  the  Hudson  Bay  we 
rashly  asked  Peter,  towards  the  last,  when 
we  should  reach  Moose  Factory.  He 
deliberated. 

"  T'ursday,"  said  he. 

Things  went  wrong.  Thursday  supplied 


a  head  wind.  We  had  jibsolutely  no 
interest  in  reaching  Moose  Factory  next 
day.  The  next  week  would  have  done  as 
well  But  Peter,  deaf  to  expostulation, 
entreaty,  and  command,  kept  us  traveling 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  after  twelve 
at  night.  We  couldn't  get  him  to  stop. 
Finally  he  drew  the  canoes  ashore. 

"  Moose-am ik  quarter  hour,"  said  he. 

He  had  kept  his  word. 

The  Ojibway  possesses  a  great  pride, 
which  the  unthinking  can  ruffle  quite 
unconsciously  in  many  ways.  Conse- 
quently the  Woods  Indian  is  variously 
described  as  a  good  guide  or  a  bad  one. 
The  difference  lies  in  whether  you  suggest 
or  command. 

"  Peter,  you've  got  to  make  Chicawgun 
to-night  Get  a  move  on  you  1"  will  bring 
you  sullen  service,  and  probably  breed 
kicks  on  the  grub  supply,  which  is  the 
immediate  precursor  of  mutiny. 

"  Peter,  it's  a  long  way  to  Chicawgun. 
Do  you  think  we  make  him  to-night  ?"  on 
the  other  hand,  will  earn  you  at  least  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  question. 
And  if  Peter  says  you  can,  you  will. 

For  the  proper  man  the  Ojibway  takes 
a  great  pride  in  his  woodcraft,  the  neat- 
ness of  his  camps,  the  savory  quality  of 
his  cookery,  the  expedition  of  his  travel, 
the  size  of  his  packs,  the  patience  of  his 
endurance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  be 
as  sullen,  inefficient,  stupid,  and  vindictive 
as  any  man  of  any  race  on  earth.  I  sup- 
pose the  faculty  of  getting  along  with  men 
is  largely  inherent  Certainly  it  is  blended 
of  many  subtleties.  To  be  friendly,  to 
retain  respect,  to  praise,  to  preserve  au- 
thority, to  direct  and  yet  to  leave  detail, 
to  exact  what  is  due  and  yet  to  deserve 
it — these  be  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and 
cannot  be  taught 

In  general  the  Woods  Indian  is  sober. 
He  cannot  get  whisky  regularly,,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  have  often  seen  the  better  class 
of  Ojibways  refuse  a  drink,  saying  that 
they  did  not  care  for  it  He  starves  well, 
and  keeps  going  on  nothing  long  after 
hope  is  vanished.  He  is  patient,  yea  very 
patient,  under  toil,  and  so  accomplishes 
great  journeys,  overcomes  great  difficul- 
ties, and  does  great  deeds  by  means  of 
this  handmaiden  of  genius.  According 
to  his  own  standards  is  he  clean.  To  be 
sure,  his  baths  are  not  numerous,  nor  his 
laundry  days  many,  but  he  never  cooks 
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until  he  has  washed  his  hands  and  arms 
to  the  very  shoulders.  Other  details 
would  but  corroborate  the  impression  of 
this  instance — that  his  ideas  differ  from 
ours,  as  is  his  right,  but  that  he  lives 
up  to  his  ideas.  Also  is  he  hospitable, 
expecting  nothing  in  return.  After  your 
canoe  is  afloat  and  your  paddle  in  the 
river,  two  or  three  of  his  youngsters  will 
splash  in  after  you  to  toss  silver  fish  to 
your  necessities.  And  so  always  he  will 
wait  until  this  last  moment  of  departure 
in  order  that  you  will  not  feel  called  on  to 
give  him  something  in  return.  Which  is 
true  tact  and  kindliness,  and  worthy  of 
high  praise. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  strongly  enough 
insisted  that  the  Indian  nations  differ  as 
widely  from  one  another  as  do  unallied 
races.  We  found  this  to  be  true  even  in 
the  comparatively  brief  journey  from 
Chapleau  to  Moose.  After  pushing 
through  a  trackless  wilderness  without 
having  laid  eyes  on  a  human  being,  except- 
ing the  single  instance  of  these  French 
voyageurs  going  Heaven  knows  where,  we 
were  anticipating  pleasurably  our  encoun- 
ter with  the  traders  at  the  Factory,  and 
naturally  supposed  that  Peter  and  Jacob 
would  be  equally  pleased  at  the  chance  of 
visiting  with  their  own  kind.  Not  at  all. 
When  we  reached  Moose,  our  Ojibways 
wrapped  themselves  in  a  mantle  of  dignity 
and  stalked  scornful  amidst  obsequious 
clans.  For  the  Ojibway  is  great  among 
Indians,  verily  much  greater  than  the 
Moose  River  Crees.  Had  it  been  a  ques- 
tion of  Rupert's  River  Crees,  with  their 
fierce  blood  laws,  their  conjuring  lodges, 
and  their  pagan  customs,  the  affair  might 
have  been  different. 

For,  mark  you,  the  Moose  River  Cree 
is  little  among  hunters,  and  he  conducts 
the  chase  miscellaneously  over  his  district, 
without  thought  to  the  preservation  of  the 
beaver,  and  he  works  in  the  hay  marshes 
during  the  summer,  and  is  short,  squab, 
and  dirty,  and  generally  ka-win-ni'Shushin. 
The  old  sacred  tribal  laws,  which  are 
better  than  a  religion  because  they  are 
practically  adapted  to  northern  life,  have 
among  them  been  allowed  to  lapse..  Trav- 
elers they  are  none,  nor  do  their  trappers 
get  far  from  the  Company's  pork-barrels. 
So  they  inbreed  ignobly  for  lack  of  out- 
side favor,  and  are  dying  from  the  face  of 
the  land  through  dire  diseases,  just  as 


their  reputations  haA  ?  already  died  from 
men's  respect. 

The  great  unwritten  law  of  the  forest  is 
that,  save  as  provision  during  legitimate 
travel,  one  may  not  hunt  in  his  neighbor's 
district  Each  trapper  has  assigned  him, 
or  gets  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  certain 
territorial  power.  In  his  land  he  alone 
may  trap.  He  knows  the  beaver-dams, 
how  many  animals  each  harbors,  how 
large  a  catch  each  will  stand  without 
diminution  of  the  supply.  So  the  fur  is 
made  to  last  In  the  southern  district 
this  division  is  tacitly  agreed  upon.  It  is 
not  etiquette  to  poach.  What  would 
happen  to  a  poacher  no  one  knows,  simply 
because  the  necessity  for  finding  out  has 
not  arisen.  Tawabinisdy  controls  from 
Batcha warning  to  Agawa.  There  old 
Waboos  takes  charge.  And  so  on.  But 
in  the  far  north  the  control  is  more  often 
disputed,  and  there  the  blood  law  still 
holds.  An  illegal  trapper  baits  his  snares 
with  his  life.  If  discovered,  he  is  sum- 
marily shot.     So  is  the  game  preserved. 

The  Woods  Indian  never  kills  waste- 
fully.  The  mere  presence  of  game  does 
not  breed  in  him  a  lust  to  slaughter  some- 
thing. Moderation  you  learn  of  him  first 
of  all.  Later,  provided  you  are  with  him 
long  enough  and  your  mind  is  open  to 
mystic  influence,  you  will  feel  the  strong 
impress  of  his  idea — that  the  animals  of 
the  forest  are  not  lower  than  man,  but  only 
different.  Man  is  an  animal  living  the 
life  of  the  forest ;  the  beasts  are  also  a' 
body  politic  speaking  a  different  language 
and  with  different  viewpoints.  Amik,  the 
beaver,  has  certain  ideas  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  life,  certain  habits  of  body,  and 
certain  bias  of  thought  His  scheme  of 
things  is  totally  at  variance  with  that  held  . 
by  Me-en-gan,  the  wolf,  but  even  to  us 
whites  the  two  are  on  a  parity.  Man  has 
still  another  system.  One  is  no  better 
than  another.  They  are  merely  different 
And  just  as  me-en-gan  preys  on  amik,  so 
does  man  kill  for  his  own  uses. 

Thence  are  curious  customs.  A  Rupert 
River  Cree  will  not  kill  a  bear  unless  he, 
the  hunter,  is  in  gala  attire,  and  then  not 
until  he  has  made  a  short  speech  in  which 
he  assures  his  victim  that  the  affair  is  not 
one  of  personal  enmity,  but  of  expedience, 
and  that  anyway  he,  the  bear,  will  be 
better  off  in  the  Hereafter.  And  then 
the  skull  is  cleaned  and  set  on  a  pole  near 
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running  w^ter,  there  to  remain  during 
twelve  moons.  Also  at  the  tail  root  of  a 
newly  deceased  beaver  is  tied  a  thong 
braided  of  red  wool  and  deerskin.  And 
many  other  curious  habitudes  which  would 
be  of  slight  interest  here.  Likewise  do 
they  conjure  up  by  means  of  racket  and 
fasting  the  familiar  spirits  of  distant 
friends  or  enemies,  and  on  these  spirits 
fasten  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

From  this  it  may  be  deduced  that  mis- 
sionary work  has  not  been  as  thorough 
as  might  be  hoped.  That  is  true.  The 
Woods  Indian  loves  to  sing,  and  possesses 
quaint  melodies,  or  rather  intonations,  of 
his  own.  But  especially  does  he  delight 
in  the  long-drawn  wail  of  some  of  our 
old-fashioned  hymns.  The  church  oflen- 
est  reaches  him  through  them.  I  know 
nothing  stranger  than  the  sight  of  a  little 
half-lit  church,  filled  with  Indians  sway- 
ing unctuously  to  and  fro  in  the  rhythm 
of  a  cadence  old  Watts  would  have  recog- 
nized with  difficulty.  The  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  performance  is  not  remarkable, 
but  perhaps  it  does  as  a  starting-point 

Exactly  how  valuable  the  average  mis- 
sionary work  is  I  have  been  puzzled  to 
decide.  Perhaps  the  church  needs  more 
intelligence  in  the  men  it  sends  out.  The 
evangelist  is  usually  filled  with  narrow, 
preconceived  notions  as  to  the  proper 
physical  life.  He  squeezes  his  savage 
into  log  houses,  boiled  shirts,  and  boots. 
When  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  his 
tuberculosis  crop  well  started,  he  offers 
as  compensation  a  doctrinal  religion, 
admirably  adapted  to  us  who  have  within 
reach  of  century-trained  perceptions  a 
thousand  of  the  subtler  associations  a 
savage  can  know  nothing  about  If  there 
is  enough  glitter  and  tin  steeple  and  high- 
sounding  office  and  gilt  good  behavior 
card  to  it,  the  red  man's  pagan  heart  is 
tickled  in  its  vanity,  and  he  dies  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity — and  of  a  filth  his  out-of- 
door  life  has  never  taught  him  how  to 
avoid.  The  Indian  is  like  a  raccoon  ;  in 
his  proper  surroundings  he  is  clean  mor- 
ally and  physically,  because  he  knows 
how  to  be  so  ;  but  in  a  cage  he  is  filthy, 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  be 
otherwise. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing missionary  work;  only  the  stupid 
missionary  work  one  most  often  sees  in 
the  North.     Surely  Christianity  should  be 


adaptable  enough  in  its  little  things  to  fit 
any  people  with  its  great  It  seems  hard 
for  some  men  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
essential  for  a  real  Christian  to  wear  a 
plug  hat  One  God,  love,  kindness,  char- 
ity, honesty,  right  living,  may  thrive  as 
well  in  the  wigwam  as  in  a  four-square 
house — provided  you  let  them  wear  moc- 
casins and  a  capote  wherewith  to  keep 
themselves  warm  and  vital. 

Tawabinisdy  must  have  had  his  relig- 
ious training  at  the  hands  of  a  good  man. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  aboriginal  virtue 
and  skill,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what 
I  have  before  said  of  him,  and  had  gained 
in  addition  certain  of  the  gentle  qualities. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  gauge  exactly 
the  extent  of  his  religious  understandings 
for  Tawabinisdy  is  a  silent  individual  and 
possesses  very  little  English,  but  I  do 
know  that  his  religious  feeling  was  deep 
and  reverent  He  never  swore  in  Eng- 
lish ;  he  did  not  drink ;  he  never  traveled 
or  hunted  or  fished  on  Sunday  when  he 
could  possibly  help  it  These  virtues  he 
wore  modestly  and  unassumingly  as  an 
accustomed  garment  Yet  he  was  the 
most  gloriously  natural  man  I  have  ever 
met 

The  main  reliance  of  his  formalism 
when  he  was  off  in  the  woods  seemed  to 
be  a  little  tattered  volume,  which  he  pe- 
rused diligently  all  Sunday,  and  wrapped 
carefully  in  a  strip  of  oiled  paper  during 
the  rest  of  the  week.  One  day  I  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  this  book  while  its 
owner  was  away  after  spring  water.  Every 
alternate  page  was  in  the  phonetic  Indian 
symbols,  of  which  more  hereafter.  The 
rest  was  in  French,  and  evidently  a  trans- 
lation. Although  the  volume  was  of 
Roman  Catholic  origin,  creed  was  con- 
spicuously subordinated  to  the  needs  of 
the  class  it  aimed  to  reach.  A  confession 
of  faith,  quite  simply,  in  One  God,  a 
Saviour,  a  Mother  of  Heaven  ;  a  number 
of  Biblical  extracts  rich  in  imagery  and 
applicability  to  the  experience  of  a  woods 
dweller;  a  dozen  simple  prayers  of  the 
kind  the  natural  man  would  oftenest  find 
occasion  to  express — a  prayer  for  sickness, 
for  bounty,  for  fair  weather,  for  ease  of 
travel,  for  the  smiling  face  of  Providence ; 
and  then  some  hymns.  To  me  the  selec- 
tion secimed  most  judicious.  It  answered 
the  needs  of  Tawabinisdy's  habitual  expe- 
riences, and  so  the  red  man  was  a  good 
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and  consistent  convert.  Irresistibly  I 
was  led  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  any 
one  trying  to  get  Tawabinisay  to  live  in 
a  house,  to  cut  cord  wood  with  an  ax,  to 
roost  on  a  hard  bench  under  a  tin  steeple, 
£o  wear  stiff  shoes,  and  to  quit  forest 
roamings. 

The  written  language  mentioned  above 
you  will  see  often  in  the  Northland. 
Whenever  an  Indian  band  camps,  it 
blazes  a  tree  and  leaves  as  record  for 
those  wh  )  may  follow  a  message  written 
in  the  phonetic  character.  I  do  not 
understand  exactly  the  philosophy  of  it, 
but  I  gather  that  each  sound  has  a  symbol 
of  its  own,  like  shorthand,  and  that 
therefore  even  totally  different  languages 
such  as  Ojibway,  the  Wood  Cree,  or  the 
Hudson  Bay  Eskimo,  may  all  be  written 
in  the  same  character.  It  was  invented 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  priest. 
So  simple  is  it,  and  so  needed  a  method 
of  intercommunication,  that  its  use  is  now 
practically  universal.  Even  the  young- 
sters understand  it,  for  they  are  early 
instructed  in  its  mysteries  daring  the  long 
winter  evenings.  There  follows  a  message 
I  copied  from  a  spruce-tree  two  hundred 
miles  from  anywhere  on  the  Mattdgami 
River. 


J  S  t.- 


^  i 
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Besides  this  are  numberless  formal 
symbols  in  constant  use.  Forerunners 
on  a  trail  stick  ai  twig  in  the  ground  whose 
point  indicates  exactly  the  position  of  the 
sun.  Those  who  follow  are  able  to  esti- 
mate, by  noting  how  far  beyond  the  spot 
the  twig  points  to  the  sun  has  traveled, 
how  long  a  period  of  time  has  elapsed. 
A  stick  pointed  in  any  given  direction 


^  r 


A  short  journey     A  medium  journey     A  long  journey 

tells  the  route,  of  course.  Another  planted 
upright  across  the  first  shows  by  its  posi- 
tion how  long  a  journey  is  contemplated. 


A  little  sack  suspended  at  the  end  of  the 
pointer  conveys  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  larder,  lean  or  fat,  according 
as  the  little  sack  contains  more  or  less 
gravel  or  sand.  A  shred  of  rabbit-skin 
means  starvation.  And  so  on  in  variety 
useless  in  any  but  an  ethnological  work. 

The  Ojibway 's  tongue  is  soft,  and  full 
of  decided  lisping  and  sustained  hissing 
sounds.  It  is  spoken  with  somewhat  of 
a  sing-song  drawl  We  always  had  a 
fancy  that  somehow  it  was  of  forest  growth, 
and  that  its  syllables  were  intended  in  the 
scheme  of  things  to  blend  with  the  woods 
noises,  just  as  the  feathers  of  the  mother 
partridge  blend  with  the  woods  colors. 
In  general,  it  is  polysyllabic.  That  ap- 
plies especially  to  concepts  borrowed  of 
the  white  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ojibways  describe  in  monosyllables  many 
ideas  we  could  express  only  in  phrase. 
They  have  a  single  word  for  the  notion, 
Place- where  -  an  -  animal  -  slept-  last-  night. 
Our  "  lair,"  "  form,"  etc.,  do  not  mean 
exactly  that  Its  genius,  moreover,  in- 
clines to  a  flexible  verb  form,  by  which 
adjectives  and  substantives  are  often 
absorbed  into  the  verb  itself,  so  that  one 
beautiful  singing  word  will  convey  a 
whole  paragraph  of  information.  My  little 
knowledge  of  it  is  so  entirely 
empirical  that  it  can  possess 
small  value. 

rin  concluding  these  desultory 
remarks,  I  want  to  tell  you  of 
a  very  curious  survival  among 
the  Ojibways  and  Otliwas  of 
the  Georgian  Bay.  It  seems 
that  some  hundreds  of  years  ago 
these  ordinarily  peaceful  folk  descended  on 
the  Iroquois  in  what  is  now  New  York,  and 
massacred  a  village  or  so.  Then,  like  small 
boys  who  have  thrown  only  too  accurately 
at  the  delivery  wagon,  they  scuttled  back 
home  again.  Since  that  time  they  have 
lived  in  deadly  fear  of  retribution.  The 
Iroquois  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  even  to-d^y 
the  (Georgian  Bay  Indians  are  subject  to 
periodical  spasms  of  terror.  Some  wild- 
eyed  and  imaginative  youth  sees  at  sunset 
a  canoe  far  down  the  horizon.  Immedi- 
ately the  villages  are  abandoned  in  haste, 
and  the  entire  community  moves  up  to 
the  headwaters  of  streams,  there  to  lurk 
until  convinced  that  all  danger  is  past 
It  does  no  good  to  tell  these  benighted 
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savages  that  they  are  safe  from  vengeance, 
at  least  in  this  world;  The  dreaded  name 
of  Iroquois  is  potent  even  across  the 
centuries. 

[to  be  continued] 

The  editors  are  sure  that  the  readers 
of  "  The  Forest  "  will  mourn  the  loss  of 
Deuce.  Many  of  them  have,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  White  or  the  editors,  expressed  a  real 
personal  interest  in  Deuce,  whose  por- 
trait, by  the  way,  appeared  in  the  June 
Magazine  number  of  The  Outlook.  Mr. 
'White,  who  is  now  exploring  a  little-known 
part  of  California,  writes  us : 

•'  We  crossed  the  Kern  alkali  desert ; 
the  day  turned  out  the  worst  in  ten  years. 
My  two  companions  and  myself  gnve  him 
all  our  shares  of  water  as  well  as  his  own  ; ' 
we  carried  him  in  front  of  our  saddles ; 
we  even  walked  afoot  carrying  him  in 


our  saddle-blanket  In  this  way  we  got 
him  to  a  cotton  wood-tree  and  a  little 
muddy  water.  The  others  then  pushed 
on  with  all  the  horses.  I  stayed  with  the 
dog  and  did  all  I  could  for  him,  but  it 
was  no  use.     The  others  pushed  on  to  a 

water-tank.     There  R fell  from  his 

horse,  and  T was  done  up.     I  lay 

flat  under  a  busn  for  three  hours  until 

R got   back   with  water.     You   can 

get  some  idea  of  the  heat  from 'the  fact 
that  the  brass  buckle  on  my  belt,  rven  in  the 
shade^  got  30  hot  I  could  barely  touch  it. 

"  Poor  Deuce  I  h^  was  game  to  the  end. 
He  was  pluckier,  had  more  intelligence, 
faithfulness,  and  affection  than  most  men 
are  capable  of.  In  the  dog  heaven  he 
must  be  in  the  best  of  it,  pointing  par- 
tridge and  quail  without  number,  romping 
in  the  surf,  climbing  the  trails,  as  he  loved. 
But  I  know  he  misses  the  pat  of  my  hand." 


Speaking  of  Charity 

By  Marguerite  Merington 


THE  little  minister  walked  home 
with  me  from  choir-practicing. 
He  was  full  of  plans  for  re-roofing 
his  church  and  adding  backs  to  the  planks 
that,  bridged  between  boulders,  form  the 
unrestful  seats  for  worshipers  at  Ingo- 
nish.  To  raise  the  necessary  funds,  he 
thought,  our  Brooklyn  lawyer  might  be 
induced  to  give  a  lecture  on  Shakespeare 
or  something  to  the  native  fisherfolk,  rein- 
forced by  the  handful  of  summer  colonists 
within  hailing  or  sailing  distance.  To  all 
of  which  I  cheerfully  assented,  though, 
when  he  suggested  my  broaching  the 
project  to  Mr.  Jevons,  *•  Ask  him  your- 
self," I  replied. 

It  was  as  beautiful  an  evening  as  one 
may  see  on  the  Cape  Breton  coast  A 
fleecy  little  cloud  left  over  from  noonday 
hung  over  the  squat  flgure  of  Ingonish 
Light,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch 
housewife  in  a  celestial  nightcap.  In  the 
far  west  a  steady  golden  glow  threw  into 
bold  relief  the  dark  chain  of  hills  that 
anchor  Cape  Smoky  to  the  shore.  Over 
the  meadows  came  pungent  whiffs  from 
the  stages  where  innumerable  cod  were 
drying  ready  for  their  apotheosis  through 
the  medium  of  the  prandial  iish-ball  into 
the  tissue  of  New  England  conscience  and 


philosophy.  I  sat  outside  op  the  cool 
doorstep,  while  in  the  stuffy  parlor  of 
Castle  Macallum  the  minister  sought  the 
lawyer  and  the  lawyer's  wife,  reading 
their  week-old  papers  from  the  States. 

They  heard  him  out  in  silence — an  omi- 
nous sign,  since,  had  these  worthy  people 
approved  the  plan,  they  would  have  picked 
it  to  pieces,  as  their  wont  was,  before 
making  it  their  own.  Unencouraged, 
therefore,  the  little  man  ended  his  petition 
lamely,  with  a  text  that  did  not  apply. 

My  eye  was  fixed  on  the  mowing- 
machine  that  stood  in  the  haphazard 
manner  of  the  Cape,  its  teeth  ingenuously 
shed  beside  it,  patiently  rusting  in  the 
evening  dew,  but  I  felt  in  my  backbone 
that  Mr.  Jevons  had  removed  his  glasses 
from  his  commanding  nose  and  was  ges- 
ticulating with  them  in  a  way  that  on 
cross-examination  has  made  a  self-con- 
victed liar  of  many  a  good  man  and  true. 

"  Young  man  1"  A  pause.  "  Young 
man  1" 

By  the  shuffle  of  his  boots  and  the  un- 
easy creaking  of  his  chair  a  blind  person 
could  have  seen  that  the  very  young  man 
addressed  was  trying  to  look  superior  to 
his  first  incumbency  and  failing  dismally. 

**  Young  man,  if  my  understanding  did 
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not  belie  me,  last  Sunday  you  preached  a 
sermon  in  defense  of — I  might  almost  say, 
advocating — Charity  I" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Jevons.  I'm  so  glad 
you  were  awake — I  mean,  glad  you  were 
present  1  As  St.  Paul  says  anent  Char- 
ity—" 

"  I  know  what  St  Paul  has  to  say  anent 
it,  by  which  I  suppose  you  mean  about 
it  I  knew  what  St.  Paul  had  to  say  of 
Charity  before  you  were  born  1  But  you 
took  upon  yourself  to  supplement  St 
Paul's  brief  with  some  miscellaneous  com- 
ments of  your  own  on  what  you  were 
pleased  to  term  the  Duty  of  Giving  l" 

"  Assuredly,  Mr.  Jevons.  As  Chris- 
tians, assuredly  it  is  our  manifest  duty — 
yours  and  mine,  sir — to  Give  1" 

"  Manifest  to  whom,  sir  ?  I  know  my 
own  duty,  I  may  be  permitted  to  believe. 
I  don't  need  a  lad  of  your  youth  and 
inexperience  to  point  out  to  me  my  duty  I 
And  as  a  busy  man,  and  a  perhaps  not 
wholly  useless  member  of  the  community, 
I  have  not  time  to  hear  what  you  may 
conceive  your^  to  be.  However,  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  you  really  be- 
lieve— for  I-credit  you  with  sincerity — " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jevons  I  Indeed, 
I—" 

"With  sincerity  I — you  really  believe 
that  provident  folk  should  be  admonished, 
nay,  bullyragged,  into  bestowing  the  sub- 
stance accumulated  by  their  frugality  and 
thrift  upon  the  wasteful,  contemptible 
creatures  that  are  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
the  dregs  of  humanity,  the  Poor  ?" 

"  Admonished,  Mr.  Jevons ;  not  bully- 
ragged 1  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
I—" 

"  Don't  take  refuge  in  that,  young  man  I 
When  you  pound  the  cushions  and  lay 
down  pulpit-law  to  the  simple  souls  of 
Ingonish,  without  allowing  the  other  side 
of  the  case  to  be  presented  to  them,  what 
is  that,  I  ask  you,  but  intellectual,  rhe- 
torical bullyragging  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Jevons — not  that  I 
concede  your  point,  sir  I  but  to  come  back 
to  Charity:  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the 
outcast,  however  they  may  have  become 
so,  we  have  them  always  with  us,  and  we 
oughtn't  to  1 — I  mean,  we  ought  to  I — er, 
I  should  say,  assuredly  in  some  form 
they  have  to  live  and  be  provided  for." 

"  Not  necessarily  to  live  and  be  pro- 
vided for  I     Certainly  not  at  my  expense," 


"My  ^ar  sirl  You  don't  mean — 
You  wouldn't  see  them —  No,  no,  Mr. 
Jevons,  I  can't  believe  that  of  you  I  You 
must  be  joking,  sir.  If  you'll  allow  me, 
I'll  read  you  a  passage  concerning  Char- 
ity. Like  the  poor,  I  have  it  always  with 
me — ha,  ha,  ha  I"  From  the  nervous 
laugh  that  filled  in  the  hiatus,  I  knew  that 
the  little  man  was  fishing  among  the 
brown  hackles  in  his  pocket  for  his  Bible. 
"Ah,  here  it  is!  Ecclesiastes,  eleven, 
first  About  casting  thy  bread  upon  the 
wat— " 

"  Stop,  sir  I  Pray  understand  that  the 
foodstuffs  left  over  from  my  table  are  not 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  ravings 
of  some  mentally  disqualified  old  Hebrew 
prophet" 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Jevons  I  There  is  no 
strain  of  mental  disqualification,  nor 
indeed  of  prophecy,  in  Qoh^leth.  Eccle- 
siastes, you  know,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Solomon,  and  who — " 

"  There  you  go.  May  or  may  not  have 
been  1  These  are  the  facts  on  which  theo- 
logians try  to  establish  law." 

"  Moral  law,  Mr.  Jevons,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  legal  law, 
nor,  indeed,  with  fact  I  Besides,  in  addi- 
tion to  Qoh^leth,  there  are  other  authori- 
ties for  almsgiving.  For  example,  our 
old  friend  St  Paul,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  God  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver,  saith  St  Paul,  who,  you 
will  remember,  was  by  no  means  an  exclu- 
sivist,  and — " 

.  Mr.  Jevons  remembered  nothing  of 
the  kind.  "Young  man,  I' am  sixty 
years  old,"  he  began,  albeit  wearing  his 
age  so  debonairly  as  to  render  it  the 
shabbiest  of  shifts  in  argument  "  I  am 
sixty  years  old,  and  all  my  life  I  have 
been  an  ass,  sir — an  ass  I  Giving  right 
and  left  in  charity  1  But  I  have  come  to 
my  senses  at  last  1  Henceforth  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  for  the  benefit  of  no 
man  but  myself  I  Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Jevons  I"  The 
minister's  tone  was  tearful ;  he  was  recall- 
ing how,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  into 
the  rusty  tin  pie-plate  that  serves  Ingonish 
for  alms-basin  the  lawyer  had  dropped  an 
unprepossessing  wad,  which,  when  tenderly 
stroked  out  after  service,  had  shown  itseft 
a  bill  of  generous  denomination. 

"  I  understand,  sir,  but  natheless— " 

"  I  am  glad  you  do,  sir  I" 
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"But  nathdess  I  cling  to  ray  tenets, 
and  shall  continue  to  preach  them  to  my 
flock."     • 

"  Of  course  you  will,  my  boy  I  I  don't 
expect  my  having  been  an  ass  to  hinder 
you  from  proving  yourself  one  l" 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  a  nobler 
example,  Mr.  Jevons." 

"  And  though  pitiably,  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong,  you  at  any  rate  have  the  merit  of 
being  consistent"  The  rustle  of  an  inter- 
rupted "  Eagle  "  warned  the  petitioner  that 
his  case  was  closed. 

"  Er — assuredly — good-night,  Mr.  Jev- 
ons,  and  God  bless  you,  sir." 

"Going?  GkK)d-nighttoyou, sir.  Good- 
night 1" 

"Have  you  arranged  about  your  lec- 
ture," I  asked,  as  the  little  minister  passed 
out 

"  We  didn't  get  to  that,"  he  answered, 
with  professional  cheeriness,  hurrying 
down  the  pebbly  path. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  squint-eyed 
woman  called. 

A  jaunty  sailor  hat  of  cast-ofF  summer 
tourist  elegance,  the  jetted  velvet  jacket 
over  her  shabby  gingham  dress,  betokened 
the  occasion  of  a  company-mannerliness 
that  in  Cape  Breton  we  usually  reserve 
for  funerals.  When  we  had  installed  her 
in  the  one  arm,  though  far  from  easy, 
chair  the  Castle's  hospitality  affords,  she 
produced  a  crumpled  document,  dated 
that  morning,  in  the  minister's  hand,  and 
affirming  that  the  bearer,  having  a  con- 
sumptive husband  and  four  small  children 
to  support,  was  destitute  and  deserving 
of  all  charity. 

This  legend  Mr.  Jevons  read,  first  to 
himself,  then  slowly  and  severely  to  the 
bearer,  who  already  knew  ^it  by  heart. 
Then,  after  an  impressive  pause,  "  I  am 
sixty  years  old,"  he  rehearsed,  with  mourn- 
ful eloquence,  "  and  all  my  life  I  have 
been  an  ass,  madam — an  assl  Giving 
right  and  left  in  charity  1" 

Meanwhile  his  wife  sat  by,  loyally  striv- 
ing to  banish  all  sympathy  for  misfortune 
from  her  kindly  countenance.  The  third 
member  of  the  group  owns  shamelessly  to 
have  waived  all  theoretical  scruples,  and, 
knowing  the  moral  support  of  a  hand- 
clutch  on  the  weapon  that  fights  the  world, 
to  have  thrust  the  contents  of  her  purse 
into  the  toil-hardened  hand  that  hung 
limply  from  the  royal  jacket  sleeve.    One 


wandering  eye  shot  a  grateful  gleam  in 
her  direction,  but  its  unmated  fellow  stared, 
fixed  in  fascinated  bewilderment  upon  the 
orator.  At  last  "I  trust,"  ended  Mr. 
Jevons,  "  that  I  have  made  myself  clear," 
which  he  certainly  had  not  done.  "  I 
trust  you  gather  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
deprave  you  (addressing  you  as  an  aver- 
age sample  of  an  unprofitable  class  whose 
mere  existence  excites  in  the  bosom  of 
the  judicious  no  higher  feeling  than  con- 
tempt I) — to  deprave  you  with  a  gift  of 
money  ?"  Realizing  that  something  was 
expected  of  her,  the  average  sample  mut- 
tered an  inarticulate  assent 

"  Good  1"  cried  the  lawyer.  "  Then, 
eliminating  money,  what  is  it  you  need  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?" 

"Everything  I"  gasped  the  squint-eyed 
woman. 

The  lawyer  and  his  wife  exchanged 
glances  in  which  contempt  for  an  unprofit- 
able class  was  not  uppermost  Speaking 
with  one  voice,  they  said,  "  Come  1" 

I  followed,  as,  marshaling  her  like  a 
culprit  between  them,  they  led  across  the 
meadows  to  Macallum's  store. 

"  The  amount  of  her  husband's  credit  ?" 
was  demanded  of  King  John,  who  was 
found  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  making  up  his 
books. 

"  A  quarter-cantle  1" 

By  this  King  John,  who  is  a  master- 
fisherman,  meant  that  the  squint-eyed 
woman's  husband  was  entitled  to  redeem 
the  fourth  of  a  quintal  of  cod,  which  is 
the  coast  medium  of  exchange,  in  com- 
modities. 

By  a  whispered  transaction  between 
the  la^^er  and  King  John,  the  credit 
waxed  like  a  mustard-seed  till  it  included 
a  barrel  of  flour,  peas  and  beans  in  bags, 
potatoes  in  sacks,  bacon  by  the  yard, 
butter  by  the  tub,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  trea- 
cle in  proportion,  not  to  mention  sundry 
things  in  tins.  When  from  an  upper  shelf 
he  was  for  bringing  down  a  bottle  of 
Orientally  named  pickle,  expensive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  it  had  stood  unde- 
manded  in  stock,  Mrs.  Jevons  tugged  at 
her  husband's  sleeve  and  suggested  that 
for  their  own  sakes  the  poor  dears  must 
not  be  endued  with  false  notions  of 
luxury;  accordingly  the  lawyer  reluc- 
tantly compromised  on  several  pounds  of 
peppermint-drops  for  the  children,  and 
tobacco  for  the  consumptive  husband,  as 
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essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  Also, 
as  Maggie-the-Blacksmith's  Red-headed 
Angus,  who  keeps  cows,  opportunely  hap- 
pened in  for  something  to  chew,  to  him 
was  a  standing*  order  given  for  daily 
quarts  of  milk  to  be  furnished  to  these 
wards  of  Heaven. 

Ecky  Macallum  and  a  wheelbarrow 
accompanied  the  squint-eyed  woman  home. 

We  all  parted  for  the  night  in  some 
constraint,  making  conversationally  much 
of  very  ordinary  weather,  and  forbearing 
any  invidious  reference  to  Qoh^eth,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  Solomon,  and 


our  old  friend  St  Paul.  But  when  the 
lawyer  and  his  wife  had  shot  their  door- 
bolt  for  the  night,  on  the  third  member 
of  the  group  descended  the  spirit  of  mak- 
ing things  pleasant,  that,  quaintly  enough, 
however,  does  not  always  fay  with  making 
one's  self  popular.  Her  lips  to  their  key- 
hole, she  remarked :  '*  I  am  sixty  years 
old,  and  all  my  life  I  have  been  an  ass, 
sir! — an  asst  giving  right  and  left  in 
Charity—" 

A  heavy  boot  was  thrown  across  the 
floor,  followed  by  a  word  that  may  be  par- 
doned to  hot  bloodybut  never  in  cold  printl 


What  the   Post-Office  Might  Do 


By  James  L.  Cowles 


We  have  the  worst  postal  service  of  any  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world.  There  are  improvements  adopted  in 
Eng^land,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago,  which  we  have  not  yet  adopted  at  all  or  only 
partially  or  imperfectly.—/?.  H.  Dana,  "  The  Appoint- 
ment and  Tenure  of  Postmasters r 

ON  the  13th  of  May  a  gentleman 
presented  a  suit-case  at  the  Sub- 
Post-Station,  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  to  be  mailed 
to  New  Haven,  Connecticut  The  clerk 
eyed  him  curiously.  Baggage  is  seldom 
mailed  in  this  country,  save  perhaps  under 
Congressional  frank,  and  this  person  made 
no  pretense  to  Congressional  privileges. 
He  persisted  in  his  demand,  however, 
and  the  weight  of  the  parcel  was  found  to 
be  eleven  pounds  three  ounces. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  its  classi- 
fication and  the  consequent  postage.  Here 
the  stranger  became  greatly  troubled,  for 
he  quickly  discovered  that  his  tax  was  to 
be  determined,  not  by  the  cost  of  the 
service  to  be  rendered  his  parcel,  but  by 
the  character  of  its  contents.  What  differ- 
ence, he  asked,  would  it  make  in  the  cost 
of  handling  his  suit-case  whether  it  con- 
tained magazines  or  bound  books,  or 
seedling  potatoes,  or  pearled  barley  ?       ^ 

Why  should  the  tax  vary  from  sixteen 
cents  a  pound  on  general  merchandise  to 
eight  cents  a  pound  on  bound  books,  one 
cent  a  pound  on  magazines  posted  by 
publishers  to  newsdealers  and  publishers, 
four  cents  a  pound  on  magazines  sent  by 
one  private  hi  dividual  to  another,  and 
eight  cents  a  pound  on  magazines  posted 
by  a  printer  to  his  publisher  ? 


As  to  his  being  a  publisher  or  not, 
"  What  had  that  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
the  service  ?"  he  demanded.  Whose  busi- 
ness was  it  whether  he  intended  to  eat 
the  things  in  his  suit-case  or  to  plant 
them,  and  why  should  he  pay  sixteen 
cents  a  pound  postage  in  the  one  case  and 
eight  cents  a  pound  in  the  other  ? 

Once  more,  what  was  the  particular 
intent  of  the  law  of  18%  that  limited  the 
transport  of  general  merchandise  by  the 
post-office  to  four-pound  parcels  ?  Finally, 
why  should  he  be  obliged  to  give  up  his 
key  to  the  Government  in  order  to  entitle 
him  to  second,  third,  or  fourth  class  postal 
rates  ?  Was  the  object  of  the  post-office 
espionage  and  taxation,  or  was  its  end  the 
public  service? 

To  all  df  these  questions  the  only 
possible  reply  was,  '*  Such  is  the  law  and 
you  will  have  to  abide  by  it.  If  you 
would  mail  your  parcel  to  day,  you  must 
mail  it  letter  post  and  pay  letter-post  rates." 

But  there  still  remained  one  further 
recourse.  If  it  could  make  the  round 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  contem- 
plated Department  improvements  (?)  which 
are  to  reduce  the  weigl;t-limit  of  our 
parcels  post  conventions  from  eleven 
pounds  to  four  pounds  six  ounces,  our 
parcel  (brought  within  the  eleven-pound 
limit)  might  be  sent  to  New  Haven  via 
New  Zealand  or  Germany.  The  postage 
via  New  Zealand  would  be  $2.64 ;  via 
Germany,  $1.95. 

This  well  illustrates  the  railroad  adage, 
"The  longest  way  round,  the  cheapest 
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way  home  " — the  longest  haul,  the  cheap- 
est rate — and  probably  accounts  for  the 
recent  arrangements  extending  our  domes- 
tic service  to  Shanghai,  China,  the  intent 
undoubtedly  being  to  facilitate  communi- 
cations between  the  Post-OflBce  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  and  the  American 
publishers. 

To  the  ordinary  American,  however, 
promptness  and  despatch  are  usually  of 
some  importance,  and  it  was  therefore 
concluded  to  send  the  suit-case  to  New 
Haven  by  the  more  direct,  if  more  expen- 
sive, domestic  letter  post  Six  fifty-cent 
stamps,  one  eight-cent  stamp,  and  a  ten- 
cent  special  delivery  stamp  (costing  in  all 
$3.68)  were  accordingly  affixed  to  the 
right-hand  comer  of  the  package,  and 
about  5:30  p  m.  May  1 3  it  was  duly  mailed. 
At  thirteen  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock 
the  same  evening  it  was  delivered  at  91 
Park  Street,  New  Haven. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  our  experi- 
ment, for  a  few  days  later  there  came  to 
the  author  of  this  paper  a  letter  dated  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  18,  1903,  but  dictated 
apparently  in  Peking,  China,  Year  1.  The 
letter  was  signed  R.  J.  Wynne,  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General : 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  postal  service 
is  intended  for  the  mterchange  of  correspond- 
ence and  not  to  convey  freight  or  express 
matter. 

A  trunk  weighing  two  hundred  i>ounds,  if 
presented  for  mailine,  prepaid  at  the  letter 
rate  of  i>ostafi:e,  would  not  be  accepted  for 
mailing  were  tne  attention  of  the  Department 
called  to  it.  Section  3,879,  Revised  Statutes, 
is  as  follows:  No  package  weighing  more 
than  four  pounds  shall  be  received  for  con- 
veyance by  mail  except  books  published  or 
circulated  by  Congress.  The  Department 
does  not  at  present  enforce  the  limit  of  weight 
aeainst  mailable  matter  of  the  first  class  upon 
which  the  full  postage  is  prepaid. 

The  parcel  weighed  over  four  pounds 
and  it  was  express  matter. 

Now,  I  think  that  Section  3,789  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  was  abrogated,  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  both  first  and  second 
class  matter  fully  prepaid,  and  as  to  single 
books,  by  the  law  of  1885,  which  estab- 
lished the  Cent-a-pound  Publishers*  Post 
and  the  Two-cent-an  ounce  Letter  Post, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post- 
Office  are  in  accord  with  this  position.  In 
any  case,  the  above  letter  places  the  De- 
partment in  this  dilemma.  Either  it  does 
not  know  the  law  or  it  does  not  obey  the 


law.  If  it  be  true  that  the  great  publish- 
ing interest  of  this  country  is  doing  its 
business,  sending  out  periodicals  and 
newspapers  in  parcels  up  to  a  1 50-pound 
mail-sack  contrary  to  law  and  at  the  mere 
will  of  a  postal  official  who  is  knowingly 
disobeying  the  law,  it  would  seem  to  be 
time  that  the  public  should  know  it 

One  thing  is  made  certain.  The  Depart- 
ment has  placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  service  of  the  Post-Office  to 
mere  correspondence  and  to  a  weight- 
limit  of  not  more  than  four  pounds,  even 
on  correspondence  packets.  Post-Office 
Auditor  Castle  took  practically  this  same 
position  last  fall  in  his  speech  to  the  New 
England  Postmasters  at  Boston,  when  he 
earnestly  prayed  them  to  use  all  their 
influence  against  any  further  extension  of 
the  postal  service.  It  is  in  direct  accord 
with  the  thrice-repeated  statement  made 
by  the  ex-Chairman  of  the  House  Postal 
Committee,  Mr.  Loud,  of  California,  in 
each  of  the  reports  on  his  bills  attacking 
second-class  matter,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Post-Office  was  not  a  public  neces- 
sity, its  business  could  be  better  done  by 
private  corporations,  and,  finally,  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  Post-Office  is  a  wrong 
because  it  is  run  so  cheaply  and  so  well 
that  its  continuance  implies  its  extension 
and  advancement. 

It  is  this  powerful  opposition  to  postal 
advancement  and  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  Post-Office,  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  itself,  that  leaves 
us  subject  to  day  to  the  stigma  of  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Dana  that  we  have  the  worst 
postal  service  of  any  civilized  country  in 
the  world. 

Since  1885  our  postal  movement  has 
been  practically  one  step  forward,  two 
steps  back.  Never  in  any  corresponding 
period  of  the  world's  history  has  there 
been  such  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  carriers,  and  yet  since 
1885  there  has  been  no  decrease  whatever 
either  in  the  taxes  levied  by  the  carrying 
companies  on  the  Government  or  in  the 
postage.  Our  rcforwarding  service  has 
been  cut  down  to  first-class  matter.  The 
principle  that  the  Post-Office  should  be 
confined  to  correspondence  was  re-enacted 
again  in  1 896,  when  the  merchandise  post 
was  restricted  to  four-pound  parcels  at 
sixteen  cents  a  pound. 

Our  system  of  postal  insurance,  con- 
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fined  to  first-class  tnatter  and  to  a  $25 
indemnity,  is  little  more  than  a  farce. 
Our  one  step  taken  in  postal  advance- 
ment has  been  the  inauguration  of  free 
rural  delivery,  and  in  that  France  and 
Switzerland  preceded  us  by  upwards  of 
half  a  century. 

As  long  ago  as  1880,  Dr.  Stephan,  the 
great  Postmaster-General  of  Germany, 
called  round  him  the  representatives  of 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  estab- 
lished the  International  Parcels  Post 
Union.  To-day  this  service  covers  thirty- 
five  of  the  countries  of  the  World  Letter 
Post  Union,  and  more  than  half  the  civil- 
ized world,  but  not  the  United  States. 
Under  it  eleven-pound  parcels  go  to-day 
from  Germany  to  Italy  for  a  quarter,  to 
Egypt  for  forty-five  cents,  and,  by  virtue 
of  our  one  parcels  post  convention  with  a 
European  power,  to  the  United  States  for 
fifty-eight  cents  plus  our  surtax  of  five 
cents — in  all  sixty-three  cents. 

Switzerland  takes  eleven-pound  parcels 
from  any  post-office  in  the  Republic  to 
the  most  distant  chalet  on  the  farthest 
Swiss  Alp  for  eight  cents,  this  charge  also 
covering  an  indemnity  of  three  dollars  for 
a  delay  of  over  twenty-four  hours  beyond 
the  proper  delivery,  and  insurance  against 
loss  or  damage  up  to  three  dollars  a  kilo- 
gram. 

The  Swiss  post  takes  a  forty-four-pound 
packet  from  the  post-oflBce  to  the  address 
for  thirty-three  cents.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  weight  of  the  Swiss  parcel, 
and  its  only  limit  in  bulk  seems  to  be  the 
size  of  a  railway  car  door,  two  meters  in 
any  direction. 

The  German  post  would  have  taken  the 
suit-case — eleven  pounds — any  distance  up 
to  forty-six  English  miles  for  six  cents,  and 
greater  distances  within  the  combined  area 
of  Germany  and  Austria  for  twelve  cents. 
The  German  parcels  limit  is  fifty  kilos, 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  and  parcels 
up  to  this  weight  are  now  interchanged 
between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land by  post. 

France,  inaugurating  her  parcels  post 
with  a  three-kilo  weight-limit  in  1880, 
extended  the  limit  to  five  kilos  (eleven 
pounds)  in  1892,  and  to  ten  kilos  (twenty- 
two  pounds)  in  1897  ;  with  this  result: 
"  The  radical  measure  of  1897,  which 
involved  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  parcels,  proved 


a  success.  The  business  increased  very 
rapidly,  proving  once  more  that  cheap 
rates  of  postage  never  fail  to  gain  popular 
favor  and  that  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive tariff  largely  contributes  to  the  devel- 
opment of  traffic"* 

The  English  parcels  post  commenced 
operations  in  1883,  and  though  seriously 
hampered  by  the  eleven-pound  limit  im- 
posed by  the  railroad  power  in  Parliament 
and  heavily  burdened  by  the  railway  tax 
of  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  postage  on 
railroad-borne  parcels,  it  was  also  a  suc- 
cess ;  from  the  outset  checking  the  long- 
prevailing  extortions  of  the  private  carriers 
and  compelling  them  to  give  better  and 
cheaper  services.  The  English  railway 
rates  on  parcels  under  three  hundred 
pounds  weight,  called  "smalls,"  have 
been  increased  in  recent  years  from  four 
per  cent,  on  the  larger  parcels  up  to  five 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  smaller,  but  on 
parcels  of  eleven  pounds  and  under  sub- 
ject ^o  the  parcels  service  not  only  was 
no  increase  possible,  the  postal  rate  has 
been  decreased  by  a  third  on  all  these 
parcels  weighing  over  a  pound. 

The  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
earth  are  now  handling  in  their  domestic 
and  international  parcels  services  over 
375,000,000  a  year,  having  a  value  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  an  annual  interchange  of  some 
50,000,000  international  parcels  a  year. 
The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
international  service  last  year,  parcels 
received  and  despatched,  was  less  than 
150,000. 

As  long  ago  as  1901,  thirty-five  of  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  had  a  com- 
mon international  parcels  service ;  seven- 
teen, a  common  C.O.D.  service ;  thirty-one, 
a  common  service  for  the  interchange  of 
letters  and  boxes  of  declared  value ;  fif- 
teen issued  international  letters  of  identity ; 
nineteen  had  a  common  arrangement  con- 
cerning subscriptions  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  In  none  of  these  arrange- 
ments had  the  United  States  a  share. 
Her  parcels  post  conventions  with  a  few 
countries  amount  practically  to  nothing. 
And  yet  our  Consul  from  Formosa  writes : 
"  I  know  of  no  convenience  in  respect  to 
commercial  matters  that  our  Government 
could  offer  that  would  so  soon  show  a  prof- 
itable return  as  the  institution  of  a  parcels 
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post  with  the  East  The  .United  States  is 
noted  in  the  East  for  the  superiority  of 
its  small  manufactures.  Countless  cata- 
logues of  attractive  novelties  reach  the 
East,  and  the  magazines  and  trade  journals 
convince  us  that  our  wants  are  many ;  but 
so  complicated,  unreliable,  and  expensive 
are  the  private  express  services  that  one 
finds  it  impracticable  to  send  to  America 
for  anything  unless  the  amount  of  the 
order  is  sufficient  to  justify  having  the 
shipment  sent  by  freight.  ...  A  parcels 
post  service  to  the  East  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  and  directly  enlarge  the  sale 
of  our  small  manufactured  articles,  novel- 
ties, etc.,  to  the  East,  while,  indirectly,  by 
rendering  possible  the  cheap,  safe,  and 
speedy  transportation  of  samples,  it  would 
be  of  benefit  in  increasing  the  volume  of 
our  general  exports  which  are  shipped  to 
the  East  by  freight" 

As  to  the  inability  of  our  private  express 
companies  satisfactorily  to  perform  this 
service,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  bStter 


evidence  than  the  following  reply  by  a 
New  York  forwarding  company  to  a 
Connecticut  manufacturer  not  long  ago  as 
to  the  possibility  of  sending  a  package  by 
express  to  Teheran,  Persia  :  "  We  cannot 
undertake  to  guarantee  any  limit  of  time 
as  to  its  delivery,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
its  safe  delivery,  nor  can  we  prove  delivery 
if  required  by  the  shipper." 

The  truth  is  that  neither  in  our  domestic 
or  our  foreign  business  can  any  or  all  of  our 
private  express  companies  taken  together 
give  to  our  people  such  a  parcels  service 
as  the  Post-Office  can  easily  perform.  No 
other  institution  has  even  now  so  com- 
plete a  machinery  of  collection  and  delivery 
either  for  domestic  or  foreign  service,  and 
this  machinery  is  extending  with  lightning- 
like rapidity.  The  Post-Office,  moreover, 
is  the  only  agency  that  can  subject  our 
private  transport  companies  to  effectual 
competition.  Only  through  the  extension 
of  the  postal  service  can  the  public  be  pro- 
tected from  extortionate  express  charges. 


The  Souls  of  Black  Folk' 
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NHE  Souls  of  Black  Folk"  is 
defective,  valuable,  pathetic : 
defective  because  it  is  so  char- 
acteristically personal,  racial,  and  contro- 
versial ;  valuable,  because  it  gives  with 
absolute  frankness  a  view  of  the  race 
problem,  and  still  more  a  feeling  concern- 
ing the  race  problem,  which  are  doubtless 
entertained  by  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  pathetic,  because  the  situa- 
tion of  a  cultivated  Afro-American  in  this 
country  is  one  of  indescribable  pathos. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  was,  we  judge,  born  in  New 
England.  His  earliest  portrayed  recollect 
tion  is  as  a  school-boy  in  a  New  England 
school-house;  his  first  remembered  expe- 
rience one  of  bitter  protest  against  a  God 
who  had  made  him  an  outcast  and  a 
stranger  in  his  own  land.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  volume.  It  is  a  cry,  and  a 
bitter  cry,  not  against  human  wrong 
merely,  but  against  what,  in  his  ieeling 
if  not  in  his  thought,  is  an  irreparable 
injustice  of  life.  Theory  is  Greek  rather 
than  American,  pagan  rather  tf^an  Chris- 
tian, a  protest  against  fate.  It  is  not  easy 
to  read  without  tears  the  extraordinary 

«  Tfu  Scuis  of  Black  Polk.    Essays  and  Sketches  by 
WfS-BurffaardtDuBois.  A.C.M9Clui^&Co.,Chica|^o. 


self-revelation  afforded  by  the  chapter  on 
the  birth  and  death  of  his  boy,  the  irre- 
pressible revolt  against  the  tragedy  of  the 
child's  prospective  life,  and  the  commin- 
gled grief  and  consolation  in  his  death — a 
consolation  more  pathetic  than  the  grief. 
"  She  who  in  simple  clearness  of  vision 
sees  beyond  the  stars,  said,  when  he  had 
flown,  *  He  will  be  happy  There ;  he  ever 
loved  beautiful  things.'  And  I,  far  more 
ignorant,  and  blind  by  the  web  of  mine 
own  weaving,  sit  alone  winding  words 
and  muttering,  *  If  still  he  be,  and  he  be 
There,  and  there  be  a  There,  let  him  be 
happy,  O  Fate  1' " 

The  old-school  physiologists  told  of  a 
man  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound 
so  situated  that  through  it  the  observer 
could  watch  all  the  processes  of  digestion. 
Through  his  own  wounds  Mr.  Du  Bois 
bids  the  reader  look  and  see  the  sorrows 
of  a  race — not  its  outward  oppressions, 
but  its  inward  tragedy.  Says  Shylock  to 
Bassanio :  "  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with 
you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so 
following;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you."  Let 
the  reader,  if  he  can,  imagine  what  it 
would  be  t9  live  in  a  country  whose  edu' 
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cated,  cultivated,  Christian  people  said 
this  to  him ;  let  him  imagine  himself 
enjoying  art,  literature,  music,  all  the 
higher  elements  of  a  scholarly  and  culti- 
vated life,  but  shut  out  from  the  com- 
panionship of  nearly  all  scholarly  and 
cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  banished 
from  their  society,  forbidden  their  friend- 
ship, and  his  culture  and  scholarship 
regarded  by  them,  not  as  a  bond  of  fellow- 
ship, but  as  a  curious  psychological  phe- 
nomenon, a  strange  exception  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  to  be  wondered  at  but  never  to 
be  admired.  Something  such  is  the  expe- 
rience of  the  educated  and  cultivated 
negro  as  Mr.  Du  Bois  experiences  it  in 
his  own  person  and  portrays  it  in  his 
pathetic  volume. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  this  is 
not  a  true  portrayal  of  the  "  Souls  of  Black 
Folk ;"  it  is  a  portrayal  only  of  the  souls 
of  a  few  black  folk.  We  believe  that  only 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  negroes  in  the 
South  can  read  and  write ;  and  of  these 
thirty-five  per  cent  probably  only  a  small 
minority  could  be  called  in  any  sense 
educated  and  cultivated.  The  souls  of 
some  of  .these  educated  and  cultivated 
black  f  >lk  Mr.  Du  Bois  portrays :  specific- 
ally of  a  certain  class  of  mulattoes.  He 
writes  in  singular  ignorance  of  the  great 
mass  of  careless,  idle,  happy-go-lucky 
negroes.  It  may  be  said  that  their  condi- 
tion is  even  more  tragic ;  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  tragedy.  And  yet  we  can- 
not doubt  that  in  them  there  is  also  a 
potentiality  of  the  bitterness  in  Mr.  Du 
Bois's  soul;  that  they  also  feel,  though  in 
a  dumb,  inarticulate,  hardly  conscious 
fashion,  the  sense  of  isolation,  separation, 
social  excommunication,  which  is  so  intol- 
erable a  wrong  to  him. 

This  is  the  pathos  and  the  partialism 
of  the  book;  but  this  is  also  its  value. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  to  understand  the  race 
problem,  must  understand  how  it  appears 
to  the  exceptionally  educated  members  of 
the  subordinate  race.  He  must  under- 
stand that  the  problem  is  one  that  cannot 
be  solved  by  education.  Education,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  meaning 
thereby  the  education  that  gives  literary 
and  scientific  culture,  does  hut  complicate 
the  problem.  There  are  probably  very 
few  negroes  in  the  South  who  are  more 
highly  educated  than  Professor  Du  Bois. 
And  he  is  and  avows  himself  to  be  even 


to  himself  a  problem.  The  most  that  he 
can  say  for  his  education  is  that  it  enables 
him  at  times  to  torget  the  problem.  "  I 
sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he  winces  not 
Across  the  color  line  I  move  arm  in  arm 
with  Balzac  and  Dumas,  where  smiling 
men  welcoming  women  glide  in  gilded 
halls.  From  out  the  caves  of  evening 
that  swing  between  the  strong-limbed 
earth  and  the  tracer}'  of  the  stars,  I 
summon  Aristotle  and  Aurelius  and  what 
soul  I  will,  and  they  come  all  with  no 
scorn  nor  condescension.  So  wed  with 
Truth,  I  dwell  above  the  Veil."  This  is 
fine  ;  but  it  is  no  solution  of  the  problem 
of  nine  millions  of  n^joes,  for  whom  and 
for  whose  children  there  is  but  little  possi- 
bility of  even  such  temporary  flights  from 
the  twentieth-century  realities  into  a  land 
of  imaginings.  It  is  no  solution  even  for 
the  few  ;  for  from  the  land  of  imaginings 
even  they  must  return  to  the  twentieth 
century.  They  cannot  dwell  above  the 
Veil  ,*  they  can  at  best  only  make  excur- 
sions thither. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  grave  defect 
in  this  volume  :  its  failure  to  point  to  any 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  describes 
present  conditions  with  great  dramatic 
vividness,  too  partially  and  pessimistically 
to  be  altogether  truthful,  and  yet  con- 
ditions of  inward  experience  which  we 
Anglo-Saxons  ought  to  know,  and  have 
known  too  little.  We  wish  that  the 
volume  might  be  read  sympathetically 
by  many  white  Americans  and  by  no 
negro ;  for  it  ought  to  stir  and  broaden 
the  sympathy  of  the  one,  and  we  fear  it 
would  only  excite  the  bitterness  of  ths 
other.  But,  vivid  as  it  is  in  description, 
it  offers  no  remedy,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  even  to  suggest  any.  It  attacks  the 
remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Washington,  in  a 
chapter  which  seems  to  us  singularly  unjust 
Mr.  Du  Bois  implies  that  since  Dr.  Wash- 
ington came  into  leadership  the  negro  has 
lost  his  political  rights.  He  surely  ought 
to  know  that  long  before  Dr.  Washington 
was  recognized  as  a  leader  every  Southern 
State  had  been  taken  out  of  negro  con- 
trol, and  negro  suffrage  had  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  as  a  political  factor  in 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Du  Bois  affirms  that 
Dr.  Washington's  doctrine  "  has  tended 
to  make  the  whites.  North  and  South, 
shift  the  burden  of  the  negro  problem  to 
the    negro's  shoulders,  and  stand  aside 
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as  critical  and  pessimistic  spectators." 
He  surely  ought  to  know  that  no  one 
nian,  black  or  white,  has  done  more  than 
Dr.  Washington  to  arouse  Southern  interest 
in  the  negro's  education,  and  no  one  man, 
white  or  black,  excepting  only  General  Arm- 
strong, has  done  so  much  as  he  has  to  inter- 
pret the  negro's  need  to  Northern  audiences 
and  win  from  Northern  givers  aid  in  supply- 
ing it.  Mr.  Du  Bois  affirms  that  "  Mr. 
Washington  distinctly  asks  that  black  peo- 
ple give  up  .  .  .  higher  education  of  negro 
youth."  We  venture  to  say  that  he  cannot 
point  out  a  single  utterance  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington to  justify  this  accusation.  Mr. 
Du  Bois  charges  Dr.  Washington  with 
preaching  a  "gospel  of  work  and  money." 
He  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Washington's 
gospel  is  character.  It  would  hardly  be 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Du  Bois  urges 
the  negro  to  self-assertion,  Dr.  Washing- 
ton to  self-respecL  The  whole  of  the  latter's 
doctrine  has  been  summed  up  by  himself 
in  the  four  words,  "Property,  economy, 
education,  and  Christian  character." 


It  would  seem  almost  axiomatic  that  for 
a  race  sixty-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  illit- 
erate, and  probably  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
whom  are  industrially  dependent,  first  in 
order  of  importance,  if  not  in  order  of  time, 
should  come  primary  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. But  were  it  otherwise,  were  it 
true  that  Dr.  Washington  over-empha- 
sizes that  phase  of  education  which  many 
of  us  think  pre-eminently  needs  emphasis 
just  now  for  both  black  and  white,  it 
would  seem  that  the  lover  of  Shakespeare 
and  Balzac  and  Dumas,  of  Aristotle  and 
Aurelius,  might  emphasize  the  other  phase 
of  education  without  attacking  his  fellow- 
laborer.  The  development  of  the  negro 
race  of  this  country  in  "  property,  economy, 
education,  and  Christian  character  "  needs 
to  be  pushed  forward  by  every  means  and 
in  every  department ;  and  the  work  is  so 
great  and  the  corps  of  laborers  is  so  small 
that  there  is  no  time  or  energy  to  be 
spared  from  the  common  work,  no  surplus 
time  or  energy  for  one  wing  to  expend  in 
criticising  the  work  of  the  other. 
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Answers  to  Prayer.  From  George  Miiller's 
Narratives.  Compiled  by  A.  E.  C.  Brooks.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co..  New  York.  5x7%  in.  128 
pages.    50c,  net 

The  founding  and  maintenance  of  George 
M tiller's  Orphan  Houses  at  Bristol,  England, 
in  reliance  solely  on  prayer  for  the  necessary 
income,  enjoy  unique  celebrity  in  the  history 
of  philantnropy.  The  history  of  Miiller's 
work  has  long  been  in  print.  The  present  vol- 
ume, authorized  by  Miiller  shortly  before  his 
death,  is  a  compilation  of  experiences  not 
heretofore  recorded. 

Buddhist  India.  By  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  (The  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions.) G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
3i2  pages.    12.25. 

That  the  prc^ess  of  research  into  the  past 
requires  the  rewriting  of  history  is  by  this 
time  well  understood.  In  this  volume  a  most 
competent  scholar  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
rewriting  the  story  of  India  during  the  period 
of  Buddhist  ascendency — that  is,  for  rather 
more  than  a  thousand  years  from  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  yet 
unworked  part  of  the  new  material  which 
warrants  this  undertaking  has  still  more  cor- 
rection in  store  for  current  opinions  than  is 
here  presented.    Professor  Rhys-Davids  finds 


no  cround  for  the  opinion  that  is  crystallized 
in  the  phrase,  **  the  immovable  East,"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  evidence  of  constant  progress 
from  the  Vedic  period  onward.  He  does  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  Brahmanic  story  of  the 
extirpation  of  Buddhism  by  a  furious  persecu- 
tion m  the  eighth  century  a.d.  The  current 
conceptions  of  Indian  history  have  been 
derived  from  Brahmin  sources.  Professor 
Rhys- Davids  writes  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view — that  of  the  rajput,  or  noble  of 
the  ancient  warrior  castej  in  which  many  facts 
appear  that  have  been  i^ored  by  the  com- 
paratively small  Brahmin  group  who  have 
been  generally  relied  on  ^  authorities. 

Correspondence  of  Lady  Burghersh  with  the 
Duke   of  Wellington.    Edited  by  her  Daughter, 
Lady  Rose  Weigall.    Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5»^x8in.    220  pages.    $2.50,  net. 
These  letters  of  Wellington  to  his  niece,  the 
wife  of  his  favorite   aide-de-camp,  cover    a 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  first  being 
dated  several  years  before  Waterloo  and  the 
last  two  days  before  the  Duke's  death  in  1852. 
Giving  as  they  do  new  light  on  the  intimate 
social  and  domestic  side  of  the  great  Duke's 
character,  they  form  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  concerning  Welling- 
ton. 
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David  Hume:  His  Influence  on  Philosophy 
and  Tbeoloffv.  By  James  Orr,  M.A.^D.D.  CThe 
World's  Epocn  Makers.)  Charles  Scribner's  dons, 
New  York.    5x7»^  in.    246  pages,    fl.25. 

Hume's  mission  in  the  world  was  chiefly  nega- 
tive— to  sweep  away  antiquated  modes  of 
thought  that  needed  to  be  replaced  by  better. 
His  service  to  theology  and  philosophy  was 
great,  if  measured  by  the  reaction  which  it 
caused  against  his  destructive  treatment  both 
of  religion  and  of  reason.  As  a  master  of 
literary  style  his  merit  is  unimpeachable. 
Professor  Orr  has  done  full  justice  to  his  work 
and  to  his  character. 

Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  (The) :  A  Play  in  Four 
Acts.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7%  in.    94  pages.    $\. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  this  five-act  play 
centers  in  the  strange  romance  of  the  great 
satirist's  life — the  love  of  the  two  women, 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  for  Swift,  of  which  so 
much — and  so  litde — is  known.  How  closely 
Mrs.  Bell  has  followed  the  lines  of  sucn 
authentic  history  of  this  mysterious  connec- 
tion as  has  come  to  us  we  cannot  say ;  nor 
how  well  the  play  would  act.  But  of  its 
human  interest  ana  entire  readableness  we  are 
altogether  sure. 

Ethel.    By  J.  J.  Bell.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New 

York.  4^x7  in.  197  pages. 
Distinctly  bright  and  amusing,  though  rather 
too  remmiscent  of  the  **  Dolly  Dialogues," 
are  these  conversations  between  a  young  Eng- 
lishman and  his  fiancee.  Like  them  also,  they 
are  of  a  p^ayety  a  bit  too  sustained  for  entire 
spontaneity  and  naturalness. 

Farmer  Kilroy  on  *•  Ivilooshin."  By  Kilroy 
Banks.  W.  T.  Keener  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5V4X8  in. 
57  pages.    60c. 

Geography  of  Disease  (The).  By  Frank  G. 
Clemow,  M.D.,  D.Ph.  (The  Cambridge  Geograph- 
ical Series.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8 
in.  624  pages.  $4. 
This  is  mainly  a  descriptive  work,  exhibiting 
the  areas  of  distribution,  the  factors  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  comparative  virulence  in 
different  regions  of  the  various  diseases  of 
mankind,  together  with  their  etiology,  so  far 
as  the  causes  of  disease  are  known  or  sus- 
pected. Epidemic  diseases,  such  as  the  "  grip  " 
and  the  plague,  are  also  traced  in  their  propa- 
gation from  place  to  place.  A  large  amount 
of  interesting  information  has  been  compiled 
in  this  volume,  with  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  the  number  of  unsettled  questions 
is  equally  remarkable. 

German  Ambitions :  As  They  Affect  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Reprinted^ 
with  Additions  and  Notes,  from  The  Spectator.  By 
"  Vigilans  Sed  Aequs."  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    5x7>4in.    132  pages.    $1. 

That  these  ambitions  run  crosswise,  as  well  as 
parallel,  to  those  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples is  generally  admitted.  The  author  of 
these  Letters,  and  the  editor  of  the  London 
"Spectator,"  who  writes  an  introduction  to 
them,  regard  enlightenment  as  better  than 
ignorance  concerning  German  public  opinion, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  collisions,  so  far 
as  practicable.  The  points  of  friction  and 
possible  collision,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
are,  of  course,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 


tariffs.  While  the  sincerity  of  the  Kaiser  is 
as  indubitable  as  tkat  of  the  President  in  their 
interchange  of  courtesies,  the  letter-writers, 
editors,  publicists,  and  pamphleteers  of  Ger- 
many are  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  determination  of  public  policies.  The 
numerous  utterances  of  these  embodied  in  this 
volume  are  not  put  forward  to  foment  resent- 
ment and  ill  will,  but  simply  as  cautionary 
lights,  and  in  the  interests  of  international 
prudence  and  peace. 

Great  Revival  (A) :  The  Story  of  R.  A«  Torrcy 
and  Charlen  Alexander.  Edited  by  David  William- 
son. The  Fleming  H.ReveUCo.,  New  York.  7x9% 
in.    87  pages.    50c.,  net. 

History  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
By  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  lUostrated. 
Published  by  the  Franklin  and  Marshall-  Collie 
Alumni  Association,  Lancaster,  Pa.  6^x9*^  m. 
402  pages.    |2.50,  net. 

History  of  Roman  Literature  (A).  By  Harold 
N .  Fowler,  Ph.D.  (Twentieth  Century  Teart-Book&) 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  In.    311 


This  is  a  fit  and  attractive  companion  book 
to  the  author's  **  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature,"  published  early  in  1902,  and,  like 
that,  pursues  the  subject  to  a  late  period,  end- 
ing with  the  Christian  philosopher  and  states- 
man Bo^thius  in  the  sixth  century.  Like  that, 
also,  it  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  literature 
of  Rome,  \  ut  an  mtroduction  to  it  Its  per- 
sonal sketches  and  critical  estimates  of  Roman 
authors  are  finelv  drawn.  Yet  it  seems  that 
these  authors  snould  have  been  more  fre- 
quently introduced  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Cicero  needed  illustration  bv  more  than  ex- 
tracts from  his  orations  and  letters ;  he  was  a 
philosopher  also ;  his  thoughts  on  immortality, 
as  in  Df  Senectute^  are  apposite  to  our  cen- 
tury as  well  as  to  his.  As  to  Pliny,  also,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  anything  but  an  over^ 
sight  that  failed,  in  the  account  given  of  his 
letters,  to  mention  and  to  quote  the  earliest 
extant  account  of  Christian  worship  from  his 
letter  to  Trajan,  about  112  a.d.  The  value 
and  interest  of  the  work  would  be  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  an  additional  score  or  two 
of  such  well-chosen  selections. 

Idyls  of  the  Gass.  By  Martha  Wolfenstein. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7H  in.  29S 
pages.    $\, 

These  tales  and  sketches  of  Jewish  life  in  a 
German  village  a  generation  ago  have  both 
humor  and  pathos,  and  moreover  are  imbued 
with  true  literary  sincerity  and  feeling.  They 
are  full  of  quaint  and,  to  most  of  us,  novel  bits 
of  tradition  and  custom  as  they  were  in  the 
old  Judengasse.  These  stories  may  be  com- 
pared not  unfavorably  with  Mr.  Zangwill*s 
early  work  in  this  direction.  The  author 
writes  with  simplicity  and  naturalness,  and 
her  characters,  though  types,  have  also  the 
breath  of  individual  life. 

Influence  of  Christianity  upon  National  Char- 
acter Illuatrated  by  the  Uvea  and  Legenda  of 
the  Bngllab  Saints  (The).  Being  the  Hampton 
Lectures  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oziord, 
1903.  By  William  Holden  Hutton,  B.D.  E.  P. 
Dntton  h  Co.,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  385  inges. 
$4,  net. 

These  lectures  mainly  consist  of  biographical 
memoranda  of  the  men  and  women  of  England, 
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from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  separation 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  were  canonized  for  their  piety. 
Their  influence  on  the  national  character  is 
inferred  from  their  canonization.  The  legends 
gathering  about  their  names  show  to  what 
moral  qualities  thejr  attracted  popular  admira- 
tion; e g.^  the  mythical  St.  George,  the  patron 
saint  ot  England,  had  **  courage,  devotion, 
loyalty,  faith."  The  inference  ot  the  lecturer 
is  not  to  be  accepted  without  large  Qualifi- 
cation. Christianity  undoubtedly  molds  na- 
tional as  well  as  individual  character.  But  to 
instance  the  Chinese  convert  to  present-day 
Ciiristianity,  and  his  consequent  substitution 
of  progress  for  stagnant  immobility,  as  illus- 
trative of  any  change  wrought  by  mediaeval 
saints  on  English  character,  puts  a  strain  on 
belief.  The  religion  of  mediaeval  England 
was  hardly  more  than  a  baptized  paganism, 
and  the  virtues  of  its  saints  were  by  no  means 
alien  to  the  Teutonic  blood  of  England  before 
its  conversion.  Mr.  Mutton's  sacerdotal  point 
of  view  appears  in  his  uncritical  admiration 
of  Saint  Thomas  Becket,  and  in  his  justifica- 
tion of  the  saintship  of  King  Charles  I.  as  a 
martyr  to  the  English  Constitution,  dying  in 
defense  of  his  trust.  Some  curious  lore  will 
be  found  in  this  volume;  e.g,^  the  Blutaber* 
glaube^  which  occasioned  the  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Kishenev,  originated  in  England  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but,  except  in  a  single 
judicial  trial  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  no 
fatal  result. 

Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (The) :  A  Descriptive 
Record  of  the  History,  Relif^oo,  Literature,  and 
Customs  of  the  Jewish  People  from  the  Barllest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Prepared  by  more 
than  Four  Hundred  Scholars  and  SmciaUsts  under 
the  Direction  of  the  following  Eaitorial  Board : 
Cyrus  Ad!er,  Ph.D.;  Gotthard  Deutsch,  Ph.D.; 
Richard  Gottheil,  PhD.;  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. ;  Joseph  Jacobs.  B.A. ;  Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D., 
and  others.  Vol  IV.  Chazars— Dreytus.  Illustrated. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Co.,  New  York.  7V4XII  in.  688 
pages. 

A  prominent  article  in  this  volume  is  devoted 
tD  the  Dreyfus  case — twentvnine  pages.  The 
article  on  Chronology  is  exhaustive  and  valu- 
able. The  Hebrews  are  found  working  with 
round  numbers  and  uncertain  eras  thousands 
of  years  after  the  Babylonians  had  introduced 
precise  method.  Christianity,  in  the  long  arti- 
cle devoted  to  it,  is  recognized  as  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  to  lead  up  to  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  this 
Jews  and  Presbyterians  are  found  agreeing. 
This  volume  exhibits  the  learning  and  ability.- 
that  have  marked  its  predecessors,  and,  like 
them,  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Grove,  C.B. 
By  Charles  L.  Graves.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    6x9  in.    484  pages.    |4. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Life  of  Father  DoUing  (The).    By  Charles  E. 
■     Osborne.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9 
in.   357  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Man  at  This  Earth  to  the  Man  Possible  of  an 
Essential  Being  of  the  Universe.  By  Leonidas 
Spratt.  The  H.  &  W.  B.  Drew  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Fk.   6x9  in.    412  pages. 


Master  of  Millions  (The).  By  George  C. 
Lorimer.  The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co^  New  York. 
5x8  in.    588  pages. 

In  this  melodramatic  novel  a  poor  Scotch 
laddie  isdrivenfrom  home,  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. Half  a  century  later,  as  the  "master 
of  millions,"  he  returns  incognito,  dispensing 
lavi.sh  poetic  justice  to  the  innocent  and  guilty 
in  any  way  concerned  in  his  early  and  un- 
merited disgrace^  or  to  their  bewilderingly 
numerous  surviving  descendants.  The  inci- 
dents, characters,  and  conversations  that 
crowd  the  pages  of  this  over-long  book  are 
often  unnatural  or  improbable. 

Moral  System  of  Shakespeare  (The).  By 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  MA.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    381  pages.    |IJ0. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  first  rank  in  critical 
literature.  Its  extent  and  complexity  are  such 
that  a  brief  account  of  it  must  be  limited  to 
its  regulative  ideas.  Professor  Moulton  thinks 
that  Shakespearean  commentators  have  sys- 
tematized to  excess,  yet,  so  far  as  a  morally 
ordered  world  is  discovered  in  the  creations  of 
the  dramatist,  a  moral  system  is  discovered, 
and  as  much  of  this  may  oe  found  as  is  found 
in  real  life.  Our  study  of  real  life.  Professor 
Moulton  justly  says,  requires,  like  the  study 
of  physical  nature,  experiment  as  well  as  phi- 
losophy, and  for  lack  of  this  is  still  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  physicist  contrives  peculiar 
combinations  in  his  laboratory,  and  discovers 
what  nature  will  do  under  given  conditions. 
Just  this  is  what  the  poet  ana  fiction-writer  do 
m  the  combinations  they  create  with  the 
common  material  of  human  life ;  their  work  is 
the  experimental  side  of  the  philosophy  of 
life ;  their  range  is  as  much  wider  than  that  of 
the  daily  observer  of  things  about  him  as  the 
world  revealed  by  the  telescope  and  the  micro- 
.scope  is  larger  than  that  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  study  of  plot  is  the  basis  of  Pro- 
fessor Moulton's  treatment  of  his  subject. 
What  Providence  is  in  the  real  world,  thai  is 
plot  in  the  dramatist*s  world,  its  providential 
scheme,  ordered  on  moral  principles  that  may 
be  co-ordinated  into  system.  Among  the 
great  questions  of  a  moral  system  are  the 
connection  between  character  and  fate,  and 
the  unseen  forces  that  determine  the  issues  of 
voluntary  action.  In  the  exhibition  of  the.ne, 
in  the  contrived  course  of  events,  in  the  sym- 
pathetic response  of  the  spectator  to  the 
spectacle,  is  the  moral  system  of  the  poet  to 
be  traced.  In  working  out  these  conceptions 
through  a  critical  study  of  the  plays,  Professor 
Moulton  exhibits,  first,  the  root-ideas  of 
Shakespeare^s  moral  system  ;  next,  Shake- 
speare's world  in  its  moral  complexity ;  then, 
the  forces  of  life  in  Shakespeare's  moral 
world.  All  this  is  for  the  general  reader. 
The  technical  critic  has  also  his  share,  per- 
haps his  surprise,  in  the  Appendix,  containing 
formal  schemes  of  plot  for  all  the  plays. 
Professor  Moulton  regards  the  current  schemes 
as  in  bondage  to  the  principles  of  the  Greek 
drama,  antipolar  as  its  severe  simplicity  is  to 
the  complexity  and  free  play  of  the  Shake- 
spearean. But  the  new  literary  material  of 
the  Shakespearean  drama  demands  a  new 
method  of  oramatic  analysis  to  bring  out  its 
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on  the  mainland  around  all  the  inlets  or 
arms  of  the  sea ;  that  this  territory  was 
to  be  ten  marine  leagues  wide  unless 
there  existed  inside  that  limit  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  constituted  a  watershed 
between  the  two  countries.  Now,  on  the 
summits  of  the  Chiikoot  and  White  Passes 
there  is  a  natural  watershed  less  than  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  hence, 
under  our  present  modus  \ivendi  mth 
Canada,  our  boundary  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  the  coast  line  at  these  points. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  watershed 
exists  elsewhere,  the  boundary  line  should 
be  changed  accordingly ;  but  the  Canadian 
claim  that  the  line  should  follow,  not  the 
actual  indentations  (as  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty),  but  the  general  trend  of  the  coast, 
is  shown  by  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence leading  up  to  the  treaty  to  rest  on 
insufficient  basis.  Though  the  above  let- 
ter comes  from  a  distinguished  Canadian 
Judge,  it  does  not  change  our  views  re- 
garding the  justice  of  the  American  posi- 
tion that  the  Alaska  boundary  question  is 
one  for  adjudication,  not  arbitration. — 
The  Editors.] 

Unions  and  Earnings 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook; 

Under  the  heading  **  Do  Unions  Re- 
strict Earnings  ?"  in  The  Outlook  for  May 
30, "  C.  A.  B."  raises  a  point  which  he  con- 
siders a  weakness  of  labor  organizations 
and  an  injustice  to  extra-skilled  laborers, 
namely,  that  the  minimum- wage  principle 
adhered  to  by  labor  unions  "  ignores  the 
premium  that  civilization  places  upon 
individual  skill." 

But,  first,  the  fear  expressed  by  "  C.  A. 
B."  that  the  minimum  wage  discourages 
the  acquirement  of  skill  is  needless,  for 
the  personal  nature  of  employment  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  never  lacking — I  am 
always  working  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  apt 
to  discharge  me  at  any  time ;  that  aptness 
recedes,  of  course,  as  my  skill  advances, 
but  it  never  ceases.  There  is  selfish  incen- 
tive enough  to  increase  skill,  not  to  men- 
tion the  most  powerful  urgings  of  pride. 

But  the  most  potent  of  all  inducements 
to  acquire  skill  and  use  it  is  the  spirit  of 
fairness  to  fellow  union  men.  This  spirit 
involves  an  essence  of  true  unionism,  is 
not  selfishness  and  is  not  the  pride  that 


may  fringe  upon  vanity.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  member  of  a  union  long  enough 
and  intelligently  enough  to  love  it  has  a 
motive  for  excellence  by  far  more  lauda- 
ble than  the  selfish  scramble  for  a  slight 
advance  in  wages  which  would  be  his 
spur  were  he  ignorant  of  the  best  that  is 
in  unionism. 

The  motive  of  the  skilled  laborer,  of 
the  true  union  man,  which  transcends  the 
every-man-for-himself  scramble  is :  To  do 
his  more  with  an  equal  expenditure  of 
energy  to  that  with  which  his  inferior 
does  his  less,  because  he  owes  it  to  his 
weaker  brother,  because  he  owes  it  to  his 
employer,  and  because  he  owes  it  to  his 
sense  of  fairness. 

It  is  as  if  a  strong  man  and  a  weaker 
one  con t!  acted  with  an  employer  to  carry 
five  hundred  pounds  of  material  a  certain 
distance.  The  weaker  man  is  able  to 
shoulder  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
stronger  man  owes  it  to  the  weaker  to 
take  up  the  three  hundred  pounds  remain- 
ing, if  it  costs  him  no  more  of  energy.  The 
stronger  man  owes  it  to  his  employer  to 
work  as  hard  as  the  weaker,  since  both 
are  to  receive  equal  wages.  The  stronger 
man  owes  it  to  his  sense  of  fairness  to  do 
his  seemingly  larger  part         A.  C.  G. 

Christodora  House 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  paragraph  on  Christodora  House 
in  The  Outlook  of  May  30  an  old  address 
of  Mr.  Sexton,  the  Treasurer,  is  given. 
His  present  business  address  is  7  Maiden 
Lane.  Contributions  may  be  sent  at  any 
time,  however,  addressed  simply  to  Christo- 
dora House,  147  Avenue  B,  New  York 
City.  E.  S. 

A  Short  Creed   * 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  following  may  be  added  to  the  brief 
statements  of  beliefs  collated  by  Professor 
Herbert  D.  Foster,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
in  The  Outlook  for  June  27  : 

The  following  satisfies  me  as  a  definition  of 
What  is  Christianity  ? 

1 .  The  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 

2.  The  love  of  Ciirist  in  the  heart. 

3.  Loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  life. 

4.  Giving  Christ  to  otherj  our  work. 

(Rev.)  E.  J.  FooTB. 
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For  Dainty  LuncHeons 

There  is  nothing  so  tt-mpting  and  j^:itisfving  as  Lihby's 
Luncheon  Meats.  Hicre  are  many  delicious  ways  Lihby's 
Peerless  Dried  lit:t^f.  Potted  and  Deviled  Ilani,  Chicken 
Loaf  and  Wal  Loaf  can  be  served  iiuluors  and  uutduurs. 

Libby's  (^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  )  Food  Products 

Send  for  our  l>Mf,k,  **irfjw  to  M.ike  Orii>a  TlnniJ^'  ti»  I'.il," 

Libby,    McNeill   &   Libby 
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A  BOOKLET  of  80 
pages*  Will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
Delicious  Drinks  and 
Dainty  Dishes  from  the 
famous  COCOA  and 
CHOCOLATE    of 
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Where  is  the  West? 

By  W.   R.  Lighten 

The  Pan-American  Railway- 
By  Charles  M.  Pepper 

Among  the  Deep-Sea  Fishermen 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 

International  Police 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead 

The  Catching  of  a  Certain  Fish 

By  Stewart   Edward  White 


TOLSTOI 

THE   MAN 

IT  TNDER  commission  from  The  Outlook, 
Edward  A.  Steiner^  whose  work  has 
already  attracted  much  attention,  has  been 
spending  some  months  in  Russia,  in  inti- 
mate association  with  the  family  and  friends 

of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  A  part  of  the  result 
of  his  work  will  be  published  in  several  illus- 
trated articles  in  The  Outlook  during  the 
autumn.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
intimate,  his  ability  as  a  writer  is  unusual, 
and  the  illustrations  which  will  accompany 
the  articles  are  reproduced  from  paintings 
made  expressly  for  the  work  by  Pasternak,  the 
eminent  Russian  artist  and  friend  of  Tolstoi, 
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There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  wash 
flannel  outing  garments.    Try  this— the  right  way: 

Cut  some  Ivory  Soap  into  shavings  and  dissolve;  add  this  to  the 
water  and  wash  quickly  by  repeatedly  immersing  in  the  suds  and 
drawing  through  the  hands.  The  water  for  both  washing  and  rinsing 
should  be  warm,  never  hot  or  cold. 

Wring,  stretch  into  shape  and  hang  to  dry  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  exposure  to  wind,  sun,  too  hot  or  too  cold  air.  Iron  before 
they  are  entirely  dry. 

Shrinking  is  caused  by  the  interlacing  of  the  wool  fibers,  that  have 
small,  sawlike  teeth  which  catch  on  each  other.  In  washing,  therefore, 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  material  well  stretched  out  to  prevent  the 
fiber  from  becoming  matted.  A  washboard  should  not  be  used,  nor 
should  the  soap  be  rubbed  on.  Pure  soap  and  an  even  temperature 
are  essential. 
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The  Bvmnsville  Mob 


Successful  crime  incites 
to  crime.  Every  un- 
punished mob  breeds  another  mob.  The 
tragedy  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
been  followed  by  another  greater  tragedy 
at  Eyansyille^Jiuliana.  In  the  latter  case 
a  negro  shot  a  policeman  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  him.  A  mob  took  possession 
of  the  city ;  raged  unchecked  for  two  or 
three  days ;  stormed  the  county  jail ;  and 
was  not  finally  dispersed  until  eight  or 
ten  rioters  were  killed  and  at  least  one 
innocent  spectator — innocent  except  for 
the  criminal  folly  of  going  to  the  scene  of 
disorder  to  look  on.  There  are  some 
parallels  and  some  contrasts  between  the 
Wilmington  and  the  Evansville  mobs.  In 
both  cities  a  tolerated  political  corruption, 
which  ought  to  have  been  intolerable, 
drew  to  the  city  considerable  numbers  of 
shiftless,  idle,  vicious  negroes,  ready  to 
sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder ;  in 
both  cases  the  universal  habit.  North  and 
South,  of  segregating  the  negroes  in  negro 
quarters,  made  these  corrupt  colonizers 
the  neighbors  of  honest  and  industrious 
negroes  and  brought  public  but  unde- 
served disgrace  upon  them ;  in  both  cases 
the  mob  was  largely  made  up  of  the  dregs 
of  the  white  population,  the  so-called  "  poor 
whites,"  who  are  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  negro.  But  in  Wilmington  the  mob 
was  organized  and  was  led  by  reputable 
men,  as  it  was  not  in  Evansville ;  in  Wil- 
mington a  horrible  crime  and  a  judicial 
delay  which  amounted  to  a  miscarriage  of 
justice,  constituted  some  excuse  for  the 
mob ;  there  was  no  such  excuse  in  Evans- 
ville ;  in  Wilmington  the  authorities,  both 
State  and  local,  were  either  paralyzed  by 
the  mob  or  sympathized  with  it  and  offered 
it  little  resistance ;  in  Evansville  both  the 
State  and  the  local  authorities  showed  a  de- 
termination to  preserve  peace  and  a  cour- 
age in  preserving  it  wordiy  of  all  praise. 


^  «       ^  M^t*  l^w  IS  becommgan 

Csnses  sod  Cure  oi    ^^:  j^«^:^    •         *  • 

Mob  Law  epidemic  m  Amenca. 
For  this  there  are  two 
causes — a  vicious  courage  and  an  almost 
equally  vicious  cowardice.  There  is  in 
America,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  a  lawless  element,  to  whom 
a  riot  is  a  lark  and  a  broken  head  no 
serious  penalty.  This  element  is  quite 
as  apt  to  be  native  American  as  foreign, 
and  any  occasion  will  serve  which  gives 
it  an  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of 
its  lawlessness.  It  is  not  enough  to  dis- 
perse by  vigorous  measures  a  mob  so 
composed,  even  if  the  measures  involve 
death  to  some  of  the  rioters,  or  even 
to  reckless  spectators;  when  it  is  dis- 
persed, the  men  who  have  instigated  it 
should  be  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced 
by  expeditious  justice  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor,  which  they 
would  respect  more  than  a  broken  head. 
Unfortunately,  the  application  of  this 
remedy  is  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  orderly  citizens  and  the 
officials  who  represent  them  take  counsel 
of  their  fears  instead  of  their  courage; 
temporize  with  the  mob  which  ought  to 
be  dispersed  at  every  hazard ;  acquiesce 
in  the  crime  which  it  commits ;  and  are 
satisfied  to  leave  its  leaders  unpunished 
when  the  violence  has  spent  itself.  The 
apathy  of  law-abiding  citizens  is  scarcely 
less  responsible  for  these  ever-recurring 
outbreaks  of  violence  than  the  passion  of 
the  lawless  and  the  criminal  classes.  It 
is  said,  and  probably  truly,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  every  mob- 
cursed  city  are  "peaceable,  law-abiding, 
kind-hearted  people."  But  this  is  not 
enough.  They  must  be  also  an  aroused 
and  a  brave  people,  who  dare  to  face  a 
mob,  not  only  in  the  street  when  they 
have  stones  in  their  hands,  but  at  the  polls 
when  they  have  ballots  in  their  hands. 
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The  lynching  of  criminal 
Squl?R'?ihu   "^g^'o^s  fills  a  large  place  in 

the  daily  press,  and  gives  to 
Northern  readers  an  impression  that  the 
whole  South  is  pervaded  by  a  passionate 
prejudice  against  the  negro  race.  That 
impression  is  intensified  by  the  inexcusa- 
ble and  lawless  endeavor  in  some  sections 
of  the  Black  Belt  to  re-establish  slavery 
under  the  name  of  peonage.  Meanwhile 
few  readers  realize,  or,  if  they  do,  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Southern 
States  the  whites  are  taxing  themselves 
heavily  to  give  their  negro  fellow-citizens 
an  education  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
to  that  which  they  give  to  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  they  are  doing  this  despite 
a  poverty  which  puts  narrow  limits  on  all 
education.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men 
in  the  South  who  wish  to  leave  the  negro 
race  to  provide  for  its  own  education  out 
of  its  own  meager  resources ;  but  their 
endeavor  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  a  small  minority.  These  facts 
are  illustrated  anew  by  the  following  tele- 
gram which  we  clip  from  the  New  York 
"  Sun  " : 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  6. — Advocates  of  schemes 
to  block  negro  education  by  State  aid  are  in 
a  bad  minority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 
Today,  after  a  sharp  debate,  the  House,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  rejected  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Representative  Byron  Dower, 
of  Decatur  county,  calline  for  a  distribution 
of  the  State  public  school  funds  according  to 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  races.  This  would  mean 
the  death  of  negro  education  in  Georgia,  as 
the  blacks  pay  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  taxes, 
while  they  get  nearly  half  the  funds  voted  to 
common  schools  by  the  State.  Several  times 
attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  restrict- 
ing negro  suffrage  in  Georgia,  but  each  time 
they  have  met  the  same  fate  as  the  tax  division 
act. 

Equal  educational  rights  are  far  more 
important  to  the  negro  than  equal  politi- 
cal rights.  In  its  insistence  upon  secur- 
ing to  the  negro  the  best  education 
practicable,  the  South  is  supplying  the 
fundamental  remedy,  which  is  education, 
for  the  fundamental  evil  in  the  negro 
condition,  which  is  ignorance.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  careless  reader  it  may  be 
desirable  to  add  that  education  means 
nothing  less  than  the  development  of  the 
whole  man,  as  ignorance  means  nothing 
less  than  the  undevelopment  of  the  whole 
man. 


Thank,  to  Mr.  Low  ^h^  country  as  well  as 
the  city  of  New  York 
owes  thanks  to  Mayor  Low  for  refusing 
his  assent  to  the  hurried  passage  of  a 
permanent  franchise  for  a  tunnel  under 
the  North  River  between  Jersey  City  and 
New  York.  It  may  be  that  this  franchise 
ought  to  be  granted ;  that  the  proposed 
contract  will  be  mutually  advantageous; 
that  the  company  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
city  an  adequate  price;  that  the  condi- 
tions are  such — the  tunnel  being  inter- 
State — as  to  require  a  permanent  fran- 
chise, with  provision  for  readjustment 
from  time  to  time  of  the  payments  to  the 
city ;  and,  finally,  that  the  tunnel  is  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  But  it 
is  not  enough  that  this  may  be;  there 
should  be  such  care  in  deliberation  as  to 
make  it  sure  that  these  conditions  exist. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  such  delibera- 
tion. The  great  peril  to  our  cities  is 
corruption  creeping  in  secretly  in  hasty 
and  ill-considered  contracts ;  and  it  is  far 
more  important  that  all  contracts  should 
be  so  carefully  considered  as  to  prevent, 
not  only  fraud,  but  bad  bargains  to  the 
city,  than  that  any  particular  contract, 
however  important,  should  be  signed  in 
July  rather  than  in  October.  Mayor  Low, 
in  resisting  the  urgency  of  associates 
whose  honesty  no  one  questions,  has, 
under  great  difficulties,  set  an  example 
worthy  of  universal  recognition  and  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Pope*.  Fight  for  Life  Leo  XI 1 1,  appeared 
stronger  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  week  than  at  any  time 
since  the  first  severe  attack,  that  of  Satur- 
day, July  4.  On  Tuesday  morning  of  last 
week  the  Pope's  life  was  generally  believed 
to  be  very  close  to  its  end — indeed  there 
were  persistent  rumors  that  death  had 
actually  taken  place,  and  dispatches  from 
Rome  stated  that  an  official  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  was  hourly  expected. 
The  surprising  vitality  which  has  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  world  was  not,  however, 
by  any  means  exhausted.  A  minor  and 
not  very  painful  operation  (the  removal  by 
means  of  a  hollow  needle  of  the  pleuritic 
accumulations)  gave  relief,  and  later  in 
the  week  the  operation  was  repeated, 
again  with  good  effect  Another  special- 
ist was  called  into  consultation,  although 
there  seemed  no  evidence  that  the  two 
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eminent  physicians  in  charge  of  the  case 
were  not  doing  everjrthing  possible.  All 
over  the  world  the  most  discussed  topic 
of  the  day  was  the  brave  fight  for  life,  and 
every  one,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
admired  the  serene,  calm,  and  undisturbed 
manner  in  which  the  Pope  faced  death, 
ordered  his  own  affairs,  participated  in 
papal  and  ecclesiastical  business  so  far  as 
permitted,  and  in  an  interval  of  improve- 
ment drew  his  favorite  Horace  from  its 
shelf  and  placidly  read  the  "  Ars  Poetica." 
The  dictum  of  one  of  the  doctors  seemed 
to  express  perfectly  the  only  truth  as  to 
Leo's  condition,  "  The  Pope  is  ninety- 
four  ;  he  is  very  ill ;  all  else  is  smoke." 
On  Monday  of  this  week  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  Pope  might  very  pos- 
sibly live  at  least  two  weeks,  and  Dr. 
Lapponi  was  quoted  as  saying,  "  Yes,  the 
Pope  is  better ;  but  I  beg  you  not  to 
exaggerate  optimism  in  order  to  avoid  a 
disillusion  later."  Nevertheless,  prepa- 
rations continue  to  be  made  quietly  for  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  which  according  to 
ancient  custom  will  meet  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Pope  ten  days  after  Leo*s 
death.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  only  Amer- 
ican cardinal,  sailed  for  Havre  last  week 
and  will  go  to  the  south  of  France,  within 
easy  call  from  Rome.  Speculation  about 
the  cardinal  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the 
conclave  may  fall  seems  altogether  futile ;  as 
usual,  there  are  several  groups  of  cardinals, 
each  with  a  candidate,  and  there  are  many 
interests,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  in- 
volved. The  conditions  of  the  election 
are  such  as  always  to  make  a  compromise 
more  probable  than  the  choice  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  faction  leaders.  There 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  an  Italian 
will  be  the  next  Pope,  and  this  probability 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  fact  that 
according  to  precedent  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain  claim  the  right  each  to  veto 
the  choice  of  a  particular  cardinal. 

President  Loubet's  visit 
""m'EogJrad*"'    to  King    Edward,   which 

occupied  almost  the  first 
half  of  last  week,  was  by  far  the  most 
notable  of  the  recent  international  courte- 
sies which  are  believed  to  carry  political 
results.  The  welcome  to  the  French 
President  was  cordial  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  his  brief    speeches    in    acknowledg- 


ment were  not  only  felicitous  but  diplo- 
matically suggestive.  In  reply  to  the 
address  of  welcome  at  the  Guildhall 
luncheon  he  said  :  "  The  presence  at  my 
side  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  is  a  pledge  to  you  of  the 
value  which  the  whole  French  Government 
attaches  to  the  development  of  those 
happy  relations  of  friendship  between  our 
two  countries."  The  development  of 
those  happy  relations,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  negotiation  and  compromise,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  long  conference 
between  M,  Delcass^  and  the  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  was  held  to  facilitate  a  closer 
mutual  approach  of  the  two  countries 
concerning  important  questions  still  un- 
settled. Of  these  the  chief  are  the  New- 
foundland west  shore  difficulty,  and  a 
further  delimitation  of  the  possessions 
and  spheres  of  influence  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  Africa.  It  has  been 
reported  from  time  to  time  that  France 
would  consent  to  relinquish  her  fishing 
rights  in  Newfoundland  waters  only  on 
condition  of  receiving  compensation  in 
Africa,  and  the  success  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Fashoda  affair,  which  assured  her 
control  of  the  Nile  valley,  has  made  her 
more  ready  to  offer  France  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  other  portions  of  Africa.  What 
England  wants  is  that  the  west  shore  of 
Newfoundland  should  be  free  henceforth 
from  the  vexatious  French  rights  whose 
exercise  continually  angers  the  colonists 
and  retards  enterprise  and  settlement ; 
that  British  trading  rights  in  the  French 
Congo  should  be  recognized  and  secured  ; 
and  that  with  Morocco  and  Tunis  things 
should  remain  as  they  are,  for  strategic 
naval  reasons  affecting  the  Mediterranean. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  while  appar- 
ently acquiescing  in  the  present  status  of 
Morocco  and  Tunis,  wants  a  further 
delimitation  of  West  African  territory, 
which  should  consider  French  intentions 
and  ambitions  with  regard  to  the  territory 
around  Lake  Tchad,  north  and  east  of 
the  newly  organized  British  protectorate 
of  Lokoto.  France  would  doubtless 
insist  upon  increased  territory  in  those 
regions,  and  might  also  require  an  enlarge- 
ment of  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Siam. 
If,  viewed  in  regard  to  world  policy,  there 
should  result  from  the  negotiations  such 
a  rapprochement  between   Great  Britain, 
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France,  and  Italy  as  should  weaken  the 
grip  of  Russia,  the  preponderant  partner 
of  the  Dual  Alliance,  upon  French  finance 
and  upon  French  foreign  policy  in  the 
East,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portant readjustments  that  would  ensue 
among  the  world  powers. 


The  Congo  Charges 


A  vote   taken    in   the 


Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  July  8  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  King  Leopold  will  do  nothing 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  By  a  vote  of  91  to  35  the 
Chamber  refused  to  sustain  the  charges 
made  against  Congo  administrators,  and 
expressed  confidence  in  the  moral  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  the  great  African 
region  under  their  charge.  The  phrase 
"confidence  in  the  moral  development" 
is,  of  course,  a  rebuke  to  those  who,  both 
in  Belgium  and  outside  of  it,  have  repeat- 
edly charged  the  Belgian  authorities  in 
the  Congo  with  odious  and  exasperating 
cruelty  to  the  natives.  The  debate  in  the 
Chamber  showed  a  fairly  strong  minority 
in  favor  of  reforming  abuses,  but  it  was 
urged  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless 
the  Powers  represented  at  the  Berlin 
Convention,  by  which  the  Congo  Free 
State  was  created  in  1885,  agreed  to 
change  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
then  agreed  upon.  Belgium  having  de- 
clined to  intervene,  there  is  consequently 
no  likelihood  of  reform,  and  that  reform 
is  needed  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  alle- 
gations as  to  cruelty  and  oppression  of 
natives  which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  public  press,  in  mag- 
azines and  reviews,  as  well  as  in  books 
written  specially  to  expose  the  existing 
abuses,  should  lack  some  reasonable  foun- 
dation. American  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
International  African  Association,  from 
which  the  Congo  Free  State  was  devel- 
oped, was  first  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  The  plain  inference  from  the 
Belgian  vote,  therefore,  is  that  the  cruel- 
ties and  illegal  trade  restrictions  practised 
in  the  Congo  Free  State  will  be  continued 
until  outside  pressure  impels  Belgian 
reform,  or  until  a  new  international  con- 
vention shall  be  brought  about  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  change. 


Three  recent  events  in 
"^^souttTAfruSi*"  SouthAfricahaverevealed 

several  phases  of  progress 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  On  July  2 
the  Intercolonial  Council,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Milner,  opened  at  Johannesburg. 
Lord  Milner's  inaugural  speech,  a  brief 
summary  of  which  appeared  in  the 
despatches,  declared  the  financial  situation 
to  be  reassuring,  forecasted  steady  and 
certain  though  not  rapid  progress,  and 
predicted  federation  as  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  new  state  of  things.  The 
statistics  by  which  he  supported  this 
optimistic  forecast  were  not  given  in  the 
despatches;  but  his  recent  official  report 
upon  the  progress  of  settlement  since  the 
war  explained  the  plan  and  emphasized 
the  success  of  placing  on  farms  those 
burghers  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
sided  with  the  British  or  were  opposed  to 
the  irreconcilables.  It  was  feared  on  all 
sides  that  the  difficulty  of  settling  these 
burghers  would  be  insurmountable,  owing 
to  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  their  for- 
mer comrades;  but  I^rd  Milner  has  solved 
the  problem  by  placing  them  together  on 
new  lands  or  in  company  with  British 
settlers  of  sympathetic  views,  and  he 
regards  his  success  as  practically  assuring 
peaceable  reconstruction.  Another  grave 
difficulty  has  been  removed  by  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Cape  legislature  of  the 
new  preferential  tariff  scheme  which  was 
adopted  a  few  months  ago  by  representa- 
tives of  the  colonies.  It  was  believed  at 
the  time  that,  although  Natal,  Rhodesia, 
the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River  colonies 
would  give  Great  Britain  a  twenty-five 
per  cent  preference  on  foreign  imports, 
Cape  Colony  would  reject  it  and  thus 
block  the  whole  scheme.  The  favorable 
attitude  of  the  legislature  is  due  largely 
to  the  influence  of  the  Premier,  Sir  J. 
Gordon  Sprigg,  who  has  done  much  to 
conciliate  the  Africander  members,  though 
he  has  alienated  many  of  the  loyalists. 
The  result  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future, 
and  it  has  also  become  known  that  some 
of  the  strongest  irreconcilables  have  modi- 
fied their  attitude  since  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
visit  to  South  Africa.  On  the  whole,  this 
first  official  review  of  the  situation  since 
the  opening  of  the  mines  gives  ground 
for  hope,  and  puts  the  authorities  in  a 
better  position  to  grapple  with  the  labor 
problem. 
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^     ^.     «  ..  Canada  is  just  now  enter- 

CanadUn  Railways   .  '',  r       -i 

ing  upon  schemes  of  rail- 
way construction  unprecedented  in  its 
history.  Two  transcontinental  lines,  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Trans-Canada, 
are  now  being  built,  and  a  third,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  has  just  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Government  under  conditions  which 
mark  an  interesting  departure  in  railway 
construction.  The  E>ominion  Cabinet, 
according  to  the  latest  despatches  from 
Ottawa,  has  resolved  to  build  a  Govern- 
ment line  from  Monckton,  New  Brunswick, 
to  Winnipeg,  after  which  the  road  will  be 
leased  to  and  operated  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  for  fifty  years.  The  latter 
company  will  build  the  road  from  Winni- 
peg to  Port  Simpson  on  the  Pacific  coast 
As  to  the  western  part  of  the  road  con- 
structed by  the  company,  the  Government 
will  guarantee  the  latter's  bonds  up  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  actual  cost  of 
construction.  On  this  section  the  rates 
charged  will  be  subject  to  Government 
control,  but  on  the  eastern  or  Government 
section  the  rates  will  not  be  too  low  to 
prevent  the  company  from  paying  the 
annual  rental.  Construction  of  the  eastern 
section  is  to  be  carried  on  under  a  Gov- 
ernment commission.  The  railway  will 
thus  present  the  interesting  experiment  of 
a  simultaneous  competition  between  public 
and  private  enterprise  in  construction, 
though  in  both  sections  the  line  will  be 
operated  by  private  enterprise.  It  proves 
a  suggestive  progress  in  public  opinion  in 
Canada  toward  Government  ownership 
and  control  of  railways,  being  a  departure 
from  the  old  system  of  direct  land  and 
money  subsidies  which  often  enriched  and 
corrupted  private  corporations  at  the 
public  expense.  It  is  expected  that  the 
whole  line  will  be  finished  within  three 
and  a  half  years,  as  the  urgent  demands 
of  settlement  and  transportation  of  grain 
call  for  the  utmost  rapidity  in  building. 
The  Canadian  Northern  has  been  built 
from  Port  Arthur  nearly  to  the  District  of 
Alberta,  via  Winnipeg,  a  stretch  of  1,200 
miles,  and  it  will  be  extended  either  to 
Bute  Inlet  or  to  Port  Simpson  on  the 
Pacific  coast  The  Trans-Canada  line  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of 
the  three.  It  has  been  chartered  and 
will  be  built  by  private  enterprise  in  an 
almost  direct  course  from  Quebec  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  thence 


west  until  it  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range  at  Pine  River  Pass,  reaching  the 
Pacific  coast  at  Port  Simpson.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  this  route  to  be  far 
more  northerly  than  the  others,  combining 
the  military  advantages  of  a  line  whose 
terminals  could  easily  be  protected  by 
British  fleets,  the  line  being  from  250  to 
500  miles  shorter  between  oceans  than 
the  other  transcontinental  lines,  and  much 
less  accessible  to  an  invading  force  by 
land.  Thus  within  the  next  ten  years  it 
is  expected  that  three  transcontinental 
lines,  exclusive  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
will  be  built  in  Canada. 


WUUam 


i  Haoiay  ^^  William  E.  Henley, 
who  died  at  Woking, 
England,  last  Sunday,  had  not^large  a 
following  of  admirers  as  some  contem- 
porary poets  and  essayists,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  intensity  of  admiration 
felt  by  those  who  did  appreciate  his  work 
was  unusual.  His  "  Book  of  Verses  "  cer- 
tainly contains  evidence  of  deep  feeling 
and  of  a  rare  instinct  for  poetic  form. 
One  poem  in  particular  will  long  keep 
Henley's  name  in  mind,  the  cry  of  daunt- 
less independence  called  "The  Captain 
of  My  Soul,"  beginning 

Beneath  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

Mr.  Henley  had  a  long  and  varied  career 
as  newspaper  writer,  critic,  editor,  essay- 
ist, and  dramatist  His  reputation  as  a 
reviewer  was  largely  gained  through  no- 
table contributions  to  the  "  Athenaeum  " 
and  "  Saturday  Review,"  His  friend- 
ship for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
an  intimate  one,  and  the  two  collab- 
orated in  four  plays;  two  of  these, 
"  Deacon  Brodie  "  and  "  Beau  Austin," 
had  some  measure  of  success  on  the  stage, 
and  are  even  better  as  reading  plays ;  the 
first  is  a  powerful  study  of  criminality  in 
a  man  of  outward  respectability,  the  second 
a  light  and  playful  comedy  of  eighteenth- 
century  polite  society  at  a  watering  place. 
Many  readers  will  remember  the  perturba- 
tion caused  in  literary  circles  two  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Henley's  curious  article  on 
Stevenson ;  it  was  doubtless  pettish  in 
tone  and  exaggerated  in  statement,  but  it 
was  misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not 
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see  that  Henley's  object  was  not  to  de- 
preciate the  real  Stevenson  but  to  protest 
against  what  he  (rightly  or  wrongly)  con- 
sidered the  mawkish  and  untrue  adulation 
which  obscured  the  real  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Henley's  second  volume  of  poems  ap- 
peared in  1892  under  the  title  "  The  Song 
of  the  Sword,"  and  some  years  later  a 
collected  edition  of  the  poems  appeared. 


Among  the  demands  made 
^'"''hII^u/''""  ^y  the  United   States  Gov- 

ernment  upon  Turkey,  there 
is  one  concerning  men  who  have  become 
naturalized  in  America  and  who  are  not 
allowed  to  return  to  their  families ;  namely, 
that  these  men  shall  be  allowed  to  send 
for  their  families  to  come  to  them.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Leishman,  United  States  Min- 
ister at  Constantinople,  elicited  a  promise 
from  the  Sultan  that  thirty  five  families, 
the  heads  of  which  were  in  the  United 
States,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  Turkey. 
The  list  of  names  was  sent  to  Harput, 
Asia  Minor,  the  families  being  in  the 
district  of  Mr.  Norton,  the  United  States 
Consul  there,  with  instructions  to  secure 
passports  and  to  start  the  families  on 
their  journey.  Application  was  made  to 
the  local  Turkish  authorities,  but  they 
declined  to  issue  passports  without  direct 
and  definite  instructions  from  the  central 
Government.  On  the  Consul's  report  of 
this,  Mr.  Leishman  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Norton,  that  if  passports  were  not  forth- 
coming, he  should  gather  the  women  and 
children  and  bring  them  to  the  seacoast 
himself.  The  Governor  of  the  province 
was  then  informed  that  the  families  could 
wait  no  longer  for  passports,  and  that  on  a 
certain  day  they  would  start  for  the  coast 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
Consul.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  to  the 
central  Government,  and  only  then  was  an 
order  wired  to  Harput  to  issue  the  desired 
passports.  The  families  were  surprised 
to  receive  them  upon  payment  of  the 
legal  fee  of  $2,  whereas  the  general  cost 
has  been  from  $20  to  $50.  The  statement 
that  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
(lovernment  upon  Turkey  have  been  con- 
ceded by  the  Sultan  would  thus  seem  to 
be  somewhat  premature.  Negotiations  are 
still  pending,  and  there  is  some  justifiable 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  more  speedy  success  in 


this  matter  than  there  was  in  securing  the 
indemnity  for  damages  at  Harput  done 
during  the  Armenian  massacres.  It  is 
disheartening  to  note  that  the  Turkish 
Government  is  still  harrying  the  Arme- 
nians. It  does  not  permit  them  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place  except  by  special 
permission,  and  these  permits  are  often 
issued  in  return  for  bribes  ;  but  even  then 
the  Armenian  has  to  provide  more  than 
$200  in  additional  security  that  he  will  not 
leave  the  country.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  for  a  time,  passports  were  given  to 
those  who  wanted  to  go  to  America,  but 
only  upon  condition  that  the  Armenians 
should  renounce  their  nationality  and 
promise  never  to  return  to  Turkey.  As 
this  surrender  of  nationality  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  particularly  painful  thing  to  do,  a 
great  many  availed  themselves  of  it,  upon 
which  the  central  Government,  withdrew 
it  altogether.  Clandestine  emigration, 
however,  still  continues.  Some  Turks  are 
also  leaving  their  own  country,  and  many 
Kurds.  The  latter  do  not  take  out  pass- 
ports, but  only  permits  to  go  to  some  place 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  find 
work,  and  when  they  reach  a  seaport,  a 
bribe  passes  them  on  to  a  steamer.  Turk- 
ish misrule  is  thus  evident  everywhere. 


The  Rhodes  Scholarships 


The  conditions  un- 


der which  Ameri- 
can candidates  for  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships must  qualify  have  been  made  known 
in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  trustees 
of  the  will  of  the  famous  South  African. 
The  first  election  of  American  scholars 
will  be  held  between  February  and  May, 
1904,  and  those  who  are  successful  will 
begin  residence  at  Oxford  in  October  of 
that  year.  A  committee  has  been  selected 
for  each  State  and  Territory,  and  each 
committee  is  to  make  an  appointment 
from  the  list  of  those  successfully  passing 
the  qualifying  examination.  The  latter  is 
not  competitive,  but  must  satisfy  the 
examiners  that  candidates  are  acceptable 
to  enter  on  the  course  prescribed  at  Oxford. 
A  list  of  the  subjects  is  published.  Appli- 
cants must  be  unmarried,  and  must  be 
American  citizens  between  nineteen  and 
twenty-five  years  old.  No  candidate  may 
compete  in  more  than  one  State.  In 
view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  which  will 
be  made  we  publish  a  list  of  the  authori- 
ties   from    whom    information    may    be 
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obtained.  In  most  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  the  president  of  the 
State  university  or  college  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  selection.  For  the  other 
States  the  following  chairmen  have  been 
named: 

Connecticut— President  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
LL.D.,  Yale  University. 

Illinois— President  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Kentucky— President  D.  B.  Gray,  D.D^ 
Georgetown  College. 

Maryland— President  W.  A.  Remsen,  LL.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Massacnusetts — President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  Harvard  University. 

New  Hampshire — President  W.  J.  Tucker, 
D.D.,  Darmouth  College. 

New  Jersey — President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Princeton  University. 

New  York  State — President  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  LL.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Rhode  Island— President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
D.D.,  Brown  University. 

In  the  following  States  appointments  will 
be  made  by  the  chartered  colleges  and 
universities  in  rotation : 

California— University  of  California,  Leland 
Stanford  University.  Smaller  colleges  every 
seventh  year. 

Maine— The  order  of  rotation  yet  to  be 
fixed. 

Vermont — University  of  Vermont,  Middle- 
bury  College, 

Washington — The  order  of  rotation  yet  to 
be  fixed. 


The  number  of  peo- 
'5:.:il.^:'.fB::r  pie  who  were  drawn 

to  Boston  last  week 
by  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  was  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  normal  population  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  about 
equal  to  the  total  population  of  the  State  of 
Nevada.  The  headquarters  were  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  but  the  buildings  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
the  churches  of  the  Back  Bay  were  put  to 
service.  Meetings  were  held  simultan- 
eously day  after  day  in  eleven  separate 
places.  The  large  Mechanics  Hall  was 
thronged  for  the  evening  sessions ;  Sym- 
phony Hall  was  utilized  for  two  perform- 
ances of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust ; 
and  many  other  buildings  were  occupied 
as  committee  rooms,  reception  rooms, 
exhibit  rooms,  an  emergency  hospital,  a 
temporary  post-of!ice  station,  and  the  like. 


To  give  a  complete  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  a  convention,  even  in  outline, 
would  require  a  small  volume.  It  was  for 
the  time  be'ing  a  city  within  a  city,  all  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  given  over  to  the 
consideration  of  the  one  subject,  Educa- 
tion. Me»  aad  women,  philosophically 
enduring  the  heat,  thronged  the  streets. 
Blue  badges,  green  badges,  red  badges 
flashed  fcom  trolley  cars,  on  the  pave- 
ments, in  the  hotels.  Here  a  group 
of  women,  headed  by  a  bearded,  rugged 
man,  strolled  by  in  the  crowds,  wear- 
ing gay  yellow  ribbons,  bearing  the 
name  "  Nebraska "  printed  conspicu- 
ously. There  a  group  guided  by  an 
official  usher,  with  bright  red  sash  and 
epaulets,  inspected  the  old  burying-ground 
by  King's  Chapel,  or  examined  appre- 
ciatively the  Shaw  monument.  Excur- 
sions of  teachers  were  manifest  in  all  the 
environs  of  Boston,  in  the  Harvard  Yard, 
at  Salem,  at  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
at  the  beaches.  At  the  same  time  audi- 
ences were  gathered  listening  to  discus- 
sions, in  the  "  new  Old  South  Church"  on 
Manual  Training,  in  the  "  First  Church  " 
on.  Business  Education,  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  on  Child  Study,  in  the  Ar- 
lington Street  Church  on  Normal  Schools, 
and  in  other  places  on  the  Kindergarten, 
on  Secondary  Education,  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, and  so  on  up  to  seventeen  distinct 
topics.  And  for  each  topic  there  was 
some  large  or  small  group  of  teachers  to 
whom  it  was  of  paramount  importance  as 
their  specialty. 

To  the  most  casual  ob- 
'^ConventroV'''  Server  the   spirit  of  this 

remarkable  and,  so  far  as 
the  Association  is  concerned,  unprece- 
dented Convention  was  evidently  that  of 
candid,  free  discussion.  The  expression 
of  individual  opinion,  no  matter  how  con- 
ventional or  unconventional,  was  to  all 
appearance  absolutely  unhampered.  No 
session  more  typically  embodied  this 
spirit  than  that  which  was  concerned  with 
the  question  of  shortening  the  baccalau- 
reate course  and  adjusting  it  to  the 
courses  in  the  professional  schools.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard,  Dean  West  of 
Princeton,  President  Harper  of  Chicago, 
and  President  Butler  of  Columbia  cour- 
teously but  firmly  told  one  another,  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  that  crowded 
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the  Central  Church,  that  the  baccalau- 
reate course  was  too  long,  too  short, 
exactly  short  and  long  enough,  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  essential,'  and  partly 
both  and  partly  neither,  that  it  was  fit 
only  for  mature  minds,  that  it  was 
adapted  only  for  immature  minds,  and 
that  it  did  not  matter  so  much  about 
the  minds  as  about  the  system ;  that  it 
was  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  that  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  professional  schools,  and  that 
it  might  be  taken  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  professional  training. 
This  disagreement  among  the  doctors  may 
have  been  a  somewhat  shocking  revela- 
tion to  some  hearets  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  American  education  as  a  system, 
but  it  certainly  was  very  strong  evidence, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  education  in 
America  is  not  suffering  from  the  coma 
of  traditionalism.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  that  followed  these  addresses 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, indicated  that  this  very  disagree- 
ment was  a  sign  of  a  wholesome  condi- 
tion, as  uniformity  was  not  to  be  desired 
in  higher  education ;  the  same  freedom 
which  is  now  pretty  firmly  established  in 
respect  to  choice  of  studies  he  regarded 
as  quite  as  desirable  in  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  college  course.  As  Presi- 
dent Eliot  said  in  closing  the  discussion, 
the  intelligent  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  "experiment,  continued  experiment." 
With  a  touch  ot  humor,  he  included  "that 
most  interesting  experiment  of  all  .  .  . 
continuing  the  old  requirement  for  a  four- 
year  residence."  President  Eliot,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Association,  also 
made,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Convention,  a  fine  state- 
ment in  his  "  New  Definition  of  the  Culti- 
vated Man."  This,  he  said,  included 
sympathetic  acquaintance  with  both  na- 
ture and  humanity,  character  formed,  not 
in  seclusion,  but  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
power  to  understand  and  use  language, 
some  store,  though  it  may  be  only  a  small 
portion,  of  human  knowledge,  and  a 
trained  and  constructive  imagination. 
One  passage  is  worth  quoting  for  its 
stimulating  ethical  quality.  In  speaking 
of  the  mastery  of  some  portion  of  the 
store  of  knowledge,  he  said : 

What  portion,  or  portions,  of  the  infinite 
human  store  are  most  proper  to  the  cultivated 


man?  The  answer  must  be:  those  which 
enable  him,  with  his  individual  personal  qoai- 
ities,  to  deal  best  and  sympathize  best  with 
nature  and  with  other  human  beings.  It  is 
here  that  passion  for  service  most  fuse  with 
passion  for  knowledge. 

These  are  words  worthy  to  be  bound  for 
a  sign  upon  the  hand  of  academic  learn- 
ers and  teachers,  and  to  be  written  upon 
the  doorposts  of  college  halls  and  upon 
university  gates. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
'^''%oc«i  New   York   City    has   for 

twenty-seven  years  been 
doing,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  a  work 
of  high  value  and  usefulness.  The  Soci- 
ety is  founded  upon  the  conviction  that 
legal  justice  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
all  men  and  women,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  ignorant,  and  grew  originally  out  of 
observation  of  individual  cases  of  wrong 
and  oppression  of  which  newly  arrived 
immigrants,  unacquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage and  customs,  were  the  victims.  The 
\vork  has  enlarged,  and  the  Society  now 
employs  a  corps  of  lawyers  and  oflSce 
assistants,  who  give  their  entire  time  to 
hearing  and  adjusting,  by  advice  or  by 
legal  procedure,  the  difficulties  of  the 
oppressed  poor.  The  Society  occupies 
four  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  city : 
the  main  office,  on  Broadway,  through 
which  pass  each  month  from  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  cases,  embracing  those  of 
all  nationalities ;  the  Seamen's  Branch,  on 
State  Street,  which  offers  legal  redress  to 
sailors  hailing  from  all  ports  ;  the  Riving- 
ton  Street  branch,  whose  clients  are  mostly 
Russians  and  Poles ;  and  the  uptown,  west 
side  office,  on  Tenth  Avenue,  whfere  the 
majority  of  the  applicants  are  Aitiericaiis 
and  Irish.  The  large  expenses  of  the 
Society  are  defrayed  by  the  annual  dues 
paid  by  its  members,  and  by  outside  con- 
tributions ;  but  in  order  that  the  relation 
between  the  Society  and  the  applicant 
for  help  may  be  that  of  lawyer  and 
client,  and  not  that  of  complairiet  and 
benefactor — that  there  may  be  a  business 
and  not  a  charitable  basis — a  retainer 
fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  in  each  case 
taken  up,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  money 
recovered,  if  that  amount  be  over  five 
dollars.  A  large  number  of  the  cases — 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  a 
month,  in  the  four  offices — are  those  for 
the   recovery   of   withheld   wages.     The 
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number  of  the  strong  w1k>  with  impunity 
refuse-  to  pay  to  the  weak  a  part  of  their 
earnings  is  almost  incredible.  The  lock- 
smith's assistant,  the  bartender,  the  errand- 
boy,  the  houseioaid,  discharged  on  some 
riight  pretext  and  denied  the  $3  or  $7  due, 
unable  to  pay  an  ordinary  lawyer  for  the 
recovery  of  so  small  a  sum,  is  absolutely 
helpless  unless  he  happens  in  some  .way  to 
hear  of  this  Society,  which,  for  a  fee  within 
moderate  means,  will  do  all  that  the  law  can 
do,  in  most  cases  recovering  the  amount 
due.  Another  class  is  that  of  the  intelli- 
gence office  cases,  where  the  victim  pays 
his  fee — ^perhaps  his  last  dollar — on  the 
promise  oi  an  immediate  "  job  '*  in  return 
for  it,  and  is  then  turned  coolly  and  heart- 
lessly away,  boiling  with  wrath  and  hatred, 
but  wholly  helpless.  Then  there  are  the 
will  cases,  where  the  heir  to  some  small 
but  precious  sum — perhaps  $100,  perhaps 
$500,  in  many  cases  the  result  of  a  life- 
time's savings — is  enabled  to  receive  his 
legacy  intact,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
backing  of  the  Society's  lawyers,  instead 
of  having  it  eaten  up  by  unnecessary  or 
unprincipled  litigation.  There  are  also 
the  domestic  trouble  cases,  of  greatest 
possible  range,  and  largely  brought  by 
women,  who  without  this  Society  would 
be  without  redress.  As  for  the  sailors, 
the  stories  of  the  impositions  practiced 
upon  them  would  fill  more  than  one  book. 
Few,  in  fact,  have  even  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  the  poor 
and  ignorant  in  this  city  are  constantly 
being  made  to  accept  unjust  treatment  in 
rebellious  but  impotent  silence  ;  and  such 
of  these  as  learn  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
and  are  assisted  by  it  to  obtain  what  is 
lawfully  theirs  are  made  happier  and  more 
contented  men,  and  hence  better  and  more' 
desirable  citizens. 

A  Fitting  Memorial  ^ot  only  Boston  and 
Massachusetts,  but;  the 
whole  country,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  late  Charles  Eliot  for  his  truly  great 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  outdoor  art 
and  recreation.  The  great  metropolitan 
park  system  of  Boston  and  its  environs 
owes  its  inception,  and  very  largely  its 
execution,  to  his  public  spirit,  foresight, 
and  skill,  and  it  is  fitting  that  his  friends 
should  seek  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
and  the  history  of  his  connection  with 
the  work  by  some  appropriate  memorial. 


To  be  sure,  as  they  say,  the  system  itself 
"  IS  the  noblest  OKxiument  to  him,"  but 
there  should  "  be  some  visible  record  that 
the  people  of  his  own  time  appreciated  tbe 
roan  and  what  be  accomplished  in  his 
too  brief  career."  Jt  is  proposed,  inas- 
much as  the  .  erection  of  a  monument  in 
the  .park  system  would  violate  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  so  strongly  urged,  to  con- 
structthe  "  Charles  Eliot  Path,"  encircling 
the  summit  of  the  beautiful  Great  Blue 
Hill,  so  as  to  disclose  the  most  command- 
ing views.  Such  a  path,  with  the  inci- 
dental bridge  needed  to  carry  it  over  one 
of  the  ravines,  and  a  bronze  memorial 
tabkt,  would  indeed  constitute  a  most 
appropriate  memorial  to  one  who  gave  his 
life  to  arousing  "an  intelligent  general 
interest  in  the  opportunities  for  making 
the  earth  beautiful  instead  of  ugly  when 
adapting  it  to  the  use  of  num."  Not  the 
least  significant  feature  of  the  memorial 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  one 
of  Eliot's  fundamental  contentions  that 
no  structure  or  object,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  or  commendable  in  itself,  should 
be  introduced  into  a  system  like  that  of 
metropolitan  parks  unless  it  tends  to  serve 
directly  the  uses  for  which  alone  they 
were  created — namely,  to  provide  perma- 
nently rural  and  sylvan  landscape  for  the 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  the  people. 
The  Park  Commission  has  undertsiken  to 
construct  the  path,  and  Mr.  Eliot's  friends 
propose  to  erect  the  bridge  and  tablet 


The  need  for  tntelli- 

instruction  in  govern- 
mental matters,  and  especially  in  munici- 
pal government,  is  one  that  has  been 
increasingly  felt  by  educators  generally. 
Appreciating  this  fact,  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  has  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Instruction  on  American  Educational 
Institutions,  President  Drown,  of  Lehigh 
University,  as  Chairman.  This  Commit- 
tee devoted  two  years  of  consecutive 
activity  to  the  preparation  of  courses,  out- 
lines, and  syllabi  for  colleges,  and  its  two 
reports  constitute  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  have  resulted  in 
stirring  up  considerable  interest,  leading 
to  the  introduction  of  courses  in  munici- 
pal government  in  a  number  of  institu- 
tions.   A  new  committee,  with  City  Super- 
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intendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  the  League 
to  consider  the  question  in  relation  to 
elementary  and  high  school.  This  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  leading  city 
superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  of 
high  and  grammar  schools,  and  publicists, 
has  taken  up  its  allotted  task  with  vigor, 
and  has  just  held  a  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  outline  an  extended  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  instruction  of  any 
kind  is  given  in  these  branches,  what 
fundamental  ideas  should  be  developed, 
and  what  text-books  are  most  helpful. 
The  high  character  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  keenness  with 
which  it  has  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  give  promise  of  a  report 
of  the  first  importance  and  value  to 
the  schools  of  the  country.  If  it  can 
suggest  a  course  of  study  which  will  pro- 
duce a  more  intelligent  and  enlightened 
generation  of  American  citizens,  especially 
in  regard  to  their  municipal  duties,  it  will 
have  achieved  a  result  of  untold  value. 


Women's  Christian  Work 


The  eleventh  Sum- 
mer Conference  for 
Eastern  college  women  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Committee  affiliated  with 
the  World's  Christian  Student  Federation 
has  just  held  its  session  at  Silver  Bay, 
Lake  George.  Nearly  six  hundred  stu- 
dents were  present  from  colleges,  normal 
and  private  schools.  Vassar  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  seventy,  and  the  numbers  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and 
Wellesley  followed  close  after.  Personal 
inspiration  and  practical  training  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Christian  work  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Conference.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell, of  London,  Dr.  Lloyd  Tompkins, 
Bishop  Thoburn,  Robert  K  Speer,  and 
John  R.  Mott  were  among  the  platform 
speakers.  Mr.  Mott's  recent  trip  to  Aus- 
tralasia and  his  close  touch  with  the 
world  of  students  brought  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  unity  with  the  effort  for  service 
all  over  the  globe,  while  Dr.  Campbell's 
open-minded  reverence  was  a  benediction. 
There  were  several  sectional  conferences, 
each  a  normal  school  of  its  kind.  The 
Collie  Conference  furnished  hints  for 
organized  religious  and  philanthropic 
work   during   the  academic   year.      The 


Alumnae  Conference,  conducted  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Brownell,  has  been  particularly 
valuable  in  the  presentation  of  various 
forms  of  church  work  by  experienced 
workers,  along  lines  of  missionary  settle- 
ment and  Sunday-school  work.  The 
Bible  classes,  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Tim- 
othy Stone,  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Harry  Wade 
Hicks,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  Miss  May  Blodgett,  used 
as  bases  the  courses  of  Bible  study  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Sharman  and  Professor  Bos- 
worth  for  the  devotional  Bible  classes  of 
students.  The  Missionary  Institute  has 
emphasized  service  regardless  of  geogra- 
phy, but  service  where  the  need  is  great- 
est and  the  workers  few.  Intercollegiate 
athletics  have  filled  the  afternoon  hours, 
and  the  spirit  of  fellowship  among  the 
colleges,  the  deepening  of  genuine  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  alumnae  and  undergraduates 
for  the  best  interests  of  each  college,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Conference.  The  spiritual  impres- 
sion left  is  strong,  objectively  as  well  as 
subjectively.  The  financial  session  was 
an  unusual  object-lesson  of  spiritualized 
giving,  and  the  potentialities  of  these  days 
will  show  in  many  other  ways  in  the  com- 
ing year,  both  in  academic  institutions 
and  in  church  and  civic  life. 


Religious  Pedagogy 


The  Hartford  School  of 


Religious  Pedagogy,  in- 
corporated last  spring  by  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Bible  Normal  College  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  it  was  organized  in  1885. 
Its  removal  in  1902  to  Hartford  secured 
it  an  advantageous  affiliation  with  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  through 
which,  with  no  organic  connection  of  the 
two  institutions,  each  of  them  is  open  to 
students  in  the  other.  It  is  now  admitted 
by  leaders  of  Sunday-school  work,  though 
not  with  uniform  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
that  sound  pedagogical  method  is  requisite 
for  wise  religious  teaching;  that  the 
teacher  of  religion  needs  training  in  right 
methods  no  less  than  the  teacher  of  lan- 
guage. What  the  normal  school  and  the 
teachers'  college  do  for  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  such  institutions  as  the 
Hartford  School  undertake  to  do  for  the 
teacher  of  the  church  school.  Every  year 
witnesses  an  increasing  demand  for  well- 
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trained  superintendents,  secretaries,  and 
teachers.  The  field  of  training  includes 
four  departments — the  Bible,  the  Child, 
the  Home,  the  Teacher.  These  are  cov- 
ered by  a  three  years'  course  for  persons 
intending  to  make  religious  teaching  their 
life-work,  and  a  course  of  one  year  for 
others.  The  three  years'  course  is  not 
less  exacting  in  its  requirements  than  that 
of  the  theological  seminary,  from  Vhich  it 
is  differentiated  by  the  stress  laid  upon 
teaching.  Where  such  a  school  is  affili- 
ated with  the  seminary,  each  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  other,  and  the  best-prepared 
ministers  are  likely  to  be  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  both  and  are  thus 
equipped  on  all  sides. 


Peonage 


One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
a  falsehood  is  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
strongest  showing  its  advocates  can  make 
for  it.  For  this  reason  we  transfer  here 
to  our  columns  from  the  New  York 
"  Herald  "  a  reported  argument  for  peon- 
age as  an  "economic  necessity,"  attributed 
by  the  interviewer  to  a  Georgia  planter. 
After  saying  ihat  if  he  were  to  discharge 
an  idle  or  incompetent  laborer,  the  whole 
family  connection,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
people,  "  would  skip,  and  half  a  dozen 
such  cases  of  discipline  would  paralyze 
the  plantation,"  and  that  therefore  whip- 
ping of  lazy  laborers  is  necessary,  the 
interview  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"But  you  never  did  whip  a  negro,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  We  have  to  do  it  once  in  a 
while.  A  negro  ran  away  from  me  and  hid 
on  the  next  plantation,  eleven  miles  away.  I 
went  after  him  with  my  negro  foreman.  I 
took  him  out  of  a  cabin  with  a  revolver  in  my 
hand  and  drove  him  home.  There  1  took  it 
out  of  him  with  a  buggy  whip,  while  the  negro 
foreman  held  him.  That  sounds  very  shock- 
ing to  you,  no  doubt,  but  I  am  telling  you  the 
fact.  If  you  were  the  only  responsible  white 
man  on  a  plantation  and  were  surrounded  by 
more  than  five  hundred  negroes  of  the  most 
debased  and  ignorant  character^  who  cannot 
be  reached  by  any  moral  suasion,  who  are 
influenced  by  neither  gratitude  nor  resent- 
ment, you  would  go  to  the  field  every  day 
with  a  revolver  in  your  pocket,  as  every  one  of 
us  planters  is  forced  to  do,  and  you  would 
either  maintain  discipline  in  the  only  way  the 
negro  understands  it,  or  else  you  would  give 
up  your  plantation  to  your  creditors  or  your 
executors,  as  the  case  might  be." 


A  little  further  on  in  the  same  interview 
we  find  another  statement  of  the  same 
doctrine : 

**  Whether  Judge  Jones  has  declared  this 
law  constitutional  or  not,  the  planters  in  the 
black  belt  will  have  to  maintain  their  right  to 
reclaim  their  contract  labor,  or  else  they  will 
have  to  go  out  of  the  business.  Under  any 
other  system  you  would  find  it  impossible  to 
get  in  your  cotton,  because  the  n^joes  at  the 
critical  time  would  simply  sit  down  and  refuse 
to  work.  When  they  are  well,  we  compel  our 
laborers  to  go  to  the  field  by  force.  This  is 
the  truth,  and  there  is  no  use  lying  about  it" 

It  is  not  true  that  compulsory  labor  is 
necessary  to  the  cotton  industry.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  intelligence 
and  hope  are  better  incentives  to  industry 
than  ignorance  and  fear.  Some  of  the 
best  cotton  in  the  South  is  raised  by  free 
labor.  The  difficulty  in  the  Black  Belt  is 
the  incompetence  of  the  planter  even 
more  than  the  ignorance  of  the  laborers. 
If  the  planter  does  not  know  enough  to 
carry  on  a  cotton  plantation  with  free  labor, 
he  should  go  out  of  business.  That  is  the 
resolve  of  the  Nation;  and  the  sooner 
the  peonage  planters  understand  that 
resolve,  the  better  for  them  and  for  the 
country. 

But  if  it  were  true  that  cotton  cannot  be 
raised  by  free  labor,  it  would  not  alter  the 
resolve  of  the  Nation.  If  we  cannot  have 
both  cotton  and  liberty,  we  will  have 
liberty  and  get  along  without  cotton.  The 
argument  of  the  peonage  planter  is  the 
argument  of  the  sordid  money-getter  in 
all  sections  and  at  all  times.  "  We  must 
close  our  mines  and  factories  if  we  cannot 
employ  children,"  is  the  argument  for 
child  labor.  "  We  cannot  get  an  ade- 
quate return  for  our  money  if  we  are 
compelled  to  build  sanitary  houses,"  is  the 
argument  of  the  coffin-building  landlords. 
"  We  cannot  compete  with  the  shrewd  and 
shifty  Jews,  therefore  their  massacre  is 
an  economic  necessity,"  is  the  argument 
of  Kishenev.  And  the  answer  is  always 
the  same :  manhood  is  worth  more  than 
money.  It  is  better  that  the  factories 
fail  and  the  children  live ;  better  that  the 
landlords  go  to  the  poorhouse  than  that 
the  tenants  be  carried  to  the  cemetery ; 
better  to  endure  debt  than  to  commit 
murder.  It  does  not  alarm  the  lovers  of 
liberty  in  the  least  to  be  told  that  if  the 
peonage  planters  are  not  allowed  to  whip 
their  laborers  they  will  go  out  of  the  busi- 
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ness.  On  the  contrary,  the  Natidh  has  re- 
solved that  they  shall  go  out  of  the  business 
as  at  present  conducted.  Philistines  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  when  money  is 
put  in  one  scale  and  manhood  in  the 
other,  manhood  always  outweighs  money. 
Peonage  is  simply  slavery  under  another 
nanie;  and  its  re-establishment  on  this 
continent  is  prohibited  alike  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  South,  and 
by  both  the  moral  and  the  labor  senti- 
ment of  the  North.  These  forces  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
"  economic  necessity." 

The  best  sentiment  of  the  South  is 
resolved  against  peonage.  Bitterly  has 
the  South  suffered  the  curse  of  slavery. 
Great  is  the  price  it  has  paid  for  redemph 
tion.  The  peonage  planters  are  a  very 
small  minority  in  the  South.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  acting  under  color  of  law ; 
true  that  justices  of  the  peace  and  local 
policemen  have  helped  them  to  enslave 
American  citizens.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  South  which,  in 
the  person  of  Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones,  of 
Alabama,  has  declared  this  law  to  be  as 
palpable  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
both  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union  of 
States,  as  it  is  of  the  principles'of  liberty 
and  humanity.  His  judicial  decision  is 
interesting  reading ;  to  the  peonage  planter 
it  should  be  very  valuable  reading. 

Peonage  violates  the  Constitution  of 
Alabama,  which  declares  that  "  all  men  are 
equally  free  and  independent,  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  violates 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
be  free  from  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude of  any  kind,  except  upon  punishment 
for  crime.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  equity,  because  "  it  is  de- 
signed solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
employer  or  landlord,"  and  "gives  the 
renter  or  laborer  no  unusual  recourse 
against  his  employer  or  landlord,  while 
it  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  pro- 
nounces practical  outlawry  in  favor  of  the 
landlord  against  the  laborer  or  renter." 
Such  a  law,  so  palpably  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Common- 
wealth, affords  no  protection  to  those  who 
plead  it  as  a  justification  for  their  wrong- 


doing. No  magistrate  is  liable  for  mis- 
takes of  judgment ;  but  on  adequate  evi- 
dence that  the  machinery  of  the  law  has 
been  corruptly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enslaving  freemen — and  such  appears. to 
have  been  the  case  in  more  than  one 
instance — "  such  magistrate  or  other  judi- 
cial officer  cannot  escape  criminal  respon- 
sibility to  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
spiracy and  its  natural  and  designed 
effect." 

That  this  judgment  of  Judge  Jones  ex- 
presses the  best  sentiment  of  the  South 
we  do  not  doubt ;  as  little  do  we  doubt 
that  it  represents  the  sentiment  of  both 
the  State  and  the  National  administrations. 
Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  his 
character,  the  Governor  of  Alabama  is  as 
little  inclined  to  indorse  the  peonage  sys- 
tem as  is  Judge  Jones ;  and  certainly  the 
President  will  not  be  more  complaisant 
toward  it.  Neither  Pierce,  Fillmore,  nor 
Buchanan  is  in  the  President's  chair. 
Inhumanity  to  man  always  arouses  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  indignation ;  and  he  has 
it  in  large  measure  when  it  is  aroused. 

And  his  indignation  would  represent 
that  of  the  Nation.  Especially  among 
workingmen,  North  and  South,  whether 
they  work  with  brains  or  hands  or 
both,  there  *  will  be  little  patience  with 
any  legal  system  which  leaves  employers 
free  to  break  their  contracts,  and  makes 
it  a  crime,  punishable  with  slavery,  for 
workingmen  to  break  theirs.  Already  in 
Georgia  three  peonage  planters  have  been 
convicted,  and  have  had  their  sentence 
suspended  by  Judge  Speer  "  during  good 
behavior."  In  Alabama,  under  Judge 
Jones's  instructions,  ninety-nine  indict- 
ments have  been  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  one  peonage  planter  has  been 
brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. The  reader  should  recollect 
that  these  cases  have  been  tried  in  South- 
ern courts,  and  these  verdicts  rendered 
by  Southern  juries.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  The  Outlook  has  among  its  subscrib- 
ers many  peonage  planters.  But  if  we 
could  reach  them,  it  would  be  to  counsel 
them,  in  their  own  interest,  to  abandon 
this  system  without  delay.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  best  men  in  the  South, 
reinforced  by  the  Administration  and  the 
free-labor  sentiment  of  the  Nation,  is  not 
one  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 
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Negro  Graduates 

About  six  weeks  ago  a  Southern  corre- 
spondent wrote  to  us  calling  our  attention 
to  a  letter  in  the  Washington  **  Post,"  by 
Mr.  Gordon  McDonald,  a  lawyer  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  the  spirit  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  it : 
"  Living  in  Montgomery,  a  county  adjoin- 
ing Macon,  wherein  Tuskegee  is  situated, 
I  speak  whereof  I  know,  in  saying  that 
for  one  genuine,  hard-working  husband- 
man or  artisan  sent  into  the  world  by 
Washington's  school,  it  afflicts  this  State 
with  twenty  soft-handed  negro  dudes  and 
loafers,  who  earn  a  precarious  living  by 
*  craps '  or  petit  larceny,  or  live  on  the 
hard-earned  wages  of  cooks  and  wash- 
women whose  affections  they  have  been 
enabled  to  ensnare.  The  girls  graduated 
at  this  school  are  taught  to  scorn  hard 
work,  while  their  poor  mothers  toil  over 
the  wash-tubs  and  cook-stoves,  that  their 
daughters  may  be  taught  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  to  rustle  in  fine  dresses  in  a 
miserable  imitation  of  fine  ladies." 

This  statement  was  contrary  to  the 
opinions  entertained  at  the  Outlook  office, 
and  contrary  to  incidental  infonnation 
obtained  from  various  sources,  among 
others  a  personal  visit  to  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute by  one  of  the  staff;  but  the  letter 
appeared  in  a  reputable  paper  and  was 
signed  by  its  author.  The  Outlook, 
therefore,  sent  a  representative  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  facts,  that  it  might 
give  the  results  to  its  readers.  The  rep- 
resentative called  upon  Mr.  McDonald, 
who  was  at  the  moment  unable  to  give  any 
more  definite  information.  He  declared 
that  he  had  known  many  graduates  of 
Tuskegee  brought  into  court  upon  crim- 
inal charges,  though  he  could  not  give 
names ;  that  his  wife  could  give  the  names 
of  women  graduates  who  had  been  taught 
to  scorn  hard  work  while  their  poor  mothers 
toiled  over  the  wash-tubs  and  cook-stoves, 
and  he  promised  to  furnish  names  and 
details  at  a  later  interview.  A  second 
interview  brought  no  results.  A  third  one 
brought  this  information  :  "  My  wife  men- 
tioned one  old  woman  thus  afflicted,  but 
does  not  wish  me  to  reveal  her  name,  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  old  woman's  feelings. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  such  cases 
here,  of  which  everybody  in  Montgomery 
is  aware.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  noto- 


riety. I  cannot  give  their  names,  but 
every  one  knows  about  them."  But  no 
information  was  furnished  as  to  Tuskegee 
graduates  brought  before  the  courts  under 
criminal  charges.  A  fourth  interview 
produced  no  better  results.  Then  our 
representative  decided  to  investigate  the 
court  records  for  himself.  As  a  result, 
the  names  of  three  men  were  given  to  him, 
one  indicted  September,  1897,  for  bur- 
glary, one  in  April,  1897,  for  grand  larceny, 
and  one  in  April,  1903,  for  robbery.  But 
on  going  back  to  Tuskegee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  the  persons  whose 
names  were  thus  given,  he  discovered  that 
none  of  them  had  been  students  at  the 
Institute.  The  result  of  The  Outlook's 
investigation,  then,  is  this  : 

Mr.  McDonald  thinks  he  knows  of  one 
old  woman  whose  daughter  is  idle,  but 
declines  to  give  her  name  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing her  feelings.  On  this  information  he 
bases  his  statement,  "  I  speak  whereof  I 
know  in  saying  that  for  one  genuine,  hard- 
working husbandman  or  artisan  sent  into 
the  world  by  Washington's  school,  it 
afflicts  this  State  with  twenty  soft-handed 
negro  dudes  and  loafers." 

Our  representative,  however,  did  not 
stop  his  investigation  here.  He  went  care- 
fully through  the  catalogues  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  and  made  a  note  of  every  man 
and  woman  who  had  received  from  that 
Institute  an  academic  diploma  or  industrial 
certificate,  whose  residence  was  in  the 
city  of  Montgomery.  He  also  made  a 
note  of  many  others  who  have  received 
neither  certificate  nor  diploma,  but  who 
have  pursued  their  education  at  that 
Institute.  He  found  that  there  were  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  Montgomery  thirty-eight 
ex-students  of  Tuskegee,  graduates  and 
others.  He  personally  investigated  the 
present  condition  of  each  one  of  these 
ex-students,  and  he  has  sent  to  us  his 
report  concerning  them.  From  his  report 
we  take  at  haphazard  his  account  of  the 
conditions  of  a  dozen  of  these  ex-students. 
The  other  accounts  are  equally  creditable : 

J.  W.  P.,  class  of  1889,  is  farming.  He  con- 
trols 1 50  acres,  owns  five  head  of  cattle,  and 
teaches  school  six  months  in  the  year. 

J.  T.  learned  .sewing  and  dre.ssmaking  at 
Tuskegee.  She  lives  with  her  brother  on 
South  Riplev  Street,  working  at  her  trade, 
and  has  all  the  work  she  can  do. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  is  the  wife  of  a  man  employed 
in  J.   P,  Adam's  store.    They  have  a  good 
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religious  experience  has  often  been  sui>- 
posed  to  be  religious  education.  But 
religious  education  is  more  than  the 
deepening  of  religious  experience.  It 
may  include  instruction  in  dogma ;  it  may 
include  the  deepening  of  experience;  but 
if  it  is  real  education,  it  must  be  concerned 
primarily  with  the  development  of  the 
complete  life. 

This  is  the  problem  that  is  peculiarly 
the  religious  problem  of  this  day  and  land. 
A  democracy  must  seek  for  the  solution 
of  its  religious  problems,  like  that  of  its 
political  and  social  problems,  in  educa- 
tion. Only  as  religious  education,  as  dis- 
tinct from  dogmatic  instruction  on  the  one 
hand  and  cultivation  of  the  emotions  on 
the  other,  is  achieved  will  the  religious 
questions  of  the  age,  even  such  pressing 
ones  as  those  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  the  overcoming  of  superstition, 
and  the  union  of  the  Church,  find  answer. 


A  Viking  of  To-day 

Somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Labrador 
this  time  of  year  there  is  a  steamship 
called  the  Strathcona  cruising  about 
among  the  fishermen.  In  command  of 
this  vessel  there  is  a  young  Englishman, 
an  Oxford  man,  bronzed,  athletic,  who  is 
not  only  a  surgeon,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  famous  as  surgeon 
to  the  King,  but  also  a  certificated  master 
mariner,  a  founder  of  a  system  of  co- 
operative stores,  an  explorer,  an  agent 
of  Lloyd's,  the  great  maritime  insurance 
institution,  an  author,  whose  book,  "  Vi- 
kings of  To-day  "  (bearing  the  imprint  of 
Marshall  Brothers,  London),  is  full  of 
stirring  anecdote  and  human  feeling.  He 
combines  all  his  functions  in  meeting  the 
opportunities  of  the  one  office,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  National  Mission  to 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen.  This  surgeon- 
mariner,  unconventional  missionary,  rug- 
ged, enterprising,  modest,  so  forgetful  of 
self  that  he  would  be  likely  to  resent 
being  termed  unselfish,  adventurous, 
brave,  indefatigable,  is  Dr.  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell.  In  another  column  he  tells 
something  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  sur- 
geon "  Among  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen." 

The  inhabitants  of  Labrador  subsist  on 
"fish,"  which  is  the  legally  recognized 
term  there  for  cod.     During  the  summer 


the  population  more  than  doubles,  for 
then  is  the  fishing  season.  But  whether 
it  be  summer  or  winter,  the  people  suffer 
hardships  of  peculiar  severity.  In  the 
first  place,  storm  and  snow,  merciless  ice 
and  rocks  unite  in  bringing  disaster  to 
ships  at  sea  and  settlements  on  land. 
In  the  second  place,  the  .isolation  of 
the  fisher  settlements  on  a  barren  soil 
renders  the  fisher  folk  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  the  traders  for  supplies  of  food, 
so  that  it  has  been  usual  for  next  year's 
catch  of  fish  to  be  mortgaged  in  advance 
in  payment  for  this  year's  food.  In  the 
third  place,  the  fishing  fleets  have  been 
accompanied  by  vessels  selling  grqg  and 
pandering  to  worse  vices  than  drunken- 
ness. To  the  need  occasioned  by  acci- 
dent and  disease  Dr.  Grenfell  brings  an 
answer  with  medicines  and  bandages, 
surgical  instruments,  physicians,  nurses, 
hospitals,  and  a  hospital  ship.  To  the 
pauperism  and  destitution  brought  about 
by  the  abominable  "  truck  system "  Dr. 
Grenfell  has  brought  relief  by  establishing 
co-operative  stores.  To  the  challenge 
thrown  down  by  the  grog  vessels  Dr. 
Grenfell  has  replied  by  supplying  games, 
wholesome  amusements,  and  the  tobacco 
the  fishermen  demand,  in  vessels  that  are 
veritable,  though  unconventional,  "  mis- 
sion ships." 

If  there  is  any  better  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  world  than  this 
we  do  not  know  it.  The  evidence  of  its 
character  is  almost  literally  that  which 
Jesus  gave  in  answer  to  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  blind  receive 
their  sight,  those  crippled  by  wreck  and 
exposure  are  restored  to  usefulness,  those 
stricken  with  disease  are  healed,  those 
who  are  in  the  power  of  death  are  raised 
to  life,  and  the  poor  are  relieved  and 
have  good  news  told  them.  And  blessed 
is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  by 
such  preaching.  As  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
has  said  in  his  comment  on  Dr.  Grenfell 
and  his  work,  the  spirit  of  daring  that 
fired  the  hearts  of  old-time  adventurers  is 
still  active ;  for  "  the  modem  rover  of  the 
sea  differs  from  his  predecessor  in  little 
save  the  motive  of  his  expedition."  In- 
deed, even  in  his  motive  he  does  not  differ 
from  some  of  his  predecessors;  for  it  was 
the  same  motive  that  made  adventurers 
of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Columba,  and  of  Count 
Zinzendorf. 
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Both  Creditor  and  Debtor 

The  joy  which  comes  from  a  sense  of 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  love  of  God 
for  his  children  is  more  widely  felt  to-day 
than  in  the  years  when  men  were  in  bond- 
age to  the  fear  of  God's  wrath ;  but  in 
every  age  there  have  been  those  who  have 
divined  the  fi-^^ness  of  the  infinite  love, 
even  when  the  thought  of  the  time  limited 
and  circumscribed  it.  Good  Bishop  Hall, 
whose  "  Meditations  and  Vows  "  are  full 
of  devout  thought  and  peace  of  spirit, 
knew  in  whom  he  believed  and  was  at 
rest  Thomas  Fuller  said  of  him  that  he 
''  was  commonly  called  our  English  Seneca, 
for  the  pureness,  plainness,  and  fullness 
of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  Contro- 
versies, more  happy  at  Comments,  very 
good  in  his  Characters,  better  in  his  Ser- 
mons, best  of  all  in  his  Meditations."  A 
little  younger  than  Shakespeare,  he  was 
the  contemporary  of  the  great  group  of 
Englishmen  who  enlarged  the  world  of 
action  and  of  thought  as  well,  and  by  the 
range  and  vitality  of  their  deeds  and 
words  gave  life  a  wider  meaning.  In 
such  an  active  age,  the  tide  of  energy  at 
the  flood,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  of 
Norwich  kept  the  faith  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  pure  heart,  and  found  his  strength  in 
those  secret  places  where  the  holiest 
natures  are  nourished.  He  was  still  a 
young  man  when  the  *'  Meditations  and 
Vows "  were  published ;  but  he  had 
learned  much,  for  he  tells  us  that  he 
made  them  *<  not  for  the  Eye,  but  for  the 
Heart" 

The   spiritual    insight  of  this    seeker 

after  Gk)d  is  revealed  in  a  passage  so  full 

of  truth  and  of  strength  that,  brief  as  it 

%    is,  it  may  stand  by  itself  as  a  statement 

of  the  fullness  of  the  love  of  God  : 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  mercy  of  God,  both 
to  forgive  us  our  debts  to  him  in  our  sins, 
and  to  make  himself  a  debtor  to  us  in  his 
promises.  So  that  now,  both  ways  the 
Soul  may  be  sure ;  since  he  neither  calleth 
for  those  debts  which  he  hath  once  for- 
given, nor  withdraweth  those  favors  and 
Uiat  Heaven  which  he  hath  promised : 
but,  as  he  is  a  merciful  creditor,  to  for- 
give ;  so  is  he  a  true  debtor,  to  pay  what- 
soever he  hath  undertaken.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  penitent  sinner 
owes  nothing  to  God  but  Love  and  Obedi- 
ence, and  Grod  owes  still  much  and  all  to 


him :  for  he  owes  as  much  as  he  hath 
promised  ;  and  what  he  owes  by  virtue  of 
his  blessed  promise,  we  may  challenge. 
O  infinite  Mercy!  He  that  lent  us  all 
that  we  have,  and  in  whose  debt  books 
we  run  hourly  forward,  till  the  sum  be 
endless ;  yet  owes  us  more,  and  bids  us 
look  for  payment" 


The  Spectator 

Wanted — a  lost  word  and  a  lost  recrea- 
tion 1  Every  one  knows  how  elusive  the 
right  word  is  at  times,  and  how  we  vainly 
attempt  to  find  it  by  a  dozen  well-worn 
methods  of  suggestion,  often  abandoning 
all  to  let  the  mind  settle  and,  in  the  clear- 
ing process,  come  to  its  own.  The  Spec- 
tator's lost  word,  however,  is  not  one  of 
the  kind  which  thus  disappears  from 
memory ;  it  stays  by  him  only  too  faith- 
fully. His  trouble  is  that  he  cannot 
'*  place  "  it ;  nor  can  his  friend  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  it 

"  IVe  found  a  new  word  and  a  new 
amusement  for  you,"  said  this  friend  the 
other  day.  •*  It's  seradipity."  The  Spec- 
tator acknowledged  that  he  didn't  recog- 
nize the  article,  and  craved  enlightenment 
"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  means,"  was 
the  answer,  "  but  it's  an  amusement  I 
know  that  because  I  found  it  given  among 
the  Recreations  attached  to  the  brief 
biographies  of  *  Who's  Who.*  I'll  show 
it  to  you."  But  for  once  the  tenacious 
memory  of  the  Spectator's  friend  failed 
him  ;  he  could  not  recall  the  famous  man 
who  had  invented  this  remarkable  recrea- 
tion. And  after  glancing  over  a  number 
of  the  1,532  pages  of  "  Who's  Who,"  the 
Spectator  also  finds  it  not  His  confidence 
in  his  friend's  memory,  however,  is  not 
shaken.  That  word,  or  something  like  it, 
will  yet  turn  up. 

Incidental  to  his  search  for  "  seradipity," 
the  Spectator  had  an  hour's  amusement 
in  learning  what  amuses  other  folks,  as 
described  by  themselves  in  the  pages  of 
"Who's  Who."  In  the  first  place,  he 
notes  an  international  difference.  The 
English  book  of  that  name,  which  is  the 
one  here  referred  to,  apparently  regards 
a  man's  or  woman's  recreations  as  a 
matter  of  special  significance ;  the  Ameri- 
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can  "  Who's  Who  "  does  not  report  them. 
Probably  most  Americans  are  still  some- 
what reluctant  to  admit  in  print  that  they 
have  any  amusements ;  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  take  life  seriously  enough. 
An  occasional  American,  however,  finds 
his  way  into  the  pages  of  the  transatlantic 
"  Who's  Who,"  and  is  not  unwilling  to  let 
his  English  cousins  know  that  he  too  can 
unbend.  One  notices  that  many  Ameri- 
cans find  it  difficult  to  *'  sink  the  shop  " 
even  in  their  recreations.  That  dean  of 
American  printers,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Theodore  De  Vinne,  has  for  his  recrea- 
tions:  "Books  and  prints'' I  Another 
American,  Edgar  Saltus,  gives  as  his  only 
recreation,  **  Work."  How  much  pleas- 
anter  it  is  to  read  of  the  habits  of  athletic 
Englishmen  such  as,  for  instance,  C.  J. 
Longman,  of  the  well-known  publishing 
firm,  who  is  put  down  as  the  champion  of 
Plngland  at  archery,  and  as  a  devotee  of 
football ;  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  •*  Captain 
Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club,  President 
Cyclists'  Union,  Motorist;"  John  Burns,  the 
labor  meoiber  of  Parliament,  whose  recrea- 
tions are  "  cricket,  skating,  rowing,  box- 
ing." But  as  a  boxer  John  Burns  might 
not  be  in  the  same  class  with  our  own 
Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia  publisher, 
whose  only  recreation  is  given  as  "  box- 
ing— boxed  exhibition  bouts  with  many 
of  the  leading  professional  pugilists; 
encountered  Robert  Fitzsimmons,  ex- 
champion  heavy-weight  pugilist  of  the 
world,  for  three  rounds  at  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club,  Philadelphia,  1894." 

Some  of  the  more  amusing  or  charac- 
teristic of  these  entries  under  the  head  of 
Recreations  the  Spectator  notes  at  ran- 
dom, as  follows :  Israel  Zangwill,  "  All 
forms  of  locomotion  except  ballooning." 
Lord  Roberts,  " Hunting,  bicycling."  Her- 
bert Spencer,  "  Was  given  to  salmon  and 
sea-trout  fishing  until  prevented  by  ill 
health."  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  "  Whist  and 
chess."  Julia  Ward  Howe,  "  Reasonable 
society,  music,  club  meetings."  George 
Meredith,  '*  A  great  reader,  especially  of 
French  literature ;  has  in  his  time  been  a 
great  walker."  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
"Anything  except  sport."  (This  should 
perhaps  be  accompanied  by  the  preceding 
sentence  as  an  explanation:  "  Diet — vege- 
tarian.") Tommaso  Salvini,  "Very  fond 
of  billiards."     Poultney  Bigelow,  on  the 


other  hand,  "  No  indoor  sports."  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  "Acting"  (another  illustra- 
tion of  a  man's  inability  to  get  away  from 
his  work).  Thomas  Hardy,  "Cycling, 
architecture."  Father  Ignatius,  "Eight 
services  a  day  in  Llanthony  Abbey 
Church."  Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  "  Loaf- 
ing in  Europe."  John  Burroughs,  "Walk- 
ing, fishing."  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "  Ra- 
pier fencing,  light-pair  rowing,  best-boat 
sculling,  riding."  Lady  Dilke,  "Riding, 
book-collecting."  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
seems  to  have  no  recreations,  but  her 
husband  is  addicted  to  "shooting,  for- 
merly cricket."  The  Countess  of  Warwick 
has  "  the  encouragement  of  gardening  as 
a  hobby ;  is  an  expert  horsewoman ; 
hunts  with  Warwickshire  and  Essex 
hounds;  both  at  Warwick  Castle  and 
Easton  Lodge  has  established  a  complete 
organization  for  welfare  of  poor  and  nurs- 
ing of  sick ;  is  a  great  reader ;  reads 
every  important  new  book."  Major-Gen- 
eral Eardley-Wilmot,  "  Polo,  cricket,  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  pig-sticking,  tent-pegging, 
lime-cutting."  The  two  last-named  amuse- 
ments seem  to  have  the  flavor  of  novelty 
to  an  American.  But  they  are  a  long  way 
off  from  seradipity. 

One  of  the  strangest  revelations  of  char- 
acter here  given  is  that  of  General  Weyler, 
formerly  of  Cuba,  now  of  Madrid.  His 
gentle  spirit  finds  refreshment  in  "  country 
life,  and  (most  favourite)  riding ;  he  does 
not  smoke  nor  drink  spirits;  he  is  not 
fond  of  bull-fighting,  very  little  of  music, 
theater,  and  all  public  recreations."  A 
Spaniard,  and  not  a  smoker  or  drinker  1 
A  Weyler,  and  not  fond  of  the  bull  fight  I 
Perhaps  it  is  true,  however,  that  soldiers 
like  to  get  away  from  suggestions  of  gore 
in  their  recreations ;  it  seems  to  be  so  in 
the  case  of  another  soldier  of  better  repu- 
tation, namely,  General  Baden- Powell,  who 
amuses  himself  with  "  ballooning,  yacht- 
ing, and  cycling,"  as  well  as  with  shoot- 
ing. The  Spectator  will  close  his  quota- 
tions with  one  about  a  war  correspondent 
of  some  note,  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  who 
recreates  himself  with  "  fishing,  photog- 
raphy, ritual,  reading,  naval  trips."  Pray 
what  precisely  may  "  ritual  "  mean  in  that 
connection  ?  The  Spectator  would  include 
this  among  the  unsolved  problems  sug- 
gested by  his  search  for  the  elusive  amuse- 
ment. 


Among  the  Deep-Sea  Fishermen' 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 


IN  1883,  while  I  was  studying  medicine 
at  the  London  Hospital  in  White- 
chapel,  I  was  attracted  by  a  huge 
crowd  going  into  a  large  tent  in  the  slums 
of  Stepney.  There  was  singing  going  on 
inside,  and  curiosity  led  me  in. 

As  I  left  with  the  crowd,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  religious  life  was  a  hum- 
bug. I  vowed  in  future  that  1  would  either 
give  it  up  or  make  it  real.  It  was  obvi- 
ously not  a  thing  to  be  played  vXth. 

I  was  then  playing  on  several  athletic 
teams,  and  confess  that  the  idea  of  a 
sneer  and  a  cold  shoulder  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  me,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me  that  popularity  might  be  too  dearly  paid 
for  at  the  price  of  my  own  independence. 

Some  time  later  I  heard  that  one 
of  England's  famous  cricketers,  whose 
athletic  distinctions  I  greatly  admired, 
Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd,  was  going  to  speak  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  I  went  to  hear 
him.  Seated  all  in  front  of  me  there  were 
two  or  three  rows  of  boys  from  a  training- 
ship,  all  dressed  in  the  same  uniform.  At 
the  end  of  his  speech  Mr.  Studd  invited 
•ny  one  who  was  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  Christ  was  his  Master  for  this  life, 
rather  than  a  kind  of  insurance  ticket  for 
the  next  world,  to  stand  up.  I  was  both 
ashamed  and  surprised  to  hnd  that  I  was 
afraid  to  stand  up.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
afraid  of  anything.  One  boy  out  of  all 
this  large  number  rose  to  his  feet.  I 
knew  pretty  well  what  that  meant  for  him, 
so  I  decided  to  back  him  up  and  do  the 
same. 

With  this  theological  outfit,  I  started  on 
my  missionary  career.  What  to  do  was 
the  next  question.  I  went  to  the  parson 
of  a  church  where  I  occasionally  attended, 
and  offered  myself  for  a  class  of  boys  in 
his  Sunday-school.  They  were  down- 
right East  Londoners,  and  their  spiritual 
education  needed  other  capacities  than 
those  I  had,  in  my  mind,  till  then  endowed 
the  Sunday-school  teacher  with.  I  re- 
member being  surprised  that  one  boy, 
whom  I  carried  to  the  door  by  the  seat 

»  An  escplanatory  statement  about  Dr.  Grenfell's  per- 
sonality and  work  among  deep-sea  fishermen  will  be  found 
in  an  editorial  on  another  page.— Th£  Editors. 


of  his  trousers  and  heaved  into  the  street, 
objected  by  endeavoring  to  kick,  while 
his  "  pals  "  in  the  school  were  for  joining 
him  in  open  mutiny.  He  got  the  last 
word,  however,  by  climbing  up  outside 
the  window  and  waving  a  hymn-book 
which  he  had  stolen. 

The  next  time  I  arrived  the  boys  had 
got  in  before  me  (and  out  also),  and  the 
pictures  and  furniture  were  not  as  I  had 
left  them.  I  started  to  reform  them  in 
the  ways  that  appealed  most  to  myself, 
and,  having  a  house  of  our  own,  with  four 
other  medical  students,  we  used  to  clear 
our  dining-room  furniture  through  the 
windpw,  and  replace  it  with  a  horizontal 
bar  and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  boxing-gloves. 
We  were  able  to  lead  in  these  things  our 
noisiest  boys,  and  they  learned  to  con- 
trol their  own  tempers  and  respect  our 
capacities  more. 

We  amalgamated  with  the  boys  also 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  together  from 
the  slums  when  the  summer  holiday  came 
on.  After  my  first  experience  of  some 
of  my  poor  lads'  masters,  we  felt  like 
starting  a  physical  missionary  enterprise 
of  a  different  kind  for  their  behoof. 

We  hired  a  car  and  went  to  North 
Wales,  taking  with  us  tents,  etc.  The 
simplest  possible  outfit  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing was  provided.  The  boys  developed 
in  every  way — one,  indeed,  bloomed  into 
the  strong  man  in  a  traveling  circus. 

My  medical  course  being  finished,  I 
began  to  cast  about  for  some  way  in 
which  I  could  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  a 
young  medical  man  and  combine  it  with 
a  desire  for  adventure  and  definite  Chris- 
tian work.  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  the 
famous  surgeon,  also  a  daring  sailor  and 
master  mariner,  who  had  twice  helped  us  at 
our  camps,  and  for  whom  I  had  been  doing 
the  work  of  an  "  interne  "  at  the  London 
Hospital,  suggested  my  seeing  if  a  doctor 
could  live  at  sea  among  the  deep-sea  fish- 
ermen on  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  council. 
Work  in  the  London  docks  had  made  me 
familiar  with  the  sailing  vessels  that  one 
associated  with  "  deep  sea  "  voyages,  and 
I  innocently  went  to  the  east  coast  expect- 
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ing  a  twothousand-ton  vessel.  Only  a 
feat  for  my  reputation  prevented  my 
backing  out  of  it  when  I  stepped  aboard 
a  fishing-smack  of  sixty  tons  burden — 
about  the  size  of  a  canal  barge. 

The  idea  of  the  mission  was  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  these  men  of  the  sea,  whose 
inclinations  did  twt  lead  them  to  prayer- 
meetings  when,  for  a  few  days,  after 
months  at  sea,  they  patronized  the  land* 
Before  one  of  their  smacks,  on  arriving  in 
port,  had  heard  the  last  of  her  anchor- 
chain  running  through  the  hawse-pipe, 
some  one  was  over  the  rail — and  that 
some  one  was  not  a  missionary^ 

To  complete  the  circle,  grog  vessels  had 
found  their  way  to  sea  and  accompanied 
every  aggregation  of  vessels.  They  were 
known  by  the  genial  name  of  "  hells,"  for 
they  pandered,  whenever  a  man  could 
leave  his  ship,  to  every  lust  of  a  strong 
nature. 

The  indescribable  scenes  on  these  ves- 
sels almost  passed  belief.  A  number  of 
skippers  had  been  drinking  all  one  night. 
A  quarrel  arose  while  they  were  sitting  half 
intoxicated  in  the  cabin.  One  man  threw 
the  lamp  at  another,  and  the  paraffin 
quickly  soaked  his  clothes.  My  inform- 
ant told  me  :  "  Bill  wuz  spread  snorin*  on 
the  floor,  *is  jersey  soaked  in  paraffin, 
when  one  of  'em  threw  the  match  'e  wuz 
a-lightin'  his  pipe  with  on  'im.  Bill  wuz 
a  mass  of  flames  in  'arf  a  minute.  Swore 
like  — .  'E  cleared  up  on  deck  and  I 
wuz  jus'  in  time  to  see  'im  jump  over  the 
rail.  .  .  .  No,  we  never  saw  any  more  of 
im. 

The  outlook  for  success  in  a  "  mission  " 
ship  was  not  very  encouraging.  Gener- 
ous prophets  predicted  a  three  months' 
existence  when  a  small  smack  was  hired 
by  a  few  independent  laymen  and  was 
sent  to  sea  with  a  net  alongside  to  help 
her  to  maintain  herself.  She  had  no 
missionary  on  board  except  the  skipp)er, 
whose  best  qualification  was  that  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  own  vessel  because 
he  had  refused  to  fish  on  Sundays,  though 
he  was  a  wdl-known  successful  fisherman. 
He  had  preferred  to  walk  about  on  the  quay, 
and  see  his  children  hungry,  to  surrender- 
ing his  principles  and  doing  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  wrong.  There  were  not 
many  such  men  in  the  fleets  in  those  days. 
To  encourage  him,  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  success  was  engraved  on  his 


wheel:  "Jesus  said,  Follow  Me  .  .  .  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  To 
solve  the  problem  of  fishing  on  Sundays 
he  was  told  he  must  catch  more  fish  in 
six  days  than  any  one  else  did  in  seven — 
which  he  did,  and  that  this  is  possiBle 
twenty  years'  experience  of  many  mission 
fishing-boats  hafe  never  failed  to  confirm. 

The  skipper's  first  sermon  was  preached 
in  this  wise  :  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  and 
three  burly  skippers  had  come  aboard  to 
inspect  the  new  arrival,  and  had  given  it 
as  their  solemn  opinion  that  what  fisher- 
men wanted  was  not  "  this  'ere  cant,  but 
more  whisky."  For  a  fisherman  is  always 
dry  inside,  if  he  is  wet  out.  The  skipper 
got  them  below,  showed  then!  the  cheerful 
bright  cabin,  treated  them  to  the  most 
generous  pot  of  tea  that  they  had  had  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  produced  four  long, 
well-knitted,  and  warm  mufflers. 

"  Look  yere,  Joe,"  he  said  to  the  ad- 
miral, "  do  y'  see  them  'ere  mufflers  ?" 

The  admiral  took  them  and  overhauled 
them.  "What  do  they  cost.  Bill?"  he 
said. 

"  If  ye  like  *em,  I'll  give  'em  ter  ye,  on 
one  comdishion." 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  the  admiral. 

"  W'y,  that  ye'll  admit  there  is  love  in 
'em,  fer  the  ladies  as  knit  them  'ere  muf- 
flers never  seed  yer,  did  they  ?" 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  n»en. 

"  W'y,  then,  they  must  'ave  lOfVed  yer 
to  send  yer  these  mufflers." 

"That's  right,"  they  all  chimed  in. 

"  Well,  then,  there  ye  are^take  'erti." 

The  four  men  took  the  mufflers  and 
thanked  the  skipper,  whereupon  he  re- 
plied, "  'Ow  much  more  must  Jesus  Christ 
'ave  loved  yer,  when  'e  gave  'imself  for 
yer  I" 

If  sermons  are  to  be  vahied  by  their 
success,  this  was  a  great  sermon,  for  three 
men  not  only  admitted  it  as  a  theory,  but 
before  leaving  the  ship  that  night,  after 
tears  had  stained  those  bronzed  cheeks, 
to  which  they  had  been  foreign  for  many 
a  year,  they  decided  to  try  and  return  that 
love,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  Joe 
Quester,  admiral  of  the  "  Short  Bhie 
Fleet,"  was  an  effective  missionary  among 
his  admiring  followers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  love  of  music  in 
all  those  who  do  business  in  great  waters, 
and  this  has  been  turned  to  good  account 
in  attracting  men  to  the  mission  vessels. 
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I  have  heard  the  solitary  watch,  as  he 
jumped  up  and  down  by  the  mast  during 
the  lopg  hours  of  a  wintry  night,  while  the 
wind  was  bowling  through  the  cordage 
and  every  now  and  then  the  top  of  some 
watery  mountain  struck  the  ship  and  left 
her  shivering  like  an  aspen,  singing  to 
himself,  hour  after  hour. 

The  men  love  getting  together  for  sing- 
ing. When  the  bulkheads  between  the 
cabins  were  removed,  and  the  large  hold 
thus  made  was  crowded  with  men  gathered 
round  the  rolling  harmonium,  balancing 
themselves  on  seats  made  of  fish-boxes, 
their  stentorian  voices  raised  a  peean  of 
praise,  which  did  not  jar  on  one's  ears, 
though  some  did  not  know  the  tune,  and, 
unwilling  to  be  left  out,  were  impressing 
the  nearest  tune  they  did  know  into  the 

Cheerful  reading  matter,  especially 
pictures  which  all  can  read,  was  an  at- 
traction to  the  men,  and  so  was  always 
kept  on  the  mission  ship.  Checkers,  or 
draughts,  is  a  great  fishermen's  game. 
They  have  regular  "  checker  tourna- 
ments "  and  "  checker  clubs,"  so  these  in 
plenty  and  other  simple  games  were  pro- 
vided to  help  to  lure  the  men  under  the 
influence  of  the  mission  ship  and  to  solve 
the  question  of  the  k>ng  hours  in  calm 
weather  formerly  devoted  to  "  sprees  "  on 
the  grog  ship.  But  there  was  one  influence 
fatal  to  complete  success.  Deprived  of 
almost  every  form  of  relaxation  and  lux- 
ury, almost  all  the  fishermen  used  tobacco. 
This  could  be  bought  off  the  floating 
grog-shops  for  thirty^five  cents  a  pound, 
as  it  paid  no  duty,  most  of  these  vessels 
being  from  Holland  or  France.  Work  as 
the  skipper  would,  there  was  ever  a  stream 
of  visitors  to  the  grog  vessels  for  tobacco, 
and  it  must  indeed  be  bad  weather  when 
a  fisherman  wouldn't  throw  out  his  boat 
to  board  the  grog-shop  if  he  wanted 
tobacco.  I  have  seen  them  do  it  more 
than  once  in  a  double-reef  breeze. 

What  could  be  done  to  turn  the  tide  ? 

Things  reached  a  climax  at  last.  A 
young  Yorkshire  skipper  who  had  left  a 
wife,  two  young  children,  and  a  happy 
hooe  on  the  land — himself  pledged  not  to 
touch  the  liquor — had  weakly  visited  the 
grog  vessel  to  get  tobacco.  He  was  at 
once  asked  to  drink,  but  refused.  He 
was  dared.  He  refused.  He  was  dared 
to  take  "von  leetle  drop."     In  a  fatal 


moment  he  mistook  what  real  courage 
meant,  and  tossed  off  a  glass  of  aniseeded 
brandy.     Alas,  it  didn't  end  there  I 

At  night,  as  he  had  not  returned,  and 
the  wind  was  rising,  his  mate  came  for 
him,  and  the  crew  of  the  grog  vessel 
dumped  the  now  unconscious  skipper  into 
the  small  boat  With  great  difficulty  the 
crew  dragged  his  insensate  body  on  to 
his  own  vessel  and  laid  him  in  the  lee 
scupper  to  cool  off,  while  they  reefed  the 
ship  down  to  meet  the  threatening  storm. 

A  little  later  the  spray  driving  over  the 
ship  roused  the  skipper,  and,  staggering 
to  his  feet,  he  came  aft  to  the  tiller. 
"  Give  us  the  tiller,  Ben,"  he  said.  •*  No, 
no,  skipper,  you  are  not  well  enough  to 
steer.  Go  down  and  turn  in ;  we'll  look 
after  the  ship."  "Give  us  the  tiller," 
roared  the  skipper ;  "  I'll  steer  the  old 
ship  to  hell  if  I  like."  He  had  scarcely 
seized  the  helm  when  a  sea  struck  the 
rudder,  she  kicked,  and  the  tiller,  catching 
him  in  the  belly,  flung  him  over  the  side. 

He  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  without  a 
sound. 

Sadly,  with  flag  half-mast,  the  craft 
picked  her  way  homewards,  and  the  mate 
had  the  duty  of  telling  the  wife  that  her 
children  were  fatherless  and  that  her  fine 
young  husband  had  found  a  drunkard's 
grave  at  sea. 

Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  get  the 
British  Government  to  allow  the  mission 
vessels  to  clear  for  the  high  seas  with 
tobacco  in  bond.  Permission  was  refused, 
so,  to  enable  the  ships  to  compete  with  the 
grog  vessels,  a  consignment  of  tobacco 
was  sent  to  Ostend.  A  mission  ship  was 
detailed  to  leave  her  fishing-gear  at  sea 
and  run  in  as  a  trader  and  fetch  it. 

Some  reliable  fisherman  in  each  fleet 
where  there  was  no  mission  ship  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  a  supply  for  his  fleet, 
thus  preaching  the  Crospel  in  one  of  the 
only  ways  he  could.  A  fathom  and  a  half 
of  blue  bunting  on  his  foretopmast  stay 
was  the  text  he  preached  from ;  it  was 
called  "The  Tobacco  Flag."  He  was 
instructed  to  sell  it  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound,  which  just  paid  the  expenses, 
and  also  to  lay  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  grog  vessel,  that  men  coming 
for  the  cheaper  tobacco  would  not  be  able 
to  visit  the  grog  vessels  the  same  day. 

The  measure  met  with  complete  success ; 
the  tide  of  men  was  turned  to  the  mission 
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ships,  and  the  day  of  the  grog  vessel  was 
closed.  The  Government,  recognizing  the 
great  value  of  the  work,  now  gave  the 
required  permission  for  a  bonded  store, 
and  this  was  soon  followed  by  an  inter- 
national convention  permitting  a  gunboat 
of  any  nation  to  search  and  seize  any 
vessels  selling  liquor  on  the  high  seas. 
A  faddist  once  reasoned  with  the  skipper 
about  the  wickedness  of  selling  tobacco. 
"  You  ain't  tried  it,"  he  replied ;  "  it's  the 
best  'baccer  anywhere." 

It  was  very  soon  found  that  a  still 
further  incentive  to  bring  the  fishermen 
aboard  could  be  found  in  a  small  dispen- 
sary added  to  each  ship.  Concentrated 
mixtures  plainly  labeled  for  their  pur- 
poses were  supplied.  The  skippers  were 
sent  to  London,  and  not  only  were  trained 
to  take  the  ambulance  certificate,  but  were 
sent  to  hospitals  and  taught  how  to  attend 
minor  ailments.  The  fisherman  has  an 
inordinate  love  for  medicine,  and  especially 
for  anything  that  sticks — in  the  way  of  a 
plaster.  This  tendency  was  turned  to 
good  effect. 

One  day  aboard  a  ship  I  moved  a  sailor's 
long  boot ;  a  bottle  of  medicine  fell  out 
which  I  had  given  him  an  hour  or  so  pre- 
viously. I  asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  keep 
your  medicine  in  your  boot,  skipper?" 
"  Lest  the  other  men  should  find  it  out ; 
they  drank  the  other  bottle  you  gave  me 
before  I  had  a  chance." 

Serious  cases  were  sent,  lashed  on  a 
newly  invented  stretcher,  by  fish-carrier 
to  London.  More  than  once  I  have 
admitted  to  the  London  Hospital  injured 
men  who  had  thus  traveled  up  for  several 
days,  and  had  been  carried  from  ship  to 
ship,  over  a  rough  sea,  and  eventually 
landed  at  Billingsgate  with  the  fish. 

Creditable  as  the  results  were  to  the 
mission  skippers,  it  was  a  patent  fact  that 
in  the  larger  fleets  a  doctor  was  the  only 
efficient  preacher  jn  thb  line,  so  when  it 
was  found  that  doctors  could  live  at  sea, 
larger  vessels  were  built,  a  hospital  added 
below  decks,  and  quarters  provided  for  a 
mission  surgeon. 

I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  which, 
most  of  all,  makes  it  easy  for  a  fisherman, 
shy  as  he  is,  to  begin  an  acquaintance 
with  mission  folk,  especially  a  man  whose 
notorious  life  would  have  been  a  bar 
against  his  coming  aboard  "  one  of  them 
Gospel  ships  "  at  all.     This  was  the  fact 


that  in  the  mission  ship  all  were  brother 
fishermen.  Many  a  man  has  first  come 
aboard,  as  he  said,  "  to  lend  a  hand  scrap- 
in'  down  the  spars  "  or  "  to  give  yer  an 
hour  mendin'  the  net "  that  had  been 
torn  in  the  night,  or  to  "lend  a  hand 
to  clear  up  the  fish" — using  an  excuse 
that  made  him  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to 
come. 

The  factor  which  helps  largely  to  take 
a  fisherman  into  a  saloon  is  the  five  cents 
in  his  pocket ;  it  gives  him  a  r/^/if  to  go. 
This,  too,  has  been  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  mission  on  the  land.  For  the 
work  begun  at  sea  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  Homes  on  the  land,  where  the  men 
had  a  right  to  go.  Each  of  these  Homes 
was  influenced  and  inspired  by  some  con- 
secrated Christian  lady,  who  voluntarily 
came  and  lived  near  it,  and  so  lent  the 
influence  of  a  good  woman  (a  most  pow- 
erful factor  in  influencing  sailors).  But 
the  caretaker  was  always  a  fisherman 
steward,,  who  had  graduated  with  first- 
class  honors  on  a  mission  vessel  at  sea, 
a  man  who,  the  fishermen  knew  well, 
rea//y  Imfed  to  listen  to  their  conversation 
about  fish — fish — fish — or,  say,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  ten  years  before.  No 
landsman  but  would  be  bored  in  time  by 
iU  Our  object  was  to  provide,  not  for 
what  pleased  us,  but  what  would  attract 
them.  The  Home  was  theirs.  They  had 
a  right  to  go  in  and  buy  the  refreshments 
there  offered,  and  pay  for  a  bed  not  attached 
to  the  saloon,  when,  as  was  often  the  case, 
their  own  home  was  in  the  country  away 
from  the  sea.  They  could  rent  and  be 
conscious  owners  of  a  locker  to  keep  their 
"  store  clothes  "  when  they  were  fishing 
out  of  some  port  alone,  away  from  their 
own  wardrobes. 

When  the  steam  fishing  vessels  began 
to  replace  the  more  picturesque  yawls,  the 
mission  had  either  to  follow  suit  or  fall 
astern.  It  has  at  sea,  at  the  present 
moment,  besides  ten  other  vessels^  four 
large  hospital  steamers,  three  having  cost 
over  $60,000  each.  The  best  testimonial 
to  the  social  revolution  that  has  been  so 
long  taking  place  has  been  from  the  police 
magistrates  and  the  police  themselves.  En- 
couraged by  results  in  1892, 1  was  loaned 
the  largest  of  the  sailing  vessels,  a  craft 
of  ninety-seven  tons  burden,  in  which  we 
sailed  to  the  Labrador  coast  to  see  whether 
among  English-speaking  fishermen  of  the 
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Northwest  Atlantic  similar  results  might 
not  be  achieved  there. 

In  three  months  we  had  nine  hundred 
patients,  to  whom  we  could  thus  commend 
our  Gospel  with  pills  and  plasters,  without 
fear  of  denominational  interference,  be- 
sides witnessing  a  condition  of  poverty  to 
which  we  had  been  'quite  strangers  over 
on  the  other  side.  Unable  to  do  on  the 
ship  to  those  men  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us  under  similar  circumstances, 
we  called  on  the  way  home  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
the  merchants,  asking  for  help  to  build  a 
hospital  on  the  land,  and  promising  to 
bring  out  a  doctor  and  nurse  to  live  there 
if  they  built  it. 

We  have  now  three  hospitals  on  that 
desolate  coast — not  palaces  for  pain  such 
as  one  sees  in  these  great  cities,  but 
humble  wood  buildings  where  a  qualified 
doctor  and  trained  nurse  reside,  where 
besides  their  own  rooms  they  have  a  dozen 
beds  for  sick  people,  a  convalescent  room, 
an  operating  room,  and  an  isolation  ward. 
These  places  are  not  hospitals  only  but 
hostels,  places  to  which  any  one  and  every 
one  is  expected  to  come  in  sickness  or 
any  other  kind  of  trouble  whatever. 
Needless  to  say,  they  come  often  very 
long  distances  in  their  boats  in  summer, 
or  in  dog-sleighs  in  winter.  We  do  our 
part  in  the  summer,  cruising  in  the  hos- 
pital ships,  the  largest  of  which  I  serve  as 
captain,  and  in  winter  by  traveling  from 
place  to  place — moving  practically  all  the 
time,  only  making  the  hospital,  which  is 
kept  open  by  the  nurse,  the  headquarters 
to  which  we  return  whenever  we  think  it 
necessary. 

Here  other  methods  of  commending  our 
Gospel  are  also  open  to  us,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  poverty  and  isolation  of  the 
people.  Lack  of  experience  made  us 
satisfied  for  the  first  three  years  to  try 
and  cope  with  the  question  of  hunger  and 
nakedness,  by  collecting  and  distributing 
warm  clothing,  and  assisting  the  people  in 
various  ways  to  get  food. 

It  was  not  until  1896  that,  seeing  the 
futility  of  giving  financial  help  to  men 
who  had  to  pay  from  $7  to  $8  for  a  barrel 
of  flour  worth  $4,  and  $2.50  to  $3  for  a 
hogshead  of  salt  which  could  be  bought 
at  St.  John's  for  $\,  we  set  to  work  to 
find  a  new  sermon  to  preach  on  this 
subject.    Many  of  our  most  piteous  cases 


at  hospital  were  the  direct  fruit  of  chronic 
semi-starvation.  Thus  our  people  fell 
victims  to  tuberculosis  of  glands  and 
bones,  only  owing  to  the  marasmus  induced 
by  insufficient  food.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  among  children.  A 
universal  system  of  truck  business  pre- 
vailed :  the  "  catch  "  of  to-morrow  was 
mortgaged  for  the  food  of  to-day.  The 
people  seldom  or  never  saw  cash.  The 
inevitable  results  were  poverty,  thriftless- 
ness,  and  eventually  hopelessness.  The 
contention  of  the  trader  was  always  that 
the  men's  poverty  was  because  they  did 
not  catch  enough  to  support  themselves. 
The  answer  was  that  they  got  enough  to 
support  at  least  thirty  traders. 

We  started  a  sermon  with  a  co-operative 
store  as  a  text.  The  people  round  it  were 
all  heavily  in  debt;  most  winters  they 
received  so  much  government  relief  to 
keep  them  from  actual  starvation  that 
the  place  was  known  as  "The  Sink." 
The  people  were  almost  all  illiterate  and 
knew  nothing  about  business,  and  the 
little  store  went  through  varying  fortunes. 
They  had  very,  very  little  money  to  put 
in,  and  even  that  they  were  afraid  to  put 
in  under  their  own  names,  for  fear  the 
traders  should  find  out  and  punish  them. 
One  tFader  wrote  me  denying  our  right 
to  interfere  with  Ais  people,  as  if  those 
whom  he  had  tried  to  lead  me  to  think 
were  only  the  recipients  of  his  **  charity  " 
existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade. 
I  need  not  say  that  we  had  now  to  regret 
gaps  in  the  prayer-meetings  once  filled  so 
fervently  by  our  friends  the  enemy. 

Looking  at  the  results  of  the  sermon 
seven  years  afterwards,  I  find  the  people 
clothed,  fed,  independent,  with  a  new 
little  church  building,  and  children  far- 
and-away  better  clad  and  educated.  The 
movement  has  spread;  there  are  now  five 
co-operative  stores,  with  a  schooner  called 
the  "  Co-operator "  which  carries  their 
products  to  and  from  the  markets.  The 
price  of  flour  has  uniformly  kept  under 
$S  a  barrel ;  the  price  of  salt  has  been 
reduced  nearly  SO  per  cent.,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  We  have  had  many 
troubles,  owing  to  poor  fisheries,  our  own 
ignorance  of  methods  of  business,  and  to 
our  isolation.  But  our  storekeepers  and 
crew  are  Christian  men,  well  aware  that 
the  best  Gospel  they  can  preach  is  to 
keep  the  store  for  Christ.     As  a  contrast, 
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I  sent  down  a  young  friend  from  Boston, 
who  had  once  been  a  preacher  on  the 
coast,  giving  him  $100  for  his  holiday  to 
stay  at  this  first  store  and  "  teach  them 
how  to  manage  a  co-operative  store." 
He  was  some  three  days  at  the  store  him- 
self, seeing  "  nothing  to  do."  The  rest 
he  spent  preaching  along  the  coast  The 
consequence  was  the  store  suffered  very 
materially,  for  I  was  home  next  year,  and 
the  people,  afraid  to  handle  their  money, 
left  the  whole  of  their  capital  in  the  b^nk. 
I  don't  know  that  the  memory  of  his 
sermons  is  a  justification  for  his  view  of 
what  was  "  most  important  "  to  the  ki^jg- 
dom  of  God  on  the  coast. 

One  of  our  chief  troubles  with  o^r 
people  was  the  long  enforced  idleness  of 
the  winter  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  living  largely  on  the  summer  "  catch." 
This  necessitated  their  remaining  scat- 
tered on  the  chance  of  catching  fur-bearing 
animals  in  the  winter,  even  if  the  actual 
"catch,"  as  was  often  the  case,  didn't 
amount  to  a  barrel  of  flour  for  the  whole 
time.  This  again  prevented  their  chil- 
dren being  reached  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  was  long  a  problem  to  us  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
Eventually  we  took  up  a  grant  of  timber- 
land  on, which  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment permitted  me  special  conditions,  and 
we  started  to  s^ggregate  the  people  in 
winter  by  affording  them  remunerative 
work  about  the  mill.  To  this  we  have 
added  a  small  schooner-building  yard, 
and  hope  shortly  to  add  a  cooperage,  as 
we  use  many  barrels  in  the  fish  industry. 
We  have  gathered  together  about  this 
small  effort  this  winter  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  people.  A  small  school-house 
has  been  erected,  and  those  who  are 
managing  the  mill  know  that  this  effort  is 
their  text  from  which  they  are  to  preach 
their  sermon. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Christ 
would  to-day  support  all  manly  and  inno- 
cent pastimes.  So,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  long  wintry  evenings,  we  have  com- 
mandeered the  two  small  jails  in  our  dis- 
trict and  converted  them  into  clubs,  with 
a  library  and  games,  which  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  importation  of  foot- 
balls made  of  rubber  for  service  on  the 
snow.  This  has  become  so  popular  that 
our  Eskimo  women  join  the  game  with 
their  babies   in    their   hoods;   and  seal- 


skin footballs  stuffed  with  dry  grass 
have  sprung  into  existence  all  along  the 
coast 

The  toys  which  we  usually  credit  3anta 
Claus  with  bringing  from  the  north  had 
hitherto  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
the  supply  perhaps  being  exhausted. 
Anyhow,  the  birthdays  of  the  Labrador 
children,  like  the  birthday  of  our  Lord, 
have  never  been  characterized  by  the  joy- 
ful celebrations  which  foimed  oases  in 
our  own  child  life.  We  have  turned  the 
current  of  toys  back  to  the  north  again. 
True,  the  dolls  are  often  legless,  the  tops 
are  dented,  and  the  Noah's  arks  resemble 
hospitals.  But  these  trifles  have  made  the 
Christmas  trees  no  less  a  message  of  the 
love  of  God  on  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour 
to  these  many  birthdayless  children  who 
thus  keep  their  own  on  that  day. 

We  have  become  residuary  legatees  for 
9II  the  real  estate  in  the  orphan  children 
Une.  Some  years  ago  I  buried  a  young 
Scotch  fisherman  and  his  wife  in  a  deso- 
late sand-spit  of  land  running  out  into 
one  of  the  long  fjords  of  Labrador. 
Amidst  the  poverty-stricken  group  that 
stood  by  as  the  snow  fell  were  five  little 
orphan  children.  Having  assumed  the 
care  of  all  of  them,  I  advertised  two  in  a 
Boston  Kiewspaper  and  received  an  appli- 
cation from  a  farmer's  wife  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Later  on  I  visited  the  farm;  it 
was  small  and  poor  and  away  in  the  back- 
woods. The  woman  had  children  of  her 
own.  Her  simple  explanation  as  to  why 
she  took  tl\e  children  is  worth  recording : 
"  I  cannot  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  or 
attend  prayeVmeetings,  Doctor.  They  are 
too  far  away,  and  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Master.  I  thought  the  farm 
would  feed  two  more  children."  I  was 
glad  she  could  not  speak  at  the  prayer- 
meetings.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  grade 
our  Christians  by  a  wrong  standard. 

How  many  are  losing  the  chances  of 
preaching  sermons  that  need  no  oratory  ? 
Is  it  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failures  of 
the  churches  that  so  much  undeveloped 
capacity  remains  in  the  pews? 

In  what  relation  would  the  Christ  stand 
to-day  to  wrong- doing  ?  On  our  wild  and 
almost  uncharted  coast,  where  the  visits 
of  strangers  are  very  rare,  many  wrecks 
occurred  that,  to  say  the  least,  su^^ested 
to  the  underwriters  that  no  ill^^al  efforts 
had  been  made  to  save  them.     We  were 
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asked  by  Lloyds'  Underwriting  Agency  to 
act  as  agents  for  them  and  furnish  reports 
in  case  of  losses  occurring.  At  first  we  d^ 
clined,  fearing  that  the  kind  of  espionage 
which  would  be  necessary  would  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  oar  "spiritual"  woilc 
Later  we  began  to  think  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  knock  all  the  spirit  out  of  men  to 
miike  therti  "  spiritual,"  so  we  accepted 
the  post  of  Magistrate  for  the  coast,  and 
also  Lloyds'  agency. 

Steaming  down  a  long  fjord  late  in 
October,  we  picked  up  tHe  crew  of  a  small 
steamer  wrecked  on  the  north  shore.  After 
landing  the  men  for  the  last  boat  south  to 
take  them  home,  we  returned  and  raised 
the  steamer — hauled  her  keel  out  of  water 
at  low  tide,  and  found  the  only  damage 
was  a  hole  driven  with  a  crowbar  in  her 
bottom.  In  endeavoring  to  tow  her  some 
six  hundred  miles  south  to  St  John's, 
Newfoundland,  we  lost  her  in  a  gale  of 
wind  at  sea,  and  with  her  our  evidence  of 
the  crime. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  find  out  that 
this  blow  at  unrighteousness  had  made  us 
more  enemies  t^yan  many  sermons.  We 
have  a  saying  that  "  it  is  only  when  you 
really  tread  on  the  devil's  tail  that  he  will 
wag  it " — perhaps  a  modern  synonym  for 
"no  cross,  no  crown."  So  long  as  the 
battle  with  sin  is  fought  with  kid  gloves 
on,  there  will  never  be  any  need  of  the 
"  fellowship  of  suffering."  Last  season, 
after  every  one  had  left  the  coast,  report 
that  a  large  vessel  loaded  with  fish  and 
fully  insured'  had  been  lost  on  the  rocks 
six   hundred    miles    north    reached    St* 


John's.  Owing  to  the  rapidly  forming 
ice,  we  were  doubtful  if  it  was  possible  to 
get  at  the  ship.  But  fortune  favored  us ;  we 
were  able  to  get  her,  raise  her,  and,  almost 
to  our  own  surprise,  we  were  able  to  tow 
her,  in  sptte  of  December  gales,  safely  to 
St  John's  harbor.  The  consignee  (the 
same  man  who  had  owned  the  steamer 
we  lost,  and  who  had  "  suffered  other 
losses  ")  was  found  guilty  of  barratry  and 
sent  down  to  penal  servitude.  It  is  said 
that  the  worid  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
people,  "  those  who  go  out  and  try  to  do 
something "  and  those  who  "  stay  home 
and  wonder  they  don't  do  it  some  other 
way."  How  would  the  critic  look  at  this  ? 
Was  it  "  missionary"? 

One  notices  in  the  newspapers  so  much 
energy  devoted  to  criticisms  of  what 
famous  preachers  say,  some  loudly  de< 
claiming  against  them  for  heterodoxy, 
others  equally  praising  them.  The  most 
successful  treatn>ent  for  a  tendency  to  con- 
fine religious  zeal  so  largely  to  criticism 
would  be  to  find  more  useful  service  in 
other  directions.  We  are  not  told  that 
the  good  Samaritan  expressed  any  opinion 
of  the  priest  or  Levile.  Is  not  the  real 
problem  of  Christianity  how  best  to 
commend  it  to  the  world  ?  Can  it  most 
truly  be  advocated  by  word  or  deed  ?  Can 
we  afford  to  divorce  the  "  secular  "  from 
the  "  religious,"  any  more  than  the  "  relig- 
ious "  from  the  "  secular  "  ?  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  only  one  way  to  reach  the 
soul — that  is,  through  the  body.  For 
when  the  soul  has  cast  off  the  body  we 
cannot  reach  it  at  all. 


Love,   Let  Me   Walk  with  You 

By  Hanford  C.  Judson 

Love,  let  me  walk  with  you, 

Love,  let  me  silent  be. 
While  the  great  stars  fill  the  heaven  above 

With  glimmering  majesty. 

God  giveth  the  great  stars  names, 
Sweet  names  we  can  not  know; 

But,  Love,  when  I  hear  your  footstep  near. 
As  light  as  the  airs  that  blow, 

They  fill  my  heart  with  the  joy  of  light 

That  is  from  eternity. 
And  my  soul  is  glad  of  their  mystic  names. 

When,  Love,  you  walk  with  me. 


Where  Is  the  West? 

By  William  R.  Lighten 


AMONG  the  people  of  that  region 
which  we  Westerners  know  as 
**  the  East  "  there  is  a  persistent 
belief  that  if  one  of  their  number  stands 
facing  the  north,  there  will  be  on  his  left, 
more  or  less  out  of  reach,  a  big  stretch  of 
country,  with  vague  boundaries  and  still 
more  vague  characteristics,  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  ought  to  be  called  "  the 
West"  The  idea  can  be  traced  through 
a  long  line  of  descent,  and  has  thus  gained 
a  factitious  respectability,  so  that  the 
Easterner  is  now  quite  willing  to  admit 
the  word  "  AVest "  to  his  vocabulary  with- 
out close  scrutiny  of  its  credentials.  Along 
with  the  word  he  adopts  a  shadowy  notion 
that  Western  men,  manners,  and  morals 
are  somehow  radically  distinct  from  those 
of  other  communities — that  Western  affairs 
must  always  wear  a  unique  complexion. 
Just  what  constitutes  that  distinction  it  is 
not  easy  for  him  to  say.  Nine  out  of  ten 
Eastern  folk  would  find  it  inconvenient  to 
explain  their  understanding  of  where  and 
what  "  the  West "  really  is. 

In  fact,  the  question  is  quite  complex ; 
and  its  complexity  increases  with  the 
passing  years,  as  the  old  barriers  are 
broken  down  and  the  many  parts  of  the 
nation  are  knit  more  closely  together. 
Much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view ; 
and  there  are  many  viewpoints.  The 
geographer  has  one  theory ;  the  captain 
of  industry  another;  and  there  are  the 
politician,  the  moralist,  and  (most  confus- 
ing of  all)  the  literary  man,  each  eager  to 
tell  all  about  it,  each  sure  he  is  right,  and 
each  at  variance  with  every  other.  The 
whole  argument  has  become  a  labyrinth, 
whose  passages  lead  nowhere.  The  more 
we  try  to  pin  the  matter  down  by  hard 
and  fast  definitions,  the  more  it  eludes  us. 
It  will  not  do  to  fix  upon  a  mid-continent 
meridian  and  say  that  all  the  territory  on 
one  side  shall  be  East  and  all  on  the 
other  side  West  Other  and  subtler  dis- 
tinctions would  dissolve  such  a  line  at 
once.  In  point  of  physical  boundaries 
"  the  West  "  has  always  been  something 
of  a  vagabond,  possessing  a  name  without 
a  local  habitation.  Originally  "  the  West " 
meant  the  primeval  wilderness.     To  the 
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first  white  dwellers  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  everything  outside  their  own  little 
domain  was  West ;  they  only  were  East- 
erners. Then  the  Dutch  settled  on  the 
Hudson  ;  and  forthwith  that  region  was 
added  to  the  East.  So  it  went  on,  as  the 
tide  of  migration  swept  farther  and  farther 
inland,  until  Ohio  was  East,  then  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.  The  progressive  conquest 
of  the  wilderness  crowded  the  West  west- 
ward to  the  Missouri,  then  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  then  to  the  shores* of  the 
Pacific.  In  our  day  Illinois  does  not  like 
to  be  called  a  Western  State ;  Iowa  is 
almost  as  sensitive  about  it ;  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  are  not  sure  that  the  term  does 
not  carry  opprobrium.  These  States  pre- 
fer the  name  "  Interior  " — or,  if  you  insist, 
they  will  compromise  on  "  Middle  West" 
It  is  only  when  you  get  into  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana  that  you  hear  the 
people  say,  with  a  defiant  frankness, "  Yes, 
maybe  we  are  Western.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?"  But  if  you  go  on 
to  the  Pacific,  ne>y  confusion  awaits  you — 
the  Califomian  speaks  of  Denver  as  "  the 
East ;"  and  to  the  Denverite,  Kansas  City 
is  hopelessly  Eastern,  while  Boston  and 
New  York  are  fairly  Oriental.  No,  the 
West  is  not  a  definite  place ;  the  name  is 
merely  relative. 

Other  arguments  have  sought  to  desig- 
nate the  West  by  means  of  social  idiosyn- 
crasies. The  pioneering  of  a  new  land 
separates  men  from  the  conventional  in- 
stitutions of  organized  society,  from  con- 
stitutions, codes,  and  creeds,  and  throws 
them  back  upon  the  native  resources  of 
human  nature.  Naturally,  they  set  up 
some  rude  standards  of  behavior,  stand- 
ards in  which  fixedness  counts  for  much 
less  than  adaptability.  While  a  new  soci- 
ety is  finding  itself,  its  institutions  must 
be  more  or  less  fluid.  The  value  of 
precedent  and  rule  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum ;  the  value  of  primal  insight 
into  the  underlying  principles  of  manly 
honor  and  integrity  is  at  its  greatest 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
frontier  are  endowed  with  unusual  moral 
steadfastness  ;  it  means  that  simplicity  of 
motive  is  the  dominant  note  in  their  life ; 
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that  they  live  according  to  their  own 
perceptions,  more  than  by  precept  and 
maxim.  That  has  always  been  true  of 
the  American  Borden  Twenty  years  ago 
western  Nebraska  was  almost  as  primi- 
tive in  its  social  life  as  was  England  in 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
whole  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  has  been  in  the  same  condition  at 
one  time  or  another.  It  was  lawless,  in  a 
narrow  sense,  in  that  it  was  independent 
of  statutes ;  yet  it  was  governed  by  those 
basic  old  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  conduct 
which  are  not  easily  reduced  to  print,  but 
which  make  the  substratum  of  our  civili- 
zation. Formal  statutes  were  wanting, 
but  the  spirit  out  of  which  wise  statutes 
grow  was  in  full  force. 

Naturally,  too,  such  freedom  reacted 
upon  the  people  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  quaint  and  picturesque 
**  types  "  upon  which  the  maker  of  litera- 
ture has  seized  with  such  avidity.  The 
familiar  "  bad  man  "  of  Western  lore  was 
the  product,  not  of  wickedness,  but  of 
untrammeled  freedom ;  he  was  merely  the 
normal  good  man  of  older  States  escaped 
from  the  law-fenced  highways  of  **  back 
East,''  going  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  country  at  his  own  gait.  For  a  time 
those  little  differences  in  manners  were 
regarded  as  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
West,  until  time  showed  them  to  be  ephem- 
eral. They  were  never  so  much  in  the 
ascendant,  even  when  the  West  was  at  its 
wildest,  as  appears  from  the  pages  of  the 
border  romance.  From  Bret  Harte  on 
down  to  the  latest  disciple  of  that  school, 
writers  of  Western  stuff  have,  without  ex- 
ception, exaggerated  outward  signs,  while 
failing  miserably  to  appreciate  underlying 
motives;  they  have  worked  the  idea  of 
frontier  lawlessness  until  it  has  become 
an  article  of  the  popular  faith.  We  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  rank,  red-shirted, 
loud-mouthed  outlawry  cannot  dominate 
any  Anglo-Saxon  society,  even  in  the 
much-abused  "  West"  We  are  made  of 
better  stuff  than  that  These  so-called 
Western  "  types  "  do  not  speak  very  well 
for  the  honesty  of  our  literature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  flagrant  unrighteousness  of 
motive  or  conduct  was  never  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  Western  frontier  than  it 
is  on  the  streets  of  New  York  to-day. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  flamboyant  pic- 
turesqueness,  I  grant,  but  no  excess  of 


lawlessness.  If  there  exists  a  separate 
West,  its  separateness  must  rest  upon 
some  other  basis  than  that.  Even  the 
old-time  picturesqueness  has  disappeared 
in  great  measure,  as  population  has  thick- 
ened and  first  rough  makeshifts  have  been 
supplanted  by  politer  forms.  Courts  of 
laws  have  succeeded  the  vigilance  com- 
mittees. They  may  not  effect  a  greater 
degree  of  absolute  justice,  but  they  are 
more  in  keeping  with  racial  traditions, 
and  give  us  a  sense  of  greater  stability. 
Other  expedients  of  frontier  life  have 
yielded  in  the  same  way,  and  with  their 
passing  has  disappeared  every  outward 
symbol  of  disorder.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  matter  without  prejudice,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  balance  of  the  law-abiding 
spirit  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  West 
In  proportion  to  population,  there  is  to-day 
twice  as  much  crime  in  Massachusetts  as 
in  Nebraska. 

Neither  does  the  distinction  lie  in  mat- 
ters of  educational  achievement,  except 
as  these  also  show  a  balance  in  favor  of 
the  West  In  proportion  to  population, 
Nebraska's  expenditure  for  educational 
purposes  is  annually  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  Massachusetts ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  illiteracy  is  reduced  by  one- 
half.  Prairies  and  mountains  are  speckled 
with  college  towns.  In  point  of  efficiency 
in  preparing  men  and  women  for  the 
serious  business  of  life,  Western  educa- 
tional institutions  are  second  to  none. 
Some  of  the  greatest  industrial  feats  of 
this  generation  have  been  wrought  in  the 
Far  West  by  men  born,  bred,  and  edu- 
cated on  the  sunset  side  of  the  Missouri. 

The  question  in  my  title  must  be  an- 
swered by  attending  to  the  most  recent 
developments  in  our  life.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  West ;  but  it  does  not  exist  by 
reason  of  certain  geographical  boundaries ; 
neither  does  it  depend  upon  ethical  vari- 
ance or  literary  tradition.  Its  outlines 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  rational. 

This  is  an  industrial  nation.  More 
than  any  other  nation  of  earth,  it  meas- 
ures the  motives  of  its  every- day  life  by 
the  industrial  scale.  If  any  part  is  able 
to  show  independence  of  other  parts,  it 
will  be  an  industrial  independence.  In  this 
particular  alone  can  the  West  be  said  to 
have  a  separate  existence  in  the  present  day. 

Ten  years  ago  the  working  West  was 
hopelessly    dependent    upon    the    older 
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Kast  Everything  it  had  to  sell  in  the 
world's  markets  had  to  go  through  East- 
ern  channels  ;  everything  it  bought  came 
by  way  of  the  East.  The  vast  com  and 
wheat  fields  of  the  prairies — an  empire 
in  themselves — sent  almost  every  bushel 
of  their  surplus  product  to  Duluth  or 
Chicago,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  West,  which  grew  the  grain, 
had  nothing  to  say  about  the  price  it 
would  get  for  it ;  the  Boards  of  Trade  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  London  fixed 
prices  and  dictated  all  the  conditions  of 
traffic;  the  producer  could  do  nothing 
but  accept  such  terms  as  were  offered 
him.  His  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
went  the  same  way,  along  with  his  mill- 
ions of  untanned  hides — it  was  all  shipped 
to  the  East  as  raw  material.  Then,  if  he 
wanted  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
he  must  buy  them  in  the  East,  made  of 
wool  and  leather  of  his  own  production. 
In  neither  case  had  he  anything  to  say 
about  price. 

A  change  has  been  wrought  within  the 
last  decade.  It  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vast  packing-houses  at  various 
points  on  the  Missouri  River.  These,  by 
moving  the  market  for  live  stock  several 
hundred  miles  westward,  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  stock-raising  on  the  big  prairies. 
But  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  that  have 
been  brought  to  maturity  on  grazing  land 
are  not  yet  ready  for  the  packing- houses ; 
they  must  first  be  corn-fattened.  The 
multiplication  of  the  herds  was  thus  of 
threefold  benefit :  it  turned  to  profitable 
account  immense  tracts  of  land  unsuited 
to  other  uses ;  it  made  an  increased  de- 
mand for  prairie  corn  ;  and  it  brought 
the  corn  market  to  the  grower's  very  gate. 
With  every  .year  these  Western-grown, 
corn-fattened  cattle  and  swine  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  consuming  the  one-time 
troublesome  surplus.  The  corn-grower 
is  relieved  of  a  great  worry,  while  the 
prairie  packing- houses  are  enabled  to  put 
their  meats  upon  the  world's  markets  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Here  is  at 
once  the  solution  of  a  mighty  economic 
problem  and  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Where  is  the  West  ?" 

Within  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  seen 
of  all  men  that  "  the  West "  is  no  longer 
a  wild  and  woolly  sort  of  No-Man 's-Land, 
where  spurred  and  pistoled  bravos  do 
nothing  all  day  long  but  fling  defiance  in 


the  face  of  Heaven  and  its  laws ;  it  will 
be  seen  that  "  the  West "  has,-  by  hard, 
patient,  persistent  labor,  won  an  tin* 
equivocal  station  and  dignity  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  world's  food  supply.  Very 
few  persons  appreciate  the  volume  of 
traffic  in  Western  foodstuffs.  Secretary 
Shaw,  in  a  recent  address  in  Chicago, 
declared  that  a  single  Western  city  (Min- 
neapolis) now  manufactures  and  sends 
abroad  a  carload  of  flour  for  every  ten 
minutes  of  day  and  night,  the  year  round. 
He  said  also  that  the  Detroit  River  (one 
of  the  links  in  the  Great  Lakes  traffic) 
carries  four  times  as  much  tonnage  as 
does  the  Suez  Canal.  The  significance 
of  these  figures  is  tremendous ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  represent  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  commerce. 
Since  1890  the  trans-Mississippi  country 
has  discovered  that  the  logical  outlet  for 
its  export  trade  is  by  way  of  the  Gulf 
ports,  rather  than  by  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  West- 
em  meat  and  grain  and  flour  is  now  sent 
to  the  South,  and  thence  to  Europe,  with 
a  large  decrease  in  cost  of  transportation. 
The  West  is  thus  evolving  a  commercial 
independence  of  the  Eastern  States,  sav- 
ing to  itself  the  percentage  once  paid  to 
Eastern  middlemen. 

Heretofore  the  bulk  of  exported  food- 
stuffs has  gone  to  Europe ;  but  within 
three  or  four  years  Asiatic  markets  have 
begun  to  yawn  for  American  com  and 
wheat.  In  1901,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  Nebraska  sent  trainloads  of  grain 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ports, 
for  shipment  to  India  and  China.  This 
is  but  the  beginning. 

The  Eastern  States  can  have  no  con- 
siderable part  in  this.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  agriculture  will  soon  be  a  lost 
art  in  the  East  Minneapolis  can  sell 
flour  to  the  New  York  farmer  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it  on 
his  own  land ;  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
can  sell  dressed  pork  and  beef  to  the 
farmer  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
for  less  money  than  it  costs  him  to  feed 
his  own  pig  or  cow. 

From  the  first  round  billow  of  the  corn- 
prairies  of  Indiana  to  the  last  field  of 
wheat  in  the  sunlit  vales  of  Califomia — 
there  is  the  real  West ;  the  independent, 
powerful,  proud,  modem  West — the 
world's  inexhaustible  food-garden. 


International  Police 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead 


"  T  BELIEVE  in  arbitration,  of  course, 
1  and  in  a  stated  International  Con- 
JL  gress — I  have  worked  to  promote 
that,"  ^aid  a  Senator  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  to  me  ;  "  but  when  you 
peace  people  talk  about  ending  war,  I 
can't  follow  you.  I  think  you  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  millennium ;  for  so  long 
as  there  is  sin  in  the  world  there  must 
needs  be  force."  Doubtless  there  are 
some  "peace  men"  who,  like  Tolstoi, 
decry  all  use  of  force;  but  the  ordinary 
sensible  man  who  is  working  to  abolish 
national  armaments,  when  the  shrieks 
from  Kishenev  and  the  Congo  ring  in  his 
ears,  calls  for  a  strong  hand,  and  do  milk- 
and-water  policy.  As  he  remembers  the 
two  thousand  gangs  of  American  anarch- 
ists who  have  torn  open  jail  doors  and 
hanged  and  burned  untried  men,  and 
themselves  gone  unpunished,  he  believes 
there  is  still  use  in  this  world  for  the 
soldier. 

But  if  he  is  a  peace  man  who  wants  to 
make  himself  effective,  he  will  not  waste 
time  in  discussing  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  beauties  of  peace.  He  will  try  to  let 
in  a  light  on  a  subject  about  which  much 
sophistry  has  befogged  the  public's  mind. 
Hb  first  proposition  will  be  that  the 
organized,  authoritative  force  of  this  world 
is  of  two  essentially  different  kinds.  The 
one  that  we  know  most  about  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin ;  it  is  the  police 
force.  Time  was,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  when  every  man 
carried  his  own  weapon  and  avenged  his 
own  wrong.  To-day,  in  thoroughly  civil- 
ized communities,  he  who  avenges  his  own 
wrong  becomes  a  criminal.  The  State 
has  established  a  disinterested  method  of 
settling  disputes  according  to  evidence 
and  justice.  Force  is  employed,  but  not 
to  settle  the  dispute.  The  policeman 
brings  the  contestants  to  a  court.  That 
is  his  function — to  bring  to  court — and 
he  uses  only  that  modicum  of  force  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  contestants  to  court. 
Often  they  come  of  their  own  accord,  or, 
when  brought,  they  usually  venture  little 
or  no  resistance.  Then  twelve  men  hear 
evulence  for  and  against.     No  man  may 


be  a  juror  who  is  interested  personally  in 
the  dispute.  Witnesses  are  brought,  law- 
yers employed,  law  books  studied.  When 
the  verdict  is  given,  an  imi^rtial  judge 
decrees  sentence  according  to  statutes 
made  by  another  disinterested  set  of  men 
called  legislators.  The  whole  transaction 
means  that  the  result  depends  upon  law 
and  justice,  not  accident  or  the  bulk  of 
the  contestants.  The  child  has  as  good 
a  chance  of  justice  as  the  man.  The 
function  of  the  police  is  to  bring  to  court 
and  to  take  to  prison  according  as  the 
court  orders.  The  policeman  himself  in- 
flicts no  punishment,  and  uses  only  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  a 
stubborn  man  to  trial.  Let  this  be  empha- 
sized, for  this  use  of  force  is  almost 
universally  confounded  with  that  totally 
different  use  of  force  employed  by  armies 
and  navies.  National  armies  and  navies 
have  no  analogy  with  the  police,  though 
nine  college  graduates  out  of  ten  argue  as 
if  they  were  analogous.  The  function  of 
the  police  is  to  bring  to  court  The  func- 
tion of  national  armies  and  navies  and 
the  powers  behind  them  is  to  execute 
without  trial.  Were  the  nations  not  living 
in  anarchic  relations  with  each  other, 
armies  and  navies  would  be  simply  gigan- 
tic, organized  lynches.  They  listen  to 
no  arguments,  weigh  no  testimony,  are 
not  disinterested,  and  do  not  force  their 
antagonist  to  come  to  any  court.  Their 
settlement  is  made,  not  according  to  jus- 
tice, but  by  brute  force.  Almost  every 
attribute  of  the  police  force  is  lacking  in 
army  and  navy.  And  yet  we  are  inces- 
santly told  by  some  of  the  best  and  ablest 
of  men  that  the  navy  polices  our  coast, 
that  the  army  is  our  national  police.  The 
most  fundamental  and  palpable  divergence 
of  functions  is  ignored,  and  the  solution 
of  the  world's  greatest  problem  is  relegated 
to  the  millennium  because  of  this  curious 
kink  in  the  reasoning  faculties  of  many 
leaders  of  thought. 

At  the  recent  Mohonk  Arbitration  Con- 
ference I  listened  anxiously  for  one  word 
on  this  confusing  subject.  Only  one 
speaker,  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  the  publisher, 
casually  used  the  word  that,  if  said  with 
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emphasis  and  heeded,  would  have  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  on  what  to  most  men  seems 
hopelessly  obscured.  He  said  "  the  Inter- 
national Police."  What  would  an  inter- 
national police  do  ?  It  would  bring  stub- 
born nations  to  the  World's  Court  with 
the  same  efficiency  as  the  city  police  sep- 
arate two  men  glaring  at  each  other  with 
murderous  knives  unsheathed,  and  drag 
them  to  the  Police  Court.  Of  what 
would  the  International  Police  be  com- 
posed ?  Of  a  small  body  "of  armed  men 
and  battle-sliips  paid  and  organized  by 
practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  controlling  them  through  a  World 
Legislature  which  would  make  laws  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Hague  Court.  We  have 
the  Hague  Court.  Next  winter  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  propose  to  the  nations  to 
establish  an  International  Congress  to 
meet  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  inter- 
national problems.  This  will  not  be  a 
World  Legislature,  as  its  delegates  will 
have,  as  at  the  Hague  Conference,  no 
power  to  do  more  than  to  refer  questions 
to  their  nations  for  ratification.  It  must 
be  a  little  time  before  the  Congress  can 
be  formed.  It  may  be  decades  before  it 
develops  into  a  genuine  Legislature  with 
power.  But  a  World  Legislature  is  as 
definitely  bound  to  come  as  the  Isthmian 
canal  or  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad.  Not 
until  it  is  established,  and  perhaps  several 
decades  after  that,  can  we  talk  practically 
about  forming  an  International  Police ; 
we  must  first,  of  course,  all  pledge  our- 
selves to  carry  international  differences  to 
court  But  though  the  period  of  complete 
national  disarmament  may  be  relegated 
to  another  century,  it  is  of  immense  im- 
portance for  the  world  to  know  that  it  is 
approximately  near,  that  we  need  not 
wait  until  sin  and  quarrels  have  been 
banished  from  the  earth  before  we  find  a 
rational  way  of  treating  them. 

The  police  force  will  remain  to  bring 
men  to  court.  The  militia  will  remain  to 
compel  riotous  mobs  and  lynchers  to  leave 
their  quarrels  and  their  vengeance  to  the 
courts.  The  international  police  will  sup- 
plant the  national,  paid  bodies  of  execu- 
tioners who,  under  our  present  anarchic 
system  of  international  relations,  execute 
in  absence  of  law,  according  to  national 
whim  or  passion  or  prejudice.  The  reign 
of  law  has  come  in  families,  in  cities,  in 
the  States,  in  the  nations.     It  is  coming 


between  the  nations.  There  is  no  new 
principle  to  be  invented,  simply  the  exten- 
sion of  an  old  and  tried  principle. 

We  shall  not  arbitrate  with  savages, 
but  the  civilized  nations  will  arbitrate 
about  the  lands  and  rights  of  savages. 
No  one  nation  will  be  permitted  by  the 
other  nations  to  steal  their  land  and 
exploit  them.  The  mutual  self-interest 
of  great  nations,  if  nothing  more,  will 
demand  justice  for  the  weaker  ones. 
Human  nature  will,  no  doubt,  still  have 
the  tiger  latent  in  it ;  but  the  tiger  will 
be  left  dormant  as  there  is  less  and  less 
occasion  to  arouse  it.  Sin  and  cruelty 
and  avarice  will  persist,  but  we  shall 
treat  them  calmly,  disinterestedly,  not 
with  the  senseless  passion  of  war.  Civil 
war  may  remain  an  abstract  possibility, 
The  International  Police  is  not  an  aca- 
demic question,  but  d  live,  practical 
question.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
prevent  its  being  realized  within  a  hun- 
dred years,  if  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
Europe  and  America  see  clearly  and  do 
what  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing. 
The  action  of  the  allied  armies  in  China 
in  the  suppression  of  the  "  Boxers  "  gives 
a  hint  of  what  International  Police  may 
do. 

For  years  Dr.  Hale  and  others  in 
America  went  up  and  down  the  land  cry- 
ing, "We  must  have  an  International 
Court ;"  when  it  came  we  welcomed  it  as 
a  familiar  thought.  While  we  are  busy 
making  this  court  more  and  more  efficient 
by  enlarging  the  scope  of  cases  brought 
to  it,  we  must  familiarize  men  with  the 
next  step  to  goals  ahead  of  us — the 
World  Legislature  and  the  World  Police. 
We  must  arouse  the  hopeless  and  give 
new  courage  to  pessimists  who  assume 
that  Christendom  must  continue  to  sink 
three  billion  ^  dollars  annually  simply  to 
keep  the  peace.  We  must  sh^w  a  way 
out  of  the  quagmires  in  which  their  hopes 
are  sunk.  City,  State,  and  nation  have 
been  organized  and  put  under  the  reign 
of  law.  The  world  will  likewise  be  organ- 
ized and  put  under  the  reign  of  law,  and 
when  that  is  done  we  shall  not  have 
abolished  force,  or  wickedness*  or  punish- 
ment for  wickedness,  or  civil  war,  but  we 
shall  have  abolished  wars  between  nations 
and  national  armies  and  navies. 

>  1  his  includes  interest  on  debt  for  past  wan  and  part 
of  the  wages  lost  by  nulUons  of  unproductive  soldiers. 


THE   FOREST 

BY    STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  "Conjuror's  House,"  etc. 

Chapter  XVII. — On  the  Catching  of  a  Certain  Fish 


WE  settled  down  peacefully  on  the 
River,  and  the  weather,  after  so 
much  enmity,  was  kind  to  us. 
Likewise  did  the  flies  disappear  from  the 
woods  utterly. 

Each  morning  we  arose  as  the  Red 
Gods  willed ;  generally  early,  when  the 
sun  was  just  gilding  the  peaks  to  the  west- 
ward ;  but  not  too  early,  before  the  white 
veil  had  left  the  River.  Billy,  with  woods- 
man's contempt  for  economy,  hewed  great 
logs  and  burned  them  nobly  in  the  cook- 
ing of  trout,  oatmeal,  pancakes,  and  the 
like.  We  had  constructed  ourselves  tables 
and  benches  between  green  trees,  and 
there  we  ate.  And  great  was  the  eating, 
beyond  the  official  capacity  of  the  human 
stomach.  There  offered  little  things  to 
do,  delicious  little  things  just  on  the  hither 
side  of  idleness.  A  rod  wrapping  needed 
more  waxed  silk,  a  favorite  fly  required 
attention  to  prevent  dissolution  ;  the  pistol 
was  to  be  cleaned;  a  flag-pole  seemed 
desirable ;  a  trifle  more  of  balsam  could 
do  no  harm  ;  clothes  might  stand  drying, 
blankets  airing.  We  accomplished  these 
things  leisurely,  pausing  for  the  telling  of 
stories,  for  the  puffing  of  pipes,  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  contemplations.  Deerskin 
slipper  moccasins  and  flapping  trousers 
attested  our  dishabille.  And  then  some- 
how it  was  noon,  and  Billy  again  at  the 
Dutch  oven  and  the  broiler. 

Trout  we  ate,  and  always  more  trout. 
Big  fellows  broiled  with  strips  of  bacon 
craftily  sewn  in  and  out  of  the  pink  flesh ; 
medium  fellows  cut  into  steaks;  little 
fellows  fried  crisp  in  corn-meal ;  big, 
medium,  and  little  fellows  mingled  in 
component  of  the  famous  North  Country 
bouillon^  whose  other  ingredients  are 
partridges  and  tomatoes  and  potatoes 
and  onions  and  salt  pork  and  flour,  in 
combination  delicious  beyond  belief.  Nor 
ever  did  we  tire  of  them,  three  times  a 
day,  printed  statement  to  the 
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notwithstanding.  And  besides  were  many 
crafty  dishes  over  whose  construction  the 
major  portion  of  morning  idleness  was 
spent. 

Now,  at  two  o'clock,  we  groaned  tempo- 
rary little  groans,  and  crawled,  shrink- 
ing, into  our  river  clothes,  which  we  dared 
not  to  hang  too  near  the  fire  for  fear  of 
the  disintegrating  scorch,  and  drew  on 
soggy,  hobnailed  shoes,  with  holes  cut  in 
the  bottom,  and  plunged  with  howls  of 
disgust  into  the  upper  riffles.  Then  the 
cautious  leg-straddled  passage  of  the  swift 
current,  during  which  we  forgot  forever — 
which  eternity  alone  circles  the  bliss  of 
an  afternoon  on  the  River — the  chill  of 
the  water,  and  so  came  to  the  trail. 

Now,  at  the  Idiot's  Delight,  Dick  and  I 
parted  company.  By  three  o'clock  I 
came  again  to  the  River,  far  up,  half-way 
to  the  Big  Falls.  Deuce  watched  me 
gravely.  With  the  first  click  of  the  reel  he 
retired  to  the  brush  away  from  the  back- 
cast,  there  to  remain  until  the  pool  was 
fished,  and  we  could  continue  our  journey. 

In  the  swift  leaping  water,  at  the 
smooth  back  of  the  eddy,  in  the  white 
foam,  under  the  dark  cliff  shadow,  here, 
there,  everywhere,  the  bright  flies  drop 
softly  like  strange  snowflakes.  The  game 
is  as  interesting  as  pistol-shooting.  To 
hit  the  mark,  that  is  enough.  And  then 
a  swirl  of  water  and  a  broad,  lazy  tail 
wakes  you  to  the  fact  that  other  matters 
are  yours.  Verily  the  fish  of  the  North 
Country  are  mighty  beyond  all  others. 

Over  the  river  rests  the  sheen  of  light, 
over  the  hills  rests  the  sheen  of  romance. 
The  land  is  enchanted.  Birds  dip  and 
sway,  advance  and  retreat,  leaves  toss 
their  hands  in  greeting,  or  bend  and  whis- 
per one  to  the  other  ;  splashes  of  sun  fall 
heavy  as  metal  through  the  yielding 
screens  of  branches  ;  little  breezes  wan- 
dar  hesitatingly  here  and  there,  to  sink 
"»«Hit  kites  on  the  nearest  bar  of  sun- 
:les ;  the  stream  shouts  and 
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gurgles,  murmurs,  hushes,  lies  still  and 
secret  as  though  to  warn  you  to  discretion, 
breaks  away  with  a  shriek  of  hilarity  when 
your  discretion  has  been  assured.  There 
is  in  you  a  great  leisure,  as  though  the  day 
would  never  end.  There  is  in  you  a  great 
keenness.  One  part  of  you  is  vibrantly 
alive.  Your  wrist  muscles  contract  almost 
automatically  at  the  swirl  of  a  rise,  and 
the  hum  of  life  along  the  gossamer  of  your 
line  gains  its  communication  with  every 
nerve  in  your  body.  The  question  of 
gear  and  method  you  attack  clear-minded. 
What  fly  ?  Montreal,  Parmachenee  Bells, 
Royal  Coachman,  Silver  Doctor,  Profes- 
for.  Brown  Hackle,  Cowdung — these  grand 
lures  for  the  North  Country  trout  receive 
each  its  due  test  and  attention.  And  on 
the  tail  snell  what  fisherman  has  not  the 
Gamble — the  unusual,  obscure,  multi- 
named  fly  which  may,  in  the  occultism  of 
his  taste,  attract  the  Big  Fellows  ?  Besides, 
there  remains  always  the  handling.  Does 
your  trout  to-day  fancy  the  skittering  of 
his  food,  or  the  withdrawal  in  three  jerks, 
or  the  inch-deep  sinking  of  the  fly  ?  Does 
he  want  it  across  current  or  up  current  ? 
will  he  rise  with  a  snap,  or  is  he  going  to 
come  slowly,  or  is  he  going  to  play  ? 
These  be  problems  interesting,  insistent 
to  be  solved,  with  the  ready  test  within 
the  reach  of  your  skill. 

But  that  alertness  is  only  the  one  side 
of  your  mood.  No  matter  how  difficult 
the  selection,  how  strenuous  the  fight, 
there  is  in  you  a  large  feeling  that  might 
almost  be  described  as  Buddhistic.  Time 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  problems. 
The  world  has  quietly  run  down,  and  has 
been  embalmed  with  all  its  sweetness  of 
light  and  color  and  sound  in  a  warm 
lethe  bath  of  sun.  This  afternoon  is 
going  to  last  forever.  You  note  and  enjoy 
and  savor  the  little  pleasures,  unhurried 
by  the  thought  that  anything  else,  whether 
of  pleasure  or  duty,  is  to  follow. 

And  so  for  long,  delicious  asons.  The 
River  flows  on,  ever  on ;  the  hills  watch, 
watch  always ;  the  birds  sing ;  the  sun 
shines  grateful  across  your  shoulders ; 
the  big  trout  and  the  little  rise  in  pre- 
destined order  and  make  their  predestined 
fight  and  go  their  predestined  way  either 
to  liberty  or  the  creel ;  the  pools  and  the 
rapids  and  the  riffles  slip  by  up-stream  as 
though  they  had  been  withdrawn  rather 
than  as  though  you  had  advanced. 


Then  suddenly  the  day  has  dropped  its 
wings.  The  earth  moves  forward  with  a 
jar.  Things  are  to  be  accomplished ; 
things  are  being  accomplished.  The 
River  is  hurrying  down  to  the  Lake ;  the 
birds  have  business  of  their  own  to  attend 
to,  an'  it  please  you  ;  Hhe  hills  are  waiting 
for  something  that  has  not  yet  happened, 
but  they  are  ready.  Startled,  you  look 
up.  The  afternoon  has  finished.  Your 
last  step  has  taken  you  over  the  edge  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  setting  sun  across 
the  range  of  hills. 

For  the  first  time  you  look  about  you 
to  see  where  you  are.  It  has  not  mat- 
tered before.  Now  you  know  that  shortly 
it  will  be  dark.  Still  remain  below  you 
four  pools.     A  great  haste  seizes  you. 

*'  If  I  take  my  rod  apart,  and  strike 
through  the  woods,"  you  argue,  "  I  can 
make  the  Narrows,  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  big  trout  there." 

Why  the  Narrows  should  be  any  more 
likely  to  contain  a  big  trout  than  any  of 
the  three  other  pools,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  explain.  In  half  an  hour  it  will 
be  dark.  You  hurry.  In  the  forest  it  is 
already  twilight,  but  by  now  you  know  the 
forest  well.  Preoccupied,  feverish  with 
your  great  idea,  you  hasten  on.  The 
birds,  silent  all  in  the  brooding  of  night, 
rise  ghostly  to  right  and  left.  Shadows 
steal  away  like  hostile  spies  among  the 
tree-trunks.  'J'he  silver  of  last  daylight 
gleams  ahead  of  you  through  the  brush. 
You  know  it  for  the  Narrows,  whither  the 
instinct  of  your  eagerness  has  led  you  as 
accurately  as  a  compass  through,  the 
forest. 

Fervently,  as  though  this  were  of 
world's  affairs  the  most  important,  you 
congratulate  yourself  on  being  in  time. 
Your  rod  seems  to  joint  itselt  In  a 
moment  the  cast  drops  like  a  breath  on 
the  molten  silver.  Nothing.  Another 
try  a  trifle  lower  down.  Nothing.  A 
little  wandering  breeze  spoils  your  fourth 
attempt,  carrying  the  leader  far  to  the  left 
Curses,  deep  and  fervent.  The  daylight 
is  fading,  draining  away.  A  fifth  cast 
falls  forty  feet  out  Slowly  you  drag  the 
flies  across  the  current,  reluctant  to  re- 
cover until  the  latest  possible  moment 
And  so,  when  your  rod  is  foolishly  upright, 
your  line  slack,  and  your  flies  motionless, 
there  rolls  slowly  up  and  over  the  trout  of 
trouts.     You  see  a  broad  side,  the  whirl 
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of  a. fan  tail  that  looks  to  you  to  be  at 
Uast  six  inches  across — and  the  current 
slides  on,  silverlike,  smooth,  indifferent 
to  the  wild  leap  of  your  heart. 

Like  a  crazy  man,  you  shorten  your 
line.  Six  seconds  later  your  i^ies  fall 
skillfully  just  up-stream  from  where  last 
you  saw  that  wonderful  tail. 

But  six  seconds  noay  be  a  long,  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  You  have  feared  and  hoped 
and  speculated  and  realized — feared  that 
the  leviathan  has  pricked  himself,  and  so 
will  not  rise  again  ;  hoped  that  his  appear- 
ance merely  indicated  curiosity  which  he 
will  desire  further  to  satisfy ;  speculated 
on  whether  your  skill  can  drop  the  fly 
exactly  on  that  spot,  as  it  must  be  dropped ; 
and  realized  that,  whatever  be  the  truth 
as  to  ail  those  fears  and  hopes  and 
speculations,  this  is  irrevocably  your  last 
chance. 

For  an  instant  you  allow  the  flies  to 
drift  down-stream,  to  be  floated  here  and 
there  by  idle  little  eddies,  to  be  sucked 
down  and  spat  out  of  tiny  suction-hole^. 
Then  cautiously  you  draw  them  across 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  Thump — thump 
— thump — your  heart  slows  up  with  dis- 
appointment. Then,  mysteriously,  like 
the  stirring  of  the  waters  by  some  invisi- 
ble hand,  the  molten  silver  is  broken  in 
its  smoothness.  The  Royal  Coachman 
quietly  disappears.  With  all  the  brakes 
shrieking  on  your  desire  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  heave  a  mighty  heave,  you  depress 
your  butt  and  strike. 

Then  in  the  twilight  the  battle.  No 
leisure  is  here,  only  quivering,  intense, 
agonized  anxiety.  The  affair  transcends 
the  moment  Purposes  and  necessities  of 
untold  ages  have  concentrated,  so  that 
somehow  back  of  your  consciousness  rest 
hosts  of  disembodied  hopes,  tendencies, 
evolutionary  progressions,  all  breathless 
lest  you  prove  unequal  to  the  struggle  for 
which  they  have  been  so  long  preparing. 
Responsibility,  vast,  vague,  formless,  is 
yours.  Only  the  fact  that  you  are  wholly 
occupied  with  the  exigence  of  the  moment 
prevents  your  understanding  of  what  it  is, 
but  it  hovers  dark  and  depressing  behind 
your  possible  failure.  You  must  win. 
This  is  no  flsh;  it  is  opportunity  itself, 
and  once  gone  it  will  never  return.  The 
mysticism  of  lopwer  dusk  in  the  forest,  of 
upper  afterglow  on  the  hills,  of  the  chill 
of  evening  waters  and  winds,  of  the  glint 


of  strange  phantoms  under  the  darkness 
of  cliffs,  of  the  whisperings  and  shoutings 
of  Things  you  are  too  busy  to  identify 
out  in  the  gray  of  North  Country  awe — 
all  these  menace  you  with  indetermi- 
nate dread.  Knee-deep,  waist-deep,  swift 
water,  slack  water,  down-stream,  up- 
stream, with  red  eyes  straining  into  the 
dimness,  with  every  muscle  taut  and  every 
nerve  quivering,  you  follow  the  ripping  of 
your  line.  You  have  consecrated  your- 
self to  the  uttermost.  The  minutes  stalk 
by  you  gigantic.  You  are  a  stable  pin- 
point in  whirling  phantasms.  And  you 
are  very  little,  very  small,  very  inadequate 
among  these  titans  of  circumstance. 

Thrice  he  breaks  water,  a  white  and 
ghostly  apparition  from  the  deep.  Your 
heart  stops  with  your  reel,  and  only 
resumes  its  office  when  again  the  line 
sings  safely.  The  darkness  falls,  and 
with  it,  like  the  mysterious  strength  of 
Sir  Gareth's  opponent,  falls  the  power  of 
your  adversary.  His  rushes  shorten. 
The  bk)wn  world  of  your  uncertainty 
shrinks  to  the  normal.  From  the  haze  of 
your  consciousness,  as  through  a  fog, 
loom  the  old  familiar  forest,  and  the  hills, 
and  the  River.  Slowly  you  creep  from 
that  strange  and  enchanted  land.  The 
sullen  trout  yields.  In  all  gentleness  you 
float  him  within  reach  of  your  net. 
Quietly,  breathlessly,  you  walk  ashore,  and 
over  the  beach,  and  an  unnecessary  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  water,  lest  he  retain 
still  a  flop.  Then  you  lay  him  upon 
the  stones  and  lift  up  your  heart  in 
rejoicing. 

How  you  get  to  camp  you  never  clearly 
know.  Exultation  lifts  your  feet.  Wings, 
wings,  O  ye  Red  Gods,  wings  to  carry  the 
body  whither  the  spirit  hath  already 
soared,  and  stooped,  and  circled  back  in 
impatience  to  see  why  still  the  body 
lingers  1  Ordinarily  you  can  cross  the 
riffles  above  the  Half- Way  Pool  only  with 
caution  and  prayer  and  a  stout  staff  craftily 
employed.  This  night  you  can — and  do — 
splash  across  hand-free  as  recklessly  as 
you  would  wade  a  little  brook.  There  is 
no  stumble  in  you,  for  you  have  done  a 
great  deed,  and  the  Red  Gods  are  smiling. 

Through  the  trees  glows  a  light,  and  in 
the  center  of  that  light  are  leaping  flames, 
and  in  the  circle  of  that  light  stand,  rough 
hewn  the  t#»ni   and  the  table 
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ions.  You  stop  short,  and  swallow  hard, 
and  saunter  into  camp  as  one  indifferent. 

Carelessly  you  toss  aside  your  creel — 
into  the  darkest  corner,  as  though  it  were 
unimportant — nonchalantly  you  lean  your 
rod  against  the  slant  of  your  tent,  wearily 
you  seat  yourself  and  begin  to  draw  off 
your  drenched  garments.  Billy  bends 
toward  the  fire.  Dick  gets  you  your  dry 
clothes.  Nobody  says  anything,  for  every- 
body is  hungry.  No  one  asks  you  any 
questions,  for  on  the  River  you  get  in 
almost  any  time  of  night. 

Finally,  as  you  are  hanging  your  wet 
things  near  the  fire,  you  inquire  casually 
over  your  shoulder : 

"  Dick,  have  any  luck  ?" 

Dick  tells  you.  You  listen  with  appar- 
ent interest.  He  has  caught  a  three- 
pounder.  He  describes  the  spot  and  the 
method  and  the  struggle.  He  is  very 
much  pleased.     You  pity  him. 

The  three  of  you  eat  supper,  lots  of 
supper.  Billy  arises  first,  filling  his  pipe. 
He  hangs  water  over  the  fire  for  the  dish- 
washing. You  and  Dick  sit  hunched  on 
a  log,  blissfully  happy  in  the  moments  of 
digestion,  ruminative,  watching  the  blaze. 
The  tobacco  smoke  eddies  and  sucks 
upward  to  join  the  wood-smoke.  Billy 
moves  here  and  there  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  simple  tasks,  casting  his  shadow  wa- 
vering and  gigantic  against  the  firelit 
trees.  By  and  by  he  has  finished.  He 
gathers  up  the  straps  of  Dick's  creel,  and 


turns  to  the  shadow  for  your  own.  He  is 
going  to  clean  the  fish.  It  is  the  moment 
you  have  watched  for.  You  shroud  your- 
self in  profound  indifference. 

"  Sacrd  I"  shrieks  Billy. 

You  do  not  even  turn  your  head. 

"Jumping  giraffes!  why,  it's  a  whale  I" 
cries  Dick. 

You  roll  a  blas^  eye  in  their  direction, 
as  though  such  puerile  enthusiasm  wearies 
you. 

"  Yes,  it's  quite  a  little  fish,"  you  con- 
cede. 

They  swarm  down  upon  you  demand- 
ing particulars.  These  you  accord  laconi- 
cally, a  word  at  a  time,  in  answer  to  direct 
questions,  between  puffs  of  smoke. 

"  At  the  Narrows.  Royal  Coachman. 
Just  before  I  came  in.  Pretty  fair  fight. 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  eddy,"  and  so  on. 
But  your  soul  glories. 

The  tape-line  is  brought  out  Twenty- 
nine  inches  it  records.  Holy  smoke,  what 
a  fishl  Your  air  implies  that  you  will 
probably  catch  three  more  just  like  him 
on  the  morrow.  Dick  and  Billy  make 
tracings  of  him  on  the  birch  bark.  You 
retain  your  lofty  calm  ;  but  inside  you  are 
little  quivers  of  rapture.  And  when  you 
awake,  late  in  the  night,  you  are  conscious 
first  of  all  that  you  are  happy,  happy, 
happy,  all  through ;  and  only  when  the 
drowse  drains  away  do  you  remember 
why. 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Pan-American   Railway 


By  Charles  M.  Pepper 

Special  Commissioner 


EVERY  great  enterprise  must  wait 
its  turn.  Especially  is  this  so  if 
it  be  of  an  international  character. 
The  Pan-American,  or  Intercontinental, 
Railway  project  has  had  a  long  wait.  Its 
turn  seems  now  to  be  coming. 

The  origin  and  conception  of  the  plan 
are  old.  First  the  dreamer,  musing  on 
waking  the  sleeping  richness  of  continents. 
Then  the  statesman  with  imagination,  who 
grasps  the  idea  in  its  bolder  outlines. 
After  him  the  captains  of  industry,  the 
practical  men  of  affairs  who  also  have 
imagination. 

The  broad  events  which  are  converging 


and  are  focusing  the  intercontinental  rail- 
way project  as  a  measure  of  the  not  remote 
future  are  easily  seen,  though  their  bear- 
ing may  not  j'et  be  understood  fully  by 
busy  persons  whose  minds  are  occupied 
in  other  fields.  Among  them  are  the 
changes  of  a  political  character  which 
have  come  since  the  results  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  established  the  interna- 
tional relation  of  the  North  American  Re- 
public to  its  neighbors  on  the  south.  This 
relation  properly  may  be  studied  in  its 
infiuence  on  industrial  and  commericial 
development. 

Then  there  is  the  coincident  fact  of 
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New  York  striving  successfully  for  suprem- 
acy as  the  money  center  of  the  world. 
Though  it  is  only  dimly  seen  even  by 
those  who  are  the  strategists  and  generals 
in  this  campaign,  the  increased  prestige 
of  New  York  inevitably  will  bring  the 
financing  of  future  Central  and  South, 
American  operations  there.  The  $500,- 
000,000  American  gold  which  has  gone 
into  Mexico  has  overflowed  naturally  in 
that  country  into  railway-building,  and  it 
is  a  simple  process  for  it  to  flow  on  south 
with  the  geographical  current 

A  final,  determinate,  and  positive  factor, 
and  one  which  gives  promise  of  the  earli- 
est results,  is  the  construction  of  the 
isthmian  canal.  With  this  Government 
enterprise  under  way,  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  private  projects  for  exploitation 
and  development,  and  of  these  railways 
on  either  side  of  the  canal  reaching  out 
into  Central  America  and  into  Colombia 
are  sure  to  be  the  outcome.  They  will 
form  links  in  the  Pan-American  route. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  con- 
trolling conditions  and  circumstances,  it  is 
well  to  look  to  the  actual  groundwork  for 
the  intercontinental  trunk  line  which  may 
make  it  possible  to  go  by  rail  from  New 
York  or  San  Francisco  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  period  of  public  receptiveness  for  the 
gigantic  plan  has  come.  Thii*ty  years 
ago  and  more  a  United  States  consul  in 
South  America,  Hinton  Rowan  Helper, 
began  the  agitation  for  a  three  Americas' 
railway.  Others  also  took  up  the  idea. 
When  James  G.  Blaine's  dream  began  to 
take  form  and  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  was  held 
in  Washington  in  1889-90,  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can railway  project  was  strongly  urged  by 
him.  To  his  mind  it  was  a  leading  ele- 
ment in  the  policy  of  which  he  was  the 
exponent.  Among  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  to  that  Conference  were 
former  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia,  a  practical  railway-builder,  and 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  idea  appealed 
to  them  as  it  did  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  prob- 
ably in  its  industrial  and  commercial 
aspects  even  more  than  to  the  great  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

This  Conference  adopted  a  series  of 
strong  resolutions  favoring  the  building 
of  the  intercontinental  railway,  and  as  a 
first  step  recommended  an  international 
survey.     President  Harrison,  in  full  sym- 


pathy with  Mr.  Blaine,  approved  the 
project  as  vast  but  practicable,  and 
recommended  to  Congress  the  appropria- 
tion necessary  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  made.  This  fund  was  supplemented 
by  the  various  governments. 

With  this  authority,  three  corps  of 
engineers  were  placed  in  the  field  under 
the  direction  of  a  commission  of  which 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  was  chairman.  The  surveys 
were  made  under  the  immediate  supervis- 
ion of  Mr.  William  F.  Shunk,  eminent  in 
his  profession.  The  results  were  embodied 
in  a  series  of  reports  which  covered  the 
territory  from  the  northern  border  of 
Guatemala  and  along  the  Andes  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. Estimates  also  were  made  for 
projected  surveys  and  connections  with 
the  railway  systems  of  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay,  as  well  as  for  a  branch  across  from 
Colombia  to  Venezuelan  seaports.  Fur- 
thermore, the  route  was  mapped  out  for  a 
branch  to  the  Colombian  port  of  Cartagena 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  principals  in  this  international 
survey  modestly  spoke  of  their  work  as  a 
railway  reconnaissance.  It  was  more. 
Its  technical  value  was  unquestioned. 
The  exposition  of  the  engineering  difficul- 
ties was  explicit  enough  to  furnish  those 
who  might  want  to  doubt  with  grounds 
for  their  doubts,  but  among  experienced 
railway -builders  there  were  few  to  question 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  survey 
corps.  These  conclusions  were  that  no 
engineering  obstacles  existed  which  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  that  the  cost  of 
construction  would  be  reasonable  enough 
to  justify  the  enterprise  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint.  Nothing  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  engineering  problems  of  the 
Andes  which  are  yet  to  be  solved  were 
greater  than  those  which  had  been  solved 
by  Henry  Meiggs  in  Peru.  The  justifica- 
tion of  this  international  survey  is  shown 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  followed 
in  actual  railway  construction,  and  also 
as  the  basis  for  supplemental  and  inde- 
pendent reconnaissances  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  published  volumes,  in  both 
the  technical  and  the  general  iniformation 
which  they  give,  are  convincing  literature 
of  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  a  Pan- 
American  intercontinental  trunk  line. 

When  the  Second  International  Ameri- 
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can  Conference  met  in  Mexico  in  the 
winter  of  1901-02,  the  intercontinental 
railway  was  a  leading  theme.  Reports 
were  made  by  the  delegates  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  their  existing  systems 
and  of  actual  and  projected  railway  con* 
strupt^on^  These  reports  were  a  tonic 
They  showed  that  the  international  survey 
in  several  instances  was  being  used  as  the 
basis  for  railways  under  construction,  and 
in  other  instances  it  was  being  tested  for 
variations  and  branch  feeders  which 
might  prove  useful  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources.  It  was  shown  that  the 
Mexican  system  was  almost  complete,  and 
that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco  would 
be  in  direct  communication  by  rail  with 
the  heart  of  Central  America.  Other 
information  told  how  the  gaps  were  being 
closed  in  South  America. 

Since  these  reports  were  made,  the  line 
from  Cordoba,  near  Vera  Cruz,  has  been 
completed  to  a  junction  with  the  Tehuan- 
tepee  isthmian  railway,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  is  pushing  the  construction 
of  the  Pan-American  line  from  San  Geron- 
imo  south  towards  the  Guatemalan  bor- 
der. When  this  work  is  a  little  further 
advanced,  the  Guatemalan  €k>vemment 
will  take  steps  to  close  up  the  gap  of  thirty 
miles  necessary  to  bring  its  railway  system 
to  the  frontier  of  Mexico.  American 
interests  identified  with  the  two  trunk 
lines  which  enter  the  United  States  through 
the  gateways  of  £1  Paso  and  Laredo 
already  are  reaching  out  for  the  traffic 
which  may  be  had  when  this  Central 
American  connection  is  established. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  pushed  the  building  of  its  rail- 
way lines  from  Jujuy,  formerly  the  north- 
em  terminus,  till  they  are  now  close  to 
the  boundary  of  Bolivia,  and  Bolivia  also 
b  encouraging  the  extension  of  its  system 
south  along  the  route  of  the  interconti- 
nental survey  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
Argentine  system.  Chili,  which  has  a 
most  extensive  railway  network,  is  en- 
couraging the  trans- Andean  project  that 
will  bring  Santiago  into  through  rail  con- 
nection with  Buenos  Ayres.  Peru  is  also 
having  an  era  of  railway-building,  some 
actual,  more  in  prospect.  By  the  end  of 
the  present  year  it  is  likely  that  the  gaps 
between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres  on 
the  ••**''"*'""*^nental  route  will  not  aggre- 


gate more  than  4,700  miles,  as  against 
5,200  miles  when  the  last  reports  were 
made. 

The  second  American  Conference  took 
practical  steps,  not  only  to  conserve  what 
had  been  done,  but  to  encourage  progress 
along  definite  and  clearly  marked  lines. 
It  adopted  a  series  of  recommendations, 
among  others  one  that  a  permanent  com- 
mittee be  appointed  and  that  the  United 
States  be  invited  to  initiate  measures  for 
sending  representatives  to  the  various 
countries  to  further  the  common  aspira- 
tion for  building  the  intercontinental 
railway.  The  permanent  Pan-American 
Railway  Committee  thus  designated  is 
composed  of  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia;  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New 
York ;  Manuel  de  Aspiroz,  Ambassador 
from  Mexico ;  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon, 
Minister  from  Peru;  and  Antonio  Lazo 
Arriaga,  Minister  from  Guatemala.  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  delegate  to  the  Conference 
held  in  Mexico.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Committee  are  in  Washington. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at 
its  lait  session,  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Mexican 
Conference  with  regard  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Railway.  The  President,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made 
the  appointment,  and  instructions  have 
been  issued  to  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  co-operate  with  the  Special  Commis- 
sioner. The  Ministers  of  the  various 
Governments  of  the  Latin- American  coun- 
tries accredited  in  Washington  also  have 
taken  measures  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  mission.  The  Commissioner  will  visit 
the  capitals  of  all  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  status  of  the  subject  as  it 
exists  to-day.  No  illusions  cloud  it.  The 
broad  fact  is  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governments  of 
the  other  Republics  are  disposed  to  work 
in  unison,  and  with  this  co-operation  and 
encouragement  the  links  in  the  Intercon- 
tinental American  Railway  gradually  may 
be  welded  together.  On  the  part  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries 
there  is  the  basic  notion  of  affirming  their 
own  unity  by  the  closer  connection  which 
railway  communication  establishes.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  substantial  advantane 
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which  comes  from  the  exploitation  of 
their  natural  resources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  commerce.  Railroads  are 
built  from  many  motives.  They  live 
by  the  traflSc  which  they  develop  and 
create. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  accurate  information  with  respect  to 
the  existing  systems  of  Central  and  South 
American  railroads,  the  lines  projected, 
the  resources  which  are  awaiting  develop- 
ment by  further  building,  the  code  of 
laws  under  which  the  railways  are  oper- 
ated, the  special  inducements  for  foreign 
capital  in  the  form  of  concessions,  sub- 
sidies, land  grants,  guarantees  of  interest 
and  principal  of  bonds,  if  presented  under 
the  sanction  of  official  statements,  will 
have  a  direct  interest  for  the  overflowing 
American  capital  which  within  a  few  years 
will  begin  to  turn  southward  in  search  of 
greater  returns  than  it  gets  at  home. 

Without  reflecting  on  their  ignorance, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  American  people 
know  little  of  the  existing  South  Ameri- 
can railways  and  less  of  the  projects  and 
possibilities.  They  do  not  know  how  the 
Brazilian  lines  are  largely  the  work  of 
Brazilian  engineers;  how  near  the  little 
inland  river-bordered  Republic  of  Para- 
guay is  to  joining  its  line  with  the  Argen- 
tine network ;  how  complete  are  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  of 
Chili,  and  how  near  realization  is  the 
trans-Andean  project. 

Kindred  to  this  main  subject  of  the 
Pan-American  Railway  is  the  question  of 
river  communication.  It,  too,  is  a  vast 
subject,  yet  is  thoroughly  practicable. 
Those  who  would  understand  the  full 
scope  of  connecting  the  intercontinental 
trunk  line  by  means  of  branches  with  the 
inland  waterways  of  South  America  should 
read  the  report  made  to  the  Mexican 
Conference  by  the  distinguished  Colom- 
bian, General  Rafael  Reyes.  He,  with 
his  brothers,  Henry  and  Nestor,  both  of 
whorti  perished  in  the  work,  explored  the 
greater  part  of  the  Amazon  and  its  afflu- 
ents. 

"The  extension  of  the  territory  that 
these  rivers  irrigate,"  says  General  Reyes, 
"  is  more  than  4,000,000  square  miles, 
which  are  to-day  virgin  soil  and  whicK  are 
oflfered  to  commerce  and  to  human  indus- 
try." In  his  intensely  interest- 
graphic  account  he  gWea  - 


hensive  idea  of  the  course  which  an 
American  traveler  might  follow  after 
going  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres 
by  rail.  This  would  take  the  traveler  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Parana  to  the 
Amazon,  and  through  its  affluents  into 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador ;  then  to  Co- 
lombia and  to  Venezuela  through  the 
branches  of  the  Orinoco,  and  back  to  the 
Amazon. 

Compared  with  the  great  transconti- 
nental routes  the  Pan-American  Railway 
project  is  not  wonderful.  Now  that  pas- 
sengers may  take  their  little  journey  to 
Moscow,  and  then  proceed  across  Siberia 
to  Port  Arthur  or  Vladivostok,  reaching 
the  Pacific  in  less  than  eighteen  days,  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres 
should  be  included  in  future  itineraries. 
It  is  true  that  instead  of  an  autocratic 
government,  with  cogent  military  and 
political  reasons  for  building  a  vast  rail- 
way line,  the  Pan-American  Railway  re- 
quires the  co-operation  of  many  govern- 
ments. If  requires  also  the  confidence 
which  these  must  inspire  on  the  part  of 
private  capital.  But,  instead  of  costing 
$400,000,000,  with  perhaps  an  additional 
$200,000,000  to  be  expended  within  a 
period  of  fiv^  or  six  years,  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican links,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  engineers,  can  be  brought  together 
for  less  than  one  total  expenditure  of 
$200,000,000.  It  may  be  said  that  each 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries has  the  same  political  reason  for 
completing  within  its  own  links  a  railway 
system  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  had  for 
constructing  the  trans-Siberian  line.  Be- 
yond this  is  the  common  interest  which 
will  be  promoted  by  a  trunk  line  and 
feeders  joining  three  continents.  Railway 
development  means  commerce,  and  com- 
merce is  civilization.  The  mightiest  fac- 
tor in  South  American  civilization  will  be 
railroad  communication. 

The  Pan-American  Railway  idea  has  the 
support  of  enthusiasts,  but  of  enthusiasts 
who  have  behind  them  the  record  of 
achievement.  It  is  these  achievements 
that  give  encouragement  to  the  younger 
generation,  who  also  may  catch  some  of 
their  enthusiasm.  When  Mr.  Came^e 
and  Mr,  Davis,  and  men  of  similar  persist- 
ent purpose,  leave  the  doubters  to  discuss 
Sstacles,  and  give  the  indorsement 
ide  practical  experience  to  the 
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general    plan,  others   safely  may  follow 
them. 

There  are  further  measures  which 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  idea.  The 
second  International  American  Confer- 
ence, besides  appointing  a  permanent 
Pan-American  Railway  Committee,  pro- 
vided that  at  a  future  date  an  assembly 
be  called  of  authorized  representatives  of 
all  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere 
interested,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
a  convention  to  arrange  for  the  construc- 
tion   of    the    proposed    intercontinental 


railway.  It  also  provided  for  the  holding 
of  a  third  International  Conference  within 
a  few  years,  when  the  work  that  has  been 
done  towards  carrying  out  its  recommenda- 
tions may  be  reviewed,  and  fresh  impetus 
be  given  the  general  policy  of  drawing 
the  nations  of  America  into  closer  rela- 
tion. It  is  almost  needless  to  mention 
the  sympathetic  interest  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay  have  shown 
in  this  subject,  of  which  the  Pan-American 
Railway  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements. 


The   Heart  of  the   Dream 

By  Katharine  Holland  Brown 


THIS  is  the  way."  Tom  clutched 
her  arm  with  a  lean,  eager  hand. 
Harriet  looked  up  at  him,  keenly 
anxious.  From  New  York  to  southern 
llhnois  had  been  a  long  ride  for  a  man 
just  up  from  pneumonia.  She  put  up  her 
hand  and  stroked  his  gray  young  head. 

"  Hurry  slower,  Tom.  It  has  waited 
for  you  twenty  years.  Let  it  keep  on 
waitmg  a  minute  longer." 

"Just  like  a  girl  I"  Tom's  big-boy 
laugh  rang  challenging  music  through  the 
sleepy  orchard.  Harriet's  cheek  burned 
to  rose.  When  one  has  married  at  thirty, 
petting  comes  not  amiss,  even  after  eight 
wedded  years.  **  So  you're  jealous  1  Jeal- 
ous of  the  poor  little  brier-patch  my  youth 
lies  buried  in  I     I  always  did  suspect  it." 

"  I'm  jealous  of  every  rock  and  acorn 
and  fence-rail  on  the  place  I"  snapped 
Harriet,  chin  aloft  "  You've  been  telling 
me  of  that  wonderful  woods,  and  the  pas- 
ture, and  the  big  brook  where  you  learned 
to  swim,  ever  since  we  were  married,  and 
you've  sighed  and  languished  for  them 
till  I've  wanted  to  come  out  and  cuff  the 
Dryad's  ears.  The  hussy  1  To  keep  you 
tied  to  her  apron-strings  all  these  years  I" 

**  It  was  a  good  long  string,  and  I  had 
no  end  of  sea-room."  Tom  pinched  her 
cheek,  then  laughed  again  at  her  face  of 
reproach.  "  There's  not  even  a  chip- 
munk to  see  us,  child.  This  isn't  Broad- 
way.    Come,  let's  run  for  it." 

A  chill  of  foreboding  swept  her  heart. 
"  Tom  1"  She  caught  his  wrist  and  held 
him  back,  all  too  easily.  "  Have  you 
thought — maybe — it  won't  be  the  same  ?" 


"  Oh,  but  Jim  Burroughs  was  here  last 
year,  on  his  way  through  from  California  ; 
and  he  said  it  hadn't  changed,  not  a  leaf 
nor  a  twig.  Don't  croak,  Harry.  Yes,  I 
know ;  the  town  is  awful."  He  swept 
East  Clarkesville  with  a  fling  of  scorn. 
"  Poor  Sis,  you  thought  you  were  coming 
to  classic  vales  and  rural  shades,  and  all 
that,  didn't  you?  And  you  found  brick 
walks  and  automobiles,  and  all  the  girls 
wearing  Colonial  shoes  by  mail  order, 
with  gilt  buckles,  and  blue  ribbon  roses 
in  their  hair,  just  like  the  society  leaders 
up  in  Chicago.  It's  too  bad.  But  the 
real  place  will  make  up  for  it.  Ah,  it  is 
a  real  place,  Harry.     You'll  see  l" 

He  scrambled  over  the  low  worm  fence, 
then  helped  her  dutifully  from  rail  to  rail, 
with  serious  regard  for  her  crisp  ruffles. 
Their  way  led  past  the  orchard  down  a 
cool  shaded  road,  all  snow-flecked  with 
clover,  then  up  the  railroad  embankment, 
steep  and  glaring  in  the  high  spring  sun. 
Harriet  trod  the  hot  sand  with  wary  steps ; 
these  were  her  best  shoes,  and  she  quailed 
befoie  the  thought  of  scuffing  them.  Yet 
her  eyes  followed  her  husband;  her 
breath  caught  sharply  when  he  stumbled 
once  and  wavered  a  moment  before  he 
won  his  balance  again.  It  was  so  hard 
not  to  help  1 

"  It's  right  across  there."  Tom  waited 
for  her  and  pulled  her  free  hand  into  his 
own,  then  dragged  her  on  down  the  em- 
bankment He  laughed  out,  nervously. 
Transparent  color  brimmed  the  hollow  of 
his  cheek.  "  You're  a  good  girl,  and  I'm 
a  greedy,  to  haul  you  out  here  on  our 
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first  vacation,  just  because — but  maybe 
you'll  like  it  ?"     His  eyes  implored  her. 

"  I  wanted  to  come  even  worse  than 
you  did,"  she  vowed,  briskly.  "  Don't 
let's  be  sentimental,  Tom." 

"  Well,  then —  "  he  snatched  her  hand 
and  they  ran  like  children  down  the 
sandy  hill,  then  pushed  their  way  through 
a  hedge  of  wild  crab-apple,  tossing  rosy 
and  sweet  Here  they  stopped.  Tom 
straightened  his  shoulders  with  a  hard 
breath  ;  Harriet  looked  down  quietly  into 
the  wonderland  of  her  husband's  boyhood 
dreams. 

It  was  just  as  he  had  described  it,  time 
and  again.  There  was  the  wooded  slope 
on  which  they  stood,  bedded  thick  in 
moldering  leaves.  A  thread  of  a  brook 
trickled  brown  past  their  feet;  the  hol- 
lowed intervale  below  was  carpeted  gray 
with  pungent  mint,  and  scrolled  in  pink 
with  clover.  Beyond,  the  brook  widened 
to  silver ;  a  sea  of  young  timothy,  rippled 
with  racing  shadow,  tossed  misty  waves 
against  the  keener  green  of  hillside  wheat 

"  It's  exactly  as  it  used  to  be."  Tom's 
voice  was  oddly  subdued.  "  Look,  Harry  1 
Friar  Tuck  used  to  paddle  up  that  slope, 
heaving  like  an  old  porpoise,  his  cowl 
hung  back  so  he  could  pufT;  sometimes 
Don  Quixote  would  come  along  on  Rosi- 
nante  and  give  him  a  lift  up  the  hill ;  some- 
times he  climbed  on  behind  the  Black 
Knight  and  rode  to  the  tilt-yard  with  him. 
See  that  big  maple  yonder?  Rebecca 
used  to  kneel  by  it,  all  in  her  white  dress, 
with  her  black  hair  streaming  to  her 
knees,  waiting  for  her  champion — it  was 
only  a  sapling  then,  but  it  made  a  first- 
rate  stake  if  you  piled  dead  leaves  around 
it  for  fagots.  I  couldn't  begin  to  count 
the  number  of  times  I've  spurred  down 
the  hill,  into  the  lists,  to  rescue  her,"  he 
chuckled  softly.  "  And  down  there,  where 
the  brook  slips  under  the  fence,  they  used 
to  come  by  shoals,  the  biggest  crowd  I 
Catherine  de'  Medici  washing  her  bloody 
hands,  and  Exiith  searching  for  Harold, 
with  her  yellow  hair  all  tied  with  pearls 
and  her  veil  bound  back  with  jewels,  so 
that  she  could  see;  the  only  jewels  I'd 
ever  laid  eyes  on  then  were  mother's 
cameo  earrings,  but  they  were  splendor 
enough  for  me.  And  Saint  Elizabeth 
with  her  marketbnsket,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  and  Henry  the  Lion,  in  his  sack- 
cloth, with    ashes   in    his    hair,  and   the 


purpling  cuts  showing  on  his  back  and 
his  arms  I  Not  to  mention  Brunhild,  and 
Alaric,  and  St  Francis  with  birds  flutter- 
ing on  his  shoulders  and  popping  out  of 
his  sleeves  and  his  pockets,  like  a  sleight- 
of-hand  man  I  Oh  I  they  were  a  great 
crowd,  I  tell  you  what  l" 

"  And  it's  just  the  same  ?" 

"  Only  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
opera-glass,"  he  answered,  with  a  rueful 
grin.  **  I  know  I  learned  to  swim  in  that 
brook,  all  right,  but  it  wouldn't  hold 
a  muskrat  now.  The  whole  intervale 
wouldn't  be  big  enough  for  Rebecca's 
mule  to  turn  round  in,  I  don't  believe. 
But  it  was  big  enough  to  dream  in." 

He  strolled  away,  kicking  the  dry  leaves 
as  he  went,  and  stooping  to  pull  the 
clovers  with  dexterous  pinches,  which 
brought  them  up  full-stalked,  clear  of  the 
soil.  "  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiff,"  he  called, 
turning  to  meet  her  eye.  **  I  just  want 
to  make  sure  of  it  that  it's  all  here  I" 

Harriet  sat  down  beside  a  clump  of 
sweet-fern.  So  this  was  his  Enchanted 
Forest  I  And  even  years  and  wider, 
fairer  sights  could  never  rob  it  of  its  joy 
for  him. 

A  clump  of  straggling  trees ;  a  splash 
of  running  water ;  a  dappled  field.  From 
these  rude  playthings  what  had  he  not 
built  up  ?  The  love  for  wild,  free,  inno- 
cent things  which  had  fed  the  springs  of 
joy  within  him  through  grim  disappoint- 
ment and  heart-sickening  care;  the  de- 
light of  giving,  even  as  they  gave,  his 
trees,  his  wild  flowers,  freely,  happily; 
the  spirit,  the  content,  the  faith,  which 
framed  his  House  of  Life,  And  what 
had  they  won  in  return  ? 

Ah  I  could  his  youth  lie  buried  here, 
deep  in  leaf  and  anemone  ?  The  youth 
of  the  man  whose  manhood  years  alone 
were  hers  ?  jealous,  he  had  said  ?  Per- 
haps. Never  of  the  love  that  was  hers 
to-day,  secure  as  her  own  breath.  But 
for  her  love  of  twenty  years  ago,  the 
silent  boy,  shy,  moody,  whimsical,  living 
his  mystic  days  with  the  trees  and  the 
visions  of  his  lone,  wistful  dream.  Surely 
the  wood  and  the  brook  had  been  first  in 
his  heart  Foolish  she  was,  perhaps 
grasping,  covetous,  she  told  herself  in 
sharp  reproof.  Yet  the  awful  mother- 
hunger  of  the  mother  denied  rose  upon 
her,  a  whelming  wave. 

"  The  boy's  mine  I"    She  spoke  through 
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ered at  the  Royal  Institution,  February,  1003. 
By  A.  B.  Walkley.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5»;4x8in.    125  pages.    $1.50,  net. 

Early  Mackinac :  An  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Sketch.  By  Meade  C.  Williams.  (Fourth  Edition.) 
The  Presbyterian  Book  Store,  1516  Locust  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.    5x7*^  in.    176  pages.   85c. 

Florence :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Republic.  By  Francis  A.  Hyett,  B.A.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5'jx9  in.  600  pages. 
$2.50.  net. 

It  is  rather  singular  that,  with  all  the  books 
which  have  been  written  about  Florence,  there 
has  not  seemed  heretofore  to  be  available  a 
single  volume  of  moderate  compass  which 
covers  the  political  and  art  history  of  the  place 
satisfactorily  and  in  a  really  orderly  arrange- 
ment. The  little  book  of  Mr.  Gardner's, 
recently  published,  is  capital,  but  is  quite 
limited  in  scope.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Malcers 
of  Florence,"  in  many  ways  an  admirable  and 
useful  book,  is  planned  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  historical  narrative  disjointed. 
Professor  Villari's  great  book  is  too  elaborate 
for  ordinary  readers,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Napier's  **  Florentine  History."  The 
present  author  has  succeeded  admiraoly  in  so 
disentangling  the  political  intria^ues  and  parti- 
san faction  fights  in  Florentine  history'  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  average  reader  to  follow 
the  story  intelligently.  He  has  also  given  due 
proportion  of  attention  to  the  literary  and  art 
nistory  of  Florence,  taking  each  period  by 
itself  and  in  close  conjunction  with  the  politi- 
cal history.  While  the  stvle  of  the  book  can- 
not be  called  brilliant  or  dramatic,  it  is  clear, 
and  holds  the  attention  fairly  well.  The  book 
may  be  cordially  commended  to  the  historical 
student. 

Fullness  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  (The).  By  Bishop  Wlllard  F.  Mallalieu. 
Jennings  &  Pye,  New  YorK.    4*/ix7  in.    168  pages. 


History  of  France  (The).  By  Arthur  Hassall, 
M.A.  (The  Temple  Primers.)  The  MacmillanCo^ 
New  York.    4x6  m.    246  pages.   40c. 

To  his  other  valuable  volumes  Mr.  Arthur 
Hfissall  has  now  added  a  small  '*  History  of 
France,"  which  should  appeal  to  students, 
since,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  to  cover  French  history  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  Its  value,  however,  is  as  a  book  of 
reference  rather  than  a  connected  history. 
The  necessity  of  condensation  into  the  nar 
row  limits  ot  the  litde  volumes  of  this  series 
has  played  havoc  with  the  description.  Mr. 
H assail  has  not  been  able  to  give  more  than 
the  barest  outline  of  the  great  movements 
which  have  made  French  history  notable  ;  for 
example,  he  has  but  six  pages  to  discover  the 
events  from  Napoleon's  fall  to  M.  Loubet's 
election!  However,  for  the  kind  of  book 
which  this  must  perforce  be,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  have  been  done  better  by 
M.  Lavisse,  M.  Rambaud,  or  any  other 
author  of  the  admirable  short  histories  of 
France  now  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  country. 

In  Quest  of  th«;  Quaint.     By  Eliza  B.  Chase. 

Illustrated.    Ferris  &  Leach,  Philadelphia.    5Hx» 

in.  253  pages.  |1.50. 
A  half-dozen  or  so  sketches  of  travel  through 
the  picturesque  region  of  the  lower  St.  Law 
rence,  introducing  pleasantly  many  quaint 
legends  and  chan.sons  of  the  French-Canadian 
habitant  and  voyageur.  The  illustrations  are 
from  water-color  and  pencil  drawings  by  the 
author,  and  a  convenient  index  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  book. 

Japanese  Garland  (A).     By  Florence  Peltier. 

Illustrated.    The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

5x7  in.  201  pages,  75cm  net. 
A  Japanese  lad  who  is  being  educated  in  this 
country  is  supposed  to  tell  to  his  schoolmates 
during  their  hours  of  recreation  these  folk-lore 
tales  of  his  own  land.  It  is  a  slight  criticism 
that  occasionally  the  language  put  into  Yon^s 
mouth  sounds  somewhat  mature  for  a  boy  of 
twelve. 

Laos  of  North  Siam  (The).  By  Lillian  John- 
son Curtis.  Illustrated.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.    5»^x8in.    338  pages.    $IJ5,  net 

This  account  of  a  little-known  people  by  one 
who  has  spent  many  years  as  a  missionary 
among  them  is  religious  in  tone,  and  obviously 
written  with  a  serious  purpose.  But  for  all 
that  it  is  an  entertaining  book ;  the  chapter 
on  folk-lore  and  the  curious  burial  customs  of 
the  countr>'  are  especially  interesting. 

Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G.     By  John  Ruskin. 

D.  Appfeton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    149  pages. 

|1J5.  net. 
These  letters  show  Ruskin  in  his  most  senti- 
mental   condition.     To   Mary   Gladstone   he 

writes,  for  instance:  "My  dear  M ,  You 

were  a  perfect  little  mother  to  me  last  night 
I  didn't  feel  safe  a  moment  except  when  I  was 
close  to  you."  He  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
frame  of  mind  when  he  speaks  of  art  or  social 
conditions.  Even  his  pessimism  is  sentimental. 
Gladstone  and  Ruskin  are  shown  in  effective 
contrast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  passage 
concerning  Ruskin,  quoted  from  an  old  journal, 
in  which  it  is  said  of  "  all  vile,  dark,  hateful 
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things  "  that  **  they  are  not — cannot  be.  They 
are  hesL  negations,  blanks,  non-entities.  *  God 
is— and  there  is  none  else  beside  Him/  **  This 
has  come  to  have  a  familiar  sound  in  these 
days  of  science  and  health  with  key  to  the 
Scriptures. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Butler.  By  Francis 
Hovey  Stoddard.  With  Portraits.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  5»^x8^  in.  357  pages.  $3, 
net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Lions  of  the  Lord  (The).  By  Harry  Leon 
Wilson,  illustrated.  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co., 
Boston.  5x7%  in.  520  pages.  $1.50. 
A  novel  with  Brigham  Young  in  it  may  safely 
be  pronounced  unusual.  But  Mr.  Wilson's 
book  is  by  much  more  than  this  fact  re- 
moved from  the  commonplace.  It  holds  in 
unique  combination  an  absorbing  story,  a 
keen  psychological  study,  and  an  animated 
histoncau  chronicle  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Mormon  Church. 

Love- Letters  of  Margaret  Fuller,  1845-1846. 
Introduction  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    228  pages.    |L35,  net. 

That  one  who  guarded  as  scrupulously  as  did 
Margaret  Fuller  the  many  confidences  reposed 
in  her  should  have  these  personal,  intimate 
letters  of  hers  given  to  the  public  seems  singu- 
larly inappropriate.  That  they  were  written, 
not  to  him  who  became  her  husband,  but  to  a 
friend  she  met  while  living  in  the  home  of 
Horace  Greeley,  before  her  visit  to  Europe, 
only  increases  the  infringement  on  her  private 
life.  And  yet,  with  both  correspondents  long 
years  dead,  the  letters  themselves  might  well 
tempt  to  publication,  so  full  are  they  of  per- 
sonal revelation,  so  charged  with  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  so  overflowing  with  delicacy 
of  fancy  and  feeling  and  with  spiritual  intui- 
tion. While  written  only  for  the  eye  of  one 
beloved  friend,  they  contain  nothing  that  men 
and  angeh  might  not  read.  No  word  is  given, 
of  course,  of  any  of  the  replies  receivedfrom 
her  correspondent,  and  his  nature  can  be  but 
conjectured  from  the  trust  and  affection  with 
which  Margaret  Fuller  addresses  him.  "  You 
are  noble;  I  have  elected  to  abide  by 
you.  .  .  .  You  have  been  to  me  as  sunshine 
and  green  woods,"  she  writes,  and  asks  a 
blessmg  on  **  the  true  heart  that  consoles  me 
for  the  littleness  I  must  see  in  my  race  else- 
where.'' Why  he  did  not  win  the  hand  of  the 
woman  whose  heart  was  tuned  to  his  is  not 
revealed,  thou^^h  ground  for  many  a  surmise 
is  given  by  hmt  and  reference  within  the  let- 
ters. Beneath  all  the  exquisite  beauty  that 
clothes  the  thoughts  suggested  to  her  lover, 
the  letters  plainly  show  how  warm  and  re- 
sponsive a  heart  beat  in  the  woman  who,  in 
an  age  when  her  sisters  were  cribbed  and  con- 
fined, stood  a  strong  intellectual  power  that 
pierced  and  saw  and  was  not  afraid  to  speak. 
"  1  never  had  these  feelings  at  all  towara  any 
other,"  she  writes,  this  woman  of  whom 
Emerson  said  that  "  all  the  art,  the  thought, 
and  the  nobleness  of  New  England  seemed  at 
the  moment  related  to  her,  and  she  to  it." 
Rich  in  friendship  as  she  was,  until  she  met 
the  Marquis  of  Ossoli  no  other  nature  save  this 
had  awaken^  in  her  that  life  that  reveals  both 


self  and  all  other  worlds,  and  as  interpreters 
of  such  an  awakening  these  letters  have  the 
charm  of  romance  and  the  satisfy ingness  of 
reality. 

Mara.      By   **  Pansy"    (Mrs.  G.   R.   Alden). 

Illustrated.    The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

5x7>/»iin.  341  pages.  $1.50. 
More  than  one  generation  of  girl  readers  have 
welcomed  the  "  Pansy  "  books,  so  Mrs.  Alden 
is  sure  of  her  audience.  This  time  her  lesson 
in  the  guise  of  fiction  (wherein  she  introduces 
four  young  women  separating  at  the  end  of 
their  school  days,  and  follows  them  thereafter 
through  three  hundred  odd  pages),  is  on  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  It  is  also  an  arraign- 
ment of  Mormonism  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  responsibility  in  its  continuance 
in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  Four  in  Hand.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x6% 
in.    89  pages.    SOc. 

A  \trv  ** light-weight"  short  story  of  the  kind 

thougnt  by  some  people  desirable  for  summer 

reading. 

Norwegian  By- Ways.   By  Charles  W.  Wood. 

Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.   5^x8 

in.  384  pages.  %2. 
Mr.  Wood's  **  Norwegian  By-Ways  "  is  of  the 
same  charming  and  gossipy  order  as  his  books 
on  Spain  and  Southern  France.  As  in  those, 
this  volume  is  full  of  vivacious  dialogue, 
which  accords  well  with  the  author's  lively 
and  entertaining  descriptions  of  scenery.  His 
light  touch  reproduces  for  us  scenes  which  we 
may  have  witnessed  ourselves,  and  others 
which,  througji  his  words,  we  long  to  see. 
Norway  is  a  solemn  land^  but  Mr.  Wood  has 
brightened  the  picture  with  high  lights  here 
and  there.  Nor  are  they  out  of  place  on  his 
canvas. 

Our  Feathered  Game :  A  Handbook  of  the 
North  American  Game  Birds.  By  Dwight  W. 
Huntington.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5»;^x8in.  428  pages. 
One's  attention  is  first  attracted  in  this  book 
by  the  half-dozen  or  more  really  charming 
color  pictures  of  shooting  scenes.  When  the 
book  is  read,  it  becomes  evident  that  Mr. 
Huntington  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being 
able  to  narrate  the  story  of  his  own  hunting 
expeditions  after  wild  turkey,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, ducks,  and  other  of  our  game  birds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interest  even  the  non»sport- 
ing  reader.  This  is  really  high  praise,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  it  can  be  given  to  a  book  of 
this  .sort.  Sportsmen  will  find  in  it,  not  only 
these  interesting  narratives,  but  also  very 
sensible  and  practical  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  sportj  while  an  appendix  contains  well- 
arranged  scientific  information  for  the  natural- 
ist. 

Out  of  KishinefT:  The  Duty  of  the  American 
People   to  the  Russian  Jew.     By  VV.  C.  Stiles, 
B.l).    G.  \V.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 
308  pages.    $1.20,  net. 
In  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  immediate  timeliness,  this  book  has  been 
prepared  apparently  with  some  haste.    Never- 
theless, it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Rus- 
sia, and  the  duty  of  the  American  people  as  it 
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appears  to  the  author.  A  little  more  reserve 
in  the  writing  would  really  have  made  the 
book  more  forcible  and  effective.  An  account 
of  the  recent  massacre  is  included,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  chapters  on  the  character  and  life  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia,  the  author  discusses  their 
position  in  New  York,  the  general  subject  of 
Jewish  immigration  to  America,  and  the  inter- 
national principles  involved  or  violated. 

Out  of  the  Past :  Some  Biographical  Essays. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff, 
G.C.S.I.,  F.RS.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
In  2  vols.  $x7V%  in.  $5,  net,  a  set 
These  two  volumes  of  essays  are  largely  (but 
not  entirely,  as  mi^ht  be  judged  from  the  sub- 
tide)  bio^aphical  in  character.  The  papers 
were  obviously  written  for  publication  in  Eng- 
lish reviews,  and  have  little  in  the  way  of  a 
thread  of  common  interest  to  bind  them 
together.  Among  the  biographical  sketches, 
those  most  notable  relate  to  Walter  Bagehot, 
Dean,  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Cooden. 
The  author  is  always  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive in  expressing  his  opinion,  but  he  is  very 
happy  in  reproducing  the  atmosphere  and  per- 
sonal surrounding  which  belong  to  his  subject 
Among  the  non-biographical  topics  treatea  are 
some  so  far  removed  m  character  as  accounts 
of  visits  to  Niagara  and  Palestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  treatises  on  religious  liberty,  Par- 
liamentary reforms,  and  money  on  the  other. 

Representative  Art  of  Our  Time,  with  Original 
Btchinn  and  Litboffraphi  and  Reproductiont  of 
Oil  and  Water-Color  Paintinfs,  Pastels,  etc. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hohne.  Parts  VI.  and  VII.  Pub- 
lished by  the  International  Studio.  67  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Complete  in  8  parts.    Each  |l,  net 

One  of  the  most  instructive  e^ays  that  have 
appeared  in  this  series  is  A.  L.  Baldry*s  '*  The 
Elevelopment  and  Practice  of  Pastel  Paint- 
ing." wnich  forms  the  text-matter  of  Part  VI., 
ana  the  most  pleasinfi;  illustration  of  the  num- 
ber is  a  delicately  colored  drawing  by  Bernard 
Partridge  entitled  "Spring."  Other  repro- 
ductions are  an  etching  by  A.  Lep^re,  oil 
paintings  by  Amesley  Brown  and  George 
Clausen,  an  auto-lithograph  bv  Steinlen,  and 
a  water-color  on  silk  by  Charles  Couder. 
To  Part  Vll.  Mr.  Baldry  also  contributes  an 
article  on  **  Monot^ing  in  Color,"  and  the 
pictures  are  oil  paintings  by  G.  F.  Watts, 
J.  F.  Raffaelli,  and  Bertram  Priestman,  an 
etching  by  A.  Legros,  a  pencil  drawing  by 
P.  Dupont,  and  a  wa^r-color  by  Gaston  La 
Touche.  This  collection  will  be  completed 
with  the  eighth  installment^  and  a  hanosome 
portfolio  is  furnished  in  which  the  parts  may 
be  kept. 

Revival  Addresses.  By  R.  A.  Torrey.  The 
Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.  5*4x8  in.  271 
pages.    $1,  net 

Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad.  Edited  by 
Allen  Rogers  Benner.  (Twentieth  Century  Tezt- 
Books.)  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co»  New 
York.    5x8  in.    522  pages.    $m. 

Short  History  of  Christianity  (A).  By  John 
Horsch.  Published  by  the  Author,  107  University 
St,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  5x7%  in.  3(H  pages.  St  net 
This  is  a  concise  and  i>lain  narrative,  interested 
rather  in  real  Christianity  than  in  churchly 
organization  or  doctrine,  and  in  special  sym- 
pathy with  independent  as  distinguished  from 


established  or  State  diurches.  In  this  it  roes 
so  far  as  to  prefer  Carlstadt  to  Luther.  The 
lon^-misrepresented  Anabaptists  of  the  Refor- 
mation period  are  treated  with  at  least  full 
appreciation. 

Thompson's  Progress.  By  C.  J.  CutiifiFe 
Hyne.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x7%  in. 
If  lively  invention,  rapid  movement,  and  brisk 
dialogue  can  make  a  story  popular,  Mr.  Hype's 
novel  must  score  a  success.  It  is  a  distinct 
advance  on  his  "Captain  Ketde**  tales,  al- 
though, like  them,  it  cares  little  for  probabili- 
ties so  long  as  the  reader's  curiosity  is 
aroused,  his  attention  held,  and  temporary 
entertainment  is  supplied  to  him.  The  Tnomp- 
son  whose  Progress  brings  him  somewhat  too 
swifdy  from  being  a  nameless  poacher  lad, 
Tom's  Son,  to  the  position  of  a  millionaire, 
financi'^r,  and  political  power,  with  a  peerage 
impending,  is  a  wonderful  chap,  and  it  is  to 
Mr.  Hyne's  credit  that  one  does,  at  least  while 
reading,  partiy  believe  in  him.  There  are 
some  really  delightful  chapters  about  Tom's 
poaching  experiences — he  loves  the  fine  art  of 
poaching  so  well  that  he  continues  his  nefari- 
ous acts  after  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  even 
secretly  poaches  his  own  estates,  offerinrhis 
keepers  a  reward  for  his  own  capture.  The 
kina  of  interest  this  book  excites — and  we 
fancy  verjr  few  people  will  leave  it  half-read— 
is  something  like  that  aroused  by  Mr.  Hor^ 
nung's  **  Raffles  "or  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  *•  Sher- 
lock Holmes ;"  one  must  not  take  it  too  seri- 
ously, but  it  is  decidedly  amusing  and  clever. 

'Twixt  Qod  and  Mammon.  By  William  Ed- 
wards Tiiebuck.  D.  Appleton  &  Cc,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    313  panes.    #130. 

The  Reverend  Corner  Deen  is  a  Ritualist  cu- 
rate and  afterward  a  vicar  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  succumbs  to  doubt  and  tempta- 
tion and  makes  a  worldly  marriage,  finally 
ending  his  life  with  a  poisoned  draught  at  the 
communion-table  of  his  own  church.  Despite 
this  lurid  situation  and  three  other  sudden 
deaths,  the  book  is  not  altogether  sensational. 
It  is  chiefly  a  skillful  portrayal  of  spiritual  con- 
flict. The  Welsh  scenes  and  characters  are 
also  admirably  done,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Joy  Probart,  who  seems  to  us  as  exaggerated 
a  type  of  virtue  as  is  Miss  Abercromby  Moore 
of  worldliness.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  a 
memoir  and  appreciation  of  the  author  by 
Hall  Caine,  who  was  his  lifelong  friend. 

Unfrequented  Paths :  Songs  of  Nature,  Labor, 
and  Men.  By  Geoise  £.  McNeill.  lUnatratad. 
The  James  H:  West  Co.,  Boston.  6xS%  in.  115 
pages.    $1.50. 

Unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch  (The).  By  Mrs.  Bur^ 
ton  Harrison.  D.  Appleton  &  Co^  New  York. 
4Hx7V^in.    191  pages.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  sad  little  story  of  defrauded  mother- 
love,  and  it  seems  very  real.  Mrs.  Hatch  is  the 
name  assumed  by  a  aivorced  wife,  the  penalty 
of  whose  wrong-doing  has  been  dbproportion- 
ately  great  But  her  story  ends  more  nappUy 
than  IS  often  the  case  with  the  Mrs.  Hatches 
of  real  life. 

Vedanta  Philosophy :  Divine  Heritage  of  Man. 
By  Swlmi  Abhedananda.  The  Vedanta  Sodety, 
New  York.    5x7Hin.   215pi«BS.    $L 
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The  Mission  Indians 

By  Charles   F.   Lummis 

Colonial  Administration:  Sarawak 

By  Alleyne   Ireland 

Memories  of  Johannes  Brahms 

By  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford 

The  Man  Who  Walks  by  Moonlight 

By  Stewart   Edward   White 

Diagnosing  Insanity  at  Sight 

By  Stephen   Smith,   M.D. 


THE  STORY 
OF  A  LABOR 
AGITATOR 


TOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  who  has 
been  recently  described  as  having 
"led  more  strikes  than  any  other  man 
in  the  country,  yet  never  struck  himself," 
has  written  for  The  Outlook  the  story 
of  his  experiences  as  a  labor  agitator  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  will  shortly  be 
published.  He  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  in  the  thick  of  the  labor  conflict 
in  the  West,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with    all    the    well-known    labor    leaders. 
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«M.  T>    .V  r  T     ^rri    On    Monday  of   this 

The  Death  of  Leo  XIII.  ,     ,      «  "^  • 

week  the  Pope  passed 
quietly  away  after  a  fight  against  ill- 
ness lasting  more  than  two  weeks,  the 
final  exhibition  of  a  surprising  vital 
force.  Among  his  last  wandering  utter- 
ances are  said  to  have  been  these  words : 
"  The  Church  is  triumphing,"  "  My  dear 
people,"  "  Oh,  the  weight  of  these  robes  I 
Can  I  hold  out  to  the  end  ?"  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  will  be 
found  an  estimate  of  the  character,  pur- 
poses, and  statesmanship  of  this  re- 
markable man,  who  is  admitted  by  all 
students  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
tory of  our  times  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ablest  of  modern  Popes.  Leo  XIIL, 
who  was  reckoned  by  some  authorities  of 
the  Church  as  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
third,  by  others  as  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  pontiff  to  fill  Peter's  chair,  was 
in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Ludovico  Pecci,  and  was  baptized 
under  the  name  Vincent  Joachim  (or  Gia- 
como)  Pecci.  He  was  educated  at  a 
Jesuit  college  in  Viterbo,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical colleges  of  Rome,  and  at  the  Roman 
University.  It  is  recorded  that  his  youth- 
ful attainments  were  unusual  not  only  in 
the  classics  and  in  philosophy,  but  also  in 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  he  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  some  sixty-five  years  ago. 
Taking  holy  orders,  he  received  preferment 
of  various  kinds  from  Pope  Gregory  XVL, 
and  in  his  administration  of  the  church's 
affairs  at  Perugia  and  Benevento  showed 
vigorous  executive  ability ;  in  Benevento, 
for  instance,  he  is  largely  to  be  credited 
with  putting  an  end  to  a  long-established 
system  of  brigandage.  Pius  IX.  created 
Pecci  a  cardinal  in  1853,  after  he  had 
held  the  offices  of  Bishop  of  Perugia  and 
Archbishop  of  Damietta.  Just  twenty-five 
years  later  he  was  chosen  by  the  conclave 
to  succeed  Pius  IX.    As  4s  more  common 


than  otherwise  the  choice  was  a  compro-  »^ 
mise  between  factions  whose  candidates 
were  too  strong  to  yield  one  to  the  other, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  secure  a  majority. 
Pecci  was  regarded  as  a  moderate  com- 
pared with  the  candidates  of  the  extreme 
conservative  and  radical  parties. 


In  matters  relating  to  inter- 
^iTa'pofky"  national    politics    Leo    XIII. 

soon  showed  a  tendency  to 
placate  enemies  rather  than  to  provoke 
contests ;  particularly  was  this  so  with 
regard  to  Germany,  whose  Government 
soon  recognized  the  Pope's  force  and  abil- 
ity, and  reached  with  him  a  peaceable 
understanding  upon  questions  growing  out 
of  the  kulturkampf  controversy,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  impossible  of  a  reason- 
able solution.  The  same  desire  for  con- 
ciliation was  shown  in  Leo's  dealings  with 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  that  country.  In 
American  affairs  he  has  always  taken  a 
warm  interest ;  during  his  last  illness  he 
once  exclaimed,  "  The  Americans  love 
me  more  than  any  other  people."  The 
position  of  Leo  XIII.  in  the  McGlynn 
case,  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  controversy, 
in  the  Hecker  incident,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion about  "  Americanism  "  in  the 
Church  will  readily  be  recalled.  Leo 
XIII.  has  steadfastly  maintained  his  claim 
to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and, 
like  Pius  IX.,  has  acted  on  the  theory  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  within  the  extensive 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Vatican ;  in 
pursuance  of  this  theory  he  has  always 
refused  to  touch  the  income  voted  him  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  and  has  otherwise 
ignored  the  official  acts  of  the  Italian 
Government,  although  in  many  practical 
points  there  has  been  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  powers.     Leo's  en- 
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cyclicals  relating  to  education,  to  socialism, 
to  labor  problems,  and  to  church  govern- 
ment have  been  r^arded  the  world  over 
as  papers  of  marked  ability.  The  Jubi- 
lees held  successively  to  commemorate  fifty 
years  of  his  priesthood  and  twenty-five 
years  of  his  papacy  were  occasions  of  great 
rejoicings  at  Rome  and  throughout  the 
Roman  Catholic  world. 


A  curious  ceremony  at- 
^''Tu°cc'..'on  **""    tendant  on  the  death  of 

a  Pope  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  officially  ascertained  that  he  is 
no  longer  of  the  living.  One  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Vatican  goes  to  the  bed- 
side and  with  a  small  gold  mallet  kept  solely 
for  this  purpose  taps  three  times  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Pope,  with  each  blow  call- 
ing upon  him  by  his  baptismal  name : 
"  Giacomo  Pecci  I  Giacomo  Pecci  1  Gia- 
como  Pecci  1  Art  thou  alive  ?"  Then  and 
not  till  then  the  Pope  is  officially  dead 
Despatches  from  Rome  state  that  the 
funeral  of  Leo  XIII.  is  expected  to  be 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  Cardinal 
Oreglia,  who  is  now  in  supreme  command 
at  the  Vatican,  says  that  he  will  revive  the 
lying  in  state  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  yet 
the  obsequies  of  a  Pope  are  traditionally  of 
the  simplest  nature,  the  assumption  being 
that  he  is  beyond  all  need  of  the  pomps  and 
ceremonies  which  are  lavished  upon  the 
newly  elected  pontiff.  During  the  conclave 
of  the  cardinals  for  the  election  of  the 
new  Pope,  they  are  as  completely  isolated 
from  outside  influences  as  the  members 
of  a  jury  in  a  murder  trial.  The  part  of 
the  Vatican  where  the  conclave  is  held 
is  securely  walled  off  and  kept  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  The  food  and 
whatever  else  is  admitted  is  rigidly 
examined.  We  shall  publish  next  week 
an  article  by  a  well-informed  contributor 
describing  the  cardinals  generally  regarded 
as  candidates  for  the  papacy  and  the 
parties  within  the  church  which  they 
represent 


change  in  the  opinion  as  to  Whistler's 
genius  since  the  day  when  Mr*  Ruskin 
declared  that  his  exhibited  paintings 
"  nearly  approached  the  aspect  of  wilful 
imposture,'*  and  that  he  had  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  '^  a  coxcomb's  askings 
two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face."  Mr.  Whistler 
believed  firmly  in  his  "  harmony  ot 
color  "  idea,  scoffed  at  all  realism  and 
what  is  called  story-telling  in  painting, 
and  undoubtedly  took  sincere  delight  in 
his  caustic  and  witty  retorts  to  scoffing 
critics.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
more  ambitious  paintings,  no  one  would 
now  deny  exquisite  beauty  of  a  unique 
order  to  many  of  his  water-colors,  while 
his  etchings  are  eagerly  sought  by  col- 
lectors and  rank  with  Seymour  Haden's 
as  the  best  work  of  recent  years.  His 
famous  portrait  of  Carlyle  and  that  of  his 
own  mother  now  in  the  Luxembourg  show 
his  power  in  portraiture.  Mr.  Whistler 
was  an  American  by  birth,  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  studied  in  Paris  with  Gleyre, 
and  was  one  of  that  jovial  and  brilliant 
band  of  young  artists  made  familiar  to 
novel  readers  by  Du  Maurier.  When  he 
first  came  to  London,  he  lived  for  a  time 
with  Swinburne  and  Rossetti.  The  ap- 
preciation of  his  ability  came  slowly,  and 
existed  in  Paris  and  America  before  it 
gained  much  ground  in  England.  The 
attack  by  Ruskin  in  1878,  part  of  which 
is  quoted  above,  led  to  a  libel  suit ;  the 
trial  was  a  source  of  immense  entertain- 
ment to  the  art-loving  public,  and  to  no 
one  more  so,  probably,  than  to  Whistler 
himself;  the  verdict  was  in  Whistler's 
favor,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  at 
one  farthing  1  Whistler  was  wont  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  past  master  in  the  gentle 
art  of  making  enemies;  but  his  fierce 
combats  always  had  something  of  the 
mock-heroic  about  them  ;  he  was  humor- 
ist enough  to  laugh  at  himself  as  well  as 
others;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
really  left  an  enemy  behind  him. 


A     •mou.  Painter     J^^^S    Abbott     McNeill 

Whistler,  who  died  m 
London  on  Friday  of  last  week,  was  a  man 
of  singular  and  sometimes  contradictory 
personal  traits,  while  critical  opinions  still 
vary  as  to  his  artistic  achievements. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  remarkable 


Russia:        It  is   officially  announced 

Kifthenev— the    that  the  Russian  Govem- 

Open  Door       ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  courteoiisly 

asked  by  our  Government  if  it  will  con- 
sent to  receive  a  petition  from  a  large 
number  of  American  citizens  in  relation 
to  the  Kishenev  tragedy,  and  that  it  has 
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declined  to  do  so.  This  probably  closes 
the  official  connection  of  our  country  with 
this  affair,  though  that  the  petition  will 
get  before  the  Russian  as  well  as  the 
American  public  by  unofficial  methods,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  highly  prob- 
able. Whether  it  will  ever  get  to  the 
Czar  is  not  so  certain.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages which  a  bureaucracy  derives  from 
a  censorship  of  the  press  and  the  mails, 
is  its  ability  to  keep  the  Czar  in  ignorance 
of  matters  which  it  does  not  wish  him  to 
know.  Simultaneously  with  this  announce- 
ment comes  another  that  Chin^  and  Rus- 
sia have  both  agreed  to  the  "  open  door  " 
in  Manchuria.  Coupled  with  this  agree- 
ment is  another  that  all  custom's  receipts 
shall  be  collected  at  the  ports,  and  all 
internal  taxation  on  imports  shall  be  abol- 
isned.  The  reader  can  better  understand 
what  this  -means,  if  he  will  imagine  that 
prior  to  this  date  all  goods  imported  into 
this  country  were  liable  to  pay  a  tax  on 
passing  the  border  of  each  State,  and 
each  State  might  vary  the  tax  at  will,  and 
that  henceforth  all  duties  were  to  be  col- 
lected, as  in  fact  they  are  now,  at  the  port 
of  entry.  In  the  first  case  no  merchant 
could  know  what  his  duties  would  be ;  in 
the  other  case  he  knows  them  exactly  before 
the  goods  arrive.  It  is  true  that  as  yet 
what  are  to  be  the  free  ports  in  Manchuria 
is  not  announced,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
freedom  of  the  ports  will  not  become  an 
accomplished  fact  until  Russia  withdraws 
from  Manchuria;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  date  of  such  withdrawal  is  fixed  as 
about  the  first  of  September.  If  the  treaty 
contained  a  promise  only  to  China,  or 
even  to  Japan,  we  might  well  be  skeptical 
as  to  its  fulfillment ;  but  we  are  slow  to 
believe  that  Russia  is  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  United  States.  It  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  War  between  Russia  and 
Japan  is  quite  possible  at  any  time ;  if 
Great  Britain  were  to  join  with  Japan  such 
a  war  would  be  a  serious  matter ;  and  if 
in  such  a  war  Russia  had  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  United  States  by  a  broken 
treaty,  it  would  be  still  more  serious. 
There  is  at  this  writing  every  indication 
that  Secretary  Hay  has  won  a  new  tri- 
umph for  the  «*  new  dip*lomacy  "  as  well  as 
for  America,  by  securing  for  China  and 
for  Christendom  an  extension  of  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  which  cannot  but  be 
advantageous  commercially  to  both,  and 


vitally  and  morally  greatly  advantageous 
to  China. 

Addickitm  ^^^  comiption  of  Addickism  in 
Delaware  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  if  the  present  indications  can  be 
relied  upon.  With  a  firm  hold  on  Kent 
and  Sussex,  the  two  lower  counties  of  ttie 
State,  Addicks  and  his  forces  are  making 
inroads  on  the  third  county,  Newcastle. 
It  is  true  they  were  defeated  in  the 
recent  mayoralty  contest  in  Wilmington, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  defeated  the 
regular  or  Dupont  Republicans.  This 
has  been  their  policy,  so  their  defeat  at 
this  time  is  not  to  be  taken  as  conclusive. 
It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  some  of 
the  churches  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
enormity  of  the  present  situation.  The 
brave  words  of  Bishop  Leighton  Coleman 
at  the  recent  Diocesan  Convention  is 
worthy  of  reproduction  and  emulation. 
He  spoke  strongly,  saying  in  part  that 
political  corruption  "  in  one  form  or  an- 
other has  been  associated  with  our  civic 
life  for  many  years  ;  but  I  think  that  one 
is  warranted  in  saying  that  it  has  been 
more  extensive  and  more  flagrant  within 
the  past  few  years,  especially,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  our  own  State  of  Delaware. 
A  transaction  that  is  criminal  and  debas- 
ing in  its  character  loses  none  of  its 
criminality  and  baseness  when  it  con- 
cerns the  body  politic,  and  just  as  the 
Church  would  denounce  it  between  man 
and  man,  so  she  must  denounce  it  when  it 
concerns  the  commonwealth.  A  man 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  what  he  would 
be  afraid  and  ashamed  to  do  in  his  own 
business  or  social  relations,  he  is  to  be 
equally  ashamed  to  do  in  politics.  He  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  use  his  church  mem- 
bership as  a  cloak  under  whose  protecting 
folds  he  may  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of 
deceit  and  fraud.  A  corruptionist  ::*  not 
really  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  but 
simply  a  hypocritical  criminal,  who,  in  his 
greed  and  dishonesty,  is  grossly  vie  !ating 
the  principles  which  he  professes  to 
espouse.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church 
by  her  emphatic  condemnation  of  such 
cormorantic  members  to  aid  the  actually 
honest  and  determined  men  of  either  party 
to  eliminate  these  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
ful elements,  and  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  regain  the  mastery.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  to  it  that  far  from  degrading 
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the  standard  of  the  Church  to  the  baser 
spirit  of  the  age,  we  raise  the  same  spirit 
to  the  higher  level  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness." 


In  New  York  City  the 
°'*to  New^YoS'^*'"  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association  by 
conceding  a  minor  point  of  form  has  won 
substantial  victories.  Its  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion, it  will  be  recalled,  was  rejected  by 
all  of  the  building  trades  unions  when 
presented  as  an  '*  ultimatum,"  but  it  has 
now  been  accepted  almost  unchanged  by 
the  most  important  of  these  unions,  when 
presented  as  a  basis  for  conference.  The 
incident  illustrates  the  truth  that  questions 
of  dignity  have  often  as  much  to  do  with 
labor  disputes  as  questions  of  wages  or 
hours.  Among  the  unions  accepting  it  are 
the  bricklayers',  the  plasterers',  and  one  of 
the  two  carpenters'  organizations.  Were 
it  not  for  the  continued  opposition  of  the 
housesmiths'  union,  which  is  able  to 
arrest  all  work  on  structural  iron,  the  New 
York  building  trades  strike  would  be 
practically  at  an  end.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
Employers'  Association  claims  that  over 
thirty-five  thousand  unionists  are  back  at 
work  this  week.  Some  of  the  unions 
which  have  accepted  the  arbitration  plan 
have  been  expelled  from  the  central  asso- 
ciation of  the  building  trades  unions  on 
the  ground  that  the  accepted  plan  will 
prevent  the  unions  from  making  common 
cause  with  one  another,  but  now  that  the 
unions  signing  the  agreement  constitute  a 
majority  of  all  the  men  in  the  building 
trades,  expulsion  from  the  central  body 
has  lost  its  terrors  as  a  measure  of  disci- 
pline. The  first  case  for  arbitration  under 
the  new  plan  has  resulted  in  a  verdict 
satisfactory  to  the  unions,  and  there  is 
hope  that  nine  months  of  peace  under 
arbitration  may  follow  the  three  months 
of  war  now  drawing  to  a  close. 


Lrabor  Riots 
in  Chicago 


In  Chicago  the  labor  situa- 
tion has  been  much  more  dis- 
turbing, though  the  strike  at 
the  center  of  the  Chicago  conflict  has 
relatively  little  importance.  It  grew  out 
of  the  employment  of  sixteen  non-union 
hands  by  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  Com- 
pany, and  most  of  these  sixteen  have  since 


joined  the  strikers.  The  Kellogg  Com- 
pany, however,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
several  hundred  other  non-union  employees 
to  take  the  strikers'  places,  and  the  cause 
of  the  strikers,  for  some  reason  not  ex- 
plained by  our  Chicago  exchanges,  took 
an  unusual  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of 
organized  labor  throughout  the  city* 
The  teamsters'  organization  ordered  a 
sympathetic  strike,  directing  its  members 
not  to  handle  the  goods  of  the  Kellogg 
Company,  and  at  one  time  last  week  it 
was  feared  that  the  freight  handlers  would 
take  similar  action.  A  score  of  freight 
handlers  efnployed  by  the  Chicago  Ter- 
minal and  Transfer  Company  did  quit 
work  when  ordered  to  handle  the  goods 
of  the  boycotted  firm,  but  the  head  of  their 
union  was  soon  brought  to  realize  his  mis- 
take in  sanctioning  such  a  strike,  which 
would  have  been — like  the  disastrous 
Pullman  strike  of  1894 — an  attempt  to 
keep  the  railroads  from  discharging  their 
duties  as  common  carriers.  With  a  Fed- 
eral Court  injunction  impending,  the 
freight  handlers'  strike  was  speedily  called 
ofl^.  The  sympathetic  strike  of  the  team- 
sters, however,  involved  no  such  legal 
complications,  and  was  enforced  with 
vigor.  When,  by  the  middle  of  last  week, 
the  Kellogg  Company  succeeded  in  engag- 
ing non-union  teamsters  to  deliver  their 
goods  to  the  Terminal  Company,  union 
teamsters  manipulated  their  own  wagons 
so  as  to  block  the  streets  through  which 
the  non-unionists  were  attempting  to  drive. 
Other  strike  sympathizers  joined  in  this 
work,  mobs  gathering  in  the  streets  and 
workmen  on  buildings  throwing  bricks  at 
the  boycotted  teamsters.  The  police  of 
Chicago  showed  great  energy  in  dispers- 
ing the  mobs,  terrorizing  the  brick  throw- 
ers, and  arresting  the  union  drivers  creat- 
ing the  blockades,  and  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  streets  for  the  Kellogg  Com- 
pany's wagons.  The  courts  also  seem  to 
have  acted  ^\dsely  in  the  crisis.  They  have 
freely  and  fully  recognized  the  rights  of 
the  unionists  to  establish  a  peaceful  picket 
line,  but  have  secured  the  summary  im- 
prisonment of  pickets  who  attempted  in 
any  way  to  terrorize  those  with  whom 
they  spoke.  Thus  the  union  workmen 
were  secured  their  freedom  of  speech,  but 
the  non-union  workmen  were  also  secured 
their  freedom  of  listening  or  not  li^^Qiog 
to  what  was  said 
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Peter  M.  Arthur,  for  thirty 
ct^^^**  years  the  head  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, died  suddenly  at  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, last  week,  while  speaking  at  the 
banquet  closing  the  annual  union  conven- 
tion of  his  order.  Some  sense  of  his 
approaching  end  seemed  to  be  upon  him 
as  he  rose  to  speak.  "  I  want  to  say  a 
few  things,"  he  said,  "  as  it  may  be  my 
parting  words  to  many  of  you."  Then 
followed  the  words :  "  We  are  here  to-night, 
no  one  can  tell  where — "  At  this  point 
death  came.  Most  of  the  labor  leaders 
in  this  country  are  conspicuously  young 
men — Mr.  Mitchell  is  now  hardly  more 
than  thirty.  Mr.  Arthur  was  forty-two 
when  he  became  the  head  of  his  brother- 
hood in  1873,  and  has  always  been  the 
"  old  leader "  to  the  great  majority 
of  men  to-day  serving  as  locomotive 
engineers.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  six  years  of 
age,  and  a  few  years  later  entered  the 
railway  service.  In  nearly  every  trade  it 
is  the  most  skilled  men  who  first  and  most 
effectively  organize.  The  engineers*  union 
dates  back  to  1863,  and  Mr.  Arthur  was 
in  it  from  the  start  He  became  the  head 
of  the  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  hard 
times  which  for  six  years  cut  down  wages 
more  and  more  in  nearly  all  trades,  but 
by  successful  negotiations  he  was  able  to 
keep  the  pay  of  engineers  steady  or  ad- 
vancing. He  was  not  a  labor  agitator, 
but  a  labor  negotiator.  He  had  no  visions 
respecting  the  "  solidarity  of  labor."  As 
the  head  of  the  locomotive  engineers  he 
made  the  best  contracts  he  could  for  his 
constituents,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
substantial  concessions  for  them  by  en- 
gaging that  his  order  would  not  support 
any  other  railway  union  by  a  sympathetic 
strike.  In  this  policy  Mr.  Arthur  was 
year  after  year  sustained  by  a  majority  of 
his  own  union,  but  it  cost  him  the  enmity 
of  nearly  all  other  trades  unionists.  His 
success  as  a  negotiator,  however,  did  not 
rest  exclusively  upon  his  much  debated 
policy  of  dissociating  his  union  from  the 
rest  of  organized  labor.  He  had  rare 
skill  in  formulating  reasonable  demands, 
and  by  consistently  putting  moderate 
demands  strongly  instead  of  immoderate 
demands  weakly,  he  kept  the  good  will 
of  railroad  managers,  while  steadily  obtain- 
ing better  terms  for  his  men.    One  other 


feature  of  his  policy  won  for  him  univer- 
sal regard.  He  steadily  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  making  membership  in 
the  brotherhood  signify  a  high  standard  of 
skill  and  a  high  standard  of  personal 
responsibility.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  through  which  the 
railway  unions  have  come  to  tftke  so 
decided  a  stand  against  intemperance  on 
the  part  of  their  members.  In  the  view 
of  The  Outlook  his  life  affords  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  both  the  best  spirit  and  the  best 
methods  in  labor  leadership. 


Again  last  week  there  was  a 
^  ^01^**"'  spectacular  fall  in  stocks- 
standard  **  investment  securi- 
ties "  like  New  York  Central  and  Pennsyl- 
vania selling  for  114  and  120  respec- 
tively, or  more  than  fifty  points  below  the 
highest  level  reached  last  year.  The  same 
kind  of  reactions  extended  throughout  the 
list,  and  imposing  fortunes  that  seemed 
to  have  been  created  out  of  nothing  when 
the  marl^ets  were  advancing  vanished  into 
nothingness..  But  the  most  striking  as 
well  as  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
recent  fall  in  securities,  is  the  small  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies  resulting  from  them. 
According  to  "  Dun*s  Review  "  the  number 
of  commercial  failures  has  been  actually 
less  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  wave  of 
prosperity  at  nearly  all  points  was  at  the 
high-water  mark.  The  present  panic  is 
thus  far  at  least  a  speculators'  affair,  and 
had  not  the  fever  of  speculation  spread 
so  alarmingly  in  all  ranks  of  society  rela- 
tively few  would  be  suffering  from  its 
consequences.  The  effect  of  the  reaction, 
however,  is  not  entirely  limited  to  the 
world  of  speculators.  Stocks  have  tumbled 
because  of  the  overstrained  credit  of  those 
supporting  them,  and  as  they  have  tumbled 
credits  have  been  still  further  weakened, 
and  the  demand  for  money  has  been 
greatly  intensified.  Interest  rates  have 
therefore  risen  for  business  men  of  all 
classes,  and  even  so  prosperous  a  corpo- 
ration as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  last  week  compelled  to  pay  six 
per  cent  interest  when  borrowing  ten 
million  dollars  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  rise  in  interest 
rates  may  later  result  in  an  increase  of 
commercial  failures.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, its   immediate  effect  has  been   to 
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stop  the  outflow  of  gold  to  Europe,  which 
reached  seven  million  dollars  week  before 
last.  In  the  manufacturing  world  pro- 
duction is  still  on  the  largest  scale  that 
has  yet  been  reached,  and  in  the  railroad 
world  the  traffic  returns  for  last  month 
largely  .exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago. 
These  evidences  of  prosperity,  however, 
might  easily  be  given  an  undeserved  im- 
portance in  forecasting  the  future,  for 
activity  in  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion is  peculiarly  the  result  of  past  con- 
tracts and  often  continues  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  business  depression  has 
set  in.  More  important  for  the  future 
are  the  crop  returns,  and  these  are  now 
more  favorable  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  when  the  Government  reports 
promised  somewhat  less  than  the  average 
harvest  for  nearly  all  the  important  crops 
except  winter  wheat 


Mr.    Chamberlain's 

w,.^  w""A?H«'.nd    preferential      tarifif 

New  Zealand  Scheme  may  anect 

our  exports  to  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  long 
before  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain  shall 
have  decided  finally  upon  the  proposed 
changes.  It  is  easier  for  those  colonies 
to  give  the  mother  country  a  preference 
and  discriminate  against  the  United 
States,  because  they  have  much  less  to 
lose  and  far  more  to  gain  in  the  near 
future  than  Great  Britain.  American 
interest  in  their  discrimination  is  real 
because  their  preference  for  the  mother 
country  would  be  effective  against  us. 
Canada's  preference  has  not  been  thus 
effective,  because  our  exports  to  the  Do- 
minion continue  to  increase  rapidly,  the 
nearness  and  immense  variety  of  our  mar- 
ket proving  too  strong  for  the  mother 
country  even  with  the  latter's  33}^  per 
cent  advantage ;  but  with  the  far-off  col- 
onies the  case  is  different  For  example, 
the  United  States  exported  to  South 
Africa  during  the  fiscal  year  1902  over 
$26,000,000  worth  of  goods,  which  was  an 
increase  of  36.8  per  cent  over  our  exports 
for  1901.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  is  made  up  of  goods  in  which  we 
directly  compete  with  Great  Britain,  and 
a  25  per  cent  preference,  which  will 
prpbably  go  into  effect  soon,  would  seri- 
ously cripple  that  branch  of  our  foreign 


trade.  With  regard  to  New  Zealand,  to 
which  country  we  exported  $7,000,000 
worth  in  1902,  a  diminution  of  trade 
would  follow,  and  Australian  trade  would 
also  be  lessened  seriously.  In  South 
Africa  our  interest  is  more  pronounced 
because  for  some  years  to  come  there  will 
be  a  very  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  purposes  of  building,  for  mining  ma- 
chinery, and  for  agricultural  development 
All  these  colonies  were  formally  pledged 
to  a  preference,  so  far  as  their  prime  min- 
isters could  speak  for  them,  last  year  at 
the  Colonial  Conference  in  London  ;  and 
everything  thus  far  goes  to  show  that  the 
preference  will  be  given.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  our  keeping  this  trade  by  some 
concession  is  therefore  suggested  in  a 
very  forcible  way. 


Civic  Improvement  Jhe  American  League 
for  Civic  Improvement 
had  its  annual  meeting  in  a  novel  fashion 
last  week.  In  connection  with  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  a  "  Civic  Institute  " 
was  arranged  for  the  entire  week,  the 
business  sessions  being  subordinated. 
Thus  the  modern  gospel  of  civics  was 
attractively  presented  to  a  great  throng 
of  the  rather  acutely  intelligent  people 
who  choose  to  take  recreation  with  in- 
struction along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
lake  in  northwestern  New  York.  The 
programme  included  lectures,  addresses, 
and  conferences.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
presented  a  series  of  inspiring  studies  on 
art  in  its  connection  with  everyday 
life ;  Professor  Charles  Zueblin,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  discussed  in  an 
unusually  interesting  way  the  relations 
of  the  individual  in  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  Wealth,  Man  and  Woman,  Politics, 
and  Justice.  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFariand, 
re-elected  President  of  the  League,  told 
a  great  throng  of  the  graphic  campaign 
for  civic  betterment  in  Harrisburg,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  beautifying  of  the  Chautauqua 
grounds,  illustrated  "The  Model  City." 
A  significant  address  by  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
and  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  told  of  the  notable  municipal 
progress  of  the  year.  There  were  other 
strong  addresses,  including  one  by  Dr. 
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Charles  B.  Gilbert  and  one  by  Governor 
R.  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  Although 
these  lectures  and  addresses  were  forceful 
and  very  largely  attended,  the  most  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  civic  institute  week 
was  undoubtedly  the  series  of  conferences 
arranged  to  cover  not  only  rural,  town, 
and  National  improvement,  but  also  to 
include  a  great  number  of  women's  clubs 
represented  at  Chautauqua.  At  these 
conferences  earnest  people  from  the  ranks 
of  civic  workers  spoke  freely  upon  all 
phases  of  the  subject,  and  a  depth  of 
interest  and  feeling  was  manifested  that 
goes  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  great 
civic  awakening  to  which  The  Outlook 
has  often  referred. 


Outdoor  Art 


The  movement  for  "  a  more 
beautiful  America  "  proceeds 
apace  and  at  a  rate  that  should  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  most  zealous  with  reasonable 
encouragement.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation has  just  been  held  this  month  at 
Buffalo.  The  sessions  were  largely  taken 
up  with  reports  of  work  actually  accom- 
plished or  in  hand,  and  these  were  highly 
encouraging.  The  most  striking  report 
was  that  of  Superintendent  Geo,  A. 
Parker,  of  the  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Park  Census  Committee, 
in  which  he  pleaded  for  extended  park 
schemes  to  atone  for  the  atrophy  resulting 
from  an  industrial  system.  His  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  increas- 
ing the  use  of  existing  parks  by  laboring 
men  were  eminently  practical,  and  excited 
a  discussion  which  gave  evidence  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  put  them  into  practical  operation. 
President  Woodruff's  address  on  "  Awaken- 
ing America  "  and  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey's 
on  "  The  Forward  Movement  in  Outdoor 
Art "  outlined  in  detail  the  remarkable 
advances  along  these  lines  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  discussed  their  true 
significance  and  bearing.  A  marked 
spiritual  tone  pervaded  the  meetings,  which 
told  plainly  alike  of  the  earnestness  and 
high  ideals  of  those  interested  in  this 
movement  The  address  of  Superintend- 
ent Welch,  of  the  Niagara  Reservation, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  "  Landscape 
Features  and  Problems  at  Niagara,"  was 
particularly  characterized  by  these  feat- 


ures. He  has  accomplished  a  great  work, 
and  has  gone  far  toward  realizing  his 
aspiration  to  provide  a  great  national  and 
natural  reservation  where  the  people  "  can 
behold  nature  and  worship  nature's  God 
free  from  the  suggestions  of  commer- 
cialism." 

Since  the  eighth  of 
"•%~'^"prpu"  "'  July  there  have  been 

held  three  conven- 
tions of  religious  bodies  composed  of 
young  people.  The  first  was  the  sixth 
biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip,  an  organization  of 
undenominational  character  somewhat 
similar  to  the  more  widely  known  Brother- 
hood of  St  Andrew,  composed  of  young 
men  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  un- 
denominational brotherhood  met  at  a 
summer  assembly  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
objects  of  the  assembly — to  increase  the 
religious  earnestness  of  those  who  at- 
tended, to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  to  provide  wholesome  rec- 
reation— were  apparently  accomplished. 
The  second  convention  was  an  immense 
gathering  at  Denver,  beginning  on  July 
ninth — the  National  Convention  of  Young 
People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
This  was  the  first  to  be  held  since  the 
conventions  w^re  made  biennial.  During 
the  present  year  two  thousand  new  socie- 
ties have  been  added.  This  fact,  taken 
with  the  large  attendance  and  the  hope 
expressed  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Society,  that  the  mem- 
bership would  be  doubled  in  the  next  ten 
years,  indicates  that  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  is  at  least  not  waning. 
An  exciting  incident  of  the  convention 
was  the  collapse  of  the  huge  tent  "  En- 
deavor "  while  occupied  by  eight  thousand 
people.  By  alert  action  all  serious  injury 
was  avoided.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Clark  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Epworth  League,  the  Methodist  young 
people's  society,  and  to  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  for  amalgamation.  Such 
overtures  ought  to  be  received  with  cor- 
dial acceptance.  That  they  are  not  im- 
practicable may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
such  amalgamation  already  exists  among 
the  local  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
each  of  which  is  just  as  denominational 
as  the  Church  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  union  of  these  local  denominational 
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societies  into  the  one  common  undenomi- 
national body— a  union  that  has  existed 
for  two  decades— is  a  signal  illustration 
of  the   practical    method    by  which  the 
churches  are  approaching  union  if   not 
unity.     The  third  convention,  that  of  the 
Epworth  League,  at   Detroit,  beginning 
one  week  later  than  that  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  societies,  has  been  marked  by 
a  very  large  attendance,  hundreds  of  dele- 
gates being  compelled  to  sleep  on  pew 
cushions   in  a  Methodist  church.      The 
Epworth  League,  although  it  is  a  denomi- 
national organization,  is  doing  service  for 
church  union  in  some  measure,  by  bring- 
ing together  in  common  convention  repre- 
sentatives  of    the   Methodist   Episcopal 
Church  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South. 


The  Massachusetts  Bureau 
se.  m  indu.try  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^    has   recently 

issued  an  interesting  special  report  on 
**  Sex  in  Industry,"  according  to  which 
more  than  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
women  workers  of  that  State  are  unmar- 
ried. More  than  100,000  are  in  factories, 
79,000  are  servants,  and  20,000  practice 
professions.  It  is  significant  that  inroads 
are  being  made  upon  occupations  hitherto 
exclusively  reserved  by  custom  for  men. 
For  example,  there  are  727  women  em- 
ployed as  messengers  and  errand  girls, 
44  as  hack  drivers,  245  as  photographers, 
5  as  steamfitters,  7  as  marble  cutters, 
1 0  as  brick  masons,  and  5  as  butchers  1 
The  investigations  seem  to  have  disclosed 
a  confident  feeling  as  to  the  economic 
position  and  prospects  of  the  women 
workers  in  that  State.  Very  many  are 
said  to  prefer  freedom ^  work,  and  inL^ome 
of  their  own  to  the  nmrriage  tie.  The 
SlAlt:  bureau  has  done  a  distinct  .service 
by  the  publicarion  of  the  report,  as  the 
economic  condi lions  in  Massachusetts, 
eiipecially  the  em  piny  men  t  of  womtn  in 
factories,  offer  a  richer  tield  for  invti^ti- 
gating  thb  subject  than  any  other  Anieri 
can  community.  'I^ie  facts  cited  suggest 
a  relatively  greater  proportion  ni  working 
women  in  that  State  than  in  any  Dthf.*r. 
owing  to  the  greater  development  of  the 
factory  sy St L'm  there;  but  they  alsu  fore- 
cast a  similu  state  of  ttiings  as  .spt*cialijeed 
manufacturing  develops  more  highly  in 
other  States, 


^v   o  o    .  '^^^  centennial  of 

The  Emerson  Centenary      t?«,«^^  »        ... 
at  Concord  and  in  London    ^^Jncrson  S      birth 

has  been  already 
celebrated  by  the  issue  of  a  number  of 
books   about    Emerson,   by  sermons  in 
churches,  by  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.     Two   other  modes  of  cele- 
bration of  rather  exceptional  character  are 
now  to  be  added  to  these.     On  Monday, 
July  13,  the    Emerson    Memorial  School 
began  its  sessions ;  the  morning  sessions 
were  held  in  Concord,  in  the  town  hall, 
where  Emerson  often  spoke,  the  evening 
sessions  in  Huntington  Hall,  Boston.  The 
school  consists  of  lectures  delivered  by 
admirers  of  Emerson,  among  them  men 
who  were  personal  friends  of  his,  before 
what   the  Boston  "  Transcript  "  calls  "  a 
highly  cultured  audience,"  most  of  whom, 
not  unnaturally,  were  women.     Emerson's 
relation  to  the  transcendental  movement, 
to  Harvard,  to  social  reform,  to  slavery, 
to  science,  and  his  contributions  to  phi- 
losophy, to  education,  to  religion,  and  to 
literature,  besides  subjects  touching  more 
directly    Emerson's    personality,   furnish 
topics  which  will  be  tinder  consideration 
until  July  31,  when  the  sessions  of  the 
school  are  to  end.     The  spirit  of  the  lec- 
tures has  been  that  of  eulogy  rather  than 
that  of  critical  estimate.    On  July  1 5  a  bust 
of   Emerson  was   unveiled  in  Tavistock 
Square,  London.     Mr.  Choate,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  delivered  an  address  on 
Emerson    as    a    poet,   philosopher,    and 
reformer.     Of  this  address,  however,  the 
cable  gives  us  no  adequate  report. 


Pope  Leo  XIII. 

A  Protestant  Estimate 

In  estimating  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  Pope  Leo  XI H.,  the  Protestant 
reader  must  remember — and  it  is  as  a 
Protestant  and  to  Protestants  we  write — 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  controlled  in  his 
actions  by  two  considerations,  both  of 
which  Protestants  are  apt  to  ignore.  The 
6rst  of  these  is  his  profound  religious  faith 
in  a  principle  which  the  Protestant  never 
believes  and  often  fails  even  to  under- 
stand— faith  in  the  divine  supremacy  and 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  We  do  not 
believe  it,  though  we  think  that  we  under 
stand  it     The  second  is  the  fact  that  he 
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works  through  an  organization  governed, 
as  all  organizations  are,  by  its  traditions, 
that  is,  its  habits.  Man  is  said  to  be  master 
of  himself,  yet  he  is  controlled,  not  merely 
by  the  infirmities  and  the  habits,  but  also 
by  the  necessary  laws,  of  his  body,  through 
which  alone  he  can  act  on  the  world.  So 
the  Pope  is  controlled,  not  only  by  the 
imperfections  of  the  Church  the  head  of 
which  he  is,  but  also  by  its  temper, 
its  habits,  its  necessary  laws.  Working 
always  in  a  spirit  of  entire  and  conse- 
crated loyalty  to  the  essential  principle  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  always 
with  a  tactful  and  diplomatic  skill  in 
harmony  with  its  past  traditions  and  its 
present  personnel.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  has 
done  all  that  piety  and  statecraft  combined 
could  do,  consistently  with  this  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  this  harmonious  co-operation 
with  the  hierarchy,  to  bring  the  Church 
and  the  democratic  movement  of  our  age 
into  harmony,  by  inspiring  the  Church 
with  the  humanistic  spirit  and  by  endeav- 
oring to  inspire  democracy  with  the  spirit 
of  respect  for  law  and  order  founded  on 
and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  reverence  for 
God  and  the  institutions  of  religion. 

His  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  coupled  with  his  unmistak- 
able and  avowed  S3rmpathies  with  the 
movement  of  humanity  toward  a  broader 
and  freer  development  than  any  which  it 
has  known  in  the  past,  have  given  to  his 
acts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking,  an 
appearance  of  inconsistency,  which  we  are 
persuaded  disappears  when  these  two  ele- 
ments in  his  character  are  considered — 
elements  not  often,  perhaps,  united  in  one 
person,  yet  by  no  means  necessarily  incon- 
sistent 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  be  the  only  Church  of  God,  the  sole 
heir  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  his  true 
vicegerent,  "a  church  established  by 
Christ  for  the  instruction  of  all ;  spread 
for  that  end  through  all  nations ;  visibly 
continued  in  the  succession  of  pastors 
and  people  through  all  ages."  A  con- 
siderable and  not  uninfluential  section  of 
the  Anglican  Church  have,  during  the 
past  century,  been  trjring  to  identify  them- 
selves organically  with  this  Church,  with- 
out disavowing  their  own  ancestry  and 
inheritance.  There  was  something  to 
be  said  for  their  claim  that  they  were 
not  truly  separated  from  the  Church  of 


Rome,  since  they  could  unquestionably 
trace  their  ecclesiastical  lineage  back  to 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  A  politic  ecclesi- 
astic less  loyal  to  his  own  convictions 
might  have  found,  or  tried  to  find,  a  door 
by  which  this  section  of  Anglican  Church- 
men could  become  loyal  adherents  of  the 
Mother  Church  without  the  mild  martyr- 
dom which  secession  from  theirown  Church 
would  involve.  To  this  suggestion  the 
Pope  would  give  no  countenance.  When  at 
last  the  question  was  fairly  brought  before 
him,  he  declared  the  Anglican  orders  not 
only  to  be  irregular — irregularity  might 
be  cured  by  a  general  act  of  recognition — 
but  absolutely  void,  so  that  these  Angli- 
can Catholics  could  come  into  fellowship 
with  Rome  only  by  openly,  frankly,  and 
publicly  abandoning  their  fellowship  with 
the  Church  of  England,  a  step  which  very 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  take. 

The  same  uncompromising  adherence 
to  fundamental  principles  was  again  illus- 
trated by  the  Pope's  letter  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons  on  Americanism  ;  though  in  this 
case  it  was  coupled  with  a  definition  of 
the  degree  of  accommodation  to  local 
needs  and  local  sentiments  which  can  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  such  loyalty. 
"  The  doctrine  of  faith,"  said  the  Pope  in 
that  letter,  "  has  not  been  proposed  like 
a  philosophical  invention,  to  be  perfected 
by  human  ingenuity,  but  has  been  deliv- 
ered as  a  divine  deposit  to  be  faithfully 
kept  and  infallibly  declared."  This  is 
his  definition  of  that  article  of  faith  which, 
as  we  have  said  above,  cannot  be  believed 
and  can  hardly  even  be  understood  by  a 
Protestant  mind.  Insisting  on  this,  the 
Pope  goes  on  to  add  that,  adhering  to  the 
divine  doctrine  and  the  divine  principle  of 
morals  without  deviation,  yet  the  Church 
"has  never  neglected  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
nations  which  she  embraces."  Hence 
"  if  by  this  name  [Americanism]  are  to  be 
understood  certain  endowments  of  mind 
which  belong  to  the  American  people, 
just  as  other  characteristics  belong  to 
various  other  nations,  and  if,  moreover, 
by  it  is  designated  your  political  condition 
and  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  you 
are  governed,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
name." 

This  principle  of  ready  accommodation 
of  infallible  authority  and  inflexible  and 
unchanging  law  to  changing  circumstances. 
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which  is  the  key  to  the  character  and 
career  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  finds  a  striking 
and,  to  the  American  people,  a  valuable 
illustration  in  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  regarding  our  common- 
school  system.  At  one  time  it  looked  as 
though  the  power  of  the  Church  would  be 
concentrated  on  an  endeavor  to  disrupt 
our  public-school  system,  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  schools  are  left  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  State  they  must  be  either  Protest- 
ant or  godless.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  priests  to  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  school  und^r 
penalty  of  excommunication ;  and  the 
result  was  unquestionably  not  only  the 
creation  of  hostile  feeling  between  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  some 
loosening  of  the  tie  which  bound  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  to  their  Church.  All 
this  controversy  has  passed,  let  us  hope 
forever,  from  the  American  community, 
by  the  application  of  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  that  loyalty  to 
the  Church  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  recognition  by  the  Church  of  the 
laws  and  customs  by  which  the  particular 
community  is  governed.  In  1893  it  was 
definitely  declared,  evidently  with  the 
approval  of  the  Pope,  since  it  wa»  by  his 
special  representative,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  does  not  disapprove  the  public 
schools ;  that  it  forbids  priests  or  bishops 
to  excommunicate  parents  because  they 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools ; 
and  that  it  approves  such  schools, 
provided  other  and  adequate  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  chil- 
dren in  religion.  How,  under  Monsignor 
Satolli,  Father  McGlynn  was  restored  to 
the  priesthood,  from  which  he  had  been 
deposed,  nominally  because  of  his  adher- 
ence to  the  Single  Tax,  really,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  because  of  his 
adherence  to  the  public-school  system  of 
the  United  States,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber. 'J  hat  single  act  of  restoration  inter- 
preted nnd  emphasized  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  opinion  sacredly  secured 
by  the  Pope  to  the  priesthood,  so  long  as 
the  priest  remains  loyal  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church  and  its  essential 
tenets. 

A  less  important  though  a  not  less 
striking  and  interesting  illustration  of  the 
Pope*i)  desire  to  work  in   harmony  with 


the  American  Republic  is  afforded  by  the 
cordial  support  he  has  given  to  Judge 
Taft's  proposal  for  the  solution  of  the 
perplexing  Friar  land  question  in  the 
Philippines.  In  this  case  the  reactionary 
spirit,  which  is  not  without  Influence  in 
the  Vatican,  would,  if  it  could,  have  blocked 
the  way  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Friars' 
lands  by  the  Philippine  Government  act- 
ing under  the  advice  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ;  for  the  reactionary 
spirit  is  hostile  to  that  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  that  religious  freedom  in 
the  State  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  The  Pope  by  giving  his 
cordial  approbation  to  the  purchase  has 
given  impulse  to  this  plan  for  solving 
what  threatened  to  be  a  most  difficult 
problem,  and  largely  determined  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  death  will 
be  followed  by  the  election  of  a  successor 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  his  spirit,  and 
will  do  what  he  can  to  carry  to  a  successful 
issue  his  conciliatory  policy. 

Turning  from  the  more  ecclesiastical 
aspects  of  the  career  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL, 
these  two  characteristics — uncompromis- 
ing adherence  to  principle  and  recognition 
of  and  accommodation  to  human  conditions 
as  they  vary  in  different  communities  and 
epochs — is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  his  famous  encyclical  on 
"  The  Condition  of  Labor,"  issued  in 
June,  1901.  In  this  encyclical  the  Pope 
explicitly  recognizes  the  fact  "  that  some 
remedy  must  be  found,  and  quickly  found, 
for  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which 
press  so  heavily  at  this  moment  on  the 
large  majority  of  the  very  poor ;"  but  he 
equally  explicitly  condemns  as  spurious 
remedies  the  anarchy  which  would  abol- 
ish all  law  and  the  socialism  which  would 
abolish  all  private  property;  and  he  en4- 
phasizes  as  the  only  remedy  that  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  honors  all  labor  and 
condemns  all  idleness,  is  aUke  inconsistent 
with  envy  and  pride,  and  unites  different 
classes,  and  we  might  here  add  different 
races,  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of 
brotherly  love.  We  do  not  recall  any 
single  document  issued  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  which  deserves  so 
much  to  be  regarded  as  a  tiue  statement 
both  of  our  social  disorder  and  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  a 
remedy  as  this  Encyclical  oi  Pope  Leo 
XIII.     And  the  reader  should  remember 
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that  when  this  Encyclical  was  issued  the 
tendency  of  the  prosperous  was  to  affirm 
that  there  was  no  disorder  to  be  remedied, 
and  even  more  than  to-day  it  was  the 
tendency  of  those  who  spoke  for  the  un- 
prosperous  to  affirm  that  the  only  remedy 
was  a  social  revolution.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  choice  generally 
offered  was  between  Mr.  Carnegie's  "  Tri- 
umphant Democracy  "  and  Count  Tolstoi's 
«*  My  Religion." 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  elected  to  the 
Papacy  in  February,  1878.  During  the 
twenty-five  years  of  his  office  he  has  proved 
himself  a  great  statesman.  He  has  rec- 
ognized that  humanistic  and  popular 
movement  which  during  the  nineteenth 
century  has  revolutionized  Europe,  and 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  general 
term  democracy,  and  he  has  so  directed 
the  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
to  furnish  to  this  movement,  full  of  peril 
as  well  as  of  promise  to  humanity,  the 
restraining  and  regulative  influence,  not 
only  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  but  also  of 
the  traditions  and  institutions  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Christian  churches.  His 
name  as  a  leader  of  democracy,  though 
rather  as  a  restraining  than  an  inspiring 
leader,  deserves  to  take  place  with  those 
of  Cavour  in  Italy,  Gambetta  in  France, 
and  Gladstone  in  England. 


Opium  in  the  Philippines 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  secure  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  pending  discus- 
sion in  the  Philippines  concerning  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  the  opium 
trade  in  that  archipelago.  There  is  no 
"Administration  bill,"  no  "Root  bill," 
no  "Taft  bill,"  no  "Commission  bill." 
Since  the  American  occupation  there  has 
been  no  restriction  in  the  Philippines 
on  the  use  of  opium.  The  Spanish  law 
departed  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  no  new  law  has  come  in  to  take  its 
place.  In  order  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  more  thoroughly,  the  Commission 
has  had  drafted  and  presented  to  it  for 
consideration  two  plans.  One  of  these 
follows,  with  some  modifications,  the  meth- 
od pursued  in  the  English  colonies;  the 
other  the  Japanese  method.  Under  the 
former  method  all  but  medical  use  of 
opium  would   be   prohibited,  except   to 


adult  Chinamen  ;  seHing  to  any  one  else 
would  be  made  a  criminal  offense ;  the 
exclusive  right  to  import  and  sell  would 
be  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder ;  he 
and  his  agents  alone  could  sell ;  he  would 
be  put  under  heavy  bonds  to  observe  the 
law ;  the  price  paid  by  him  for  the  mon- 
opoly would  be  such  as  to  assure  a  high 
price  for  the  opium  he  sold ;  and  on  these 
provisions  of  the  law  the  Government 
would  rely  to  limit  the  sale  and  use  of  / 
opium.  Under  the  other  method,  all 
wholesale  of  opium  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Government;  it  would  be  sold 
only  for  medical  purposes ;  and  retailed 
only  by  apothecaries,  who  would  be  for- 
bidden to  sell  except  on  prescription  of  a 
physician.  The  first  law,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  form  of  high  license ;  the  second  is  a 
form  of  prohibition.  Neither  has  received 
as  yet  the  approval,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Philippine  Commission,  or  any 
of  its  members.  Both  plans  have  been 
formulated  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
thorough  consideration.  At  the  present 
time,  the  consideration  of  the  whole  topic 
is  awaiting  an  investigation  into  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  prohibition  in  Japan,  Upper 
Burmah,  and  Formosa,  where  it  has  been 
tried. 

He  who  is  a  prohibitionist  on  principle 
will  think  that  any  such  investigation  is 
unnecessary.  He  will  think  that  if  the 
use  of  opium  is  wrong  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited. We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  In 
our  judgment,  the  object  of  the  legislation 
should  be  to  reduce  the  use  of  opium  to 
a  minimum.  If  high  license  will  reduce 
it  more  effectually  than  prohibition,  high 
license  is  better ;  if  prohibition  will  reduce 
it  more  effectually  than  high  license,  pro- 
hibition is  better.  The  law  is  to  be  meas- 
ured solely  by  its  effect  on  the  traffic. 
In  dealing  with  vice  that  is  the  best  law 
which  is  practically  more  efficacious  in 
making  vice  difficult  and  virtue  easy.  The 
fact  that  high  license  will  give  the  Gov- 
ernment a  considerable  revenue,  which 
can  be  expended  on  education,  is  a  matter 
not  to  be  considered.  The  question  and 
the  only  question  to  be  considered  is  how 
best  to  protect  the  community  from  the 
evils  arising  from  the  opium  habit. 

This  question  is  not  a  simple  one. 
Monopolies  are  to  be  discouraged,  pre- 
eminently monopoly  in  dealing  with   an 
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article  which  is  so  largely  an  instrument 
of  vice.  The  higher  price  the  monopo- 
list pays  for  his  exclusive  privilege,  the 
stronger  will  be  his  temptation  to  push 
the  sale  of  the  pernicious  drug.  The 
larger  the  revenue  which  the  Government 
receives,  the  stronger  will  be  the  tempta- 
tion of  both  Government  and  people  to 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance,  and  even 
the  extension,  of  the  opium  habit  The 
instinct  of  America  cannot  be  disregarded, 
and  that  has  always  been  strongly  opposed 
to  England's  course  in  dealing  with  the 
opium  traffic  in  China,  and  will  be  strongly 
against  any  regulation  which  seems  to 
give  National  sanction  to  the  opium  traffic 
in  the  Philippines.  There  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  of  farming  out  the 
exclusive  right  of  selling  to  the  highest 
.  bidder. 

On  the  other  hand,  opium  smoking 
is  so  established  a  habit  among  China- 
men that  prohibition  would  inevitably 
induce  evasion  and  violation  of  the  law. 
Smuggling  would  become  common,  and  in 
an  archipelago  possessing  so  extensive  a 
coast  line,  could  not  be  prevented.  The 
same  peril  from  corruption  and  blackmail 
which  has  attended  prohibitory  measures 
in  dealing  with  alcohol  in  the  United 
States  would  attend  prohibitory  measures 
in  dealing  with  opium  in  the  Philippines. 
The  drug-stores  are  generally  carried  on 
by  Filipinos,  and  are  gathering  places  for 
the  people.  Banishing  opium  to  the  drug- 
stores might  promote  the  opium  habit 
among  the  Filipinos  while  apparently  pro- 
hibiting it  among  them.  The  fact  that 
the  Chinese  traders  are  generally  opposed 
to  the  high  license  measure  and  are  pro- 
moting the  agitation  against  it,  gives  color 
to  the  belief  that  they  think  it  would  be 
easier  for  them  to  conduct  an  illicit  trade 
under  prohibition  than  under  high  license. 

We  recognize  the  serious  difficulties  in 
the  situation.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
practicable  for  Americans  to  impose  their 
own  ethical  ideals  on  a  people  of  a  totally 
foreign  race ;  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
right  to  do  so.  But  there  is  a  method 
which  is  neither  prohibition  nor  high 
license,  which  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  Gothenburg  system  of  dealing  with 
the  liquor  question.  It  appears  to  us  that 
this  plan  is  perhaps  worth  consideration. 
This  would  be  for  the  Government  itself 
to  assume  the  exclusive  sale  of  opium  ;  to 


sell  it  through  salaried  agents  and  only  in 
the  larger  towns;  and  to  sell  it  only  to 
Chinamen  or  upon  the  prescription  of  a 
physician.  The  Government  might  fix 
such  a  price  for  the  opium  as  would  have 
the  restraining  effect  of  a  high  license  on 
the  sale.  Its  agents  would  be  under  no 
temptation  to  promote  the  sale,  for  they 
would  make  no  profits  upon  the  sales. 
Thus  some  of  the  objections  to  prohibition 
on  the  one  hand  and  high  license  on  the 
other  would  be  obviated.  The  Govern- 
ment would,  it  is  true,  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  sale.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sale 
of  opium  as  a  medicine ;  and  the  objec- 
tion to  its  making  a  profit  out  of  the  sale 
to  Chinamen  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  it  could  regulate  that  sale, 
as  it  could  not  if  it  was  conducted  by  a 
private  monopoly. 

There  is  clearly  no  occasion  for  going 
into  hysterics  on  the  subject  It  is  one 
which  calls  for  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. It  may  be  assumed  that  it  is 
receiving  such  consideration  from  both 
the  home  Government  and  the  Philippine 
Government  It  may  be  assumed  that 
both  will  welcome  any  light  which  can 
be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  press  of  this 
country.  But  it  is  light,  not  heat,  that  is 
needed. 

Peonage  :     A    Significant 
Mistrial 

We  have  reserved  comment  on  the  lat- 
est peonage  case  in  Alabama  until  the 
full  and  authoritative  reports  of  the  case 
were  before  us.  They  show  that  not  only 
a  single  citizen  was  on  trial  for  the  crime 
of  maltreating  a  helpless  black  man,  but 
also  a  jury  of  twelve  men  were  on  trial 
upon  the  question  whether  they  would 
give  greater  weight  to  their  prejudices 
against  the  negro  than  to  their  oath  of 
office.  Seven  of  the  jury,  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  put  their  honor  above  their 
prejudices ;  five  of  them  put  their  preju- 
dices above  their  honor.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  names  of 
these  five  jurymen,  that  they  might  receive 
the  only  punishment  possible  in  their 
case,  that  of  universal  obloquy. 

In  this  case  a  negro  by  the  name  of 
Glenny  Helms  was  arrested,  apparently 
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without  any  cause,  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy,  fined,  and  then  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Turner  to  work  off  the  fine.  There  was 
a  claim  that  Glenny  Helms  consented 'to 
go  with  Turner  in  preference  to  paying 
the  fine  and  submitting  to  the  four  and 
a  half  months  of  hard  labor  included 
in  the  sentence.  Turner  was  indicted  for 
holding  Helms  in  slavery.  Judge  Thomas 
G.  Jones,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried, 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury  made  both  the 
facts  and  the  law  in  the  case  very  clear. 
There  was  no  justification  in  the  law  for 
the  original  arrest  and  conviction  of  Glenny 
Helms.  There  was  no  foundation  in  law 
for  the  supposed  contract  by  which  he 
was  bound  over  to  Mr.  Turner.  There 
was  no  legal  justification  for  the  beatings 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  or  for  holding 
him  in  duress  and  forcing  him  to  labor, 
or  for  pursuing  him  when  he  ran  away 
and  bringing  him  back.  "  So  far  as  Glenny 
Helms's  rights  are  concerned,  he  stood, 
when  he  and  his  companions  were  being 
bid  off  at  Dadeville,  just  as  though  some 
ruffian  had  come  on  the  streets  of  Good- 
water,  and  picked  him,  and  forcibly  car- 
ried him  off  to  hire  him  out.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law  he  stood  just  as  one  of  your 
boys  would  stand  if  he  were  thus  robbed 
of  liberty."  The  pretended  contract  into 
which  Glenny  Helms  was  forced  by  this 
illegal  arrest  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
no  contract.  "There  cannot  be,"  said 
the  Judge,  "any  voluntary  contract  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  made  in  this  country 
by  which  a  man  surrenders  his  liberty  and 
his  person  to  the  dominion  of  another  (o 
secure  an  obligation,  if  in  consequence  of 
that  obligation  and  claim  the  man  is 
forced  to  do  labor  against  his  will  to  pay 
that  debt  or  obligation.  The  law  steps 
in,  and  says  to  people  who  attempt  it. 
You  shall  not  do  it" 

It  is  evident  from  the  Judge's  charge 
that  there  was  no  real  question  either  as 
to  the  law  or  as  to  the  facts.  This  was 
made  still  more  evident  by  the  supple- 
mentary charge  of  the  Judge  when  the 
jury  returned  to  the  court  to  ask  further 
instructions.  "There  is  not,"  said  the 
Judge  to  the  jury,  "  a  man  on  the  jury 
who  can  give  a  scintilla  of  reason  for  dis- 
believing that  this  boy  Helms  was  carried 
to  Turner's  place,  kept  there  by  Turner, 
by  force  and  against  his  will,  in  order  to 
work  out    a   debt   or  obligation     which 


Turner  claimed  against  him,  until  Helms's 
father  paid  what  TuMier*  claimed  to  be 
due,  on  account  of  the  obligation  incurred 
by  the  advance  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs, 
and  that  under  the  law  given  you  this 
constituted  the  holding  of  Helms  to  a  con- 
dition of  peonage,  wilfully  and  knowingly, 
against  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Return  to  your  deliberations  and  see  if 
you  cannot  perform  your  duty." 

The  jury  did  return  to  their  delibera- 
tions, and  could  not  perform  their  duty. 
They  could  not  agree  upon  a  verdict  and 
were  finally  discharged.  The  only  rea- 
son why  they  could  not  was  that  five  of 
the  jurymen  were  indifferent  to  the  solemn 
appeal  of  the  Judge  in  his  opening  charge  : 
"  In  a  little  while  the  Judge  and  the  crim- 
inal, the  prince  and  the  pauper,  the  great 
and  the  humble,  will  all  pass  away.  It 
matters  not  then  who  they  were,  how  high 
or  how  low.  The  question  when  we  go  to 
the  great  beyond  is  not  who  we  were, 
but  how  did  we  discharge  our  duty  in  our 
sphere  while  we  were  here  below." 

The  trial  of  Turner  and  the  charge  of 
the  Judge  will  possibly  do  as  much  to 
break  up  peonage  in  Alabama  as  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  would  have  done  if  the 
five  recreant  jurymen  had  not  been  recre- 
ant. Condemnation  by  the  State,  and, 
so  far  as  they  know  the  facts,  condem- 
nation by  the  Nation,  will  rest  upon 
these  five  jurymen,  and  their  verdict  will 
emphasize  and  focus  the  national  con- 
demnation of  a  race  prejudice  which  re- 
fuses to  do  justice  to  the  poor  and  the 
helpless  because  he  is  black.  In  saying 
this  we  do  but  echo  the  rebuke  visited 
upon  these  five  recreant  jurymen  by 
the  Judge,  "as  an  Alabamian,  as  a 
Southern  man,  and  as  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier."  "  Those  of  you,"  he  said,  "  who 
have  refused  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
the  court  have,  in  effect,  said  to  everybody 
in  and  out  of  Alabama,  in  a  plain  case, 
where  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  law  or 
the  facts  and  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt,  that  a  jury  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent districts  in  this  State  has  divided 
and  declined  to  enforce  the  law  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  base  one  that  the 
defendant  was  a  white  man  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  law  he  violated  is  a  negro  boy." 

It  is  now  for  the  press  of  Alabama  to 
repeat  throughout  the  State  these  words 
of  the  Judge,  and  create  a  public  senti- 
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ment  in  the  State  which  will  secure  justice 
and  the  protection  of  the  law  for  the  inno- 
cent negro  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
oppressive  white  man.  We  believe  that 
this  can  be  done.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
honor which  these  five  men  have  inflicted 
on  their  State,  we  shall  still  believe  that 
the  Southern  States  may  be  trusted  to 
deal  justly  with  the  negro,  that  the  noble 
example  set  by  Judge  Jones  will  be  more 
weighty  than  the  ignoble  example  set  by 
the  five  jurymen.  If  the  future  should 
show  this  trust  to  be  unfounded,  it  will  then 
be  for  Congress  to  provide,  as  it  can  under 
the  Constitution,  for  an  appeal  to  a  more 
honorable  or  a  more  courageous  tribunal 
than  that  furnished  by  this  Alabama  jury. 
This  power  is  given  to  Congress  explicitly 
by  Article  XI 11.  of  the  Constitution, 
which  not  only  provides  that  "  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  in  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,"  but 
also  provides  that  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropri- 
ate legislation."  If  this  Constitutional 
provision  is  set  at  naught  by  Southern 
juries,  it  will  be  quite  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  transfer  those  accused  of 
crime  under  this  Constitution  to  a  locality 
where  an  unprejudiced  jury  can  pass  upon 
the  offense. 

Judge  Jones  expresses  the  thanks  for 
the  court  to  those  of  the  jury  who  tried 
to  follow  the  law  as  the  court  gave  it,  for 
trying  to  do  their  duty.  The  Outlook, 
repeating  these  thanks,  extends  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation  to  the  Judge  who 
did  his  duty  so  faithfully  and  so  well 
under  circumstances  of  so  great  difficulty. 

<<Ready-to-Wear" 
Degrees 

Some  Englishmen  amused  themselves 
last  month  over  a  libel  suit  brought  by  a 
Congregationalist  clergyman  of  London 
against  the  "  Christian  World  "  for  de- 
claring that  the  degrees  which  he  had 
obtained  from  Harriman  University,  in 
Tennessee,  were  those  of  a  "  fake  "  uni- 
versity, and  were  "  contemptible  and  worth- 
less." This  clergyman  denied  that  either 
the    university   or    the    degrees  he   had 


received  from  it  could  be  'termed  fraudu- 
lent, inasmuch  as  the  institution  was  char- 
tesed  by  the  State,  and  the  degrees  had 
been  granted  only  after  examination  ;  he 
therefore  demanded  of  the  journal  re- 
traction and  apology  and  claimed  one 
thousand  pounds  damages.  Thereupon 
he  began  his  suit  in  the  High  Courts  of 
Justice. 

In  describing  the  "  university  "  in  ques- 
tion, the  clergyman's  counsel  declared 
that  it  was  established  in  a  prohibition 
town  by  **  the  Temperance  party  of  Amer- 
ica." "  We  like  to  have  our  universities," 
said  this  lawyer,  "  under  the  shade  of 
cathedral  and  ancient  and  historic  build- 
ings. In  America  they  are  of  a  more 
practical  turn  of  mind,  and  they  like  to 
have  their  universities  not  so  much  near 
a  cathedral  as  far  away  from  a  public 
house."  He  asserted  that  it  was  a  flour- 
ishing institution  of  three  hundred  stu- 
dents and  twenty-seven  instructors ;  that 
the  clergyman  had  studied,  taken  exam- 
inations, and  had  received  first  his  bach- 
elor's degree  and  then  his  doctorate;  and 
that  as  a  Nonconformist  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  academic  dignity 
from  English  universities,  he  was  forced 
to  turn  to  America. 

On  being  cross-questioned  the  clergy- 
man admitted  that  although  Harriman 
was  his  "  Alma  Mater "  he  had  never 
been  near  it.  He  had  been  at  Ocean 
Grove  for  his  examinations. 

Question.  You  are  proud  to  have  a  Harri- 
man degree?    Answer,    Yes.    (Laughter.) 

Q.  And  yet  you  never  went  there?  A,  No, 
and  for  good  reasons. 

Q.  Possibly  !  Is  Ocean  Grove,  where  you 
were  examined,  about  a  thousand  miles  from 
Harriman,  or  how  far  is  it  from  Harriman? 
A.  I  suppose  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

Q.  Is  that  the  nearest  you  have  got  to  Har- 
riman?   A.  No 

Q.  How  near  did  you  get  to  it?  A,  I  went 
further  south  to  Baldmore  to  i)reach,  and  to 
Washington,  and  I  rather  think  that  that 
would  be  the  nearest  point. 

Q»  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the  disunce ; 
it  IS  a  large  country ;  but  did  you  ever  get 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  it,  or  within  five 
hundred  of  it.  A,  I  could  not  say,  unless  you 
showed  me  a  map.    (Laughter.) 

When  further  cross-examined,  the 
clergyman  proved  to  be  somewhat  con- 
fused as  to  the  Latin  form  of  the  doctor's 
degree  for  which  he  applied.  This,  per- 
haps, is  not  surprising,  in  the  light  of  the 
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Latin  used  by  the  chancellor  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  submitted  in  evidence  : 

The  Americui  Temperance  University, 
Harriman,  April  16, 1900. 

My  Dear  Dr. :  Your  letter  of  March  27  duly 
received. 

I  wiU  fix  your  degree  as  per  your  wish. 
Divinitatis  uoctoris,  ...  I  have  so  arran&;ea 
your  name  as  to  cause  my  books  to  show  that 
your  degree  has  been  earned,  and  it  will  come 
pro  meritOy  and  noxpro  honoris.  This  is  con- 
ferring the  favor  of  recognizing  your  scholar- 
ship and  literary  work  throu^  the  years.  1 ' 
am  quite  sure  this  will  be  gratifymg,  and, 
besides,  it  makes  sure  the  degree  at  our  com- 
mencement.— With  great  respect:  always 
your  friend,  J.  F.  Spence. 

Arranging  a  name  so  as  to  cause  books 
to  show  that  a  degree  was  earned  and  not 
given  "/r^  honoris y^  may  well  have  drawn 
from  these  Englishmen  some  hilarity  on 
account  of  its  moral  as  well  as  its  linguistic 
ingenuousness. 

A  Yale  professor,  sent  by  the  "  Chris- 
tain  World"  to  Harriman,  found  there 
dilapidated  buildings,  a  class  in  elemen- 
tary arithmetic,  some  young  women  learn- 
ing book-keeping  and  type-writing,  the 
director  of  the  school  of  Domestic  Science 
keeping  house  for  an  oil  agent  and  his 
wife,  and  the  professor  of  astronomy  a 
practising  dentist.  The  degrees,  it  trans- 
pired, bestowed  by  this  institution  upon 
the  plaintiff  were  granted  after  an  exami- 
nation conducted  by  a  man  who  was  not 
only  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  but  not 
even  a  member  of  the  "  university."  The 
jury  without  hearing  all  of  the  defense 
brought  in  a  verdict  against  the  com- 
plainant clergyman.  The  "  Christian 
World "  comments  :  "  Convinced  free- 
traders as  we  are,  we  must  certainly  plead 
for  protection  against  the  importation  from 
America  or  elsewhere  of  this  class  of 
degrees." 

Another  institution  in  Tennessee,  boast- 
ing the  resounding  title  of  "  The  Ameri- 
can National  Nashville  College  of  Law," 
has  been  dealing  in  d^rees  given,  as  its 
sister  institution  would  say,  "/r<;  honoris.*^ 
Its  "  President  and  Dean,  ex  officio^*  has 
been  sending  out  letters  (only  two  have 
reached  this  office)  stating  that  "  the 
college  will  confer  a  title  upon  some 
worthy  educator  or  jurist  of  your  State," 
and  that  the  name  of  the  person  addressed 
has  been  suggested.  Questions  are  in- 
closed to  be  answered,  of  which  these  are 
samples  :  "  Married  or  single  ?"  "  Profes- 
sion or  avocation  ?"     "  If  not  a  graduate, 


state  time  studied  in  years."  "  Do  you 
believe  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
in  a  college  of  law  ?"  **  Do  you  chew  or 
smoke  tobacco  or  drink  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  ?"  "  Do  you  take  exercise  daily  ?" 
"  Was  Pope  right  in  saying :  *  Drink  deep 
or  taste  not  of  the  Pierian  Spring  7 " 
"  Are  you  a  subscriber  to  *  American 
Legal  Lore  *? "  A  fee  of  ten  dollars  is 
required  in  advance  to  cover  the  •*  cost  of 
the  issuance  of  the  diploma,  and  engross- 
ing name  in  the  same."  In  an  accom- 
panying circular  the  collie  song  is  printed 
with  the  statement  that  the  "  Alumni  .  .  . 
appeals  (sic)  to  all  lovers  of  the  law  .  .  . 
to  have  this  song  sung  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  to  have  it  published  in  all 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  inclose  a 
copy  in  all  your  letters."  As  we  cannot 
sing  it  all  over  the  land  we  comply  with 
the  request  as  far  as  we  are  able  by  print- 
ing the  remarkable  production  here : 

Down  in  the  beautiful  Southland, 
In  a  spot  so  dear  to  one  and  all. 

Stands  our  noble  Alma  Mater, 
The  Nashville  College  of  Law. 

Chorus : 
Sound  its  praises,  sing  them  ever, 

Help  it  onward,  loud  the  story  tell 
Welcome  to  thee,  our  Alma  Mater, 

Welcome,  all  welcome,  farewell. 

Down  in  our  sunny  Tennessee, 
*  Midst  hills,  music,  echo,  and  sound. 

Where  all  in  nature  smiling  seems, 
Stands  the  pride  of  an  Athens  town. 

On  the  letter  heading  appears  this 
legend : 

CORRESPONDENCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

All  courses  in  Law  are  now  taught  by  the 
Correspondence  Method  the  same  as  in  Resi- 
dence, having  over  1,000  students  in  this  de- 
partment last  year. 

This  helps  to  explain  the  question  about 
the  Pierian  Spring. 

"  Our  motto,"  according  to  the  Dean, 
*<  is  that  we  shall  pass  through  this  world 
but  once,  and  therefore  any  good  thing 
that  we  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  we 
can  bestow  upon  a  truly  worthy  one,  let 
us  do  it  now;  let  us  not  defer  it,  nor 
neglect  it,  for  we  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again."  This  subtle  and  tactful  hint  to 
respond  quickly  to  his  offer  of  "  The 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
LL.D.,"  as  he  is  not  likely  to  pass  our 
way  again,  has,  we  confesayl^gL  whatever 
effect  it  otherwise  might  l«^3jad  since 
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London  Congregational  clergyman  under- 
went after  receiving  a  Tennessee  degree. 
Englishmen  take  their  academic  degrees 
very  seriously;  Oxford  undergraduates 
have  profited  by  that  fact  for  many  annual 
occasions  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre;  in 
America  academic  titles  seem  to  be  going 
fast  the  way  of  the  Kentucky  "  Colonel  " 
or  the  more  prevalent  "  Honorable  "  or 
"  Past  Grand  Master."  Incidents  which 
call  into  prominence  institutions  that  man-'' 
ufacture  degrees  "  while  you  wait "  may 
be  hailed  as  delightful  and  diverting  dis- 
plays of  human  vanity ;  but  as  causes  for 
serious  concern  they  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed. So,  in  the  words  of  the  Nash- 
ville college  song,  we  bid  this  subject, 
"  Welcome,  all  welcome,  farewell." 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  an  aunt  who  visits 
the  poor  after  the  fashion  of  her  youth. 
He  has  a  niece  who  is  in  a  college  settle- 
ment, and  a  cousin  who  is  connected  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The 
more  he  hears  them  all  talk  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  charity  visiting,  the  more  thankful 
he  feels  that  his  is  not  a  case  of  destitution. 
He  feels  guiltily  conscious  of  certain  de- 
fects of  character  which,  being  passably 
prosperous,  he  is  enabled  to  conceal  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  which  he  knows 
that  a  trained  Friendly  Visitor  would  find 
out  and  tabulate  with  unerring  clearness. 
]  le  realizes  that  as  a  charity  case  he  could 
not  be  marked  "  deserving "  on  account 
of  them,  and  he  is  reminded  of  the  frank 
remark  of  another  aunt  upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  lack  of  personal  cleanliness 
of  a  certain  needy  household  was  being 
condemned:  "Well,  Eliza,  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  if  /  were  destitute,  I  know  I 
should  be  dirty,  and  I  think  I  should 
steal  I" 

Worthy  or  worthless,  however,  the  poor 
will  always  be  visited,  since  they  are 
always  with  us,  and  the  human  impulse 
to  help  them  remains  happily  unquench- 
able, whether  it  takes  the  old-fashioned, 
haphazard  channels  of  personal  gifts  of 
soup,  cast-off  clothing,  and  baskets  of 
food,  or  follows  the  new  courses  of  scien- 
tific relief  organization.  The  difference 
in  method  does  not  affect  the  singleness 
of  fh^  niimose.     How  much  it  helps  the 


poor  to  visit  them  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
open  to  discussion,  and  many  social  theo- 
rists are  impatient  of  any  mode  of  char- 
ity, as  buttressing  social  injustice.  But 
knowledge  is  power ;  and  here  is  where, 
to  the  Spectator's  mind,  the  evolution  of 
charitable  processes  has  begun  to  tell. 
From  the  methods  of  his  aunt  to  the 
methods  of  his  niece  and  cousin,  charity 
has  taken  a  long  step  forward,  as  regards 
the  community.  The  average  case  of 
destitution  may  have  gained  more  in 
money,  food,  clothes,  etc.,  from  the  old- 
fashioned  visitor  (often  more,  indeed, 
than  was  good  for  the  recipients);  but 
the  community  gains  far  more  from  the 
modem  worker  among  the  poor,  as  re- 
gards possible  prevention  of  the  worst 
evils  of  destitution,  and  possible  removal 
of  the  slum  from  the  city  map.  The 
systematic  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty 
cannot  buttress  social  injustice,  but  must 
inevitably  make  for  better  social  condi- 
tions. The  charting  of  the  reefs  on  which 
the  "  submerged  tenth  "  makes  shipwreck 
means  a  safer  navigation  in  the  future. 

The  Spectator  remembers*,  ae  a  boy, 
carrying  beneficent  baskets  for  this  same 
aunt  of  his,  when,  as  a  young  woman,  she 
went  about  her  charitable  work.  Her 
principle  was  never  to  go  empty-handed, 
because,  as  she  said,  "one  can't  give 
advice  with  any  freedom  unless  something 
else  is  given  besides."  The  advice  was 
sensible  and  the  relief  substantial ;  yet  it 
has  become  the  fixed  assertion  of  this 
habitual  benefactress  that  "  the  more  you 
know  of  the  poor,  the  less  you  believe  in 
them."  Her  generosity,  however,  con- 
tinues in  spite  of  this.  As  to  theories 
about  the  poor,  she  has  none.  Each  case 
is  treated  individually,  and  she  has  no 
records  save  those  of  memory— ^which  in 
her  case  are  so  vivid,  accurate,  and 
humorous,  or  pathetic  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  the  Spectator  can  never  forget  some 
of  her  descriptions.  There  was  the  family 
of  eight,  for  instance,  without  fire  or  food, 
who,  when  a  round  sum  was  raised  for 
their  relief,  took  the  opportunity  to  have 
all  their  photographs  taken.  They  "  had 
wanted  to  all  their  lives,  but  never  could 
get  round  to  it  before,"  was  their  ingenu- 
ous explanation.  And  then  there  was  the 
man  for  whom  she  laboriously  collected 
subscriptions  to  buy  him  a  new  wooden 
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leg,  only  to  find  afterward  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  paying  for  a  piano,  on  the 
installment  plan,  all  the  time. 

Just  here  the  Spectator's  niece  from  the 
College  Settlement  is  ready  to  argue  in 
behalf  of  modem  methods.  Charity  was 
of  no  use,  she  pointed  out,  to  those  fami- 
lies until  their  conceptions  of  life  were 
readjusted.  They  were  the  product  of 
wrong  conditions  and  ideas.  They  needed 
training  and  suggestion  more  than  fire  or 
food  or  wooden  legs.  The  Charity  Organ- 
ization cousin,  too,  considers  that  the  best 
visitors  for  such  families  would  give  no 
personal  relief.  Such  a  case  presents  a 
problem — and  here  the  Spectator  can  see 
the  actual  joy  with  which  the  present-day 
visitor  girds  herself  for  the  conflict  with 
it.  In  old-fashioned  visiting,  if  the  house- 
hold turned  out  "  unworthy,"  the  visitor 
sighed,  gave  more  advice,  and  then  turned 
resignedly  away.  But  now  the  "  un- 
worthy "  case  must  be  analyzed,  the  heart 
of  its  mystery  plucked  out,  and  all  kinds 
of  remedies  tried.  The  more  obscure  the 
disease,  the  more  glorious  the  cure.  Old- 
fashioned  charity  poured  in  oil  and  wine  ; 
modern  charity  uses  the  scalpel  and  the 
microscope.  The  Good  Samaritan  must 
be  something  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
satisfy  twentieth-century  requirements. 
The  outline  of  a  complete  registration  of 
a  given  family  in  the  charity  office  records 
combines  the  features  of  a  census  report, 
a  medical  diagnosis,  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, and  a  business  directory.  Rent, 
debts,  savings,  pawn-tickets,  education, 
habits,  previous  residences  and  employers, 
friends,  health,  earning  capacity — there  is 
no  end  to  the  list  A  man's  own  mother 
can  hardly  know  as  much  about  him  as 
a  well-trained  visitor  searches  out  and 
reports.  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
a  throne  is  nothing  to  the  X-ray  that  pene- 
trates the  inmost  secrets  of  the  applicant 
for  relief ;  and  the  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor,  while  enough  for  the  poet  of 
past  centuries,  are  superseded  by  (a)  their 
Social  History;  (b)  their  Physical  History ; 
(c)  their  Work  History,  and  (d)  their 
Financial  History,  with  copious  data 
under  each  head. 

The  best  visitor,  the  Spectator's  cousin 
has  explained  to  him,  cannot  take  the  risk 
of  giving  relief,  either  in  money  or  pro- 


visions, at  all.  In  a  worthy  and  self- 
respecting  case,  the  gift  of  anything  by  a 
visitor  makes  the  relation  constrained 
ever  after.  In  unworthy  cases,  each  visit 
suggests  a  new  demand.  This  is  true, 
no  doubt;  and  yet  the  Spectator  himself 
would  feel  like  a  pickpocket  if  he  visited 
a  family  in  distress  and  did  not  give  them 
something.  He  would  feel  constrained 
ever  after,  whether  they  did  or  not.  Dis- 
cipline of  the  natural  impulses  is  evidently 
the  first  step  in  a  visitor's  training.  But 
— paradoxically  enough — this  modem 
method  ends  in  belief,  not  lack  of  belief, 
in  the  poor.  "  Not  alms,  but  a  friend," 
is  the  motto  to-day,  and  friendship  and 
esteem,  as  usual,  go  together.  The  vis- 
itor suggests,  rather  than  advises ;  studies 
the  case  from  other  points  than  that  of 
personal  giving,  inspires  self-help,  brings 
neighborhood,  church,  and  institutional 
relief  to  bear  without  directly  administer- 
ing them,  and  especially  endeavors  to 
help  the  poor,  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
part  of  society,  looking  to  the  effect  of 
every  act  upon  other  cases  as  well.  Such 
intelligent  care  stimulates  the  visited  to 
rise  to  their  best,  and,  if  there  is  anything 
good  in  them,  develops  it.  The  College 
Settlement  worker,  doing  work  for  a 
neighborhood  rather  than  individuals,  in 
the  same  spirit,  comes  also  to  blame  con- 
ditions, but  to  believe  in  those  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  this 
respect,  whatever  modern  methods  have 
or  have  not  done  for  the  poor,  they  have 
done  much  for  the  workers  among  them 
by  substituting  optimism  for  pessimism. 

The  Spectator's  niece,  indeed,  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  if  any  fashionable 
residence  block  uptown  were  visited  by 
trained  charity  workers,  and  the  results 
tabulated,  the  showing,  as  regards  the 
essentials  of  individual  character,  would 
not  be  markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
tenements.  "  There  are  some  rich  people 
of  my  acquaintance,"  she  says,  severely, 
"  who  appear  to  me  much  more  hopeless 
than  any  charity  case,  because  they  are 
worthless  after  having  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  otherwise."  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  Spectator,  as  aforesaid, 
feels  thankful  that  he  is  not  so  destitute 
as  to  be  investigated — and  yet,  what  a 
blessing  the  wise  and  gentle  guidance  of 
a  Friendly  Visitor  might  be  to  any  of  us  1 


The  Mission   Indians 

By  Charles   F.  Lummis 


THE  story  of  the  Warner's  Ranch 
Indians,  evicted  from  their  im- 
memorial home  by  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has 
aroused  as  widespread  interest  as  any 
case  in  the  recent  history  of  our  Indian 
policy.  As  in  every  case  which  appeals 
to  public  sympathy,  there  has  been  too 
much, of  more  than  sympathy — too  much 
also  of  something  worse  than  folly.  A 
compact  and  official  statement  of  the 
facts  may  be  of  interest  to  The  Outlook. 
If  from  one  standpoint  the  affair  gives  us 
nothing  to  be  proud  of,  and  is  too  much 
in  keeping  with  our  "Century  of  Dis- 
honor," from  another  it  seems  to  me  to 
open  the  door  of  the  most  hopeful  con- 
dition we  have  yet  seen  in  our  Indian 
affairs. 

I  have  called  the  Cupeno  tenancy  "  im- 
memorial." Their  own  traditions  assert 
that  "  When  God  made  yopder  Eagle- 
Nest  and  Rabbit-Hole  mountains,  he  gave 
us  this  land."  The  first  official  invasion 
of  Southern  California  by  Americans 
found  these  Indians  in  siiu.  They  were 
an  appanage  of  the  Mission .  of  San  Luis 
Rey.  There  is  no  historic  evidence  that 
civilized  man  ever  found  the  Agua  Cali- 
ente  (or  Warner's  Hot  Springs)  vacant  of 
these  Indians.  That  they  were  located 
here  when  the  Mexican  land-grant  was 
made  under  which  they  are  now  undone 
is  absolutely  established.  The  first  grant 
was  made  June  8,  1840,  to  Jos^  Antonio 
Pico  by  Governor  Alvarado,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  grantee  "  shall  not  molest 
the  Indians  that  thereon  may  be  estab- 
lished." The  grant  to  Warner  was  dated 
November  28,  1844,  and  was  made  by 
Micheltorena,  a  notorious  Mexican  carpet- 
bag Governor  of  this  much-milked  prov- 
ince. It  did  not  contain  the  formal  clause, 
but  that  is  insignificant.  In  the  California 
of  then,  the  wildest  dream  could  not  have 
conceived  of  any  title  under  which  the 
Indians  could  be  molested. 

Colonel  John  J.  Warner,  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  whom  I  knew  well,  was  in  my 
time  a  very  amiable  and  respected  old 
man ;  but  he  was  not  precisely  the  most 
fortunate  successor  to  the  paternal  rule 
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of  Spain  over  the  Indians.  The  abstract 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Emory's  report,  fur- 
ther on,  is  pertinent ;  so  also  is  the  fact 
that  in  1850  Warner  had  to  flee  the  ranch. 
This  can  best  be  understood  by  those 
who  knew  the  nature  of  these  Indians, 
among  the  most  docile  known  to  histor>\ 
Governor  J.  G.  Downey,  who  took  the 
grant  from  Warner,  was  better  qualified 
in  this  respect.  In  a  personal  letter  of 
October  10,  1874,  he  writes  of  these 
"  poor,  unfortunate,  deserving,  and  neg- 
lected Indians,"  and  urges  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  His  heirs,  however,  have  for 
several  years  actively  fought  for  a  "  clear 
title " — that  is,  for  the  ejectment  of  the 
Indians.  The  American  idea  has  arrived 
in  the  land  to  which  it  is  most  foreign. 
To  make  the  legal  story  short,  the  suit  of 
the  American  claimants  reached  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court,  and  was  decided 
in  their  favor  by  a  divided  bench,  four 
to  th^[ee — Chief  Justice  Beatty  and  Jus- 
tices MacFarlane  and  Temple  dissenting. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  May,  1901,  affirmed  this  decision. 

A  vital  contention  of  the  American 
claimants  was  that  the  Warner's  Ranch 
people  "  are  not  Mission  Indians."  With 
entire  respect  for  the  character  and  l^al 
attainments  of  their  attorneys,  I  believe 
they  erred  in  straying  into  ethnology. 
The  Cupenos  (Spanish  locative,  derived 
from  "  Cupa,"  their  own  name  for  their 
home)  are  of  the  Luisefio  linguistic  stock, 
the  same  as  the  Indians  of  Pala,  their 
new  home.  The  tribe  was  under  the 
mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia,  of 
which  magnificent  establishment  both 
Pala  and  the  Hot  Springs  were  (isistendas. 
The  old  adobe  chapel  at  Warner's  Hot 
Springs  was  built  long  before  the  grant 
to  Warner,  or  that  to  Pico,  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
This  is  admitted  by  claimants'  attorneys 
(v.  briefs  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court),  who  admit  that  Warner 
bought  the  chapel. 

Under  date  of  December  2  and  3,  1846, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Emory,  of  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Army  of  the  West 
(Thirtieth  Congress,  first  session  ex.  Doc. 
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No.  41),  reports  as  to  the  status  of  War- 
ner's Hot  Springs : 

Above  us  was  Mr.  Warner's  backwoods. 
American-looking  house,  built  of  adobe  and 
covered  with  thatched  roofs.  Around  were 
the  thatched  huts  of  the  half-naked  Indians, 
who  were  held  in  a  sort  of  serfdom  by  the 
master  of  the  rancheria,  I  visited  one  or 
two  of  these  huts,  and  found  the  inmates 
living  in  great  poverty.  The  thermometer 
was  at  thirty  degrees ;  tney  had  no  covers  but 
sheepskins.  They  told  me  that  when  they 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  missions  they 
were  all  comfortable  and  happy;  but  since 
the  good  priests  had  been  removed,  and  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, they  had  been  ill-treated.  This  change 
took  place  in  1836.  .  .  .  Near  the  house  is  the 
source  of  the  Agua  [sic]  Caliente — a  magnifi- 
cent hot  spring.  ...  The  Indians  have  made 
pools  for  bathing.  They  huddle  around  the 
basin  of  the  spring  to  catch  the  genial  warmth 
of  its  vapors,  and  on  cold  nights  immerse 
themselves  in  the  spring  to  keep  warm.  A 
day  will  come  when  the  invalids  of  the  white 
race  will  assemble  here  to  drink  and  bathe  in 
these  waters. 

On  the  same  date  Captain  A.  R.  John- 
ston, First  Dragoons,  who' was  killed  three 
days  later  in  the  first  fight  with  the  na- 
tive Californians,  wrote  in  his  diary  (same 
document) : 

We  found  Warner's  a  place  which  would  be 
considered  a  poor  location  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  with  a  hot  spring  and  a  cold  one 
on  his  place.  .  .  .  The  labor  is  performed  by 
California  Indians,  who  are  stimulated  to 
work  by  three  dollars  a  month  and  repeated 
floggings. 

Certainly  no  student  of  California  and 
Spanish  America  can  pretend  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  toler- 
ably informed  as  to  the  Spanish  land  laws, 
upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  every 
land  title  in  California  rests.  It  is  not  an 
extreme  statement  to  say  that  there  is  no 
possible  construction,  nor  evasion,  by 
which,  under  Spanish  jurisdiction,  Indians 
could  be  ejected  from  their  birthplace,  or 
their  homes  sold  over  their  heads.  From 
the  beginning  of  that  marvelous  policy — 
dimly  conceived  on  the  first  return  of 
Columbus  from  the  New  World,  and  formu- 
lated swiftly,  almost  unerringly,  and  with 
a  statesmanship  we  well  might  copy — the 
tenure  of  the  Indians  in  Spanish  America 
was  absolutely  secure.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  now 
most  thoroughly  safe  in  their  lands,  are 
those  in  whose  case  our  Government  has 
confirmed  the  titles  given  by  Spain.  And 
entirely  aside  from  Pueblo  grants,  every 


individual  "  encomienda,"  "  repartinii- 
ento,"  land  grant  (Merced),  or  whatsoever 
title  to  land,  was  invariably  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  thereon.  Whatever 
criticism  lies  in  the  Warner's  Ranch  case 
must  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court's  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  basic  land  laws  of  Span- 
ish America — if  the  statute  limitations 
release  that  astounding  act  of  Congress, 
th2  act  of  March  3,  1851,  and  its  result- 
ant Commission,  which  virtually  held 
every  man  in  California  guilty  of  having 
stolen  his  home  until  he  proved  that  he 
had  not  stolen  it.  Under  this,  the  most 
incomparable  example  of  *' Tenderfoot " 
l^slation,  thousands  of  Californians  lost 
their  titles.  Naturally,  many  failed  to 
understand  that  they  were  accused,  and 
failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission. 
And  not  only  ignorant  and  remote  Indians, 
and  Mexicans,  who  never  saw  a  legal 
notice  and  could  not  read  it  if  seen  :  even 
the  bishop  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey 
lost  valuable  properties  by  failure  to  prove 
that  they  were  his. 

As  a  student  of  Spanish  America  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  no  case  com- 
parable either  to  this  legislation  or  to  the 
eviction  of  the  Warner's  Ranch  Indians 
by  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  judicial  record  of  Spain  in 
America  in  more  than  three  centuries. 
Still,  this  is  not  so  bad  as  broken  treaties 
and  violated  faith ;  it  is  a  mere  case  of 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  in  which,  probably, 
not  twelve  living  Americans  are  expert. 

The  claim  that  these  are  not  Mission 
Indians  is  scientifically  absurd.  Aside 
from  their  old  Franciscan  chapel,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  every  one  of  them  speaks 
Spanish  (though  the  nearest  Mexican  set- 
tlement was  over  fifty  miles  away),  it  is 
notorious  that  every  one  of  them  wears  a 
Spanish  baptismal  name.  The  oldest 
man  of  the  whole  tribe,  Leonardo — who 
as  an  adult  man  (of  about  forty  years,  he 
tells  me)  acted  as  a  guide  for  General  P. 
St  George  Cooke,  in  1846 — carries  in  his 
very  name  sufficient  title  to  the  status  of 
his  people  as  Mission  Indians. 

But  if,  from  the  legal  side,  the  case 
continues  the  long  lire  of  melancholy 
precedence,  the  episode  as  a  whole  marks 
what  it  is  not  unfair  to  count  a  new  era 
in  our  Indian  policy.  For  the  first  time, 
so  far  I  know,  Indians  have  here  been 
given  a  far  better  home  than  that  from 
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a  far  belter  home.  These  2,500  Indians, 
of  the  same  stock,  are  worse  off  than  ever 
before,  while  the  Warner's  Ranch  Indians 
are  (in  everything  but  the  fine  sentiment 
for  their  home)  incomparably  better  off 
than  ever  before  in  their  history.  More 
than  half  of  these  others  are  actually 
destitute  and  suffering ;  about  a  third  of 
them  can  be  relieved,  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  be  carried  out 
in  good  faith.  The  League  is  a  perma- 
nent organization ;  its  corner-stones  are 
common  sense  and  long  patience ;  it 
knows  what  it  wants,  and  how  to  get  it. 
It  believes  it  can  wear  out  any  person, 
or  aggregation  of  persons,  or  labyrinth  of 
red  tape.  Its  first  energy  is  bent  to 
remedying  the  condition  of  all  the  Mission 
Indians ;  later  to  improve  the  general 
conditions  in  the  Indian  service  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  sober  and  practical  people 
can  see  their  way.  The  machinery  the 
League  already  has  ;  all  it  needs  is  funds 
to  prosecute  its  work — and  no  such  work 
can  be  prosecuted  without  funds.  The 
League's  latest  campaign,  now  active, 
has  brought  about  an  official  investigation 
of  the  outrageous  application  of  the  uni- 
versally desired  "  Hair-cut  Order,"  in  the 
case  of  the  Hopi  Indians — the  well-styled 
"  People  of  Peace."  Their  agent  has 
gone  to  the  extent  of  tying  their  hands 


behind  them  with  baling  wire,  and  forcibly 
shearing  their  ancient  ceremonial  queue, 
as  precise  and  as  well-kept  as  the  queue 
that  the  Father  of  his  Country  wore. 
Not  invidiously,  but  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  not  only  true  but  important,  the 
Sequoya  League  is  "different,"  because 
directed  exclusively  by  people  that  Anouf 
Indians,  as  well  as  "  have  sympathy  "  with 
them. 

As  to  the  Warner's  Ranch  Indians, 
their  latter  state  is  far  better,  materially 
and  morally,  than  their  fijrst  All  now 
depends  on  the  working  out  and  adminis- 
tration by  the  Department  of  their  case. 
Foolish  methods  can  bring  to  naught  the 
advancement  that  has  been  gained ;  but 
as  the  Department  allows  sympathy,  and 
as  the  League  is  here,  and  will  stay  here, 
the  final  outcome  will  probably  be  a 
decisive  gain.  Meantime,  the  transposed 
Indians  are  "finding  their  feet"  faster 
than  was  expected.  Only  four  or  five  are 
"  irreconcilable."  The  more  intelligent 
and  progressive  are  glad  of  the  better 
opportunity ;  the  average  are  reconciled. 
With  the  exclusion  of  two  or  three  dis- 
reputable American  mischief  breeders 
from  the  reservation,  the  Cupeiios  will 
adjust  themselves  quickly  and  fully  to  the 
new  home. 
Los  Angeles,  Califomiat 


Love 

By  Madison  Cawein 

For  him  who  loves,  each  mounting  mom 
Breathes  melody  more  sweet  than  birds'; 

And  every  wind-stirred  flower  and  thorn 
Whispers  melodious  words: — 

Would  you  believe  that  everything 

Through  Aer  soft  voice  is  made  to  sing? 

For  her,  the  faultless  skies  of  day 

Grow  nearer  in  eternal  blue. 
Where  God  is  felt  as  wind  and  ray, 

And  seen  as  fire  and  dew: — 
Would  you  believe  that  all  the  skies 
Are  Heaven  only  through  Ats  eyes? 

For  them,  the  dreams  that  haunt  tLe  night 
With  mystic  beauty  and  romance, 

Are  presences  of  starry  light 
And  moony  radiance  : — 

Would  you  believe  this  love  that's  theirs 

Could  make  for  them  a-  universe  ? 


A  Few  Memories  of  Johannes  Brahms 

By  Sir  Charles  VilJiers  Stanford 

Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  the  foremost  living 
composer  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  Professor  of  Composition  and  Orchestral  Playing  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  com- 
positions in  the  field  of  operatic,  choral,  and  chamber  music,  for  the  orchestra  and  for  the  solo 
voice,  have  given  him  an  enviable  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  best  known  in 
thb  country  by  his  Irish  Symphony,  his  delightful  operetta  "  Shamus  O'Brien,"  and  his  Irish 
songs.  He  has  done  for  the  folk  songs  of  Ireland  what  Brahms  and  Dvofdk  have  done  for 
those  of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  and  in  this  phase  alone  of  his  musical  career  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  his  art  which  entitles  him  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  lovers  of  music. 
Two  volumes  of  Irish  vocal  melodies  arranged,  edited,  and  harmonized  by  him  are  published 
by  Boosey  &  Co.  of  this  city,  and  give— in  a  form  easily  accessible  to  the  American  amateur— 
an  intimation  of  the  scope  of  his  skill  and  genius. — The  Editors. 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  the  greatest  composers 
have  proved  to  be  very  unfruitful 
ground  for  their  biographers.  Inasmuch 
as  they  consisted  mainly  of  writing  music, 
eating,  sleeping,  and  exercise  (of  sorts  usu- 
ally the  reverse  of  sporting),  the  record  is 
meager  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  to  do  with  the  dramatic  side  of  their 
ait ;  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  there 
is  little  to  tell ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  last 
of  their  great  line,  Johannes  Brahms.  An 
article  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  upon 
this  last  of  the  giants,  which  contained 
many  interesting  personal  touches,  besides 
some  vastly  acute  criticism,  has  encour- 
aged me  to  put  down  a  few  memories, 
dating  mainly  from  his  middle  and  later 
period,  which  may  some  day  be  useful 
when  a  future  Spitta  or  Thayer  arises  to 
write  his  Life  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
future  generation.  But  there  is  nothing 
striking  about  them ;  they  are  at  best 
feeble  side-lights  upon  a  nature  which 
was  more  than  commonly  intime^  and 
which,  moreover,  was  veiled  by  a  consid- 
erable ^amount  of  purposeful  paradox. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  name 
of  Brahms  was  about  1867  ;  as  I  lived 
until  1870  in  Ireland,  out  of  the  reach  of 
practical  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
by  seven  hours'  rail  and  four  hours'  sea, 
the  lateness  of  the  date  is  not  remarkable. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  amazing 
effect  which  was  produced  upon  me  by 
hearing  the  variations  on  a  theme  of 
Handel,  or  how  much  of  my  small  pocket- 
money  I  spent  in  buying  as  many  of  his 
works  as  I  could  get.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  Schumann  article,  nor  anything  about 


him  save  his  music,  and  the  grip  it  took 
of  me  at  fifteen  has  never  relaxed  since. 
Nothing  that  was  not  inherently  sincere 
could  possibly  remain  so  lifelong  a  pos- 
session of  any  musician.  My  first  sight 
of  the  composer  himself  was  at  the  re- 
markable Schumann  Festival  given  at 
Bonn  under  the  direction  of  Joachim  in 
1873,  where  he  sat,  tawny-haired  and  clean- 
shaven, beside  his  "  second  mother,"  Clara 
Schumann.  My  first  speech  with  him  was 
at  a  dinner-party  given  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  close  of  that  Festival  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller  at  Cologne ;  but  it  was  short  and 
uninteresting;  he  was  somewhat  bored 
and  unapproachable,  and  not  (to  tell  the 
truth)  in  the  best  of  tempers.  I  had,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  of  studying  his  face, 
which  I  never  again  saw  without  the  now 
familiar  beard.  The  clean-cut,  refined 
beauty  of  his  boyish  features  had  van- 
ished, the  jowl  was  thick  and  powerful, 
and  the  mouth  rather  large  and  coarse. 
But  his  eyes,  which  were  of  an  astonish- 
ingly deep  and  luminous  violet,  were  fas- 
cinating, and  the  brow  and  head  most 
noble  in  proportion.  Without  the  least 
personal  resemblance,  his  face  had  a 
quality  in  common  with  Wagner  and 
Liszt  in  that  the  upper  half  was  very 
ideal  and  the  lower  very  human.* 

Like  many  great  men,  he  had  a  suit  of 
armor  which  he  put  on  to  meet  the 
stranger.    Tennyson  *s  armor  was  br usque- 

<  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  ima^e  that  Brahms  was  of 
Jewish  descent  A  glance  at  his  purely  Teutonic  fea- 
tures and  at  his  springing?  walk  was  enough  to  show  that 
he  had  no  Semitic  bltKxi.  His  friend  Dietrich,  of  Olden- 
burg, told  me  that  Brahms  was  an  old  Silesian  word 
si^ifying  *'  Keed."  Max  Bruch  once  roused  the  Uon  in 
hiro  at  a  supoer  by  saying,  '*  Prosit,  Abrahams  I"  and 
Ipt  in  reply  the  cnishingly  unexpected  retort,  "  Pmdt, 
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ness,  Leighton's  was  excessive  polish, 
Brahms's  could  be  downright  rudeness. 
But  all  three,  as  soon  as  their  armor  was 
put  by,  were  alike  in  one  respect — they 
were  simple  to  the  point  of  boyishness. 
Brahms  most  of  all  hated  the  lionizer, 
and  was  forever  on  the  lookout  for  him. 
Returning  one  day  from  a  walk  at  Heidel- 
berg, he  was  met  by  a  man  who  stopped 
him  and  asked  if  he  were  not  Brahms ; 
on  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  the 
stranger  expanded  into  eulogies  of  his 
compositions.  Brahms  put  on  a  puzzled 
look,  then  suddenly  said,  "  Oh,  you  must 
mean  my  brother ;  he  was  taking  a  walk 
with  me  on  the  hill  just  now,"  indicating 
where  the  mythical  relation  had  gone, 
and  the  unwelcome  celebrity-hunter  rushed 
on  up  the  hill. 

In  1877  Cambridge  University  oflEered 
him  (together  with  Joachim)  an  honorary 
degree.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  book  "  From 
Grieg  to  Brahms,"  p.  178,  has  a  remark 
about  this  which  is  erroneous,  and  is 
really  a  confusion  between  two  wholly 
distinct  events.  He  says  that  "  when  the 
University  of  Cambridge  oflEered  him  a 
degree,  suggesting  that  he  write  a  new 
work  for  the  occasion,  he  replied  that  if 
any  of  his  old  works  seemed  good  enough 
to  them  he  should  be  happy  to  receive 
the  honor,  but  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
write  one."  The  actual  facts  are  these  : 
Brahms  hesitated  long  about  visiting 
Cambridge,  and,  being  much  pressed  to 
do  so  both  by  Joachim  and  Frau  Schu- 
mann, was  almost  on  the  point  of  accept- 
ing, when,  unfortunately,  the  authorities 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  got  wind  of  the 
possible  visit,  and  announced  in  the 
"  Times  "  that  he  would  be  invited  to 
conduct  at  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts. 
This  piece  of  overzeal  wrecked  the  visit. 
The  University  did  not  ask  him  to  write 
a  new  work  for  the  occasion,  but  although 
he  would  not  come  and  could  not  be 
given  a  degree  in  absentia,  he  entrusted 
the  manuscript  score  and  parts  of  his  first 
Symphony  in  C  Minor  (which  had  then 
only  once  been  played  in  Carlsruhe)  to 
Joachim,  and  it  was  performed  together 
with  the  Schicksalslied  at  the  concert  of 
the  University  Musical  Society,  at  which 
his  presence  was  so  desired.  The  inci- 
dent to  which  Mr.  Mason  refers  was  prob- 
ably an  invitation  in  1887  to  write  a  work 
for    the    Leeds    Festival — an    institution 


which  had  hitherto  wholly  neglected  his 
compositions,  and  which  was  conducted 
by  Sullivan,  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
lack  of  sympathy  for  them.  To  this  he 
replied :  "  I  cannot  well  decide  to  promise 
you  a  new  work  for  your  Festival.  Should 
you  consider  one  or  other  of  my  existing 
works  worthy  the  honor  of  a  performance, 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure.  But  if 
this,  as  it  appears,  is  not  the  case,  how 
could. I  hope  to  succeed  this  time?  If, 
however,  the  charm  of  novelty  is  a  sine 
gild  non,  forgive  me  if  I  admit  that  I 
neither  rightly  understand  nor  greatly 
sympathize  with  such  a  distinction."  A 
very  pretty  riposte,  and  a  thoroughly  dig- 
nified specimen  of  epistolary  satire. 

The  Cambridge  performance  of  the 
C  Minor  Symphony  attracted  almost  every 
musician  of  importance  in  England,  and 
much  interest  was  excited  among  Cam- 
bridge men  by  the  curious  coincidence 
that  the  Horn  theme  in  the  introduction 
to  the  last  movement  was  nearly,  note  for 
note,  a  quotation  of  the  famous  hour- 
chimes  of  St.  Mary's  (the  University 
Church)  bells.  Brahms's  music  had  long 
been  more  deeply  appreciated  and  univer- 
sally accepted  in  England  than  in  Ger- 
many, probably  in  a  measure  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  no  serious  battle-ground  of 
Wagnerian  and  anti-Wagnerian  parties; 
the  performance  of  this  symphony  laid 
an  imperishable  keystone  to  his  fame 
among  Britons.  I  had  myself  the  curious 
good  fortune  to  compare  the  attitude  of 
an  English  and  German  audience  towards 
one  of  his  orchestral  works.  In  1875  I 
heard  within  a  few  weeks  two  perform- 
ances of  his  Serenade  in  A  (without  violins), 
first  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  at  the  Gewandhaus 
in  Leipzig.  In  London  the  enthusiasm 
was  so  great  that  two  movements  (the 
scherzo  and  the  minuet)  had  to  be  repeated. 
In  Leipzig  the  entire  work  went  literally 
without  one  hand  being  raised  to  applaud. 

A  short  time  after  the  Cambridge  per- 
formance I  had  made  my  first  collection  of 
Irish  Folk-songs,  and,  knowing  the  interest 
which  Brahms  took  in  such  work,  I  asked 
and  obtained  his  leave  to  dedicate  it  to 
him.  The  next  time  I  visited  Vienna  I 
went  with  Hans  Richter  to  see  him.  He 
opened  the  door  of  his  little  fiat  himself, 
clad  in  a  jersey  and  trousers,  and  led  us 
through  a  bare  outer  room,  and  his  bed- 
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room,  scarcely  less  bare  save  for  a  draw- 
ing of  "  Anselmo's  Grab  "  over  his  very 
short  and  stumpy  bed,  into  his  study,  a 
double  room  crammed  with  books,  music, 
and  literature  of  all  sorts.  He  greeted 
Richter  warmly,  and  when  I  was  intro- 
duced gave  me  a  most  distant  and  sus- 
picious bow.  I  bethought  me  of  the 
stranger  at  Heidelberg,  and  looked  out 
for  squalls.  I  was  quite  sure  he  was 
aware  of  who  I  was,  but  was  going  to 
measure  my  capacity  for  lion-hundng.  His 
chance  came ;  he  offered  Richter  a  cigar 
and  was  then  handing  the  box  to  me, 
when  he  snatched  it  back  with  a  curt 
"  You  are  English,  you  don't  smoke  V 
To  which  I  replied,  with  an  impertinence 
which  it  required  some  courage  to  assume. 
"  I  beg  pardon,  the  English  not  only  smoke, 
but  they  even  compose  music  sometimes," 
making  a  simultaneous  dash  after  the 
retreating  cigar-box.  For  one  moment  he 
looked  at  me  like  a  dangerous  mastiff, 
and  then  burst  out  laughing.  The  ice  was 
broken,  and  never  froze  again.  I  caught 
sight  of  some  fine  engravings,  and  he  spent 
the  best  part  of  the  morning  showing  me 
his  complete  collection  of  Piranesi,  and 
other  treasures  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  Italy  during  the  previous  summer.  He 
only  mentioned  music  once,  describing 
most  humorously  an  opera  which  he  had 
heard  at  Brescia,  which  consisted,  he 
said,  entirely  of  "  Schluss-Cadenzen," 
but  was  so  beautifully  sung  that  he  re- 
joiced in  listening  to  them  over  and  over 
again. 

Wheti  I  next  visited  Vienna  I  went  to 
see  him  without  an  appointment,  thinking 
that  I  should  surely  find  him  at  home  at 
eleven  o'clock.  But  his  housekeeper  told 
me  that  he  had  just  gone  to  dinner.  I  was 
so  astonished  that  I  said  to  her,  '*  In 
Heaven's  name,  what  time  does  Brahms 
eat  his  breakfast?"  "At  five,"  said  the 
dame;  "he does  all  his  work  before  eleven, 
and  is  out  the  rest  of  the  day."  However, 
I  fell  in  with  him  later,  and  sat  with  him 
through  a  rehearsal  of  Gluck's  "  Alceste  " 
at  the  Opera-House,  over  which  he  waxed 
enthusiastic.  His  two  favorite  haunts  in 
Vienna  were  Strauss's  Band  and  .the 
Opera.  While  there  I  heard  of  a  tremen- 
dous verbal  castigation  which  he  had 
given  at  a  restaurant  to  a  young  man  who 
thought  ^e  would  gain  his  favor  by  sneer- 
ing at  v'"' 


I  made  two  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
visit  England  after  this.  First  in  1889, 
when  his  "  Requiem  "  was  given  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  I  wrote  and  told  him  that 
if  he  would  come  to  Cambridge  via  Har- 
wich, I  would  go  to  Leeds  and  back  with 
him,  and  conceal  his  identity  from  every 
one;  but  he  was  not  to  be  stirred.  Last 
in  1893,  when  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  was  about  to  celebrate  i*s 
fiftieth  birthday.  We  wrote  orce  more, 
and  offered  him,  with  Verdi,  an  Honorary 
degree.  He  was  this  time  sorely  tempted 
and  much  touched  by  the  request,  but  he 
turned  it  off  by  saying  how  old  he  would 
seem  beside  the  everlasting  youth  of 
Verdi,  and  how  much  njcer  it  would  be  if 
I  would  go  and  take  walks  with  him  at 
Cadenabbia  instead.  Our  next  and  last 
meeting  was  in  Berlin,  the  Christmas  of 
the  famous  Jameson  Raid.  He  came  to 
conduct  his  two  Piano  Concertos  and  the 
Academic  Festival  Overture  at  a  concert 
given  by  D'Albert,  and  was  much  f^ted 
and  in  high  good  humor.  At  an  interest- 
ing dinner  party  given  by  Joachim,  at 
which  were  present  also  his  friends  Pro- 
fessor Dom,  of  Naples,  and  Von  Herz- 
ogenberg  the  composer,  an  amusingly 
characteristic  scene  occurred.  Joachim, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  was  asking  us 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  drinking  the 
health  of  the  greatest  composer,  when, 
before  he  could  say  the  name,  Brahms 
bounded  to  his  feet,  glass  in  hand,  and 
called  out,  "  Quite  right  I  Here's  Mozart's 
health  1"  and  walked  round,  clinking 
glasses  with  us  all.  His  old  hatred  of 
personal  eulogy  was  never  more  prettily 
expressed.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  dead,  and  in  this  same  house  Joachim 
was  showing  me  the  first  letter  which 
Schumann  had  written  to  him  after  their 
first  meeting  at  Dusseldorf,  with  the 
famous  sentence,  "  Das  ist  der  der  kom- 
men  musste,"  and  the  autograph  score  of 
the  first  Piano  Concerto,  which  contains 
that  most  impressive  key  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Adagio — the  words  of  the  "  Bene- 
dictus  qui  venit "  written  over  the  notes 
of  the  th'  me. 

A  most  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
personality  was  Brahms.  Humorous,  fear- 
less, far-seeing ;  sometimes  over-rough  to 
his  contemporaries,  but  a  worshiper  of 
and  worshiped  by  young  children ;  with 
a  very  noble,  generous,  and  ideal  side  to 
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his  character,  and  a  curiously  warped  and 
sensual  side  as  well.  He  could  look  like 
Jupiter  Olympus  at  one  moment  and  like 
FalstaflE  the  next,  but  the  Jupiter  never 
seemed  to  suffer  in  the  end  ;  and  assur- 
edly, if  a  man's  work  be  any  key  to  his 
real  soul,  the  last  chorale  which  he  wrote, 
the  touching  "  O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich 
lassen,"  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  type  of 
qualities  which  were  dominant  in  him. 
For  kings  and  princes  he  had  no  concern 
except  as  fellow-men.  In  that  respect  he 
resembled  Beethoven.  He  could  iafford 
to  be  intimate  with  them  because  he  was 
independent  of  them.  For  the  Meiningen 
Festival  he  stayed  at  the  castle  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  takipg  his  constitutional  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Grand 
Duke  knocked  at  his  door  at  eight,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  had  a  pleasant  walk. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Brahms;  "  I  have  taken  a 
stroll  round  the  three  neighboring  king- 
doms." While  he  was  on  the  same  visit 
he  electrified  a  state  dinner  by  an  outburst 
upon  the  attitude  of  Europe  towards  Japan. 
The  war  between  China  and  Japan  had 
just  been  declared,  and  everyone  was  dis- 
cussing the  certain  downfall  of  the  smaller 
power.  Brahms  prophesied  the  reverse, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  after  Japan  had 


beaten  China,  Europe  would  step  in,  in  its 
selfish  way,  and  prevent  her  reaping  the 
fruits  of  her  victory.  The  Grand  Duke 
reminded  him  that  Europe  had  interests 
to  safeguard,  to  which  Brahms  rapped  out 
a  sharp  retort  All  ended  peacefully,  but 
the  little  incident  served  to  prove  how 
much  more  far-sighted  a  politician  he  was 
than  many  of  his  professionally  diplo- 
matic contemporaries. 

Of  his  later  friendships  perhaps  the 
most  curiously  assorted  was  with  Hans 
von  Billow.  He  had  sufficient  insight  to 
appreciate  (what  few  did)  the  very  great 
nobility  of  the  character  of  that  most 
versatile  and  peppery  of  men.  To  any 
who  spoke  complainingly  of  him,  Brahms 
always  answered  with  a  request  to  remem- 
ber his  greater  and  unique  qualities ;  and 
certainly  Von  Biilow  repaid  him  with  a 
devotion  which  never  varied.  And  if  he 
was  sometimes  brusque  to  his  contempo- 
raries, he  could  show  in  an  eminent  degree 
a  modest  deference  to  his  seniors.  The 
last  vision  I  had  of  him  was  sitting  beside 
the  diminutive  form  of  the  aged  Menzel, 
drinking  in  like  a  keen  school-boy  every 
word  the  great  old  artist  said,  with  an 
attitude  as  full  of  unaffected  reverence  as 
of  unconscious  dignity. 


Studies  in  Colonial  Administration 

By  Alleyne  Ireland,  F.R.G.S. 
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IV. — Sarawak 


IHAD^  occasion  some  years  ago  to 
write  for  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  '*  ^  an 
article  on  **  European  Experience  with 
Tropical  Colonies."  At  its  conclusion 
are  to  be  found  the  following  lines  from 
Froude,  quoted  in  support  of  the  argument 
in  favor  of  personal  rule  in  the  tropics : 
"  Find  a  Raja  Brooke  [of  Sarawak]  if  you 
can.  .  .  .  Send  him  out  with  no  more 
instructions  than  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
gave  Sancho — to  fear  God  and  do  his 
duty.  .  .  .  The  leading  of  the  wise  few, 
the  willing  obedience  of  the  many,  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  right  action. 
Secure  this  and  you  secure  everything. 
Fail  to  secure  it,  and,  be  your  liberties  as 
wide  as  you  can  make  them,  no  success  is 
» "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  December,  1898. 


possible."  For  the  past  two  months  I 
have  been  in  Sarawak,  traveling  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  into  the  interior,  and 
working  in  Kuching,  the  capital.  At  the 
end  of  it  I  find  myself  unable  to  express 
the  high  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the 
administration  of  the  country  without  a 
fear  that  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.  With  such  knowl- 
edge of  administrative  systems  in  the 
tropics  as  may  be  gained  by  actual  obser- 
vation in  almost  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  except  the  African  Colonies,  I  can 
say  that  in  no  country  which  I  have  ever 
visited  are  there  to  be  observed  so  many 
signs  of  a  wise  and  generous  rule,  such 
abundant  indications  of  good  govethment, 
as  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  in  Sarawak. 
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The  present  Raja,  or  King,  of  Sarawak, 
is  an  Englishman,  Sir  Charles  Johnson 
Brooke,  G.C.M.G.,  head  of  an  old  county 
family,  and  a  descendant,  through  the 
female  line,  of  the  Stuarts.  The  story  of 
how  he  has  come  to  occupy  the  position 
of  absolute  monarch  over  a  territory  as 
large  as  England,  situated  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  island  of  Borneo  and  peopled  by 
Dyaks,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  reads  like  the 
wildest  fiction  rather  than  sober  historical 
fact.  In  the  years  following  the  restora- 
tion of  Java  to  the  Dutch  (a  piece  of  folly 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  British 
expansion — a  mere  act  of  grace  for  which 
England  has  never  received  the  smallest 
gratitude),  the  Malay  Archipelago  fell  into 
a  most  disturbed  condition.  Dutch  author- 
ity was  severely  shaken ;  England  was 
unwilling  to  assume  any  further  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Far  East ;  and  the  historical 
Dutch  policy  of  fomenting  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  native  governments,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  general  opposition  to 
white  rule,  bore  abundant  fruit.  Into  this 
part  of  the  world  came,  in  the  thirties, 
James  Brooke,  a  young  military  officer  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  had  retired 
from  the  service  after  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  Burmese  War  of  1824,  and  who 
had  been  rendered  independent  by  inherit- 
ing a  large  fortune  from  his  father  in 
1835.  Inspired  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
adventure,  Brooke  determined,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  general  condition  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  life  of  the 
native  Borneans.  His  original  intention 
was  to  secure  his  footing  by  means  of 
trade,  and  then  to  work  on  the  minds  of 
the  native  rulers.  The  ambition  of  wealth 
he  never  had  for  a  moment ;  and,  indeed, 
he  subsequently  spent  the  whole  of  his 
large  private  fortune  on  his  reform  schemes 
in  Sarawak. 

Writing  of  the  objects  he  had  at  heart 
Brooke  said :  "  It  is  a  grand  experiment, 
which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  bestow  a  bless- 
ing on  these  poor  people  ;  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  shall  bless  me.  If  it  please 
God  to  permit  me  to  give  a  stamp  to  this 
country  which  shall  last  after  1  am  no 
more,  I  shall  have  lived  a  life  which  em- 
perors might  envy.  If  by  dedicating  my- 
self to  the  task  I  am  able  to  introduce 
better  customs  and  settled  laws,  and  to 
raise  the  feeling  of  the  people  so  that  their 


rights  can  never  in  future  be  wantonly 
infringed,  I  shall  indeed  be  content  and 
happy."  But  on  his  arrival  in  Borneo  he 
found  a  condition  of  affairs  which,  while 
rendering  his  original  plan  of  action  im- 
possible, led  to  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties along  another  line,  and  to  the  ful- 
filment of  his  hopes. 

At  the  time  of  Brooke's  arrival  in  Borneo 
the  territory  of  Sarawak  was  under  the 
rule  of  Omar  AH,  the  Malay  Sultan  of 
Brunei,  but  its  affairs  were  actually  admin- 
istered by  the  Sultan's  uncle.  Raja  Muda 
Hassim^  On  reaching  Sarawak  it  was 
learned  that  a  formidable  rebellion  had 
been  in  progress  for  jnore  than  three 
years,  and  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
peace.  So  evil  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  that  Hassim  entreated  Brooke  to 
remain  in  the  country  and  take  over  the 
government,  offering  him  as  a  reward  all 
the  trade  of  the  place.  This  proposal 
was  declined,  but  Brooke  offered  to  give 
what  aid  he  could  to  bring  the  civil  war 
to  an  end;  and,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force  of  Europeans,  he 
.actually  succeeded,  after  a  few  months' 
fighting,  in  restoring  peace.  His  first  task, 
on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  was  to 
prevent  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  sur- 
rendered rebels,  and  in  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  reward  conferred  on  Brooke  for 
his  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  was 
a  mere  permission  to  trade  with  the  people. 
Although  this  was  a  very  small  matter,  it 
was  accepted  without  complaint;  and 
there  matters  might  have  rested  had  it 
not  been  for  an  incident  which  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Sarawak. 
The  Governor  of  Sarawak  under  the  Raja 
Muda  Hassim  was  a  Malay  chief  named 
Makota;  and  the  recent  rebellion  had 
been  largely  brought  about  by  his  mis- 
government.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  Brooke  took  every  legitimate  means 
of  increasing  his  influence  with  the  Raja 
Muda,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  inten 
tion  of  securing  improvement  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  when  it  became  evident  to 
Makota  that  Brooke  was  supplanting  him 
in  the  counsels  of  the  State  he  commenced 
a  series  of  underhand  attacks  on  Brooke's 
influence,  and  these  failing,  he  finally 
attempted  to  poison   the  whole  English 

*  Raja  Muda  is  the  Malay  equivalent  for  Heir  Ap- 
parent. 
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community.  Through  the  indiscretion  of 
a  subordinate  the  plot  was  discovered; 
and  Brooke  immediately  brought  matters 
to  a  head  by  laying  the  facts  before  the 
Raja  Muda  and  demanding  that  justice 
should  be  done.  The  affair  ended  in  the 
degradation  of  Makota  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Brooke  as  Governor  of  Sarawak 
in  his  place.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Brooke  rule  in  Sarawak.  The  grant 
of  the  Governorship  was  approved  by  the 
Sultan,  and,  after  some  years,  arrange- 
ments were  made  under  which  the  Sultan 
conferred  the  Government  of  Sarawak  in 
perpetuity  on  Sir  James  Brooke  (he  was 
created  a  K.C.B.  by  the  late  Queen  in 
1848),  and  in  1863  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  formally  recognized  by 
the  British  Government 

Five  years  later  the  first  Raja  Brooke 
died.  His  biographer.  Sir  Spencer  St 
John,  tells  us  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  the  Raja  wrote:  "  In  spite  of  trials 
and  anxieties,  calumny  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, I  have  been  a  happy  man,  and  can 
pillow  my  head  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
well-spent  life  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
a  good  cause.*'  The  Raja  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew.  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
G.C.M.G.,  who  is  still  at  the  head  of  the 
State. 

It  became  clear  as  soon  as  the  new 
King  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
that  he  intended  to  adopt  as  his  model 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
late  Raja.  As  early  as  1870  the  present 
Raja  published  in  the  Sarawak  "  Gazette  " 
his  views  as  to  the  method  of  government 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  people. 
This  early  pronouncement  of  policy  was 
drawn  forth  by  a  rumor  which  had  reached 
the  Raja's  ear  that  certain  persons 
regarded  with  disfavor  his  intention  of 
presiding  as  Chief  Justice  at  the  sittings 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  condition  of  civilization  with  which 
we  are  familiar  the  idea  of  a  king  or 
president  fulfilling  judicial  functions  is 
repugnant  to  the  public  sense  of  the  true 
attributes  of  a  judiciary.  But  the  condi- 
tions in  Borneo  are  absolutely  different; 
and  the  oriental  mind  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  the  highest  judicial  and 
executive  functions  being  combined  in  one 
person,  is  familiar  in  fact  with  no  other 
system.  The  Raja  expressed  himself  as 
follows  on  the  point — and  it  may  well  be 


noted  that  the  liberal  view  he  advances 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  races  is  one  which  we 
have  persuaded  ourselves,  through  a  per- 
verted application  of  history,  to  be  the 
monopoly  of  those  peoples  who  live  under 
republican  institutions.  "Our  chief  suc- 
cess," he  says,  "  has  been  owing  to  the 
good  feeling  existing  between  ruler  and 
people,  brought  about  by  there  being  no 
impediments  between  them ;  and  the  non- 
success  of  European  Government  gener- 
ally in  dealing  with  Asiatics  is  caused  by 
the  want  of  sympathy  and  knowledge 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the  reason 
being  the  distance  and  unapproachableness 
of  the  leader.  If  I  am  to  exclude  mjrself 
from  court  I  must  necessarily  withdraw 
myself  from  hearing  the  complaints,  either 
serious  or  petty,  of  my  people,  who  would 
then  be  justified  in  drawing  an  unsatis- 
factory and  unhappy  comparison  between 
myself  and  my  uncle,  who  was  de  facto  the 
slave  of  his  people,  and  left  the  country 
under  my  charge  expecting  me  to  carry 
out  his  policy." 

The  organization  of  the  government 
of  Sarawak  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  At 
the  head  of  everything  is  the  Raja,  a 
monarch  more  completely  autocratic  than 
any  other  in  the  world,  since  for  him  the 
two  great  restraining  forces  of  absolute 
monarchy — the  existence  of  turbulent  anti- 
dynastic  factions  and  the  very  strong 
influence  which  is  always  exerted  by  a 
powerful  hereditary  nobility — do  not  exist 
The  government,  then,  is  purely  despotic 
in  form.  But  it  is  a  despotism  which  has 
shown  itself,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
of  the  most  benevolent  kind,  inspired  by 
motives  of  the  most  sincere  unselfishness, 
and  guided  ever  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
advance  the  true  interests  of  the  people, 
even  when  the  pursuance  of  such  aims 
has  involved,  as  has  very  frequently  been 
the  case,  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  ruler. 

The  form  of  administration  has  grown 
up  with  the  country,  and  is  such  as  the 
experience  of  half  a  century  has  shown  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  local  conditions. 
There  are  two  State  Councils — the  Gen- 
eral Council  and  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  former  consists  of  the  Raja,  and  of 
the  following  government  servants,  native 
and  European,  who  are  all  members  ex 
officio : — the  Divisional  Residents,  the  Res- 
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idents  of  the  Second  Class,  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Forces,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Principal  Medical  OflScer,  the  Datus\ 
and  all  native  chiefs  holding  office  under 
the  Government  This  body  meets  once 
in  three  years,  unless  specially  sum- 
moned for  specific  reasons.  Its  functions 
are  of  a  purely  advisory  or  consultative 
nature,  and  the  Council  was,  in  fact, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Raja  informed  of  the  general  condition  of 
public  opinion  in  the  country  districts 
and  out-stations,  and  of  advising  him  in 
regard  to  any  important  changes  which  it 
might  be  proposed  to  make  in  the  general 
policy  of  administration.  On  the  occas- 
ions of  these  triennial  meetings  the  Raja 
makes  what  is  practically  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  reviewed;  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  Council  also  speak. 

The  General  Council  serves  its  purpose 
admirably,  since  it  keeps  all  the  members 
of  the  administration  in  touch  with  the 
Raja  and  with  one  another ;  and  it  con- 
tributes greatly  to  that  state  of  good  feel- 
ing between  natives  and  Europeans  which 
is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
Sarawak  State.  It  is,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Council  which  really  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  This  Council 
consists  of  the  Raja,  the  Resident  of  the 
First  Division,  and  the  four  Datus.  It  is 
provided  that  the  European  members 
must  never  outnumber  the  native  mem- 
bers. The  General  Council  meets  once 
a  month,  and  all  proposed  laws  are  laid 
before  it,  as  well  as  such  administrative 
matters  as  are  not  of  a  purely  routine 
nature.  In  order  to  endow  this  brief  de- 
scription of  a  unique  Legislature  with 
some  degree  of  reality  I  print  here  the 
official  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Sarawak 
Supreme  Council  which  was  held  just 
before  my  arrival  in  the  country : 

SUPREME   COUNCIL. 

The  Resident's  Office,  Kuching,  9th  August,  1902. 
Present , 
His  Highness  the  Raja,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Resident  of  the    First  Division  (the 
Honorable  C.  A.  Bampfjrlde). 
The  Datu  Bandar  (Haji  Bua  Hassan). 
The  Datu  Muda  (Abang  Mohamad  Kassim). 

*  There  are  four  Datus— the  Datu  Bandar,  or  Senior 
Chief;  the  I>atu  Muda,  or  Junior  Chief;  the  Datu 
Hakim,  or  Chief  Mohammedan  Magistrate,  and  the 
Datu  Emaum,  who  is  the  head  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion  ia  Smwak. 


The  Datu  Hakim  (Haji  Mohamad  Ali). 

The  Datu  Emaum  (Haji  Amin). 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  convened  this 
day.  His  Highness  the  Raja  informed  the 
Members  he  had  what  he  considered  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  lay  before  them  in  reference  to 
the  future  supply  of  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses. At  present  large  quantities  of  different 
kinds  of  woods  were  bein^  felled  immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  town  for  export : 
and  a  trade  had  sprung  up  which  threatened 
to  despoil  the  forests  of  all  the  best  and  most 
useful  woods  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  growing  town.  At  this  end  of  the  State, 
where  so  much  wood  is  now  beinp^  worked  for 
export,  the  country  is  comparatively  narrow, 
bemg  only  a  few  miles  in  depth  to  the  bound- 
ary with  Netherlands  territory ;  and  in  this 
narrow  strip  of  land  large  quantities  of  valu- 
able timber  have  also  t^en  destroyed  by  gen- 
erations of  Dyak  farming.  What  there  is  left 
should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible  for 
local  use,  for  were  these  woods,  even  the  com- 
monest of  them,  once  worked  out,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  and  the  neighborhood  would 
be  put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience. 

His  Highness  now  proposed  that  all  woods 
in  the  forests  lying  between  Taniong  Datu 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadong  River  shall 
be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  after  six  months  from  the  present 
date  the  exportation  of  timber  from  any  port 
within  the  above  mentioned  limits  shall  be 
prohibited. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

No  other  matters  were  brought  forward. 

F.  H.  IJALLAS, 

Acting  Clerk  of  Supreme  Council. 

The  above  is  probably  the  first  report 
of  a  meeting  of  a  Borneo  Legislature 
which  has  ever  been  printed  in  the  United 
States ;  but,  in  view  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  southeastern  Asia,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  it  will  also  be  the  last 

For  administrative  purposes  Sarawak 
is  split  up  into  divisions  under  the  charge 
of  Residents.  These  officers  are  assisted 
by  one  or  more  Englishmen  and  by  a 
small  staff  of  natives.  The  duties  of  the 
Resident  are  manifold.  He  must  see  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  to  public  works, 
and  so  on  ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  be  at 
all  times  accessible  to  the  people.  The 
Dyaks  have  the  strongest  objection  to 
doing  the  smallest  thing  without  first 
indulging  in  long  and  tedious  palavers. 
The  discussion  about  the  business  itself 
may  occupy,  perhaps,  ten  minutes;  but  it 
must  be  preceded  by  an  almost  intermi- 
nable interchange  of  polite  nothings. 
These  interviews,  however,  are  a  most 
important  element  in  the  administrative 
system,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
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that  the  average  Dyak  had  rather  submit, 
after  due  palaver  had  and  obtained,  to 
some  important  measure  of  which  he 
himself  disapproved,  than  acquiesce  in  the 
most  trivial  matter  of  obvious  utility  with- 
out being  afforded  a  chance  of  talking 
with  the  Government  officer  for  hours 
about  the  monsoon,  or  the  best  shape  for 
a  boat's  prow,  or  the  proper  color  to  be 
worn  if  a  certain  relative  (presently  in 
robust  health)  should  chance  to  die. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  admin- 
istrative methods  of  Sarawak  is  the  em- 
phasis laid  by  the  Raja  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  closest  personal  rela- 
tions between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  the  subordination  to  this  end  of  mere 
clerical  work. 

Thus  it  happens  that  although  the  stu- 
dent finds  in  Sarawak  a  very  small  amount 
of  official  literature,  yet  he  observes  that 
each  official  is  intimately  conversant  with 
all  the  affairs  of  his  district,  can  tell  you 
the  history  of  almost  every  family,  knows 
everybody  by  sight  and  nearly  everybody 
by  name,  and  is  prepared  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  talk  to  one  about  the  approach- 
ing marriage  of  a  daughter,  to  another 
about  the  prospect  of  a  successful  gutta 
expedition  into  the  interior. 

All  officials  in  Sarawak  are  chosen  per- 
sonally by  the  Raja  on  the  occasions  of 
his  visits  to  England ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that,  with  two  exceptions  (a  Scotch- 
man and  a  Frenchman)  every  man  in  the 
service  is  an  Englishman.  There  is  this 
further  fact  worthy  of  record  that,  whether 
it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  or 
not,  the  population  of  Sarawak  does  not 
include  a  Jew  or  a  lawyer. 

That  Sarawak  has  prospered  greatly 
under  its  present  ruler  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 

Sarawak.  1870.  1901. 

Value  of  foreign  imports. ^1,328,963  $4,404,000 
Value  of  foreign  exports.   1,494,241     5,900,000 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  increase 
disclosed  in  the  above  figures  is  apparent 
rather  than  real,  and  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  ;  but  even  allow- 
ing for  that,  the  foreign  trade  of  Sarawak 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1901 
were :  Gold,  $1,246,1 14  ;  pepper,  $1,477,- 
499  ;  gutta  and  india-rubber,  $1,222,382; 
and  sago-fiour,  $559,723  ;  which  together 


represented    three-quarters   of   the  total 
value  of  exports. 

In  the  import  trade  rice  is  by  far  the 
most  important  item,  being  represented  in 
1901  by  a  value  of  $750,000,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  total  value  of  imports.  Other  itenos 
were  cloth  of  various  kinds,  $537,895 ;  to- 
bacco, $184,000;  opium,  $172,000;  kero- 
sene oil,  $122,866 ;  and  sugar,  $105,067. 

The  future  prosperity  of  Sarawak  ap- 
pears to  be  well  assured.  Valuable  gold 
deposits  exist,  and  these  are  being  worked 
by  the  Borneo  Company,  Limited,  which, 
if  it  has  wasted  twenty  years  in  finding 
out  the  value  of  its  properties  in  Sarawak, 
is  now  making  up  for  lost  time  by  intro- 
ducing the  most  modem  mining  machin- 
ery and  by  employing  a  competent  staff 
of  scientific  men  to  carry  out  its  plans. 
As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  the 
pepper  and  sago  of  Sarawak  command 
the  highest  price  in  the  open  market ;  and 
the  df  mand  for  these  commodities  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  is  important  to 
realize,  in  this  connection,  that  nearly  all 
the  labor  of  the  country  is  performed  by 
Chinese  immigrants,  the  native  Dyak  and 
Malay  population  being  quite  useless  for 
industrial  purposes,  from  strong  disinclina- 
tion to  steady  work  of  any  kind. 

The  impression  of  the  country  which  I 
carry  away  with  me  is  that  of  a  land  full 
of  contentment  and  prosperity,  a  land  in 
which  neither  the  native  nor  the  white 
man  has  pushed  his  views  of  life  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  but  where  each  has 
been  willing  to  yield  to  the  other  some- 
thing of  his  extreme  conviction.  There 
has  been  here  a  tacit  understanding  on 
both  sides  that  those  qualities  which  can 
alone  insure  the  permanence  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in  the 
white  man  and  not  in  the  native ;  and  the 
final  control  remains,  therefore,  in  Euro- 
pean hands,  although  every  opportunity 
is  taken  of  consulting  the  natives  and  of 
benefiting  by  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people. 

Nothing  could  better  serve  to  exhibit 
at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
a  despotic  form  of  government  than  the 
present  condition  of  Sarawak,  for  if  it  be 
true  that  the  wisdom,  tolerance,  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  present  Raja  have  molded 
the  country  to  the  extraordinary  state  of 
tranquil  prosperity  which  it  now  enjoys, 
the  power  of  an  unwise  or  wicked  ruler 
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to  throw  the  country  back  into  a  condi- 
tion of  barbarism  must  be  admitted  as  a 
necessary  corollary.  The  advent  of  such 
a  ruler  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  The  succession  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  British  Government ;  and  the 
Raja  Muda,  Charles  Vyner  Brooke,  has 
been  educated  with  the  fact  of  his  even- 
tual inheritance  of  the  throne  constantly 
in  view.     The  future  rulers  of  Sarawak 


will  no  doubt  be  as  carefully  trained  ;  and 
if  the  wise  custom  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, of  assigning  to  the  Heir  Apparent 
responsible  administrative  duties  in  the 
country  districts,  is  continued  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Brooke  rule  in 
Sarawak  will  confer  in  the  future  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past  the  greatest  benefits  upon 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Kuching,  Sarawak,  Boraeo. 


The   Forest' 

By  Stewart  Edward  White 

Author  of  "  The  Blazed  Trail/*  "  Conjuror's  House,"  etc 

Chapter  XVIII — The  Man  who  Walks  by  Moonlight 

He  called  Black  Beaver 


WE  had  been  joined  on  the  River 
by  friends — "  Doug,"  who  never 
fished  more  than  forty  rods  from 
camp,  and  was  always  inventing  water- 
gauges,  patent  indicators,  and  other  things, 
and  who  wore  in  his  soft  slouch  hat  so 
many  brilliant  trout-flies  that  he  irresist- 
ibly reminded  you  of  flower-^^cked 
Ophelia;  "  Dinnis,"  who  was  large  and 
good-natured  and  bubbling  and  popular ; 
Johnny,  whose  wide  eyes  looked  for  the 
first  time  on  the  woods  life,  and  whose 
awestruck  soul  concealed  itself  behind 
assumptions ;  "  Jim,"  six  feet  tall  and 
three  feet  broad,  with  whom,  the  season 
before,  1  had  penetrated  to  Hudson  Bay ; 
and,  finally,  "  Doc,"  tall,  granite,  experi- 
enced, the  best  fisherman  that  ever  hit 
the  River.  With  these  were  Indians. 
Buckshot,  a  little  Indian  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  English ;  Johnnie  Challdn, 
a  half-breed  Indian,  ugly,  furtive,  an 
efficient  man  about  camp ;  and  Tawabin- 
isdy  himself.  This  was  an  honor  due  to 
the  presence  of  Doc  Tawabinisdy  ap- 
proved of  Doc.  That  was  all  there  was 
to  say  about  it 

After  a  few  days,  inevitably,  the  ques- 
tion of  Kawigama  came  up.  Billy, 
Johnnie  Challan,  and  Buckshot  squatted 
in  a  semicircle,  and  drew  diagrams  in  the 
soft  dirt  with  a  stick.  Tawabinisdy  sat  on 
a  log  and  overlooked  the  proceedings. 
Finally  he  spoke. 

"  Tawabinisdy  "  (they  always  gave  him 
his  full  title ;  we  called  him  Tawdb)  "  tell 
me  lake  you  find  he  no  Kawigama,"  trans- 
"  *  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


lated  Buckshot 
Lake." 

"  Ask  him  if  he'll  take  us  to  Kawigama," 
I  requested. 

Tawabinisdy  looked  very  doubtful. 

"  Come  on,  Tawib,"  urged  Doc,  nodding 
at  him  vigorously.  "  Don't  be  a  clam. 
We  won't  take  anybody  else  up  there." 

The  Indian  probably  did  not  compre- 
hend the  words,  but  he  liked  Doc. 

"  A'  right,"  he  pronounced,  laboriously. 

Buckshot  explained  to  us  his  plans. 

"Tawabinisiy  tell  me,"  said  he,  "he 
don'  been  to  Kawigama  seven  year.  To- 
morrow he  go  blaze  trail.  Nex'  day  we 
go." 

"  How  would  it  be  if  one  or  two  of  us 
went  with  him  to-morrow  to  see  how  he 
does  it  ?"  asked  Jim. 

Buckshot  looked  at  us  strangely. 

"  /don't  want  to  follow  him,"  he  replied, 
with  a  significant  simplicity.  '•  He  run 
like  a  deer." 

"  Buckshot,"  said  I,  pursuing  the  inevi- 
table linguistics,  "  what  does  Kawigama 
mean  ?" 

Buckshot  thought  for  quite  two  minutes. 
Then  he  drew  a  semicircle. 

"  Wat  you  call  dat  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Crescent,  like  moon  ?  half  circle?  horse- 
shoe ?  bow  ?"  we  proposed. 

Buckshot  shook  his  head  at  each  sug 
gestion.  He  made  a  wriggling  mark,  then 
a  wide  sweep,  then  a  loop. 

"All  d'ose,"  said  he,  "w'at  you  call 
him  ?" 

"  Curve  I"  we  cried. 

"  Ah  hah,"  assented  Buckshot,  satisfied. 
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"Buckshot,"  we. went  on,  "what  does 
*  Tawabinisdy  '  mean  ?" 

"  Man -who -travels -by -moonlight,"  he 
replied,  promptly. 

The  following  morning  Tawabinisdy 
departed,  carrying  a  lunch  and  a  hand  ax. 
At  four  o'clock  he  was  back,  sitting  on  a 
log  and  smoking  a  pipe.  In  the  mean- 
time we  had  made  up  our  party. 

Tawabinisay  himself  had  decided  that 
the  two  half-breeds  must  stay  at  home. 
He  wished  to  share  his  secret  only  with 
his  own  tribesman.  The  fiat  grieved 
Billy,  for  behold  he  had  already  put  in 
much  time  on  this  very  search,  and  natu- 
rally desired  to  be  in  at  the  finish.  Dick, 
too,  wanted  to  go,  but  him  we  decided  too 
young  and  light  for  a  fast  march.  Dinnis 
had  to  leave  the  River  in  a  day  or  so ; 
Johnnie  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the 
tramp,  although  he  concealed  his  doubt — 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction — under  a 
variety  of  excuses.  Jim  and  Doc  would 
go,  of  course.     There  remained  Doug. 

We  found  that  individual  erecting  a 
rack  of  many  projecting  arms — like  a 
Greek  warrior's  trophy — at  the  precise 
spot  where  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  would  strike  it.  On  the  projecting 
arms  he  purposed  hanging  his  wet 
clothes. 

"  Doug,"  said  we,  "  do  you  want  to  go 
to  Kawigama  to-morrow  ?" 

Doug  turned  on  us  a  sardonic  eye. 
He  made  no  direct  answer,  but  told  the 
following  story : 

"  Once  upon  a  time.  Judge  Carter  was 
riding  through  a  rural  district  in  Virginia. 
He  stopped  at  a  negro's  cabin  to  get  his 
direction.  *  Uncle,'  said  he,  *  can  you 
direct  me  to  Colonel  Thompson's  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  sah,"  replied  the  negro ;  *  yo' 
goes  down  this  yah  road  'bout  two  mile 
till  yo'  comes  to  an  ol'  ailm  tree,  and  then 
yo'  tu'ns  sha'p  to  th'  right  down  a  lane  fo' 
'bout  a  qua'ter  of  a  mile.  Thah  you  sees 
a  big  white  house.  Yo'  wants  to  go 
through  th'  ya'd,  to  a  paf  that  takes  you 
a  spell  to  a  gate.  Yo'  follows  that  road 
to  th'  lef  till  yo'  comes  to  three  roads 
goin'  up  a  hill ;  and,  jedge,  //  dorC  mattah 
which  one  of  them  thah  roads  yo"  take,  yo* 
sure  gets  lost  anyway  j*  " 

Then  Doug  turned  placidly  back  to  the 
construction  of  his  trophy. 

We  interpreted  this  as  an  answer,  and 
made  up  an  outfit  for  five. 


The  following  morning  at  six  o'clock 
we  were  under  way.  Johnnie  Challdn 
ferried  us  across  the  river  in  two  install- 
ments. We  waved  our  hands  and  plunged 
through  the  brush  screen. 

Thenceforth  it  was  walk  half  an  hour, 
rest  five  minutes,  with  almost  the  regular- 
ity of  clockwork.  We  timed  the  Indians 
secretly,  and  found  they  varied  by  hardly 
a  minute  from  absolute  fidelity  to  this 
schedule.  We  had  at  first,  of  course,  to 
gain  the  higher  level  of  the  hills,  but 
Tawabinisdy  had  the  day  before  picked 
out  a  route  that  mounted  as  easily  as  the 
country  would  allow,  and  through  a  hard- 
wood forest  free  of  underbrush.  Briefly 
indicated,  our  way  led  first  through  the 
big  trees  and  up  the  hills,  then  behind 
a  great  cliff  knob  into  a  creek  valley, 
through  a  quarter-mile  of  bottom-land 
thicket,  then  by  an  open  strip  to  the  first 
little  lake.  This  we  ferried  by  means  of 
the  bark  canoe  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  Tawabinisdy. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  thus 
passed  four  lakes.  Throughout  the  entire 
distance  to  Kawigama  were  the  fresh  ax- 
blazes  the  Indian  had  made  the  day 
before.  These  were  neither  so  frequent 
nor  as  plainly  cut  as  a  white  man's  trail, 
but  each  represented  a  pause  long  enough 
for  the  clip  of  an  ax.  In  addition,  the 
trail  had  been  made  possible  for  a  canoe. 
That  meant  the  cutting  out  of  overhang- 
ing branches  wherever  they  might  catch 
the  bow  of  the  craft.  In  the  thicket  a 
little  road  had  been  cleared,  and  the 
brush  had  been  piled  on  either  side.  To 
an  unaccustomed  eye  it  seemed  the  work 
of  two  days  at  least.  Yet  Tawabinisdy 
had  picked  out  his  route,  cleared  and 
marked  it  thus,  skirted  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  we  were  able  to  traverse  in  the 
canoe,  and  had  returned  to  the  River  in 
less  time  than  we  consumed  in  merely 
reaching  the  Lake  itself  I  Truly,  as  Buck- 
shot said,  he  must  have  "  run  like  a  deer." 

Tawabinisiy  has  a  delightful  grin  which 
he  displays  when  pleased  or  good-humored 
or  puzzled  or  interested  or  comprehend- 
ing, just  as  a  dog  sneezes  and  ^Tinkles 
up  his  nose  in  like  case.  He  is  essentially 
kind-hearted.  If  he  likes  you  and  ap- 
proves of  you,  he  tries  to  teach  you,  to 
help  you,  to  show  you  things.  But  he 
never  offers  to  do  any  part  of  your  work, 
and  on  the  march  he  never  looks  back  to 
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see  if  you  are  keeping  up.  You  can 
shout  at  him  until  you  are  black  in  the 
face,  but  never  will  he  pause  until  rest 
time.  Then  he  squats  on  his  heels,  lights 
his  pipe — and  grins. 

fiuckshot  adored  him.  This  opportu- 
nity of  traveling  with  him  was  an  epoch. 
He  drank  in  eagerly  the  brief  remarks  of 
his  "  old  man,"  and  detailed  them  to  us 
with  solemnity,  prefaced  always  by  his 
"  Tawabinisdy  tell  me."  Buckshot  is 
of  the  better  class  of  Indian  himself,  but 
occasionally  he  is  puzzled  by  the  woods 
noises.  Tawabinisdy  never.  As  we  cooked 
lunch,  we  heard  the  sound  of  steady  foot- 
steps in  the  forest— /tf/;  then  a  pause — 
then/tf/;  just  like  a  deer  browsing.  To 
make  sure,  I  inquired  of  Buckshot: 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

Buckshot  listened  a  moment 

"  Deer,"  said  he,  decisively ;  then,  not 
because  he  doubted  his  own  judgment, 
but  from  habitual  deference,  he  turned  to 
where  Tawabinisdy  was  frying  things. 

"  Qwaw  ?"  he  inquired. 

Tawabinisdy  never  even  looked  up. 

"  Adjf-domo  "  (squirrel),  said  he. 

We  looked  at  each  other  incredulously. 
It  sounded  like  a  deer.  It  did  not  sound 
in  the  least  hke  a  squirrel.  An  experi- 
enced Indian  had  pronounced  it  a  deer. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  squirrel. 

We  approached  Kawdgama  by  way  of 
a  gradual  slope  clothed  with  a  beautiful 
beech  and  maple  forest  whose  trees  were 
the  tallest  of  those  species  I  have  ever 
seen.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the 
shore.  There  was  no  abrupt  bursting  in 
on  Kawdgama  through  screens  of  leaves ; 
we  entered  leisurely  to  her  presence  by 
way  of  an  antechamber  whose  spacious- 
ness permitted  no  vulgar  surprises.  After 
a  time  we  launched  the  canoe  from  a 
natural  dock  afforded  by  a  cedar  root,  and 
so  stood  ready  to  cross  to  our  permanent 
camp.  But  first  we  drew  our  knives  and 
erased  from  a  giant  birch  the  half-grown- 
over  name  of  the  banker  Clement 

There  seems  to  me  little  lise  in  telling 
you  that  Kawigama  is  about  four  miles 
long  by  a  mile  wide,  is  shaped  like  a 
crescent  and  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  high  hills ;  nor  that  its  water  is  so 
transparent  that  the  bottom  is  visible 
until  it  fades  into  the  sheer  blackness  of 
depth ;  nor  that  it  is  alive,  with  trout ;  nor 
that  its  silence  is  the  silence  of  a  vast 


solitude,  so  that  always,  even  at  daybreak 
or  at  high  midday,  it  seems  to  be  late 
afternoon.  That  would  convey  little  to 
you.  I  will  inform  you  quite  simply  that 
Kawdgama  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  wilderness  lake,  that  it  is  as  the 
Lord  made  it,  and  that  we  had  a  good 
time. 

Did  you  ever  fish  with  the  fly  from  a 
birch-bark  canoe  on  absolutely  still  water? 
You  do  not  seem  to  move.  But  far  below 
you,  gliding,  silent,  ghost-like,  the  bottom 
slips  beneath.  Like  a  weather-vane  in  an 
imperceptible  current  of  air,  your  bow  turns 
to  right  or  left  in  apparent  obedience  to 
the  mere  will  of  your  companion.  And 
the  flies  drop  softly  like  down.  Then  the 
silence  becomes  sacred.  You  whisper — 
although  there  is  no  reason  for  your  whis- 
pering; you  move  cautiously  lest  your 
reel  scrape  the  gunwale.  An  inadvertent 
click  of  the  paddle  is  a  profanation.  The 
only  creatures  in  all  God's  world  possess- 
ing the  right  to  utter  aloud  a  single  sylla- 
ble are  the  loon  far  away,  and  the  winter 
wren  near  at  hand.  Even  the  trout  fight 
grimly,  without  noise,  their  white  bodies 
flashing  far  down  in  the  dimness. 

Hour  after  hour  we  stole  here  and 
there  like  conspirators.  Where  showed 
the  circles  of  a  fish's  rise,  thither  crept  we 
to  drop  a  fly  on  their  center  as  in  the 
bull's  eye  of  a  target  The  trout  seemed 
to  linger  near  their  latest  capture,  so  often 
we  would  catch  one  exactly  where  we  had 
seen  him  break  water  some  Ijttle  time 
before.  In  this  was  the  charm  of  the  still 
hunt  Shoal  water,  deep  water,  it  seemed 
all  the  same  to  our  fortunes.  The  lake 
was  full  of  fish,  and  beautiful  fish  they 
were,  with  deep  glowing  bronze  bellies, 
and  all  of  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight  The  lake  had  not  been 
fished.  Probably  somewhere  in  those 
black  depths  over  one  of  the  bubbling 
springholes  that  must  feed  so  cold  and 
clear  a  body  of  water,  are  big  fellows 
lying,  and  probably  the  crafty  minnow  or 
spoon  might  lure  them  out  But  we  were 
satisfied  with  our  game. 

At  other  times  we  paddled  here  and 
there  in  exploration  of  coves,  inlets,  and 
a  tiny  little  brook  that  flowed  westward 
from  a  reed  marsh  to  join  another  River 
running  parallel  to  our  own. 

The  Indians  had  erected  a  huge  lean-to 
of  birch  bark,  from  the  ribs  of  which  hung 
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clothes  and  the  little  bags  of  food.  The 
cooking  fire  was  made  in  front  of  it 
between  two  giant  birch-trees.  At  eve- 
ning the  light  and  heat  reflected  strongly 
beneath  the  shelter,  leaving  the  forest  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  To  the  very  edge 
of  mystery  crowded  the  strange  woods 
noises,  the  eerie  influences  of  the  night, 
like  wolves  afraid  of  the  blaze.  We  felt 
them  hovering,  vague,  huge,  dreadful,  just 
outside  the  circle  of  safety  our  fire  had 
traced  about  us.      The  cheerful  flames 


were  dancing  familiars  who  cherished  for 
us  the  home  feeling  in  the  middle  of  a 
wilderness. 

Two  days  we  lingered,  then  took  the 
back  track.  A  little  after  noon  we  arrived 
at  the  camp,  empty  save  for  Johnny 
Challdn.  Towards  dark  the  fishermen 
straggled  in.  Time  had  been  paid  them 
in  familiar  coinage.  They  had  demanded 
only  accustomed  toll  of  the  days,  but  we 
had  returned  laden  with  strange  and  glit- 
tering memories.^ 


THE   END 


W 


Diagnosing  Insanity  at  Sight^ 

By  Stephen  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


'HAT!  Do  you  affirm  that 
vou  can  diagnose  insanity  at 
sight?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  calm,  dignified,  but 
emphatic  response. 

This  question  was  put  by  John  Van 
Buren,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  The  occasion  was  remarkable 
for  the  intense  popular  interest  in  the 
results  of  the  trial,  the  scientific  questions 
involved,  and  the  eminence  of  the  now 
historical  personages  engaged  in  its  man- 
agement. This  occasion  was  the  trial  of 
William  Freeman,  a  negro,  for  the  murder 
of  the  Van  Ness  family  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  March,  1846. 
The  frightful  tragedy  was  thus  described 
in  a  local  paper : 

William  Freeman,  a  negro,  a  native  of 
Auburn,  who  has  recently  been  discharged 
after  five  years'  confinement  in  the  States 
Prison,  having  provided  himself  with  weapons 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  John  G.  Van  Ness, 
m  the  suburbs  of  Auburn,  and  there,  without 
notice  and  without  any  apparent  motive,  slew 
Mr.  Van  Ness,  a  wealthy  and  worthy  citizen, 
Mrs.  Van  Ness,  her  sleeping  infant,  and  her 
aged  mother,  and  wounded  mortally,  it  is 
believed,  the  laboring  man  who  dwelt  with 
them,  leaving  only  the  maid  servant  of  the 
family,  and  she  had  only  been  spared  because 
he  had  been  disabled  in  the  affray. 

The  murderer  was  arrested  and  con- 
fessed  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  but 

>  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  o(  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
M&y  i4, 1903. 


showed  no  signs  of  r^;ret ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  freely  described  all  the  incidents 
of  the  murder,  and  laughed  continually 
during  the  recital.  The  incensed  and 
excited  public  saw  in  his  strange  acts  and 
unaccountable  conduct,  together  with  the 
entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  crime, 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  he  might 
escape  punishment  on  the  plea  of  some 
wily  lawyer  that  the  prisoner  was  insane. 
Crowds  of  excited  people  gathered  about 
the  jail  determined  to  seize  the  prisoner 
and  lynch  him,  but  the  sheriff  adopted 
such  precautions  that  no  serious  eflFort 
was  made  at  a  rescue.     But  popular  feel- 

'  In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  necessary  outfit 
for  camping  and  woods  traveling,  the  author 
furnishes  the  following  lists : 

I.— Provisions  for  man,  om  week. 

7  lbs.  Hour,  5  lbs.  pork,  JO  lb.  tea,  2  lbs.  beans,  1%  Us. 
sugar,  \y%  lbs.  rice,  IV^  lbs.  prunes  and  raisins,  .10  lb. 
lard,  1  lb.  oatmeal,  baking  powder,  matches,  soap,  pepper, 
salt,  H  lb.  tobacco.  (A  little  over  20  lbs.;  This  will  last 
much  longer  if  you  get  game  and  lish. 

11.— Pack  one,  or  absolute  necessities  for  hard  trip. 

Wear—H^i,  1  suit  woolen  underwear,  shirt,  trousers, 
socks,  silk  handkerchief,  cotton  handkerchief. 

CVrrry— Sweater  (3  lbs.);  extra  drawers,  2  extra  pair 
socks  (IV2  lbs):  gloves  (buckskin),  towel,  surgeon's  plas- 
ter, laxative,  2  extra  pairs  moccasins,  pistol  and  car- 
tridges, hshing  Uckle,  blanket  (7 1,4  lbs.),  rubber  blanket 
(1  lb.),  tent  (8  lbs.),  small  ax  (2^^  lbs.),  knife,  mosqutto 
dope,  compass,  tooth-brush,  comb,  small  whetstone- 
total,  about  25  lbs.;  2  tin  or  aluminum  pails,  1  alumi 
nura  frying-pan,  1  cup,  1  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  (4  Von. — 
aluminum). 

Whole  pack  under  50  lbs.  In  case  of  two  or  more 
people,  each  pack  would  be  lighter,  as  tent,  tinware,  etc. 
would  do  for  both. 

Ilt.^Pack  two— for  luxuries  and  easy  trt^s— extra  to 
pack  one. 

More  hshing  tackle,  camera,  1  more  pair  socks,  1  more 
suit  underclothes,  1  more  sweater,  wading  shoes  of  can- 
vas, large  ax,  mosquito  net,  mending  materials,  kettle, 
candles,  more  tinware,  another  shirt,  whisky. 
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ing  now  took  another  form.  It  was  de- 
termined to  resist  to  the  last  any  effort 
that  might  be  made  to  secure  the  escape 
of  the  criminal  under  cover  of  alleged 
insanity.  The  greatest  vigilance  was 
maintained  over  every  movement  in  the 
legal  proceedings  in  order  to  prevent  that 
issue.  What  made  the  apprehension  that 
this  question  would  be  raised  more  deci- 
sive was  the  circumstance  that  only  a 
month  previously  a  murderer  had  escaped 
the  lawful  punishment  of  his  crime 
through  the  plea  of  insanity  interposed 
by  his  counsel,  William  H.  Seward,  B^q. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  the  criminal  in  the  Van  Ness  tragedy 
was  emboldened  to  perpetrate  murder 
owing  to  the  results  of  the  recent  trial. 
The  excitement  of  the  public  was  in  some 
measure  allayed  by  the  remark  of  a  promi- 
nent Judge  that  the  prisoner  would  not 
escape  conviction  by  any  plea  or  defense 
of  Seward. 

But  the  Judge  and  the  public  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  Freeman 
was  indicted  and  in  due  time  t>rought 
into  court  for  arraignment.  The  court 
house  was  densely  packed  by  an  eager 
and  excited  crowd  of  citizens.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  arraigned  the  prisoner  on 
the  several  indictments  for  murder. 
Freeman's  appearance  was  said  to  be  that 
of  a  man  "  deaf,  stupid,  unable  to  talk  con- 
nectedly or  to  any  sensible  purpose ;  had 
an  idiotic  laugh  upon  his  face,  and,  ap- 
parently, was  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent 
to,  his  own  situation."  To  the  question 
"  Have  you  any  counsel  ?"  the  prisoner 
replied,  "  I  don't  know."  To  the  further 
question  "  Who  are  your  counsel  ?"  he 
replied,  "I  don't  know."  These  questions 
led  up  to  the  tragic  feature  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  Judge  asked  the  usual 
question, "  Will  any  one  defend  this  man  ?" 
A  death-like  hush  fell  upon  the  audience. 
The  report  states  that  "The  spectators 
looked  at  each  other  in  breathless  silence, 
broken  only  when  Mr.  Seward,  pale  with 
emotion,  but  with  inflexible  determination 
in  every  feature,  rose  and  said,  "  May  it 
please  the  Court,  I  shall  remain  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  until  his  death."  It  is 
added,  "  A  murmur  of  indignation  ran 
around  the  court-room  at  this  continued 
defiance,  as  it  was  regarded,  both  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  public  justice." 

At  that  period  the  anti-slavery  agita- 


tion had  reached  a  degree  of  development 
which  converted  the  prejudices  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  against  the  negro 
into  an  uncontrollable  frenzy  when  he 
committed  crimes.  Scarcely  less  bitter 
was  the  public  feeling  against  the  few  anti- 
slavery  sympathizers  in  the  community 
who,  though  equally  shocked  by  the  mur- 
der, desired  to  have  a  fair  trial  given  the 
criminal.  But  nothing  could  have  occurred 
which  tended  to  arouse  greater  popular 
indignation  than  the  announcement  that 
the  negro  was  to  have  as  his  legal  adviser 
and  protector  one  who,  under  the  specious 
plea  of  insanity,  had  recently  secured  a 
disagreement  of  the  jury  in  a  trial  for 
murder.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  man 
of  less  reputation  than  Mr.  Seward  would 
or  could  have  had  the  courage  to  assume, 
voluntarily,  the  position  of  counsel  of  this 
self-convicted  negro  murderer.  One 
prominent  local  attorney  who  was  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  pris- 
oner was  insane  or  an  imbecile,  and  that 
he  might  not  receive  fair  treatment  owing 
to  the  popular  excitement,  and  had  volun- 
teered to  defend  him,  publicly  withdrew 
from  the  case  rather  than  face  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  awaited  the  counsel 
of  the  murderer.  It  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  case  that  led  Mr.  Seward,  in 
volunteering  to  defend  Freeman,  to  add, 
"  I  shall  remain  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
until  his  death." 

Mr.  Seward  occupied  at  that  time  a 
unique  position  in  the  political  history  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  had  already 
been  Governor  of  the  State  for  two  terms, 
and  took  rank  among  those  advanced 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  who  entertained 
and  occasionally  gave  utterance  to  stron<5 
anti-slavery  sentiments.  No  man  of  less 
note  and  courage  would  have  dared  to 
appear  as  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  and 
even  he  was  denounced  by  the  press  and 
pulpit  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  the  most 
dishonorable  motives  were  attributed  to 
him  in  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Even 
the  clergyman  who  conducted  the  funeral 
services  of  the  murdered  family  had  in- 
flamed the  public  mind  by  appealing  to 
instincts  of  self-preservation  against  any 
indulgence  of  moderation  or  forbearance 
toward  "  adroit  counsel  "  in  the  efforts  to 
lower  the  standard  of  accountability  for 
crime  by  the  plea  of  insanity. 

It  appears  from  the  record   that  Mr. 
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Seward  did  not  undertake  the  defense  of 
Freeman  from  mere  sentiment,  but  that 
he  thoroughly  studied  the  case  and  became 
convinced  that  the  prisoner  was  hopelessly 
demented.  He  personally  visited  him  in 
his  cell  and  endeavored  to  converse  with 
him,  but  found  him  hardly  more  than 
idiotic.  He  invited  friends  to  visit  the 
prisoner  and  study  the  case,  and  their 
reports  confirmed  his  experience.  He 
also  engaged  the  services  of  expert  physi- 
cians, all  of  whom  agreed  that  Freeman 
was  suffering  from  dementia  due  to  a 
severe  injury  to  the  head  received  several 
years  before,  and  his  delusion  was  that  he 
had  been  wrongfully  confined  in  prison 
and  that  he  would  seek  revenge  of  some 
one. 

The  District  Attorney  of  Cayuga 
County,  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  the  favorable  character 
which  Mr.  Seward  might  give  to  the  de 
fense,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  John  Van  Buren, 
Esq.,  son  of  ex-President  Martin  Van 
Buren,  then  at  the  height  of  his  profes- 
sional and  political  fame.  He  was  regarded 
as  an  excellent  antagonist  of  Mr.  Seward. 
The  appearance  of  these  famous  men  in 
court  gave  additional  interest  to  the 
trial.  The  court-room  was  constantly 
crowded  and  the  town  was  filled  with 
strangers  interested  in  the  case. 

The  theory  of  the  defense  was  insanity, 
and  among  the  eminent  alienists  sum- 
moned as  expert  witnesses  was  Dr.  Ama- 
riah  Brigham.  He  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Utica,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in 
his  specialty  in  this  country.  He  had 
previously  seen  the  prisoner  and  fully 
sustained  the  theory  of  insanity.  At  the 
time  of  the  trial  he  had  desired  to  see  the 
prisoner  again  and  make  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  case.  In  order  to  weaken,  as 
far  as  possible,  Dr.  Brigham's  testimony, 
the  prosecution  refused  to  allow  him  to 
examine  the  prisoner  during  the  trial. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  form  his 
opinion  of  the  mental  condition  of  Free- 
man by  daily  observations  of  his  appear- 
ance and  actions  in  court. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Brigham  was 
regarded  as  the  pivot  on  which  the  case 
should  ultimately  turn,  and  public  excite- 
ment was  at  its  height  when  he  was  called 
to  the  witness  stand.     I  happened  to  be 


in  Auburn  the  day  that  Dr.  Brigham  was 
examined  and  witnessed  the  remarkable 
scene  which  transpired,  and  which  has 
never  been  described. 

Dr.  Brigham  was  a  man  whose  person- 
ality would  attract  attention  in  any  audi- 
ence. He  was  very  tall  and  spare,  and 
his  smoothly  shaven  face  was  as  impassive 
and  expressionless  as  marble.  His  eyes 
were  piercing  when  fixed  on  an  object,  but 
expressive  of  humor  when  he  was  sub- 
jected to  examination.  The  general  im- 
pression which  he  made  upon  the  specta- 
tors was  that  of  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
superiority,  but  who  had  the  most  perfect 
self-control.  On  his  direct  examination 
he  described  in  great  detail  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  dementia,  and  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  was  the  special 
form  of  insanity  with  which  the  prisoner 
was  afflicted.  He  admitted  that  his  opin- 
ion was  based  on  his  study  and  observa- 
tion of  the  prisoner  while  in  court.  In 
reply  to  questions  as  to  his  ability  to 
diagnose  insanity  at  sight,  he  expressed 
the  most  positive  opinion  that  he  could  do 
so  ordinarily,  and  had  often  proved  his 
power  to  detect  the  absence  of  insanity 
when  insanity  was  feigned  by  observation 
and  without  asking  a  question. 

On  the  cross-examination  Mr.  Van 
Buren  resorted  to  every  possible  stratagem 
and  quibble  to  destroy  the  effect  of  these 
firmly  expressed  opinions.  He  ranged 
through  the  fields  of  literature,  science, 
history,  and  philosophy  to  find  some  point 
of  attack  where  Dr.  Brigham  might  be 
vulnerable,  but  in  vain,  for  he  was  met 
not  only  with  prompt  answers,  but  fre- 
quently the  learned  counsel,  with  all 
the  wit  and  sarcasm  for  which  he  was 
renowned,  was  placed  in  limbo  by  the 
incisive  repartee  of  the  witness. 

The  character  of  much  of  this  part  of 
the  testimony  will  appear  from  quotations 
from  the  record. 

*'  Is  suicide  contagious  ?"  asked  the 
counsel. 

"I  think  it  was  in  the  French  Army 
until  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  it,"  the  wit- 
ness repUed.  It  is  stated  that  a  titter  ran 
through  the  audience  and  the  Attorney- 
General  renewed  the  charge. 

"  Is  hysterics  contagious  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  seems  to  be  catching !"  the  Doctor 
placidly  said. 

"  Suppose,  Doctor,"  said   the  counsel 
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with  a  sneer,  **  that  I  should  go  out  and 
steal  a  hundred  dollars  and  then  come  in 
again  and  sit  down  here,  would  you  swear 
I  was  insane  ?" 

"  I  think  I  should,"  calmly  replied  the 
Doctor. 

At  length  the  examination  took  a  more 
practical  form  when  the  counsel  inquired 
as  to  the  method  pursued  by  the  witness 
in  diagnosing  insanity  at  sight.  The  wit- 
ness replied  that  he  relied  on  the  features 
of  the  patient,  which  he  always  attentively 
studied. 

"  Which  feature  do  you  rely  on  in  your 
diagnosis  ?"  queried  the  counsel. 

"  I  rely  on  no  one  feature,  but  study 
them  as  a  group,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Do  you  rely  on  the  chin  ?"  he  was 
asked.  "No,"  he  said.  "Do  you  rely 
on  the  nose  ?"  was  the  next  question. 
"  No,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  rely  on  the 
ear  ?"  the  counsel  persisted.  "  No," 
said  the  witness.  "  Do  you  rely  on  the 
cheek  ?"  was  the  next  tantalizing  ques- 
tion. "  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Do  you 
rely  on  the  mouth?"  the  counsel  con- 
tinued. "  Very  much,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Do  you  rely  upon  the  eyes  ?"  was  the 
next  question.  "  Still  more  than  on  the 
mouth,"  the  witness  answered.  "  If,  then, 
this  prisoner  were  concealed  all  but  his 
mouth  or  his  eyes,  you  affirm  that  you 
could  decide  accurately  whether  or  not 
he  is  insane?"  queried  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
"  No,  I  do  not  state  that ;  I  must  see  all 
of  the  features  at  once,"  the  witness 
urged.  For  a  considerable  time  the  astute 
Attorney-General  dwelt  on  the  features  of 
different  persons,  endeavoring  by  his  wit 
and  sarcasm  to  throw  the  utmost  ridicule 
upon  the  witness's  method  of  detecting 
insanity  at  sight  With  passive  coun- 
tenance and  in  the  most  quiet,  self-pos- 
sessed manner  the  witness  answered  all 
the  questions,  exhibiting  not  the  slightest 
irritation  at  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the 
wily  and  witty  counsel  as  he  held  up  to 
ridicule  before  the  jury  Dr.  Brigham's 
new  method  of  diagnosing  insanity. 

The  interest  of  the  court,  jury,  counsel, 
and  the  immense  audience  had  gradually 
increased  as  the  examination  progressed, 
until  the  nervous  tension  of  the  entire 
mass  of  people  had  become  painful  and 
the  suppressed  excitement  was  intense. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  the  Attor- 
ney-General    exclaimed,    with     startling 


vehemence  and  emphasis  on  every  word, 
"  What  I  Do  you  affirm  that  you  can  diag- 
nose insanity  at  sight  ?"  "  I  do,"  was  the 
calm,  dignified,  but  emphatic,  response. 
Thrusting  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes 
of  his  vest  and  turning  towards  the  jury 
and  the  spectators,  the  Attorney-General 
demanded  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner  and  tone,  "  Point  out  to  the  court 
and  jury  an  insane  person."  This  chal- 
lenge was  the  critical  test  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  witness  on  the  credibility  of 
whose  testimony  the  defense  placed  its 
chief  reliance.  Dr.  Brigham  accepted 
the  challenge  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  with  an  air  of  reserved  confi- 
dence which  impressed  every  one  with 
the  belief,  or  perhaps  fear,  that. he  would 
prove  equal  to  the  emergency. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  A  breathless  silence  fell 
upon  the  court-room.  The  venerable 
Judge  raised  his  glasses  to  his  forehead 
and  surveyed  the  excited  mass  of  people 
about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  exam- 
ination as  to  their  sanity.  The  large 
number  of  1^^  gentlemen  within  the  bar 
arose  to  their  feet  and  gazed  at  the 
crowded  hall  and  passageways  with  in- 
tense curiosity.  The  spectators  were 
simply  awe-stricken  when  they  realized 
that  the  crucial  test  was  to  be  applied  to 
them,  and,  being  one  of  the  number,  I 
still  feel  the  thrill  of  horror  I  experienced. 

Dr.  Brigham  rose  from  his  chair  very 
deliberately  and  stood  for  a  moment  sur- 
veying the  people,  as  if  to  determine 
where  to  begin  his  scrutiny.  He  was  as 
white  and  emotionless  as  a  marble  statue. 
Turning  slowly  to  the  left  or  first  tier  of 
seats  he  began  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
spectators,  scanning  the  features  of  each 
one  with  the  apparent  confidence  that  he 
could  detect  the  faintest  traces  of  insanity. 
As  his  keen,  searching  eyes  glanced  from 
tier  to  tier  of  seats  the  suspense  was  simply 
unendurable.  He  had  reached  the  mid- 
dle aisle  and  yet  no  one  had  been  pointed 
out  as  insane.  Five  hundred  faces  had 
been  scrutinized  and  no  group  of  individ- 
ual features  had  responded  to  the  test 
That  portion  of  the  audience  at  least 
breathed  more  freely.  An  incredulous 
smile  began  to  play  about  the  mouth  and 
light  up  the  mobile  features  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, while  a  greater  earnestness 
of  manner  and  intensity  of  scrutiny  were 
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apparent  in  the  witness.  Deep  furrows 
appeared  on  his  pallid  face,  and  his  eyes 
assumed  a  piercing  brilliancy  which  made 
every  one  shrink  on  whom  his  gaze  was 
momentarily  fixed.  I  felt  myself  trans- 
fixed when  I  realized  that  my  face  was 
focalized  on  his  vision,  and  I  experienced 
a  sense  of  the  greatest  relief  when  I  saw 
that  I  had  safely  passed  the  trying  ordeal. 
A  sigh  of  relief  followed  along  the  rows 
of  seats  as  the  glance  of  the  great  expert 
swept  over  them.  The  area  of  faces  still 
to  be  examined  was  now  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, and  but  one-fourth  of  the  audience 
remained  to  be  scanned.  It  was  apparent 
that  thus  far  either  there  was  no  insane 
person  in  the  crowd,  or  if  there  was,  the 
witness  had  failed  to  detect  such  person, 
and  hence  had  failed  to  answer  the  prac- 
tical test  to  which  he  had  been  challenged 
by  the  prosecution  and  which  he  had 
accepted  without  protest. 

Suddenly  the  wandering  eyes  of  the 
expert  became  fixed,  his  features  relaxed 
and  assumed  their  customary  impassive- 
ness,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  search.-  Stretch- 
ing out  his  long  arm  and  pointing  with 
his  finger  toward  a  person  on  one  of  the 
rear  tiers  of  seats,  he  quietly  said,  "  There 
is  an  insane  man."  At  the  instant  a  roan, 
as  if  struck  with  a  bullet,  sprang  from  his 
seat  and,  wildly  gesticulating  and  shout- 
ing a  volley  of  oaths  against  any  one  who 
would  call  him  insane,  rushed  down  the 
aisle  towards  the  bar.     The  Judge  rose 


hastily  from  his  chair  as  if  about  to  escape ; 
the  lawyers  were  panic-stricken  and  min- 
gled with  the  crowd;  but  Dr.  Brigham 
stood  perfectly  self-possessed,  while  the 
officers  struggled  with  the  lunatic  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  him  from  the  court-room. 

The  whole  scene  was  intensely  dra- 
matic and  the  termination  was  a  surpris- 
ing ovation  for  the  triumphant  actor,  Dr. 
Brigham.  The  prosecution  was  com- 
pletely nonplused,  and  the  witness  was 
allowed  to  retire  without  further  tests  of 
his  ability  as  an  authority  in  the  diagnosis 
of  insanity  at  sight.  The  man  who  was 
pointed  out  as  insane  proved  to  be  a 
harmless  lunatic  who  had  strayed  into 
court  from  a  neighboring  livery  stable. 
To  break  the  force  of  Dr.  Brigham's  suc- 
cessful test,  however,  the  prosecution  cir- 
culated the  report  that  Mr.  Seward,  in 
anticipation  of  this  test  being  made,  had 
caused  the  insane  roan  to  be  placed  in 
that  seat,  and  that  Dr.  Brigham  had  pre- 
viously seen  him.  This  absurd  story  only 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  Dr.  Brigham's  successful 
answer  of  the  challenge  of  the  Attorney- 
General  made  upon  the  court,  jury,  and 
the  people. 

The  final  issue  of  the  case  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminal  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  Public  feeling  would  admit 
of  no  other  verdict.  He  was  not  executed, 
but  died  in  prison,  demented  to  idiocy. 
An  autopsy  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  defense — insanity. 


Insurance  and  Crime' 


MR.  Campbeirs  "Insurance  and 
Crime  "  is  not  a  book  made  out 
of  other  books,  but  a  book  out 
of  which  other  books— or  at  least  many 
magazine  articles — may  be  made.  The 
author  has  explored  a  new  field  with 
the  intellectual  thoroughness  of  a  scholar 
and  the  moral  insight  of  a  reformer.  In 
laying  bare  the  abuses  that  have  grown 
up  about  the  now  omnipresent  system  of 
insurance,  he  is  as  far  from  attacking  the 
insurance  principle  as  religious  reformers 
have  been  from  attacking  the  principle  of 
religion  when  they  have  laid  bare  the 
abuses   that   have   grown    up   about  the 

*  Insurance  and  Crime.    By  Alexander  Colin  Camp- 
bell   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


Church.  He  believes  in  insurance,  but 
demonstrates  that  this  great  sphere  of 
human  activity  is  no  more  exempt  from 
moral  evils  than  any  other,  and  that  these 
moral  evils  are  not  to  be  cured  merely  by 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  insurance 
men.  The  conscience  of  the  whole  public 
must  be  aroused  to  protect  the  public 
welfare. 

The  author's  first  illustration  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  motive  of  self-interest 
on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  to 
protect  the  public  is  the  history  of  marine 
insurance.  Instance  after  instance  is 
g^ven  of  vessels  overinsured,  which  were 
sent  out  to  sea  in  unseaworthy  condition, 
certain   to  go  down   in  the  first   storm. 
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bearing  with  them  all  on  board.  In 
some  cases  captains  were  hired  to  scuttle 
their  ships  if  the  storms  failed  to  do  the 
desired  work.  Yet  this  system  of  robbery 
and  murder  continued  to  develop  itself 
without  serious  check  from  the  insurance 
companies  until  the  whole  nation  was 
aroused  by  appalling  calamities  and  the 
PlimsoU  Mark  to  prevent  overloading  was 
established  after  a  heroic  struggle  in  Par- 
liament To  the  Plimsoll  legislation  Mr. 
Campbell  attaches  less  importance  than 
we  should  have  anticipated,  but  none  the 
less  his  narrative  sustains  his  contention 
that  the  insurance  companies  found  it 
easier  to  raise  the  rates  of  insurance  upon 
all  vessels,  sound  or  unsound,  than  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  owners  of  one  and 
the  owners  of  the  other.  Only  public 
action,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  preser\'e 
the  lives  of  uninsured  crews,  caused  the 
system  of  inspection  which  practically  put 
an  end  to  the  ghastly  industry  of  insuring 
death-traps. 

Turning  from  marine  insurance  to  fire 
insurance,  Mr.  Campbell  shows  that  the 
same  principle  is  still  true  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century — at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  in  Londoo — the  whole  system 
of  fire  insurance  came  very  near  becoming 
a  public  function.  It  was  only  after  a 
long  controversy  that  the  advocates  of  fire 
insurance  and  fire  protection  through  the 
agency  of  a  private  company  carried  the 
day  against  the  advocates  of  a  city  system. 
Curiously  enough,  in  London  the  com- 
panies furnished  fire  protection  as  well  as 
fire  insurance  down  to  1866,  when  the 
city  took  over  the  former  work.  The 
companies  had  made  a  failure  of  it,  and 
were  naturally  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
expense  it  involved,  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  revenue-yielding  field  of 
insurance.  To  some  extent  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  particularly  some  of  the 
mutual  companies,  have  insisted  upon 
regulations  tending  to  prevent  fires  in  the 
property  insured.  But  in  general,  Mr. 
Campbell  maintains,  even  when  the  insur- 
ance companies  come  together  for  joint 
agreements,  they  have  striven  to  increase 
rates  so  that  they  could  afford  to  run  the 
risk  of  subsidized  arson  rather  than  to 
establish  rules  to  eliminate  the  moral 
hazards.  No  insurance  companies,  he 
says,  make  really  effective  discriminations 


between  insurers  morally  certain  to  guard 
their  property  against  loss,  and  those  pal- 
pably uncertain  not  to  set  fire  to  it.  The 
difficulty  here  comes  largely  through  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  companies  deal 
with  their  patrons  through  agents,  and  the 
companies  everywhere  persist  in  paying 
their  agent  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  policies  he  writes.  "  The  company," 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  deals  through  agents 
whom  it  pays,  not  in  proportion  as  they 
maintain  the  company's  interest,  but  in 
proportion  as  they  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  other  side."  Mr.  Campbell  admits 
that  he  cannot  fully  explain  why  the  com- 
panies have  failed  to  get  rid  of  this  anom- 
aly, but  insists  that  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  fact  It  is  impossible,  he  says, 
simultaneously  to  move  from  somewhere  to 
nowhere,  and  while  the  insurance  com- 
panies recognize  that  their  present  posi- 
tion is  bad,  no  one  has  yet  suggested  a 
new  position  which  they  could  all  take  in 
common,  or  any  one  of  them  take  alone, 
without  running  the  risk  of  loss  of  trade. 
Often,  he  says,  agents  do  reject  risks  to 
protect  their  companies,  but  the  tempta- 
tion is  always  present  for  them  to  write 
policies  for  anybody  for  the  largest  amounts 
possible.  The  record  of  crime  promoted 
by  the  over-insurance  of  property  is  sim- 
ply interminable.  Mr.  Campbell's  citations 
make  extremely  vivid  the  magnitude  of 
the  abuse,  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  no 
adequate  remedy  to  offer.  Apparently 
he  has  as  little  faith  that  legislatures  can 
remedy  the  evils  as  that  insurance  com- 
panies will  remedy  them.  His  only  hope 
is  that  public  indignation  against  the 
injustice  of  assessing  the  best  class  of 
insurers  as  heavily  as  the  worst,  and  pub- 
lic alarm  over  the  subsidizing  of  arson, 
may  in  some  unknown  way  compel  a 
reformation. 

In  the  field  of  life  insurance  Mr.  Camp- 
bell presents  even  more  thrilling  historical 
incidents  bringing  out  the  terrible  crimes 
which  unregulated  insurance  may  incite, 
and  here  his  narrative  has  philosophical 
completeness  in  that  he  is  able  to  present 
the  legal  remedy  for  the  wrongs  exposed. 
This  remedy  consists  in  the  prohibition  of 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who 
has  not  a  clear  financial  interest  in  the 
continued  life  of  the  person  insured.  The 
partial  adoption  of  this  principle  has  in 
large  measure  done  away  with  subsidized 
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crime  in  this  branch  of  insurance,  and  its 
complete  adoption  would  still  further 
reduce  it.  In  dealing  with  child  life  in- 
surance Mr.  Campbell  does  not  array  him- 
self with  the  sensational  reformers  who 
would  make  us  believe  that  among  the 
poor  the  insurance  of  a  child's  life  is 
generally  equivalent  to  the  insurance  of 
his  death.  He  is,  indeed,  extremely  mild 
in  recommendations  of  legislative  control. 
But  the  public  records  of  child  murder 
which  he  cites  will  prompt  many  of  his 
readers  to  demand  that  legislators  apply 
rigidly  in  this  field  the  principle  that  par- 
ents may  only  insure  against  the  financial 
loss  which  their  children's  sickness  and 
death  would  bring.  To  insure  against 
loss  -to  make  small  sacrifices  in  times  of 
prosperity  to  provide  against  disaster — is 
A  rtASonable  and  rightful  thing;  but  to 
insure  in  the  hope  of  gain  through  others' 
Kvsses  is  a  species  of  policy-playing  or 
){4inhling  that  is  bad  in  spirit  and  demor- 
ttli<ing  in  its  consequences. 

Mr,  Campbell's  three  chapters  on  Com- 
|Mny  Frauds  deal  with  quite  a  distinct 
lot  m  of  crime  connected  with  unregulated 
insurance.  Many  of  the  incidents  illus- 
trating how  irresponsible  companies  have 


defrauded  policy-holders  are  grotesque  in 
the  extreme,  but  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  victims  of  the  crimes  awaken  little 
pity,  as  their  own  senseless  greed  has 
prompted  them  to  take  foolhardy  risks  in 
the  hope  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
or  getting  immense  returns  from  small 
investments.  In  large  measure  the  radi- 
cal cure  for  this  form  of  wrong  was  the 
public  experience,  with  its  quick  and 
inevitable  consequences,  but  the  narrative 
also  brings  out  the  necessity  for  a  State 
supervision  of  insurance  companies  as 
thorough  as  that  provided  for  banks. 
These  chapters,  however,  stand  a  little 
apart  from  the  main  purport  of  the  book, 
which  is  to  bring  out  the  public  losses 
consequent  upon  the  permission  of  insur- 
ance contracts  by  which  the  insured  may 
gain  by  the  very  disaster  against  which 
he  insures.  Public  sentiment,  he  urges, 
should  unite  with  public  law  in  making 
such  gains  next  to  impossible.  This  dis- 
cussion of  remedies,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  is  not  as  adequate  as  the  discus- 
sion of  evils,  but  the  author  has  done  such 
good  work  as  an  explorer  that  he  may  with 
good  conscience  leave  to  some  one  else 
the  supplementary  work  of  the  legislator. 


Saxon   Ecclesiastical  Architecture' 


As  befits  the  text,  this  work  is  pre- 
sented in  large  print  and  on  good 
paper.  A  wealth  of  illustration 
adds  greatly  to  the  value.  The  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  thus  put  the  world  in  possession 
of  information  not  to  be  obtained  else- 
where with  the  peculiar  and  helpful  illu- 
mination here  found.  He  has  not  been 
content  with  writing  a  history  of  the  arts 
of  early  England,  or  merely  a  history  of 
Saxon  architecture ;  his  volumes  comprise 
a\so  a  valuable  account  of  the  social  and 
religious  life  which  underlies  the  history 
of  art  in  every  country.  Better  than 
before  we  understand  that  the  Saxons  did 
not  roam  about  in  the  fashion  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  "  Forest  Lovers ;"  that  Alfred 
the  Great  and  Charlemagne  were  the  most 
modern  men  of  the  mediaeval  period ;  above 
all,  that  Bishop  Lightfoot's  glowing  words 

«  Tkt  Arts  in  Early  England.  By  G.  Iialdwin*Brown, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
i  Vols. 


concerning  tliat  distant  epoch  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England  were  true,  for  it  was  "  the 
most  attractive  and  in  a  spiritual  aspect  the 
most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  the  Church." 
So  far  as  architecture  is  concerned, 
while  France  and  Britain  may  have  passed 
through  the  same  phases  of  ecclesiastical 
development,  they  passed  through  them 
at  different  times.  It  is  true  that  Church 
history  started  in  both  countries  at  about 
the  same  epoch ;  but  whereas  in  Gaul  that 
history  was  continuous,  in  Britain  it  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes.  The  invasions  shook  the  life  of  the 
Church  as  they  shook  the  life  of  the  State. 
If  in  Saxon  civilization  there  was  neither 
continuous  progress  nor  evolution,  the 
same  is  true  of  Saxon  architecture ;  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown  shows  that  the  early  periods  are 
really  more  attractive  than  the  later,  first 
owing  to  the  Danish  desolation,  and  next 
to  a  tendency  in  the  Saxon  temperament 
to  sink  into  that  inertia  which  Bede  depre- 
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cates  in  his  countrymen.  The  author 
considers  (I)  the  Romano-British  churches 
prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  (2)  the  struc- 
tures built  and  used  by  Celtic  Christians 
in  the  non-Romanized  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  (3)  the  Saxon  churches  erected 
subsequent  to  the  conversion  lo  Chris- 
tianity of  the  invader.  From  the  conver- 
sion of  Ethelbert  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  author  divides  Church  history  into 
three  strikingly  convenient  periods,  the 
first  ending  with  the  first  inroad  of  the 
Danes,  the  second  covering  the  Danish 
wars,  and  the  third  beginning  with  Edgar's 
reign— or,  roughly,  6OO-0OO,  800-950, 
950-1066. 

The  work  is  a  popular  one  in  the  sense 
that  the  criteria  which  are  §iven  to  aid 
the  observer  in  distinguishing  a  Saxon 
church  from  one  belonging  to  other 
mediaeval  periods,  may  be  diagnosed  even 
from  the  bicycle  saddle — for  instance : 
"  The  first  sight  of  a  country  church  is 
generally  of  its  tower  and  spire.  A  west- 
em  tower  that  is  of  great  height  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width  and  of  conspicuous 
plainness  will  repay  interrogation.  If  it 
be  buttressed  at  its  angles,  it  is  no  use 
inquiring  further,  unless,  indeed,  the 
buttresses  can  be  plainly  seen  to  be  later 
additions.  If  it  rise  gaunt  and  smooth, 
the  outline  only  broken  perhaps  by  a 
single    horizontal    string    course,   above 


which  it  may  be  slightly  narrow,  it  has 
Saxon  character  "  etc.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  put  his  reader  in  possession 
of  the  main  facts  concerning  tie  plan, the 
general  form,  and  the  details  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of  Saxon  eccle- 
siastic architecture. 

The  weight  of  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown's  authority  may  serve  to  dissipate 
at  least  one  popular  prejudice  ;  he  declares 
that  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  any 
existing  Saxon  church  was  once  part  of  a 
pagan  Roman  building.  He  confirms 
another  popular  prejudice,  however,  in 
declaring  that,  while  the  Saxon  village 
church  was  fairly  up  to  the  general 
mediaeval  standard  for  structures  of  the 
kind,  in  cathedral  and  abbey  churches, 
even  if  the  Saxon  builder  did  rise  to  the 
height  of  his  task,  the  standaid  of  size 
and  splendor  was  so  quickly  advanced 
after  the  Norman  conquest  that  the  orig- 
inal Saxon  structures  had  perforce  to  yield 
to  larger  and  more  ornate  edifices.  From 
the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
rural  villages  and  country  towns  did  not 
greatly  alter,  but  the  resources  of  the 
larger  abbeys  and  bishops'  sees  were 
enormously  increased. 

These  superb  volumes  have  an  inexact 
title :  "  Saxon  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  " 
would  have  been  preferable. 


Trusts  and   the  Tariff' 


IT  is,  we  think,  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Bolen  has  put  two  quite  distinct 
books  into  one  volume.  Part  One 
contains  "  The  Plain  Facts  as  to  the 
Trusts,"  Part  Two  "  The  Plain  Facts  as 
to  the  Tariff."  Whatever  economic  con- 
nection these  two  topics  may  have,  his 
treatment  demonstrates  that  they  can  be 
separately  treated,  for  he  has  treated  them 
separately.  There  is  practically  no  unity 
in  the  volume,  except  that  produced  by 
the  binder's  art.  Each  Part  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  each  might  have  been  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  volume.  And  how- 
ever interdependent  Mr.  Bolen  may  think 
the  two  themes,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  be  approached  by  readers  in  a  very 
different  mood  of  mind.     Say   what   we 

^'^ Plain  Facts  as  to    Trusts  and  the    Tariff.    By 
Geoiiie  L.  Bolen.  The  MacmiUaui  Company,  New  York. 


will  as  to  the  duty  of  considering  the 
tariff  question  in  a  purely  non-partisan 
and  scientific  spirit,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  American  who  does  so  consider  it 
The  tariff  has  been  for  nearly  or  quite  a 
century  a  political  question,  and  the  na- 
tional habit  of  so  regarding  it  is  fixed — 
not  so  as  to  trusts.  A  few  persons, 
pecuniarily  interested  in  trusts,  object  to 
any  interference  with  them  ;  a  few  others, 
personally  injured  by  a  trust,  object  to 
any  allowance  of  them.  But  most  of  us 
have  no  fixed  and  final  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  public  mind  is  as  yet  un- 
formed. Americans  need  just  such  a 
book  as  Part  One  of  this  volume  would 
be  if  it  were  published  separately.  We 
hope  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  issue  it 
as  a  separate  volume. 

For  as  a  reference-book  Part  One  is  of 
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great  value.  The  author  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject.  His  impartiality  is  not  imperiled 
by  any  illusive  ambition  for  originality. 
He  has  no  panacea  to  offer.  He  is  rather 
a  scholar  than  a  prophet,  and  on  eco- 
nomic subjects  it  is  the  work  of  the  scholar 
which  Americans  most  need.  He  writes 
without  heat,  and  is  neither  the  assailant 
nor  the  apologist  of  trusts.  He  does  not 
wish  to  smash  the  trusts,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  he  deny  their  existence.  He  is 
neither  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Bryan  nor  of  the 
late  Thomas  B.  Reed  ;  he  follows  neither 
the  "  Commoner  "  nor  the  New  York  "  Sun." 
The  title  of  one  of  his  chapters  indicates 
the  spirit  of  the  book :  "  Possibilities  for 
Good  and  Evil."  He  believes  that  a 
principal  cause  of  trusts  is  to  be  found  in 
railroad  discriminations ;  but  he  would 
not  substitute  public  for  private  owner- 
ship of  railroads ;  he  would  repeal  the 
anti-pooling  law  and  would  simultaneously 
give  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 


sion a  power  which  it  does  not  possess 
to  regulate  rates.  He  sees  more  reason 
for  the  Government  ownership  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  for  the  municipal  ownership, 
though  not  the  municipal  operation,  of 
street  railways.  More  important,  how- 
ever, than  his  own  conclusions  is  his  con- 
densed and  fair-minded  report  of  the  con- 
clusions of  others  on  these  and  kindred 
subjects.  As  a  reporter  he  compacts  a 
great  deal  into  a  little  space.  His  book 
is  not  wanting  in  opinions,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  facts.  In  style  and  in  char- 
acter it  is  cyclopoedic.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  library  of  every  journalist  who  under- 
takes to  deal  with  this  subject.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  text-book  for  academic 
instruction.  The  fair-minded  legislator 
will  find  it  valuable.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  sort  of  material  which  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  who  wish  to  base  their  own 
opinions  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
always  find  serviceable  and  often  find 
essential  in  their  work. 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published price^  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  **  «^/." 


April  Twilights.  By  Willa  Sibert  Gather. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    5x7%  in.   52  pages.  $1. 

All  on  the  Irish  Shore :  Irish  Sketches.  By 
E.  CE.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross.  Illustrated. 
(Second  Impression.)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
NewVork.    5x7»^  in.    274 pages.    $1.50. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  light  and  amusing 
sketches  which  deal  largely  with  horses  and 
hunting  in  Ireland,  and  the  one  criticism  pos- 
sible is  of  the  very  clever  authors — that  tney 
did  not  see  fit  to  make  it  an  even  dozen.  So 
diverting  a  book  we  have  not  encountered  in 
many  a  day. 

Call  of  the  Wild  (The).  By  Tack  London. 
Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.    231  pages.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  fine  dog-story,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  Through  the  history  6f  the 
kidnapped  St.  Bernard,  Buck,  his  subjugation 
by  the  law  of  the  club,  his  adventures  m  the 
Klondike,  where  he  becomes  famous  as  a 
superb  sledge  dog,  his  fights  for  the  master- 
ship, his  duel  to  the  death  with  a  rival,  the 
abuse  and  suffering  he  endures  with  uncon- 
querable soul,  his  one  great  love  for  a  human 
being  and  the  deeds  that  love  prompts,  and, 
finally,  his  reversion  to  type,  his  yielding  to 
the  "call  of  the  wild"  until  he  becomes  a 
magnificent  savage,  the  leader  of  a  pack  of 
wolves — through  all  these  incidents  of  Buck's 
remarkable  career  Mr.  London  shows  us,  with 


a  cold,  clear  vigorousness  that  suits  the  sub- 
ject, the  life  of  the  Far  North.  One  feels  that 
around  Buck  is  passing  a  wild,  hard,  thrilling 
strife  for  existence,  for  food,  and  for  gold. 
The  human  figures  are  strongly  drawn ;  and 
although  there  is  no  love  tale  in  the  book,  its 
romance  is  fascinating.  In  point  of  execution 
this  story  seems  to  us  the  best  that  Mr.  Lon- 
don has  put  forth.  It  takes  hold  of  the  atten- 
tion irresistibly,  and  keeps  that  hold  to  the 
end.  A  word  of  special  praise  should  be 
accorded  the  originaJ  and  effective  color  illus- 
tration. 

Cambridge  Modem  History  (The).  Planned 
by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  LL.D.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Lilt.D.,  Stanley 
loathes,  M.A.  Vol.  VII.  The  United  States.  The 
^lacmillan  Co.,  New  York.    6^,^x  10  in.    857  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Country  Jake  (The).  By  Oliver  Woodruff 
Gojnn.  The  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
5*3x8  in.    129  pages. 

Count  Zarka.    By  Sir  William  Magnay.    L.  C. 

Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    318  pages. 
Not  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  romance  of 
cut-and-thrust,  court  intrigue,  and  improbable 
adventure. 

Crystols  and  Gold.  By  R.  T.  Cross.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  York,  Neb  5x7%  in.  191 
pages.    Jl. 
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Evolution  of  the  Japanese:  Social  and 
Psychic.  Bjr  Sidney  L.Gulick,M.A.  The  Flemins: 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  6x9  in.  457  pages. 
#2.  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (The).  By 
John  Kelman,  Jr.,  M.A.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.  6x9  in.  $1.50,  net. 
Mr.  Kelman  is  a  preacher  of  Edinburgh,  for- 
merly an  assistant  of  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith. 
It  is  said  that  no  one  else  has  so  approached 
the  power  and  influence  over  the  young  men 
of  Scodand  which  Professor  Drummond  had. 
Evidently  an  earnest  admirer  of  Stevenson, 
he  has  made  an  astonishingly  minute  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  whole  Steven- 
soni an  literature,  and  has  direcdy  or  by  deduc- 
tion found  much  that  bears  on  the  different 
phases  and  changes  in  Stevenson*s  religious 
thought.  Naturally,  such  a  book  is  largely 
subjective,  and  in  parts  the  reasoning  strikes 
one  as  a  little  oversubUe,  but  the  writer  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  dogmatism  and  rhapsody  with 
great  .skill,  while  the  innumerable  quotations 
From  his  author  save  the  elaborate  volume 
from  any  charge  of  dulness. 

Following  the  Deer.  Bv  William  J.  Lone. 
Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,' Boston.  5*^x8  in.  193 
pages. 

Mr.  Copeland*s  drawings  and  the  decoration 
of  the  pages  and  cover  all  help  make  this  a 
pretty  volume  externally.  Mr.  Long's  talk 
about  the  deer  here  included  originally  formed 

gart  of  his  book  **  Secrets  of  the  Woods," 
ut  is  well  suited  to  the  present  separate  pub- 
lication. 

Fundamental  Problems :  The  Method  of  Phi- 
losophy as  a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  KnowU 
edge.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  (Third  Edition.)  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  5x8  m.  SJ^ 
pages. 

George  H.  Hepworth :  Preacher,  Toumalist, 
Friend  of  the  People.  By  Susan  Hayes  Ward. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8',4  in.  J94  pages, 
f  2,  net. 
From  the  day  he  was  born,  when  laid  aside  as 
dead  he  was  made  to  draw  his  first  breath  by 
the  zealous  efforts  of  a  neighbor,  to  the  end 
of  his  life  the  subject  of  this  appreciative 
biography  seems  to  have  had  more  than  his 
share  of  numan  vicissitudes.  The  soundness 
of  his  heart  is  amply  shown  by  the  develop- 
ment which  these  experiences  wrought  in  his 
character.  As  a  boy  he  was  studious,  and,  as 
one  school  incident  shows,  spirited.  Those 
who  knew  him  in  his  boyhood,  however,  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  his  growth  into  a  man  of 
stancnness  and  enterprising  moral  courage. 
The  event  in  his  life  in  which  these  qualities 
were  most  amply  proved  was  his  change  from 
the  Unitarian  to  the  evangelical  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  As  the  biographer  points  out, 
this  was  not  due  wholly  to  doctrinal  beliefs, 
although  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Hepworth*s**  per- 
sonal attachment  to  Christ "  led  him  to  the- 
ological views  about  Christ  it  was  due  to 
doctrinal  beliefs  in  some  considerable  meas- 
.  ure.  It  was  caused  as  well  by  his  sympathy 
with  the  masses  of  the  people^  with  whom  he 
felt  the  Unitarian  body  had  litUe  in  common. 
The  bitter  feelings  engendered  by  his  change 
of  denominational  affiliation  tried  both  his 
courage  and  his  charity.    That  he  not  only 


persisted  in  spite  of  them,  but  even  overcame 
them^  was  evidence  of  the  strength  of  his  char- 
acter. For  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged  largely  in  journalistic 
work,  writing  religious  editorials  and  other 
contributions  for  the  New  York  "  Herald," 
and  representing  that  journal  as  an  investiga- 
tor of  conditions  in  Ireland  during  the  famme 
of  1880  and  the  Armenian  massacres  in  1897. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  showed  his 
spirit  by  continuing  his  literary  work  in  spite 
of  illness  that  kept  him  much  of  the  time  on 
his  back.  He  was  an  optimist  from  first  to 
last,  but  not  because  his  life  was  one  of  ease. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  well  told.  It  is  thor- 
oughly readable.  It  is  frankly  admiring,  but 
marked  bv  restraint  and  gooa  taste.  It  pic- 
tures Dr.  Hepworth's  personality  skilfully  and 
convincingly. 

Gilded  Lady  (The) :  Beine  the  True  Story  of  a 
Crime  Against  the  United  States  Government  as 
Recorded  by  Henry  V.  Chardon,  late  of  the 
Secret  Service.  By  Will  M.  Clemens.  lUustrated, 
(i.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  268 
pages.    $\2S. 

Girl  and  the  Devil  (A).  By  Jeannette  Llewel- 
lyn Edwards.  Illustrated.  The  Broadway  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York.    5*^x8  in.    270  pages. 

Gospel  in  Miniature  (The) :  An  Exposition  of 
the  Prayer  that  Jeaut  Taught  if  en  to  Pray.    By 

Alba  C.  Piersel.    Eaton  &  Mains,  Cincinnati.    414x6 
in.    117  pages.    25c.,  net    (Postage,  4c.) 

Has  de  Lefia  (El).  By  D.  Caspar  Nunez  de 
Arce.  By  Rudolph  Schwill.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.    4*ix6»t  in.    153  pages. 

In  this  edition  of  perhaps  the  most  dignified 
historical  Spanish  play  of  our  century  Pro- 
fessor Schwill  has  done  more  than  merely  to 
introduce  English  readers  to  **  El  Haz  de 
Lefia"  by  means  of  admirable  introductory 
essays  and  notes.  At  last  the  reader  whose 
Don  Carlos  of  history  is  Schiller's  may  find 
out  in  a  popular  way  through  this  drama  just 
who  the  real  Don  Carlos  was,  and  incidentally 
may  define  the  gloomy  Philip  1 1 .  more  closely. 
From  Prescott  to  Martin  Hume,  Philip  has 
stood  as  the  incarnation  of  bigotry  and  hate- 
ful autocracy,  yet  the  Spanish  view  of  the 
sovereign  has  ever  been  more  lenient,  and  it 
is  in  accord  with  this  view  that  the  king 
stands  forth  in  "  El  Haz  de  Lefia."  Yet,  after 
all  is  said,  Philip  remains  hard-hearted,  intol- 
erant, fanatical.  His  idea  of  accomplishing 
God's  will  was  by  preserving  absolutism ;  he 
sincerely  believed  that  he  was  dispensing 
divine  justice  in  killing  or  burning  traitors  ana 
heretics.  Even  his  own  flesh  and  blood  found 
no  mercy  at  his  hands,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Don  Carlos.  Students  both  of  history  and 
of  the  drama  will  welcome  the  publication  in 
this  form  of  a  play  which  deserves  to  stand 
alongside  Schiller's  inspiring  work  as  a  great 
dramatic  achievement,  and  deserves  to  rank 
even  ahead  of  the  German  play  as  an  accurate 
presentation  of  character. 

How  We  are  Fed:  A  Geographical  Reader. 
By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain.  (Home  and 
World  Series.)  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

Individual  Prayer  as  a  Working  Force.    By 

"^     •>-..    navid   Gregg,    D.D.    The   Fleming   H. 

'  York.    hxlVt  in.    147  pages.   60cn 
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Influence  of  Emerson  (The).    By  Edwin  D. 

Mead.  The  American  UnitAiian  Association,  Boston. 

5x7%  in.  304  pages.  $1.20,  net. 
Three  essays  on  Emerson,  by  one  who  is  so 
ardent  a  disciple  as  to  say  in  regard  to  Emer- 
son*s  writings,  **  It  could  almost  be  wished 
that  there  might  be  professorships  of  this 
hook,  *  Nature,'  and  the  correlated  essays,  in 
our  colleges —  "  and  to  explain  why  this  is  not 
an  extravagant  wish.  Tne  first  essay  deals 
with  Emerson's  philosophy,  the  second  with 
his  relation  to  Theodore  Parker,  the  third 
with  his  relation  to  Carlyle.  There  is  much 
that  is  suggestive  in  this  volume.  Those, 
however,  who  fed  that  Emerson's  individual- 
ism is  too  often  egotism  and  self-assertiveness, 
if  not  arrogance,  finely  phrased,  will  find  it 
hard  to  read  with  patience  an  estimate  that 
concludes :  "  Thus  always  is  Emerson  his  own 
best  balancer  and  correcter.  .  .  .  This,  we 
say,  was  the  wise  man,  the  perfect  and  upright ; 
we  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all." 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy. By  Arthur  Stone  Dewing.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x8^  in.  346  pages.  |2. 
net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Is  There  a  God?  By  John  Hunkey.  In  2 
vols.  Vol  I.  Publishea  by  the  Author,  Atchison, 
Kan.    5^x8*4  in.    320  pages. 

Joliife  :  Incidents  of  Peculiar  Beliefs  in  Merid- 
ional France.  By  Maxwell  Sommerville.  lllos- 
trated.  Drexell  Biddle,  Philadelphia.  4%x7  in. 
213  pages. 

Karma:  A  Story  of  Buddhist  Ethics.  By 
Paul  Carus.  Illustrated.  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago.    5x7%  in.    '46  pages. 

Lord's    Prayer    (The):    A    Paraphrase.      Bv 

Charlotte  H.  Homosum  Co.,  New  York.    5Vix7  in. 
22  pages.    50c. 

Mettle  of  the  Pasture  (The).  By  James  Lane 
Allen.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
448  pages.    >i.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Modem  Patrician  (A).  By  N.  Ains worth 
Montgomery.  James  H.  Earle  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7%  in.    444  pages.    |1.50. 

Mors  et  A^ctoria.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

New  York.    5V4X8V4in.    117  pages.    $1  JO,  net. 
An  anonymous  dramatic  poem  in  three  acts, 
dealing  with  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  heroine  is  a  maid  of  honor  to  **  Queen 
M argot."    The  end  is  deeply  tragical. 

Mothers  (The).  By  Edward  F.  Havward. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  2^  pages. 
75c. 

Nerves  in  Disorder:  A  Plea  for  Rational 
Treatment.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  Funk 
&  WagnalU  Co.,  New  York.   4%x7%  in.    |1.50. 

Papers  of   Pastor    Felix  (The).     By  Arthur 

John  Lockhart.    Tenninf^  &  Pye,  Cincinnati    5x8 
1.    386  pages.    $1.25. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Plays  of  Maevonius  (The).  Ex  Anti-Quiutis 
Angiportibua    Paraiteles.      The    Marion    Press. 

iamaica,  Queensborou^h,   New  York.    7%xll   in. 
Spages. 

Rejected  of  Men.  By  Howard  Pyle.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  4%x7%  in.  3ffl  pages.  #1.50. 
An  attempt  to  retell  the  story  of  Jesus's  life  in 
a  modern  environment.  Caiaphas  is  Dr. 
r'aianhas,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent 


and  then  bishop ;  the  "  rich  young  ruler  "  is 
Mr.  Gilderman,  owner  of  the  Gilderman  Build- 
ing and  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Caiaphas :  Pilate 
is  Governor  Pilate ;  while  John  the  Baptist. 
Lazarus,  and  Christ  retain  their  Scriptural 
names  unaltered.  Tom  Kettle,  the  man  bom 
blind  who  was  cured  by  Christ,  is  a  "  charity 
case,"  who  receives  severe  treatment  from  the 
church  committee  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent 
misrepresentations.  Mr.  Gilderman  is  a  spec- 
tator of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  at  the 
cemetery,  and  then  drives  at  a  rattling  pace  to 
to  catch  the  **  three-twenty-two  tram."  He 
discovers  that  he  is  neglecting  his  club-mates 
and  his  wife  because  of  his  interest  in  "the 
Man,"  and  recovers  his  composure.  He  plays 
poker  at  the  club,  wins  his  money,  takes  an  elec- 
tric cab  home,  and  then  suddenly  at  the  front 
door  sees  the  mob  with  two  or  three  police- 
men taking  Christ  to  the  cruci6xion.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  frankly  didactic ;  it 
aims  to  let  the  reader  **  see  why  it  was  that  we 
crucified  the  Truth."  Whether  it  is  convinc- 
ing or  not  depends  altogether  on  the  reader. 

Religious  Education  Association  (The).  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Annual  Convention,Chicago, 
February  10-12,  1903.  Published  by  the  Execu^ve 
Office  of  the  Association,  Chicago.  6x9  in.  422  pages. 

Dr.  Hervey,  in  his  address  included  in  this 
volume,  teUs  an  anecdote  of  a  boy  in  an  indus- 
trial class  held  on  Saturday:  "*How  is  it,' 
said  the  teacher,  *  that  you  cut  up  so  in 
Sunday-school  and  behave  so  well  here?* 
*  Well,^  said  the  bo^,  *  here  I  have  somethina^ 
to  occupy  my  mmd;  in  Sunday-school  I 
don't.* "  There  is  stated  concretely  the  inade- 
quacy of  religious  education,  not  only  in  the 
Sunaay-sch 001— which  is  only  one  agency — 
but  in  the  home,  in  the  day  school,  through 
books,  periodicals,  and  associations  of  one 
sort  and  another.  The  Religious  Education 
Association,  organized  last  February,  is  a 
means  by  which  men  of  ability  and  influence 
are  attempting  to  give  to  religious  education 
the  dignity  that  it  ought  to  have.  This  volume 
is  a  record  of  the  first  convention  of  that 
Association.  It  contains  many  valuable  ad- 
dresses. It  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who 
are  concerned  about  education  in  religion  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  of  the  discussions 
it  records  on  topics  of  high  importance ; 
second,  because  of  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  Association 
Itself. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  AnabaptistB.  By  £. 
Belfort  Bax.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
S%xS%\n.   407  pages.    $2. 

The  term  Anabaptist  is  here  used  to  include 
a  number  of  sects  which  arose  and  throve 
during  a  large  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Europe.  Their  only  common  bond  outwardly 
consisted  in  their  agreement  in  asserting  that 
one  who  was  a  true  believer,  according  to 
their  doctrines,  must  be  re-baptized,  althous^h 
he  has  already  once  been  baptized.  Socially 
their  unity  consisted  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
various  forms  of  the  one  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  artisan  classes  against  the  religious  and 
social  traditionalism  bdiind  which  their  feudal 
superiors  had  intrenched  themselves.  Relig- 
iously their  unity  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
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they  relied  on  the  *' inner  lieht**  as  a  guidance 
in  the  understanding  of  tne  Bible.  Within 
such  unity  their  diversity  was  extraordinary. 
Some,  regarding  all  law,  both  civil  and  moral, 
superseded  by  the  **  inner  light.**  declared  that 
the  believer  could  not  sin :  ana  therefore  gave 
themselves  up  to  unbridled  indulgence  in  every 
form  of  vice;  others,  regarding;  their  own 
**  inner  light "  supremely  authoritative,  made 
laws  and  rules,  both  civil  and  moral,  which 
they  put  into  execution  by  sword  and  flame. 
One  sect  encouraged  women  to  abandon 
chastity,  on  the  ground  that  Christians 
achieve  salvation  bv  suffering  shame.  Of 
another  sect,  some  burnt  their  Bibles  and 
refused  to  work  or  pray,  saying  that  God 
would  write  his  law  in  their  Hearts  and  had 
no  need  of  anything  thev  might  do.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  epidemic  insanity  it  cer- 
tainly was  rife  among  these  Anabaptists.  In 
these  various  Anabaptist  sects  may  be  found 
prototypes  of  modem  reli^nous  sects  all  the 
way  from  orthodox  Baptists  and  Friends, 
through  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  to 
Christian  Scientists  and  even  polygamous 
Mormons.  The  author's  social  sympathy, 
being  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  oppressed 
ftnd  are  strup^gling  against  odds,  enames  him 
to  get  the  point  of  view  of  these  artisans  and 
handicraftsmen  who,  often  by  methods  intol- 
erable in  any  age,  asserted  their  religious  and 
social  liberty.  This  social  sympathy,  how- 
ever, sometimes  leads  the  author  to  apologize 
or  extenuate  the  cruelty  and  the  lawlessness 
which  at  times  seemed  to  be  unrestrained 
among  these  sectaries.  Indeed,  the  book  is 
full  of  violence  and  bloodshed  and  torture, 
in  which  feudal  lords  and  journeymen  were 
by  turn  executioners  and  vicdms.  Occasion- 
aUy  au  inaccuracy  of  statement  is  to  be  found, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  "  origin  of  baptism 
by  immersion  "  is  specifically  identified  with  a 
certain  event,  and  when  the  Moravians  are 
classified  without  qualification  under  the  head 
of  Anabaptists.  These  errors,  however,  are 
orobablv  due  to  carelessness  of  phrase.    The 


book  is  informing,  readable,  and  full  of  human 
feeling.  The  partisanship  of  the  author  imparts 
to  his  narradve  style,  vitality,  and  vividness  in 
narration,  while  the  frankness  with  which  he 
recounts  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  side  of 
those  with  whose  social  struggles  he  is  in 
sympathy  deprives  his  partisanship  of  any 
pernicious  quality. 

Siege  of  Youth  (The).    By  Frances  Charles. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co^  Boston.  5x8  in.  $1.50. 
Those  who  like  the  obvious  and  the  dramatic 
in  fiction  will  find  this  story  over-sophisticated 
and  devoid  of  acdon.  Others  will  see  that 
there  are  remarkable  impressionistic  effects 
in  the  character-study,  and  that  the  author 
has  intellectual  force  of  an  unusual  order. 

Spirit  in  Man  (The) :  Sermons  and  Selections. 

By  Horace  Bushnell    (Centenary  Edition.)    Charles 

Scr1bner»8  Sons,  New  York.    5x8  In.    +44  pages. 

$125,  net. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Bushnell  are  an  exception 

to  the  rule  that  sermons  are  better  heard  than 

read.    What  power  he  may  have  put  into 

them  by  his  personality  we  do  not  know,  but 

their  style  is  such  as  to  give  the  impression  to 


the  reader  that  they  would  require  for  appre- 
ciation by  an  audience  very  close  listening. 
They  are  not  always  easy  reading,  but  to 
thoughtful  minds  they  are  always  stimulating. 
This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  some 
complete  sermons,  a  number  of  extracts  from 
sermons  left  by  the  author  in  a  rough  and 
unrevised  state,  a  few  letters,  and  forty  pages 
of  aphorisms.  These  last  are  very  character- 
istic of  BushnelPs  genius,  and  illustrate  what 
we  have  said,  that  he  is  often  better  worth 
reading  than  hearing.  Some  of  these  apho- 
risms, carefully  pondered,  should  suffice  to 
correct  radical  errors  in  modern  democracy. 
For  example.  **  Lit)erty  is  justice  secured." 
This  is  the  liberty  America  is  trying  to  give 
to  the  Filipinos.  **  Have  faith  in  truth,  never 
in  numbers.*'  Majorities,  then,  are  not  infal- 
lible. 

Style  Manual  for  Stenographers,  Reporters, 
and  Correapondenta.  By  Hugh  Graham  Paterson. 
Published  by  the  Author,  153  La  Salle  St,  Chicago, 
lU.    6x8%  in.    116  pages.    #2,  net 

Surd  of  Metaphysics:  An  Inquiry  Into  the 

guestlon  Are  There  Thiogs-in-Tnemaelvea  ?    By 
r.  Paul  Cams.    The  Open  Court  PubUshing  Co., 
Chicago.    5x7^  in.    2.^3  pages. 

Tempest  (The).  By  William  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (The 
Riverside  Literature  Series.)  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.    4V^x7in.    116  pages.    15c 

Temple  Bible  (The)  :  First  and  Second  Books 
of  Eadraa.  Edited  by  Archibald  Dufi,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
J.  B.  Llppincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4x5V«  in.  146 
pages.   OOc^net 

Training  of  Wild  Animals  (The).     By  Frank 
C.  Bostock.    Edited  by  Ellen  Velvin,  F.2.S.    Illus- 
trated.   The  Century  Co.,  New  Vork.    5x7»4  in. 
256  pages.    |1,  net. 
An    extremeljr    interesting    account   of    the 
methods  of  animal-trainers  by  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  daring  members  of  the  profes- 
sion.   There  are  many  pictures. 

Wesley  and  His  Preachers :  Their  Conquest 
of  Britain.  By  G.  Holden  Pike.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  514x8%  in.  310  pages.  $175,  net 
This  is  one  of  the  number  of  books  called 
forth  by  the  bi-centenary  of  Wesley *s  birth. 
It  is  a  string  of  incidents,  anecdotes,  and  quo- 
tations from  Wesley  and  others,  arranged 
under  such  chapter  headings  as  "  Some  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Man,"  **  The  Early  Assistant 
Preachers,"  **  Some  Phases  of  Town  and 
Village  Life,''"The  Common  People,"  "Be- 
lief in  the  Supernatural,"  "  Quakers  m  London 
and  Elsewhere."  The  volume  is  not  char- 
acterized by  either  ori^nality  of  thought  or 
orderliness  of  construction.  It  serves  well  as 
a  scrap-book  on  the  subject  put  into  good 
typographical  form. 

Where  There  is  Nothing :  Being  Volume  I.  of 
Plays  for  an  Irish  Theatre.  ByW.  B.  Veats.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  212  pages. 
>1.25,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

With  the  Birds.    By  Caroline   Eliza   Hyde. 

The  Broadway  PubUshing  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in. 

31  pages. 
Young  Ivy  on    Old  Walls.     By   H.  Arthur 

Powell.    Richard    G.    Badger,   Boston.    5*4x8  in. 

57  pages. 
Young  Man's  Questions  (A).     By  Robert  E. 

Speer.    The   Fleming   H.   Revell   Co.,  New  ^—^ 

5x7*;iim.    223  pages.    80c.,  net. 
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Passive  Resistance 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

As  you  truly  say  in  your  editorial  on 
"  Passive  Resistance  in  England,"  in  your 
issue  of  July  1 1,  The  Outlook  has  hereto- 
fore informed  its  readers  respecting  the 
new  Education  Bill.  But  you  will  perhaps 
pardon  my  suggesting  that  such  informa- 
tion has  had  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Nonconformist  side  of  the  question.  And 
as  Mr.  Home's  paper  in  the  same  issue 
is  avowedly  written  from  the  same  stand- 
point, I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  publish 
this  letter,  telling  something  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  although,  unless  you 
afford  opportunity  for  myself  or  others  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  premises  can 
hardly  be  made  clear.  Because  the  sub- 
ject is  so  vast  in  its  reach  and  complica- 
tions that  it  would  be  asking  too  much  of 
your  courtesy  to  expect  you  to  devote 
several  columns  of  your  valued  publica- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  a  matter  wholly 
misrepresented  by  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  written  upon  it  in  Ameri- 
can papers. 

The  whole  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
lack  of  accommodation  for  English  schol- 
ars. When  the  new  system  of  increased 
educational  opportunities  was  proposed, 
the  question  at  once  arose  as  to  where 
the  children  should  be  gathered.  To 
provide  new  buildings  would  necessitate 
the  outlay  of  at  least  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  To  obviate  this  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  avail  themselves  of  build- 
ings already  in  existence,  the  properly  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesley ans,  and  Jews.  In  these  buildings 
the  majority  of  English  children  have 
been  educated  for  a  generation  at  least 
(3,041.673  to  the  2,721,173  taught  in  the 
Board  Schools).  They  were  erected  and 
supported  by  the  denominations  named, 
and  naturally  were  under  the  direction 
of  representatives  of  said  denominations. 
The  choice  lay  between,  first,  erecting  new 
schools,  to  which  the  taxpayers  objected  ; 
second,  to  virtually  renting  them  from  their 
owners ;  third,  confiscating  them  and  rob- 
bing both  the  living  and  the  dead  of 
property  for  which  they  had  conscien- 
tiously made  great  sacrifice. 
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Mr.  Home  makes  a  grave  misstatement 
when  he  says  that  "in  eight  thousand 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  there  is 
only  one  public  elementary  school  avail- 
able in  each  parish,  and  that  that  school 
is  under  Church  of  England  auspices." 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  while  there 
are  nearly  eight  thousand  school  districts 
in  which  there  is  only  one  school,  nearly 
two  thousand  of  these  are  Board  and  Non- 
conformist schools,  and  in  any  of  them 
the  religious  body  which  chooses  to  do  so 
may  erect  its  own  building  and  secure 
govemmental  support  if  conditions  justify 
it. 

Further,  the  "  Conscience  clause  "  per- 
fectly provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  parents.  In  return 
for  the  use  of  the  building  the  vested 
owners  of  the  school  property  are  allowed 
to  teach  the  tenets  of  their  church  during 
"  the  religious  hour."  This  applies  to  all 
denominations  alike.  And  a  request  that 
children  be  excused  from  attendence  at 
such  religious  instruction  must  be  honored 
by  those  in  authority. 

The  Church  of  England's  position 
(whether  justified  by  facts  or  not,  at  least 
conscientiously  held)  is  to  the  effect  that 
she  is  custodian  of  funds  left  for  a  specific 
purpose,  /.  ^.,  the  training  of  her  children 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  For  this 
she  has  given  lavishly  for  generations,  in 
the  year  1900  the  gifts  of  her  members 
being  $5,000,000  for  educational  purposes. 
Besides  this  they  paid  all  school  rates  for 
secular  schools.  She  believes  that  relig- 
ious training  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  the  race,  and  so  insists  upon 
retaining  it.  And  the  criminal  statistics 
which  she  quotes  of  countries  where  sys- 
tematic religious  training  does  not  prevail 
amply  justified  her  in  her  position. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  wholly  in 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  Non- 
conformists have  not,  in  the  past,  made 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Had  they  done  so  they  might  now 
claim  of  the  State  all  that  has  been  granted 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other 
religious  bodies  who  possess  buildings 
which  the  Government  needs.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Messrs.  Balfour  and 
Chamberlain   are   not   members    of   the 
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Church  of  England,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  impartial  in  the  matter.  While, 
if,  as  was  stated  in  your  columns  some 
three  years  back,  the  majority  of  the 
English  nation  are  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  nonconforming  bodies,  the 
next  election  will  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  filling  the  House  of  Commons 
with  those  who  consider  themselves 
wronged  by  the  new  Education  Bill. 

Mr.  Home  makes  another  misstate- 
ment. The  Nonconformist  rate-payer 
does  not  "lose  his  ancient  privilege  of 
controlling  the  expenditure  of  his  own 
money."  A  Board  of  Trustees  will  be 
elected  annually  by  the  voters,  and  the 
majority  will  rule  exactly  as  is  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  While  the  represent- 
ative of  the  owners  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, whether  Nonconformist  or  Church 
of  England,  must  be  a  member  of  this 
Board,  he  may  be  the  only  Wesleyan, 
Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  or  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  thereon.  The  power 
remains  with  the  taxpayers.  *  * 

[Our  correspondent's  letter  appears  to 
us  to  be  conclusive  against  the  measure 
which  he  advocates.  According  to  this 
letter,  two-fifths  of  the  children  of  Eng- 
land have  been  taught  in  the  Board 
Schools.  These  children  are  now  to  be 
transferred  largely  to  schools  under  the 
control  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
whose  ecclesiastical  and  political  prin- 
ciples are  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of 
the  parents  of  most  of  thes^  children.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  on 
the  request  of  the  parent  the  child  may 
be  excused  from  studying  the  tenets  to 
which  the  parent  objects.  What  the 
parent  objects  to  is  having  his  child  in  a 
school  controlled  by  a  church  to  many  of 
whose  methods  and  principles  he  strenu- 
ously objects.  Nor  is  our  correspondent 
correct  in  saying  that  the  majority  will 
r^le  "  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States."  In  the  United  States  the  people 
of  the  district  directly  elect  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  without  regard  to  their 
ecclesiastical  connection.  Under  the  Eng- 
lish scheme,  the  administration  of  the 
education  in  each  locality  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  Educational  Committee, 
on  which  ecclesiastics  have  a  right  to  repre- 
sentation as  ecclesiastics ;  in  no  case  is 
more  than  a  majority  required  to  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Council.     The 


practical  effect  of  this  provision  will 
be  to  put  the  great  majcnty  of  the 
schools  of  England  under  ecclesiastical 
control.  In  our  judgment,  there  is  no 
alternative  between  either  relegating  edu- 
cation to  the  churches  and  leaving  it 
to  be  supported  by  the  churches,  or 
supporting  it  by  the  State  and  putting  it 
exclusively  under  control  of  the  State. 
No  scheme  by  which  the  funds  are  fur- 
nished by  the  taxpayers  and  the  control 
is  furnished  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Church,  will  prove  successful  in  a  free 
community. — The  Edftors.] 

Cruelty  a  Growth 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  horror  of  the  burning  of  the  n^ro 
murderer  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  seems 
to  have  obscured  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  incident. 
Many  times  a  year  the  citizens  of  New 
Castle,  children,  women,  and  men,  are 
permitted — which  means  they  are  practi- 
cally invited — to  attend  the  public  whip- 
ping of  misdemeanants  and  felons.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  discern  any  relation  between  the 
verbal  and  printed  accounts  of  this  brutal 
exhibition  and  the  outrage  upon  law  and 
humanity  committed  by  the  New  Castle 
mob. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  burning  at  the 
stake  at  Delaware,  lynching  in  Illinois, 
race  riots  in  Indiana,  and  peonage  in 
Alabama  are  the  legitimate  fruition  of  the 
vindictiveness  which  still  characterizes 
our  penal  procedure,  of  sentences  which 
are  fitted  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
committed  rather  than  to  the  need  of  the 
criminal  or  the  protection  of  society.  So 
long  as  colored  chain  gangs,  guarded  by 
dogs  and  guns,  parade  Southern  highways, 
white  men  will  sell  and  buy  negro  work- 
men, whether  through  the  peonage  system 
of  Alabama  or  the  evocation  of  law  by 
Georgia  County.  So  long  as  New  Castle 
flaunts  its  whipping  posts,  and  so  long  as 
Illinois  and  Indiana  papers  cry  out  for 
vengeance  upon  felons  and  murderers,  we 
shall  have  an  inflammable  public  mind 
ready  to  express  itself  in  lynchings  and 
burnings.  The  prevention  of  such  atroci- 
ties lies  not  with  courts  or  city  authori- 
ties or  State  milk^^but  must  depend 
upon  a  reformatic^^B^e  citizen's  atti- 
tudflltevard  the^H   U     I^^ppaf e  to 
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The  Best 
Things  to  Eat 


Are  made  with  Royal  Baking  Powder 
— ^bread,  biscuit,  cake,  rolls,  muffins, 
crusts,  and  all  the  various  pastries  re- 
quiring a  leavening  or  raising  agent. 

Risen  with  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
all  these  foods  are  superlatively  light, 
sweet,  tender,  delicious  and  wholesome. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  the  greatest 
of  time  and  labor  savers  to  the  pastry 
cook.  Besides,  it  economizes  flour, 
butter  and  eggs,  and,  best  of  all,  makes 
the  food  more  digestible  and  healthful. 


There  are  many  imitation  baking  powders,  sold 
cheap,  which  contain  alum.  Housekeepers 
must  avoid  these.  Alum  is  a  poison,  ana  its 
use  in  food  is  condemned  by  all  physicians. 


HOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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DREAMLAND. 

Wonderful  scenes  of  pleasure  bright, 

Visions  of  fairy  joys, 
Wonderful  dreams  of  rare  delight 

Come  to  small  girls  and  boys. 
Wonderful  animals  nod  and  blink 

All  of  the  dreamland  through 
And  care  for  the  children.  What  do  you  think— 

Do  little  folks'  dreams  come  true? 


THERE  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to 
be  just  as  good  as  the  Ivory;  they  are  not,  but 
like  all  imitations,  they  lack  the  peculiar  and  remark- 
able qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  Ivory  Soap 
and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

IT  FLOATS. 
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The  Labor  latoe 


The  facts  in  the  labor  issue 
™wI^ro"  raised  at  Washington   are, 

briefly  put,  as  follows :  The 
employees  of  the  Government  printing 
office  in  Washington  are  members  of  a 
trades  union.  Mr.  William  A.  Miller, 
assistant  foreman,  was  expelled  from  the 
union.  Notice  of  his  expulsion  was  given 
to  the  Public  Printer,  and  he  was  there- 
upon removed  from  his  position.  He 
complained  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, alleging  that  his  removal  had  been 
made  in  violation  of  the  civil  service 
rules.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
sustained  his  complaint,  and  requested 
that  he  be  reassigned  to  duty.  His  com- 
plaint was  at  the  same  time  investigated 
by  Mr.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  the  result  of  both  investi- 
gations was  laid  before  the  President. 
The  President  thereupon  directed  Mr. 
Miller's  reinstatement,  accompanying  this 
order  with  two  letters,  dated  respectively 
July  13  and  July  14.  The  first  of  these 
letters  stated  the  principle  on  which  this 
reinstatement  was  ordered  in  the  following 
terms : 

On  the  face  of  the  papers  presented  Miller 
would  appear  to  have  been  removed  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
constituting  themselves  into  a  union  if  they  so 
desire;  but  no  rules  or  resolutions  of  that 
union  can  be  permitted  to  override  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  my  sworn 
duty  to  enforce. 

The  second  letter  was  a  brief  argument 
in  support  of  this  principle,  as  follows : 

In  connection  with  mv  letter  of  yesterday 
I  call  attention  to  the  judgment  and  award  by 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  in 
their  report  to  me  of  March  18  last:  **It  is 
adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  person  shall 
be  refused  employment  or  in  any  wav  discrim- 
inated against  on  account  of  membershiu  or 
non- membership  in  any  labor  organization, 
and  diat  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  or  interference  with  any  employee 
wno  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization 


by  members  of  such  organization.*^  I  heartity 
approve  of  this  award  and  judgment  by  the 
commission  appointed  by  me,  which  itself 
included  a  member  of  a  labor  union.  This 
commission  was  dealing  with  labor  organiza- 
tions working  for  private  employers,  it  is,  of 
course,  mere  elementary  decency  to  reouire 
that  all  the  Government  departments  shall  be 
handled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  thus 
clearly  and  fearlessly  enunciated. 

At  the  present  writing  Mr.  Miller  has 
been  informed  of  his  reinstatement,  has 
returned  to  Washington  from  his  West- 
em  home,  and  it  is  reported  is  about 
to  resume  his  work.  The  Bookbinders' 
Union  has  presented  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  the  charges  on  which 
Mr.  Miller  was  originally  expelled  from 
the  union.  We  do  not  learn  that  these 
charges  have  yet  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Miller,  or  that  he  has  had  any  trial  or 
been  heard  in  his  own  defense  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  although*  his 
defense  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  a 
reported  interview.  The  union  has  finally 
and  sensibly  abandoned  any  intention  of 
''  walking  out,''  believing  that  on  account 
of  new  charges  Mr.  Miller  will  ultimately 
be  dropped  from  the  service. 


The  Right,  of  Labor    ^^  ^<^  "^^  ^^'""^  '^  ""^ 

and  the  essary  here   to   repeat 

Rights  of  the  People  t^g  newspaper  reports 
either  of  the  charges  or  of  the  defense. 
Whether  Mr.  Miller  is  a  good  assistant 
foreman  or  not  is  a  question  which  does 
not  greatly  concern  the  public  ;  but  the 
issues  involved  do  greatly  concern  the 
public.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  two: 
First,  have  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  right  to  employ  in  their  woik  any  man 
who  gives  them  satisfaction,  or  are  they  to 
be  permitted  to  employ  only  men  who  are 
approved  and  indorsed  by  the  appropriate 
labor  organization  ?  Second,  if  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  competence  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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are  those  charges  to  be  submitted  to  and 
tried  by  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States, 
or  are  they  to  be  submitted  to  and  tried 
by  a  labor  union  ?  We  are  not  sorry  to 
have  this  question  raised,  and  we  trust 
and  believe  that  the  President  will  meet 
it  squarely  and  carry  it  through  to  a  final 
decision.  In  our  judgment  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  employ 
any  one  who  renders  to  them  satisfactory 
service  without  asking  permission  of  a 
trades  union  to  do  so,  and  every  one  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  have  charges  of  incompetence  or 
maladministration  presented  to  and  tried 
by  the  United  States,  not  by  a  labor  union. 
If  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders, which  is  the  name  of  the  labor 
union  involved,  attempts  a  strike  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  think 
it  will  find  that  it  has  undertaken  a  war 
which  can  have  but  one  result  If  its 
leaders  are  wise  they  will  remind  the 
members  of  that  union  what  resulted  from 
the  strike  of  railroad  employees  against  the 
people  in  Australia,  and  what  resulted  from 
the  strike  of  railroad  employees  against 
the  people  in  Holland.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  ready  to  resign 
their  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  any 
private  organization,  whether  of  capital- 
ists or  of  laborers.  We  hope  that  no 
means  may  be  found  to  avoid  or  compro- 
mise the  issue  presented  in  this  case. 
The  right  of  a  man  to  work,  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  labor  union  or  not,  is  one  of 
the  primary  rights  of  labor,  and  some- 
thing will  be  accomplished  for  that  right 
in  all  private  industries  by  the  establish- 
ment of  that  right  in  industries  carried  on 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


« 


On    Saturday  of    last 

Bouthera  Sentiment     ...^^u    «.u«    i,,^,   :«    *.u^ 
Concerning  Peonage     ^eek    the    Jury   m    the 

peonage  case  against 
R.  N.  Franklin  in  the  United  States  Court 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Judge  Jones  improved 
the  occasion  to  add  another  to  the  vigor- 
ous expressions  of  opinion  upon  the 
criminal  practices  which  have  cast  such  a 
blot  upon  Alabama.  A  correspondent  in 
that  State  writes  us  as  follows : 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  Alabama  is  with  Judo;e  Jones. 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  will  earnestly  support 


the  Court  in  its  timely  and  fearless  efforts  to 
suppress  these  criminal  practices,  which  hap- 
pily are  not  very  widespread.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  the  people  of  tke  better  classes  are  united 
in  this  mstance. 

This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  press 
of  Alabama,  which  vigorously  sustains 
Judge  Jones.  We  note  among  these  sup- 
porters "The  Birmingham  Age  Herald," 
"  The  Birmingham  News,"  "The  Birming- 
ham Ledger/'  "The  Mobile  Register," 
"  The  Huntsville  Tribune,"  and  "  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser."  One  quotation 
from  the  latter  paper  may  serve  as  a  type 
of  all : 

The  good  name  of  our  race,  our  people,  and 
our  section  was  involved,  and  he  (Jud^e  Jones) 
would  have  been  recreant  to  his  duty  if  he  had 
spoken  with  bated  breath  or  soft  words.  The 
people  of  the  State,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  approve  and  defend  the  act. 

Other  Southern  papers  appear  to  take  the 
same  ground.  Thus  for  example  the  Nash- 
ville "News": 

Judge  T.  G.  Jones,  in  his  scathing  remarks 
to  the  jury  which  failed  to  agree  in  the  peon- 
age case,  upheld  the  honor  of  his  State,  which 
such  juries  would  drag  in  the  dust.  All 
Alabamians  should  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his 
emphatic  expression  from  the  bench  of  the 
best  sentiment  of  their  State  regarding  these 
brutal  and  cowardly  offenses. 

Doubtless  there  are  exceptions;  thus 
the  New  Orleans  "Times-Democrat" 
makes  Judge  Jones's  conduct  of  this  case 
an  occasion  for  an  attack  on  President 
Roosevelt  and  on  Judge  Jones  as  his 
appointee,  but  the  political  animus  is  so 
evident  that  the  attack  can  hardly  deceive 
any  who  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived. 
The  right  and  duty  of  a  Judge  to  rebuke 
a  jury  for  refusing  to  accept  the  law  as 
given  to  them  by  the  bench  is  too  well 
settled  to  be  questioned  at  this  late  day. 
Juries  cannot  be  impeached,  and  when,  as 
in  this  case,  seme  jurymen  have  announced 
beforehand  that  they  will  not  render  a 
verdict  against  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit,  no  matter  what  the  evidence,  and  thus 
proceed  to  carry  out  that  resolve  in  spite  of 
both  fact  and  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge 
to  call  them  to  account  as  Judge  Jones  did. 


In  the  Turner  case  not 
''**•  ^^Z//""**'    only  is  the  action  of  the 

Judge  sustained  by  the 
press  and  people  of  Alabama,  and  gener- 
ally of  the  South,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
defendant  himself,  J.  Fletcher  Turner.     It 
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may  be  assumed  that  his  counsel  under- 
stand the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  and 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  under  their 
advice,  despite  the  half  victory  of  a  mistrial, 
Mr.  Turner  has  come  into  court  and  pleaded 
guilty.  In  this  plea  his  lawyer  insisted 
for  him  that  he  did  not  realize  that  he 
was  violating  the  law,  and  that  he  was 
not  personally  guilty  of  practising  cruelty 
upon  the  negroes  whom  he  temporarily 
purchased  and  held  to  service.  The 
Judge  in  accepting  the  plea  restated  the 
facts  in  the  case  as  evidence  that  **  this 
was  moral  as  well  as  legal  peonage,"  and 
added  that  he  had  already  informed  Mr. 
Turner's  counsel  that  he  would  try  to 
have  the  second  trial  proceed  before 
another  Judge  who  had  not  heard  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  nor  expressed  any 
opinion  respecting  it.  With  this  explana- 
tion the  Court  imposed  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  leaving  the  counsel  and  the 
District  Attorney  to  arrange  for  time  and 
method  of  payment.  The  result  confirms 
the  judgment  which  The  Outlook  has 
already  expressed,  that  the  Southern 
people  may  be  trusted  to  enforce  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  negroes. 
We  may  take  this  occasion  to  add  that 
simultaneously  with  these  reports  we 
receive  the  full  report  of  the  Grand  Jury 
by  which  Turner  was  indicted.  It  finds 
ninety-nine  indictments  for  peonage,  but 
only  eighteen  persons  are  involved,  and 
their  investigations  indicate  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  confined  to  two  counties. 
The  Grand  Jury  recommend  that  authority 
be  taken  from  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  im- 
pose hard  labor.  This  recommendation 
if  carried  into  effect  would  probably  abol- 
ish peonage  altogether,  since  it  would 
take  from  such  minor  officials  the  power 
which  has  been  used  to  coerce  negroes 
into  submission  to  practical  slavery. 


The  N«w  Flood  Tide 
of  Immigmtion 


The  surest  sign — but, 
unfortunately,  not  the 
surest  promise  —  of 
prosperity  among  wage  earners,  is  the 
volume  of  immigration,  and  this  now 
exceeds  the  dimensions  reached  in  1882 — 
when  the  last  great  wave  of  prosperity 
was  at  its  flood.  The  quickness  with 
which  working  people  in  this  country  in- 
form their  foreign  relatives  whether  work 
here  is  plentiful  or  scarce,  is  clearly  por- 


trayed in  the  immigration  records  of  the . 
fat  and  lean  years  of  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.     1 1  funs  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year.  Immigrants. 

1878 138,000 

1882 788,000 

1886 334,000 

1892 623,000 

1895 279,000 

1903 857,000 

Nothing  like  the  present  flood  of  immi- 
grants has  ever  been  known  except  in 
1882,  and  even  that  yeai's  flood  was  radi- 
cally different  from  the  present.  The  six 
countries  which  have  contributed  most 
largt  ly  to  our  population  sent  the  follow- 
ing number  of  immigrants  in  the  two 
specified  years: 

1882  1903 

Greater  Britain 276,000  69,000 

Scandinavia 105,000  78,000 

Germany 251,000  40,000 

Italy 32,000  230,000 

Austria 29,000  206,000 

Russia 21,000  136,000 

The  aggregate  immigration  from  Great 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Germany  has 
fallen  from  632,000  to  187,000,  while  the 
aggregate  immigration  from  Italy,  Austria, 
ani  Russia  has  risen  from  82,000  to 
572,000.  Mr.  Beecher's  happy  optimism 
regarding  the  rapid  assimilation  of  "  immi- 
grant hay  "  by  the  American  ox  is  no 
longer  so  easily  justified.  Twenty  years 
ago  our  immigrants  were  chiefly  of  the 
same  races  that  had  peopled  England,  and 
quickly  formed  a  homogeneous  element 
in  our  national  growth.  The  bulk  of  the 
immigration  to-day  is  from  races  histori- 
cally remote,  and  to-day  widely  separated 
from  us  by  the  different  social,  industrial, 
and  political  environments.  The  process 
of  assimilation  necessary  to  national  unity 
is  thereby  rendered  far  more  difficult,  and 
the  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  illiteracy  of  the  majority  of  the  immi- 
grants, and  their  tendency  clannishly  to 
settle  in  communities  of  their  own  in  our 
great  cities.  The  extent  to  which  the 
present  immigrants  are  adding  themselves 
en  masse  to  our  urban  wage-earning  popu- 
lation, instead  of  becoming  their  own 
employers  on  Western  farms,  seems  to 
Immigration  Commissioner  Sargent  to 
promise  serious  complications  when  a 
period  of  industrial  depression  again  sets 
in.  The  Commissioner  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measure  held  up  in  the  Senate 
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last  winter,  restricting  immigration  by  the 
educational  test.  The  Outlook  earnestly 
seconds  this  recommendation.  The  time 
has  fully  come  for  making  good  citizenship, 
not  cheap  goods,  the  aim  of  our  legislation, 
and  sacrificing  the  apparent  economic 
prosperity  to  the  real  moral  welfare  of  the 
country  whenever  the  two  conflict 


At  the  end  of  June 

«•  Bmergency  **  Currency  w -  Cannon  Sneaker 
Not  for  Speculation  Mr.  v^annon,  opeaxer 
of  the  next  House  of 
Representatives,  bluntly  declared  his  oppo- 
sition to  any  legislation  from  the  next 
Congress  to  provide  a  "  rubber  "  currency 
based  on  bank  assets.  There  was  no 
demand  for  such  a  currency,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  except  from  Eastern  money 
centers,  and  "  if  the  Eastern  bankers 
would  reduce  their  call  loans  and  bring 
the  speculative  interests  of  Wall  Street 
down  to  a  conservative  basis,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  the  creation  of  more 
money  by  legislation."  "  The  Western 
banks,"  he  added,  "have  large  reserves 
in  the  East,  and  these  reserves  are  being 
used  to  manipulate  the  markets."  This 
interview  created  a  profound  sensation  in 
Wall  Street.  The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
by  controlling  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  ^decides  what  measures  shall  be 
considered,  can  virtually  block  any  propo- 
sition for  new  legislation  to  which  he  is 
strongly  opposed,  and  Mr.  Cannon's  re- 
mark about  Western  bank  reserves,  being 
used  in  Wall  Street  to  manipulate  the 
markets  read  like  an  indorsement  of 
former  Comptroller  Dawes's  suggestion  in 
his  report  for  1900  that  the  national  bank- 
ing laws  should  be  amended  so  that  the 
money  of  the  country  should  be  less  con- 
centrated in  the  speculative  centers.  The 
national  banking  law,  it  will  be  recalled, 
authorizes  the  banks  in  all  small  cities  to 
deposit  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  their 
reserves  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  where  three-quarters  of  it  may 
again  be  loaned  out,  and  under  this  pro- 
vision, as  Mr.  O.  H.  Schreiner,  of  Brooklyn, 
has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  the 
"  country "  bank  reserves  deposited  in 
speculative  centers  exceed  two  hundred 
millions,  and  nearly  equal  the  total  sum 
loaned  on  demand  by  New  York  national 
banks  on  Stock  Exchange  collateral. 
Mr.  Cannon's  interview  therefore  almost 


destroyed  Wall  Street*s  hope  of  currency 
expansion  from  the  next  Congress.  Within 
a  fortnight,  however,  this  hope  was,  in 
a  measure,  revived  by  a  statement  of 
Senator  Lodge  that  President  Roosevelt 
would  recommend  to  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  in  November  currency  legisla- 
tion "  along  the  lineis  "  suggested  by  his 
previous  "  messages  and  speeches."  This 
statement  was  treated  in  some  quarters  as 
if  it  expressed  President  Roosevelt's  in- 
dorsement of  the  asset  currency  scheme 
of  currency  inflation  whenever  times  are 
good.  References  to  President  Roose- 
velt's messages  and  speeches,  however, 
do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he 
indorses  this  plan.  In  his  speech  at 
Quincy  last  April  he  expressly  declared 
that  "  permanent  increases  "  in  our  cur- 
rency **  would  be  dangerous,  permanent 
contraction  ruinous."  The  reform  which 
he  favored  was  one  which  would  permit 
the  currency  to  expand  when  money  was 
tight — and  not  when  bank  assets  had  a 
high  valuation — and  permit  it  to  contract 
when  money  is  easy — and  not  when  bank 
assets  are  depreciated  or  destroyed.  He 
did  not  commit  himself  to  any  definite 
plan,  but  he  seemed  to  indorse  the  Ger- 
man system  of  permitting  emergency  issues 
of  currency  subject  to  a  high  tax  to  com- 
pel retirement  when  the  emergency  is 
past,  rather  than  to  indorse  any  plan  by 
which  in  times  of  prosperity  the  banks 
might  add  indefinitely  a  credit  currency — 
which  itself  would  need  support  if  a  panic 
came. 

Last  week's  decline  in  the 
'^T^ft'stockl"    stock  market  affected  pre- 

eminently  the  trust  securi- 
ties. The  decline  in  this  field  is  now 
much  more  serious  than  that  in  railroad 
stocks,  for  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  have  merely 
lost  half  the  gain  they  had  made  while  the 
market  was  advancing,  but  the  trust  stocks 
are  now  as  a  rule  lower  than  at  the  date 
of  their  issue.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  Stock  Exchange  building 
"  Dun's  Review  "  published  a  table  show- 
ing the  fluctuations  in  sixty  important 
railway  stocks  for  nearly  a  generation* 
In  1897  the  highest  average  price  reached 
for  these  stocks  was  $60  a  share.  Last 
year  at  one  time  the  average  rose  to  $\  16 
a  share,  showing  a  doubling  of  prices 
during  the  five-year  period.    The  declines 
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of  the  past  year,  according  to  last  week's 
issue  of  the  same  review,  have  brought 
the  average  price  of  these  shares  down  to 
$86 — a  loss  of  thirty  dollars  from  the 
highest  point  reached,  but  a  gain  about  as 
great  from  ordinary  prices  as  late  as 
1898.  In  the  trust  stocks,  however,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  present  prices  are  not 
only  far  lower  than  when  the  trust  fever 
was  at  its  height,  but  are  considerably 
lower  than  when  the  trusts  were  organ- 
ized. We  have  compared  the  prices 
recorded  last  week  for  eighteen  of  the 
most  important  of  the  industrial  stocks 
with  those  at  which  they  were  first 
put  upon  the  market — as  given  in 
Professor  Meade's  volume  on  "Trust 
Finance."  The  average  price  at  which 
the  stocks  of  these  eighteen  trusts  were 
first  sold  was  $60  a  share.  Last  week 
the  average  price  of  these  same  stocks 
was  $47  a  share,  showing  a  loss  of  just 
one-quarter  in  average  value.  At  the 
price  at  which  tne  first  investors  or  specu- 
lators borght  them,  the  stocks  of  these 
eighteen  trusts  were  worth  eleven  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  At  the  price  at 
which  these  stocks  were  sold  last  week 
they  were  worth  a  little  less  than  eight 
hundred  millions — a  net  loss  of  over  three 
hundred  millions.  When  the  fall  in  these 
stocks  first  began  Mr.  Morgan  attributed 
it  to  the  mass  of  "  undigested  securities." 
A  fortnight  ago  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  substi- 
tuted the  phrase  "  indigestible  securities." 
This  week  some  investors  are  disposed 
to  classify  them  as  "  indigestible  insecuri- 
ties." 

W11  street  Oambiing  The  events  of  the  week 
enforce  the  folly  of 
gambling  no  less  than  its  crime.  There 
is  always  a  liability  to  fluctuations  in  value 
which  are  natural  and  due  to  natural 
causes.  There  will  always  be  men  lo 
deal  with  actual  values  buying  and  selling, 
and  using  their  knowledge  to  buy,  if  they 
have  the  money,  when  goods  are  cheap, 
and  to  sell  if  they  have  the  opportuuity 
when  goods  are  high.  These  men  are 
engaged  in  legitimate  business.  But  there 
are  also  shrewd  operators  in  Wall  Street, 
and  others  who  are  not  in  the  street,  but 
who  work  through  its  machinery,  whose 
chief  employment  is  to  create  imaginary 
values  and  sell  the  fictitious  thing  to  the 
unwary,  and  others  whose  chief  employ- 


ment it  is  to  create  a  public  impression 
that  articles  of  real  value  are  valueless 
and  to  buy  them  when  there  is  a  panic. 
There  are  gamblers — and  worse — whose 
morals  are  little  better  than  those  of  the 
dealers  in  gold  bricks  or  counterfeit 
money.  These  are  the  criminals.  The 
fools  are  the  men  and  women  who  dabble 
in  stocks ;  who  imagine  that  they  can 
engage  in  speculation  with  unprincipled 
sharpers  and  not  lose  ;  whose  conscience 
is  so  ill  developed  that  they  are  willing  to 
join  in  a  game  in  which  nothing  is  made 
by  one  man  except  by  another  man's  loss, 
and  whose  self-conceit  is  so  developed 
that  they  imagine  that  without  knowledge 
they  can  play  the  game  successfully  with 
professional  gamblers  who  devote  their 
lives  to  it 

The  Chamber  of  Com- 
(SSrE^iurrcm^e'it  "lerce  of  Rochester,  New 

York,  called  a  conven- 
tion in  that  city  on  July  21  to  organize 
the  opposition  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal  by  the  State.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  that  at  the  next  election  the 
voters  of  the  State  should  decide  whether 
the  sum  of  $101,000,000  should  be  bor- 
rowed and  devoted  to  making  out  of  the 
present  Erie  Canal  a  waterway  large 
enough  to  be  used  by  thousand-ton  barges. 
The  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  while  it 
was  before  the  Legislature ;  and  now  that 
the  proposition  is  to  be  submi(ted  to  the 
voters  a  strong  and  increasingly  ener- 
getic campaign  is  being  waged  against  it. 
The  opposition  has  been  in  part  deter- 
mined by  locality.  The  city  of  Rochester 
would  not  be  so  directly  benefited  by 
the  change  as  Buffalo,  for  instance,  and 
therefore  it  was  natural  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  opposition  to  the  enlargement 
should  take  place  there.  The  opposition, 
however,  has  been  formed  on  other 
grounds  beside  those  of  local  interest. 
This  was  clearly  stated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  convention,  Mr.  John  I.  Piatt, 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  "  Eagle."  As 
he  correctly  stated  it;  "This  question, 
whether  the  return  will  be  greater  than 
the  expenditure,  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
question."  He  then  gave  some  interesting 
figures.  The  sum  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  borrowed  is  eight  and  a  half 
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millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  value 
of  all  the  public  school  buildings  in 
the  State.  That  sum  with  the  interest 
for  eighteen  years  added  would  exceed 
.  the  value  of  all  public  school  buildings, 
"  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  all  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  the  scientific 
apparatus  in  them,  and  yet  leave  enough 
probably  to  pay  for  all  the  private  schools. 
If  the  debt  should  be  allowed  to  run  for 
fifty  years,  as  some  suggest,  it  would  not 
only  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the  entire 
educational  plant  of  the  State,  but  would 
in  addition  equal  the  total  endowment  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State 
and  then  leave  a  balance  of  over  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
facts  stated  thus,  for  it  gives  the  voters  a 
chance  to  understand  the  really  enormous 
character  of  the  proposed  undertaking. 
We  repeat  these  figures  without  vouching 
for  their  accuracy.  In  themselves  they 
constitute  of  course  no  argument  against 
the  undertaking;  but  they  form  an  im- 
pressive argument  for  most  careful  consid- 
eration and  the  freest  possible  discussion 
by  the  voters  of  the  State.  The  other 
arguments  presented  before  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  strengthen  the  case  against 
the  canal.  The  pro-canal  convention  to  be 
held  this  week  in  Utica  will  present  to 
the  country  the  reply  of  the  canal  advo- 
cates. 

Frederick  w.  Holu  p^^^-^^^  Frederick  Wil- 
ham  Holls,  who  died 
last  Thursday  in  Yonkers  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  was  most  widely  known  for  his 
services  on  behalf  of  international  peace 
at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  where  he 
was  secretary  of  the  American  delegation, 
and  later  became  the  American  represent- 
ative on  the  Sub-Committee  on  Arbitration. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  American  mediation  pro- 
posals. His  book  on  "  The  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,"  is  a  clear  and 
valuable  account  of  the  proceedings.  His 
ability  received  high  recognition  when  he 
was  offered  by  President  Roosevelt  the 
post  of  umpire  in  the  claims  against  Ven- 
ezuela last  May,  a  post  he  was  obliged  to 
decline.  Mr.  Holls,  previous  to  his  ser- 
vices for  international  arbitration,  had 
been  eminent  in  his  State,  New  York,  as 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  was  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Education.  To  him  was 
due  some  important  amendments.  As  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Unification  he  had 
great  influence  in  the  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  educational  ques- 
tions with  which  any  American  State  has 
had  to  deal.  Mr.  Holls  was  especially 
proficient  in  giving  to  others,  through 
public  lectures,  the  impressions  he  had 
received  in  his  public  career,  especially 
in  his  experiences  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. He  was  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia College  and  Law  School,  and  had 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  seriousness,  of  marked  ability,  and 
of  high  civic  ideals. 


Our  readers  must  take  with 
un\ted*8utM*     ^^irge  allowance  the  reports 

in  the  daily  press  concern- 
ing the  negotiations  of  the  United  States 
with  Russia  and  China  over  the  question 
of  the  open  door  in  Manchuria.  A 
Washington  correspondent  who  must 
send  off  his  story  in  an  hour  works  under 
conditions  not  familiar  to  Prince  Ching. 
Thus  last  week,  owing  perhaps  to  inevita- 
ble delays  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  especially  with  Oriental  coun- 
tries, the  proposed  commercial  treaty 
between  China  and  the  United  States  was 
again  the  subject  of  much  newspaper  dis- 
cussion, occasioned  by  the  unauthenticated 
rumor  that  Prince  Ching,  President  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office,  had  now  refused 
to  open  towns  in  Manchuria  to  interna- 
tional trade.  The  rumor  is  uncertain. 
What  is  certain  is  that  China  has  made 
pledges  to  the  United  States  to  open  two 
or  more  Manchurian  ports  to  the  world's 
trade,  and  that  Russia  has  promised  to 
withdraw  from  Manchuria  under  certain 
conditions,  has  also  promised  to  respect 
the  open  door,  and  has  assured  the 
United  States  that  new  ports  would  be 
opened.  Hence,  the  American  Govern- 
ment expects  to  obtain  in  Manchuria, 
whether  from  China  or  from  Russia,  an 
*'open  door  "  treatment  This  feeling  of 
assurance  may  not  be  altogether  justified 
by  the  facts,  but  no  matter  what  fresh 
obstacle  Orientalism  may  devise — and  in 
this  Russia  is  as  Oriental  as  is  China — 
the  American  Government,  under  the  lead 
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of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay, 
will  continue  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
the  principle  of  the  open  door  in  China 
should  be  enjoyed  by  every  nation,  will 
continue  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
exert  strenuous  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  will  insist  on  the  definite  settling 
of  the  matter  nauf.  Past  success  gives 
promise  of  future  success;  for  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  since  the  Boxer 
atrocities,  whatever  prosperity  attends 
commercial,  diplomatic,  educational,  and 
religious  conditions  in  China  to-day  is 
due  more  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
American  administration  than  to  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  other  Powers. 

Last  week  in  Venezuela  the 
'^''^u^.^^T  important  town  of  Ciudad 

Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco 
River,  was  captured  by  the  Government 
troops  from  the  revolutionists.  From  the 
accounts  of  the  capture,  the  fight  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  fierce  one.  Nearly 
a  hundred  dead  rebels  were  found  inside 
the  2^mora  or  citadel  of  the  town,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  revolutionists 
were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail, 
where  the  opposing  forces  had  concen- 
trated afterwards.  The  possession  of 
every  block  was  disputed  by  inches,  as  all 
the  houses  had  been  barricaded  and  the 
revolutionists  were  shooting  from  the 
azoteas  or  flat  roofs.  Hence,  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  the  houses,  the  method 
of  the  Government  troops  was  to  bore 
holes  through  the  walls  as  soon  as  a 
house  was  captured,  and  thus  not  to  ex- 
pose the  troops  to  the  street  fire.  The 
total  loss  of  lives  is  reported  at  1,500.  With 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  we  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  sorely-needed  peace,  that 
the  present  insurrection  has  come  to  an 
end,  even  though  the  Castro  government 
may  not  be  the  most  ideal  one  for  Vene- 
zuela. 


I^o  XIII.'.  Funeral     p^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^«  imposing 

funeral  ceremonies  hon- 
oring Leo  XHL  began  at  the  Vatican  by 
the  lying-in-state  there  of  the  body  of 
the  dead  Pontiff,  and  the  filing  before 
it  of  the  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  church.  This  was  followed  by  a 
three  days'  lying-in-state  at  St.  Peter's, 
where  the  Pope's   body  was   viewed  by 


thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  faithful. 
And  not  by  these  only.  Many  anti-cleri- 
cal Radicals,  Socialists,  and  Free  Think- 
ers were  present ;  though  abhorring  what 
they  call  "  Vaticanism,"  they  wished  to 
show  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
man  who  had  been  a  social  no  less  than 
a  religious  force.  The  procession  from 
the  Vatican  to  the  cathedral  was  impres- 
sively picturesque.  It  was  held  at  night 
and  was  composed  of  grooms  with  their 
lighted  torches,  the  Noble  Guard,  the 
cardinals  in  their  violet  robes  of  mourn- 
ing, the  other  prelates  and  priests,  the 
diplomatic  body  accredited  to  the  Vatican, 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
Pope.  The  body  was  borne  by  the  same 
sediari^  who  in  the  Pontiff's  lifetime  car- 
ried him  in  his  sedia  gestatoria^  or  chair 
of  state,  and  was  robed  in  vestments  used 
by  Leo  XHL  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
public  function  (when  he  confirmed  the 
appointments  of  Archbishop  Farley,  of 
New  York,  and  Quigley,  of  Chicago), 
namely,  the  papal  tunic,  the  white  cope 
and  red  chasuble,  the  gilded  stole,  the 
pontifical  pallium,  and  the  golden  mitre. 
The  procession  entered  the  cathedral 
chanting  the  "  Libera  me,  Domine  "  and 
the  body  was  placed  on  a  bier  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  people  and  behind  an 
iron  grating.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  devout  not  to  be  allowed  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  dead  Pope,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom.  There  was 
also  another  departure  from  ancient  rule. 
On  the  day  following  the  demise,  when  the 
cardinals  met  to  declare  their  ruler  offi- 
cially dead.  Cardinal  Oreglia,  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  pronounced  the  traditional 
words  "  Papa  vere  mortuus  est "  without 
the  historic  tapping  three  times  with  a 
mallet  on  the  dead  Pontiff's  head.  The 
official  announcement  was  followed  by  the 
traditional  ceremony  of  the  removal  of  the 
Fisherman's  Ring  (though  rumor  says 
another  was  found  in  its  place).  After 
the  death  of  a  Pop)e  the  Fisherman's  Ring 
is  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals, 
and,  when  a  new  Pope  is  elected,  is  reset 
and  presented  to  him.  Tradition  says  that 
the  stone  in  the  ring  belonged  to  St.  Peter 
himself.  While  the  Pope's  body  was 
being  carried  into  the  cathedral,  the  cere- 
mony of  depositing  the  urn  containing  his 
heart  was  taking  place  in  the  Church  of 
Sts.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  a  depositary 
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for  the  hearts  of  all  the  Popes.  But 
neither  at  this  church  nor  at  St.  Peter's 
was  the  most  significant  mourning  ob- 
served. That  was  to  be  seen  along  the 
poorer  streets  of  Rome,  where  many  a 
small  shop  was  closed  with  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  shutters:  "Chiuso  per  il  lutto 
mondiale "  (Closed  on  account  of  the 
world's  mourning). 

The  Coming  Conclave       Thc'-e    are   sixty-four 

cardmals.  One  of 
these  will  be  chosen  Pope,  succeeding  the 
late  Leo  XIII.:  the  successful  candidate 
must  receive  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Con- 
clave is  to  be  held  in  the  Vatican,  where 
each  cardinal  will  occupy  a  cell,  for 
which  he  draws  lots.  No  communication 
with  the  outside  world  may  be  had.  The 
Conclave  will  be  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Piedmontese  Cardinal  Oreglia,  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College  (or  Consistory  of  all  the 
Cardinals),  who  will  count  the  ballots  cast 
and  announce  the  result  His  was  the 
chief  figure  at  Leo  XIII. 's  funeral;  dur 
ing  the  days  elapsing  between  the  Pope's 
death  and  the  Conclave,  it  is  this  Camer- 
lengo  or  Chamberlain  who  is  the  temporary 
head  of  the  Church.  As  such  his  authority  is 
undeniably  great,  and  some  observers  now 
think  that  his  use  of  it  during  these  days 
has  predisposed  the  cardinals  towards  him 
as  a  candidate,  particularly  as  his  great  age 
(he  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  last  Conclave) 
is  in  his  favor  with  ambitious  younger 
men  who  wish  to  see  the  way  cleared  for 
their  own  pretensions  by  a  presumably 
short  reign.  This  reasoning  had  much 
to  do  with  electing  the  venerable  Pecci, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  yet  he  outlived  all 
but  one'  of  his  fellow  cardinals  1  There 
has  been,  however,  no  more  irreconcilable 
opponent  of  Leo  XIII.'s  liberal  policy  than 
Cardinal  Oreglia ;  his  election  might  thus 
signalize  a  reactionary  Vatican  attitude. 
Of  all  candidates  the  figure  of  the  Sicilian 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  long  Secretary  of 
State  to  Leo  XIII.,  again  looms  largest 
in  the  public  eye.  Though  his  strength 
lies  first  of  all  in  his  forceful  personality, 
it  also  lies  in  the  obligation  to  him  which 
many  cardinals  roust  feel,  as,  without  his 
approval,  they  might  never  have  reached 
their  present  station.  The  campaign  for 
him  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  repre- 
sentatives    and    is     opposed    by    those 


from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The 
candidate  of  the  monastic  orders  is  the 
Genoese  Cardinal  Gotti,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  "  self-made  man,"  for  he 
has  risen  from  peasant  ranks.  Neverthe- 
less, long  the  head  of  the  Carmelites,  he 
must  necessarily  be  first,  last,  and  always  a 
monk.  Hence  his  candidacy  inspires  a 
certain  distrust,  for  the  election  to  the 
Papacy  of  a  monk  might  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  relations  of  th^  Papacy 
with  P  ranee,  Spain,  and  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  present  difficulties  with  the 
monastic  orders  in  the  first  two  countries 
and  in  the  Philippines.  During  the  past 
week  evidences  have  accumulated  to 
show  that  the  choice  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance is  Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli.  His 
creditable  record,  both  as  man  and  as 
diplomat,  indicates  to  the  three  Powers 
how  much  they  might  gain  by  the  ascend- 
ancy of  one  who  understands  them  so  well. 
Finally,  three  candidates  stand  out  more 
than  ever  as  eminently  and  nationally 
Italian  in  their  divorce  from  "  the  prisoner 
ot  the  Vatican  "  attitude — Cardinals  Sarto, 
Capocelatro,  and  Agliardi,  men  of  demo- 
cratic sympathies,  liberal  tendencies,  and 
marked  capacity  for  administrative  work. 
All  Protestants  hope  that  such  qualities 
will  distinguish  the  next  Pope — whether 
he  be  one  of  these  prominent  papabili  or 
some  obscure  compromise  candidate. 


The  Irish  Land  Bill 


Last  week  was  a  notable 
one  in  Irish  history. 
The  Land  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  impressive 
vote  of  317  to  20.  Mr.  Redmond,  leader 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  paid  a  merited 
tribute  to  the  ability  and  patience  with 
which  the  bill  had  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
but  for  whose  sympathetic  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  the  bill  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
speaker  added  that  evicted  tenants  had 
now  obtained  all  they  wanted,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  remember  that  this  had 
been  accomplished  with  the  consent  of 
the  principal  representatives  of  the  land- 
lords ;  under  the  bill  practically  eveiy 
evicted  tenant  in  Ireland  might  be  re- 
stored— a  fact  of  enormous  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  island.  Mr.  Redmond 
concluded   with  a    declaration    that   this 
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settlement  of  the  land  question  "  should 
remove  the  last  barrier  to  the  concession  of 
those  wider  national  rights  without  which 
Irbhmen  would  never  be  contented." 
Referring  to  this  warning,  Premier  Balfour 
said  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  good  will 
shown  on  all  sides  during  the  discussion 
no  less  than  in  the  bill's  Rnal  passage ; 
that  he  had  long  advocated  a  purchase- 
scheme,  realizing  (as  every  one  must  have 
realized)  that  the  Irish  land  system  was 
probably  the  worst  in  the  world,  **  con- 
triving to  combine  the  defects  of  almost 
every  other  conceivable  system."  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  that  the  bill  in  its  prac- 
tical workings  should  be  entirely  success- 
ful, for  he  was  convinced  that  Irish  tenants 
could  be  trusted  to  fulRll  the  obligations 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  the  British 
Treasury ;  he  added : 

I  trust  that  henceforth  Irishmen  will  no 
longer  be  tempted  to  mix  up  two  quite  differ- 
ent controversies,  the  controversy  whether 
you  should  or  should  not  give  home  rule  to 
Ireland,  and  the  controversy  whether  you 
should  or  should  not  maintain  a  land  system 
which  was  cosdy,  unjust,  complicated,  finan- 
cially burdensome,  and  equally  injurious  to 
tenants  and  landlords. 

The  second  important  Irish  event  last 
week  was  the  visit  to  Dublin  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  In  his  speeches  Edward  VII. 
declared  that  there  was  no  part  of  his 
dominions  in  which  he  took  greater  inter- 
est than  in  Ireland.  His  Majesty  added 
that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  awakened 
spirit  of  hope  and  enterprise  among  the 
Irish  people  which  was  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.  It  would  be  a  source  of 
profound  happiness  to  him  if  his  reign 
were  coincident  with  a  new  era  of  social 
peace  and  industrial  progress  for  Ireland. 
This  sentiment  will  find  an  echo  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  treaty  has  been  con- 
^""^TSa^St*^'  eluded  between  Great 

Britain  and  Persia  by 
which  the  former  power  has  been  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Russia  in  regard 
to  Persian  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
When  Lord  Lansdowne  announced  some 
weeks  ago  a  British  "  Monroe  Doctrine  " 
to  be  applied  henceforth  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  he  intimated  that  British  trade  privi- 
leges in  Persia  were  about  to  be  enlarged, 
and  it  is  now  officially  announced  that  a 
new  treaty  has  been  ratified  at  Teheran. 


By  its  terms  British  merchandise  is  given 
the  same  reduction  as  imports  from 
Russia,  a  concession  which  removes  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  operation  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause,  which  is  also 
renewed  to  each  country  by  the  treaty. 
Lord  Lansdowne  stated,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding such  a  clause  means  had  been 
found  to  discriminate  against  British  goods. 
That  the  discrimination  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Russian  agents  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  special  provision  for  equal- 
ity with  Russian  goods.  The  new  treaty 
also  secures  reform  in  the  Persian  customs 
administration,  which  had  hitherto  allowed 
the  farming  out  of  customs  duties,  a  prac- 
tice now  replaced  by  a  government  system 
of  offices  and  warehouses.  The  Persian 
export  duty  of  five  per  cent  upon  all 
except  a  few  articles  is  also  abolished. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  advan- 
tages secured  by  the  new  Anglo-Persian 
treaty  will  be  nullified  by  Russian  influence. 
Ever  since  the  Czar's  Government  obtained 
a  strong  financial  foothold  in  Persia  by 
reason  of  a  loan,  a  persistent  attempt  has 
been  made  to  secure  a  predominant  posi- 
tion for  Russian  commerce  in  that  country. 
The  attempt  was  for  a  short  time  suc- 
cessful, as  was  evident  from  the  recent 
tariff  agreement  between  the  Russian  and 
Persian  Governments.  The  new  British 
treaty  would  seem  somewhat  to  checkmate 
Russian  success  at  least  for  the  moment. 


The  exhibit  of  Canadian  pros- 
^mrt^  perity  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1903,  is  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  Domin- 
ion. The  aggregate  foreign  trade  is  over 
$450,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$35,000,000  over  1902,  and  nearly  double 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  1896.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  American  share  in  this 
great  trade  expansion.  Of  Canadian 
imports,  $125,000,000  worth  were  Ameri- 
can manufactured  goods  and  natural  prod- 
ucts, an  increase  of  about  $13,000,000 
over  the  imports  of  the  previous  year. 
The  remarkable  feature  is  that  this  has 
taken  place  in  spite  of  Canada's  preferen- 
tial tariff  in  favor  of  the  mother  country. 
Fuller  returns  will  doubtless  show  that 
the  Dominion's  imports  of  British  goods 
for  1903  will  be  more  than  those  of  the 
previous  year,  but  no  such   volume  of 
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trade  as  that  with  the  United  States  is 
expected.  The  exports  to  this  country 
have  also  increased  to  about  $55,000,000, 
as  against  nearly  $49,000,000  for  1902. 
The  large  balancje  of  $70,000,000  in  our 
favor  suggests  more  pointedly  than  ever 
before  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Can- 
ada if  a  measure  of  reciprocity  should  be 
granted  to  her,  and  it  also  illustrates  tbe 
only  effective  way  to  meet  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's preferential  tariff  scheme,  if  this 
country  should  feel  interested  enough  to 
counteract  it  and  were  determined  to  do 
so.  For  the  Colonial  head  and  front  of 
that  scheme  is  the  Canadian  preference, 
even  though  it  is  only  partially  effective, 
and  if  an  American  concession  of  liberal 
reciprocity  were  given  and  acccepted  the 
whole  trade  outlook  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  would  be  changed. 
Another  noteworthy  evidence  of  progress 
is  the  immigration  returns,  which  for  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  125,000,  an  in- 
crease of  45,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Of  these  over  40,000  came  from  the 
United  States,  40,000  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  remainder  from  Continental 
Europe,  chiefly  Norway  and  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Rumania,  and  the  Austrian  province 
of  Galicia.  The  increase  of  American 
immigration  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1896  only  thirty-six  came  into  the 
Canadian  Northwest  In  1900  the  influx 
had  increased  to  nearly  5,800,  in  1901  to 
about  18,000,  and  in  1903  to  more  than 
40,000. 

An    Allied    Colonial 

The  British  Colonial        7T«:..«^o:*;«c.    n^^f^^ 

univerBities  Conference  Universities  Confer- 
ence has  just  been 
held  in  London  for  the  promotion  of  tech- 
nical study  and  research  work  in  the 
universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  Over  thirty  universities  and 
colleges  were  represented.  The  special 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  sug- 
gest means  whereby  British  and  colo- 
nial students  could  obtain  within  the 
empire  the  special  advantages  in  post- 
graduate study  for  which  they  have  been 
compelled  hitherto  to  go  to  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  A  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  Lord  Strathcona,  was  appointed 
to  arrange  details  of  organization.  The 
conference  concluded  with  a  great  gather- 
ing, at  which  Premier  Balfour  delivered 


an  address.  Among  the  means  recom- 
mended for  co-ordinating  university  work 
were  interchange  of  professors,  the  move- 
ment of  students  from  one  university  to  an- 
other, the  careful  comparison  of  educational 
results,  higher  pay  for  the  best  attainable 
professors,  and  the  establishment  of  some 
form  of  original  research  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  the  highest  academical  degiees, 
while  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  move- 
ment was  supplied  by  the  recent  gift  of 
$1,500,000  from  Wernher  Beit  &  Com- 
pany, the  South  African  mining  firm,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  technical  university  in 
London.  The  scheme  has  been  emphasized 
as  part  of  the  larger  movement  of  impe- 
rial consolidation  now  so  engrossing  in 
British  affairs.  During  the  discussions  a 
conflict  of  opinion  was  apparent  concern- 
ing a  proposed  centralization  of  post- 
graduate studies  in  Great  Britain.  Against 
this  some  of  the  colonial  delegates  strongly 
protested,  their  contention  being  that  the 
attraction  of  students  and  of  influence 
should  go  to  those  institutions,  whether 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies,  which 
developed  the  best  teaching  and  the  most 
original  research  work,  McGill  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  had  recently  attracted 
students  from  English  and  Scotch  univer- 
sities. It  was  recognized  without  dissent 
that  the  leading  English  and  many  of  the 
colonial  universities  were  considerably 
behind  the  American  and  German  uni- 
versities in  specialized  instruction  in  prac- 
tical science  and  engineering,  and  that 
little  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  scheme 
debated  unless  this  particular  deficiency 
was  speedily  supplied  and  a  sufl^ciently 
high  standard  henceforth  maintained. 

Educational    Progress    of 
the  Year 

The  most  striking  educational  event  of 
the  past  year  was  undoubtedly  the  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  last  month,  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  This  Associa- 
tion has  come  to  have,  in  all  normal  years, 
conventions  of  tremendous  magnitude 
and  of  great  educational  significance. 
But  the  Boston  meeting  so  far  surpassed 
all  its  predecessors  as  to  stand  in  a  class 
by  itself.  President  Eliot  was  its  presid- 
ing officer.  The  attendance  was  well 
over    thirty   thousand.     The   social   and 
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artistic  features  of  the  gathering  were  of 
exceptional  interest.  Tlie  programme  of 
regular  exercises,  too,  was  unusually 
strong  and  varied.  The  convention  was 
not  so  much  epoch-making  in  special  acts, 
as  representative  of  a  full  tide  of  educa- 
tional activity. 

Something  analogous  to  this  may  be 
said  of  the  year  which  this  convention 
has  rounded  out.  It  has  seen  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  system  of  consolidation 
of  country  schools;  continued  effort  to 
get  the  kindergartens  out  of  their  esoteric 
isolation,  and  to  integrate  them  with  the 
system  of  public  education  ;  the  growth 
of  instruction  in  home  occupations,  work- 
of-hand,  the  fine  arts,  and  history  in  the 
elementary  schools;  continued  effort  to 
economize  time  in  the  grammar  schools 
and  to  make  their  courses  of  instruction 
lead  to  something ;  continued  prosperity 
of  the  high  schools,  with  differentiation 
of  their  courses  of  study  and  the  erection 
of  great  buildings  for  their  use  ;  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  (modified)  election  of 
studies  in  both  high  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  further  merging  of  the  later  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  the  old  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts. 

The  fight  against  personal  and  partisan 
politics  in  school  affairs  has  gone  on,  with 
varying  fortunes.  Some  of  the  worst  reve- 
lations yet  made  concerning  the  subordina- 
tion of  city  teachers  to  the  political  machine 
have  come  out  within  the  past  few  months 
in  Philadelphia.  The  attempt  at  a  better 
adjustment  of  relations  between  secondary 
and  higher  institutions  goes  hopefully 
forward.  The  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  is  working  out  improvement 
in  one  direction.  The  "  certificate  sys- 
tem "  of  admission  to  college  is  unmis- 
takably gaining  in  the  East,  while  holding 
its  own  in  the  West.  The  center  of 
gravity  in  these  relations  is  shifting.  It 
was  long  on  the  side  of  the  colleges ;  now 
the  public  high  school  is  more  and  more 
dominating  the  situation.  The  normal 
schools  are  slowly  working  up  toward 
college  grade,  by  advancing  their  admis- 
sion requirements,  and  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  these  schools  to  the  uni- 
versities is  entering  on  a  new  stage  of 
discussion.  The  Carnegie  Institution 
has  fairly  begun  its  activity  as  special 
promoter  of  research  in  many  fields. 
The   University    of   California— a    State 


institution — has  established  a  research- 
professorship  in  physiology.  Plans  for 
the  administration  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholarships  have  taken  fairly  definite 
form,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the  scholars 
from  America  to  Oxford  will  soon  begin. 
The  new  movement  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  South  is  making  a  good 
beginning,  under  the  General  Educational 
Board  and  the  Southern  Educational 
Board.  The  discussion  of  co-education 
has  not  been  so  hysterical  as  was  some  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  An  important 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  providing  for  a  partial  segre- 
gation of  its  women  students  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  first  two  college  years. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  two 
notable  manifestations  of  interest  in  the 
religious  aspect  of  education,  one  English 
and  the  other  American.  In  England, 
where  the  new  education  act  calls  for  the 
support  of  schools  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  a  public  rate,  a  Passive  Re- 
sistance League  has  been  formed  by  non- 
conformists who  refuse  to  pay  this  rate. 
A  recent  writer  declares  that  over  two 
hundred  branches  of  this  League  are 
already  in  existence,  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  apparent  from  newspaper 
reports  that  the  principle  of  passive  reiiist- 
ance  has  already  been  carried  into  effect 
in  many  places.  In  America,  the  signifi- 
cant occurrence  was  the  formation  of  the 
Religious  Educational  Association,  for  the 
improvement  of  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation through  the  Sunday-school  and 
other  agencies.  The  initial  impulse  was 
given  to  this  organization  by  a  convention 
held  at  Chicago  in  February.  It  repre- 
sents the  rising  desire  in  this  country  to 
make  the  religious  training  of  American 
children  at  least  respectable  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  promoter  of  the  new  movement 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  introducing 
into  our  public  education  such  an  unfor- 
tunate situation  as  that  which  England 
faces  under  its  new  education  act.  It 
should  be  added  that,  aside  from  its  un- 
happy handling  of  the  "  religious  diffi- 
culty," the  English  act  has  in  it  much  that 
is  progressive  and  valuable. 

There  have  been  some  indications  of 
increasing  interest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. While  building  up  a  system  of  lib- 
eral culture  for  all,  our  people  have  learned 
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to  look  with  suspicion  on  training  for 
special  occupations.  This  state  of  things 
is  now  changing.  The  interest  in  trade 
schools,  schools  of  commerce,  of  archi- 
tecture, and  of  other  technical  pursuits 
has  been  clearly  rising.  During  the  past 
year,  the  discussion  of  professional  educa- 
tion and  its  relation  to  the  general  train- 
ing of  the  college  course  has  been  at  its 
height  This  discussion  culminated  at 
the  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation in  the  first  session  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Education.  Presidents 
Eliot,  Butler,  Harper,  Wheeler,  and  others 
participated  in  this  conference,  which 
brought  forth  a  clear  enunciation  of  the 
four  chief  plans  now  proposed  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  baccalaureate  course  to 
the  needs  of  the  professional  schools.  In 
his  pointed  summing  up  of  the  argument, 
President  Eliot  reminded  his  hearers  that 
the  four-year  college  course,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  gone  already.  He  would 
have  experimentation  by  difterent  institu- 
tions along  different  lines  to  determine 
what  may  best  take  its  place. 

What  may  be  called  the  personal  history 
of  our  education  during  the  past  year 
presents  much  that  is  of  national  interest. 
Our  losses  by  death  have  been  heavy. 
Two,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  been 
taken,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  were  of  the  highest 
order  of  ability  and  usefulness  in  their 
different  spheres.  Others  who  should 
receive  special  mention  are  President 
William  M.  Beardshear,  Dean  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  and  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White.  Among 
the  new  college  presidents  of  the  year  are 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  Princeton,  Edmund 
Janes  James  at  Northwestern,  Frank 
Strong  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
Henry  Churchill  King  at  Oberlin.  John 
Huston  Finley  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  City  College  of  New  York.  L.  H. 
Jones,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Cleveland,  has  become  president  of  the 
State  normal  school  system  of  Michigan. 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  James  F.  Smith 
has  succeeded  Bernard  Moses  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  the  first 
superintendent  of  schools,  Fred  W.  Atkin- 
son, has  been  succeeded  by  E.  B.  Bryan. 

In  the  informal  discussions  at  the  Bos 
Ion  meeting  of  the  National  Association, 
one  question  much  mooted  was  that  relat- 
ing to  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  pro- 


fession :  Is  it,  on  the  whole,  rising  or 
deteriorating  ?  The  Boston  meeting  was 
encouraging  in  its  indications  of  profes- 
sional advancement.  Two  very  different 
movements  are  now  under  way,  both  of 
which  seek  to  render  the  teaching  pro- 
fession attractive  to  men  and  women  of 
good  abilities.  The  National  Federation 
of  Teachers,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  is  seeking  primarily  to  improve 
the  economic  condition  of  teachers.  The 
higher  training  schools,  such  as  the  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  School  of  Education  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, are  seeking  to  attract  students  of 
high  attainments  by  offering  them  instruc- 
tion of  full  university  grade.  Harvard 
University  has  during  the  past  year  called 
for  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  with 
which  to  expand  its  Department  of  Edu- 
cation into  a  professional  school  of  the 
highest  type.  The  success  of  this  under- 
taking would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  our 
national  education. 


Promotions  in  the  Army 

The  promotion  of  General  Wood  to  be 
Ma  jor-General  has  provoked  some  natural 
criticism.  We  believe  that  this  last  pro- 
motion has  been  in  the  regular  order. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  who  was 
five  years  ago  an  assistant-surgeon  is 
now  a  Major-General.  Into  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  this  particular  promo- 
tion The  Outlook  does  not  enter.  We  do 
jiot  think  that  public  opinion,  represented 
by  the  press,  has  for  its  function  the  de- 
termination of  the  fitness  of  particular 
individuals  for  particular  posts  in  the 
army.  But  since  this  appointment  has 
been  sharply  criticised,  as  due  to  personal 
favoritism,  it  is  proper  to  recall  to  our 
readers  George  Kennan's  article  in  The 
Outlook  for  April  15,  1899,  on  "The 
Sanitary  Regeneration  of  Santiago."  This 
article,  by  a  disinterested  and  critical  stu- 
dent of  affairs,  affords  abundant  reason 
for  thinking  that  in  General  Wood's  past 
career  there  has  been  both  distinguished 
merit  and  clear  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  remarkable  administrative  abili- 
ties, and  these  are  the  abilities  that 
are  just  now  pre-eminently  needed  in 
our  army  for  the  work  which  it  has 
to   do;    his    ability    to    command    large 
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bodies  of  men  in  action  has  never  been 
tested.  We  repeat,  however,  that  we  are 
not  here  engaged  to  defend  the  rapid  pro- 
motion of  General  Wood,  We  neither 
commend  nor  criticise  it ;  we  pass  no 
judgment  on  it  But  the  general  question 
on  what  principles  promotions  in  the  army 
should  be  made  is  a  quite  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  public  discussion.  And  the  rapid 
promotion  of  General  Wood  affords,  nat- 
urally, a  text  for  the  consideration  of  that 
question. 

There  are  four  principles  on  which 
such  promotions  can  be  based :  favorit- 
ism— personal  or  political ;  seniority  in 
service ;  record  for  past  merit ;  opportu- 
nity for  future  service. 

It  is  natural  and  to  some  extent  legiti- 
mate that  the  appointing  officer  in  a  great 
organization,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army,  the  Pope  in  the  Church,  the 
president  of  a  corporation,  should  appoint 
to  office  a  man  whom  he  knows  and  likes. 
Personal  acquaintance  and  personal  con- 
fidence must  enter  into  appointments  and 
promotions  to  some  extent.  But  on  the 
whole  the  less  it  enters  in  the  better.  For 
open  this  door  and  personal  favoritism 
is  sure  to  enter  in,  and  political  favoritism 
is  sure  to  follow.  Pure  as  the  appointing 
officer  may  know  his  motives  to  be,  sure 
as  he  may  be  of  himself,  confident  as  he 
may  be  of  his  own  judgment,  in  general  it 
may  be  safely  said  he  would  better  refuse 
to  consider  his  own  recommendations  and 
determine  all  questions  of  appointment 
and  promotion  regardless  of  his  own 
personal  predilections. 

Seniority  in  service  is  a  very  simple 
method  of  determining  promotions.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  mechanical  and 
self-executing.  Wherever  death  or  resig- 
nation creates  a  vacancy  the  man  next 
below  in  rank,  or  next  in  age  of  the  same 
rank,  occupies  the  vacant  place,  and  so 
creates  another  vacancy  to  be  filled  in  turn. 
But  the  disadvantage  of  this  method  is 
that  it  is  too  mechanical  and  too  self- 
executing.  Seniority  in  service  indicates 
nothing  except  that  the  senior  has  had 
good  health  or  has  taken  good  care  of  it, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  army,  that  he  has 
had  safe  posts.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
method  to  select  safe  subjects  for  life 
insurance ;  it  is  no  method  to  select  effi- 
cient and  capable  officers  for  service  in  the 
higher  ranks,  whether  for  military,  civil, 


or  ecclesiastical  service.  It  is  hot  adopted 
in  business  nor  in  the  Church;  it  should 
not  be  adopted  in  the  army.  Favoritism 
gives  us  unwoithy  men ;  seniority  gives 
us  incompetent  men.  Favoritism  gave  us 
in  the  Civil  War  General  Butler ;  seniority 
in  service  gave  us  Scott  and  Hallock. 
Neither  method  would  ever  have  found  for 
us  a  Sheridan,  a  Sherman,  or  a  Grant  Sen- 
iority in  service  may  justly  be  depended  on 
in  the  gradual  elevation  of  men  in  the  lower 
offices,  where  courage,  order,  and  fidelity 
in  routine  are  the  chief  requisites.  But  it 
can  never  be  depended  on  to  select  men 
to  conduct  a  Santiago  campaign,  to  bring 
order  out  of  confusion  in  the  Philippines  or 
Porto  Rico,  to  protect  oar  border  from 
Indian  warfare,  to  maintain  the  best  disci- 
pline and  order  in  large  bodies  of  men,  or 
even  the  best  conditions  in  our  sea-coast 
fortifications. 

For  these  purposes  promotion  should 
be  made  as  a  reward  for  past  service, 
or  because  the  appointing  power  finds 
in  the  past  record  of  the  appointee 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  specially 
fitted  to  render  the  future  service  de- 
manded. Promotion  as  a  reward  for 
merit  incites  every  man  to  do  his  best  in 
his  present  post ;  promotion  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  needed  service  in  a  new  posi- 
tion puts  the  appointing  officer  on  his 
mettle  to  make  the  best  possible  selection 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  application 
of  these  two  principles  that  marked  the 
career  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  gave 
him  a  body  of  military  supporters  which 
no  army  before  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  that 
in  less  than  three  years*  time  promoted 
Grant  from  a  colonel  to  the  practical  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  the  field. 

To  state  these  principles  illustratively : 
In  a  camp  where  there  are  four  regiments 
it  becomes  necessary  to  select  a  colonel 
from  the  captains.  Favoritism  will  give 
it  to  the  man  whom  the  President  happens 
to  know,  or  who  is  most  eagerly  and  suc- 
cessfully pressed  upon  his  notice  by  some 
influential  friend  who  does  know  him. 
Seniority  in  service  will  give  it  to  the 
oldest  captain.  Reward  of  merit  and 
adaptation  to  future  work  will  give  it  to 
the  captain  whose  record  shows  the  best 
drilled  and  most  orderly  company,  the  one 
with  the  best  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  one 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  its  cap- 
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tain  and  for  the  service.  Applied  in  a 
counting  house,  favoritism  will  give  the 
position  of  superintendency  of  a  depart- 
ment to  the  son  or  nephew  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  seniority  in  service  to  the 
oldest  clerk,  reward  of  merit  and  fitness 
for  service  to  the  man  whose  record  shows 
the  greatest  adaptability  to  the  new  work 
which  will  be  demanded  of  him. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  great 
organization  like  the  army  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  But  if  we  are  correctly  informed 
as  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  present 
Administration  to  carry  them  out,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  A  care- 
ful record  is  kept  of  the  work  of  all  offi- 
cers— their  opportunities,  their  successes, 
their  failures.  A  system  of  cross  refer- 
ences is  arranged  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  can  at  any  time  turn  not  only  to 


the  record  of  any  officer,  but  can  also 
make  a  comparison  of  the  service  in  the 
same  department  rendered  by  different 
officers ;  can,  for  example,  have  put 
before  him  the  records  of  all  notable 
engineering  efforts,  administrative  records, 
scouting  adventures,  and  so  can  judge,  in 
so  far  as  such  records  afford  a  basis  for 
such  judgment,  who  in  the  army  is  best 
fitted  for  any  new  piece  of  kindred  work 
which  needs  to  be  done.  If  all  promo- 
tions and  appointments  in  our  army  are 
itiade  in  accordance  with  this  system,  if 
favoritism,  whether  personal  or  political, 
is  banished,  and  seniority  in  office  is  re- 
garded only  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
we  ought  in  time  to  have  an  army  in  its 
officers  second  to  none  in  the  world,  as 
it  is  now  second  to  none  in  its  rank  and 
file. 


Who  Will   Be  the  Next  Pope? 

By   Maud  Howe 

A.s  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  author  of  this  article  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  During  many  years*  residence  in  Rome  she  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  learn 
about  Roman  affairs,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Her  knowledge  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  political  aspects  of  life  at  the  Vatican  is  founded  upon 
many  conversations  with  diplomats,  authors  of  note,  and  ecclesiastics,  Italian,  English,  and 
American.  We  may  add  that  the  following  account  of  the  candidates  for  the  Papacy  and  the 
division  of  the  cardinals  in  what  may  be  called  church  politics,  has  been  approved  as  correct 
by  excellent  authority  in  this  country. — The  Editors. 

LEO  XIII.  took  a  grim  interest  in  all         When  Leo  XIII.  was  elected,  it  was  be- 
the  gossip  and  the  prophecies  con-     lieved  by  the  conclave  that  he  would  not  live 


cerning  his  successor.  The  people 
about  him  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  some 
hint  indicating  his  own  private  opinion 
on  the  subject.  A  story  is  told  of  the 
Abbd  Perosi,  whose  oratorios  "Lazarus" 
and  the  **  Resurrection  of  Christ "  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  musical 
world  of  Europe.  Perosi  was  offered  the 
post  of  director  of  the  choir  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  At  that  time  he  felt  that  he 
could  serve  his  art  better  by  remaining  in 
Venice,  where  he  directed  the  choir  of 
St.  Mark's,  and  frankly  told  the  Pope 
this.  Instead  of  being  annoyed  by  so 
young  a  man*s  refusal  of  the  highest 
musical  post  in  the  gift  of  the  Church, 
Leo  XIII.  said  good- humored ly,  "Go  back 
to  Venice  and  St.  Mark's,  but  you  will 
return  to  Rome  with  your  cardinal  one 
day."  This  is  construed  as  indicating 
the  Pope's  belief  in  Cardinal  Sarto's  suc- 
ceeding him. 


more  than  three,  or,  at  the  outside,  five  years. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  liberal,  and  was 
elected  in  the  belief  that  his  policy  would 
be  a  conciliatory  one,  but  like  his  prede- 
cessor, Pius  IX.,  he  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Intransigent  party.  That  party 
is  still  the  .strongest  in  Rome,  if  not  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  it  roust  be  remem- 
bered are  no  longer  one  and  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  ferment  of  new  ideas 
among  the  laity  and  among  the  clerics  of 
the  Church.  Just  how  strong  this  progress- 
ive element  is,  the  conclave  which  will 
choose  Leo's  successor  will  show.  There 
are  three  stormy  currents  of  feeling  among 
earnest  Catholics,  three  distinct  parties  in 
the  Church,  which  may  be  denominatetl  the 
Party  of  Action,  the  Party  of  Inaction,  and 
the  Italian  Party. 

The  men  of  action  represent  one 
extreme,  the  men  of  inaction  the  other, 
while  the    Italian  party   stands  midway 
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between  the  two.  What  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  "the  power  behind  the 
throne,"  or  the  •*  Black  Pope,"  unites  all 
the  conservative  forces  of  the  Church — 
the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmel- 
ites, in  a  word  the  party  of  the  Monks, 
men  who  hold  that  tradition  must  be 
respected  above  all  else,  that  the  power 
of  the  Church  rests  en  the  permanence  of 
its  institutions.  Such  men  are  fond  of 
quoting  Macauley's  prophecy  concerning 
the  Catholic  Church — "  And  she  may  still 
exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when  some 
traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch 
the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

To  these  Intransigents,  all  change,  all 
progress,  all  science  means  disintegration, 
ruin,  chaos.  They  stand  solidly  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  compact  phalanx. 
To  concede,  even  to  discuss  reform,  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  weakness.  If  such 
a  man  is  assailed  by  doubts,  let  him  fight 
them  out  iit  his  own  mind,  let  him  hide 
them  and  isolate  them  from  all  other  men, 
as  one  who  is  plague-stricken  should  hold 
himself  apart  from  his  fellows.  Faith, 
first  and  last,  faith  is  what  he  must  strive 
for;  doubt  is  of  the  devil,  the  cunningest 
of  the  wiles  with  which  he  has  tempted 
all  saints  and  believers  from  the  begin- 
ning. St.  Ignatius,  St  Dominic,  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  may  be  termed  the 
patron  saints  of  the  Intransigents.  The 
candidate  who  will  represent  this  party, 
which  we  have  called  the  Party  of  Inac- 
tion, will  doubtless  be  Cardinal  Gotti,  a 
Genoese  Carmelite  monk.  At  all  the 
functions  at  the  Vatican,  whether  social 
or  religious.  Cardinal  Gotti  is  a  striking 
figure.  When  his  brother  cardinals  are 
gorgeous  in  scarlet  silk  and  splendid 
laces,  he  is  always  dressed  in  the  brown 
cloth  habit  of  his  order,  over  which  he 
wears  a  cloak  of  white  cloth.  He  has  the 
face  of  an  ascetic ;  pale,  spiritual,  serene. 

Girolamo  Maria  Gotti  was  born  in 
Genoa  on  the  28th  of  March,  1834.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  order  of 
the  bare-footed  Carmelites,  and  eventu 
ally  became  the  head  of  the  order.  In 
1892  Gotti,  then  Archbishop  of  Petra, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
On  his  return  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
it  is  said  sorely  against  his  will.  At  the 
request  of  Leo  XIII.  he  laid  aside  his 


scruples  and  accepted  the  honor.  In  his 
life  and  habits  he  is  still  the  simple  Car- 
melite, living  in  a  modes,  apartment  in 
the  street  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
sleeping  upon  the  hard  and  narrow  bed  of 
a  monk.  He  is  said  not  to  desire  the 
Papacy,  though  he  has  ardent  supporters, 
who  claim  that  Leo  XIII.  has  more  than 
once  jestingly  addressed  him  as  '*  My 
successor."  His  friends  point  to  the 
flames  in  his  coat  of  arms  as  looking  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  St  Mal- 
achi,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (in  Ireland), 
which  characterizes  the  next  pope  as 
"  Ignis  Ardens."  The  same  ancient  and 
extremely  Delphic  oracle  foretold  the 
reign  of  Pius  IX.  with  the  words  "  Crux 
de  Crusis,"  and  Leo  XIII.  as  **  Lumen  in 
Coelo."  Believers  in  the  oracle  explain 
that  if  ever  pope  had  many  crosses  to 
bear  it  was  surely  Pius,  and  that  the  arms 
of  Leo  included  a  star.  The  prophecy 
foretells  the  characters  of  thirty-three 
more  popes;  by  a  strange  coincidence 
there  still  remain  thirty-three  vacant  me- 
dallions in  the  frieze  containing  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  former  popes  at  the  church 
of  St.  Paul's  outside  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  representative  of  the  Party  of  Inac- 
tion, whether  he  be  Cardinal  Gotti,  Car- 
dinal Rampolla,  or  another,  will  be  solidly 
supported  by  Spain,  as  well  as  by  the 
men  of  his  own  stripe  of  whatever  nation- 
ality. Next  to  Italy,  Spain  is  the  strong- 
est power  in  the  politics  of  the  Church. 
He  will  also  have  the  support  of  France, 
this  chiefly  for  political  reasons.  It  has 
been  and  remains  the  policy  of  France 
to  keep  open  the  wound  which  drains  the 
life  blood  of  Italy,  to  fan  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Vatican — 
the  division  of  interests  which  is  roughly 
expressed  in  the  terms  Black  and  White. 
The  poorer  Italy  remains,  the  safer  the 
southern  frontier  of  France.  It  would 
not  at  all  suit  the  needs  of  France  to 
have  the  unification  of  Italy  become  a 
fact  instead  of  an  ideal,  to  have  a  first- 
class  power  at  her  gates.  Behind  the 
superficial  commercial  friction  and  jeal- 
ousy between  the  two  countries  lies  the 
Triple  Alliance,  France's  real  grievance 
against  Italy. 

The  Party  of  Action  includes  the  men 
who,  from  Savonarola  to  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, have  maintained  that  the  Church  must 
advance  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that 
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the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  modern 
methods  of  history  are  not  to  be  ignored, 
but  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
Church.  To  them  the  danger  lies  in 
ignoring  new  truths  rather  than  in  pro- 
claiming them.  They  maintain  that  the 
role  of  the  Church  as  the  great  civil- 
izer  of  the  world  did  not  stop  at  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  it  should  be  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future  not  only  the 
conserver  but  the  discoverer  of  knowl- 
edge, the  protector  of  science,  the  friend 
of  the  arts.  They  look  with  terror  at  the 
new  world  of  civilized  men — thinkers, 
teachers,  historians,  artists,  scientists — 
who,  while  still  preserving  the  spirit,  have 
thrown  away  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
and  frankly  or  tacitly  declare  that  it  has 
done  its  work  in  the  world  and  is  as  dead 
to  them  as  the  mythologies  of  Greece  or 
Scandinavia.  "  How  long,"  they  ask, 
"  will  the  essence  of  Christianity  remain 
what  it  is  to-day — the  lifting  force  of  the 
world  ?  For  how  many  generations  will 
Christ's  spirit  animate  when  his  name  is 
denied  ?"  The  Party  of  Action  maintains 
that  while  creed  and  dogma  must  be  held 
intact,  forms  and  customs  must  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
The  Party  of  Action  stands,  ax  in  hand, 
ready  to  cut  away  the  dead  wood  from 
the  tree  of  life. 

The  candidate  of  the  Party  of  Action 
will  probably  be  Cardinal  Serafino  Van- 
nutelli,  who  was  bom  at  Genazzano,  in 
the  province  of  Rome,  November  26, 
1 834.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  the  Capranica  College. 
He  was  graduated  with  many  honors, 
being  a  laureate  in  theology  and  canon 
law.  He  next  studied  at  the  Pontifical 
Seminary,  from  which  he  emerged  to  enter 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Vatican. 
His  first  post  was  that  of  auditor  to  Mon- 
signor  Meglia  at  Mexico,  and  later  at 
Munich.  He  was  sent  as  ajtostolic  dele- 
gate to  Ecuador  and  to  Peru.  Returning 
from  these  distant  missions  he  was  next 
appointed  Nuncio  to  Brussels,  and  later 
to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  1887, 
when  he  was  created  cardinal.  He  then 
established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
has  filled  various  important  offices,  finally 
being  appointed  Secretary  of  Briefs.  His 
presence  at  the  capital  was  soon  felt,  for 
not  only  was  he  active  in  Church  affairs, 
but  took  a  leading  part  in  the  social  life 


of  the  Black  circle,  where  he  is  a  great 
favorite.  He  was,  and  still  is,  to  be  met 
with  at  the  diplomatic  receptions,  and  at 
the  weddings  and  the  baptisms  of  his 
friends'  children.  He  is  much  beloved 
as  a  kindly,  agreeable  man.  Social  by 
nature,  his  experience  in  foreign  courts 
has  increased  his  native  talent  for  society. 
His  popularity  brought  its  penalty,  and 
strong  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  out 
of  Rome.  He  was  offered  the  important 
seat  of  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  gained 
time  by  temporizing,  and  finally,  by  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Frascati,  was 
able  to  frustrate  his  enemies  and  obtain 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Frascati,  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  Rome.  He  was  much 
regarded  by  Leo  XIH.,  who  often  con- 
sulted with  him.  He  is  a  charming,  popular 
man,  and  has  many  ardent  friends,  first 
among  whom  is  his  brother.  Cardinal 
Vincenzo  Vannutelli,  whose  greatest  ambi- 
tion in  life  is  said  to  be  that  Serafino 
shall  succeed  to  the  Papacy. 

If  Rome  were  in  point  of  fact  merely 
the  capital  of  the  Church  the  coming  coo- 
clave  might  fight  out  the  battle  on  the 
broad  lines  of  radicalism  and  conservatism. 
But  Italy  will  come  in,  as  she  always  has, 
as  a  powerful  factor  in  all  Church  politics. 
The  Italian  party  consists  mainly  of  men 
of  a  patriotic  mold,  whose  first  desire  is 
to  establish  a  modus  vivcndi  between  the 
Church  and  the  Government,  to  heal  the 
wound  which  the  Intransigents,  with 
France  and  Spain  at  their  back,  are  always 
tearing  open.  The  Italian  party  maintains 
that  Italy  is  the  best  ally  for  the  Church 
in  Europe.  France  is  too  indifferent 
religiously,  Spain  too  intolerant,  too  iso- 
lated, Austria  too  feeble.  Of  all  the 
Catholic  powers,  Italy  should  be,  as  she 
always  has  been,  the  Church's  nearest 
friend.  The  astronomer  priest.  Father 
Denza,  and  Monsignor  Carini,  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  two  powerful  friends  of 
conciliation,  have  both  died  during  the 
last  nine  years;  in  them  Italy  and  the 
Church  lost  devoted  and  earnest  sons. 
The  so-called  Black  or  clerical  families 
have  suffered  terribly  since  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  vote  or  to  hold 
office  under  the  government.  Some  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  families  in  the 
country  look  with  dismay  on  their  crum- 
bling fortunes  and  their  disfranchised 
sons.     The  head  of  one  of  the  most  toyal 
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of  these  Black  houses  told  the  writer  that 
for  twenty-five  years  he  had  abstained  from 
voting,  but  that  when  his  son  asked  his 
consent  to  vote  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously forbid  him  to  do  so.  The  Italian 
Government,  which  he  had  been  told  would 
be  overthrown  rn  a  few  years,  seemed  to 
be  ffrowing  stronger  and  stronger,  in  spite 
dt  foreign  enemies  and  more  bitter  foes 
at  home.  He  was  too  old  to  change  his 
colors,  but  the  new  generation,  the  men 
born  and  bred  under  the  new  order,  must 
be  free  to  choose  between  Pope  and  King. 
"  Why  should  we  choose  ?"  say  these 
men.  **  What  logical  argument  can  be 
advanced  that  should  prevent  our  being 
at  once  good  Catholics  and  good  patriots  ?'* 
The  logical  argument  has  yet  to  be 
advanced*  That  the  breach  is  healing,  as 
all  wounds  will  heal  in  healthy  flesh  when 
nature  is  given  a  chance,  is  evident  to  the 
lover  of  Italy. 

I'he  candidate  of  the  Italian  party  will 
doubtless  be  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch 
of  Venice.  Sarto  was  born  ia  Treviso 
on  the  2d  of  June,  1835.  He  studied 
at  the  College  of  Castelfranco  and  at  the 
Seminary  of  Padua.  His  first  curd  was 
in  the  parish  of  Tombolo,  from  which  in 
1867  he  was  transferred  to  Salzano.  The 
Bishop  of  Treviso  noticing  his  talent  ap- 
pointed him  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Treviso.  He  next  became  Bishop  of 
Mantua.  In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  he  now  holds.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  cardinals,  and  is 
much  beloved  by  the  Venetians.  He  is 
a  prudent,  correct,  well-balanced  man. 
While  never  directly  opposing  the  policy 
of  Leo  XI  n.,  he  is  noted  for  his  absti- 
nence from  all  aggressive  action,  and  his 
influence  is  always  exerted  to  keep  the 
peace  between  the  opposing  factions. 
When  King  Umberto  went  to  Venice  to 
meet  the  Emperor  of  Germany  Cardinal 
Sarto  announced  his  intention  of  making 
a  state  visit  to  the  King.  A  hint  was 
sent  him  from  the  Vatican  that  his  course 
might  not  be  a  wise  one,  and  that  he  had 
best  be  absent  from  Venice  at  the  time  of 
the  King's  visit  The  decision  was  left, 
however,  with  Sarto,  who  carried  out  his 
original  plan,  made  his  state  visit  to  the 
King,  and,  it  is  said,  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Vatican  had  advised  against  it. 
Personally,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  ^^papabile  cardinals.     He  is 


a  handsome  man,  carr3ang  his  sixty-eight 
years  lightly.  Strong,  modest,  disliking 
the  intrigues  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
papal  court,  he  rarely  comes  to  Rome, 
and  is  content  to  remain  in  his  beloved 
Venice,  the  friend  of  the  people  and  of 
the  clerics  alike.  For  Italy  his  election 
would  be  fortunate;  he  has  many  well 
wishers  in  the  Roman  world,  where,  his 
friends  hold,  he  is  too  little  seen. 

Cardinal  RampoUa  is  spoken  of  by 
many  outsiders  as  having  the  best  chance 
for  election,  but  to  those  who  know  most 
he  is  held  to  have  less  chance  than  the 
three  candidates  already  referred  to. 
The  Pope's  Secretary  of  State  is  known 
to  be  a  Republican ;  he  is  too  young  to  be 
acceptable  to  most  churchmen,  who  look 
with  distrust  upon  a  man  who  is  as  likely 
to  have  as  long  a  reign  as  Leo  XIII.  or 
Pius  IX.  Underlying  the  popular  idea 
that  the  cardinals  always  choose  the 
oldest  of  their  number,  in  order  that  his 
reign  may  be  short  and  they  themselves 
may  have  another  chance  of  election, 
there  is  a  deep  prejudice  against  a  long 
papal  reign,  in  the  present  conditions  of 
Europe.  A  change  of  policy  is  difficult 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  pope,  as  the  papal 
policy  is  supposed  to  always  follow  the 
line  in  which  it  starts.  It  is  thought 
more  likely  that  some  older  man,  possibly 
Oreglia,  if  backed  by  Rampolla  and  his 
followers,  may  win,  in  which  case  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  might  continue 
to  hold  his  place,  and  have,  at  the  follow- 
ing conclave,  a  greater  chance  of  election. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  a  "dark  horse,"' 
Cardinal  Oreglia  or  another — if  he  is  only 
old  enough — has  more  chances  than  any 
other  to  win  the  election.  Cardinal  Or^- 
lia  is  the  oldest  of  the  cardinals  who  are 
considered  papabik,  a  term  which  may  be 
translated  eligible  for  the  Papacy.  Santo 
Stefano  di  Oreglia  was  born  at  Beneva- 
gienna,  in  Piedmont,  in  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Academy  of  the  Noble 
Ecclesiastics,  where  he  won  reputation  for 
his  sound  theology  and  his  talent  for  lan- 
guages. He  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Holland,  and  later,  on  his  re- 
turn from  The  Hague,  went  as  Nuncio  to 
Portugal.  He  was  made  cardinal  in  1873 
by  Pius  IX.,  of  whom  he  was  a  most 
devoted  adherent.  At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  present  policy  of  the  Church,  and  it  is 
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not  to  be  denied  that  for  a  long  time  he 
never  put  foot  in  the  Vatican  unless  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so.  Since  he  has 
become  doyen  of  the  College  of  Cardinals 
and  chamberlain  of  the  Vatican,  however, 
he  has  been  assiduous  in  discharging  his 
duties.  He,  like  Cardinal  Gotii,  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  his  habits.  He  lives  in 
a  modest  apartment  in  the  Via  Nazionale. 
His  enemies  accuse  him  of  extreme  avari- 
ciousness  ;  his  friends  declare  that  he  is 
only  parsimonious  in  his  own  personal 
expenditure  and  is  conspicuously  lavish 
in  matters  of  charity. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  but  one 
more  candidate  for  the  great  Papacy  race, 
with  many  people  the  favorite.  Domenico 
Svampa,  born  at  Ferno  in  the  year  1851, 
is  the  youngest  of  the  cardinals.  His 
advance  in  his  career  has  been  like  Ram- 
polla*s,  astonishingly  rapid.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Forli  in  1887,  cardinal, 
and  Archbishop  of  Bologna  in  1894.  It 
is  said  that  the  seat  being  vacant,  the 
Pope,  finding  no  one  among  his  cardinals 
whom  he  considered  fitted  to  fill  it,  gave 
the  hat  to  Domenico  Svampa.  He  is  a 
tall,  heavily-built  man,  with  a  fine  presence 
and  a  dark,  powerful  face.  If  personal 
vigor  and  a  forceful  character  were  the 
qualities  most  needed  in  the  future  pope, 
the  battle  would  be  between  Rampolla 
and  Svampa,  but  in  this  contest  the  vic- 
tory is  not  always  to  the  strong.  When 
King  Umberto  visited  Bologna  for  the 
military  maneuvers  held  there  a  few 
years  ago.  Cardinal  Svampa  thought  fit 
to  absent  himself  from  Bologna.  This 
can  only  be  construed  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility towards  the  Government.  It  is  said 
that  his   action    was    suggested    by    the 


Vatican  ;  unlike  the  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
Svampa  found  the  hint  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  his  desires.  Quietly  and  stead- 
ily the  Cardinal  of  Bologna  works  at 
eradicating  from  his  clergy  the  liberal 
ideas  he  found  among  them.  Whether  or 
no  he  stands  the  best  chance  for  the  elec- 
tion, Italy  and  the  world  has  yet  much  to 
hear  from  Domenico  Svampa. 

The  main  question  which  the  conclave 
will  be  forced  to  consider,  is  the  position 
of  the  future  pope.  Shall  the  present 
conditions  be  indefinitely  prolonged  or 
not  ?  It  is  intolerable  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  that  the  pope  should  remain  the 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  even  if  it  is  the 
Black  pope  who  holds  the  key  of  his 
prison.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  spite 
of  the  existing  conditions  Leo  XIII.  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
-the  Papacy  in  Europe.  During  his  reign, 
and  noticeably  during  the  last  ten  years, 
religious  functions  of  all  sorts  have  been 
carried  on  at  Rome  with  perfect  liberty 
and  security ;  great  pilgrimages  have  been 
organized  Irom  every  part  of  the  world; 
many  beatifications  have  been  made  ;  his 
encyclicals  have  been  circulated  far  and 
wide ;  all  this  without  interference  from, 
nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Italian  Government  It 
is  said  that  the  patrimony  of  Peter  has 
been  increased  by  many  millions ;  in  spite 
of  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  any 
man  in  his  position,  whether  wilfully  or 
not,  should  remain  indefinitely  a  prisoner. 

"Who  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot?" 
That  is  the  question  which  every  one  asks 
himself,  which  the  conclave  must  consider, 
which  the  future  pope  must  decide. 


The   Inglorious   Days 

By  Mary  Lord 

When  the  long  days  drag  on,  so  dull,  so  drear, 
Hour  following  hour  in  sad  monotonous  length, 

When  my  heart  cries,  "  Is  this  my  life  so  dear  ? 
Must  I  give  up  to  this  my  youth,  my  strength  ?" 

Then  to  my  spirit  breathes  thy  gentle  voice 

And  says,  **  Thy  patience,  too,  I  count  as  mine, 

Mine  thy  endurance," — Lord,  I  ask  no  choice. 
For,  lol  the  inglorious  days  are  also  thine. 


School-Houses  and  Beauty 

By  Ira  Remsen 

President  Johns  Hopkins  University 


I  DO  not  think  the  term  "  hideous  **  too 
strong  to  apply  to  some  of  the  struc- 
tures in  which  we  instruct  our  children. 
In  a  casual  observation  of  school-houses 
in  city  and  country,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  lack  of  beauty  in  design.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  buildings  are  so  conspic- 
uous in  their  ugliness  of  outline  and  pro- 
portion that  I  have  wondered  if  thfey  have 
been  planned  to  make  them  specially 
repulsive.  We  have  been  making  progress 
in  ihe  beautifying  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
and  have  erected  public  buildings  and 
monuments  in  which  the  artistic  is.  very 
noticeable,  while  many  of  the  public  parks 
have  been  made  attractive  to  the  eye. 
But  it  really  seems  to  me  that  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  public  schools  we  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  development  on  other 
lines,  and  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  improvement. 

The  impression  apparently  prevails 
among  many  who  constitute  American 
school  boards  that  ornamentation  is  a  lux- 
ury, that  the  aesthetic  is  not  necessary  in 
the  education  of  youth.  Possibly  this  is 
one  reason  for  the  backwardness  in  design- 
ing buildings  which  would  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  appreciate  the  beautiful.  The 
question  of  money  is  also  used  as  an  argu- 
ment by  the  school  authorities.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  a  structure  planned 
on  artistic  lines  is  much  more  expensive 
than  the  ungainly  buildings  which  are 
to-day  being  erected  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country.  The  value  of 
art  as  an  educational  factor  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
embellishment  of  the  school-house,  and 
the  children  lo  whom  it  becomes  almost 
as  familiar  as  the  home  can  be  uncon- 
sciously instructed  to  appreciate  the  artis- 
tic merely  by  their  observation  of  its  design 
in  their  daily  visits  to  it.  In  its  exterior 
and  interior  it  can  be  made  an  object- 
lesson  in  art  of  the  highest  importance. 

Great  cities  in  Europe  are  notable  to 
tourists,  not  only  for  their  wealth  of  his- 
torical associations,  but  for  the  harmonious 
outlines  of  design  which  in  every  direction 
appeal  to  the  finer  senses.     The  institu- 


tions for  instruction  harmonize  with  other 
structures  in  this  respect ;  but  in  the  United 
States  the  contrast  is  often  very  great. 
Why  should  not  the  American  school  stand 
out  among  other  edifices  as  an  example  of 
art,  so  that  the  place  where  we  educate 
our  children  will  be  characterized  by  its 
aesthetic  features,  and  possibly  its  appro- 
priate location?  I  remember  noticing 
several  school-houses  in  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  all  of  which  had  been  built 
upon  sites  where  the  natural  surroundings 
were  very  attractive,  and  upon  inquiry 
found  that  the  school  authorities  had 
selected  the  localities  purposely  with  the 
view  of  the  effect  upon  the  children.  Here 
is  an  example  which  might  well  be  emu- 
lated in  other  parts  of  the  country,  numer- 
ous as  are  the  opportunities  for  such 
selection.  I  recognize  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  average  school  board  is  not  always 
composed  of  men  who  realize  the  influence 
of  the  beautiful,  and  a  great  work  can  be 
accomplished  in  enlightening  them  in  this 
respect.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the 
buildings  in  our  cities,  for  example,  are 
planned  by  architects  who  thoughtlessly 
ignore  what  is  really  an  essential.  If  the 
plans  were  prepared,  and,  after  preparation, 
submitted  to  a  committee  which  included 
at  least  one  architect  capable  of  making 
suggestions  which  would  add  to  their 
artistic  merit,  possibly  this  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  system  which  is 
too  commonly  carried  out,  of  copying  old 
designs  to  save  expense,  or  giving  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  to  one  man,  who, 
as  I  have  intimated,  may  not  be  competent 
properly  to  complete  them  individually. 

I  do  not  believe  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  in  children  can  be  too  greatly 
cultivated.  In  fact,  this  feature  is  too  fre- 
quently neglected  by  the  teacher  whose 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  ordinary  cur- 
riculum. In  the  planning  of  the  school- 
house,  however,  is  afforded  an  9pportunity 
to  supply  these  deficiencies.  If  in  design 
it  represents  a  combination  of  the  beautiful 
and  artistic,  it  will  attract  the  eye  as  does 
the  charm  of  nature,  and  become  a  most 
important  force  for  instruction. 
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RECENT     AMERICAN 
COLLEGE   ARCHITECTURE 


BY    A.    D.    F.    HAMLIN 

ADJINCT    PROFESSOR    OF    ARCHITECTURE     IN     COLOMBIA     LXIVERSITV 

WITH    PICTURES    BY   CHARLES   W.    FURLONG 
AND    DECORATIONS   BY    EDWARD    EDWARDS 


A  NATION  that  has  many  new 
buildings  to  erect  and  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  upon  them  is 
sure  to  develop  a  characteristic  architect- 
ure. It  may  be  good  or  bad  or  simply 
commonplace,  but  nothing  can  prevent  its 
being  clearly  expressive  of  the  taste,  cul- 
ture, ideals,  and  capacities  of  the  Nation. 
The  style  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  an 
index  of  its  artistic  taste ;  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  erected  will  reveal  the 
dominant  interests  and  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  its  civilization. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the 
pervading  commercialism  of  American 
life.  The  towering  and  impressive  masses 
of  the  business  buildings  of  lower  New 
York  seem  to  give  evidence  of  a  trium- 
phant materialism  ;  the  more  so  when  we 
learn  that  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
sometimes  go  into  such  structures  in  a 


single  twelvemonth.  But  the  evidence  is 
fallacious,  for  when  we  survey  the  country 
at  large  it  is  not  sky-scrapers  that  fill  our 
vision,  but  rather  the  homes,  churches,  and 
schools  of  the  people.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  our  domestic  and  religious 
architecture,  both  from  native  and  foreign 
critics  ;  but  our  collegiate  architecture  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
though  not  less  suggestive  than  our  houses 
and  churches  of  the  National  progress  and 
National  ideals. 

Recent  foreign  observers  have  expressed 
amazement  at  the  magnitude,  number, 
equipment,  and  endowments  of  our  uni- 
versities. No  one,  indeed,  who  studies 
the  record  of  recent  gifts  to  education  in 
this  country,  or  the  statistics  of  attend- 
ance upon  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
increasing  popular  regard  for  intellectual 
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culture.  We  believe  that  the  architectural 
character  of  the  buildings  erected  for 
these  institutions  within  the  past  ten 
years  indicates  an  equally  rapid  advance 
in  the  artistic  culture  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  the  two  most 
magnificent  buildings  ever  erected  in 
America,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  are  public 
libraries,  one  built  by  the  Nation  at  Wash- 
ington, the  other  by  the  municipality  at 
Boston ;  and  that  Congress  has  authorized 
new  buildings  to  cost  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  two  great  National  schools 
at  Annapolis  and  West  Point.  In  the 
very  focus  of  American  commercialism, 
the  noblest  of  recent  buildings  is  the  library 
erected  at  Columbia  University  in  1897 
by  the  present  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  be 
soon,  however,  surpassed  in  size  and 
splendor  by  the  city's  own  new  Public 
Library ;  and  there  is  in  process  of 
gradual  erection  in  Brooklyn  a  superb 
museum  building  for  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, an  important  educational  organiza- 
tion— a  veritable  palace  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  cost  several  millions,  and  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  Let 
it  also  be  noted  that  the  people  of  this 
same  city  of  New  York,  with  all  their 
reputed  devotion  to  mammon,  maintain 
two  great  universities,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  the  New  York  University,  both 
recently  equipped  with  splendid  new 
buildings;  and  that  the  city  has  itself 
begun  upon  Washington  Heights  the  erec- 
tion of  a  noble  and  costly  group  of  build- 
ings for  its  own  City  College. 

The  collegiate  architecture  of  the  United 
States  represents,  therefore,  no  small  or 
unimportant  phase  of  the  National  activity. 
During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  fully 
shared  in  the  general  progress  and  pros- 
perity. In  many  cases  the  whole  aspect 
of  an  institution  has  been  metamorphosed 
either  by  a  complete  reconstruction  on  a 
new  site,  or  by  notable  additions  to  the 
buildings  on  the  old  site.  In  the  latter 
case  the  comparison  of  the  new  with  the 
old  buildings  furnishes  an  object-lesson 
in  the  progress  and  tendencies  of  our 
collegiate  architecture.  The  contrast  is 
sometimes  extraordinary.  The  new  edi- 
fices are  not  only  more  artistic  in  design, 
more  monumental  in  effect  than  the  old ; 
they  are  also  better  planned,  more  con- 
venient, more  solid  and  thorough  in  con- 


struction, and  vastly  better  furnished  and 
equipped. 

The  architecture  of  American  colleges 
has  grown  up  on  an  essentially  different 
system  from  the  European.  The  typical 
American  college  or  university  consists  of 
a  collection  of  distinct  buildings,  grouped 
more  or  less  regularly  about  a  grassy  and 
shady  area  called  the  campus.  The 
original  nucleus  of  the  group  was  usually 
the  chapel,  flanked  by  two  dormitories  of 
red  brick.  A  half-dozen  lecture-rooms 
occupied  the  basement  of  the  chapel. 
Other  dormitories  and  recitation  halls, 
laboratories,  and  a  library  were  added  as 
the  resources  of  the  institution  permitted, 
and  placed  as  the  convenience  of  the 
occasion  seemed  to  dictate — in  parallel 
rows,  or  around  a  vast  square,  or  in  more 
fortuitous  groupings  determined  by  the 
topography.  The  successive  additions 
were  often  wholly  unrelated  architectur- 
ally to  their  older  neighbors,  or  even  in 
some  cases  to  one  another,  representing 
as  many  diverse  styles  as  there  were 
architects  employed.  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Brown,  and  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sities, Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth,  Amherst 
and  Williams  Colleges,  and  half  a  hundred 
others,  grew  up  in  this  way.  The  European 
conception  of  collegiate  architecture  was 
derived  from  olden  monastic  traditions; 
it  was  that  of  the  cloister  or  quadrangle, 
or  a  series  of  "  quads,"  each  entirely  sur-, 
rounded  by  a  continuous  building  and 
entered  through  an  imposing  gateway. 
Such  a  scheme  was  not  only  foreign  to 
our  ideas,  but  wholly  impracticable  for 
rural  colleges  struggling  for  existence  on 
the  slenderest  of  means ;  and  out  of  such 
\  struggling  rural  colleges  have  grown 
nearly  all  our  great  universities. 

The  newer  American  college  architec- 
ture, even  in  following  the  traditional 
American  system  of  isolated  buildings, 
seeks  to  secure  general  unity  of  effect 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible' to  cbrreetlthe 
chaos  of  an  existing  group  of  heterogene- 
ous buildings,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  to 
establish  a  definite  plan  and  scheme  to 
which  all  future  additions  shatt-confown. 
At  Harvard  the  dominant  note  of  the 
older  colonial  buildings  has  been  followed 
in  nearly  all  the  more  recent  erections  in 
and  about  the  "  Square."  Several  col- 
leges and  universities  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  undertake  an  entire 
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rebuilding  on  a  new  site.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  the 
first  of  these,  having  as  far  back  as  1875 
begun  the  erection  of  an  imposing  block 
of  buildings  in  four  quadrangles,  from 
plans  by  the  late  William  Burges,  of 
London.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  great 
scheme  has  been  completed,  forming  a 
long  and  imposing  stretch  of  buildings  in 
English  Gothic  style.  About  1890  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  began 
in  like  manner  the  erection  at  Palo  Alto 
(California)  of  new  buildings  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan  prepared  by  Shepley, 
Kutan,  and  Coolidge,  of  Boston.  This  was 
only  in  part  realized ;  and  the  unity  of 
the  scheme  has  been  injured  by  several 
structures  designed  by  other  hands,  A 
few  years  later  the  University  of  New 
York  moved  certain  of  its  departments  to 
a  new  site  at  Fordham  Heights,  near  the 
metropolis,  and  built  there,  from  designs 
by  McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  a  group  of 
buildings  centered  around  a  fine  domical 
library  and  memorial  gallery,  which  last 
has  become  known  all  over  the  country 
as  the  "  Hall  of  Fame."  The  new  build- 
ings of  Columbia  University,  by  the  same 
architects,  followed  soon  after,  the  noble 
Low  Library  forming  the  center  of  the 
group  (1895-1897);    and  in    1898   Mrs. 
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Phcebe  Hearst  instituted  an  international 
competition  for  new  buildings  on  a  scale 
of  unexampled  magnificence  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  in  which 
the  prize  was  won  by  the  French  architect 
B^nard.  The  first  buildings  of  this  vast 
design — the  School  of  Mines  and  an 
open-air  '*  theater  " — are  now  under  con- 
struction. Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis  has  begun  the  execution  of  .a  fine 
design  by  Cope  and  Stewardson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  an  almost  equally  ambitious 
scale.  All  of  these  great  enterprises 
betoken  abundant  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  institutions  that  have  entered  upon 
them,  a  sublime  reliance  upon  the  gen- 
erous support  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  determination  to  plan,  not  merely 
for  the  immediate  necessit>',  but  for  ex- 
pected growth,  so  that  order  and  beauty 
may  reign  in  increasing  perfection  as  the 
years  roll  on.  Meanwhile,  many  other 
colleges  and  universities,  retaining  the 
old  site  and  buildings,  have  added  new 
structures  of  great  size,  cost,  and  beauty. 
There  is  probably  not  one  among  our 
older  institutions  of  the  higher  learning 
that  has  not  received  notable  architectural 
additions  within  the  past  ten  years,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  the  cost  of  these  additions  has 
runup  into  the  millions.  Our  inedioal 
colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  tech- 
nological schools  have  shared  in  this 
extension  and  enrichment 

The  causes  of  this  architectural  activity 
are  not  hard  to  discover.  It  is  not  to  be 
explained  merely  by  any  theory  of  a  newly 
developed  passion  for  expenditure,  luxury, 
or  splendor.  The  trustees  of  our  great 
educational  institutions  are  almost  without 
exception  men  of  conservative. rather  than 
radical  ideas ;  men  with  a  deep  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  public  and  to 
the  institution,  and  they  could  not  com- 
mand millions  for  display  if  they  wished 
it.  New  buildings  have  become  necessary 
simply  because  the  new  education  de- 
mands resources  and  an  equipment  for 
which  the  old  provision  was  utterly  inade- 
quate. A  chapel  and  four  recitation- 
rooms  were  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 


college  of  1803.  The  library  was  amply 
accommodated  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms 
in  an  adjacent  dormitory.  For  the  college 
of  1903  there  must  be  a  modem  fireproof 
library,  with  stack-room,  reading-room, 
reference-room,  seminar-rooms,  and  staff- 
rooms^*  scientific  buildings,  with  labora- 
tories, more  varied  and  complex  thart  our 
fathers  ever  dreanied  of,  with  testing 
r6om&'  and  lecture-rooms  and  instructors' 
roOm§  and  storerooms;  a  gymnasium, 
large  and  spacious,  with  running-track, 
swimming-tank,  baths,  handball  courts, 
and  what  not.  There  must  be  a  suitable 
administration  building  for  the  president, 
treasurer,  and  dean,  for  faculty  meetings 
and  trustee  meetings,  and  a  hall  or  audito- 
rium for  commencement  gatherings  and 
mass-meetings.  In  some  colleges  a  col- 
lege "commons,"  refectory,  or  dining- 
hall  is  required,  and  the  social  life  of  the 
students  must  be  provided  for  by  a  college 
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life  and  p'ovtk  ia  m  cxiuiese,  as  ia  aaj 
other  pnhftr  institBtioo  tbat  partakes  of 
the  real  hie  d  the  csBanaity. 

Tims  inaiV  aeccssaiy  by  the  saia  iocce 
of  diciflBstaoccs,  these  iiev  bcTidaigs 
show  also  the  influeiM:r  d  the  ehmgts  in 
public  taste  aod  in  the  stasdaids  d  archi- 
tect;iral  and  stimluial  exoeI>DCc  vfaich 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  tventj  years. 
Not  only  have  the  architects  Made  great 
progress  in  their  mastery  o€  the  lesooroes 
of  design ;  their  clients,  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  coQeges.  hare  made  an 
equal  advance  in  their  conceptions  of 
what  sort  of  buildings  the  colleges  require. 
Alike  in  artistic  design,  in  solidity  of  coo* 
stroction,  and  in  elegance  of  finish  and 
equipments,  the  boOdings  erected  duni^ 
the  past  ten  years  far  surpass  anything 
that  this  coontry  had  ever  seen  before  in 
the  way  of  collegiate  architecture. 

Tbe  cosmopolitan  and  eclectic  quality 
of  our  taste  is  fitly  expressed  in  the  variety 
of  architectural  style  which  these  modem 
college  buUdings  display.  From  1880  to 
1890  the  powerful  influence  of  Mr.  Rich* 
ardson  showed  itself  in  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Romanesque  style,  freely 
treated;  but  more  recently  other  styles 
have  found  favor.  The  majority  of  the 
newer  buildings  are  either  "  Colonial "  (or 
"  Georgian,"  as  some  prefer  to  call  it)  in 
style,  as  at  Harvard ;  or  in  the  late  Gothic 
style  of  many  university  buildings  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  name  of  the  English 
Collegiate  style  is  often  given.  This  style 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  treatment  of 
long  ranges  of  buildings  of  moderate 
height,  and  permits  of  a  more  picturesque 
variety  of  mass  and  sky-line  than  the 
Georgian,  and  the  more  stately  Classic 
and  Renaissance  styles.  It  has  been 
handled  with  great  skill  by  Cope  and 
Stewardson  in  the  handsome  buildings  of 
the  dormitory  **Quad"  at  Pennsylvania 
University,  in  Blair  Hall  at  Princeton, 
and  in  the  new  edifices  of  Washington 
University  at  St  Louis.     The  Vanderbilt 
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tikib<f  schouas6c  in  character. 

The  Geof;pa»  style  is  less  pktnresqve. 
marc  restrained,  vicre  ckiicstic  perhaps, 
and  bctlei  sorted  fof  detached  bciidmgs 
tfaiB  for  oDQtiniioizs  ranges  and  q«Kl 
Tangles.  It  has  very  naturally  been 
adufjted  at  Harrard  for  all  the  newer 
boudings,  vhkh  thus  harwonixe  with  and 
e»phasire  the  qoaint  fiaror  and  historic 
associations  of  the  older  ones.  Tbe  Har- 
vard Unicn,  the  nev  g3rmBasittai  for  Rad^ 
diffe  College,  the  Randall  dinii^  halU  *nd 
tbe  new  gates  are  examples  of  this  st>^le  ; 
while  the  Law  School  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  new  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Barnard  College 
at  New  York,  represent  other  applications 
of  it.  McKim,  Mead,  and  Whitens  Ubrary 
and  other  buildings  at  Fordham  Heights 
for  the  New  York  Unix-ersity  are  also  in  a 
version  of  the  Georgian  style,  modified  by 
a  touch  of  Italian  classical  stateliness; 
and  in  the  more  important  group  at 
Columbia  Universit)-  these  same  architects 
have  apparently  tried  the  experiment  of 
establishing  a  strong  contrast  bet\^*een  the 
Low  Library — a  magniticentGrecivRomttn 
building  of  creamy  Indiana  limestone — «nd 
the  half-Georgian  departmental  buiUiinits 
of  red  brick  with  stone  finishings, 

A  third  style  requires  notice- -  the  Ital 
ian  or  classic  style,  not  because  it  is  in 
frequent  use,  but  because  of  the  in^jwr- 
tance  of  the  few  cases  in  which  it  h.is  been 
adopted.  The  most  conspicuous  instance 
is  the  University  of  California,  where  two 
of  the  buildings  of  the  vast  plan  prepared 
by  the  architect  Btfnard  are  now  being 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Havard,  of  New  York-  the  School  of 
Mines  and  the  open-air  auditorium.  The 
new  buildings  for  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  by  Ernest  Flagg,  are  in  thi» 
stately  and  monumental  style,  which  per- 
mits of  greater  majesty  of  scale  and 
splendor  of  effect  than  the  other  two. 

But,  whatever  the  style  of  the  newer 
college  buildings  of  the  United  States, 
they    are   all    in    one    sense   thoroughly 
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American ;  for  their  designs  have  been 
studied  with  a  special  view  to  meeting 
American  requirements,  and  the  success 
and  merit  of  the  result  have  depended, 
not  on  the  style  label  it  wears,  but  on  the 
ability,  skill,  and  taste  with  which  the 
architect  has  solved  the  specific  problem 
presented  to  him  in  each  case.  In  gen- 
eral, this  ability,  skill,  and  taste  have  been 
of  a  high  order.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  this  respect  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges  have,  as  a  whole,  remained  so  far 
in  arrears.  There  is  hardly  one  among 
these  institutions  to  whose  credit  can  be 
set  down  any  really  notable  and  highly 
meritorious  work  of  architecture  in  recent 
years. 

The  complete  list  of  important  build- 
ings erected  within  the  past  ten  years  for 
American  colleges,  universities,  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  and  other  institutions  of 
the  higher  learning  would  make  an  im- 


pressive showing.  These  buildings  repre- 
sent an  enormous  financial  investment ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  phys- 
ical growth  means  also  a  great  increase 
in  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  admin- 
istration. All  this  is  significant  of  the 
disposition  of  the  American  people  to 
increase  their  financial  investment  in  the 
higher  education — an  investment  not  only 
in  buildings,  which,  taken  alone,  might 
mean  mere  luxury,  but  in  all  that  for 
which  the  buildings  stand,  and  to  promote 
which  they  were  built — science,  literature, 
religion,  and  intellectual  culture  of  every 
kind.  The  American  scholar  may  well 
point  to  these  edifices  with  pride,  assured 
that  a  hundred  years  from  now  many  of 
them  will  still  be  looked  upon  with  admi- 
ration, as  monuments  of  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  enthusiasm  of  an  age  too 
often  accounted  as  wholly  given  up  to  a 
selfish  materialism. 


The   Coasters 

By  L.  Frank  Tooker 

Up  and  down  the  coast  from  Calais  to  the  keys, 

We  have  groped  with  lead  and  log 

Through  the  easter  and  the  fog, 
Felt  the  sting  of  hail  or  whisded  for  a  breeze, 

Till  we  know  the  charted  coast 

Like  the  face  we  love  the  most, 
With  the  old  "  blue  pigeon  "  tracking  down  the  seas. 

When  the  stars  are  in  the  sky,  we  closely  pass. 

Sailing  by  within  a  league, 

Barnegat  and  Chincoteague, 
But  we  give  a  wider  birth  to  Hatteras ; 

For  she  sits  among  the  dunes 

Like  a  siren  playing  tunes, 
All  too  quick  to  change  a  jig  to  dirge  or  mass. 

All  the  white  sea-horses  scamper  unto  her; 

All  the  currents  slip  away 

Where  her  sullen  rollers  play, 
Rain  and  driving  rack  about  her  in  a  blur. 

Oh,  she  beckons,  and  she  brings 

To  her  feet  the  pallid  things 
Round  whose  sightless  forms  her  breakers  fawn  and  purr  1 

When  the  fog  is  like  a  wall  upon  our  lee, 

And  the  capes  have  closed  the  door, 

Through  the  murk  we  safely  bore. 
While  the  off-shore  sailors  blunder  back  to  sea. 

Through  a  ram's  horn  or  a  gourd 

With  the  lead  we'd  lay  our  board, 
Little  matter  what  the  fog  or  night  might  be. 

Loafing  slowly  down  the  coast  with  dragging  sheets, 

Carrying  on  to  make  a  berth 

When  the  thunder  rocks  the  earth 
And  the  leveled  rains  against  our  faces  beat. 

We  have  waited,  we  have  won, 

In  the  storm  and  in  the  sun, 
Not  to  vaunt  in  conquest,  grovel  in  defeat. 

We  will  hazard  all  with  any  gale  that  blows, 

Slipping  out  of  port  at  night 

When  the  storm-flags  flap  with  fright 
And  the  sea  is  gray  with  long  wind-driven  rows. 

When  the  decks  are  running  free 

Braver  road  there  could  not  be; 
What  if  Death  should  bar  us  from  its  happy  close? 

Gales  will  rage  about  us,  toppling  seas  downpour; 

Hurtling  scud  and  driving  sleet 

Shift  the  deck  beneath  our  feet. 
Snatch  the  canvas  from  us,  deafened  by  its  roar. 

Blind  to  all  but  duty,  we 

Hold  the  course  we  cannot  see. 
Flash  a  last  thought  hom^^^rd,  pass  the  open  door. 


FIFTY  years  ago  this  siiminer, 
Commodore  Matthew  Perr>', 
himself  "  an  educaior  of  our 
navy/'  spent  eight  days  in  the  waters 
of  Japan,  Unwelcome  guest  thcn» 
but  gloritied  now,  Ul'  proved  to  ihn 
Japanese  that  Americans  were  willing 
to  teach  them.  At  Yokohama  the 
next  year  he  set  up  a  little  industrial 
exposition  of  American  products  and  ma- 
chinery on  the  strand.  By  this  he  opened 
to  the  Japanese  the  modern  world  of  indus- 
try and  invention,  inducing  in  the  Oriental 
islanders  an  insatiable  hunger  for  the  won- 
ders of  the  West  Perry  was  modern  Japan's 
first  great  schoolmaster,  and  Town  send 
Harris,  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  New  York,  followed 
him.  After  eighteen  months  of  diplomacy, 
without  ship  or  soldier,  Harris  won  his 
way  into  the  city  of  Yedo,  with  the  Amer- 
ican flag  wrapped  round  his  presents  of 
lamps,  locks,  machines,  and  dictionaries. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  do  pedagogic  work 
day  and  night  steadily  during  four  months. 
He  taught  the  hermit  statesmen  how  to 
keep  national  house  in  modern  style  among 
greedy  nations  with  plenty  of  cannon. 

Thus  began  wJiat  Mr.  William  H. 
Seward  called  "  the  tutorship  of  the  United 
States  in  Japan."  This,  he  declared, 
"  must  be  based  on  deeper  and  broader 


principles  of  philanthropy  than  ha%^e 
hitherto  been  practiced  in  the  inter- 
course  of  nations  ,  ,  .  which  shall 
send  teachers  to  instruct  and  estabhsh 
schools  on  the  American  system/' 

While  the  pi^Iitical  earthquake 
rumbled  and  crashed,  and  the  volcano 
of  civil  war  sent  out  its  lava  and 
scoria,  there  was  no  time  for  construct- 
ing a  national  system  of  education,  even 
had  one  then  been  desired,  for  there 
was  no  true  nationality.  Yet  even  in 
that  era  of  chaos,  from  1859  to  1870, 
Americans  on  the  soil  were  doing  work 
in  the  caissons.  They  were  preparing 
plans  and  materials  for  the  new  Japan 
which  they  saw  by  faith.  Dr.  Hepburn 
trained  up  physicians,  taught  science, 
and  by  his  dictionary  made  possible 
to  speakers  of  English  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  language.  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown 
raised  up  future  schoolmasters  and  college 
presidents.  Dr.  Verbeck  was  making 
statesmen  and  planning  to  get  Japanese 
abroad  and  to  bring  American  teachers  to 
Nippon.  The  chief  text-books  were  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Pumpelly  made  recon- 
naisance  of  Japan's  mineral  wealth  and 
introduced  blasting  and  powder  in  the 
mines.  Nakamura  to  the  scholars  and 
Fukuzawa  to  the  people  were  hiding  the 
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Western  leaven  in  the  vernacular,  by 
means  of  cheap  books  and  publications. 
When  peace  dawned  after  war,  an  army 
of  educators  entered,  and  from  1872  until 
the  present  time  Americans  have  been 
the  chief  educators  of  the  Japanese — 
Murray.  Lyman,  Capron,  Scott,  Berry, 
Mason,  Clark,  Morse,  Mendenhall,  with 
scores  of  other  secular  teachers  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  teach- 
ers and  missionaries, 
men  and  women,  full 
of  zeal  and  usually 
of  tact  and  ability. 
Did  ever  a  country 
within  two  decades 
have  such  a  swarm  of 
educators  and  of  edu- 
cation, mostly  free? 
Nine-tenths  of  the 
modern  educated 
men  and  women  of 
Japan  before  1890, 
and  a  majority  of 
those  in  influence 
and  office  to-day,  re- 
ceived their  first  in- 
struction from  Amer- 
ican missionaries. 

There  is  also  an 
underground  history 
of  modern  education, 
even  as  there  is  of 
Christianity,  in  the 
crypts  of  Japan.  The 
first  English  teacher 
of  the  Japanese  was 
Ronald  McDonald,  a 
true  explorer.  In 
1845,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old, 
this  American  sailor 
shipped  at  Sag  Har- 
bor in  a  whale-ship, 
the  Plymouth  (signifi- 
cant name).  He  ar- 
ranged with  the  cap- 
tain to  be  left  on  the  coast  of  Japan  in  a 
small  boat,  in  order  to  cast  himself  ashore 
and  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  land  and 
people  of  unknown  Japan.  Kindly  treated, 
he  lived  in  Nagasaki  until  taken  away  by 
Glyn  in  1849.  He  taught  the  English 
language  and  trained  the  interpreters  who 
came  on  board  our  ten-gun  brig  Preble, 
surprising  Commander  Glyn  by  talking 
pretty  good   English  instead  of  Japanese 
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or  Dutch.  It  was  McDonald  who  began 
American  educational  activity  in  Japan — 
the  story  of  which  will  some  day  be  fully 
written. 

It  is  thoroughly  appropriate  that  the 
Fifth  National  Exposition  should  be  held 
in  Japan's  greatest  commercial  and  manu- 
facturmg  city.  Osaka,  from  its  geographi- 
cal situation,  had  always  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  national 
development.  Japan 
is  all  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  what 
Tokio  is  to  the  for- 
mer, Osaka  is  to  the 
latter.  It  is  the  gate- 
way to  the  Inland 
Sea  and  the  northern 
head  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous 
half  of  the  empire. 
In  old  days  Yedo 
was  the  city  of  the 
soldier,  and  there 
were  the  nation's 
purse  and  sword. 
Kioto  was  the  city 
of  the  Emperor  and 
the  nobles  and  of 
priests,  dwellingamid 
temples,  gardens,  and 
art  treasures.  But 
Osaka  was  the  mart 
of  trade.  Here  the 
three  hundred  or 
more  feudal  barons 
had  their  store- 
houses. Hence  the 
city  charter  or  con- 
stitution differed  no- 
tably from  either  of 
the  others ;  it  was 
more  like  that  of  the 
free  cities  of  Europe. 
There  was  a  spirit 
of  independence  and 
intelligence      among 


the  citizens,  who  were  money-loving  and 
politically  conservative,  while  in  all  things 
that  make  for  national  wealth  they  were 
alert  and  intelligent  Osaka,  or  Naniwa, 
stands  on  the  delta  of  the  river  Yodo,  which 
drains  the  waters  of  Biwa,  Japan's  largest 
lake  ;  and  much  of  the  long,  narrow  island, 
whereon  are  the  finest  buildings,  is  river- 
made.  Like  most  ancient  cities,  it  has  a 
qommon   and  prosaic  and  also  a  poetic 
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name.  Osaka  means 
**the  hillside  by  the 
great  estuary/'  Theoriginj;!  town- 
?^hip  was  situated  on  the  seaward 
side  of  a  low  hilK  which  still  forms 
the  eastern  and  upper  ijuarlers  of 
the  city.  Its  poetical  nnnie,  which 
is  very  ancient,  means  Swift 
tVaves,  or  possibly  Wave  Blos- 
soms, As  tradition  loves  to  think, 
rl  was  given  by  the  first  Kwperor, 
at  a  date  which  modern  cKrnnol- 
ogy,  officially  made  in  IVikio  a 
few  years  ago,  sets  at  660  h.l. 
The  higher  criticism  and  n  scholar's 
common  sense  laujjli  at  this  date, 
hut  it  is  still  dangerous  for  a 
professor  tn  Japan  to  impeach 
official  orthodoxy,  and  herein,  as 
is  notorious,  academic  freedom  of 


inquiry  is  still  under 
ban.  Despite  all  their 
boasted  culture,  the  Japanese  are 
not  allowed  to  inquire  into  politico 
religioits  origins.  Both  JapanCnSe 
and  Chinese  orthodoxy  are  still 
rigid  and  persecuting. 

'I*he  City  covers  little  over  eight 
square  miles,  and  lietwecii  the 
guide-book  claim  of  9/2, (MHI  and 
the  (Ttjvernment  census  of  84Si01>0 
sotils  one  may  choose  to  soil  him- 
self. The  city  is  pmterled  from 
the  ofK^n  sea  by  tiie  island  nf 
Awaji,  tlie  mytholo;4tcal  navtl  at 
heaven-horn  |apnn,  but  for  aj^rs 
the  harbor  h;is  been  llireaiemd 
with  uselesHuess  by  a  great  tjai^ 
on  which  thousands  of  Japanese 
vessels    imve    heen    wrecked  an<l 
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their  crews  lost.  Here,  on  April  12,  1867, 
our  own  Rear- Admiral  Henry  H.  Bell,  one 
of  Farragut's  ablest  captains,  with  several 
of  our  brave  sailors,  was  drowned.  Now 
the  Japanese  engineers  are  making  what 
will  be  the  largest  harbor  east  of  Suez. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1899  and  is  now 
half  completed. 

Osaka  to  this  day  retains  traces  of  its 
origin.  When  I  made  my  delightful  visit 
there,  I  could  easily  discover  this  and 
find  good  reason  for  calling  it  "  the  Ven- 
ice of  Japan."  The  river  divides  itself 
into  two  equal  streams  which  embrace  a 
long,  narrow  island,  on  which  are  not  only 
the  single  park  which  the  city  possesses, 
but  also  the  Post  and  Telegraph  buildings, 
etc.,  the  splendid  stone  edifice  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan,  and  the  public  library,  also  a 
stone  structure,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Sumitomo. 
The  river  arms  clasp  again  and  then  open 
once  more,  holding  within  their  grip  the 
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most  recently  formed  delta  containing  the 
Prefectural  Government  House,  the  City 
Hall,  the  old  foreign  concession,  the  Chi- 
nese quarter,  etc.;  but  seven-tenths  of  the 
city  Is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  4he  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  section,  the  name  of  which  is 
Semba,  or  literally  "  boat  neighborhood," 
thus  revealing  its  origin  and  reminding 
one  of  the  derivation  of  "  Boston," 
Through  its  Verjr-.  Heart  runs  the  Korean 
Bridge  Street,  Showing  where  the  first 
Korean  artisan-itnmigrants,  bringing  with 
them  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  con- 
tinent, first  settled.  In  this  section  is 
also  the  richest  and  liveliest  street  of 
Osaka.  The  Yodo  River  reminds  one  of 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice,  while  the 
interminable  branch  streams  and  canals, 
bridges  and  narrow  thoroughfares,  com- 
plete the  parallel.  The  busiest  streets  are 
the  narrowest  The  shops  are  small,  but 
stuffed  to  overflowing 
with  fine  goods  —  the 
tradesmen  who  sit  within 
being,  according  to  the 
jest  of  the  Tokio  man,  a 
part  of  the  stock. 

Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Osakaites, 
having  no  hill  or  groves 
near  by,  take  their  fun 
on  the  water.  Pleasure- 
boats  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening  hours 
make  the  river  a  lively 
place,  while  during  the 
morning  the  j  unks,  rafts, 
ships,  and  steamers  have 
the  right  of  way.  Front- 
ing the  river  is  the  Im- 
perial Mint,  one  of  the 
best  -  equipped  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  From  the  water 
is  also  visible  ^he  Castle, 
once  the  greatest  struc- 
ture reaped  by  man  in 
all  the  empire,  but  twice 
given  to  the  flames — in 
1613>  when  lyeyasu 
made  himself  overlord, 
and  in  1868,  when  the 
fortunes  pf  Tycoonism 
disappeared  in  fire  and 
smoke. 

I    spent     my     three 
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happy  days  in  Osaka  when  feudalism 
was  still  in  its  glory.  Then  there  was 
not  one  chimney  in  the  whole  munici- 
pality, and  only  low  smoke-holes  let  out 
the  products  of  combustion  in  kitchen, 
factory,  and  crematory.  Now,  as  1  look 
at  the  large  bird's-eye  view,  reduced 
from  a  photograph,  I  can  count  scores 
of  lofty  brick  or  steel-framed  smoke- 
stacks wafting  their  white  lines  of  puf- 
fing steam  or  their  clouds  of  black 
smoke  against  the  blue  sky  and  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  In  the  city  are  nearly 
six  hundred  manufactories,  including 
many  large  cotton-mills  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  and  em- 
ploying about  50,000  operatives.  Sixty 
banks  handle  the  finances  of  a  city  which 
has  under  charter  about  65,000  tons  of 
^hipping,  for  Osaka  believes  in  sea-power. 
3ince  the  introduction  of  water  by  means 
of  steam-pumps  and  modern  hydraulics, 
Psaka  is  -one  gf  the  healthiest  cities  in 
^he  empire^ 


Space  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  various 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  wholly  in  Occi- 
dental style,  or  with  the  Oriental  features 
tastefully  blended.  Evidently  the  Japanese 
believe  in  education  through  architecture. 
Looking  up  the  Midway  toward  the  Art 
Gallery,  with  its  arches,  columns,  and 
pilasters,  mansard  roofs,  and  electric 
lights,  both  along  the  highway,  with  cable 
and  column,  or  blossoming  out  in  mid-air 
from  the  apex  of  towers,  one  realizes 
what  a  transformation  Japan  has  passed 
through,  though  the  dress  of  the  women 
and  children  and  most  of  the  men  is 
native  or  hybrid.  The  Art  Gallery  is 
wholly  foreign  as  to  its  exterior,  but 
within  one  sees  that  the  Japanese  have 
the  gift  of  rejection  as  well  as  of  assimi- 
lation of  things  which  the  foreigner  can 
bring  him.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
marked  traits  of  the  islanders — a  source 
of  strength  as  well  as  of  weakness.  There 
seem  to  be  some  ideas,  such  as  the  per- 
sonality of  God  and  the  full  individuality 
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of  man,  which  the  native  intellect  appears 
unable  to  grasp. 

There  is  one  large  building  devoted 
wholly  to  foreign  goods-  and  samples. 
Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  amusement, 
and  a  colossal  tun,  as  large  as  a  house, 
and  serving  for  an  advertisement  of  a 
new  beer,  shows  that  the  twentieth-century 
Japanese  quenches  his  thirst  no  longer 
with  sak^  (rice  brew  or  spirit)  exclusively. 
"  Shooting  the  chute "  with  boats  is  a 
novelty  much  enjoyed,  but  many  of  the 
old-fashioned  forms  of  fun  are  still  pat- 
ronized. In  the  field  of  oil  painting  one 
can  hardly  say  that  the  Japanese  have  as 
yet  achieved  success,  but  in  bronze-cast- 
ing of  statues  and  equestrian  figures  and 
in  combining  with  the  old  sweetness  and 
loveliness  in  their  figures  of  Kwannon — 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy — the  nude  in  child- 
hood (for  the  Japanese  are  not  yet  ready 
to  adopt  nudity  in  depicting  the  adult 
figure),  especially  with  water  effects, 
success  has  been  won.  In  the  building 
devoted  to  education  (number  six)  are 
shown  the  products  of  the  schools  from 
the  kindergarten  upward  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  fifth  National  Exposition  at  Osaka 
is  an  educational  landmark  in  the  history 
of  Japan.  We  find  a  nation  at  school, 
and  the  Japanese  themselves  becoming 
the  schoolmasters  to  Asia.  Already  there 
are  a  thousand  Japanese  teachers  in 
China,  Korea,  and  Siam.  On  Japanese 
soil  are  pupils  from  China,  Korea,  Annam, 
and  Siam,  numbering  over  a  thousand. 
Though  this  great  Exposition  is  Set  forth 
in  Occidental  form,  its  spirit  and  archi- 
tecture are  throughout  educational.  It 
is  a  possibility  and  a  success  because  of 
Japan's  thirty  thousand  public  schools, 
graded  from  kindergarten  to  university, 
in  which  every  day  gather  five  million 
pupils.  Here  we  see,  also,  that  the  key- 
note furnished  by  Perry,  in  his  Yokohama 
Exhibition  of  1854,  in  what  was  predomi- 
nantly industrial,  technical,  and  useful, 
has  been  followed  out  in  full  strain.  In 
over  seven  hundred  special  schools  Japan 
is  training  her  children  in  handiwork  as 
well  as  redecraft 

Japan's  education  is  no  mere  exotic. 
It  is  well  rooted  in  the  past.  Its  flower- 
ing is  no  sudden  phenomenon,  nor  have 
things  brought  across  the  sea  made  a 
new  nation.     Its    blossoms  are  not  the 


result  of  legerdemain,  fastened  on  with 
wire  and  toothpick  timber.  The  finest 
fruits  have  ripened  on  stems,  and  have 
deep  roots.  That  political  movement 
which  in  1868  initiated  the  new  Japan 
was  the  logical  issue  of  the  research  and 
publications  of  the  Mito  scholars  of 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  revolution 
v/hich  culminated  at  Kioto  in  1868  was 
a  students'  movement  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  still  the  educated  mind  that 
directs  the  modern  empire,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  still  far  in  advance  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

To  make  plain  what  we  have  said,  and 
to  show  the  elements  of  permanence  in 
Japan*^s  civilization,  let  us  look  to  day  at 
an  educational  map  of  Japan,  such  as 
that  found  in  the  twenty-eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Edu- 
cation (1901).  There  we  find  that  in 
some  districts  of  the  Empire  the  percent- 
age of  children  of  the  right  age  in  school 
actually  reaches  to  between  ninety  and 
ninety-five  per  cent  In  the  three  islands 
constituting  the  old  part  of  the  empire 
the  only  area  left  blank,  as  showing  less 
than  fifty-five  per  cent.,  is  Lake  Biwa — 
which  is  all  water.  The  extreme  northern 
districts,  and  those  parts  highly  moun- 
tainous, or  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen, 
hunters,  and  poor  farmers,  run  between 
sixty  and  eighty  per  cent.,  but  there  are 
ten  districts  out  of  the  forty-three  which 
have  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  per 
cent,  while  the  half-dozen  banner  districts 
have  between  ninety  and  ninety-five  per 
cent  This  is  no  accident,  for  in  these 
six  districts  are  the  old  and  famous  cen- 
ters of  learning,  where  books  and  scholars 
have  from  early  time  abounded,  some  for 
a  thousand  years  or  more.  In  Japan's 
oldest  scripture,  the  Kojiki  (written  712 
A.D.),  we  detect  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradition,  and  it  is  just  where  these  are 
located  that  to-day  we  find  our  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  possible  school  attendance. 

In  the  eyes  of  educators,  whose  stand- 
ard is  other  than  that  of  official  Japan, 
two  false  theories  have  been  adopted,  two 
radically  wrong  courses  pursued — both  of 
them  thoroughly  Chinese  and  Asiatic. 
On  the  mistaken  notion  of  supporting  the 
throne  by  myth  and  legend,  official  Japan 
encourages  and  is  building  up  an  agnostic, 
if  not  atheistic,  ethical  philosophy,  even 
while   she   dishonors   and   degrades  the 
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ethical  and  inquiring  scholar.  Her 
boasted  system  of  education  will  never 
command  the  unqualified  respect  of  the 
world  until,  in  respect  to  the  aggressive 
teaching  of  agnostic  morals  and  the 
repression   of  critical    investigation,  she 


ceases   to   make   Russi?   and  China  her 

models  -^r.  ^  '  V v*jiii  of  more  enlight- 

e-      .  countries. 

Nevcrthel^*-'"  with  much  that  is  crude 
and  *ii.pcriect,  Japan  shows  herself  worthy 
of  a  noble  future. 


'^■^i 


The  Need  of  Sanitary  Schools 


By  Ellen   Richards 


Chairmaji  of  Committee  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association,  and  Director  of  Sanitary 
Chemistry  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


SCHOOL  sanitation  follows,  naturally, 
school  architecture,  for  it  is  largely 
dependent  upon  soil  and  site,  con- 
struction, plan,  and  arrangement  for  its 
very  existence.  About  thirty  years  ago 
we  defined  sanitation  as  clean  soil,  clean 
air,  and  pure  water.  To-day  we  may  add 
three  more  requirements :  good  food,  cheer- 
ful surroundings,  and  freedom  from  noise. 
Clean  soil  has  become  of  constantly  in- 
creasing importance  as  more  persons  are 
crowded  upon  it  and  the  necessary  con- 
tamination increases.  Pure  water  is  recog- 
nized as  a  necessity ;  while  clean  air  means 
unused  air,  air  in  its  normal  condition, 
washed  by  the  rains,  freshened  by  the 
winds.  Confined  within  four  walls  it  loses 
its  freshness,  and  when  passed  again  and 
again  through  animal  or  human  lungs  it 
becomes  seriously  vitiated.  When  filled 
with  the  fine  dust  of  the  daily  wear  and 
tear  of  things,  it  may  become  a  source  of 
disease. 

A  sanitary  school  building,  once  the 
site  is  right,  demands  at  least  three  things: 
Plumbing  in  a  separate  stack,  or,  if  in  the 
cellar,  then  a  separate  ventilating  shaft 
which  is  always  working.  Quick  removal 
of  used  air  as  well  as  of  used  water.  This 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  construction 
permits.     When    windows   are   depended 


upon,  they  must  reach  the  ceiling  and  not 
stop  three  feet  below,  leaving  an  inverted 
lake  of  hot,  bad  air  to  fluctuate  back  and 
forth,  but  not  to  be  removed  until  it 
cools,  which  often  does  not  take  place 
during  the  day.  With  windows  on  two 
sides,  even  if  at  right  angles  instead  of 
opposite,  easily  lowered  at  the  top,  this 
air  will  flow  out  as  readily  as  water  from 
the  bottom  of  a  basin  with  the  plug 
removed.  If  any  one  of  the  mechanical 
systems  of  ventilation  is  installed,  it  must 
be  in  charge  of  some  one  who  understands 
its  working,  who  will  not  reverse  shutters, 
valves,  etc.,  and  draw  the  outgoing  air 
from  the  closet  down  into  the  class-rooms. 
The  inlets  must  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
cause  a  draught  upon  the  teacher's  head 
or  the  scholars'  bodies,  for  swiftly  moving 
air  has  the  chilling  effect  of  cold  air. 

With  the  tight  walls  and  confined  spaces 
of  the  modern  building,  with  the  increased 
vitiation  of  the  air  due  to  better  nutrition, 
more  intense  life,  more  dust,  more  soiled 
clothes,  an  increased  quantity  of  fresh  air 
is  needed.  I  believe  the  ideal  plan  would 
be  to  have  the  warmed  air  come  up  through 
the  floor  through  many  inlets  and  rise 
steadily  to  the  ceiling,  pouring  out  into  a 
flue  with  a  sufficiently  strong  upward 
draught  to  keep  the  current   moving  at 
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such  a  rate  as  to  give  fresh  air  for  each 
inhalation  of  the  child  when  sitting,  and 
diluted  air  when  standing  and  for  the 
teacher.  As  school  construction  now  stands, 
there  are  several  serious  objections  to  this 
ideal  method.  First  in  hygienic  impor- 
tance is  the  inevitable  collection  of  dust 
in  these  floor  inlets ;  second,  the  increase 
in  fire  risk  in  all  but  incombustible  build- 
ings ;  third,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the 
flues  from  the  center  or  the  sides  of  the 
ceiling  in  a  three  or  four  story  building ; 
the  fourth  and  the  most  serious,  perhaps,  in 
this  kind  of  a  building  is  the  conduction 
of  sounds  from  the  room  below  to  those 
above. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  cross  a  range  of 
mountains  or  to  go  through  them,  does  the 
American  railway  engineer  hesitate  and 
say, "  This  has  never  been  done ;  the  people 
won't  pay  for  it  if  it  is  " ?  Then  why  should 
the  school-house  architect  hesitate,  on 
account  of  the  cost,  to  design  an  American 
school-house  to  suit  American  needs,  and 
include  these  essentials  of  health?  The 
business  man  has  his  office  building  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  his 
business,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  suitable 
it  is  torn  down  and  a  more  efficient  one 
built,  or  it  is  abandoned  to  less  critical 
tenants.  Our  school-houses  are  built  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  perhaps ;  but 
they  are  frequently  copies  (to  save  archi- 
tects* fees)  of  some  other  city's  blunder, 
or  the  contractor  bungles  the  fairly  good 
plans.  In  almost  every  case  it  is  the  chil- 
dren who  are  sacrificed,  who  are  dragged 
by  the  truant  officer  from  the  sunlight 
and  free  air  of  the  streets  into  stagnant, 
dusty,  ill-smelling  air  which  no  respectable 
Board  of  Charity  would  allow  in  an  alms- 
house ;  and  yet  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
confines  our  children  by  the  thousands  in 
buildings  without  fire-escapes,  in  buildings 
where  the  walls  and  floors  are  covered  with 
dust  containing  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria germs. 


Let  us  have  a  twentieth-century  school- 
house  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to  edu- 
cate a  twentieth-century  child — in  which  a 
well-trained,  refined  man  or  woman  will  be 
willing  to  teach.  Why  should  the  newness 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  daunt  us  ? 
What  a  terrible  waste,  not  only  of  munici- 
pal money,  but  of  human  energy,  to  keep 
on  building  impossible  houses  and  then  try 
to  remodel  them  1  Let  us  cut  loose  from 
tradition  and  have  a  school-house  in  which 
the  whole  child  may  thrive — not  only  his 
mind,  but  his  body.  Not  only  give  him 
clean  air  and  washing  facilities,  but  cheer- 
ful, uplifting  surroundings  and  good  food ; 
for  not  the  least  of  modern  discoveries  is 
that  of  the  great  influence  of  food  on  the 
bodily  resistance  to  disease  and  on  mental 
development.  Therefore,  lunch-rooms  with 
all  the  facilities  for  food,  both  hot  and 
cold,  must  be  included  in  the  twentieth- 
century  school-house.  I  believe  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  the  town  schools  with 
two  sessions  will  provide  a  noon  lunch 
instead  of  sending  the  small  children 
through  wet,  muddy  streets  to  a  home 
from  which  the  mother  may  be  absent,  to 
pick  up  as  they  may  such  food  as  they 
find.  Even  if  the  food  is  right,  may  it  not 
be  possible  to  utilize  the  noon  hour  to 
better  advantage  in  teaching  gardening, 
housekeeping,  or  in  games  ? 

But,  to  return  to  the  original  subject,  I 
admit  that  time  must  elapse  before  we  can 
bring  about  this  ideal  state  of  affairs. 
Meanwhile  we  must  spend  money  and 
ingenuity  upon  our  present  ill-adapted 
houses  in  order  to  tide  over  the  gap  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  Therefore 
the  immediate  duty  of  all  interested  in 
education  is  plain — to  create  public  opin- 
ion for  adequate  structures,  so  that  the 
future  presidents,  maj^ors,  and  members 
of  school  boards  will  become  wise  enough 
to  realize  the  broad  benefits  which  will 
result  from  a  liberal  provision  for  this 
purpose. 


THE   MORAVIAN   CHURCH   AT  BETHLEHEM,   BUILT  ONE   HUNDUli.D    Vl^AKb   AGO 
The  Bach  Festival  served  as  a  centennial  celebration. 


The   Moravians   and   Their   Festival 

By  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 


I 


A  HUNDRED  and  fifty  years  or 
more  ago,  a  band  of  Indians,  so 
runs  the  legend,  were  creeping 
stealthily  in  the  night  toward  a  little  mis- 
sion settlement  on  the  bank  of  the  Lehigh 
River.  Suddenly  they  paused.  Their 
murderous  purpose  was  quenched  in 
amazement.  "  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit,"  they  said  to  one  another ;  *'  He 
defends  these  people  ;"  and,  turning,  they 
filed  silently  back  into  the  wilderness. 
The  sound  that  filled  these  Indians  with 
wonder  and  reverence  was  the  music  of 


the  trombone  choir  in  the  belfry  of  the 
chapel,  announcing  to  the  settlement,  by 
recognized  chorales,  the  death  of  some  one 
in  the  community. 

To-day  this  custom  still  continues.  No 
dismal  clanging  bell  greets  death  among 
the  Moravians,  but  the  simple,  strong 
harmonies  to  which  they  sing  their  hymns. 
None  of  their  customs  is  more  interpre- 
tative of  their  faith  than  this.  It  is  a 
faith  that  is  unfaltering  even  at  the  grave, 
and  there,  as  elsewhere,  finds  its  most 
spontaneous  expression  in  music. 
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In  much  the  same  way,  the  Bach  Fes- 
tivals which  have  been  held  in  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  Bethlehem,  first  in  1900, 
again  in  1901,  and  for  the  third  time  in 
May  of  this  year,  have  been  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  Moravian  spirit.  Like  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  France  in  architec- 
ture, like  the  old  morality  play  *'  Every- 
man "  in  drama,  like  the  Sargent  mural 
decorations  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
in  painting,  so  the  choral  works  of  Bach 
represent  in  music  the  religious  feeling 
finding  voice  in  art.  It  is  because  relig- 
ion is  so  often  dogmatic  and  didactic 
that  it  is  commonly  counted  uncongenial 
to  art.  But  when  religion  is  primarily  a 
feeling,  then  even  its  dogmas  may  furnish 
symbols  for  art  to  use  as  material  in 
giving  to  feeling  a  form.  For  the  Mora- 
vians' religion  is  not  so  much  doctrinal 
or  didactic  as  it  is  devotional.  It  has 
therefore  been  natural  for  the  Moravians 
to  give  to  their  religion  forms  of  beauty. 
The  art  to  which  racially  they  were  most 
disposed  was  that  of  music.  Consequently 
the  religious  spirit  and  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem  are  and 
have  always  been  intermingled;  neither 
can  be  really  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  other;  and  both  are 
possessions  by  inheritance. 

Originally  the  Moravian  Church  was 
not  a  church  at  all.  It  was,  as  its  official 
name  Unitas  Fratrum  indicates,  a  move- 
ment to  increase  the  "  unity  of  the  breth- 
ren," to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of 
Christian  people.  To  trace  its  progress 
from  its  beginnings  in  pre- Reformation 
times,  when  it  began  to  assume  form  under 
Hus,  and  at  last  became  organized,  then 
renewed  in  a  convocation  held  among  the 
mountains  in  the  open  air,  almost  extin- 
guished by  persecution,  preserved  by 
Comenius  and  a  few  faithful  souls,  revivi- 
fied with  almost  dramatic  effect  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  expanding 
into  a  missionary  movement,  and  finally 
finding  its  way  to  America,  where  its 
beneficence  has  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size — to  trace  all  this  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article ;  but  to 
ignore  this  history  altogether  is  to  fall 
into  the  error  into  which  most  people  fall 
who  hear  of  the  Moravians — the  error  of 
fancying  that  the  Moravian  Church  is  to 
be  classed  with  the  many  doctrinal  sects 
that  exist  in  America.     The  fact  is,  the 


Moravian  Church  is  historically  not  so 
much  a  denomination  as  a  religious  move- 
ment to  intensify  spiritual  life  in  the 
Church  throughout  the  world.  Consequent 
ly  to-day  the  Moravians,  though  they  form 
now  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body,  have 
more  than  any  other  people  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  belong,  not  to  a  sect,  nor 
to  a  congregation,  but  to  the  Holy  Church 
Universal.  They  therefore  have  no  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  ;  they  simply  hold,  with 
distinctive  intensity,  the  doctrines  that  are 
among  Christians  universally  agreed  upon 
as  essential.  And  their  customs  are  dis- 
tinctive only  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
merely  traditional  forms  which  have  be- 
come valued  for  their  own  sake,  but  are 
genuine  and  efficient  expressions .  of  a 
vital  rather  than  mechanical  faith.  So 
they  hail  death  with  the  music  of  the 
trombones  as  befitting  the  passage  of  the 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  from  one  army  to 
another  ;  so  they  hold  their  Easter  service 
at  dawn  in  the  burj'ing-ground,  for  that 
place  typifies  to  them  not  death  but  the 
resurrection  ;  so  at  Christmas  their  home 
festivities  are  not  around  lighted  trees,  but 
in  front  of  a  "  Putz  "  or  miniature  scene, 
where  are  represented  the  stable,  the  star, 
the  shepherds,  and  the  wise  men,  for 
Christmas  even  to  the  Moravian  children 
is  not  a  holiday  in  honor  of  Santa  Claus, 
but  a  reminder  of  the  coming  of  the  Christ 
child. 

The  musical  spirit,  like  the  religious 
spirit,  of  the  Bethlehem  Moravians  has 
had  a  normal  and  spontaneous  develop- 
ment. When  the  first  Moravian  mission- 
aries settled  in  Bethlehem,  they  brought 
with  them  a  characteristic  of  the  German 
race  to  which  they  belonged — the  love  of 
music.  The  stately  German  chorales — 
the  music  of  the  German  Reformation — 
supplied  the  tunes  to  which  they  sang 
their  hymns.  These  old  chorales  have  con- 
tinued to  constitute  almost  exclusively  the 
music  of  the  Moravian  congregation  to  this 
day.  The  Moravians  have  been  touched 
not  at  all  by  the  trivially  rhythmic  melo- 
dies that  constitute  so  much  of  the  popu- 
lar religious  music  of  America,  and  very 
little  by  English  hymn  tunes  and  other 
church  music.  Even  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church,  where  a  chant  or  versicles  might  be 
expected,  a  chorale  is  sung.  Other  vocal 
music  they  ha^,  to  be  sure,  but  even  that 
showed  largely  the  influence  of  the  almost 


THE   TROMBONISTS   IN   THE   BKI.FRV 

They  announce  the  death  of  members  of  the  conf^rcfration  by  playin?  chorales,  and  summon  the  people  to  Love   Feasts 

and  special  church  festivals. 
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rhythmless  chorales.  In- 
strumental music,  too, 
they  had  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  settle- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  and 
among  their  number 
were  good  instrumental 
players.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  Philadelphia 
clarinet-player  who  went 
to  visit  Bethlehem  in 
the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He 
sat  at  the  open  window 
of  the  inn  and  played 
his  clarinet.  Much  to 
his  disappointment,  he 
saw  that  the  people  pass- 
ing by  his  window  gave 
him  no  attention.  Putting  down  his  instru- 
ment in  disgust,  he  went  out  into  the  street 
to  find  out  what  manner  of  people  these 
were.  He  soon  discovered  the  reason  for 
their  neglect  of  him.  Passing  a  cobbler's 
shop,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  clarinet. 


THE   COKTSK    HOUSE 

Where  the  body  is  kept  during  a  funeral  service 

in  the  church. 


He  looked  in,  and  there 
saw  the  cobbler  making 
use  of  a  leisure  moment 
by  playing  the  clarinet 
as  he  himself  could 
never  hope  to  play  it. 
He  had  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  his  dis- 
comfiture by  leaving  the 
town.  Some  visiting 
musicians  since  his  day 
might  well  have  followed 
his  example. 

Of  course  Michel,  the 
cobbler,  was  an  excep- 
tional player ;  but  there 
were  enough  proficient 
instrumentalists  in  Beth- 
lehem in  1784  to  form 
an  orchestra.  The  members  of  this  orches- 
tra played  Haydn  symphonies  and  quar- 
tettes, and  were  in  indirect  communication 
with  "Papa"  Haydn  himself.  At  this 
time,  when  the  population  was  only  about 
four   hundred   and   fifty,   the   Collegium 


illi:   iiLLL    IluLbi:    AND    illE   hlbiliKb     IIUU-^L 
Two  of  a  group  of  buildings,  now  connected,  survivals  of  the  old  "  Economy." 


AN    EXTENSION   OF   THE  SISTERS*   HOUSE 
Typical  of  the  quaint,  ivy-covered  brick  buildingrs  that  give  to  Bethlehem  Us  historic  atmosphere. 


Musicum  Bethlehem,  consisting  of  this 
orchestra  and  a  chorus,  rendered  for  the 
most  part  music  of  composers,  meritorious 
but  now  generally  forgotten,  such  as  Rolle 
and  Loewe.  This  music  was  of  the  sort 
developed  by  Haydn,  called  homophonic, 
that  is,  consisting  of  a  single  melody  sus- 
tained by  harmony,  though  Graun's  "  Tod 
Jesu,"  which  was  rendered,  was  polyphonic, 
like  Bach's  music — made  up  of  an  intricate 
weaving  of  melodies.  Other  works  given 
were  Haydn's  "Creation"  in  1813  (for 
the  first  time  in  America),  Mozart  Masses 
set  to  German  words,  Handel's  *'  Mes- 
siah," and,  in  1866  or  '67,  a  half  of 
Schumann's  "Paradise  and  Peri."  The 
latter  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  an  old  fiddler  who  had  played  under 
Mendelssohn.  During  all  this  time  the 
organists  of  the  church  were  not  profes- 
sional musicians,  but  artisans  and  other 


citizens  of  the  town  who  spelled  each 
other  off  at  the  organ.  One  or  two  of 
them  were  blacksmiths.  Nevertheless 
they  were  no  mean  musicians.  Their 
duties  required  them  to  be  able  to  play 
any  chorale  in  any  key,  to  have  a  moderate 
sense  of  absolute  pitch,  to  play  from  a 
figured  bass,  and  to  improvise.  Such 
facts  as  these  show  that  the  spirit  of  music 
in  Bethlehem  is  not  an  imported  thing, 
but  is  indigenous ;  that  its  development 
has  been  normal  and  spontaneous  ;  and 
that  it  made  this  small  Pennsylvania  town 
old  in  musical  experience  before  New 
York  or  even  Boston  had  had  any  musical 
experience  whatever.  With  the  exception 
of  one  rather  brief  and  not  very  creditable 
period,  the  musical  life  of  Bethlehem  has 
centered  about  the  Moravian  Church. 

It  was  for  a  church  with  religious  and 
musical  ideals  very  similar  to  those  of 
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the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem  that 
Bach's  choral  works  were  written.  Never- 
theless, probably  because  Bach  was  forgot- 
ten in  Germany  when  the  Moravians  emi- 
grated, it  was  not  until  Mr.  J.  Fred.Wolle,the 
present  organist  of  the  Moravian  Church 
and  the  director  of  the  Bach  Festivals, 
returned  to  his  native  place  after  his 
musical  studies,  and  began  in  1884  his 
work  there,  that  interest  in  Bach  was 
awakened.  For  nine  years  he  was  con- 
tent with  making  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity familiar  with  Bach,  accustoming 
their  ears  to  the  beauties  of  polyphonic 
music.  Then  he  reorganized  an  old 
choral  society,  and  by  its  means  brought 
out  in  1893  Bach's  "Passion  according  to 
St.  John."  With  that  began  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  Bach  which  now  mark^ 
the  community,  and  which  has  steadily 
increased.  Other  performances  of  Bach 
followed.  At  last,  in  1900,  occurred  the 
first  Bach  Festival  of  two  sessions  in  one 
day,  consisting  of  the  B  minor  Mass. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  that  great  work 
was  given  in  America.  The  next  year  the 
second  Bach  Festival  occurred,  lasting 
for  three  days,  and  this  year  the  third, 
lasting  from  the  1 1th  to  and  including  the 
16th  of  May.  In  spite  of  the  fatiguing 
kbor  involved  in  the  continual,  almost 
continuous,  rehearsing  of  these  enormously 
difficult  works,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Bach  Choir,  as  the  choral  society  is  now 
called,  has  never  flagged.  That  this  is 
due  to  the  personal  magnetism  of  Mr. 
Wolle  no  one  can  rightfully  deny ;  but 
even  Mr.  Wolle  could  not  create  such  a 
spirit  in  any  other  community.  It  is  also 
because  the  choral  works  of  Bach,  as  no 
other  music  ever  written,  give  expression 
to  both  the  religious  spirit  and  the  musical 
spirit  inherent  in  this  community  that  the 
Bach  Festivals  have  become  possible. 
One  who  does  not  understand  this,  no 
matter  how  technical  his  knowledge  of 
Bach  may  be,  can  receive  from  the  Bach 
Festival  at  Bethlehem  only  the  most  super- 
ficial impression.  And  yet  so  pervasive 
and  enthralling  is  this  religious  and  mu- 
sical spirit  that  it  seems  as  if  only  the 
dullard  or  the  pedant  after  attending  the 
Bach  Festival  this  year  could  miss  its 
meaning. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
Moravians  of  Bethlehem  have  created  in 
America  a  peculiar  community.     And  yet, 


in  spite  of  a  notion  unfortunately  preva- 
lent among  many  who  have  vaguely  heard 
of  the  Moravians,  the  community  is  the 
opposite  of  eccentric.  Probably  this  no- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty 
years  during  the  eighteenth  century  the 
people  of  Bethlehem  maintained  a  sort  of 
communism  of  labor.  The  "  Economy," 
as  it  was  called,  was  adopted  merely  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  mission  station 
in  the  wilderness,  and  it  met  them  admi- 
rably. With  the  development  of  the 
community,  however,  the  "  Economy " 
disappeared,  and  now  no  remnant  of  it 
remains  except  the  names  of  some  build- 
ings owned  by  the  Moravian  Church. 
The  "  Brethren's  House  "  is  now  a  semi- 
nary for  girls  ;  the  "  Sisters'  House  "  is 
now  let  out  to  tenants.  The  old  names 
are  retained,  but  the  buildings  are  put  to 
uses  that  supply  present  needs.  If  there 
is  one  trait  predominant  in  the  Moravians, 
it  is  poise.  Their  love  of  music  has 
saved  them  from  Puritanical  excesses; 
their  devotional  spirit  has  saved  them 
from  doctrinal  excesses ;  and  the  dignity 
of  their  music  and  their  devotional  liturgy 
has  saved  them  from  the  one  kind  of 
excesses  to  which  music  and  religious 
devotion  make  men  liable — excesses  of 
emotionalism.  This  poise  of  character 
has  enabled  them  to  be  at  once  progressive 
and  conservative — progressive  in  life,  con- 
servative of  form.  In  this  respect  their 
buildings  are  typical,  their  uses  being 
easily  adapted  to  new  conditions,  their 
names  remaining  unchanged. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  natural  conse- 
quence that  Bethlehem,  famous  for  the 
steel  works  just  across  the  river,  where 
the  most  modern  artillery  and  plate  armor 
are  designed  and  constructed,  should  be 
one  of  the  few  places  in  America  of  his- 
toric appearance.  Though  by  no  means 
old,  even  for  an  American  settlement,  it 
has  an  Old  World  quaintness  almost  as 
marked  as  the  old  French  quarter  of  New 
Orleans.  Its  streets  densely  shaded  with 
maples  and  horse-chestnuts,  its  plastered 
ivy-covered  buildings,  its  inn,  once  a 
Moravian  hostelry,  its  Moravian  Church, 
with  the  belfry  rising  from  the  center,  its 
picturesque  alleys  and  lanes,  give  to  it  a 
personality,  as  it  were,  which  offers  to  the 
visitor  a  friendship  unlikely  to  alter. 

For  a  few  weeks  this  year  the  old  town 
was  agitated  from  the  river  to  the  crest  of 
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the  hill.  As  one  resident  said,  **  The 
place  has  been  turned  upside  down.  Tve 
wanted  a  carpet  put  down,  and  have  got 
for  an  answer,  *  All  right,  only  we  can't 
do  it  until  after  Bach.*  IVe  wanted  a 
fence  mended — *  When  Bach  is  over.'  " 
One  tradesman,  whose  business  has 
brought  him  to  Bethlehem  for  only  a  part 


All  this  was  the  doing,  practically,  of 
one  man.  For  nineteen  years  Mr.  Wolle 
had  been  making  known  to  this  com- 
munity the  music  of  Bach.  But  he  had 
been  making  it  known,  not  for  its  inter- 
esting technical  ingenuity,  nor  for  its  intel- 
lectually educative  value,  but  for  its  monu- 
mental beauty.     To  some  minds,  whose 


MR.   J.   FRED.   WOLLE 
Onnkciat  of   the    Moravian   Church,  originator  and  conductor  of  the   Hach    FcAtiv.iU,  and   rnemb«r  uf  a  family  for  years 

nell  known  in  Moravian  circles. 


of  the  year,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  What 
is  this  Botch  anyway  1  Eiv^^ybody  wants 
to  have  things  done  before  Botch."  Those 
who  were  to  sing  in  the  chorus  and  those 
who  had  obtained  seats  for  the  festival 
could  think  of  little  else  but  Bach.  In 
spite  of  all  the  material  preparation,  the 
atmosphere  seemed  that  of  spiritual  eleva- 
tion. It  was  like  that  which  comes  with  the 
approach  of  some  great  religious  festivity. 


acquaintance  with  Bach  has  been  made 
through  text-book  and  dictionary,  this 
notion  seems  revolutionary.  These  minds, 
actively  engaged  in  writing  for  certain 
newspapers  readable  criticisms  of  met- 
ropolitan concerts  and  opera  perform- 
ances, can  recount  rules  by  which  one 
is  supposed  to  know  where,  in  any  given 
piece,  the  time  should  be  retarded,  just 
''""n  of  a  measure  an  appogiatura 


THE  OLD  MORAVIAN   BURYING-GROUXD,    "  GOD'S   ACRE" 

The  flat  stones  marK  graves  arransred,  not  in  family  plots  as  in  the  more  recent  Moravian  buryingr-places.  but  in  simple 

rows  according  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  deaths  ot  those  they  commemorate.    Here  is  held 

each  year  a  service  in  the  open  air  at  dawn  on  Easter  Day. 

It  was  like  a  choir  of  ascended  human 
spirits  singing  above  the  world  their  sum- 
mons to  a  life  like  theirs.  The  chorale 
ended,  there  was  silence  for  a  space. 
Then  the  trombones  sounded  again  ;  then 
for  a  third  time.  The  lights  in  the  bel- 
fry disappeared.  The  people,  subdued, 
quietly  filed  into  the  church.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  was  as  severe  as  a  New 
England  meeting-house.  The  large  gal- 
lery at  the  rear  was  filled  with  people. 
In  the  center  was  an  orchestra ;  in  each 
wing  a  chorus.  The  women  of  the  cho- 
ruses and  a  few  in  the  orchestra  (for 
many  of  the  orchestra  were  amateurs  from 
the  region  round  about)  were  dressed  in 
white.  In  the  congregation  every  third 
or  fourth  person  had  a  score  in  his  hand. 
For  a  moment  a  hush  ;  then  came  the 
woven  sound  of  instruments  and  voices. 
"  Sleepers,  awake  1"  So  they  summoned 
the  faithful  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  The 
congregation  responded  with  a  chorale  of 
praise.  Then  in  gorgeous,  jubilant  tones 
sounded  the  Magnificat.  Thus  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  was  announced;  and  the 
people  dispersed. 


should  occupy,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances a  note  should  not  be  sung  as  it  is 
written.  To  them,  because  to  most  peo- 
ple, Bach  is  a  musical  mechanism  to  be 
put  into  operation  for  the  edification  of 
the  musical  mechanic.  From  the  tram- 
mels of  this  kind  of  interpretation  Mr. 
Wolle  had  long  been  free.  He  had  stud- 
ied Bach  enough  to  see  that  within  the 
technical  body  was  a  great  free  spirit, 
and  that  the  body  was  made  for  the  spirit, 
not  the  spirit  for  the  body.  It  was  that 
spirit  which  he  revealed  to  the  people  of 
Bethlehem. 

So  the  first  day  of  Festival  arrived. 
The  afternoon  had  gone.  It  was  twilight. 
People  were  clustered  about  the  church 
doors.  Near  by,  in  "  God's  Acre,"  the 
old  Moravian  burying-ground,  with  its 
rows  of  restful  flat  stones,  there  was  a 
little  group,  silent,  expectant.  The  quaint 
brick  buildings  were  framed  by  thick  foli- 
age. From  the  horizon  across  the  valley 
the  great  full  moon  rose,  and  shone  through 
the  trees.  Then,  while  all  was  still,  gently 
there  floated  down  from  the  sky  the  soft- 
ened, solemn  harmonies  of  the  trombones. 
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The  next  afternoon  and  evening  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  was  sung,  celebrating 
Christ's  birth.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
when  the  congregation  reassembled,  they 
found  the  chorus  dressed  in  solemn  black, 
for  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering  was 
approaching.  The  music  that  greeted 
this  time  showed  sorrow  in  its  beauty. 
The  next  day  the  tragic  Passion  music 
left  the  people  before  the  cross  and  the 
tomb,  with  wails  of  sad  polyphony.  With 
a  new  day  the  chorus,  once  more  in  white, 
resounded  the  news  of  the  resurrection. 
Finally,  on  Saturday,  the  great  B  minor 
Mass  ended  the  Festival — and  the  ending 
was  resplendent.  The  music  of  the  Mass 
was  like  great  streams  of  color,  or  like  a 
flood,  now  overwhelming  one,  now  buoy- 
ing one  up.  For  six  days  religious  devo- 
tion instinct  with  human  feeling  had  found 
voice  in  most  exalted  music.  It  seemed 
strange  now  to  have  silence. 

Of  such  six  days  as  those,  musical  crit- 
icism has  little  that  is  profitable  to  say. 
It  would  be  easy  to  record  a  very  consid- 
erable list  of  imperfections  in  the  achieve- 


ment, the  most  serious  being  those  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  visiting  profes- 
sional musicians  who  took  part.  But 
these  concern  the  externals  of  the  Festival. 
Of  the  spirit  of  the  Festival  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Bach  him- 
self. The  Moravians  have  found  in  Bach 
the  expression  of  their  own  spiritual  life, 
and  have  therefore  become  sympathetic 
interpreters  of  Bach  to  others.  As  one 
auditor  said,  as  the  Festival  was  drawing 
to  its  close,  "  Bach  is  the  Bible  of  music." 
As  the  theologian  turning  to  the  Bible 
finds  only  texts  to  supply  material  for 
dogmas  and  doctrinal  systems,  while  the 
unsophisticated  reader  finds  messages  for 
the  commonest  and  deepest  human  experi- 
ences, so  the  academic  musician  or  critic 
turning  to  Bach  finds  there  only  counter- 
point with  which  to  exercise  his  ingenuity, 
but  these  Moravians  have  found  and 
revealed  a  virile  beauty  in  sound  and  form 
full  of  passionate  tenderness,  dramatic 
dignity,  human  sorrow,  jubilant  content, 
and  affectionate,  almost  familiar,  rever- 
ence. 


THE   OLD   MORAVIAN   HOSTELRY,   BUILT  IN    1TS8 
Oriffinally  the  property  of  the  mission  community  and  still  used  as  a  hotel. 
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A   TYPICAL   AMERICAN    COLLEGE   GIRL 


The  Practical  Religion  of  the  College  Girl 

By  Alice  Katharine  Fallows 
With     Pictures    by    John    Russell 


THE  mother  who  wrote  to  a  certain 
president  asking  him  to  see  that 
her  daughter  said  her  prayers 
every  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  mis- 
took the  function  of  a  college  equally  with 
the  one  who  begged  him  to  be  sure  that 
her  child  put  on  her  rubbers  whenever  it 
rained.  A  collie  is  not  a  nursery.  One 
of  its  chief  values  intellectually,  and  relig- 
iously as  well,  is  supposed  to  be  that  a 
girl  must  face  her  own  issues  and  make 
her  own  decisions.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  college,  as  a  college,  to  measure 
her  religious  development  with  a  yard- 
stick, nor  to  register  the  degree  of  her 
altrAiism  with  a  thermometer. 

Still,  character-building  quite  as  much 
as  mind-building  is  the  aim  of  the  college. 
In  this  the  religious  element  is  a  powerful 
factor.  Opportunities  are  presented  to  a 
girl,  not  forced  upon  her ;  but  the  fitness 
of  college  as  a  training-school  for  religious 
and  philanthropic  work  is  being  demon- 
strated by  alumnae  the  world  over.  Mis- 
sionary graduates  in  China,  Turkey,  India, 
and  Japan,  indicated  on  their  college 
missionary  maps  by  flags  or  white  ribbons 
radiating  from  the  home  center,  are  trying 
to  cure  sick  souls  and  sick  bodies,  with 
college-born  enthusiasm.  Settlement  work- 
ers preach  the  gospel  of  clean  homes  and 
clean  lives  to  the  tenements.  College 
girls  bend  their  minds  to  the  wide-reaching 
problems  that  city  charity  departments 
must  meet  every  day.  They  work  in 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
they  hold  kindergarten  for  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  sick  babies  on 
floating  hospitals,  and  in  countless  inci- 
dental ways  give  their  help  to  large 
organizations.  Others,  not  as  conspicu- 
ously, but  just  as  sincerely,  are  adding  an 
important  mite  to  the  comfort  of  the  world, 
through  the  humdrum  duties  of  uneventful 
days.  By  no  means  all  alumnae  are  philan- 
thropic nor  even  unselfish.  The  patent 
remedy  for  making  over  human  nature 
has  not  yet  been  found.  But  when  college 
can  start  an  impulse  that  expresses  itself 
in  so  many  different  ways,  the  method  of 
inspiration  must  be  effective. 


The  official  religion  of  the  colleges 
usually  ends  with  certain  provisions  for 
general  worship.  £ach  college  gives  its 
students  an  invitation  to  go  to  chapel 
every  day  and  church  on  Sundays,  more 
or  less  strenuous  according  to  its  charac- 
teristic attitude. 

Bryn  Mawr,  as  a  college,  though  Chris- 
tian in  its  origin,  on  principle  exerts  the 
least  influence  of  all  on  its  students. 
The  resuh  is  a  sharper  division  than  any- 
where else  of  girls  who  are  religious  and 
those  who  are  not.  A  student  may  go  to 
the  Quaker  chapel  service  held  daily,  and 
on  Sunday  to  one  of  the  town  churches 
or  not,  as  she  pleases ;  though  a  whole- 
some fear  that  too  many  absentees  would 
bring  compulsory  chapel  and  church 
acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  laggards. 

Wellesley  has  departed  far  from  its 
early  days  of  religious  exactions.  A  story 
is  told  of  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  with 
a  sense  of  humor,  set  to  spy  on  two  girls 
who  were  suspected  of  misusing  the 
"  Quiet  Hour  "  set  aside  each  day  at  that 
time  for  meditation.  She  stole  up  to  the 
door  and  peered  through  the  keyhole.  At 
that  moment  the  door  was  flung  open 
from  the  inside,  and,  confronted  by  the 
indignant  roommates,  the  teacher,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  said  solemnly,  "  I 
happened  to  be  just  in  front  of  your  door 
when  the  bell  for  Quiet  Hour  rang,  so  I 
knelt  down  where  I  was."  The  incident 
is  interesting  as  a  measure  of  the  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  Quiet  hour, 
espionage,  and  the  rigid  evangelism  of 
those  days  are  so  entirely  foreign  to  the 
liberal  Wellesley  of  to-day  that  they  are 
only  traditions  to  the  students.  Chapel 
and  church,  even,  are  voluntary,  as  they 
are  at  Bryn  Mawr.  The  influence  of 
the  college  is  definitely  religious,  and  the 
force  of  orthodox  traditions  as  well  as  the 
charm  of  the  morning  service,  with  its 
vested  choir  and  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing distinguished  ministers  in  the  college 
church  on  Sunday,  make  the  attendance 
at  both  these  services  very  general. 

Smith,  whose  religious  life  from  the 
beginning  has  tended  to  be  earnest  but 
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broad  at  the  same  time,  requires  chapel 
and  church.  Each  student  hands  in  a 
report  at  the  end  of  the  semester ;  but 
since  admonition  seems  to  be  the  only 
penalty  for  absences,  the  full  rows  at 
chapel  and  the  large  number  of  students 
in  the  pews  of  the  town  churches  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  volun- 
tary student  interest  in  these  services. 
Vassar,  also  wide  in  view  and  earnest  in 
practice,  makes  church  and  chapel  obliga- 
tory, and  insures  the  presence  of  the  girls 
at  the  restful  chapel  service  after  dinner 
by  the  monitor  system. 

Holyoke  requests  urgently  daily  attend- 
ance at  chapel,  with  its  beautiful  choir  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  and  Sunday 
attendance  at  some  town  church  which 
the  girls  by  means  of  a  special  student- 
letter  may  join  temporarily.  Holyoke*s 
earliest  history  gave  it  a  reputation  for 
almost  stressful  piety.  But  the  religious 
interests  of  the  new  Holyoke  are  compre- 
hensive, wholesome,  and  broad-minded. 
A  shade  more  of  the  evangelical  em- 
phasis, and  a  more  direct  religious  influ- 
ence exerted  on  the  students  than  in  most 
of  the  other  colleges,  seem  the  only  effects 
traceable  to  those  earlier  times  when  Mary 
Lyon,  braving  the  prejudice  of  centuries, 
saw  the  rigorous  side  of  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. 

Most  of  the  colleges  hold  a  Sunday 
vesper  service  for  those  who  care  to  at- 
tend, some  of  them  a  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing in  addition ;  each  of  them  except  Bryn 
Mawr  provides  still  further  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  its  students  by  required 
courses  on  Bibical  history  or  literature  or 
interpretation. 

The  official  creed  of  a  college  is  not 
like  a  church  creed.  It  is  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive,  a  composite  of  all  creeds. 
The  effect  of  it  upon  a  girl  differs  with 
her  temperament  and  training.  A  student 
whose  previous  teaching  has  led  her  to 
believe  that  salvation  can  be  found  only 
between  the  narrow  limits  of  one  denom- 
ination may  be  shocked  and  startled  at 
first  by  the  breadth  of  the  college  view. 
The  girl  up)on  whom  no  breath  of  higher 
criticism  has  blown  may  suffer  and  rebel 
in  the  class-room  at  the  theories,  be  they 
never  so  gently  presented,  which  assail 
some  of  her  axiomatic  beliefs.  Science 
and  philosophy  may  start  the  period  of 
doubt  which  is  almost  sure    to  come  to 


girls  of  a  certain  type  of  mind  at  some 
stage  of  their  experience,  in  college  or 
out  They  are  by  no  means  in  the  major- 
ity, and  with  the  safeguards  which  the 
college  tries  to  provide  they  are  likely 
much  sooner  than  in  another  place  to 
regain  their  poise  quickly  with  a  faith  as 
firm  as  before,  if  wider. 

To  any  of  these  girls,  from  the  most 
evangelical  to  the  most  liberal,  college 
religion  on  the  student  side  offers  an 
opportunity  for  systematic  work. 

"  Since  Mary  W came  home  from 

college,"  a  church  member  remarked  one 
day,  "  she  has  suggested  more  good 
schemes  for  raising  the  church  debt  than 
all  the  rest  of  us  put  together,  and  carried 
them  out  too.  She  hadn't  a  practical  idea 
in  her  head  when  she  went  away.  I 
wonder  what  she  did.     There's  Dorothy 

S ,  too ;  she  used  to  be  a  sleepy  young 

person  who  never  exerted  herself,  and  she 
has  made  such  a  success  of  the  big  class 
of  high-school  girls  that  no  one  else 
could  manage,  that  they  would  rather  miss 
a  dance  than  Sunday-school." 

Mary  W happened  to  have  been 

the  head  of  a  committee  that  raised  over 
a  thousand  dollars  among  the  students  for 
the  salary  of  a  medical  missionary  and  for 
other  work  in  foreign  fields.  Before  the 
various  contributions  were  won  from  hard- 
worked  purses  she  learned  the  best 
methods  of  systematic  collection  by  experi- 
ence if  not  by  intuition.     Dorothy  S , 

after  managing  successfully  a  Bible  class 
of  forty  college  girls,  keen  in  their  judg- 
ment and  unsparing  in  their  questions, 
could  scarcely  help  being  qualified  to 
claim  and  hold  the  attention  of  her  high- 
school  girls.  Efficiency,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, is  the  secret  of  success  in  any  of 
the  various  other  branches  of  student 
work.  These  are  usually  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Association,  which 
by  one  name  or  another  exists  in  every 
college. 

One  of  the  first  things  impressed  upon 
a  freshman  is  that  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion believes  in  service,  and  that  service 
covers  a  variety  of  activities.  The  sum- 
mer before  she  enters,  she  receives  a 
welcoming  letter  from  an  upper-class  girl 
and  a  handbook  giving  her  essential  bits 
of  college  information.  Afterwards  she 
finds  that  the  Christian  Association  is 
responsible  for  the  handbook  and  letters. 
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The  first  strange  homesick  Sunday  after 
she  acquires  the  dignity  of  a  freshman 
she  is  asked  to  attend  prayer-meeting  by 
some  genial  girl  who  makes  her  forget  her 
blues  and  explains  many  things,  among 
them  that  the  prayer-meeting  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Christian  Association.  The 
next  day  she  overhears  a  girl  relating 
the  funny  things  that  happened  to  her  as 
a  waitress  in  a  summer  hotel.  The  nar- 
rator, one  of  the  girls  working  her  way 
through  college,  the  freshman  learns  later, 
obtained  her  summer-  place  through  the 
Labor  Exchange  Department  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association.  Then  she  needs  a 
second-hand  French  dictionary,  and  some 
one  refers  her  to  the  Book  Exchange 
managed  by  the  Christian  Association. 
By  the  time  this  freshman,  with  the  rest 
of  her  class,  has  been  introduced  to  the 
college  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Chris- 
tian Association,  she  is  ready  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  diversity  of  its  activities. 
With  the  invitation  to  join  its  ranks  and 
to  take  a  specified  part  in  its  work,  her 
responsibility  begins. 

Like  the  college,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  usually  organized  on  the  broadest 
religious  lines,  with  a  pledge  of  member- 
ship which  includes  every  denomination. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  its  work  makes 
its  appeal  almost  universal.  Missionary 
meetings,  formal  weekly  prayer-meetings, 
ten-minute  prayer-meetings  of  little  groups 
each  morning  or  evening,  the  special 
prayer-meetings  as  the  Day  of  Prayer 
approaches,  the  services  on  the  day  itself, 
are  all  naturally  in  charge  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Mission  study  classes  and  Bible 
classes,  which  mean  work  and  preparation, 
appeal  to  the  girl  desiring  the  intellectual 
side  of  religion,  while  altruistic  work  of  a 
dozen  different  kinds,  without  any  relig- 
ious flavor,  gives  the  merely  ethical  girl 
no  excuse  for  staying  idle. 

In  organization  the  Association  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  unify  the  many  branches 
and  get  the  best  results.  To  assist  its 
officers,  Smith  and  Holyoke  have  recently 
called  a  General  Secretary.  The  title  is  not 
explanatory.  When  a  freshman  has  to  look 
up  its  meaning  in  her  college  handbook, 
the  Salvation  Army  worker  may  be  par- 
doned who  touched  the  arm  of  her  neigh- 
bor in  a  railroad  train  and  asked  earnestly, 
"  Lassie,  is  your  soul  saved  ?"  When  the 
girl  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Well,  I'm  a 


General  Secretary,"  the  worker  said  with 
pleading  intensity,  <*But,  lassie,  you 
wouldna  let  a  little  thing  like  that  inter- 
fere with  the  saving  of  your  soul  ?" 

With  the  multitude  of  good  deeds  which 
a  General  Secretary  has  to  her  credit,  the 
incident  was  particularly  humorous.  She 
helps  to  map  out  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  to  execute  it.  She  relieves  the 
student  president  of  some  of  her  duties, 
which  are  very  heavy  when  an  Association 
has  seventeen  branches  of  work  and 
seven  or  eight  hundred  workers ;  she 
assists  the  committees,  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  prayer-meetings  and  Bible 
classes,  and  to  the  college  girls  in  general 
acts  as  adviser  and  friend.  At  Smith  an 
important  part  of  her  work  has  been  to 
bring  the  large  number  of  students  who  live 
in  the  town  into  closer  relation  with  col- 
lege affairs,  socially  as  well  as  religiously. 

Haphazard  methods  of  doing  good 
are  not  in  favor  at  college,  and  the 
businesslike  system  of  the  Association  is 
excellent  training.  Nor  has  the  system 
driven  out  the  old,  unobtrusive  method  of 
doing  with  the  right  hand  what  the  left 
hand  knoweth  not.  Girls  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  are  content  on  occasion 
to  pay  the  way  of  a  poor  neighbor  and 
let  their  generosity  go  unmarked.  A 
popular  student  will  quietly  drum  up 
customers  for  the  bootblacking  industry 
of  a  girl  with  her  way  to  earn,  or  even 
collect  stockings  week  after  week  for  a 
poor  neighbor  to  mend,  who  is  too  sensi- 
tive to  go  to  the  Students'  Exchange  for 
work  or  let  her  identity  be  known. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Associa- 
tion gives  as  good  training  spiritually  as 
its  system  does  mechanically.  To  find 
the  common  ground  on  which  believers 
in  different  creeds  and  doctrines  can 
agree  makes  the  religious  problem  for 
the  students  always  interesting  and  some- 
times perplexing.  The  concessions  which 
individuals  must  make  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  discourage  egotism.  The  grand- 
fathers of  a  certain  eminent  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  family  tradition — one  an  Epis- 
copalian, one  a  Unitarian — had  a  bitter 
discussion  about  their  different  religious 
views.  They  agreed  to  read  the  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover  for  arguments.  When 
they  met,  after  the  task  was  completed, 
the  Episcopalian  had  turned  Unitarian 
and  the  Unitarian  Episcopalian.     This  is 
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not  exactly  the  effect  of  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  Association  on  girls  of  opposite 
views.  But  when  Roman  Catholic,  Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Unitarian, 
Universalist,  and  Jew  must  be  considered 
in  a  scheme  of  religious  work,  the  most 
ardent  sectarian  is  apt  to  realize  that  she 
cannot  expect  them  all  to  accept  her  own 
religious  belief,  and  to  learn  her  first 
lesson  in  tolerance,  while  the  ultra-liberal 
girl,  acting  for  the  whole  body,  learns  a 
conservatism  which  saves  her  from  the 
intolerance  of  tolerance. 

How  fair-minded,  religidusly,  a  whole 
college  could  be.  Smith  showed  dramati- 
cally a  few  years  ago.  The  affiliation  of 
the  long-established  Smith  College  Asso- 
ciation for  Christian  Work  with  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  was  urged 
upon  the  students  with  great  eloquence 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The 
change  meant  excluding  from  the  Associ- 
ation, as  active  members,  all  but  evan- 
gelical Christians.  The  discussion  of  the 
question,  following  a  period  of  unusual 
religious  enthusiasm,  shook  the  college 
from  center  to  circumference.  But  when 
it  was  put  to  vote,  although  the  great 
majority  of  girls  as  individuals  might 
have  preferred  the  new  basis,  three  only 
out  of  the  whole  student  body  voted  for 
change.  The  rest,  acting  for  the  whole 
body,  could  not  conscientiously  accept  a 
standard  that  excluded  from  its  college 
association  members  who  desired  to  live 
rightly  and  work  faithfully  whatever  their 
church  beliefs. 

How  inevitable  religious  expression  of 
some  kind  is  among  college  girls,  Bryn 
Mawr  gives  an  interesting  proof.  That 
college,  in  the  first  place,  true  to  its  belief 
in  individualism,  decided  to  leave  exercise 
and  religion  to  tne  discretion  of  the  stu- 
dents. Exercise  was  so  flagrantly  neg- 
lected that  the  faculty,  for  the  best  health 
of  the  college,  made  it  compulsory. 
Although  the  authorities  never  yet  have 
given  to  the  students  the  religious  support 
and  encouragement  which  other  colleges 
offer  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  students, 
from  their  own  sense  of  necessity,  intro- 
duced all  the  various  branches  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  activity,  and  have 
developed  them  so  consistently  that  their 
work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  student  community. 


The  various  Christian  Associations  all 
work  along  very  much  the  same  lines.  The 
similarity  is  due  to  the  annual  Summer  Con- 
ference of  girl  students  recently  transferred 
from  Northfield  to  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George, 
so  that  college  girls  and  college  men  can 
now  meet  simultaneously  as  soon  as  the 
colleges  close.  This  Conference  is  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Feder- 
ation of  Students.  Holyoke,  so  far,  is  the 
only  woman's  college  which  has  found  it 
best  to  accept  the  strictly  evangelical 
basis  which  makes  affiliation  with  this 
body  possible.  But  all  the  other  Eastern 
colleges  are  invited  to  Silver  Bay  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  Conference  has  come  to  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  college  religion. 
Prominent  girls  from  all  the  colleges 
meet  there  on  a  common  basis  of  inter- 
ests. The  president  and  officers  of  the 
Christian  Associations  come  together  to 
compare  notes,  and  to  outline,  as  a  result 
of  the  comparison,  the  best  methods  of 
work  for  the  following  year.  The  student 
volunteers  who  have  promised  to  go  to 
foreign  fields  if  possible,  and  the  others 
interested  in  missionary  work,  meet  for  an 
hour  each  day  to  hear  talks  on  all  phases 
of  missionary  work.  The  girls  planning 
to  go  into  active  church  work  in  small 
towns  or  in  large  cities  have  special  meet- 
ings full  of  practical  suggestions,  con- 
ducted by  experienced  college  alumnae. 
Whatever  their  college,  whatever  their 
creed,  the  members  of  the  Conference 
worship  together  at  inspiring  meetings  led 
by  noted  men  and  women,  consult  together, 
and  play  together  in  the  afternoons  given 
up  to  athletic  games  and  recreation.  The 
strong  impulse  given  to  religious  work  by 
the  Conference  is  not  all  it  accomplishes. 
As  a  cure  for  provincialism  it  is  also  most 
effective.  To  recognize  other  standards 
which  may  be  as  good,  though  not  so  con- 
genial, as  one's  own,  to  meet  other  college 
girls  working  to  the  same  end  through 
different  means,  is  to  substitute  breadth 
for  narrowness.  If  a  girl  brought  away 
from  Silver  Bay  nothing  more  than  a  rec- 
ognition of  other  colleges'  excellencies,  it 
would  be  worth  her  while  to  go,  for  her 
own  sake  and  for  the  final  confusion  of 
the  critics  who  charge  her  with  narrow- 
ness. 

Although  the  Christian  Associations, 
as  a  result  of  the  Silver  Bay  Conference, 
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work  in  similar  ways,  each  college  has  its 
special  problems  and  opportunities.  The 
altruistic  Vassar  girl,  fired  by  the  sociol- 
ogy courses  and  her  own  desire  to  be 
about  the  rescue  of  the  masses,  finds  her 
horizon  definitely  limited.  Poughkeepsie 
comprehends  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  **  other  half."  They  will  welcome  her 
neighborly  visits  and  be  grateful  for  her 
aid,  but  they  will  not  miss  her  vitally  if 
she  does  not  come.  This  girl  may  dress 
some  of  the  army  of  dolls  for  New  York 
East  Side  children  which  are  always  put 
on  exhibition  just  before  Christmas,  with 
an  entrance  fee  of  two  cents  which  pays 
the  expressage.  If  the  Vassar  altruist  is 
content  to  begin  ^t  home,  she  will  find 
good  material  for  her  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  among  the  maids  of  the  col- 
lege. The  number  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent buildings  make  quite  a  community  in 
themselves.  For  several  years  part  of 
the  student  work  has  been  to  form  classes 
for  them  in  reading  and  writing,  arithme- 
tic, dancing,  or  anything  else  they  might 
desire,  also  to  provide,  every  week  or  two, 
social  evenings,  with  a  dance,  a  play  given 
by  the  hostesses,  or  some  other  entertain- 
ment as  the  particular  attraction.  This 
year  the  special  interest  of  the  students 
has  been  to  raise  money  for  the  Maids* 
Club-House. 

Bryn  Mawr  students  also  look  after  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
college  maids.  A  Sunday-school  with  an 
abundant  allowance  of  singing  is  dear  to 
the  daughters  of  the  colored  persuasion 
employed  there.  But  the  "  study  "  classes 
are  made  interesting,  too,  and  it  seems 
worth  while  to  belong  to  them,  especially 
when  the  closing  exercises  include  an 
exciting  spelling-match,  as  they  did  this 
spring,  and  the  prize  pupil  almost  outspells 
her  teacher.  Philadelphia  and  its  settle- 
ments are  within  reach  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
girls,  and  they  have  assisted  in  the  work 
of  several  of  them  financially  and  person- 
ally both. 

Radcliffe  girls,  through  their  Emanuel 
Club,  brighten  the  lives  of  some  of  their 
poorer  neighbors,  and,  besides,  take  part, 
if  they  wish,  in  one  of  Boston's  many 
philanthropic  or  charitable  projects. 
Wellesley  is  near  enough  Boston  to  invite 
companies  of  settlement  children  out  for 
a  day's  romp  in  the  country,  to  give  a 
play  to  the   settlement  boys  (who  blister 


their  hands  and  threaten  the  floor,  in  the 
excess  of  their  appreciation),  and  to  lend 
a  hand  in  various  other  ways  to  furthering 
settlement  work. 

Mount  Holyoke  students  have  formed 
several  prosperous  clubs  among  the  work- 
ing-girls of  Holyoke,  and  this  year  have . 
conducted  a  Junior  Endeavor  Society  for 
mission  children ;  besides,  they  have 
held  services  at  the  Poor  Farm,  which  has 
no  others.  A  Christmas  tree  and  a  gift 
for  each  of  the  inmates  was  their  contri- 
bution to  the  Christmas  cheer  of  a  rather 
cheerless  place.  A  Sunday-school  in  a 
little  school-house  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
has  been  the  charge  of  faithful  girls  who 
have  braved  any  weather  to  be  present 
A  Christmas  party  and  a  "  sugaring-off  " 
were  events  in  the  lives  of  the  small 
pupils  which  they  will  not  forget. 

Smith,  with  its  large  population,  has  a 
great  variety  of  charitable  interests,  and 
important  among  them  is  its  neighborhood 
work.  The  numerous  classes  in  the  Home 
Culture  Club  of  Northampton,  taught 
almost  entirely  by  Smith  girls,  have  given 
the  teachers  experience  in  meeting  human 
nature  and  their  pupils  information  in 
many  subjects.  The  girls  have  managed 
several  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  on  Hospital 
Hill.  Sunday  after  Sunday  they  have 
gone  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  there 
at  Bay  State  and  Leeds ;  they  have  carried 
on  three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
and  in  many  other  ways  have  done  as  well 
as  they  could  what  their  hands  found  to  do. 
The  organized  efforts  of  a  college  at 
helpfulness  make  a  brave  showing  in  the 
pages  of  a  report.  In  the  symmetrical 
development  of  the  students,  too,  they 
have  a  vital  influence.  The  religious  and 
altruistic  and  philanthropic  phases  of  col- 
lege life,  like  its  strictly  intellectual  phases, 
are  a  preparation  for  what  is  to  come. 
The  more  normal  they  are,  the  better  they 
will  succeed  as  a  basis  for  a  wholesome, 
useful,  unselfish  life  afterward.  Emotion- 
alism and  sentimentalism  are  as  much  to 
be  avoided  as  apathy.  For  either  extreme 
nothing  is  better  than  practical  student 
work.  If  a  girl,  as  a  result  of  college 
influences  and  her  own  choices,  has  gained 
a  broader  view  of  God,  a  better  knowledge 
of  service,  and  a  wiser  tolerance  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  college  religion  has  given 
her  a  working  hypothesis  for  a  useful 
future  wherever  it  may  be. 


A  Chinese  Kindergarten 


IN  all  attempts  to  achieve  moral  uplift- 
ing it  is  being  more  and  more  recog- 
nized that  the  effort  which  has  the 
surest  and  most  lasting  reward  is  that 
which  is  directed  toward  children.  Adults 
already  have  their  habits  of  life  formed, 
and  therefore  do  not  easily  adopt  other 
habits  even  though  they  may  be  convinced 
that  other  habits  are  better.  Children,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  the  stage  of  life 
when  habits  are  forming.  With  them  there 
is  no  need  of  spending  energy  to  destroy 
the  bad,  but  only  to  construct  the  good. 
This  truth  is  being  discovered  and  dem- 
onstrated by  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands.  In  accordance  with  this  princi- 
ple a  number  of  kindergartens  have 
been  started  in  foreign  mission  stations. 
At  Foochow,  China,  in  connection  with 
the  Girls'  Day  School  conducted  by 
the  American  Board,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Davis  Memorial  Kindergarten. 
This  is  held  in  a  bright,  sunny  room  in 
Davis  Memorial  Hall.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  little  children  attend  daily.  A 
trained  kindergartner  from  this  country. 
Miss  Jean  Brown,  is  in  charge,  and  work- 


ing with  her  are  three  or  four  native  pupil- 
teachers.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Brown  and  her  assistants  these  Chinese 
children,  in  their  games,  in  their  songs — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  transforming  their 
harsh  and  unmusical  voices — at  their 
work  with  cubes  and  oblongs,  in  their 
celebrating  with  gifts  and  decorations  the 
coming  of  the  Christ  Child,  are  uncon- 
sciously and  naturally  absorbing  ideals 
that  are  new  to  their  land  and  motives 
that  otherwise  would  never  govern  their 
lives.  The  work  of  such  a  kindergarten 
is  true  missionary  work,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  called  "  converting  the  heathen." 
It  is  work  for  children,  who  are  in  nature 
essentially  the  same  the  world  over;  yet 
it  is  distinctively  work  for  China,  for  it  is 
doing  for  the  next  generation  of  Chinese 
what  the  same  effort  a  generation  hence 
could  do  only  in  a  small  degree  if  at  all.  To 
use  the  words  of  Miss  Woodhull,  of  the  Foo- 
chow Mission,  "  One  needs  to  know  some- 
thing of  Chinese  life,  its  selfishness,  petty 
jealousies,  and  unwillingness  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  to  realize  what  the 
kindergarten  is  doing  for  these  children." 
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What's   a   Heart? 

By  Carol  S.  Turvey 

What's  a  heart? 

Just  a  basket  for  the  ills  of  life, 

And  all  its  meat — 

Just  a  tender  net  to  compass  Love, 

And  find  it  sweet. 

What's  a  heart? 

Just  a  keyhole  for  the  Master's  key, 

That  winds  us  well ; 

To  show  the  time  of  day  in  Heaven, 

Or  night  in   Hell. 

^ 

A  New  College  President 


THE  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  although  it  is  not,  we 
believe,  the  only  college  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  a  municipality, 
is  certainly  the  most  notable  institution 
carried  on  by  a  city  for  its  own  young 
citizens.  Quite  recently  there  has  been 
a  new  impulse  in  the  management  of  the 
College,  and  plans  of  large  extent  and 
liberal  design,  both  materially  and  in  the 
educational  sense,  are  now  developing. 
Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the 
recent  selection,  as  President,  of  Dr.  John 
Huston  Finley,  whose  portrait  we  present 
to  our  readers  herewith.  Dr.  Finley, 
although  still  a  young  man  for  a  college 
president,  has  had  experience  not  only  as 
an  educator  and  college  professor,  but  as 
a  writer,  a  student  of  economics,  and  an 
author  of  works  of  social  and  political 
value.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Knox  Uni- 
versity, and  also  bears  degrees  received 
for  merit  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ;  has  held  the  presidency  of  Knox 
College;  he  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  professor  of  politics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Princeton ;  he  is  co-author  with 
Professor  Ely  of  "  Taxation  in  American 
States  and  Cities,"  and  he  has  been  a 
contributor  both  in  prose  and  poetry  to 
many  of  our  best  magazines  and  reviews. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  under  his 
management  the  staid  old  college,  now 
some  five  years  over  its  first  half-century 
of  life,  will  display  new  vigor  and  raise 
new  standards. 


The  architectural  plans  for  the  new 
buildings  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  to  be  erected  at  once  on  a  well- 
chosen  site  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
some  six  miles  north  of  the  old  building, 
are  really  superb  in  design  and  unity.  A 
view  of  the  main  building  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook,  in 
the  article  on  "  Recent  American  College 
Architecture."  The  style  of  architecture  is 
distinctly  Gothic,  and  the  effect  of  the  main 
tower  is  both  solid  and  picturesque.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  of  New 
York.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ings is  to  be  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  or  more,  although  no  dormitories 
are  included.  At  present  something  like 
two  thousand  students  attend  the  classes 
of  the  College  yearly,  and  as  any  resident 
of  New  York  City  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  may  now  become  a  student  upon 
passing  the  required  examinations,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  before  long  the  num- 
ber above  given  will  be  more  than  doubled. 
The  institution  was  originally  called  the 
New  York  Free  Academy,  and  it  was  not 
until  18'66  that  the  name  was  changed  to 
that  now  in  use  ;  as  this  change  of  name 
indicates,  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
institution's  life  witnessed  a  development 
from  school  to  college ;  the  development 
is  still  going  on,  and  the  College  is  in 
fact  as  much  deserving  of  the  name  of 
university  as  very  many  of  the  institutions 
to  which  that  name  is  attached. 
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LEO   XUI. 


DRAWN  BY  HAROLO  BROWN 


A    DISTANT   VIEW   OF   ST.   PETER\s 
The  point  of  view  is  the  Janiculum  Hill. 

A   Portrait  of  Leo  XIII. 


SPECIAL  interest  attaches  to  the  por- 
trait of  Pope  Leo  which  is  presented 
herewith,  because  the  Pope  himself, 
in  a  private  audience  granted  to  the 
painter  of  the  portrait  from  which  this 
picture  is  reproduced,  Mrs.  C^cile  Went- 
worth,  of  New  York,  assured  her  that,  in 
his  judgment,  it  was  the  best  portrait  so 
far  painted  of  himself,  and  that  the  paint- 
ing would  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  as 
a  valued  treasure.  This  painting  attracted 
great  attention  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1 899, 
and  later  at  the  World's  Exposition  there, 
when  a  medal  was  conferred  on  it.  It 
was  painted  a  little  over  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  Pope  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  full  command  of  his  physical 
powers — his  mental  faculties,  as  we  all 
know,  have  remained  acute  and  vigorous 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  extraordinary  life. 
The  painting  of  the  picture  required  many 
sittings  and  the  work  of  many  months. 
The  artist  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  only  three  women  whose  pic- 
tures have  been  accorded  a  place  in  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  the  other  two  being 
Rosa  Bonheur  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

The   Outlook   has    already    given   its 
readers    some    account    of    the    life   of 


Leo  XI I L,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
his  character  and  influence;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  repeat  here  what  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist  and  lifelong 
student  of  Italian  history  and  manners, 
has  said  of  Leo  XIII.  in  the  columns  of 
this  journal :  "  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  hard  and  the  strong, 
among  those  who  leave  their  mark  upon 
others  and  upon  their  times,  but  who  are 
not  themselves  easily  affected  by  men  or 
by  circumstances,  whose  principles  are 
bred  in  them,  not  acquired,  whose  opin- 
ions proceed  from  within  outwards,  not 
from  without  inwards,  whose  actions  are 
the  resultant  of  principles,  opinions,  and 
thoughts,  rather  than  the  expression  of 
instinct — persons,  in  short,  whose  minds 
belong  most  distinctly  to  the  rigid  and 
masculine  mind  rather  than  to  the  femi- 
nine, pliant,  and  artistic.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  by  such  a  man;  it 
must  be  very  hard,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
impress  one's  self  upon  him.  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  has  been  Pope  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  his  reign  is  counted 
among  the  long  pontificates  ;  he  is  a  man 
of  prodigious  talent,  of  unchanging  princi- 
ple, and  untiring  energy." 


Coaching  in    England 

By   Margaret  Waldo  Higginson 


ONE  of  the  most  delightful  ways  of 
seeing  England  and  Wales  is  by 
coaching.  North  Wales  is  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  coach  lines  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  Lake  district  and  North 
Devon  almost  as  much  so.  The  jangling 
four-in-hands,  racing  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
with  the  merry  crowd  atop,  and  bugles 
blowing,  blend  well  with  the  peaceful 
rusticity  of  the  English  country,  and  the 
constant  overflow  of  changing  life  back 
and  forth  is  refreshing. 

Every  one  knows  Bettws-y-coed,  that 
typical  little  Welsh  village,  only  with  the 
bleakness  that  sometimes  strays  over  to 
Wales  from  Scotland  all  left  out.  It  is 
very  green  and  very  sunny  and  very  peace- 
ful, with  round  wooded  hills,  and  smooth 
meadows  with  sheep  grazing  quietly  ;  a 
little  river  flows  noiselessly  down  on  one 
side  of  the  small  white  road,  and  there 
are  big,  densely  green  trees  all  about. 
The  quiet  is  broken  only  by  the  coaching 
parties  that  are  passing  at  all  times,  with 
gay  horns  announcing  their  arrival  from 
afar.  The  first  coaching  trip  we  took 
from  Bettws  was  through  a  wonderful 
pass,  the  pass  of  Gwyant,  where  happy, 
quiet  little  lakes  were  dumped  down 
amidst  the  hills  where  you  least  expected 
them,  with  always  a  fresh  breeze,  and  the 
lazy  sheep  grazing.  It  was  a  good  free 
sensation  up  on  the  front  seat  of  the  coach, 
with  the  long  whip  crackling  bravely  over 
the  four  racing  horses,  and  the  bugle 
blowing  defiantly  behind  whenever  we 
passed  a  cottage  or  tiny  hamlet,  and  might 
hope  to  make  the  smallest  impression  on 
the  humble  dwellers  therein.  The  end  of 
the  route  was  at  Beddgelert,  a  sunny  little 
place,  with  a  quiet  old  Welsh  woman  in  a 
steeple-crowned  hat  sitting  under  a  tree 
selling  counterparts  of  herself  in  the  way 
of  dolls,  all  patiently  sitting  up  out  of  a 
basket,  with  their  smaller  edition  of  steeple- 
crowned  hats  peering  out  at  the  top.  I 
finally,  after  the  purchase  of  a  most 
superior  doll,  drew  the  old  woman  into 
conversation,  and  she  told  me  how  she 
had  the  dolls  made  with  a  different  kind 
of  complexion    for    Americans,    so    they 


would  not  melt  away  when  they  got  to 
"  the  States."  "  Ah,  well,"  she  said,  **  IVe 
been  dressin'  dolls  for  thirty-seven  years, 
yes,  thirty-seven  years,  and  I'm  thinkin' 
I'm  a  bit  tired  of  it  noo,"  and  as  I  turned 
to  go  she  announced  with  a  brightly  smil- 
ing face  that  "  the  present  Queen  "  and 
the  Duchess  of  York  had  shaken  hands 
with  her  the  last  time  they  were  there. 
We  had  a  funny  lunch  at  the "  Royal 
Goat,"  which  imperial  animal  was  pranc- 
ing, in  white  stone,  just  above  the  dqor, 
and  then  started  on  our  homeward  way. 
Our  driver  was  a  jovial,  red-faced  young 
Irishman,  whose  only  drawback,  he  said, 
was  that  his  hair  was  red.  He  was  strong 
and  big  and  good-looking,  with  a  well- 
formed  mouth  and  teeth,  a  cheery  laugh, 
and  a  painstaking  misplacing  of  his  h's. 
He  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  with  the 
most  healthy  and  well-meaning  enjoyment, 
at  a  melancholy  boy  whom  we  passed, 
with  two  small  and  slender  tufts  of  black 
hair  springing  up,  like  oases,  on  a  poll 
otherwise  quite  destitute  of  covering,  and 
shining  with  an  unsuccessful  zeal  for  fer- 
tility. The  boy  himself  seemed  placid,  if 
possibly  a  bit  surprised  at  the  world. 
The  drivers  of  the  coaches  are  a  hearty, 
honest  race,  with  a  healthy  enjoyment  of 
their  occupation.  I  found  only  two  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  in  the  Lake  region — two 
old  men  who  had  grown  old  driving  back 
and  forth  between  Windermere  and  Kes- 
wick. They  were  soured  and  cantan- 
kerous, and  difficult  about  fees ;  but  the 
race  as  a  whole  is  attractive  and  whole- 
some, with  a  love  of  a  good  chat. 

The  coach  that  used  to  run  between 
Bettws-y-coed  and  Bangor  has  been 
stopped,  for  some  unknown  reason,  and  so, 
unless  people  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  getting  a  private  carriage,  they  miss 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  drives  in  Wales, 
desolate,  barren,  but  very  beautiful.  I 
thought  the  Ffrancon  Pass  was  bleaker 
and  more  tragic  than  anything  I  had  ever 
seen — a  shallow,  gray  sheet  of  a  lake, 
colorless  moors  stretching  away,  and  bold, 
lonely,  hopeless  crags  above,  with  huge 
stones  fallen,  in  sheer  iTlis^ry,  from  their 
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tops.  It  made  one  feel  that  living  there 
would  make  one  as  gray  and  hopeless  as 
the  crags  and  the  flat  earth ;  Childe  Ro- 
land knew  that  country  well,  I  am  sure.  It 
is  a  bit  like  Scotland,  though  with  all  the 
bleakness  and  none  of  the  grandeur. 

The  town  of  Bangor  is  large  and  com- 
monplace, but  beyond,  down  by  the  river, 
where  there  are  few  houses  and  fewer 
people,  it  has  a  fascination  all  its  own. 
It  is  gray  and  misty  there,  and  the  only 
sound  is  the  hauling  up  and  down  of  sails, 
or  the  foot-falls  of  old  sailors  going  along 
the  beach.  Down  below  a  fisherman  in 
his  scow  is  lazily  backing  water,  with  a 
calm  pipe  vigorously  in  operation,  waiting 
for  a  possible  customer.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  first  there  are  mud-banks, 
with  boats  lying  on  their  sides,  and  then 
tiny,  dingy  little  shanties,  and  then,  above, 
prim,  narrow,  gray  little  houses,  all  alike, 
their  small  twin  chimneys  joining  their 
smoke  to  the  mist.  And  above  there  is 
still  smoke,  and  more  smoke,  a  great  cloud 
of  it  hanging  there.  This  smooth,  treach- 
erous-looking water  is  the  Menai  Strait, 
and  the  smoke-dimmed  island  on  the  other 
side  is  the  island  of  Anglesey.  Just  up 
the  river,  toward  the  old  castle  of  Carnar- 
von, are  the  bridges,  wonderful  things, 
leading  to  Holyhead,  twenty-two  miles 
across  the  little  island,  and  from  there  the 
mail  steamers  go  in  only  four  hours  to 
Dublin. 

There  was  no  coaching  through  the 
island  of  Anglesey ;  it  was  too  small. 
There  were  only  diminutive  carriage  drives, 
and  the  afternoon  which  brought  me  (in 
a  very  dirty  carriage,  with  a  stumbling 
horse,  and  a  driver  who  could  understand 
nor  speak  anything  but  Welsh)  to  Beau- 
maris Castle  was  certainly  a  red-lettered 
day  in  my  calendar.  Such  a  wonderful 
old  castle  as  it  was — wall  upon  wall, 
rounded  turret  upon  turret,  of  ivy-covered, 
patient  strength,  with  the  soft  green  grass 
beneath,  and  chattering  birds  flying  about 
among  the  leaves.  The  dark,  crumbling, 
lonely  stairways  were  still  struggling  to 
reach  the  tops  of  the  towers,  as  they  used 
to  do  hundreds  of  years  ago ;  they  were 
cold,  damp,  pathetic  places,  full  of  mem- 
ories, and  the  dust  of  what  had  been.  In 
the  midst  of  the  dignified  old  courtyard 
the  mocking  forgetfulness  of  to-day  came 
in,  in  two  well-marked  tennis-courts  with 
defiant   nets.     No  one  was  using  them, 


and  it  was  only  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
prerogative  of  old  age ;  the  ivy  told  for 
more. 

I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  shaky  walls, 
and  I  think  I  could  have  sat  and  watched 
that  view  forever.  Here  in  the  foreground, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  swiftly  moving 
water,  were  the  green,  rolling  mountains 
of  Wales;  beyond,  the  mouth  of  the  Strait, 
guarded  on  one  side  by  the  big  black  cliff 
of  Great  Orm's  Head  jutting  into  the  sea, 
with  Little  Orm's  Head  backing  it  up 
from  behind,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
smaller  but  still  bold  cliffs  of  the  sheer 
end  of  Anglesey,  the  spot  to  the  north- 
west where  all  is  sea  again,  and  England 
jumps  off  into  it ;  in  the  far  distance  was 
the  wide  blue  ocean,  with  the  smoke  of 
steamers  for  home  floating  along  the  hori- 
zon line.     I  kept  thinking  of 

**  Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  north- 
west died  away," 

and 

"Here  and  here  did  England  help  me:  how 
can  I  help  England  ?** 

and  I  remembered  how  I  had  once  heard 
an  English  writer  say  that  the  man  who 
had  written  that  single  line  had  done  more 
for  England  than  all  the  volumes  of  a 
man  like  Kipling  put  together. 

The  atmosphere  of  Wales  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  British  Isles,  partly  from  the  ele- 
ment of  age  that  is  ever  before  one  in 
the  old  Welsh  language,  still  spoken 
universally  among  the  older  inhabitants, 
and  partially  at  least  among  the  younger 
generations.  We  were  told  one  story  by 
an  Irish  doctor  in  Bettws-y-coed,  illustra- 
tive of  this,  which  was  most  amusing. 
The  doctor  had  been  sent  for  to  see  an 
old  woman  with  a  sore  throat,  and  on 
arrival  there  he  had  puzzled  his  brains  as 
to  how  in  the  world  he  was  going  to  make 
her  understand  him.  Finally  he  man- 
aged to  muster  up  enough  Welsh  to  tell 
her  to  put  out  her  tongue,  which  she 
obediently  did.  But,  once  out,  he  could 
not  possibly  imagine  how  to  tell  her  to 
put  it  in  again,  so  the  poor  old  dame  held 
it  patiently  forth  until  at  last,  by  frantic 
signs,  the  doctor  succeeded  in  conveying 
to  her  mind  that  she  might  withdraw  it. 
The  women  of  Wales  are  not  the  hardy 
creatures  one  would  suppose,  but  are 
often  anaemic  to  a  degree,  and  this  is 
attributed  by  the  physicians  to  the  uni- 
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versal  Welsh  diet  of  bacon  and  excessive 
tea-drinking.  The  men,  however,  are 
usually  hale  and  hearty. 

Coaching  in  the  Lake  region  is  natu- 
rally more  hilly  than  in  Wales,  and  the 
driver  often  calls  out  a  hearty  request  to 
get  out  and  walk  up  the  steep  hills,  or 
even  down,  when  they  are  more  than 
usually  precipitate.  The  straight  road 
from  Windermere  to  Keswick  is  not  dis- 
proportionately steep  any  of  the  way,  but 
the  cross-routes  to  Patterdale  and  Ulls- 
water  Lake,  with  the  long  pull  up  the 
Kirkstone  Pass,  to  Coniston,  where  Rus- 


ness  of  one  part  of  the  road  is  almost 
incredible,  and  the  black,  overhanging 
mountains  seem  about  to  fall  and  annihi- 
late one.  There  is  a  charming  dark  little 
lake  at  Buttermere,  with  sheer  crags  jut- 
ting straight  from  the  water,  and  down 
these  snowy  cascades  go  tumbling,  the 
largest  of  them  boasting  the  name  of 
"  Sour-Milk  Gyll." 

The  whole  Lake  region  is  overflowing 
with  literary  memories,  is  marvelously 
redolent  of  great  and  good  men  that 
were — Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  "  Christopher  North,"  De  Quin- 


CROSSING   THE    FEKRY    AT   WINIJKKMERE 


kin  lived  and  died,  and  even  more  espe- 
cially to  Buttermere  (Cockermouth),  there 
is  much  climbing  to  be  done  both  ways, 
with  such  perpendicular  cliffs  at  times 
that  the  coaches  have  to  crawl  at  a  snail's 
pace  along  them,  and  I  have  seen  some 
frail  ladies  almost  reduced  to  hysterics  by 
the  alarming  prospect.  But  the  drivers 
have  strong  nerves  and  the  horses  strong 
feet,  and  there  has  seldom  been  an  acci- 
dent. 

I  think  if  I  had  time  for  only  one  coach- 
drive  in  the  Keswick  region,  I  should 
choose  the  one  to  Buttermere,  for  wildness 
of  scene  and  superb  views.     The  steep- 


cey,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Harriet  Martineau  ; 
and  many  little  vine-covered  cottages  up 
among  the  trees  are  pointed  out  as  once 
having  been  the  home  of  one  or  other 
of  these  thinkers  of  the  past.  Words- 
worth especially,  of  course,  is  woven  and 
interwoven  witH  every  stick  and  stone, 
every  smallest  lake  or  greenest  hillside; 
wherever  one  goes  one  sees  the  old  white- 
haired  man  before  one,  with  his  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  his  ever-faithful  Dorothy, 
she  of  the  wild  eyes,  by  his  side;  but  it 
is  in  Grasmere  that  one  thinks  of  him 
most.  Here  is  the  wee  rose-covered 
house,  "Dove  Cottage,"  where  he  lived 
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for  the  first  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
cheery  bit  of  an  old  woman  who  now  does 
the  honors  of  the  little  place  remembers 
the  poet  well.  He  was  thought  "  naught 
o',  naught  o'  at  a',"  when  she  was  young, 
she  says,  and  she  laments  that  she  ''  could 
ha'  made  her  fortun'  had  she  but  ha* 
known,  for  when  his  furnitur'  was  sold 
after  he  died  she  could  ha'  bought  it  a' 
oop  and  made  her  fortun';  but  she  only 
bought  two  rugs  and  a  chair,  and  she  sat 
on  'em,  and  walked  about  ower  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  shreds  1"  She 
also  told  us  about  De  Quincey,  who  lived 
in  the  house  after  Wordsworth  had  left, 
and  said  that  he  used  to  keep  his  books 
scattered  all  over  the  floor  of  every  room 
in  the  house — "a  very  ontidy  mon  was 
De  Quincey,"  she  said. 

The  larger  house,  Rydal  Mount,  where 
Wordsworth  lived  longest,  and  where  he 
died,  is  another  flower-embowered  place, 
with  sweeping  grounds,  fine  trees  and 
bright  flowers,  and  rambling,  terraced 
walks,  on  which  the  old  inhabitants  say 
Wordsworth  used  to  pace  up  and  down, 
shouting  out  his  poetry  to  the  silent  air. 
No  wonder  he  loved  the  place,  for  the 
mountains  above  are  big  and  rough  and 
peaceful,  little  Rydal  Water  sparkles 
through  the  trees  on  the  right,  and  to  the 
left  just  a  bit  of  the  lake  of  Windermere 


is  shining  out  from  the  base  of  the  encir- 
cling hills.  In  the  small  green  churchyard 
is  the  poet's  grave,  very  simple  and  very 
dignified,  with  all  his  family  grouped 
about  him,  and  poor  little  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge right  behind,  with  those  pathetic 
words,  "  By  Thy  cross  and  passion,"  cut 
into  the  stone. 

Once  I  was  in  Grasmere  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Oswald  (after  whom  the  village 
church  is  named),  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  transplanted  back  a  hundred  years, 
for  the  old-time  ceremony  of  rush-bearing 
came  off.  All  the  children  from  far  and 
near  assembled  in  the  town  with  great 
masses  of  rushes  and  flowers  most  gayly 
mingled,  and  after  sitting  on  the  church 
wall  for  a  while,  with  their  treasures  piled 
about  them  and  their  small  feet  dangling, 
waiting  for  the  village  band  to  arrive,  they 
marched  about  the  little  roads  bearing 
their  flowers  on  high  and  looking  very 
dear  and  excited.  Close  to  the  church  a 
small  gingerbread  shop  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  day,  and  the  same  old  woman 
who  was  the  custodian  of  Dove  Cottage 
dispensed  hot  little  gingerbread  men  or 
animals  of  different  varieties  to  the  chil- 
dren gathered  around  the  door.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  them  coming  away  beam- 
ing, with  either  hand  grasping  a  delectable 
pig  or  cow  sadly  mutilated  by  this  time. 


THE   HOME   OF    HARTLEY   COLERIDGE 


ASCENDING   NEWLANDS   PASS 


The  old  woman  told  us  that  she  had 
made  this  gingerbread  for  the  children  on 
this  day  for  thirty  years  1  At  five  o'clock 
there  was  a  small  service  in  the  church, 
where  rushes  were  strewn  on  the  floor,  as 
in  days  of  old ;  and  to  finish  the  day,  at 
half-past  six  there  was  wrestling  in  the  field 
hard  by,  and  sundry  country  bumpkins 
came  sheepishly  forward  to  try  a  "fall" 
with  a  neighbor,  their  fellows  meantime 
urging  them  on  with  much  shouting  and 
good  nature. 

Keswick  lies  at  the  end  of  all  the 
coach  routes,  and  the  lake  of  Derwent- 
water  is  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all. 
The  philanthropic  people  of  that  region 
have  been  raising  money  to  preserve  some 
land  on  the  shores,  and  a  touching  story 
is  told  of  a  letter  coming  from  an  old 
man,  saying,  "I  am  dying,  and  I  am 
blind,  but  I  saw  Derwentwater  one  day 
five  years  ago,  and  I  send  you  a  pound." 
The  view  from  Friar's  Crag,  where  a 
simple  slab  of  slate  is  put  up  to  the 
memory  of  Ruskin,  can  be  surpassed  by 
few  on  the  continent.  The  big  wild  moun- 
tains rise  tier  upon  tier  around  the  lake 
and  off  into  the  hazy  distance,  and  they 
reminded  me  of  those  other  hills  which 

"  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lav 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  Say." 


I  saw  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sun- 
sets I  had  ever  seen  at  Keswick.  All 
day  it  had  been  raining,  but  at  about  a 
quarter  to  eight  the  clouds  began  to  roll 
away,  and  the  sun  came  out  underneath 
them,  a  great  glow  of  ruddy  light,  making 
radiant  the  distant  hills,  while  the  fore- 
ground was  still  black.  There  was  a 
break  in  the  hills  down  to  the  far  horizon, 
with  bright  clouds  lingering ;  and  in  the 
strange  red  glow  old  Skiddaw  stood  out 
on  one  side,  and  Helvellyn  on  the  other, 
with  the  white  cattle  and  the  sheep  so 
unconscious  of  it  all. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  ideal  coaching 
country  is  in  Devonshire — North  Devon, 
where  the  moors  sweep,  exquisite,  heather- 
grown,  miles  and  miles,  to  the  far  blue 
sea.  Here  the  air  is  like  wine,  frosty  and 
fresh  and  cold  sometimes,  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  deer  are  startled  from  their 
coverts  by  the  horns  of  the  passing 
coaches,  and  start  out,  poised,  graceful, 
alert,  warm  spots  of  red  against  the  dark- 
ness of  bleak  Exmoor. 

The  sight  of  a  hunt  with  the  Devon- 
shire staghounds  is  not  to  be  missed,  and 
I  felt  that  I  had  stepped  into  an  old  Eng- 
lish novel  all  at  once.  Here  it  all  was — 
the  great  pack  of  dogs  coming  down  the 
road,  with  the  keepers  in  scarlet  behind 
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them;  the  constant  stream  of  horsemen 
pouring  in  ;  and  the  crowd  of  spectators — 
on  footj  on  horseback,  or  in  big  coaches — 
getting  larger  every  minute.  Then  came 
the  start ;  the  excited  baying,  the  blowing 
of  horns,  and  the  poor  dogs  still  left  inside 
the  shed  were  nearly  crying  their  souls 
out.  Here  we  lost  them  for  a  time,  except 
now  and  then  a  glint  of  red  among  the 
heather  ;  and  then — there  was  the  stag ! 
right  above  us,  big  and  graceful  and  listen- 
ing, its  glorious  antlers  high  in  air ;  and 
suddenly — with  a  bound  it  was  gone. 
But  the  huntsmen  never  got  that  one,  for 
the  poor  creature  took  to  the  sea,  in  the 
way  they  so  often  do  to  save  their  lives, 
and  when  we  drove  away  all  the  horsemen 
were  down  by  the  water,  their  riders 
searching  anxiously  for  their  vanished 
prey. 

There  is  so  much  coaching  to  be  done 
through  those  wonderful  moors  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  where  to  begin  or  where  to 


end.  Clovelly  is  an  old,  tliough  a  very 
fascinating,  story  to  most  people,  but  the 
Lorna  Doone  region  is  perhaps  a  little  less 
familiar,  and  two  or  more  coaches  run 
through  there  from  Lynton  every  day. 
One  of  the  coaches  is  called  "  Lorna 
Doone,"  the  little  cottage  where  one  gets 
lunch  at  the  end  of  the  route  is  named 
"  Lorna  Doone,"  and  from  the  very  start 
one  feels  wholly  in  the  proper  atmosphere. 
The  valley  is  beautiful,  but,  alas  I  not  now, 
at  any  rate,  like  the  book.  It  is  almost 
unrecognizable — nothing  is  there  that  is 
wild  or  bold  or  un-get-at-able — but  it  is 
charming,  and  one  must  use  great  imagi- 
nation, that  is  all,  to  persuade  one's  self 
of  the  reality  of  those  awful,  hairbreadth 
dangers  that  John  Ridd  used  to  go  through. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  six-mile  walk  through 
the  valley,  the  scattered  remnants  of  some 
little  old  huts  are  pointed  out  as  all  that 
is  left  of  the  old  habitations  of  the 
Doones. 


Sister   Agatha 

By  Mary  Lord 

Within  these  cloistered  walls  my  footsteps  walk  content. 
My  quiet  heart  is  still  on  Mary's  labors  bent; 
I  watch  the  growing  flowers  within  our  garden  fair, 
And  thank  kind  God  he  gives  me  this  pleasantness  to  share. 
(Ah,  longing  heart,  be  still!) 

At  early  mass,  high  up  within  the  choir  I  stand, 
Lifting  my  voice  to  God  with  all  the  convent  band. 
Singing  to  Him  my  Gloria  ;  and  I  am  well  content. 
Here,  far  within  these  sheltering  walls,  on  Mary's  work  intent. 
(Ah,  longing  heart,  be  still  I) 

Here,  safe  from  all  earth's  turmoil,  from  anger  and  from  strife, 
Sheltered  from  all  the  pain  and  toil  of  every  woman's  life. 
My  days  all  given  to  service,  my  nights  to  sweet  repose. 
It  is  my  joy  to  sing  God's  hymns  and  watch  my  crimson  rose. 
(Ah,  longing  heart,  be  still !) 

Spared  all  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  the  mother's  breaking  heart, 
The  anguish  of  renouncement,  and  ruined  hope's  keen  smart; 
For  me  no  faithless  lover,  no  agony  of  pain ; 
Content  within  these  cloistered  walls  God  gives  me  to  remain. 
(Hush,  hush,  my  heart,  be  still !) 


The   Educated   Woman   of  To-Morrow 

By  Heloise  E.  Hersey 


THE  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
century  just  past  has  given  to 
women  novel  and  extraordinary 
opportunities  for  education.  It  is  com- 
mon to  treat  that  fact  as  if  it  were  for 
women  the  most  important  one  of  the 
time.  It  is  not.  The  most  important 
fact  in  respect  of  the  evolution  of  society 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  one  in  which 
men  and  women  are  alike  concerned.  It 
is  this  :  The  human  race  has  been  called 
on  for  adaptation  to  a  new  environment, 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  We  speak  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  the  age  of  discovery,  and  pic- 
ture the  excitements  of  that  time,  with  its 
startling  experience  and  its  enlargement 
of  the  imagination.  We  read  with  emo- 
tion Keats's  stirring  lines  describing 

**  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

The  silent  agitation  of  that  handful  of 
explorers  pales  before  the  sight  one  may 
now  see  almost  any  day  of  the  year,  when 
a  great  floating  town  discharges  its  popu- 
lation of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  seeking  a  land  of  startling  nov- 
elty and  of  infinite  promise — conditions 
of  life  untried  and  unimagined — occupa- 
tions varied,  strenuous,  rewarding — or 
poverty  and  death  in  exile.  The  scene 
at  the  immigrant  station  of  New  York  is 
a  commonplace  of  our  time.  That  it 
should  have  become  a  commonplace  is  of 
itself  a  miracle. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  living.  The  concen- 
tration of  life  in  huge  cities,  travel  that 
girdles  the  continents,  the  fierce  compe- 
tition that  after  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
makes  peace  by  some  vast  combination, 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  of  poverty, 
the  enormous  factory,  the  ten-thousand- 
acre  farm,  the  telephone  exchange,  the 
reformatory,  the  beneficent  hospital,  and 
the  impending  triumph  by  which  man  is 
apparently  to  enslave  the  circumambient 
air  and  force  it  to  waft  his  word  over 
the  oceans — these  and  a  thousand  other 
marvels  have  made  of  life  in  our  time  a 


matter  nearly  as  different  from  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  was  that  of  apes 
in  the  primeval  forest  different  from  that 
of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  The  de- 
mand for  adaptation  came  with  lightning- 
like rapidity.  It  came  to  all  at  once. 
No  wonder  that  in  the  turmoil  it  has  been 
imperfectly  answered. 

Great  as  has  been  the  demand  for 
adaptation  made  upon  the  whole  race,  that 
made  upon  women  alone  has  been  still 
greater.  Here  are  some  typical  facts.  In 
1800  less  than  one  hundred  women  were 
employed  in  factories  in  the  United  States. 
Employment  in  other  lines  outside  those 
strictly  domestic  was  rare.  Even  women 
teachers  were  few.  To-day  five  millions 
of  women  are  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  four  hundred  different  wage- 
earning  occupations. 

In  1840  there  was  not  a  college  in  the 
world  open  to  women.  In  1890  in  this 
country  303  colleges  were  open  to  both 
men  and  women,  127  to  men  alone,  and 
170  to  women  alone — an  actual  advantage 
of  43  in  favor  of  women. 

In  1900  there  were  in  colleges  in  this 
country  58,467  men  and  34,407  women — 
that  is,  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  as  many 
women  as  men. 

In  1900,  in  the  United  States,  degrees 
were  conferred  on  10,794  men  and  on 
4,293  women — more  than  one-third  as 
many  women  as  men. 

The  field  that  the  college  alone  has 
thrown  open  to  women  is  of  bewildering 
extent  and  charm.  Friendship,  athletics, 
scientific  research,  several  of  the  pro- 
fessions, have  brought  us  their  novel  offer- 
ings. Surprises  have  been  so  numerous 
that  women  have  almost  lost  the  power  of 
being  surprised.  The  announcement  that 
Harvard  College  had  conferred  upon  a 
woman  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  would  be 
greeted  with  not  much  more  excitement 
than  that  aroused  in  our  grandmothers  by 
the  news  that  the  stage-coach  between 
Boston  and  New  York  had  reduced  its 
time  for  the  trip  by  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  impossible  of  yesterday  has  become 
the  commonplace  of  to-day. 

There  have  been  grave  reasons — rea- 
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sons  far  deeper  than  the  mere  question  of 
sex — for  confusion  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  regard  to  the  feminine  ideal. 
That  there  has  been  such  confusion  it  is 
useless  to  deny.  In  our  grandmother's 
time  folk  were  pretty  well  agreed  as  to 
what  a  woman  ought  to  be.  The  type 
was  settled,  and  variations  from  it  were 
regarded  with  suspicion.  A  very  perfect 
article  was  certainly  developed.  But  with 
change  came  doubt,  and  with  doubt  came 
inevitably  semi-failure  of  accomplishment. 
If  I  know  but  dimly  what  I  want,  I  am 
likely  to  get — nothing  at  all  or  an  inferior 
article.  Now  one  ideal  prevailed  and 
now  another,  none  being  triumphant 
enough  to  commend  itself  long  to  an  eager 
and  aspiring  sex. 

First  came  the  ideal  of  the  achieving 
woman.  Her  achievement  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  accepted  standards  of 
men's  works.  Her  conscience  and  her 
ambition  both  spurred  her  to  success. 
**  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be  an  idler  ?" 
cried  her  conscience.  **  Don't  you  long 
for  the  toothsome  fruit  of  public  praise  ?" 
whispered  ambition.  Between  the  two 
motives,  woman  rushed  into  the  arena  of 
ordinary  life.  She  went  into  business  and 
succeeded.  She  invaded  at  least  two  pro- 
fessions and  succeeded.  She  did  not 
hesitate  to  grasp  at  the  prizes  of  high 
scholarship.  She  quietly  took  most  of 
the  great  system  of  organized  charity 
from  the  hands  of  men,  and  she  has 
made  of  it  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
human  compassion  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Another  prevalent  opinion  was  that 
women  should  be  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  conventionality.  The  eccen- 
tric woman  is  not  now  so  much  in  evidence 
as  twenty  years  ago,  but  she  still  exists. 
She  no  longer  affects  the  masculine  linen 
or  the  cane,  but  she  may  hold  the  theory 
that  gentle  manners  are  a  survival  of  the 
harem,  that  grace  and  beauty  are  incon- 
sistent with  intellectuality,  and  that  free- 
dom is  to  be  preferred  to  that  fetich  called 
charm. 

Here,  again,  is  the  ideal  of  the  woman 
as  first  and  foremost  an  athlete.  She  must 
treat  her  body  with  the  seriousness  that  we 
associate  with  the  training-table  and  the 
boat-race.  She  frequents  the  gymnasium 
more  than  the  church,  and  the  golf-links 
more  than  the  library.     Her  trophies  are 


neither  sonnets  nor  diplomas,  but  loving- 
cups  and  broken  records. 

There  has  been  an  ideal  that  woman 
should  be  as  political  as  possible.  Give 
her  the  ballot,  and  education  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Let  her  hold  office,  and  she  will 
achieve  health  and  sanity. 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  ideal,  half 
acknowledged,  that  women  should  be  as 
separate  as  possible  from  men  in  aim  and 
work.  Witness  the  "  women's  buildings  " 
at  great  expositions.  What  a  marvelous 
variety  of  things  have  been  gathered  there, 
from  crazy-quilts  to  statues,  and  from 
doughnuts  to  theses  on  quaternions  I 

From  all  these  partial,  spasmodic,  im- 
perfect theories  it  is  time  to  turn.  Out  of 
the  dust  and  scramble  may  we  not  emerge 
upon  some  tableland  where  we  can  see 
woman's  life  clearly  and  see  it  whole  ? 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should 
grasp  at  the  outset  and  practically  the 
truth  that  education  is  only  one  factor  in 
a  rounded  life.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
for  men  or  women.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  has  so  many  delightful  and  absorb- 
ing accompaniments  that  we  are  easily 
beguiled  into  thinking  it  is  all  of  Hfe. 
Education,  physical  vigor,  social  influence, 
accomplishments,  these  are  our  weapons 
for  the  battle  of  life — they  are  not  victory, 
nor  do  they  insure  it.  The  very  phrase 
"  the  educated  woman  "  is  a  misleading 
one,  but  it  must  serve  in  default  of  a 
better.  The  woman  of  the  future  will 
hold  her  education  at  its  due  worth,  and 
unless  she  does  so  hold  it,  she  will  be 
unworthy  of  it. 

This  future  woman  will  have  the  most 
gracious  and  alluring  manners  the  world 
has  ever  known.  They  will  have  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Quaker  and  the  elegance  of  the 
Frenchwoman  of  the  Salon.  Mr.  Beecher 
used  to  say  that  he  couldn't  see  why  the 
devil  should  have  all  the  good  music. 
Why  should  the  fools  have  all  the  good 
manners  ?  Is  there  any  reason,  because  I 
have  studied  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  that 
I  should  enter  a  room  like  a  frightened 
rustic  ?  Ought  not  •*  the  company  of  the 
high  and  most  glorious  poets  '*  to  set  me 
free  among  my  i>eers  ?  Are  a  strident 
voice,  a  hurried  gait,  an  elbowing  push, 
the  necessary  result  of  the  thorough  study 
of  the  natural  laws  of  this  well-ordered 
and  noiseless  universe  ?  Hasten  the  day 
when  it  shall  be  tautological  to  say,  "  She 
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is  an  educated  woman  with  beautiful  man- 
ners."    Is  it  so  now  ? 

The  woman  of  the  future  must  settle  the 
problem  that  now  oppresses  us  as  to  the 
part  which  physical  training  and  athletics 
must  play  in  her  daily  life.  The  girl  who 
takes  prizes  in  athletics  during  her  four 
years  in  college,  and  then  goes  home  to 
town  or  village  where  there  is  neither 
gymnasium  nor  basket-ball  team  nor  golf- 
links,  may  easily  find  herself  irritable 
under  her  deprivation.  There  is  one 
suggestion  for  the  partial  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  it  not  a  popular  one.  The 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  may  thrive 
not  only  on  systematic  athletic  training, 
but  also  on  manual  labor  of  the  most 
practical  kind.  The  stigma  so  long  rest- 
ing on  domestic  labor  must  sometime  be 
removed,  as  that  which  long  rested  on 
"  trade  "  has  been.  It  is  partly  reaction- 
ary. Some  clever  writer  has  said,  "  An  age 
which  worked  Berlin  wool  parrots  with 
beaded  eyes  naturally  gives  place  to  one 
which  pays  outsiders  to  darn  its  stock- 
ings." If  the  educated  woman  can  con- 
trive some  sort  of  return  to  certain  phases 
of  manual  work,  she  will  not  only  provide 
a  relief  for  her  own  nervous  activity  and 
help  to  adjust  the  domestic  problem,  but 
she  will  also  broaden  the  bands  of  her 
own  sympathy  with  ordinary  life,  and 
prevent  that  remoteness  from  the  funda- 
mental struggle  of  existence  which  is  so 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

The  educated  woman  of  the  future  is 
not  to  be  primarily  a  hard-working  woman. 
It  has  seemed  at  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years  as  if  we  were  in  danger  of 
reverting  to  the  squaw  type.  A  woman 
at  the  head  of  a  great  philanthropy  con- 
fesses :  "  It  is  a  little  queer  for  me  to  have 
to  leave  the  house  an  hour  before  my 
husband  in  the  morning  and  return  to  it 
an  hour  after  he  does  at  night"  The 
ideal  woman  will  look  upon  wage-earning 
for  women  as  an  evil,  to  be  avoided  if 
may  be,  to  be  accepted  with  a  high  phi- 
losophy if  must  be.  Why  any  woman 
should  want  to  earn  money  when  there 
are  so  many  better  things  to  earn,  it  is 
hard  to  see.  Did  we  need  Mr.  Kipling 
to  tell  us  that  in  Paradise 

**  No  one  shall  work  for  money 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame. 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working  "  ? 

Certain    it    is,    however,    that    whether 


the  future  woman  earns  wages  or  whether 
she  labors  for  the  higher  rewards,  her 
toil  shall  be  without  haste,  as  well  as 
without  rest.  The  world  does  not  wait 
alone  for  the  helping  shoulder  at  the 
wheel.  If  I  have  hitched  my  wagon  to  a 
star,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  star  to 
drop  down  to  earth  to  pull  me  out  of  a 
mud-hole.  What  I  ask  of  the  star  is  that 
she  shall  keep  on  shining  and  moving  in 
her  orbit.     It  is  a  wide  and  noble  one. 

The  educated  woman  will  have  a  new 
standard  of  personal  honor.  The  past 
heroines  of  fiction  have  been  permitted  to 
lie,  to  betray  seciets,  to  hesitate  between 
love  and  duty,  and  yet  to  die  sweetly  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  calcium  light  of  sanctity. 
Schopenhauer  declared  a  half-century  ago 
that  women  so  commonly  lie  that  it  was 
wrong  to  call  on  them  to  take  an  oath,  so 
helpless  were  they  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  perjure  themselves!  We  have  sailed 
far  by  that  bitter  word,  but  we  wait  yet 
for  the  day  when  an  educated  woman  will 
keep  a  promise  or  a  secret,  will  pay  a  debt, 
or  will  face  a  penalty  as  bravely  as  she 
bears  physical  pain. 

The  educated  woman  of  the  future  will 
have  a  larger  measure  of  that  potent  com- 
bination of  common  sense,  a  trained  judg- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  a  passionately 
warm  heart,  which  makes  for  the  perfect 
marriage.  In  respect  of  marriage,  this 
country  presents  a  unique  situation.  We 
are  the  only  civilized  people  in  the  history 
of  the  world  who  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  given  free  play  to  the  law 
of  natural  selection.  This  law  has  con- 
trolled the  jungle  and  the  savage  tribe, 
but  civilization  has  always  been  adjusting 
and  restricting  its  operation  on  society. 
Class  distinctions,  marriages  of  conven- 
ience, a  careful  guard  upon  the  associations 
and  the  explorations  of  youth — these  have 
been  the  rule  among  the  cultivated  classes 
in  every,  nation  in  Europe.  Whenever, 
in  a  single  instance,  a  break  was  made 
with  established  custom,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  exceptional,  and  the  offenders 
have  usually  taken  care  that  their  children 
did  not  repeat  the  indiscretion.  In  this 
country  the  exact  contrary  has  been  true. 
There  is  an  occasional  marria^fe  of 
convenience.  Wealth  sometimes  marries 
wealth.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
intermarry  among  certain  families.  But 
these  facts  are  exceptional.     The  Ameri- 
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can  woman  has  found  herself  mistress  of 
her  own  fate.  She  has  not  been  entirely 
successful  in  the  use  of  her  freedom  ;  but 
now,  as  balance  and  guard  for  that  free- 
dom, comes,  not  a  duenna ^  not  an  ambi- 
tious, title-loving  mother,  not  an  avaricious 
father  trading  on  his  daughter's  charms, 
but  the  trained  judgment  of  the  girl  her- 
self, first  to  direct  and  then  to  justify  and 
reinforce  the  verdict  of  her  heart.  Noth- 
ing would  be  more  absurd  than  that  this 
judgment  should  repress  or  extinguish  the 
voice  of  love.  The  loveless  marriage 
should  grow  less  and  less  frequent.  So  also 
should  the  marriage  in  which  there  is  love 
and  nothing  else — no  congenial  tastes,  no 
corresponding  aspirations. 

The  educated  woman  of  the  future  will 
be  profoundly  religious.  She  will  instinct- 
ively find  her  place  in  the  universe  and 
will  establish,  use,  and  rejoice  in  her  rela- 
tion to  God  as  truly  as  to  her  fellows.  She 
will  not  become  the  victim  of  the  "  fads  " 
and  caprices  that  masquerade  under  the 
name  of  religion.  The  noisy  revival,  the 
silent  stance,  the  crowded  office  of  the 
paid  "  Christian  healer,"  theecclesiasticism 
that  devotes  itself  to  a  sort  of  cult  of 
millinery,  will  know  this  woman  no  more. 
Quackeries  have  too  long  found  their 
willing  victims  among  women.  But  to 
love  God  and  to  worship  him,  to  study 
and  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  find  the  heart's  home  in  the  blessed 
Church  which  he  founded  on  earth,  will 
surely  be  the  noblest  effluence  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  modern  woman. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  enumerating 
attractive  qualities  that  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  "  earth's  noblest  thing — a  wo- 
man perfected."  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
look  for  some  bond  which  should  serve  at 
once  to  unite  and  to  define  all  these  qual- 
ities ?  Civilization  has  advanced  largely 
by  means  of  the  extension  of  that  method 
known  as  the  division  of  labor.  Is  it 
possible  that  in  this  great  phase  of  human 
activity  the  contrary  law  is  to  obtain  ? 
Is  it  to  come  to  pass  that  women  shall 
simply  learn  to  do  better  and  better  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  man  ?  Is  the 
progress  of  the  sex  to  be  judged  by  the 
new-old  occupations  they  are  pursuing, 
the  professional  skill  they  are  acquiring, 
the  research  they  are  conducting,  the 
pedagogical  methods  they  are  inventing 
and   applying,   the    noble    art    they    are 


creating  ?  Is  it  along  these  paths  where 
leads  the  most  imperative  and  the  most 
scientific  call  for  the  woman  of  the  future  ? 
Truly,  no.  It  were  far  easier  for  her  to 
excel  in  these  efforts  than  in  those  to 
which  she  is  summoned,  but  the  voice  of 
the  age  is  insistent  and  she  must  not 
ignore  it. 

The  world  calls  to-day  for  two  great 
classes  of  workers.  In  every  department 
of  life  they  may  be  found.  They  are  the 
conceiving  and  the  nourishing ;  the  plant- 
ing and  the  tending ;  the  creative  and  the 
sympathetic.  One  of  these  fields  belongs 
to  the  man  of  the  future  as  it  has  belonged 
to  the  man  of  the  past.  The  other  opens 
before  the  woman  and  claims  her  devotion. 
Is  this  rank  mediae valism  ?  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  man  went  to  the  wars  or  in  search 
of  adventure,  while  the  woman  was  fain 
to  bide  at  home,  to  weave  his  linen,  order 
aright  his  castle,  and  polish  his  shield. 
Let  us  grant  that  our  theory  has  the  mark 
of  the  mediaeval  upon  it.  Have  not  linen, 
shield,  and  castle  assumed  a  new  and 
symbolic  significance  in  this  new  century  ? 
There  have  come  into  existence  a  great 
set  of  activities  that  may  be  called  the 
activities  of  amelioration.  This  complex 
life  of  ours  has  brought  many  an  evil  in 
its  train.  The  factory,  the  tenement- 
house,  the  slum,  the  sins  of  poverty,  the 
sins  of  wealth,  the  strained  or  broken 
nerve,  the  perplexed,  distracted  spirit, 
these  furnish  the  problems  that  women 
are  called  to  solve.  Some  answer  there 
is  for  each.  Women  are  bound  to  find  it 
Life  must  be  rendered  happy  and  serene 
in  spite  of  modern  conditions.  Women 
must  defend  beauty  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ugly,  virtue  against  the 
attacks  of  vice,  and  faith  and  hope  against 
the  paralysis  of  materialism. 

Women  have  already  assumed  the  bur- 
den of  many  of  our  great  philanthropies. 
Nothing  could  be  better  proof  of  their 
talent  for  saving  that  which  seems  lost 
than  the  rise,  under  their  fostering  care,  of 
day  nurseries,  free  kindergartens,  vacation 
schools,  social  settlements,  emergency  sta- 
tions, and  all  the  great  mechanism  of 
modern  philanthropy. 

But  let  us  not  strive  to  be  too  specific. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  new  century  is 
to  bring  of  scientific  advance.  Neither 
do  we  know  what  new  gifts  it  will  bring 
to  woman  or  what  new  demands  it  will 
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make  upon  her.     We  can  but  try  to  guess  to  be  a  modern  truth,  supported  by  the 

in  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  the  star  achievements  of  modern  science  both  in 

will  appear  which  is  to  lea  J  her  on.  physiology  and  in  sociology.     So  the  poet, 

The  woman  of  the  twentieth  century  the  student,  and  society  come  finally  to 

will  have  a  trained  mind  well  equipped  ;  the   same   goal.     To  the  womanhood  of 

gracious   manners ;  a  strong  and  active  those  who  are  now  in  the  full  bloom  of 

body,  capable  of  all  homely  tasks  as  well  girlhood  will  belong  the  fulfillment  of  the 

as  of  athletic  feats ;  she  will  have   the  poet's  dream, 
repose  which  comes  from  the  possession 

of  some  precious  leisure  ;  she  will  know  "  They  to  the  disappointed  earth  shall  give  the 
^.     r  11            •        r  ^u       u           « •     1-  lives  wc  meant  to  live, 

the  full  meanmg  of  the  phrase,  "  m  honor  beautiful,  free,  and  strong, 

bound ;"  she  will  know  how  to  love  and  The  light  we  aJmost  had 

where  to  love ;  she  will  have  a  clear  vision  Shall  make  them  glad, 

of  the  spiritual   world;  all  these  powers  sh^rru'iftn'^mw^^ 

will  be  at  the  service  of  those  who  wait  in  y^^^  ^^^  worirhop!?rdailTor^1^^^     ^^^^' 

weakness   and  weariness   for   help.     As  From  their  lips  shaSl  be  brought, 

women  are  the   mothers  of  the  race,  so  And  in  our  lives  love's  hourly  miracles 

will  they  become  in  still  deeper  measure  ^Y  ^J^^"^  ^^  "^J^u^^u'u  u 

^t  :.  r         •  ^       o        ..  1     ..     -11  Their  merry  task  shall  be 

the  mothers  of  society.     So  at  last  will  To  make  the  house  all  fine  and  sweet 

the  sublime  prophecy  wrapped  up  m  the  its  new  inhabitant  to  greet, 

poet's  phrase,  Das  ewigweiblichey  be  seen  The  wondrous,  star-eyed,  twentieth  century." 


To   the   Unknown   God 

Athenian  Hymn 

By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

Night-folded  Unreality 

(If  such  a  phantom-god  there  be), 

We  raise  our  timid  song  to  Thee. 

They  say  Thy  home  is  in  the  deep; 

Below  Poseidon  Thou  dost  keep 

Thy  throne  where  sunbeams  never  sleep. 

They  say  Thy  home  is  in  the  sky; 

Thou  flashest  an  all-seeing  eye 

Down  on  the  peak  where  Zeus  doth  lie. 

But  if  Thou  art  so  far  from  here 
That  Thou  to  man  dost  not  appear. 
Why  do  we  sometimes  feel  Thee  near, 

Or  seem  to  feel,  when  droops  the  heart  ? 
Do  we  then  know  Thy  healing  art — 
Or  is  it  of  our  dreams  a  part  ? 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  feel  Thee  nigh 
In  moments  when  the  soul  mounts  high — 
Seem  to  behold  Thee  eye  to  eye; 

And  then  Thy  majesty  we  deem 
More  radiant  than  Apollo's  beam 
Or  the  Cloud-Gatherer's  lightning-gleam. 

Then  Earth  returns  Thy  mien  to  mar, 
Leaving  Thee  phantom-like  and  far 
Like  luster  from  a  hidden  star. 
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SOME  OF  THE  GALLANT    DEEDS    OF    THE 
WAR   WITH  SPAIN  ^ 


BRAVERY  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  It  has  had  signal 
illustrations  in  all  the  crises  of  our 
history.  Who  forgets  Nathan  Hale,  who 
regretted,  when  dying  the  patriot's  death, 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his 
country  ? 

When  the  war  with  Spain  was  impend- 
ing, no  question  arose  as  to  the  bravery 
of  American  men-o'-war*s  men ;  nor,  in- 
deed, did  we  have  any  doubt  of  the 
courage  of  the  foe.  Spain's  history  is  also 
replete  with  deeds  of  heroism.  What  the 
Spaniard  lacked  more  than  the  American 
was  the  initiative  dash  which,  supported  by 
gallantry  and  efficiency,  was  sure  to  win 
the  victory.  Full  of  patriotism  and  from 
infancy  inspired  at  hearth  and  school  by 
the  recital  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
past,  American  seamen  could  be  depended 
upon  to  do  their  best  and  to  flinch  from 
no  service  for  the  honor  of  the  flag. 

Associated  in  the  popular  heart  with 
the  names  of  our  heroes  in  the  recent 
war  are  the  names  of  the  vessels  the 
decks  of  which  they  trod.  It  is  Dewey 
and  the  Olympia,  Clark  and  the  Oregon, 
Hobson  and  the  Merrimac. 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine,  the  entire  armored  fleet  of  the 
Spanish  Government  was  in  home  ports 
or  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 
one  vessel,  the  Vizcaya,  was  enjoying  in 
New  York  Harbor  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  States.  Because  our  force  was 
not,  at  least  nominally,  superior  to  that 
of  Spain,  it  was  important  that  we  should 
concentrate  our  armored  ships  within 
striking  distance  of  Cuba.  Dewey  just 
at   that    time   hardly    seemed    to    need 
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such  vessels;  his  squadron  was  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  Spanish  force 
defending  the  Philippines.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  rendered  our  Pacific 
slope  also  safe  from  Spanish  men-of-war 
operating  from  the  Peninsula.  Never- 
theless, to  guard  against  the  contin- 
gency of  attack  by  an  isolated  Spanish 
cruiser  or  privateer,  a  scheme  of  naval 
defense  was  adopted  for  the  western  coast 
which  included  the  stationing  of  the  moni- 
tor Monadnock  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, for  the  defense  of  northern  ports, 
and  of  the  monitor  Monterey  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego  for  the  protection  of 
southern  cities,  and  the  distribution  of 
less  effective  vessels,  manned  by  naval 
militiamen,  at  the  same  and  other  points. 
With  these  there,  the  Oregon  could  be 
spared  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  was 
needed  in  Cuban  waters.  She  was  in 
good  trim  to  do  the  work  the  Department 
cut  out  for  her.  At  the  naval  station  at 
Bremerton,  Washington,  she  had  been 
docked  and  cleaned  and  painted ;  to  make 
her  steadier  in  a  seaway,  new  bilge-keels 
had  been  fitted ;  doubling  plates  were  put 
on  ;  injured  floor-plates  were  removed  and 
replaced,  and  her  outside  plating  was 
overhauled.  She  was  in  condition  to 
render  the  best  service,  and  her  sub- 
sequent achievements  in  prolonged  voy- 
age and  strenuous  battle,  and  the  com- 
parative small  cost  of  her  subsequent 
repairs,  are  a  splendid  tribute  to  her 
builders,  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Maine  sank  in 
Havana  Harbor  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ordered  the  Oregon  to  proceed  from  Brem- 
erton to  San  Francisco,  there  to  receive 
ammunition  and  await  orders.     "  In  view 
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of  the  present  critical  condition  of  affairs,*' 
her  commanding  officer  was  advised  under 
date  of  March  12,  "the  Oregon  should 
leave  San  Francisco  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date,  and  arrive  at  Callao  [Peru]  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  crew  is  to  be 
constantly  drilled,  the  passage  of  the  ship 
not  to  be  delayed  thereby."  Broken 
health  forced  the  Department  to  order 
Captain  Alexander  H,  McCormick,  who 
then  commanded  her,  before  a  board  of 
niedical  survey,  and  its  report  of  physical 
condemnation  alone  caused  his  detach- 
ment. There  was  no  time,  even  had  the 
Department  been  so  inclined,  to  send  a 
captain  from  the  East  to  join  the  Oregon, 
nor  could  one  have  been  found  better  fitted 
for  the  perilous  and  gallant  task  before  her 
than  Captain  Charles  E.  Clark,  who  then 
commanded  the  Monterey,  at  San  Diego, 
and  who  was  transferred  to  the  battle- 
ship. He  entered  upon  his  new  duty  on 
March  17,  and  two  days  later  the  Oregon 
began  the  trip  which  has  no  parallel  in 
history. 

The  passage  of  the  Oregon  through  the 
Golden  Gate  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
season  of  anxiety  for  the  officers  and  men 
on  board  as  well  as  for  the  Department. 
Captain  Clark  was  now  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
proceed  into  a  zone  in  which  danger  from 
the  elements  and  the  foe  was  to  be  feared. 
Primarily  responsible  for  the  voyage,  the 
Department  was  bound  to  facilitate  it, 
and,  by  the  transmission  of  information 
respecting  the  enemy,  safeguard  the  ship. 
The  Marietta,  Commander  Frederick  M. 
Symonds  commanding,  which  was  at  San 
Josd,  Guatemala,  protecting  American  in- 
terests, was  directed  to  sail  at  once  for 
Panama,  and  under  date  of  March  24  she 
left  that  Colombian  port  for  Callao,  to 
make  arrangements  for  coaling  the  Oregon 
when  the  latter  should  arrive.  The  Mari- 
etta reached  Callao  on  March  30,  and 
contracted  for  coal.  On  the  following 
day  she  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  Chili. 
Her  orders  to  put  into  this  port  were 
based  upon  the  Department's  expectation 
that  the  Chilian  battle-ship,  the  Captain 
Prat,  would,  by  purchase,  be  added  to 
our  nav}%  The  negotiations  to  this  end 
^  fell  through,  as  failed  most  of  our  efforts 
to  buy  men-of-war  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  call  of  the  Marietta  was 
productive,  however,   of    one    important 


result  It  afforded  the  Chilian  authorities 
an  opportunity  to  show  to  the  United 
States  the  courtesies  of  their  good  will. 
On  the  day  the  Marietta  reached  Valpa- 
raiso the  Or^on  left  Callao.  While  at 
the  Peruvian  port,  minor  repairs  had  been 
made  to  the  machinery  of  me  battle-ship, 
and  she  sailed  with  one  boiler  still  in  the 
hands  of  workmen.  Captain  Clark  had 
cabled  that  he  could  make  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  and  perhaps  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  and  the  Department  gave  him 
orders  to  this  effect.  He  was  advised 
that  the  Spanish  torpedo-boat  Temerario 
was  at  Montevideo,  and  that  the  Marietta 
had  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Sandy 
Point,  Patagonia,  to  arrange  for  coal  and 
to  accompany  him  to  Key  West  Those 
who  recall  the  apprehension  excited  by 
the  Spanish  torpedo-boats  just  prior  to 
the  war  will  understand  the  Department's 
anxiety  for  the  Oregon.  There  was  the 
possibility  that  the  commander  of  the 
Temerario  might  be  sufficiently  enterpris- 
ing to  take  station  in  one  of  the  numerous 
inlets  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
discharge  a  torpedo  at  the  American  man- 
of-war  as  she  passed.  Captain  Clark  was 
not  advised  that  war  had  been  declared 
until  his  arrival,  April  30,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  but  he  took  precautions  against 
torpedo  attacks,  screening,  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  Marietta,  all  the  lights, 
which  were  shown  by  only  the  leading 
vessel,  and  having  gun-crews  asleep  beside 
the  loaded  8-inch,  6-inch,  and  smaller 
rapid-fire  g^ns.  Nearing  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  the  Oregon  and  the  Marietta, 
still  separated,  plunged  through  a  tem- 
pestuous sea.  Tons  of  water  swept  the 
deck  of  the  battle-ship,  and  the  little  Mari- 
etta was  tossed  and  pitched  and  finally 
compelled  to  run  into  Tuesday  Bay.  In 
the  Straits,  and  before  arrival  at  Sandy 
Point,  the  Oregon  encountered  a  violent 
gale.  So  dense  became  the  rain  and  the 
fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  frowning  shores.  The  situation  of 
the  Oregon  was  very  dangerous.  Captain 
Clark  let  go  his  anchors  on  a  rocky  shelf, 
and,  with  the  wind  howling  and  the  waves 
thundering  upon  the  islets  and  reefs,  the 
gallant  ship 'rode  out  the  storm.  At  day- 
light, April  17,  the  battle-ship  got  under 
way,  and,  steaming  at  fifteen  and  one-half 
knots,  hastened  to  Sandy  Point  Captain 
Clark   desired    to  reach  his  destination 
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before  nightfall,  so  as  to 
deprive  the  Temcrario  or 
any  other  hostile  vessel 
from  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  darkness  in 
making  a  torpedo  attack. 
Tortuous  and  narrow,  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  af- 
ford numerous  opportu- 
nities for  the  operations 
of  a  torpedo-boat. 

The  Marietta,  which 
joined  the  Oregon  at 
Sandy  Point,  had  ar- 
ranged for  coal  in  ad- 
vance of  her  arrival. 
The  fuel  was  soon  pour- 
ing in  almost  a  continu- 
ous stream  into  the  bunk- 
ers of  the  two  ships.  To  enable  earlier 
departure,  men  of  the  Oregon  left  their 
hammocks  in  the  netting  while  they 
shoveled  and  carried  coal.  Equally  zeal- 
ous was  the  crew  of  the  Marietta.  The 
spirit  on  board  the  gunboat  was  also 
shown  at  Para,  Brazil,  where  two  officers, 
not  on  duty,  seized  wheelbarrows  and 
voluntarily  aided  in  coaling,  thus  encour- 
aging the  men,  who,  though  nearly  worn 
out  by  labor  already  performed,  were  full 
of  enthusiasm. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Department 
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to  communicate  tele- 
graphically with  the 
Oregon  and  Marietta 
at  Sandy  Point.  After 
the  voyage  was  com- 
pleted we  learned  that 
the  two  ships  safely 
passed  out  of  the 
Straits  on  the  evening 
of  April  21.  The  low 
rate  of  speed  of  the 
Marietta  and  the  head 
winds  and  seas  expe- 
rienced north  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata  retarded 
the  Oregon  during  the 
voyage  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. The  officers  of 
the  ship,  the  engineers 
among  whom  voluntarily  doubled  their 
watches  when  high  speed  was  required, 
and  the  men,  who,  suffering  from  heat- 
exhaustion,  yet  crawled  back  to  the 
engine- rooms,  chafed  under  this  enforced 
delay.  But  the  Marietta  was  needed  to 
aid  in  repelling  any  possible  torpedo 
attack,  and  man  could  not  control  the 
wind  and  the  sea.  The  Department's 
concern  for  the  Oregon  was  intensified 
by  the  departure  of  Cervera's  squadron 
from  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  of  the 
Temerario  from  Montevideo   for  Rio  de 
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Janeiro,  lliere  were  indications  that 
the  Spanish  ships  were  converging  for 
the  purpose  of  sinking  our  battle-ship. 
Many  plans  were  considered  by  the  Naval 
War  Board  and  the  Department  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  Oregon.  Ignorant  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish  divis- 
ion, it  was  feared  that  if  she  fell  in  with 
it  she  would  be  overpowered.  But  con- 
fidence also  prevailed  that  before  destruc- 
tion she  would  inflict  serious  damage  upon 
her  opponents.  Captain  Clark,  in  a  letter 
to  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  stated  that 
in  the  event  of  battle  he  had  determined 
to  pursue  the  tactics  of  the  last  of  the 
Horatii.  He  proposed  to  turn  tail  after 
sighting  the  enemy's  fleet  and  to  make  a 
running  fight.  It  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Oregon  to  delay  as  long  as 
possible  the  employment  of  the  broadside 
batteries  of  the  hostile  ships.  Though 
three  of  the  latter  were  sister  ships,  Cap- 
tain Clark  believed  they  had  different 
rates  of  speed,  and  in  a  battle  such  as  he 
projected  they  would  be  drawn  out  into 
a  line,  and  one  might  be  placed  hors  du 
combat  before  the  others  came  to  her 
assistance.  By  this  move  he  hoped  to 
prevent  concentration  of  the  Spanish  fire, 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  kill  or  drive 
the  men  from  the  rapid-firing  guns,  and 
leave  the  battle-ship  dependent  for  defense 
upon  her  turret  guns — a  disadvantage 
which  to  an  enterprising  foe  would  be 
an  opportunity  for  torpedo-boat  attack. 
Against  the  heavy  stern  fire  of  the  Oregon, 
consisting  of  two  13  and  four  8  inch  be- 
sides smaller  guns,  each  Spanish  cruiser 
could  not  oppose  a  bow  fire  of  more  than 
one  1 1  or  9.8  inch  gun  and  guns  of  lesser 
caliber.  Had  the  Oregon  met  Cervera's 
fleet,  the  latter,  in  view  of  its  condition, 
would  very  likely  have  suffered  defeat 
and  perhaps  annihilation.  Certainly  her 
officers  and  men  were  determined  to  do 
and  dare  any  peril.  Possunt  quia  posse 
videntur.  The  tactics  determined  upon 
by  Captain  Clark  were  observed  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  with  this  difference — 
that  the  Oregon,  co-operating  with  the 
other  American  men-of-war,  was  the  pur- 
suer, and  the  Spanish  squadron  was  the 
chase. 

The  friendliness  toward  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  which  sold  to  this  country 
two  men-of-war  under  construction  for 
her  navy  in  England,  was  further  shown 


by  the  courtesies  she  extended  to  the 
Oregon  and  the  Marietta  during  their  stay 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Department  had 
been  in  negotiation  for  the  Nictheroy,  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  which,  during  the  revo- 
lution in  Brazil  of  1894,  had  been  pur- 
chased by  that  Government  from  a  private 
firm  in  the  United  States.  The  Nicthe- 
roy, as  was  the  case  with  some  other 
purchases  made  by  us  in  our  sharp  stress 
for  ships,  was  rather  a  bad  bargain,  but 
was  at  once  overhauled  and  is  now,  under 
the  name  of  the  Buffalo,  a  useful  and  effect- 
ive man-of-war.  The  purchase  served, 
however,  the  good  purp>ose  of  increasing 
the  friendliness  of  Brazil,  which  had  her- 
self not  made  an  over  good  bargain  in 
buying  this  vessel  five  years  before. 
Captain  Clark  was  told  that  the  Depart- 
ment left  it  to  his  discretion  as  to  avoiding 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  making  his  run  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Marietta 
and  Nictheroy  were  subject  to  his  orders. 
Frequent  breakdowns  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Nictheroy  delayed  the  division,  and 
Captain  Clark,  feeling  that  the  Oregon 
was  needed  to  reinforce  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  and  that  in  any  event  he  would 
have  to  abandon  his  consorts  if  he  met 
the  enemy,  directed  Commander  Symonds 
to  proceed  with  his  own  ship  and  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  Oregon  put  into  Bahia,  the 
Department  instructed  her  commander  to 
make  no  further  stops  at  Brazilian  ports, 
but  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
reiterated  its  caution  to  avoid  if  possible 
the  Spanish  squadron,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  still  unknown. 

On  May  12,  the  day  the  Department 
learned  of  the  appearance  of  Cervera  near 
Martinique,  and  two  days  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Oregon  from  Bahia,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  this  battle-ship  was 
submitted  to  and  considered  by  the  Naval 
War  Board.  The  time  for  despatching 
assistance  had,  however,  passed.  To 
send  it,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  advise  Captain  Clark 
at  Bahia  to  pursue  a  certain  route,  and  to 
designate  a  point  on  it  at  which  he  could 
be  met  by  reinforcements.  This  action 
was  not  taken  because,  despite  every  effort 
to  maintain  secrecy,  it  was  probable  that 
information  of  the  movement  would  leak 
out,  and,  besides,  the  Department  was 
confident  that  the  Oregon  wnnlH  take  care 
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of   herself.     To   the  Secretary  the  War 
Board  reported : 

The  Board  discussed  fully  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  despatching  assistance  to 
the  Oregon,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  that 
vessel  being  waylaid  by  the  Cape  de  Verde 
squadron.  After  fully  considering  the  matter, 
it  was  concluded  that,  under  conditions  as 
they  now  exist,  it  was  inexpedient  to  detail 
either  the  Flying  Souadron  or  vessels  from 
Admiral  Sampson's  iieet  to  assist  her,  as  the 
danger  of  her  meeting  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  now  thought  to  be  less  than  formerly, 
and  it  was  undesirable  to  disturb  Admiral 
Sampson's  operations  around  Porto  Rico  or 
to  leave  the  northern  coast  without  its  chief 
defense. 


Sixty  hours  after  the  Spanish  squadron 
left  Curasao,  its  destination  unknown,  the 
Oregon  arrived  at  the  Barbadoes,  six  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Captain  Clark  learned 
here  of  the  sighting  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
on  May  12  off  Martinique,  one  hundred 
miles  distant.  He  coaled  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  British  neutrality  permitting  him 
to  receive  sufficient  fuel  to  reach  an 
American  port,  and  on  the  evening  of 
May  18  circled  the  island  and  made  to 
the  northward  on  his  way  to  Key  West. 
On  May  24  the  country  and  the  Depart- 
ment learned  with  relief  that  the  battle- 
ship was  off  Jupiter  Inlet,  Florida,  and  a 
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few  hours  later  she  dropped  anchor  at 
Key  West.  The  Oregon  had  completed 
in  sixty-eight  days  a  voyage  of  fourteen 
thousand  miles,  and  at  its  close  needed 
only  coal  to  join  the  fighting  fleet.  The 
Marietta,  which  had  been  authorized  to 
leave  the  Nictheroy,  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed alone  to  Hampton  Roads,  reached 
Key  West  on  June  4.  Li)ce  the  Oregon, 
whose  fame  she  shares,  she  was  fit 
for  immediate  service — a  remarkable 
record  in  view  of  the  type  of  ship, 
the  distance  steamed — twelve  thousand 
miles — and  the  character  of  the  weather 
encountered.  The  congratulations  sent 
by  the  Department  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  both  vessels  were  heartfelt. 
The  addition  of  the  Oregon  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson's  command  gave  it 
great  superiority  over  Cervera  and  assured 
his  destruction.  The  Spanish  captains 
contend  that  the  United  States  need 
not  have  felt  a  moment's  concern  about 
Captain  Clark's  ship.  "It  was  about 
this  time,  namely,  May  18,"  wrote  Cap- 
tain Concas  y  Palau,  Cervera's  chief  of 
staff,  "that  the  Oregon  cast  anchor  at 
Barbadoes.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  impression  that  it 
might  be  the  object  of  the  maneuvers  of 
our  squadron  to  go  in  search  of  that  ship, 
which  we,  however,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Pacific.  This  illustrates  how  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  our  squadron  was  sup- 
plied with  information." 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  credit  due 
and  which  has  been  universally  given  to 
the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  Oregon 
to  say  that  the  voyages  of  the  monitors 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  were  even 


more  arduous  and  certainly  as  worthy  of 
commendation.  A  vessel  even  of  the 
Oregon  class  had  never  made  a  sea  cruise 
such  as  she  was  called  upon  to  make,  and 
some  were  skeptical,  before  the  battle-ship 
started,  as  to  her  ability  to  plow  in  safety 
through  the  seas  raised  by  the  storms  of 
the  southern  zones.  The  Department  had, 
however,  entertained  no  apprehension  on 
this  score,  and  performance  settled  all 
doubt.  Then,  too,  the  subsequent  voyage 
of  the  Oregon  from  New  York  to  Manila 
demonstrated  beyond  all  question  that 
she  and  her  sister  ships,  under  careful 
officers,  can  navigate  the  ocean  without 
more  than  ordinary  danger.  The  moni- 
tors, however,  were  nothing  but  coast 
defense  ships,  and  had  not  been  con- 
structed for  oversea  operations.  The 
experience  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  with 
the  monitors  attached  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  had  proved  that  vessels  of  this 
class  are  not  good  sea  boats.  Small  coal 
supply  restricted  their  range  of  operations. 
They  were  slow,  rolled  heavily  in  a  sea- 
way, and  were  almost  suffocating  between 
decks,  where  officers  and  men  had  to  seek 
refuge  even  in  a  moderate  blow. 

There  was  probability  that  Spain, 
taking  advantage  of  the  comparatively 
insignificant  strength  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron,  might  order  some  of  her  armored 
ships,  the  completion  of  which  was  has- 
tened, to  the  East  to  reassert  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
The  official  notes  of  Spain  show  that  we 
were  not  wrong  in  this  assumption.  "  Very 
serious  situation  in  the  Philippines,"  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  War  cabled  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Cuba  on  June  3, 
"  compels   us   to    send    there   ships  and 
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reinforcement  of  troops  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. To  be  able  to  cope  with  hostile 
squadron  at  Manila  it  will  be  indispensa- 
ble to  send  an  equally  strong  fleet  there." 

Before  this  message  was  sent,  the 
Department,  through  its  agents  in  Spain, 
had  heard  and  transmitted  to  Admiral 
Dewey  rumors  of  a  possible  Spanish 
expedition  to  operate  about  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  on  May  20  it  advised  him  of 
reports  that  the  battle-ship  Pelayo,  ar- 
mored cruiser  Carlos  V.,  protected  cruiser 
Alfonso  XII.,  and  some  transports  carry- 
ing troops,  were  en  route  to  the  Orient. 
Other  reports  gave  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  as  their  destination.  Dewey 
was  warned  not  to  place  too  much  crer 
dence  in  these  rumors,  as  at  the  time 
our  sources  of  intelligence  in  Spain  were 
liable  to  error.  If  one,  however,  con- 
siders that  the  expedition  under  Admiral 
Camara,  which  started  for  the  Philippines 
but  was  stopped  at  Suez,  comprised  both 
ships  and  troops,  the  rumors  first  men- 
tioned will  be  found  to  have  been  very 
nearly  correct. 

The  success  of  Dewey  at  Manila  en- 
tailed upon  the  Department  the  further 
responsibility  of  providing  him  with  an 
adequate  force  to  retain  his  position 
in  the  Far  East  The  reports  of  the 
despatch  of  a  Spanish  relief  force  were 
regarded  as  having  some  foundation.  For 
Spain  to  leave  the  United  States  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Philippines  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Spanish  case  in  future 
peace  negotiations.  The  crusier  Charles- 
ton, which  had  been  hastily  completed  and 
commissioned,  on  May  5  was  ordered  to 
Manila  in  company  with  the  City  of  Pekin, 
conveying  troops  to  that  point.  En  route, 
Captain  Henry  Glass,  commanding,  cap- 
tured the  island  of  Guam  without  resist- 
ance, the  Governor  not  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  declaration  of  war  and  at 
first  believing  that  the  guns  fired  by  the 
Charleston  were  a  salute  to  the  flag  of 
Spain. 

Dewey  had  enough  protected  and  un- 
protected cruisers  and  gunboats,  but  these 
in  a  battle  with  efficient  armored  ships 
would  run  great  risk.  With  Cervera's 
squadron  intact,  and  containing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  incalculable  mischief,  and  with 
the  probability  that  Spain  would,  after  all, 
attach  to  it  the  armorclads  then  in  Penin- 
sular waters,  any  reduction  of  Sampson's 


strength  would  have  been  unwise,  and 
was  not  seriously  considered.  But  rein- 
forcements for  Dewey  were  essential,  and 
the  Department  decided  to  send  to  him 
the  monitors  Monterey  and  Monadnock. 

There  was  historical  precedent  for  the 
despatch  of  the  monitors  on  a  long  cruise. 
To  silence  critics  who  condemned  the 
type  because  of  alleged  unseaworthiness, 
the  Department,  after  the  Civil  War,  sent 
the  Monadnock,  of  Civil  War  construction, 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  San  Francisco 
to  be  of  aid  in  case  of  any  necessity  for 
the  defense  of  the  west  coast,  and  the 
Miantonomoh  to  Europe  to  impress  the 
governments  of  that  continent  with  the 
formidable  character  of  the  new  type  of 
vessels  developed  in  our  country.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  performance  of  these  ships, 
the  Department  could  not  but  regard  the 
voyage  of  the  Monterey  and  the  Monad- 
nock to  the  Philippines,  made  under  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  the  stress 
of  war,  as  an  experiment  Again  there 
entered  the  element  of  great  risk,  but  the 
emergency  justified  it 

The  Monterey  was  the  first  to  leave 
San  Francisco.  Commanded  by  Com- 
mander K  H.  C.  Leutze,  with  officers 
and  men  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect  of 
active  service,  she  started  on  June  7,  in 
company  with  the  collier  Brutus.  A 
moderate  sea  washed  the  coal  from  her 
deck,  and  she  put  into  San  Diego,  whence 
she  sailed  on  June  11.  Two  weeks  later 
the  Monadnock,  Captain  W.  H.  Whiting, 
with  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Golden 
Gate  wigwagging  good-by  and  good-luck 
messages,  steamed  for  Honolulu.  Accom- 
panying her  under  instructions  to  supply 
coal  or  to  tow  was  the  collier  Nero. 

Thirteen  days  were  occupied  by  the 
Monterey  in  making  Honolulu.  The 
Monadnock  covered  the  distance  in  better 
time,  arriving  on  July  3,  ten  days  after 
leaving  San  Francisco.  Both  vessels 
made  repairs  and  received  supplies  at  the 
Hawaiian  capital.  On  July  1  the  Mon- 
terey started  for  Manila,  and  the  Monad- 
nock followed  on  July  13.  The  experience 
of  one  ship  was  the  experience  of  both. 
Partly  in  tow,  partly  under  their  own 
steam,  machinery  requiring  constant  atten- 
tion, the  towing  bridle  chafing,  and  repairs 
necessary,  they  labored  toward  Manila. 

"The  trip  through  the  tropics,"  Cap- 
tain Whiting  states  in  his  official  report, 
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"was  very  trying  on  officers  and  men. 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  water  has  been 
85  to  87  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  75  to  95  degrees,  and  with  the  engines 
and  boilers  in  use  there  was  no  chance 
for  the  heat  to  radiate.  Hence  the  tem- 
peratures in  the  ship  have  been  vbry 
high — fire-room  from  110  degrees  to  130 
degrees,  engine-room  118  to  140  degrees, 
dynamo-room  105  to  130  degrees,  crew 
space  86  to  99  degrees,  lower  wardroom 
89  to  100  degrees,  cabin  stateroom  95  to 
99  degrees.  Men  have  been  overcome 
in  the  coal  bunkers,  fire-room,  and  evap)- 
orating-room  with  heat  exhaustion,  and 
the  health  of  the  ship's  company  has 
been  affected  by  living  in  such  high  tem- 
peratures." 

These  hardships  were  common  to  both 
vessels,  although  little  notice  of  them  has 
been  taken,  and  were  much  more  pro- 
longed and  therefore  severe  than  those  on 
board  of  ships  which  had  more  glory.  On 
the  Monterey,  and  the  same  must  have 
been  substantially  true  of  the  Monadnock, 
the  hatches  were  off  only  once  in  fifty 
days,  and  on  that  occasion  the  deck  was  so 
hot  that  it  was  necessary  to  play  the  hose 
on  it  to  keep  the  pitch  from  boiling  out. 
The   monitor    ran    ^t   times    submerged 


under  water.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
difficulties,  no  effort  was  left  unmade 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  voyage. 
The  Monterey  chose  to  make  Manila  by 
San  Bernardino  Straits,  and  when  she 
passed  through,  in  the  early  hours  of 
August  2,  the  Spanish  colors  were  hoisted 
in  salute  from  a  near-by  lighthouse.  The 
Spaniards  apparently  believed  a  relief 
force  for  themselves  had  come.  At  the 
time  the  Monadnock  left  San  Francisco 
it  was  thought  Camara  might  get  his 
squadron  to  the  East  before  her  arrival. 
She  was  therefore  directed  to  follow  a 
prescribed  course,  along  which  she  would 
join  Dewey's  squadron  if  it  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  temporarily  from  Ma- 
nila. This  course  the  Monadnock  fol- 
lowed, but,  of  course,  failed  to  sight  any 
of  Dewey's  ships  until  she  cast  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Manila  on  August  16,  four 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  peace  pro- 
tocol in  Washington  and  three  days  after 
the  fall  of  Manila.  The  Monterey  had 
reached  Manila  on  August  4.  With  the 
arrival  of  these  two  ships  closed  the  most 
hazardous  voyages  of  the  war. 

Thus,  while  all  the  ships  fought  well,  a 
few  were  called  upon  to  render  conspicu- 
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ous  service,  and  they  responded  nobly. 
So  it  was  with  the  men.  There  were 
everywhere  in  the  service  the  desire  and 
anxiety  to  be  in  the  forefront,  where 
danger  was  and  where  the  flag  needed 
support  It  was  pretty  much  an  even 
level  of  courage,  although  above  it  rose 
some  special  instances  of  gallantry — spe- 
cial rather  in  the  opportunities  than  in 
the  men.  There  were,  for  instance,  the 
deeds  of  Hobson,  of  Blue,  of  Wainwright, 
of  Bernadou,  of  Ward  and  Buck,  of  the 
navy,  and  of  Newcomb  of  the  revenue 
cutter  service.  Among  the  enlisted  men 
were  those  who  dared  death  with  Hobson, 
who  fought  under  Wainwright,  who  served 
with  Bernadou,  who  bravely  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  at  Guantanamo,  and  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  cable-cutting  expeditions. 

When  Cervera's  squadron  was  definitely 
located  at  Santiago,  the  Department  and 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  considered  the 
means  that  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
its  departure.  The  channel  ranged  from 
350  to  450  feet  in  width  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  it  was  decided  to  bottle 
up  Cervera  by  sinking  a  vessel  at  the 
narrowest  point.  Sampson  instructed 
Schley  to  use  the  collier  Sterling  to  effect 
this  purpose.  Before  Schley  could  exe- 
cute the  instructions,  Sampson  arrived 
and  took  command.  While  on  his  way 
to  Santiago,  this  commander-in-chief  di- 
rected Naval  Constructor  Richmond  Pear- 
son Hobson  to  devise  a  method  for  sink- 
ing a  ship  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  Spanish  men-of-war.  Hobson  consid- 
ered many  plans,  including  the  feigning 
of  a  chase  of  a  collier  by  the  fleet,  with 
a  view  to  deceiving  the  Spaniards  until 
the  obstruction  had  arrived  at  the  point 
selected  and  had  sunk.  Sampson  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  wiser  to  send 
in  a  ship  just  before  dawn  and  when  the 
tide  was  flood.  This  tide  was  desired  so 
that  if  the  anchor  gear  were  destroyed  the 
ship  would  drift  and  sink  before  moved 
by  the  ebb  tide  to  a  wider  part  of  the 
channel.  Thursday,  June  2,  and  half-past 
three  in  the  morning,  were  the  day  and 
hour  selected  for  the  maneuver.  Immedi- 
ately upon  arrival  at  Santiago  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 
Ten  electric  torpedoes,  each  containing  a 
charge  of  eighty-eight  pounds  of  gunpow- 
der, were  attached  to  the  port  side  of  the 


collier  Merrimac,  which  was  designated 
for  the  sacrifice.  To  facilitate  the  sink- 
ing of  the  vessel,  it  was  arranged  to  drop 
anchors  forward  and  aft,  cargo  p>orts  and 
all  interior  doors  and  hatchways  were 
opened,  and  sea  connections  prepared  so 
as  to  be  readily  opened.  Twenty-three 
hundred  tons  of  coal  lay  in  the  hold  of 
the  Merrimac,  but,  even  if  time  had  per- 
mitted its  removal,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  aid  in  holding  the  vessel  in  the 
channel. 

Rear- Admiral  Sampson  determined  that 
as  Hobson  had  prepared  the  plan,  he 
was  the  person  best  fitted  to  execute  it. 
Commodore  J.  M.  Miller  was  therefore 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Merrimac — 
a  hardship  for  that  brave  officer,  but  one 
which  the  chances  of  war  imposed.  A 
call  for  volunteers  was  made.  Only  six 
or  seven  men  were  needed — one  to  steer, 
one  to  assist  in  exploding  the  torpedoes, 
one  at  each  anchor  to  cut  the  rope  hold- 
ing it,  one  in  the  boiler-room,  and  ona  to 
operate  the  engines.  Rear- Admiral  Samp)- 
son  assured  Hobson  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  men.  Indeed, 
when  the  signal  was  hoisted,  the  majority 
of  the  crew  of  every  ship  asked  permission 
to  go.  Personal  appeals  were  made  to 
Hobson  and  to  Sampson.  Patriotism 
blunted  the  fear  of  shell  and  bullets,  and 
glory-winning  service  of  the  country  was 
the  factor  actuating  the  men  who  applied 
for  the  privilege  of  going  to  what  appeared 
to  be  certain  death.  Sampson  refused  to 
permit  a  greater  number  on  board  the 
Merrimac  than  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  maneuver,  and  as  finally  designated 
they  were : 

George  Charette,  gunner's  mate,  first 
class;  Daniel  Montague,  chief  master-at- 
arms  ;  J.  E.  Murphy,  coxswain  ;  George 
F.  Phillips,  machinist,  first  class ;  Francis 
Kelly,  water-tender;  Randolph  Clausen, 
coxswain,  and  Osborn  Deignan,  coxswain. 
Deignan,  Phillips,  and  Kelly  were  among 
the  crew  of  the  collier  when  under  Com- 
mander Miller.  The  commanding  ofllicer 
recommended  Deignan  to  Hobson.  As- 
,  sistant  Engineer  Robert  K.  Crank,  who 
aided  in  the  preparations  and  was  on  the 
vessel  on  the  first  attempt  to  make  the 
harbor  entrance,  urged  the  selection  of 
Phillips  and  Kelly.  Captain  Robley  D. 
Evans  named  Murphy  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Iowa,     Charette  had  served 
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with  Hobson  when  the  latter  was  a  midship- 
man, and,  remembering  his  conduct,  the 
Constructor  allowed  him  to  go.  Montague 
was  chief  master-at-arms  of  the  New  York 
and  was  indorsed  by  the  oflBcers  of  the 
flagship.  Clausen's  selection  at  the  last 
moment  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  to 
make  sure  of  going  he  had  secreted  him- 
self on  board  the  Merrimac,  which  was 
not  the  case.  He  was  at  her  wheel  when 
Hobson,  in  need  of  a  seventh  man,  in- 
formed him  to  his  delight  that  he  should 
remain  on  the  vessel. 

Having  completed  arrangements  early 
on  the  morning  of  June  2,  the  Merrimn-^, 
her  crew  stripped  to  underclothes,  wear- 
ing life-jackets  and  carrying  revolvers  in 
belts  around  their  waists,  started  for  the 
scene  of  her  destruction.  Before  out  of 
reach  she  was  directed  by  Rear- Admiral 
Sampson  to  return,  as  dawn  was  break- 
ing. The  reaction  from  the  strain  was 
fearful,  and  one  man,  Boatswain  Mullen, 
of  the  Merrimac,  was,  in  spite  of  his 
earnest  protest,  relieved,  and  in  his  stead 
Murphy  designated  as  above  stated. 

There  was  a  slight  chance  of  escape  by 
Hobson  and  his  companions,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  directed  the  steam- 
launch  of  the  New  York,  under  Naval 
Cadet  Joseph  Wright  Powell,  to  follow  the 
collier  and  wait  near  the  harbor  entrance, 
prepared  to  dash  in  to  the  rescue  should 
the  men  succeed  in  getting  away  alive. 
This  duty  was  most  hazardous,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Merrimac,  every  member 
of  the  crew  of  the  launch  volunteered  for 
it. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3  the  plan  was 
put  into  execution.  With  the  full  moon 
streaming  down  upon  the  Merrimac,  she 
moved  toward  the  site  of  her  grave. 
Deignan  was  at  the  wheel,  Phillips  and 
Kelly  were  in  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms,  and  Charette,  Clausen,  Montague, 
and  Murphy  were  at  their  stations.  Coolly 
directing  the  course  of  the  ship  was  Hol> 
son,  stripped,  like  his  men,  of  all  clothing 
save  shirt  and  drawers,  and  wearing  a 
life-preserver  and  revolver-belt.  Five 
hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  the  Spanish  batteries  opened  fire, 
and  shell  hurtled  through  the  air,  shriek- 
ing and  exploding  in  and  about  the  ship. 
Hobson  gave  the  signal  to  stop  just  before 
reaching  the  point  where  the  Merrimac 
was  to  be  sunk,  and  the  men  below  obeyed 


the  order.  Sea-valves  were  opened, 
anchors  let  go,  and  orders  given  to  ex- 
plode the  torpedoes.  But  the  enemy's 
fire  had  broken  the  torpedo  connections 
and  shattered  the  electric  generating  cells, 
and  but  two  torpedoes  were  discharged. 
In  the  meantime  the  steering-gear  was 
shot  away,  and  the  wreck  drifted  help- 
lessly away  from  the  position  where  it 
had  been  intended  it  should  sink. 

The  Merrimac  was  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  all  the  guns  of  the  fortifications, 
and  a  submarine  mine  exploded  beneath 
her  hull.  The  Spaniards  believed  that 
our  fleet  was  attempting  to  force  the  har- 
bor. Lying  at  full  length  upon  the  deck, 
Hobson  and  his  men  waited  for  a  projec- 
tile to  explode  among  them  and  send 
all  into  eternity.  The  ship  was  drifting 
toward  the  wider  section  of  the  channel, 
and  here  she  lurched  heavily  and  sank. 
The  men  were  washed  miraculously  alive 
into  the  water,  and  hurled  about  in  the 
mass  of  debris.  Toward  a  catamaran 
they  swam,  and  to  it  they  clung,  keeping 
only  their  heads  above  the  water.  A 
Spanish  launch  appearing,  Hobson  called, 
and,  covered  by  the  rifles  of  her  guard, 
he  and  his  men  were  taken  on  her. 
Admiral  Cervera  was  on  board ;  to  him 
the  Merrimac's  crew  surrendered,  and  his 
humanity  and  kindness  were  as  great  as 
their  heroism,  which  appealed  at  once  to 
his  admiration. 

Hobson  gallantly  executed  the  mission 
intrusted  to  him.  Although  it  failed, 
failure  in  no  wise  detracted  from  the 
magnificent  courage  displayed  by  the  men 
engaged  in  the  maneuver.  In  his  report 
of  it  to  the  Department,  Sampson  said, 
"  A  more  brave  and  daring  thing  has  not 
been  done  since  Cushing  blew  up  the 
Albemarle."  Learning  with  gratitude 
that  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac  survived, 
negotiations  were  begun  to  effect  an  ex- 
change, and  they  resulted  successfully  a  few 
days  before  the  capitulation  of  Santiago. 

While  Sampson  was  satisfied  on  June  3 
that  be  was  blockading  the  entire  Spanish 
squadron  in  Santiago,  the  report  from  the 
Eagle  and  Resolute  that  they  had  sighted 
four  powerful  hostile  vessels,  although 
not  much  weight  was  attached  to  it, 
made  necessary  positive  knowledge  as  to 
whether  all  of  Cervera's  armored  ships 
were  actually  within  the  Cuban  harbor. 
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Rear-Admiral  Sampson  was  notified  of 
the  Department's  anxiety  in  this  con- 
nection, and  he  directed  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Daniel  Delehanty,  command- 
ing the  U,  S.  S.  Suwanee,  to  ascertain 
through  the  insurgents  how  many  Span- 
ish ships  lay  in  the  bay.  Believing  that 
an  officer  could  obtain  more  satisfactory 
information  than  a  Cuban,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Delehanty,  with  Sampson's 
approval,  directed  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  harbor. 
Clad  in  the  uniform  of  his  rank.  Blue 
landed,  and,  in  company  with  a  Cuban 
officer,  made  for  the  hills  in  the  rear  of 
Santiago.  The  two  officers  passed  on 
one  occasion  within  six  hundred  yards  of 
a  Spanish  camp  without  detection.  Blue 
was  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  an 
insurgent  Cuban  battalion,  and  there  a 
conference  was  held  as  to  the  route  to  be 
followed.  Small  parties  of  Spaniards 
were  patrolling  the  country  in  all  directions 
within  a  zone  of  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  and  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution.  A  decision  was  finally 
reached,  and,  with  three  soldiers  leading 
the  way,  Blue  and  the  Cuban  officer 
resumed  the  journey.  The  party  traveled 
along  the  main  road  leading  to  Santiago 
fox  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles, 
when  they  entered  the  woods.  Leading 
their  mules  through  a  swampy  jungle  and 
sinking  knee  deep  in  mud,  they  doggedly 
tramped.  Fearing  that  in  the  dark, 
night  having  fallen,  a  Spanish  detachment 
might  be  met,  it  was  decided  to  halt,  and 
until  daylight  they  remained  sheltered  in 
the  home  of  a  Cuban  sympathizer.  When 
morning  came,  they  moved  along  the  road 
recommended  by  the  host  of  the  night. 
Other  sympathizers  gave  good  advice  as 
to  the  route  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
avoid  Spaniards.  The  party  finally  reached 
the  top  of  a  hill  and  dismounted.  Beneath 
it  was  encamped  a  force  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
and  beyond,  upon  the  bay,  lay  two  armored 
cruisers  and  two  destroyers.  The  scouts 
gently  stole  toward  the  city,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  first  position  ascended 
another  hill.  Here  was  sighted  the  third 
armored  cruiser.  But  the  fourth  remained 
to  be  located.  Another  point  of  vantage 
was  sought,  and  from  it  Lieutenant  Blue 
beheld  the  sought-for  vessel. 

Having  obtained  the  information,  the 
party  started  on  its  return  journey,  and 


arrived  without  molestation  at  Acerra- 
deros.  The  Suwanee's  mail-boat  carried 
Blue  to  his  ship,  and  Rear- Admiral  Samp- 
son notified  the  Department  of  the  result 
of  the  reconnaissance. 

Accurate  information  is,  of  course,  es- 
sential to  the  successful  conduct  of  war. 
Prior  to  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
struggle  with  Spain,  the  Department 
received  from  various  sources  a  mass  of 
reports  regarding  the  disposition  and 
condition  of  the  Spanish  ships.  There 
was  danger  that  hired  spies  would  sell 
themselves  to  the  Spanish  Government 
and  supply  us  with  misleading  informa- 
tion. The  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  determined  to  send  two  officers  to 
Europe  to  report  upon  the  movements  of 
Cervera  and  those  of  Camara.  To  the  first 
duty  was  assigned  Ensign  Henry  Herbert 
Ward  and  to  the  latter  Ensign  William 
Henry  Buck.  Each,  in  civilian  garb,  was  on 
board  a  foreign  yacht  hired  for  the  purpose, 
the  officers  and  men  of  which  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  business  or  character  of 
their  voyaging  sightseer,  except  that  they 
were  to  take  him  wherever  his  pleasure 
inclined  him  to  go.  As  these  officers  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  necessarily  the 
greatest  secrecy  in  regard  to  their  mission 
was  imposed.  Ward  first  went  to  Cadiz, 
Spain,  where  he  stayed  forty-eight  hours, 
but  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  Cervera  or 
of  the  vessels  of  his  division,  though  he 
identified  the  ships  of  Camara's  squadron, 
and,  safely  reaching  Gibraltar,  cabled  the 
information  to  Washington.  This  infor- 
mation was  confirmatorily  valuable,  for 
only  the  day  before  its  receipt  the  Depart- 
ment had  notified  Dewey  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  en  route  to  the  Philippines. 
From  Gibraltar  Ward  went  to  St  Thomas. 
At  the  Madeiras  he  learned  that  the 
Canary  Islands  were  defended  by  only 
three  torpedo-boats,  and  this  information 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Spanish  agents  at  St  Thomas 
became  suspicious  of  the  young  **  English- 
man," Ward  and  Buck  being  regarded 
as  of  this  nationality,  and  upon  Ward's 
departure  for  San  Juan  they  cabled 
the  fact  of  his  coming  to  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Four  officials  of  the  port 
boarded  the  steamer  when  she  reached 
San  Juan  and  cross-questioned  the  sus- 
pected passenger.    Displaying  remarkable 
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sang-froid.  Ward  was  guarded  in  his  re- 
plies, and  finally  declared  that  he.would  not 
respond  further  unless  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  Consul.  The  examination  was 
resumed  when  the  British  official  boarded 
the  steamer.  So  convincing  was  the 
American  officer  that  he  was  finally  advised 
that  he  would  not  be  molested,  but  was  not 
to  be  permitted  ashore.  Not  content  with 
his  narrow  escape,  and  desiring  informa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  which  he  could 
get  in  the  harbor,  Ward  protested  to  the 
British  Consul  at  being  confined  to  the 
ship,  and  through  the  intercession  of  that 
officer,  who  little  knew  whose  cause  he 
was  advocating,  the  prohibition  to  land 
was  removed.  In  company  with  the  Consul 
and  a  Spanish  naval  officer  he  landed 
and  called  upon  the  naval  commandant, 
of  whom  he  requested  relief  from  the 
espionage  of  the  Spaniards.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  Ward  strolled  along  the 
water  front  and  through  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  barracks.  After  his  visit  to  San 
Juan  he  visited  neutral  ports  investigating 
rumors  that  the  Spaniards  were  gathering 
supplies  in  preparation  for  further  opera- 
tions. These  were  found  to  be  groundless. 
In  the  meantime  Buck  was  devoting  his 
attention  to  Camara.  Learning  positively 
that  the  Spanish  Admiral  had  sailed  from 
Cadiz  on  a  westerly  course.  Buck  pro- 
ceeded to  Port  Said,  where  he  ascertained 
that  the  Spanish  ships  had  passeH  through 
the  Canal.  Informed  that  Camara  would 
probably  return,  Buck  remained  at  Port 
Said,  and  when  the  hostile  ships  re-entered 
the  Mediterranean  he  promptly  cabled 
the  news  to  the  Department.  The  de- 
parture of  Camara  from  Port  Said  and  his 
course  were  also  communicated  to  Wash- 
ington, and  Buck  then  took  passage  in  a 
steamer  for  Algiers,  keeping  in  sight  of 
the  Spanish  ships  until  the  vessel  he  had 
boarded  turned  into  its  port  of  destina- 
tion. From  Algiers  Buck  returned  to  the 
United  States,  there  being  no  further  need 
of  his  presence  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Whoever  tells  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Santiago  must  refer  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Gloucester.  This 
pleasure  yacht,  comparatively  frail  as  a 
lady's  fan,  purchased  from  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  put  to  the  perils  of  a  man-of- 
war,  braved  for  a  time,  almost  alone,  the 
guns  of  the  whole  Spanish  squadron  and 


the  shore  batteries,  and  by  her  accurate 
and  deadly  fire  disabled  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  armorclads,  sank  two 
Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  each  of 
which  was  her  superior  in  construction 
and  fighting  strength.  A  shot  from  a  one- 
pounder  gun  would  have  rendered  the 
Gloucester  helpless,  but,  while  aware  of 
this  possibility,  yet  giving  no  heed  to  it, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright  carried  the  vessel  to  the  point 
where  she  could  inflict  the  greatest  dam- 
age upon  her  foes.  At  the  hour  when 
Cervera's  ships  appeared,  the  men  of  the 
Gloucester,  as  with  those  of  other  vessels 
of  the  squadron,  were  drawn  up  for  Sun- 
day inspection.  While  on  the  berth-deck, 
Wainwright  heard  the  welcome  news  that 
the  Spaniards  were  coming  out  Hasten- 
ing to  the  bridge,  he  ordered  the  helm  put 
over,  and  to  Chief  Engineer  George  W. 
McElroy  the  signal  was  given  by  Lieuten- 
ant Harry  McL.  Huse,  executive  of  the 
vessel,  "  Full  steam  ahead." 

The  praise  that  is  due  Milligan,  of  the 
Oregon,  for  keeping  his  engines  in  effi- 
cient condition  is  due  also  to  McElroy 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Gloucester.  Wainwright 
ordered  forced  draught,  and  the  blowers 
were  soon  whirring,  and  steam  began  to 
rise  in  the  boilers  of  the  gunboat.  Her 
guns  vomiting  projectiles,  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  turned  to  the  west,  and 
after  her  came  the  remaining  Spanish 
armored  cruisers.  Almost  irresistible 
was  the  temptation  to  participate  in  the 
combat  with  the  armored  cruisers,  but 
Wainwright  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  wait  for  the  destroyers,  and,  with  a 
patience  difficult  to  exercise  while  part  of 
the  quarry  was  at  hand  and  shells  were 
splashing  and  raining  about  his  little 
boat,  he  remained  near  the  Indiana. 
Suddenly  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
shot  the  Pluton  and  Furor,  the  dreaded 
vipers  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  **  Gun- 
boats close  in,"  signaled  Captain  Taylor, 
of  the  Indiana.  Simultaneously  with  the 
hoisting  of  this  signal,  the  Gloucester, 
under  full  head  of  steam,  dashed  toward 
the  enemy.  Bombardment  of  the  coasts 
had  developed  splendid  gunners  among 
her  officers  and  men.  While  waiting  for 
the  destroyers.  Lieutenant  Thomas  C. 
Wood,  commanding  the  after  division, 
made  up  of  three  3-pounders,  had  delib- 
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engaged  in  equally  praiseworthy  work, 
rescuing  survivors  of  the  Oquendo.  The 
very  apt  and  telling  sentiment  applied  to 
the  men  of  the  Iowa  by  Captain  Evans 
in  his  official  report  is  equally  true  of  the 
men  of  the  Gloucester  and  other  Amer- 
ican vessels  engaged  on  July  3.  "So 
long  as  the  enemy  showed  his  flag," 
Captain  Evans  stated,  "  they  fought  like 


I.    x.Jf  ^^•^''     ^1     confusion,  uncon-  uapiain   r 

^^.r  \n.  -^  *^       '^  A  death.    About  American    seamen ;    but    when    the    flag 

P'^^^'rtCJteiu^''^-  *r.ir,.i^ndo  sought  came  down,  they  were  as  gentle  and  tender 
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The  daring  of   American    sailors  was 

exemplified  in  the  action  at  Cardenas  on 

May  11,  1898.     Commander  J,  F.  Merry, 

commanding  the  U.  S.  S,  Machias,  had 

io«ara  ^"^^^  ^^  Spaniard     learned    that    there     were    three    small 


*  ,,-t  "P^-^  ""  :„,-  and  she  »-*s  upon 
r^  T  if^"  """*hi  nor  concentrated 

rhc  t^'  ^'Td  thT  Gloucester.     For 

J  furn^^*^*       ■}  thai  the  Spaniard  icctiucu    iii<ii    mcjc     wcic     mrcc    Muau 

^*^^nt  ''  ^^^^  j^j.  quarters  with  gunboats  in  this  harbor,  and  when   the 

•   mon       _^^  to  Ci  .     ^  _._  yyjin^ington^  Commander  C.  C.  Todd,  and 

the  Winslow,  Lieutenant  J,  B.  Bemadou, 
arrived  off  Cardenas,  he  unfolded  a  plan 
of  attack.     Accompanied  by  the  Winslow 
-           j5  nuini  »"-  ^^^.^^     and  the  Hudson,  the  latter  a  revenue  cut- 
^*^"'^'bad  materially  assisted     ter  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Frank  H. 
^"     h  T  deathblow,  to  rescue     Newcomb,  the  Wilmington  steamed  into 
~     ^ '^'-"^     the  Bay.     Shoal  water  prevented  the  Wil- 
mington from  approaching  nearer  to  the 
wharves  than  two  thousand  yards,  and  from 
this  distance  it   was    impossible    to   dis- 
^to  ^^  '^eiV^osion  e)ccurred,  her     tinguish  the  hostile  gunboats.    The  Wins- 


id^  "  '  .r^i^ist    But  the  Furor 
"^^^  in  i  ^'^^^«f  ta  her  two  of  hu 


turr^ 


right 


sent  to  her  two  ot  his 
,  Wood  and  George 


r  ^viii*  --ors  Some  ten  or  twelve 
*l/of  ^"^m^oZi  irom  the  carnage  and 
^^n^^'l^^  any  effort  could  be 
^  ^:^  jte  ship,  she  sank  slowly 
^*   . .  fo  5^*        ^— ^irtcion  occurred,  her 


^^^e  ^^^'  qI  the  water,  and  she  went     low  was  directed  to  steam  farther  in,   in 
W     ^ot  ^"'j3pt    Engineer    Andr^    M.     order  to  locate  the  enemy's  ships.     The 
j^       A55IS13      .      „r.:«....:^u..„  -: j^      Hudson,  not   better   protected  than   the 
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ser^-ed  as  Wainwright's  aide, 


d^^-tof'  the  Pluton,  and  rescued  some 
P^%5Dt  ^^  ^  laiJed  by  the  fire  suffered 
^^ef^l'^  Without  waiting  to  pick 
^^  tb^^  • '^ats.  Wainwright  steamed 
bV  _ii  hi^  u..noint,  over  which  smoke 
t*r  :  i    be  found  the  Teresa 

>f  r  .,  j^ivand.  He  resumed  his 
^*1  C><l^'^^|t  ^  rescue.  Acting  Ensign 
ji*^iftii^  ajrd    Lieutenant    Norman 


^  ^^  tHe  boats.  Facing  death 
P^jpil^  explosion  of  magazines  and 
^^to^  0^  en&Jged  in  relief  pluckily 
^''ll  t*^  tfif  dinger  zone.  Seaman 
*^^d  '°|  K^ll^L  of  Ensign  Edson's 
f^^n  *^i\iK>\m^i  the  heavy  surf  with  a 
^t*  ^*  ;lif  t^^*^^^»  which  they  secured 
^  flf^^*^  mider  this  line  the  cutter  was 
^*lff' *J^pg  eight  or  ten  Spaniards 

ti5^  ^fiJ^     ^^^'^  hundred   and  eight 
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horn   were  wounded, 
this   way,   among  them 
'lis  chief  of  staff,  and 
I'  iitenant  Wood  was  also 


torpedo-boat,  followed.  When  1  ,?00  yards 
from  the  wharves,  the  Winslow  received 
the  fire  of  a  gunboat  and  the  shore  bat- 
tery. The  Spaniards  displayed  remark- 
able accuracy  of  aim.  "  The  Winslow  at 
once  beg^n  firing,''  Lieutenant  Bernadou 
stated  in  his  report,  "  and  maintained  fire 
until  the  end  of  the  action  with  these 
ships.  She  was  soon  riddled,  the  steer- 
ing engine  and  forward  boiler  disabled ; 
one  compartment  set  on  fire."  Though 
wounded  in  the  thigh  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  Bernadou  retained 
command.  Steam  and  hand  steering-gear 
destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  guide  the 
vessel,  but,  with  one  engine  still  unin- 
jured, Bernadou  tried  to  zigzag  his  ship 
out  of  range.  He  gained  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  this  way.  Signal  was 
made  to  the  Hudson  for  assistance,  and 
that  revenue  cutter  gallantly  approached. 
With  shells  whistling  and  exploding  about 
her,  she  caught  a  line  from  the  torpedo- 
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boat  and  towed  her  out  of  the  harbor. 
Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  of  the  Winslow,  was 
killed,  and  two  men  were  mortally  wounded 
by  a  shelL  These  were  the  first  casual- 
ties in  Cuban  waters.  Bagley  was  a  fine 
young  North  Carolinian,  and  for  him  and 
the  brave  men  who  died  with  him  the 
whole  country  was  at  once  full  of  pride 
and  of  mourning. 

At  Manzanillo,  also,  American  officers 
and  men  displayed  noteworthy  conduct 
Four  Spanish  gunboats  were  reported 
within  the  harbor,  and  on  June  29  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  directed  Lieutenant 
Lucien  Young,  commanding  the  Hist,  to 
proceed  off  that  port  to  attack  the  enemy's 
ships.  Like  the  Gloucester,  the  Hist  was 
a  small  yacht  without  protection  of  any 
kind,  and  having  a  battery  of  only  a  few 
three-pounders.  Meeting  the  Hornet, 
also  a  converted  yacht,  Lieutenant  James 
M.  Helm  commanding,  and  the  tug  Wom- 
patuck,  Lieutenant  Carl  W.  Jungen,  Young 
proceeded  with  them  into  the  harbor,  his 
own  vessel  in  the- lead,  the  Wompatuck  and 
the  Hornet  following.  Insufficient  water 
prevented  the  Wompatuck  from  keeping 
her  position  in  the  column,  and  the  Hist 
and  Hornet  went  on,  firing  at  a  gunboat 
which  had  been  sighted.  No  decisive 
results  followed,  though  the  gunboat  was 
struck  repeatedly. 

The  Hist  and  Hornet,  with  the  Wom- 
patuck, now  turned  into  another  channel 
and  proceeded  toward  Manzanillo.  When 
not  far  from  the  city,  Lieutenant  Young 
sighted  nine  armed  vessels  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  crescent  and  supported  by 
batteries  and  troops.  Undeterred  by  this 
vastly  superior  force,  Young  continued  his 
course  toward  the  enemy.  As  Dewey  had 
done  at  Manila,  he  steamed  along  the 
Spanish  front,  delivering  and  receiving  a 
heavy  fire.  The  Hist  was  struck  eleven 
times.  One  projectile  cut  the  main  steam- 
pipe  of  the  Hornet,  which  disabled  her, 
so  that  the  Wompatuck  was  sent  to  tow 
her  out  of  action.  The  Wompatuck  had 
also  been  struck,  one  projectile  passing 
through  her  just  above  the  water-line. 
Informed  that  the  Wompatuck  was  able 
to  take  care  of  the  Hornet,  the  Hist  turned 
her  guns  upon  a  large  Spanish  pontoon, 
which  was  equipped  with  6-inch  smooth- 
bore guns.  This  was  soon  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed.     A  gunboat  was  sunk  and 


a  sloop  loaded  with  soldiers  which  had 
poured  a  musketry  fire  upon  the  Hist  was 
also  destroyed.  A  torpedo-boat  and  sev- 
eral gunboats  which  held  the  right  of  the 
Spanish  line  were  damaged.  The  Amer- 
ican force  slowly  withdrew,  and  the  Span- 
iards made  no  attempt  to  follow.  The 
casualties  on  the  American  side  were 
three  men  of  the  Hornet  scalded. 

The  action  last  described  occurred  on 
June  30.  The  Scorpion,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Adolph  Marix,  reached  Manzanillo 
the  next  day.  Accompanied  by  the  tug 
Osceola,  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Purcell,  the 
Scorpion  dashed  into  the  harbor  and 
opened  fire,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  destroy  the  gunboats,  and  the  vessels 
retired.  Reinforced  by  the  Wilmington, 
Commander  Todd,  and  the  Helena,  Com- 
mander W.  T.  Swinburne,  the  American 
ships  determined  to  make  a  fresh  attack. 
Three  channels  lead  into  the  harbor. 
Through  the  southern  steamed  the  Hist, 
Hornet,  and  Wompatuck;  the  Scorpion 
and  Osceola  used  the  middle  channel, 
and  the  gunboats  Wilmington  and  Helena 
the  northern  channel.  Keeping  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  range  of  shore  batteries, 
the  American  ships  concentrated  their 
fire  upon  the  gunboats,  which  soon  were 
totally  destroyed.  When  night  fell  on  the 
1 7  th  of  July,  there  was  not  a  Spanish  ship 
in  Manzanillo  which  could  aid  in  the 
defense  of  the  port.  Weakened  by  these 
losses,  feeble  resistance  to  our  occupation 
of  the  city  was  anticipated,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  directed  the  Newark, 
Captain  C.  F.  Goodrich,  and  the  Resolute, 
Commander  Joseph  B.  Eaton,  which  had 
on  board  a  battalion  of  five  hundred 
marines  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Robert  W.  Huntington,  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  place.  The  Newark  and 
Resolute  were  supported  by  the  Hist, 
Suwanee,  Osceola,  and  Alvarado,  the  last 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue. 
A  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city  on  August  12,  which  was  rejected, 
and  a  bombardment  of  the  shore  batteries 
was  begun.  Earlier  in  the  day,  Captain 
Goodrich,  through  Lieutenant  Young,  had 
advised  the  Cubans  of  his  purpose  to 
attack  the  city,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestion  the  insurgents  assaulted 
the  rear  of  the  Spanish  position.  Flags 
of  truce  were  flying  over  the  hostrle  bat- 
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teries  and  blockhouses  the  following 
morning,  and  the  captain  of  the  port  com- 
municated to  Captain  Goodrich  a  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
announcing  the  signature  of  the  protocol 
of  peace. 

In  order  to  isolate  telegraphically  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  from  Spain,  the  Depart- 
ment arranged,  before  war  was  declared, 
to  cut  the  cables  landing  in  those  islands. 
Insurrection  in  Cuba  and  frequent  de- 
struction of  telegraphic  lines  as  one  of  its 
accompaniments  had  forced  the  Span- 
iards, in  order  to  maintain  communication, 
to  lay  a  number  of  cables  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  Four  cables  connected 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  one  led 
from  Guantanamo  to  Santo  Domingo,  and 
one  connected  Havana  and  Key  West. 
Immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  consideration  was  given  to  a 
proposal  to  declare  telegraph  cables  neu- 
tral, but  it  was  finally  decided  to  destroy 
all  save  that  connecting  Havana  and  Key 
West.  The  immunity  of  this  last  line 
was  due,  not  to  unselfishness,  but  to  the 
expectation  that  by  means  of  it  we  would 
be  able  to  learn  much  of  value.  Our 
action  was  justified  by  events.  Over  this 
cable  signal  oflBcers  of  our  army  at  Key 
West  learned  of  the  arrival  of  Cervera 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Marblehead, 
Captain  Bowman  H.  McCalla,  who  was 
later  to  distinguish  himself  at  Guanta- 
namo, and  the  Nashville,  Commander  W. 
Maynard,  cut  two  cables  on  May  11  at 
Cienfuegos ;  the  St.  Louis,  Captain  Cas- 
par F.  Goodrich,  and  Wompatuck,  Lieu- 
tenant Carl  W.  Jungen,  cut  a  cable  at 
Santiago  on  May  18,  a  few  hours  before 
the  Spanish  division  entered  that  harbor ; 
the  St.  Louis  and  Wompatuck  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  destroy  the  Guantanamo 
cable  on  May  19,  but  later  this  task  was 
accomplished  by  the  St.  Louis,  Captain 
Goodrich,  and  Marblehead ;  while  the 
Wilmington,  Helena,  Manning,  and  Hist 
cut  a  cable  running  between  Manzanillo 
and  Cienfuegos.  All  these  operations 
were  conducted  skillfully  and  gallantly, 
and  in  some  cases  under  a  murderous  fire. 

The  honor  of  engaging  in  the  first  naval 
battle  of  the  war  with  Spain  belongs  to 
the  converted  yacht  Eagle,  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  H.  Southerland  commanding.    The 


Eagle  enjoyed  no  protection,  and  her 
battery  comprised  only  four  6-pounder 
rapid-firing  guns  and  two  machine  guns. 
She  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  division 
under  Commander  B.  H.  McCalla,  which 
was  stationed  off  Cienfuegos  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  On  April  29 
the  Eagle  lay  about  1,500  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  Anticipating  an 
easy  prey,  the  Spanish  torpedo  gunboat 
Galicia,  mounting  two  4.72-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles,  four  6-pounder  rapid-fire 
guns,  and  two  torpedo-tubes,  with  another 
small  gunboat,  left  the  harbor  and  started 
for  the  saucy  American  ship.  A  third 
gunboat,  which  remained  in  the  harbor, 
joined  her  sister  ships  in  a  heavy  fire. 
In  spite  of  the  odds  against  him.  Lieutenant 
Southerland  made  no  effort  to  escape, 
but  boldly  returned  the  fire  with  his 
6-pounders,  the  range  at  first  being 
4,000  yards.  When  the  range  had  de- 
creased  to  2,200  yards,  the  Galicia  and 
her  consort  turned  and  retreated  into  the 
harbor.  Southerland  received  the  com- 
mendation of  his  commanding  officer, 
Captain  McCalla,  for  conspicuous  valor. 

No  description  of  the  gallant  work  of 
officers  and  men  during  the  war  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  marines  landed  at  Guantanamo. 
Under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert  W.  Huntington,  the  battalion,  647 
strong,  established  itself  in  the  position 
best  suited  for  defense  and  the  protection 
of  ships  coaling  in  the  bay.  On  the  day 
after  the  landing,  Spanish  soldiers,  con- 
cealed in  the  thick  underbrush,  opened 
fire,  and  continued  their  attack  until  June 
14,  when  Huntington  determined  upon 
offensive  operations.  From  Cubans  it 
had  been  learned  that  the  Spaniards  had 
their  headquarters  about  six  miles  away 
at  Cuzco,  which  was  the  site  of  the  only 
fresh-water  well  in  the  neighborhood. 
Concerting  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  To- 
mas,  commanding  the  Cuban  contin- 
gent. Company  C,  First  Lieutenant  Lewis 
C.  Lucas,  and  Company  D,  Captain  William 
F.  Spicer,  both  under  Captain  George  F. 
Elliott,  attacked  the  enemy.  In  spite  of 
the  intense  heat,  the  mountainous  and 
tropica]  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  march  was  made,  and  the  fire 
of  the  Spaniards  hid  in  the  dense  growth, 
the   marines   and   Cubans    forced    their 
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way  and  captured  Cuzco.  The  assailants 
numbered  275,  while  the  enemy  was  500 
strong.  In  this  engagement  the  marines 
sustained  but  one  casualty — an  enlisted 
man  wounded.  The  Cubans  lost  two 
killed  and  four  wounded.  The  Spaniards 
suffered  heavily,  having  60  killed,  150 
wounded,  and  18  taken  prisoners.  And 
these  casualties  were  not  the  most  serious 
part  of  their  defeat,  for  they  lost  their 
camp  and  supplies  and  the  well  was 
destroyed.  As  the  direct  consequence, 
no  further  hostilities  were  directed  against 
the  marine  camp  or  the  ships  in  the  bay, 
whereas  prior  to  the  capture  of  Cuzco 
the  marines  had  suffered  severely  from 
Spanish  attack,  losing  five  men  (one  of 
them  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Blair  Gibbs) 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

Thus  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
•  Revenue  Marine  service  were  represented 
in  gallant  deeds.  President  McKinley,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  made  in  keeping  with  the  Sec- 
retary's pledge  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
promoted  oflficers  who  had  rendered  con- 
spicuous service.  All  these  promotions 
were  it  last  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cases,  referred  to  in 
a  former  chapter,  of  Sampson  and  Schley. 
The  commanding  oflBcers,  executive  offi- 
cers, and  chief  engineers  of  the  ships 
engaged  at  the  battles  of  Manila  and 
Santiago  were  all  in  this  way  advanced  on 
the  list  at  the  same  time.  Then,  that  the 
Department  might  provide  for  all  cases 
worthy  of  promotion,  a  board  of  retired 
rear-admirals — Sicard,  Matthews,  and 
Norton — was  appointed  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  which  carefully  examined  every 
record  submitted.  It  recommended  ad- 
vancement, which  was  made  and  confirmed. 
Not  all  officers  were  satisfied,  but  the  Board 
was  disinterested  and  painstaking.  The 
law  makes  "  extraordinary  heroism  "  and 
"eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in 
battle  "  the  grounds  of  promotion,  and, 
while  there  were  numberless  instances  of 
heroism  and  of  gallant  conduct  in  battle, 
it  was  not  in  many  cases  possible  for  the 
Board  to  lift  them  out  of  the  common 
range  of  faithful  and  ordinary  discharge 
of  duty  into  the  extraordinary  range  con- 
templated by  the  law.  If  in  any  case  a 
point  was  strained,  it  was  in  favor  of  the 
officer.  Indeed,  not  without  some  force 
was  the  rejoinder  of  some  of  the  disap- 


pointed officers  that  promotion  had  been 
recommended  to  participants  in  the  battles 
of  the  war  who  did  not  come  more  than 
themselves  within  the  strict  letter  of  the 
statute ;  and  there  may  have  been  some 
errors  of  over-liberality,  but,  if  so,  they 
were  on  the  generous  side. 

Hobson  was  advanced  ten  numbers  and 
given  the  rank  of  captain.  His  men  were 
not  only  given  higher  ratings,  but  also 
medals  of  honor  and  gratuities  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  The  other  officers 
herembefore  named,  both  in  the  Navy  and 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  received  advances 
in  number  on  the  report  of  the  Board 
above  referred  to,  as  did  many  others  who, 
though  not  in  the  battle  of  Manila  or 
Santiago,  yet  displayed  "extraordinary 
heroism  "  or  "  eminent  and  conspicuous 
conduct  in  battle  "  elsewhere.  Lieutenant 
F.  H.  Newcomb,  of  the  Revenue  Marine 
service,  commanding  the  revenue  cutter 
Hudson,  was  given  a  gold  medal  by  act 
of  Congress. 

These  advancements  in  numbers  worked 
unmerited  hardship  upon  many  officers 
who  had  no  chance  to  achieve  distinction 
and  yet  were  equally  patriotic  and  compe- 
tent with  those  who  achieved  it.  For  such 
it  was  especially  galling  that  after  the  war 
they  found  themselves  in  actually  lower 
relative  place  on  the  navy  list  than  before 
the  war,  reduced  in  rank  and  delayed  in 
receipt  of  the  increased  pay  that  comes 
with  regular  rise  in  grade.  In  other  words, 
the  promotions  made  were  at  the  expense, 
not  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  unfortu- 
nate officers  overridden.  After  repeated 
appeals  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Congress,  an  act  was  at  last  passed  prac- 
tically providing  that,  when  an  officer  had 
been  or  should  be  promoted  for  gallant 
conduct,  those  previously  above  him 
should  not  lose  their  respective  numbers, 
but  if,  for  instance.  No.  10  is  promoted 
to  No.  5,  he  becomes  an  additional  num- 
ber and  the  original  No.  5  goes  up  the 
list  together  with  him.  Thus  every  loss 
in  rank  suffered  by  any  officer  as  above 
stated  was  made  good. 

I  have  entitled  this  chapter  "  Some  of 
the  Gallant  Deeds  of  the  War,"  because 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
all.  To  do  so  it  would  be  almost  necessary 
to  name  every  officer  and  man.  It  is  the 
fortune  of  great  events  that  only  those 
who  are  in  the  most  conspicu' 
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ures  have  their  praises  suug  ;  and  yet  not 
only  the  courage  and  spirit,  but  the  merit 
of  duty  done  and  peril  faced,  may  be  just 
as  great  hi  those  who  are  below  the  pin- 
nacles. Who  shall  say  that  the  fireman 
sweating  at  the  furnace  in  the  bowels  of 


the  ship,  or  the  commander  taking  his 
almost  submerged  and  heat-stified  moni- 
tor day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
across  the  Pacific,  is  not  as  deserving  as 
the  chief  who  is  in  command  when  a 
booming  victory  is  won  ? 


The  Postmistress  of  Knockagai 

By  Seu mas   Mac M anus 

•    Author  of  "  Through  the  Turf  Smoke,"  "  In  Chimney  Comers,"  etc. 


OF  course,  in  formal  compliance  with 
the  regulations,  Nancy — our  post- 
mistress was  Nancy,  Nancy  Kelly 
— had  a  slot  in  the  window,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  posting  the  letters.  But 
scarcely  a  soul  at  the  Bocht  had  the 
hardihood — "the  bare-faced  imperence," 
Nancy  styled  it — to  make  use  of  this 
convenience.  Under  cover  of  night,  or 
taking  mean  advantage  of  Nancy's  tem- 
porary absence  (perhaps  she  had  run  over 
to  Jamie  Mor's  to  ask  the  time  on  their 
clock,  or  down  to  Toal-a-Gallagher's  to 
learn  if  the  designs  of  Frank  Mulrinny 
had  transpired — the  outline  of  a  quart- 
bottle  in  his  coat-pocket  having  been 
seen  by  all  the  world  as  he  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  Dhrimore,  where  he 
courted,  on  the  evening  before),  unprinci- 
pled people  had  dropped  letters  in  the 
slot  in  the  window.  But  these  people 
invariably  lived  to  regret  the  insult 
offered  to  an  unoffending  woman.  Nancy 
held  over  such  a  letter,  till,  by  linking  bits 
and  scraps  of  circumstantial  evidence  and 
by  calling  in  experts  upon  handwriting, 
she  ran  the  rascal  to  earth,  and  got  from 
him  a  voluntary  confession  and  abject 
apology — when,  however,  both  were  too 
late  to  bespeak  any  mitigation  of  her 
contemptuous  and  scathing  denunciation. 
"  There's  a  doore  to  me  house,  built 
big  enough  to  let  in  both  the  letther  an' 
the  letther-carrier;  an'  if  I'm  good  enough 
to  send  off  their  letthers  to  the  other  en' 
of  the  wurrl'  an'  further,  I'm  surely  fit  to 
have  the  letther  handed  into  me  hand." 
Thus  Nancy  expounded  the  ethics  of  let- 
ter-posting, "There's  no  plague  in  my 
house.  An'  I'm  sartint  there's  none  can 
cast  up  to  me  that  I  ever  queskened  them 
what  was  inside  of  their  letther."  This 
last  statement  was  strictly  true.  Nancy 
never  did  ask  any  one  concerning  the 


contents  of  his  letter ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  were  few  brave  enough  to  hand 
Nancy  Kelly  a  letter  and  meet  her  eye 
unflinchingly,  and  then  turn  and  walk  out 
without  volunteering  information  which 
Nancy  would  "  sooner  put  her  fut  in  the 
fire  than  ax." 

When  one  who  knew  his  business  went 
to  Nancy's  post-ofl5ce  with  a  letter,  he  first 
swapped  salutations  with  Nancy,  and  then 
accepted  the  proffered  chair  and  gave  and 
got  the  news  of  their  respective  parts  of 
the  parish  before  remarking  that  he  was 
thinking  of  posting  a  letter.  If  Nancy 
then  nodded  approbation — as  almost 
always  she  graciously  did — Denis  (say) 
then  produced  the  letter,  and,  turning  it 
round  and  over,  informed  her  that  it  was 
to  be  sent  to  Iowa  in  the  States,  to  Tibuik, 
to  young  Jimmy.  Nancy,  by  repeated 
nods  of  her  head,  signified  that  she  noted 
all  this  and  would  remember  it  Denis 
then  handed  it  to  her,  inquiring  how  much 
the  damage  would  be  to  bring  it  to  Iowa. 
And  he  went  on  to  tell  about  Jimmy's 
affairs,  in  particular  how  he  stood  pecu- 
niarily. 

"It  was  Molly  Magroarty,  Nelly's 
daughter,  that  wrote  the  letther.  (She's  a 
purty  han'  at  the  pen,  in  throth,  for  her 
age.)  I  axed  her  to  let  Jimmy  know  that 
Long  John  Meehan's  park,  at  our  own 
me'rin,  is  to  be  soul' — for  poor  John,  God 
help  him  I  isn't  prosperin'  lately — an'  to 
tell  him  that  if  he  had  twinty  poun'  or  so 
to  spare,  he  could  do  worse  nor  put  it  into 
Long  John's  park.  That's  all."  Denis 
made  9«re  to  thank  Nancy  and  express 
his  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  obligation 
she  put  him  under,  before  he  took  his 
leave.  There  was  not  any  use  trying  to 
equivocate  concerning  the  contents  of  a 
letter,  for  Nancy  could  read  any  man 
"  like  a  ha'penny  book,"  as  she  said  her- 
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self,  though  he  were  as  deep  as  a  tailor's 
thimble.  If  a  reckless  one  dared,  once 
in  a  while,  to  risk  an  untruth,  Nancy  just 
lifted  her  gray  eye  and  fixed  it  on  him, 
and  made  him  wince  as  if  she  had  been 
sticking  a  pin  in  his  heart. 

Jimmy  the  Post  brought  out  the  mails, 
often  a  whole  dozen,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  letters, 
to  Nancy's  office  from  Donegal  once  a 
week.  No  one  had  the  impertinence  to 
go  seeking  for  a  letter  on  arrival  day — 
and,  indeed,  if  they  did,  their  journey 
would  be  deservedly  fruitless.  The  right 
of  one  day's  grace  wherein  Nancy  might 
scrutinize  the  superscription  and  post- 
marks and  speculate  upon  the  probable 
contents  of  letters  was  a  prerogative  which 
not  even  the  most  punctilious  would 
dream  of  denying  the  postmistress. 
Charlie  the  Nadger  once,  seeking  his 
letter,  walked  in  as  Jimmy  the  Post 
walked  out ;  Nancy  withered  him  up  with 
one  look  and  dismissed  him  with  the  con- 
temptuous query  :  "  A  letther  ?  Musha, 
who  do  ye  think  would  send  the  lakes  i* 
you  a  letther?"  And  by  way  of  admoni- 
tion to  Charlie  and  all  the  precipitate  in 
her  district,  she  (very  properly,  as  I  think) 
delivered  his  letter  to  him  fourteen  days 
after  its  arrival.  It  contained  his  passage 
money.  And  Charlie  thanked  God  that 
he  was  soon  to  be  beyond  Nancy's  juris- 
diction. 

When  Nancy  did  graciously  bestow  a 
letter  on  an  inquirer,  common  polite- 
ness, of  course,  not  to  mention  Nancy's 
eye,  required  that  the- letter  should  then 
and  there  be  opened  and  its  contents  dis- 
cussed. Pathrick  Martin,  of  Augherly, 
though,  was  an  unprincipled  man,  and 
when  he  got  the  letter  from  Annie 
from  Cincinnati  which,  as  he  antici- 
pated, contained  confidences  about  Annie's 
trials  with  her  Dutch  husband  who 
drank,  he  slipped  the  missive  into  his 
pocket  with  an  assumption  of  unconscious- 
ness that,  in  an  honorable  cause,  had 
done  him  credit ;  and  then  he  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  retire  under  cover  of  an  irregu- 
lar fire  of  remarks  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects. And  as,  despite  Nancy's  dry, 
monosyllabic  replies,  he  still  continued  to 
edge  towards  the  door,  she  brought  her 
cold  gray  eye  to  bear  upon  him  with  such 
deadly  precision  that  Pathrick,  in  another 
moment,  awoke  to  the   full  extent  of  his 


meanness,  dropped  into  a  providential 
chair,  and  remembered  the*  letter  with 
suspicious  suddenness ;  he  drew  it  out 
and  implored  Nancy  to  do  him  the  par- 
ticular favor  of  reading  it  for  him. 

Dan  Mac  a-Nirn  made  a  sweetheart  for 
himself  when  he  was  hired  up  the  Pettigo 
way.  She  was  both  wise  and  well-to-do ; 
and  so,  when  Dan  returned  home,  he 
thought  to  correspond  with  her  with  mat- 
rimonial intentions.  Under  protest,  Nancy 
Kelly  despatched  two  of  poor  Dan's  love- 
missives  and  delivered  to  him  two  replies. 
But  she  put  down  her  foot  when  Dan 
came  along  with  a  third — an  epistle  upon 
which  he  had  had  John  the  Tailor  work- 
ing for  three  nights,  and  had  fed  him  with 
whisky  all  the  time  to  give  John  the 
necessary  inspiration,  and  which  had  been 
called  by  the  proud  author  "  a  triumph  iv 
jaynius."  She  got  Dan  seated  in  the  comer 
and  stood  over  him  with  arms  akimbo. 
"  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Dan  Mac  a-Nim," 
she  said,  "  ye're  only  trnkin*  sl  p/aisAam  iv 
me  an'  me  post-office.  I'll  neither  take 
nor  give  any  more  blatherskiten'  letthers. 
If  every  other  fool  in  the  country  begun 
takin'  afther  you  every  time  they're  in  a 
coortin'  way,  my  six  poun'  a  year  would 
be  hard-earned  money.  Go  away  about 
yer  business  now;  an' go  home,  an' put 
that  letlher  in  yer  fist  behind  the  fire  ;  an' 
if  ye  want  a  wife  (though,  in  troth,  when 
ye  have  yer  mother  an'  yer  sisther  to  look 
afther,  ye're  marrid  enough) — but  if  ye 
musf  have  a  wife,  look  about  in  yer  neigh- 
borhood an'  ye'll  get  wan  be  waggin'  yer 
finger;  there's  Hughie  Shan's  daughter 
Mar'get — why  don't  ye  take  her  ?  or 
Shusan  Doherty  iv  the  Roadside  ?  Away 
with  ye,  now ;  an'  take  good  advice  when 
it's  given  ye  for  nothing."  Dan,  poor 
fellow  1  sighed  and  went  home ;  and  mar- 
ried Hughie  Shan's  daughter  Mar'get 
sooner  than  want ;  and  a  girl  at  Pettigo, 
probably  for  long  and  long,  walked  away 
heartless  from  her  post-office — and  doesn't 
know  to  this  day  that  'twas  the  tyranny  of 
Nancy  Kelly,  and  not  the  fickleness  of 
Dan,  that  has  left  her  pining. 

To  open  and  read  all  newspapers  with- 
out the  necessity  of  the  addressee's  pres- 
ence was  a  prerogative  assumed  by  Nancy 
naturally.  When  the  paper  (always  an 
American  one)  contained  minute  and 
graphic  details  of  the  latest  spicy  tragedy, 
Nancy   detained   the   copy  till   she  had 
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treated  all  her  cronies  to  the  feast.  And 
if  the  account  was  of  the  last  great 
prize-fight,  Nancy  kindly  extended  the 
courtesy  of  the  paper  to  Toal-a-Gallagher 
the  shoemaker,  who  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  those  things.  Micky  Meehan 
sent  home  **  The  Rocky  Mountain  Light- 
ning Streak"  to  his  father  with  a  regular- 
ity that  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
Nancy.  Nancy  did  not  usually  detain  the 
**  Lightning  Streak "  more  than  two  or 
three  days  after  its  arrival.  On  one  week 
it  contained  an  unconcluded  article  upon 
George  Washington  which  so  whetted 
Teddy  Meehan's  appetite  for  the  remain- 
der that  he  brushed  his  coat  and  put  it 
and  a  clean  collar  on,  and,  taking  his 
stick  in  his  fist,  traveled  twice  on  the  fol- 
lowing week  all  the  way  in  from  Tullyfinn 
to  inquire  if  the  subsequent  issue  of  the 
paper  had  arrived.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, though  Teddy  observed  with  the 
comer  of  his  eye  that  Nancy's  whole  soul 
was  engrossed  in  an  article  in  no  other 
than  the  "  Lightning  Streak,"  she  replieJ 
to  him  hurriedly  that  it  had  not  come, 
and  buried  herself  in  the  paper  again. 
Teddy  sat  him  down  for  a  while,  torn  by 
an  inward  conflict.  His  anxiety  for  the 
paper,  however,  got  the  better  of  his  dis- 
cretion, and,  forcing  sudden  resolution,  he 
said,  "But  Nancy,  a  chara^  isn't  that  it 
ye*re  readin?"  Nancy  lowered  the  paper 
and,  turning,  looked  at  him  for  a  minute 
with  an  outraged  look.  "  Teddy  Mee- 
han," she  said  ;  then,  severely,  "  let  me 
tell  ye — what  ye  don't  seem  to  know — 
that  it's  the  heighth  of  ill-breedin'of  ye  to 
take  an'  look  over  any  wan's  shouldher 
when  they're  readin',"  As  Teddy,  all 
abashed,  gathered  himself  away,  she 
added,  by  way  of  parting  consolation, 
"  Small  wonder  ye're  ashamed  iv  yerself." 
She  watched  after  him  sternly  till  he  had 
slunk  away  around  the  bend,  and  then, 
with  a  pained  and  injured  look  on  her 
countenance,  resumed  perusal  of  "  The 
Lightning  Streak." 

But  the  thorn  in  Nancy  Kelly's  side 
was  Barney  Meehan,  the  priest's  boy. 
Partly  as  the  result  of  his  office,  but 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  born 
with  him,  Barney  was  a  domineering  fel- 
low who  could  tolerate  no  tyranny  except 
his  own.  Barney  was  the  only  man  in 
the  parish  who  dared,  in  broad  daylight 
and    with    the   full    knowledge   that   an 


incensed  postmistress's  eye  was  upon  him, 
walk  forward  with  exasperating  noncha- 
lance to  Nancy  Kelly's  and  drop  his  let- 
ters, one  by  one,  into  the  slotl  And 
when  he  felt  in  a  wantonly  aggravating 
mood,  he  heaped  insult  on  insult  by  call- 
ing in  the  slot  after  the  letters,  "  There's 
two  iv  them  letthers  for  Belfast  an'  wan 
for  Letther  kenny.  See  that  ye  send  them 
off  quickly,  Nancy  Kelly,  if  ye  plaise  " — 
the  last  sentence,  being  interpreted,  signi- 
fying, "  I  dar'  an'  defy  ye  to  delay  them, 
Nancy."  Ere  matters  had  got  very  em- 
bittered between  the  postmistress  and  the 
priest's  boy,  she  had  occasionally  ven- 
tured to  question  him  regarding  Father 
Dan's  correspondence.  "  Barney,"  in  her 
smoothest  tones,  "that  letther  I  give  ye 
for  his  reverence  the  other  day  was  from 
furrin  parts,  an'  still  it  wasn't  an  Ameriky 
stamp  was  on  it?"  "That  letther,"  Bar- 
ney said  gravely,  "  was  from  the  Irop'ror 
iv  the  Yalla  Say,^wantin'  to  know  how 
ducks  sould  here  be  the  pair,  bekase  that 
he  was  goin'  to  send  his  youngest  son  to 
Timbuctoo  for  to  dail  in  that  commodity." 
This  uncalled-for  insult  on  Barney's  part 
put  Nancy  on  her  dignity  for  months,  till 
at  length  the  arrival  of  a  letter  with  the 
Rome  postmark  aroused  her  curiosity  so 
that  she  deigned  to  stoop  to  Barney  for 
intelligence.  "  That,"  Barney  coolly  in- 
formed her,  "  was  a  letter  from  no  less  nor 
cur  Holy  Father  himself,  the  Pope  (may 
God  bliss  him  an'  prosper  his  pratie- 
garden),  informin'  Father  Dan  that  the 
En'  of  the  Wurrl'  starts  Chewsday  (Tues- 
day) come  eight  days  in  the  County  Wack- 
low,  an'  that  we  may  expect  it  to  work 
around  here  within  three  weeks  at  the 
fartherest"  Nancy  Kelly  never  after 
that  demeaned  herself  by  questioning 
Barney  on  such  subjects ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  Barney's  sake,  that  he  realized 
his  punishment  as  palpably  as  he  should. 
Barney  Meehan,  too,  had  often  the  cool 
impudence  to  walk  in'  on  the  heels  of 
Jimmy  the  Post,  and  stand  by  till  he  got 
his  portion  of  the  mails ;  and  if,  by  awk- 
ward mismanagement,  Nancy  allowed  him 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  directions  on  other 
letters,  he  made  it  his  business  to  send 
word  to  the  fortunate  parties  "  there  was  a 
letther  lyin'  at  Nancy's  for  them,"  and  so 
had  them  in  upon  the  postmistress  before 
she  had  had  time  to  examine  those  letters 
with  the  leisure  which  she  wished.     He 
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lost  no  opportunity  of  aggravating  Nancy; 
once  she  handed  him  no  less  than  four 
letters,  yet  Barney,  repressing  all  traces 
of  excitement,  merely  remarked  that  he 
thought  "  this  day  might  houl'  up,  an*  be 
a  gran*  hay  day,  if  the  win'  didn't  work 
back  at  twelve,"  slipping  the  letters  into 
his  long  blue  coat  with  as  much  seeming 
carelessness  as  if  he  was  inured  to  the 
receipt  of  extraordinary  mails. 

The  fact  was,  Barney,  who  was  used  to 
dominate,  could  not  bring  his  neck  to 
bend  beneath  any  woman's  nod ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  that  Nancy 
Kelly,  far  from  exacting,  should  bring 
him  homage.  It  was  Greek  and  Greek. 
Nancy  had  the  advantage  in  good  staying 
powers ;  Barney  in  tact.  Where  Nancy 
gave  verbal  expression  to  her  feelings  of 
bitter  animosity,  Barney  merely'  acted  his 
under  the  armor  of  a  Lord  Chesterfield 
politeness ;  and  this  aggravated  Nancy 
more  than  if  he  had  slapped  her  in  the 
face.  He  was  a  very  Machiavel,  was 
Barney,  for  long  enough. 

Only,  at  length,  Nancy  got  him  to 
betray  the  man  that  lurked  behind  the 
skilled  politician.  There  was  a  son  of 
Johnnie  Brodbin's  who  went  to  the  States; 
and,  having  a  taste  for  dabbling  in  water- 
colors,  used  to  decorate  the  envelopes  of 
his  letters  to  Father  Dan  with  a  many- 
colored  eagle  bearing  in  its  beak  a  scroll 
(also  elaborately  variegated  with  colors), 
on  which  the  address  was  elegantly  penned. 
Altogether  this  decorative  envelope  was  a 
work  of  art,  to  us.  But  Barney  was  often 
and  often  puzzled  to  know  why  the  en- 
velope was  disfigured  with  dirt  before  it 
reached  his  hand.  The  problem  was 
unexpectedly  solved  one  day  that  he 
walked  in  and  found  Nancy's  youngest 
sitting  squat  upon  the  floor,  and  amusing 
itself  with  a  recently  arrived  one,  to  keep 
the  baby  quiet  and  out  of  mischief  whilst 
Nancy  went  to  the  well.  Barney  forgot 
his  Lord  Chesterfield  that  day.  Nancy 
retailed  to  the  neighbors  how  Barney 
Meehan  ferociously  snatched  the  letter 
out  of  the  innocent  child's  hand  as  if  he 
would  like  to  stick  it  to  the  heart ;  and 
how,  towards  herself,  he  behaved  like 
"  an  onnatural,  oncultivated  bear."  And 
after  that  the  strained  relations  that  had 
hitherto  existed  attained  a  tension  that 
was  too  acute  to  last  And,  daily,  thence- 
forward, N?incy  Kelly  was  getting  more 


and  more  provoking.  She  met  Barney's 
complaints  with  unkind  jests  or  cruel 
sneers.  He  threatened  her  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  Church,  of  which,  as  Priest's 
Boy,  he  was  a  humble  representative, 
and  vowed  to  bring  down  upon  her  head 
the  vengeance  of  Father  Dan.  But,  to 
Barney's  utter  consternation,  she,  with 
reckless  temerity,  snapped  her  fingers — 
snapped  her  fingers  1 — and  said,  "  That 
for  both  ye  an'  Father  Dan  1"  The  grass 
did  not  grow  under  Barney's  heels  whilst 
he  went  home  to  Father  Dan  with  this  bit 
of  intelligence.  Father  Dan  helped  him- 
self generously  from  his  snuff-box  when 
Barney  had  unburthened,  and  he  said, 
**  Barney,  Nancy  Kelly's  past  prayin'  for, 
I  see."  "  But,"  said  Barney,  in  alarm, 
**  aren't  ye  goin'  to  punish  her  as  she 
desarves  ?"  **  Indeed,  and  I  am  that, 
Barney.  Take  a  snuff.  I  mean  to  leave 
her  to  the  torments  of  her  own  conscience." 
Barney  quitted  Father  Dan  in  a  towering 
wrath;  for  he  knew  right  well  Nancy 
Kelly  had  not  got  a  conscience.  "  If 
ivery  varago  in  the  parish  takes  to  snap- 
pin'  their  fingers  at  both  iv  us,  it  'ill  be 
yer  desarts,"  he  angrily  impressed  on  the 
priest. 

Barney  next  threatened  to  invoked  upon 
Nancy  the  powers  of  "  The  Postmaster 
Gineral."  But  Nancy  brazenly  laughed 
this  threat  to  scorn  ;  Barney  did  not  know 
that  gentleman's  address  ;  and,  besides, 
even  if  he  did,  if  Barney  Meehan  had  the 
impidence  to  dhrop  a  letter  containing 
barefaced  insinuations  about  herself,  she 
would  light  the  fire  with  said  letter,  and 
then  she  would  '*  just  like  to  see  him  " 
dare  to  darken  her  door  with  his  forbid- 
din'  countenance  after. 

Barney  was  checkmated.  He  tried  to 
stir  up  sedition  against  Nancy,  talked 
treason,  all  around.  Finally,  when  he 
thought  he  had  the  country  rife  for  it,  he 
went  to  Ned  Carrabin's  wake  of  Glen 
Coagh  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
With  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  of 
those  old  wiseacres,  let-well-enough-alone 
creatures,  who  exist  in  every  parish, 
Barney  here  found  that  he  had  the  coun- 
try with  him.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed 
that  six  men  selected,  with  Barney  Meehan 
as  spokesman,  should  wait  upon  Nancy 
Kelly  after  Mass  on  Sunday,  and  respect- 
fully and  firmly  state  their  grievances  and 
demand  redress.     In   case   of  the  non- 
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success  of  the  embassy,  or  in  case  that — 
as  many  were  pessimistic  enough  to  con- 
jecture— the  ambassadors  were  repelled 
with  assault,  insult,  and  contumely,  it 
was  not  exactly  clear  to  them  what  would 
be  the  subsequent  procedure;  but  the 
people  were  given  the  distinct  impression 
that  something  awful  would  follow,  pos- 
sibly even  (it  was  hinted)  John  the  Tailor, 
who  constituted  himself  Barney's  lieuten- 
ant on  the  occasion,  would  himself  order 
in  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  post- 
age-stamps, and  deprive  Nancy  Kelly  of 
every  vestige  of  her  trade.  Barney  was 
elated ;  he  had  not  dreamt  there  was  so 
much  genuine  and  admirable  spirit  in  the 
parish  ;  and  he  gave  John  the  Tailor  and 
his  fellow-conspirators  to  understand  that 
they  were  the  stuff  heroes  were  made  of. 

Poor  Barney  had  not  allowed  for  the 
pot-valor  which  he  should  have  known 
always  sets  in  at  social  gatherings.  Next 
morning,  heroes,  alack  1  were  literally 
tripping  over  each  other  to  see  who  would 
be  first  to  divulge  the  conspiracy  to 
Nancy.  John  the  Tailor,  who  Barney 
thought  should  have  flourished  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  and  borne  a  lance  in 
brave  but  hopeless  causes,  was  first  And 
when  Barney  himself,  in  the  timid  mood 
that  will  possess  the  greatest  and  most 
daring  of  men  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
crisis,  called  on   Nancy  that  day  for  his 


letter,  his  breath  was  taken  away  when 
Nancy,  looking  him  full  in  the  eye,  said, 
with  that  awful  calm  that  precedes  a  tor- 
nado, •'  Barney  Meehan,  I'm  toul'  ye  wor 
at  Ned  Blake's  wake  las*  night  V  Bar- 
ney could  only  gasp.  Nancy  waited  long 
enough  to  let  her  dire  meaning  sink  into 
his  soul.  Then  she  said,  speaking  with 
deep  and  deliberate  emphasis,  "  Barney, 
ye're  a  swindlin*  imposthor  an'  an  intcr- 
ferin'  blaguard  !" — and  she  still  followed 
him  with  her  terrible  eye,  as  he,  dum- 
founded,  slunk  out  of  the  door. 

On  the  Sunday  after,  Barney,  finding 
his  nerves  fairly  well-strung  again,  de- 
scended upon  the  boys  when  they  had 
gathered,  before  Mass,  outside  the  chapel 
gate.  He  teemed  upon  them  the  bitter 
vials  of  his  wrath,  and  denounced  them 
as  "  crawlers,"  rolling  the  word  with 
diabolic  relish  on  his  tongue — **  Yez  is 
cr-r-rawlers,"  he  said,  "  cr-r-rawlers,  an' 
yez  'ill  niver  be  anything  but  cr-r-rawlers  1 
An'  you,  John  the  Tailor" — the  pinch- 
faced  John  winced — "  you're  the  prr-rince 
iv  cr-r-rawlers  1" 

But,  storm  at  the  people  as  he  might, 
and  cow  them  as  he  might — and  did — he 
had  to  confess  to  himself  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart  that  he  feared— ^<ir^//— to 
meet  Nancy  Kelly's  cruel  eye  and  return 
her  defiant  glance. 

Poor  Barney's  spirit  was  broken. 
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Boston:    A    Guide-Book.     By    Edward    M. 

Bacon.    Illustrated.    Ginn   &  Co.,  Boston.    4''av7 

in.  198  paRes. 
in  extremely  compact  form  and  with  an 
arrangement  which  is  original  and  convenient, 
Mr.  Bacon  has  put  together  here  a  great 
amount  of  useful  information  about  Boston 
and  its  suburbs.  The  book  contains  every- 
thing that  might  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
guide-books,  and  in  addition  many  personal, 
historical,  and  antiquarian  facts.  A  notice- 
able feature  is  the  collection  of  colored  maps, 
while  the  numerous  diagrams  in  the  book  are 
convenient  and  clear. 

City  Temple  Sermons      By  R.J.  Campbell, 

M.A.     The    Fleming    H.   Revell  Co.,  New  Vork. 

5xSi'4in.    286  pages.    $1,  net. 

Every  now  and  then  there  appears  upon  the 

scene  a  new  preacher  of  real  power  whose 

^s  are  so  different  from  those  of  past 


preachers  as  to  cause  the  thoughtful  observer 
to  reconsider  the  popular  conceptions  of  the 
secret  of  pulpit  success.  Such  a  preacher  is 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Parker,  of 
the  City  Temple  of  London.  He  is  as  different 
from  his  predecessor  as  the  still,  small  voice 
was  from  the  whirlwind  which  preceded  it. 
In  the  pulpit  he  is  extremely  quiet.  He  is 
said  hardly  to  raise  his  voice  above  a  conver- 
sational pitch.  Hisgestures  are  few  and  simple. 
He  possesses  none  of  tliat  power  of  passion 
which  enabled  Mr.  Beecher  to  sweep  a  con- 
gregation off  its  feet  in  spite  of  itself.  His 
sermons  do  not  scintillate  with  sparks,  as  did 
those  of  his  own  predecessor.  They  are  not 
opalescent  with  hidden  colors  as  were  the  best 
sermons  of  Phillips  Brooks.  In  short,  they 
are  in  no  sense  what  could  be  called  great 
sermons.  And  yet  great  audiences  listen  to 
them  and  go  away  satisfied ;  and  large  circles 
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of  readers  wUl  find  interest  because  they  will 
find  life  in  them  in  their  printed  form.  For  Mr. 
Campbell  possesses  a  vital  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  his  sermons  are  a  revelation  of  the 
life  which  is  hidden  with  God  and  so  possess  a 
power  to  impart  that  life  to  others.  They  are 
simple  and  sincere  expressions  of  a  real 
religious  life.  As  such  they  are  well  worth 
reading  at  home  by  those  who  fail  to  get  in 
other  ways  the  religious  ministry  which  they 
need  ;  and  well  worth  the  attentive  reading  of 
ministers,  who  will  study  theology,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  rhetoric  in  vain  if  they  do  not 
also  study  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  art 
of  giving  to  religion  a  simple  and  sympathetic 
expression.  For  theology,  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  rhetoric  are  only  tools,  ana  tools  are 
absolutely  useless  witnout  the  power  to  use 
them.  The  power  of  the  preacher  is  religion. 
How  much  religion  can  do  if  it  is  simple  and 
genuine,  although  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  provided  its  tools  are  simple,  this  volume 
of  sermons  illustrates. 

Crises  of  the  Christ  (The).  By  G.  Campbell 
Morgan.  D.D.  The  Flerainff  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
Yor£    5%x9in.    477  pages.    >2.  net. 

This  is  to  us  a  disappointing  volume.  Its  con- 
ception is  excellent ;  it  aims  to  treat  seven  criti- 
cal epochs  in  the  life  of  Christ— the  birth,  the 
baptism,  the  temptation,  the  transfiguration, 
the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascen- 
sion. And  Dr.  Morgan  has  abilities  which 
peculiarly  fit  him  to  treat  these  experiences  in 
a  practical  and  spiritual  manner.  His  insight 
into  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Scripture  and  his 
application  of  it  to  human  experience  amount 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  genius.    But  of  that 

fenius  this  volume  affords  little  indication, 
[is  method  is  not  interpretative,  but  exegeti- 
cal  and  theological.  And  in  exegesis  and  the- 
ology Dr.  Morgan  is  not  strong.  He  revels 
in  the  wondrous,  the  miraculous,  the  super- 
natural. He  lays  on  the  merely  marvelous  a 
stress  which  the  New  Testament  never  lays 
on  it.  The  miraculous  birth  **  must  be  received, 
or  else  the  whole  superstructure  of  Christianity 
totters  and  falls."  It  is  perilous,  it  is  unspirit- 
ual,  and  it  is  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospels  themselves  to  make  the  whole 
superstructure  of  Christianity  depend  upon  a 
historic  fact  referred  to  in  only  two  of  the 
Gospel  narratives,  and  never  by  Christ  him- 
self. The  ascension  of  Christ  is  the  ascension 
of  his  physical  body  into  heaven—**  He  in 
bodily  form  has  passed  into  heaven  " — so  that 
in  his  case,  apparently,  fiesh  and  blood  have 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  author 
invents  portents  and  wonders,  or,  perhaps  we 
.should  say,  surmises  them.  "  Men  have  to 
learn,  to  study,  to  go  through  processes  of 
training  to  obtain  what  He  possessed  without 
these  processes."  "  I  strenuously  hold  that 
He  was  perfect  in  physical  form  and  propor- 
tion." He  was  pertect  as  a  carpenter  at  his 
father's  bench.  "Every  piece  of  work  that 
Jesus  did  in  physical  strength,  under  the  con- 
trol of  spiritual  mtelligence,  was  perfect  work." 
To  make  his  meaning  clear  the  author  com- 
pares Jesus  as  a  worker  in  wood  with  **  Stradi- 
varius,  the  great,  and  may  it  not  be  said,  the 
only  maker  of  the  violin."    All  this  is  extra- 


Scriptural  ;  may  be  true ;  May  be  false ;  is 
certainly  fanciful  and  certainly  not  important 
Practical  bearing  on  spiritual  experience  it 
has  none.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  is  a  great 
preacher ;  but  he  is  not  a  great  exegete  nor  a 
great  theologian. 

Interference  of  Patricia  (The).  By  Lilian 
Bell.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  BMton.  5x^  in.  156 
pages.    >1J0.    -•  •» 

This  is  a  not  very  probable  tale  in  which  the 
daughter  of  a  supposed  Denver  corruptionist 
thwarts  all  his  plans,  eives  honest  men  their 
own,  and  rewards  hersdf  by  marrying  a  titled* 
Englishman,  hated  by  her  father  chiefly 
because  he  wears  a  watch-bracelet. 

John  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  as  School- 
masten.  By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  Illustrated. 
The  Palma  Co.,  Bo:iton.  5^^x7*4  in.  95  pages.  %\, 
In  this  slight  but  readab^i  book,  Miss  Gould^ 
tells  in  an  interesting  v;ay  about  the  experi- 
ence, as  school  teachers,  of  John  Adams  and 
Daniel  Webster.  There  is  not  a  litUe  per- 
sonal information  about  the  two  men  which 
will  be  entirely  new  to  most  readers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  on  almost  every  page  the 
contrast  between  educational  conditions  fifty 
and  one  hundred  years  ago  and  the  conditions 
of  modem  school-nouses  and  teaching. 

Miracles  and  Supernatural  Religion.  By 
James  Morris  Whiton,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  4»4x6»i  in.  144  pages.  75c.,  net- 
In  the  view  of  the  author,  while  God*s  agency 
in  nature  may  be  recognized  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  God  is  always  equally  in  Nature, 
controlling  and  directing  it.  A  miracle  there- 
fore is  not  an  interference  with  Nature ;  it  is 
not  an  exceptional  control ;  it  is  simply  an 
incident  which  causes  men  to  perceive  that 
direction  and  control  which  is  never  absent. 
The  supernatural  therefore  is  not  extraor- 
dinary or  episodical.  It  is  simply  the  spiritual. 
This  conception,  as  our  author  points  out,  is 
as  old  as  Genesis,  which  sees  in  the  rainbow 
a  witness  to  God's  perpetual  presence  in  the 
succession  of  the  seasons.  "  The  presence  of 
God  in  his  world  was  thus  to  be  evinced  by 
his  regular  sustentation  of  its  natural  order, 
rather  than  by  irregular  occurrences,  such  as 
the  deluge,  in  seeming  contravention  of  it.** 
The  Oudook  hardly  needs  to  add  that  this 
general  view  is,  in  our  judgment,  sustained 
alike  by  a  sound  science  and  a  reverent  the- 
ology. We  might  take  exception  to  some 
of  Ur.  Whi ton's  interpretations  of  specific 
miracles ;  but  the  j^eneral  principle  that  they 
are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  and  forces  of 
Nature — laws  and  forces  which  we  can  use, 
and  which  we  may  therefore  well  believe  that 
God  can  use  in  ways  beyond  our  understand- 
ing— appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  modem 
thought  to  be  indisputable.  The  book  will  be 
useful  to  persons  who  are  more  familiar  with 
modern  science  than  with  modem  theology, 
and  are  therefore  perplexed  how  to  harmonize 
their  scientific  ana  their  religious  thinking. 

Novels,    Poems,   and    Memories   of   Charles 

Kingsley.     (Library   Edition.)     Westward    Hoi 

In  J  vols.    J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.    5V«x8 

in.    463paKet. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  satisfactory 

qualities  of  this  edition.    Our  only  criticism 
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is  the  excess  to  which  the  fad  of  ragged 
(decided)  edges  has  been  carried.  "West- 
ward Ho!"  will  always  remain  Kingslej^'s 
greatest  romance  and  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical novels  in  the  English  language. 

On  Special  Assignment.  By  Samuel  Travers 
Clover.  Illustrated.  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co., 
Boston.    5x7',^  in.    307  pages.    $1,  net. 

Partnership  in  Magic  (A).  By  Charles  Bat- 
tell  Loomis.  Illustrated.  The  Lowthrop  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston.    5x7\4  in.    270  pages.    $1,  net. 

A  fantastic  mingling  of  the  magic  and  the  real. 
The  fun  is  contagious  and  will  amuse  the 
boys,  for  whom  the  story  is  written. 

Railway  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  By 
Balthasar  Henry  Meyer,  Ph.D.  (The  Citizen^s 
Library.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    329  pages.    $IJS,  net. 

This  compact  and  colorless  summar)'  of  Ameri- 
'can  railway  legislation  and  adjudication  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  and  spirited  argument  for 
the  passage  of  the  Cullom  bill  to  give  the 
inter-State  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
say  what  rates  are  reasonable.  Its  present 
power  to  declare  existing  rates  unreasonable, 
the  author  rightiy  contends,  is  a  mockery  of 
real  authority,  as  the  roads  may  change  the 
condemned  rate  ever  so  little,  and  other 
months  or  years  of  deliberation  may  ensue 
before  another  change  is  ordered.  Mr.  Meyer's 
volume  is  exceptionally  valuable  for  reference 
purposes. 

Reply  to  Hamack  on  the  Essence  of  Christi- 
anity: Lectures  Delivered  in  the  Summer  of 
190X  before  Students  of  all  Faculties  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Greifswald.  By  Herman  Cremer,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition 
by  Bemhard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    268  pages.    $1,  net. 

Harnack*s  book  on  "What  is  Christianity?" 
naturally  called  forth  expressions  of  disap- 
proval trom  those  theologians  who  conceive 
of  Christianity  as  primarily  a  law  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  a  motive  for  a  new  life.  This 
book  is  one  of  these  expressions  of  disap- 
proval. Its  argument  is  vitiated  bjr  its  begin- 
ning from  the  false  dilemma  that  either  Jesus 
was  **  only  a  man,  nothing  else,"  and  tliere- 
fore  in  no  respect  in  his  own  person  a  transla- 
tion of  God  into  human  terms,  or  else  that  he 
was  **  an  irregular  appearance,"  a  superhuman 
being  transported  temporarily  to  earth,  a 
"  God- Man."    This  dilemma  depends  upon  the 

Presupposition  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
etween  the  human  and  divine — a  presupposi- 
tion that  is  purely  gratuitous.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  the  author  in  his  opinion  that  the 
picture  of  Christ  given  in  the  epistle  is  quite 
as  authentic  and  direct  as  that  given  in  the 
synoptic  gospels ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  results  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism, as  the  author  seems  to  think  it  is. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany rrhe).  By  Gilbert  Holland  Montague.  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  V'ork.  5x7*4 in.   143  pages.  $U  net. 

A  compact  and  well-written  defense  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  author  justi- 
fies railroads  in  the  policy  of  discriminating 
between  different  places,  different  industries, 
and  different  individuals,  and  finds  little  that 
is  morally  abhorrent  in  the  contracts  between 


the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination  which 
so  stirred  National  indignation  when  their 
existence  was  disclosed.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
too  much  of  a  scientist  to  attempt  to  deny 
any  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  history  of  his 
client,  and  his  account  of  these  facts  forms  a 
valuable  supplement— and  in  the  main  a  con- 
firmation— of  the  narratives  of  Hudson,  Lloyd, 
and  Miss  Tarbell.  The  latter  half  of  the  vol- 
ume, giving  the  history  of  the  SUndard  Oil 
Company  since  1879,  is  particularly  instructive. 
In  discussing  present  freight  rates  the  author 
most  frankly  sets  forth  the  advantages  pro- 
cured by  the  combination  despite  the  inter- 
State  commerce  law,  and  even  presents  the 
argument  which  justified  the  inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  in  ordering  the  railroads 
to  ship  oil  in  barrels  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
tank-cars.  The  saving  to  the  railroad  from 
the  use  of  tank-cars,  he  admits,  is  not  entirely 
clear,  for  while  the  railroad  does  not  have  to 
take  charge  of  the  loading  and  unloading,  it 
must  ship  the  tank-cars  back  empty,  while 
cars  loaded  with  barrels  can  be  returned 
loaded  with  other  freieht.  For  the  use  of  its 
tank-cars  the  Standara  Oil  Company  receives 
from  the  railroads  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred 
miles.  The  Commission's  order  that  the  roads 
iihould  not  charge  for  the  weight  of  the  barrel, 
but  ship  oil  at  the  same  net  rate  whether  in  bar- 
reb  or  tank-cars,  appears  to  have  been  openly 
disregarded  by  the  roads. 

Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society. 
By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  (The  CitUen'a 
Librarv)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7V% 
in.    49/  pages.    ^1.25,  neL 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

The  Finances  and  Administration  of  Provi- 
dence, 1690-x^.  By  Howard  Kemble  Stokes.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.  6x9»4  in.  4S4 
pages. 

Many  valuable  books  on  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island  have  appeared  within  the  last  two 
years,  but  none  nearly  so  instructive  to  the 

feneral  student  of  history  as  this  volume  of 
)r.  Stokes.  It  is  singular  how  few  good 
municipal  histories  we  have.  Whenever  one 
appears  the  intensive  study  of  the  historv  of  a 
smgle  community  generally  proves  more  illumi- 
natmg  than  more  labored  studies  of  the  history 
of  the  commonwealth  or  the  Nation.  The  his- 
tory of  Providence  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
the  city  has  been  a  center  of  political  life 
since  the  very  beginning  of  our  national  devel- 
opment, and  the  reader  is  able  to  see  as  under  a 
microscope  the  local  workinfi;s  of  most  of  the 
great  economic  movements  which  have  affected 
American  civic  life.  The  main  interest  in  the 
book  is  economic,  and  most  of  its  pages  are 
taken  up  with  questions  of  taxation  and 
finance,  but  the  whole  field  of  civil  administra- 
tion is  covered.  Im|>ortant  sidelights  are 
tlirown  upon  the  question  of  popular  educa- 
tion, which  is  always  inadequately  treated  in 
national  and  commonwealth  histories.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  movement  for  free 
higher  education,  which  gave  the  public  school 
system  its  great  development  at  tne  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  especially  championed  by 
Thomas  Dorr,  the  radical  Democrat  famous 
for  his  part  in  Dorr^s  rebellion. 
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Imperial  Granum  permanently  and  effectually  overcomes 
the  disorders  of  warm  weather  and  teething-  It  is  the  best 
food  during  and  after  weaning.    Trial  size  25c,  at  Prugf^t^is  or  from  m 

Sanipllc,  tritli  copy  of  "  FOiL)D,"  contaiiiing  Hints  on  Cnrt?  of  llabies.  I'KKK 
JOHN  CARLE  &  SOJ4S,  DEPT,  O,  153  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ClTlf 
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20  /ears  aemce  in  the  sanitation  of  siclc'rooma 
and  houae/io/da   tiae   eatab/iahed   t/ie    value   of 

Plattis  Cblorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 

It   is   a   colorless    liquid  without    any  objectional  feature,  which  instantly 
destroys  mal-odors  and  disease  germs.    Each  quart  bottle  will  last  an  a- 
family  a  month,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at  all  druggists  and  high-class  \ 


7ARMOU  rS 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

jfor 

Cottaget  Ca.inp 
or  R^esort 

Annour's  Extract  of  Beef i  or 

ARMOUR'S  BEEF  EXTRACT 
AND  VEGETABLE  TABLETS 


Supplies  in  the  most  convenient  form  die  Concen- 
trated Essence  of  Prime  Beef  for  all  purposes  for 
which  Extract  of  Beef  may  be  employed. 

The  inconvenience  of  meals  en  route  and  the 
shortcomings  of  some  Summer  Hotels  and  Board- 
ing house  tables  have  no  terrors  for  those  who  have  a 
jar  of  Armour's  Beef  Extract  or  a  box  of  Armour's 
Beef  Extract  and  Vegetable  Tablets  at  hand. 

With  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  ontf  can  instantly  prepare  with  either  the 
Extract  or  the  Tablets  a  delicious  and  tempting 
Beef  Tea,  Broth  or  Soup.  It  invigorates,  strength- 
ens, sustains. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  a  one-ounce  jar  of  Beef 
Extract  (this  size  package  is  not  sold  by  the  trade) 
or  a  box  of  1 2  of  the  Tablets  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of 
25  cents. 

Armour  tSL  Company 
CHICA.CO 
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A  Discussion  of  Southern  i^uestions : 

Robert  E.Lee,  Peonage.  Tl:>e  Mulatto  Factor 

A  Picture  of  the  Papal  Conclave 

From  ''John  Inglesant'^ 

^Singerof  the  Night:  The  fVoodcock 

By  Clara  Barrus 

The  Light  That  Cast  No  Shadows 

By  y.  F  Farrell 

Madagascar  Under  French  Rule 

By  Professor  Jean   C.  Br  acq 


"-^  book  of  rare  consolation  " 

The  Otbcr  Room 

By  LYMAH  ABBOiT 

"  Books  which  have  lor  their  purpose  to  cheer  the  heart 
of  man  with  the  assurance  of  immortahty  and  to  give  dig- 
nity to  the  life  of  man  by  linking  it  with  life  eternal,  have 
a  perennial  tinaeliness.    The  eight  chapters  of  this  little 
book  are  studies  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  resur- 
rection of  man,  and  the  life  everlasting.    They  are  pro 
foundly  thoughtful ;  even  more  profoundly  spiritual.    And 
they  are  profoundly  positive,  touching  the  great  central 
fact  of  our  faith,  that  Jesus  Christ  through  his  cesorrection 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  for  all  who  are  in 
him,  and  that  because  he  lives  we  shall  live  also.    There  is 
a  note  of  calm  certainty  in  Dr.  Abbott's  treatment  of  this 
great  theme— a  degree  and  a  kind  of  certainty  that  far 
transcends  the  confidence  of  the  petty  dogmatist." 

—Christian  EvangfUsi. 

$1.00  net  (bj  maU  $1.09) 
Send  a  postal  card  for  a  copy  on  approval 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
Wt  Fourtli  ATcnne                        New  York 

SECOND   EDITION 

The  Ascent 
of  the  Soul 

By  AMORY   H.  BRADFORD 

Moderator  of  the  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches 

$1.50  net  (postage  14c.) 

•*A  deep,  searching,  and  vital  study  of  great 
problems  that  confront  the  individual.** 

—67.  Paul  Dispatch, 

"Presents  the  distinctively  spiritual  aspect 
of  the  subject,  especially  in  its  practical  bear- 
ings, with  noticeable  clearness,  breadth,  candor, 
and  symi^zXhy.^^— Buffalo  Express. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card  order 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

2S7  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Fronn   Grieg 
to   BraKms 

studies  of  5ome  Modern 
Composers  and  their  Art 

By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 

Second  Edition.    %i^o  net  (Postage  tt  cents) 

Pron  tlie  London  Spectator 

"  What  chiefly  strikes  the  reader  in  these  studies  is  the 
prevailing  sanity  of  the  writer.    His  estimates  ...  are 
undistigured  by  gush  or  preciosity.    We  are,  perhaps, 
too  near  any  of  these  [composers]  to  expect  finality  in 
any  of  his  judgments,  but  we  have  nowhere  encountered  in 
contemporary  criticism  a  more  terse  or  lucid  summary  of 
their  dominant  characteristics,  or  a  more  easily  intelligi- 
ble attempt  to  relate  them  to  the  general  evolution  of  the 
art" 

Pron  the  New  York  Times  Satnrday  Review 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  discussion  of  musical 
subjects  so  clear,  so  sane,  so  thoughtful,  and  so  independ- 
ent. ...  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  book, 
charming  in  literary  style,  rich  and  suggestive  in  expres- 
sion as  it  is  acute  in  judgment  and  ampk:  in  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  of  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  higher  forms  of  musical  criticism." 

A  copy  will  be  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card  order 

iH»AimooK  CO.,2WFoBrthAve.NewYork 

"Steadfast  spiritual  vision  " 

Parables  of  Life 

By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 

"  These  are  stories  of  souls.    Under  their  mystical  form 
there  is  a  deep  sense  of  reality.    They  are  penetrative,  faith- 
ful, sincere.    They  touch  with  a  loving  and  reverent  hand 
the  inmost  experiences  of  personal  life.    Here  one  finds 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  one  has  failed  to  understand, 
because  they  be  so  close  to  the  heart,  translated  out  of 
familiarity  into  intimacy.    Poetic  in  conception,  vivid  and 
true  in  imagery,  delicately  clear  and  beautiful  in  diction, 
these  little  pieces  belong  to  Mr.  Mabie's  finest  and  strong- 
est work.    To  read  them  is  to  feel  one's  heart  calmed, 
uplifted,  and  enlarged."— Henry  van  Dyke. 

"  Because  the  world  has  been  told  these  truths  before 
does  not  detract  from  the  charm  with  which  Mr.  Mabie 
has  told  them,  or  lemen  the  debt  to  him  for  putting  old 
wine  into  bottles  of  new  and  crystalline  clearness." 

— iV.  K  Ttmes  Saturday  Review. 

$1.00  net  (by  maU  $1.09) 
Send  a  postal  card  for  a  copy  on  approval 
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In  the  significant  news  of  last 
M«b^ioi«nce  ^^^  ™ob  violence  held  the 

most  conspicuous  place.  The 
most  serious  tragedy  reported  was  that  at 
Danville,  Illinois,  where  a  mob  of  six 
hundred  men,  assembled  to  lynch  a  negro 
criminal  of  the  worst  type,  attacked  other 
negroes  on  the  streets,  one  of  whom  de- 
fended himself  by  firing  at  his  pursuers, 
killing  one  of  their  number,  and  was  for 
this  act  hanged  and  afterwards  burned  upon 
the  public  square.  The  mob  then  made 
a  desperate  assault  upon  the  jail  to  se- 
cure the  criminal — self-confessed — against 
whom  at  was  organized.  The  Sheriff  of 
the  cMHrty,  howerer,  supported  by  his 
deputies  and  the  negro  turnkey,  defended 
the  jail  with  bravery  and  determination, 
firing  into  the  mob  and  wounding  several 
of  its  members.  When  the  mob  was 
thus  taught  that  its  own  members  would 
be  the  victims  of  further  lawlessness,  it 
scattered,  shouting  its  threats  to  lynch 
the  Sheriff  and  his  men.  To  the  credit 
of  Danville,  however,  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  community  indorsed  the 
law's  defenders,  and  not  only  the  Bar 
Association  but  the  Common  Council 
passed  resolutions  commending  the  Sheriff 
(named  Whitlock),  and  the  police  of  the 
city  arrested  nearly  a  score  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mob.  The  saddest  feature  of 
the  whole  affair  is  perhaps  the  fact  that 
the  negro  who  was  hanged  and  burned 
was  a  refugee  from  Evansville,  Indiana, 
who  had  fled,  as  he  hoped,  to  a  place  of 
safety  from  mob  violence.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  tragedy  at  Danville  a  despatch 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  announced  that 
the  mob  which  the  week  before  had 
lynched  a  negro  for  revolting  crime,  while 
he  protested  his  innocence,  had  learned 
that  its  intended  victim  was  alive  and  in 
the  hands  of  officers  of  the  law.  Later 
in  the  week  there  were  other  mobs  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Colo- 


rado, and  Texas,  but  in  no  case  were  their 
intended  victims  injured,  and  in  most 
cases  the  mobs  were  checked  by  the 
vigilance  of  public  officials.  The  most 
encouraging  news  of  the  week  came 
from  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia, 
where  two  negroes  who  had  attempted  to 
assault  a  white  woman  the  week  before 
were  in  just  eight  days*  time  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  hanged — the 
execution  to  take  place  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Editorial  comment  upon  these 
events  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


In  last  week's  Outlook 

_     ^w.  T***  .  t,  1  we   stated   the   facts  re- 

Bookbinders*  Union  ...  .       . 

Retreats  spect  mg  the  issue  raised 

between  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  former  organization  that  the 
Public  Printer  should  expel  a  man  whom 
the  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  had  tried, 
sentenced,  and  expelled  from  its  organi- 
zation. At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
we  said,  "  We  are  not  sorry  to  have  this 
question  raised,  and  we  trust  and  believe 
that  the  President  will  meet  it  squarely 
and  carry  it  through  to  a  final  tiecision." 
The  President  has  done  so.  As  reported 
last  week,  he  ordered  the  reinstatement  of 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  was 
forthwith  reinstated.  The  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  first  threat- 
ened to  strike ;  then  it  asked  that  Miller 
be  suspended  pending  the  discussion  of 
new  charges.  The  threats  of  strike  were 
ignored,  and  the  President  refused  to 
consider  for  a  moment  suspending  Miller. 
He  was  reinstated  and  put  to  work ;  be  is 
now  at  work ;  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Bookbinders  have  not  struck; 
they  have  seen  the  Government  do  exactly 
what  they  at  first  attempted  to  prevent  it 
from  doing ;  they  are  working  under  Mr. 
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Miller  as  assistant  foreman;  and  they 
are  not  attempting  to  discriminate  against 
him  or  in  any  way  to  contravene  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  President  as 
reported  by  us  last  week.  The  Presi- 
dent has  directed  every  department  in  all 
cases  of  employment  of  labor  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
he  has  enunciated.  The  incident  has  a 
double  value.  When  an  unjust  demand 
is  made  upon  the  Goveniment,  backed 
by  a  supposed  large  constituency,  and 
is  met  with  a  frank,  open,  courageous, 
but  not  combative  declaration  that  the 
Government  will  not  concede  to  the  unjust 
demand,  nor  compromise  with  it,  nor 
evade  it,  nor  deal  with  it  diplomatically, 
but  will  simply,  squarely  refuse  conces- 
sion to  it,  justice  wins  a  speedy  and 
decisive  victory.  We  believe  that  the 
incident  no  less  indicates  what  would  be 
the  effect  if  private  employers  would  meet 
the  unjust  demands  of  labor  unions  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  would  insist,  in  the  words 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion's report,  quoted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  second  of  the  two  letters  reported 
by  us  last  week, "  that  no  person  shall  be 
refused  employment  or  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  non-membership  in  any  labor 
organization,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  or  interference  with 
any  employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any 
labor  organization,  by  members  of  such 
organization."  The  President's  course  in 
this  matter  will,  we  believe,  win  him  new 
respect  from  the  country  at  large,  includ- 
ing all  the  better  class  of  workingmen 
both  within  and  without  the  labor  unions. 


In  Chicago  the  sympathetic 
LabS^iS^e.  features  of  the  great  Kel- 
logg Switchboard  Company 
strike  have  been  abandoned  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  trade-union  leaders,  and  the 
conflict  has  settled  down  to  a  test  of 
endurance  between  the  company  and  its 
striking  employees.  The  company  offers 
to  take  back  all  the  employees  whose 
places  it  has  not  filled,  and  conduct  an 
"  open  shop,"  making  no  discrimination 
between  union  and  non-union  men :  but  the 
strikers  insist  that  they  shall  all  be  taken 
back  in  a  body,  and  that  no  one  shall  be 
employed  who  refuses  to  join  their  unions. 


In  Alabama  the  threatened  miners'  strike, 
involving  thirteen  thousand  men,  has  been 
averted  by  arbitration,  Judge  Gray,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Com- 
mission, being  chosen  as  umpire — ^both 
sides  confiding  in  his  fairness.  In  most 
of  the  minor  strikes  the  desire  for  peace 
seems  to  be  gaining,  particularly  among 
the  unions,  the  members  of  which  are 
becoming  convinced  that  they  have  in 
many  cases  tried  to  push  too  far  the 
advantages  given  them  by  the  business 
prosperity,  and  the  universal  employ- 
ment and  stronger  rganization  of  labor 
accompanying  it.  The  new  strike  in  the 
building  trades  in  Pittsburg  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  lockout — the  employers'  association 
having  assumed  the  aggressive  and  sym- 
pathetically stopped  all  building  work  in 
order  to  bring  one  of  the  unions  to  terms. 
In  New  York  City  another  union — the 
Hoisting  Engineers' — has  accepted  the 
Employers'  Association's  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  Housesmiths'  and  Bridge - 
men's  Union,  which  is  able  to  stop  all 
work  on  buildings  in  which  structural 
iron  is  used,  still  rejects  the  plan,  and 
most  of  the  minor  building  trades  unions 
stand  with  it  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  this  union  opposed  the  arbi- 
tration plan  and  thus  supported  its  indicted 
walking  delegate  Parks  as  against  its 
president,  a  representative  of  this  paper 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  union 
when  its  thirty-five  hundred  members  were 
called  together  to  answer  the  "  final  ulti- 
matum "  of  the  Employers'  Association. 
Inquiry  among  the  throng  of  assembling 
members  soon  developed  the  fact  that 
Parks  was  the  accepted  leader,  and  that 
few  of  his  followers  believed  the  charges 
of  corruption  brought  against  him.  Even 
those  who  did  not  stoutly  assert  their 
conviction  that  he  was  entirely  innocent, 
declared  that  he  was  certainly  innocent  of 
defrauding  the  Union  of  the  two  thousand 
dollars  given  to  settle  the  ^tna  Iron 
Works  strike,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  first  indictment  This  money,  they 
said,  was  turned  over  to  the  Union,  and  a 
diamond  pin  presented  to  Parks  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services.  Parks,  they  all 
declared,  had  given  the  Union  its  strength, 
and  under  his  leadership  in  six  years 
wages  had  been  advanced  from  $2.50  a 
day  to  $4.50.  As  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  employers'  plan  of  arbitration  there 
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appeared  to  be  more  division  of  sentiment, 
but  the  members  generally  criticised  the 
plan  because  it  prevented  the  "  business 
agents  *'  (the  walking  delegates)  of  the 
unions  from  presenting  the  grievances  of 
the  union,  and  provided  for  the  employ- 
ment of  non-union  men  when  the  unions 
could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  force  to  do 
the  work.  Mr.  Parks  himself  contended 
that  the  folly  of  the  employers'  plan  from 
the  workmen's  standpoint  was  proven  by 
the  first  decision  of  the  new  arbitration 
board,  which  had  awarded  the  plasterers' 
helpers  but  $2.75  a  day,  whereas  their 
union  had  previously  gained  from  many 
employers  $3.50.  The  decision  to  reject 
the  employers'  plan  was  made  with  appar- 
ent unanimity,  and  the  prolonged  tie-up 
seems  no  nearer  settlement  than  a  fort- 
night ago. 

The  crisis  in  Chicago 
Tr.«i:n''lur«,n   traction  affairs   did    not 

develop  on  August  1,  as 
expected,  but  instead  a  truce  until  Novem- 
ber 30  next  was  arranged,  the  City  Council 
extending  until  that  date  all  expiring 
franchise  rights  in  the  streets.  Some  of 
the  Chicago  street  railway  franchises 
clearly  expired  on  July  30  last,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  contention  of  the  city  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  grants  of  the  com- 
panies terminated  or  were  terminable  at 
that  time.  As  to  many  streets,  however, 
the  companies  claim  rights  for  more  than 
half  a  century  yet  under  authority  of  the 
so-called  ninety-nine-year  act  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature  in  1865.  The  act  in 
question  purported  to  extend  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Chicago,  and  in  fact  against 
their  protest,  franchise  rights  which  origi- 
nally had  been  granted  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  a  period  of  only  twenty-five  years. 
The  people  of  Chicago  have  always 
refused  to  recognize  this  act  as  binding 
upon  them.  They  have  questioned  its 
legality,  and  its  sufficiency  for  practical 
operating  purposes,  if  legal.  In  the  re- 
cent agitation  over  franchise  renewals  it 
has  been  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle 
of  local  public  policy  that  the  companies, 
as  part  consideration  for  any  new  grants 
they  may  obtain,  must  agree  to  waive  all 
claim  of  rights  under  the  so-called  ninety- 
nine-year  act.  Last  winter  negotiations 
over  franchise  renewals  were  broken  oflf 


by  the  companies  because  of  the  city's 
insistence  on  the  waiver  clause.  Since 
then  one  of  the  companies — the  City 
Railway — has  manifested  a  disposition  to 
concede  the  public  demand  for  a  waiver 
of  claims  under  the  ninety-nine-year  act, 
but  the  other  company — the  Union  Trac- 
tion— which  was  recently  put  in  the  hands 
of  receivers  appointed  by  Judge  Gross- 
cup,  assumed  a  much  more  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  city,  and  has  relied  on  the 
court  and  the  ninety-nine-year  act  foi 
protection.  In  response  to  a  petition  of 
the  receivers  for  instructions.  Judge 
Grosscup  set  a  date  for  a  hearing  on  this 
act,  but  to  this  hearing  the  city  refused  to 
be  a  party,  as  it  desires  a  settiement  by- 
negotiation,  without  adjudication,  and  pre- 
fers, if  adjudication  shall  be  necessary,  to 
litigate  particular  phases  of  the  question 
as  they  arise.  After  an  ex  parte  argu- 
ment.  Judge  Grosscup,  in  a  letter  to  the 
receivers  which  he  said  did  not  have  the 
force  of  a  judicial  opinion,  expressed 
a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  ninety-nine- 
year  act,  and  instructed  the  receivers  not 
to  suffer  any  interference  after  July  30 
with  the  property  under  their  control. 
Judge  Grosscup  did  not,  however,  pass 
on  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
ninety-nine- year  act,  nor  the  extent  of  its 
application.  The  city  contends  that  the 
ninety-nine-year  act,  if  valid,  applies  to 
but  very  few  lines,  and  even  on  these 
authorizes  propulsion  by  animal  power 
only,  being  by  its  terms  "  An  Act  in  Rela- 
tion to  Horse  Railways."  For  that  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  the  act  would  be 
inadequate  for  the  present  purposes  of 
the  companies.  On  petition  of  the  re- 
ceivers. Judge  Grosscup  issued  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  restraining  the  city  au- 
thorities from  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  lines  after  July  30, 
and  the  question  of  making  that  injunc- 
tion permanent  was  set  for  hearing  on 
July  27.  Before  that  date,  however,  an 
attorney  representing  the  receivers  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  city  on  the  question  of  renewals, 
and  on  that  representation  the  court  hear- 
ing was  postponed  until  November  30. 
Chicago's  contest  with  its  traction  interests 
is  full  of  significance  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, and^the  outcome  will  be  awaited  with 
interest.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  contest 
of  this  kind  in   which  the  Mayor  and 
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Aldermen  are  truly  representative  of  pub- 
lic interests,  as  is  the  case  in  Chicago 
to-day. 

The  massive  bulletin  on 
Jtr,tTr^.;r.  "Street  and  .Electnc  Rail- 
•  ways  just  issued  by  the 
Census  OflBce  shows  that  during  the  twelve 
years  between  1890  and  1902  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  street  railroads 
more  than  doubled,  the  track  mileage  of 
the  roads  nearly  trebled,  and  the  capitali- 
zation of  the  companies  increased  five- 
fold.. It  is  the  last-named  fact  that  is 
startling.  The  street  railway  securities 
now  outstanding  aggregate  over  two  bill- 
ion dollars,  and  the  companies  are  earn- 
ing five  per  cent  interest  on  almost  the 
entire  amount  The  magnitude  of  the 
sum  involved  is  almost  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  imagination.  A  century  ago  the 
estimated  value  of  all  the  houses,  lands, 
and  slaves  in  the  country  was  barely  one- 
third  of  the  present  values  of  street-car 
securities  alone.  Of  course  this  contrast 
does  not  imply  that  there  has  been  any 
such  increase  in  the  real  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  The  receipts  of  street-car  com- 
panies (1247,000,000  a  year)  came  chiefly 
from  people  who  must  spend  ten  cents 
daily  and  nearly  an  hour's  time  in  going 
to  and  from  their  work,  while  a  century 
ago  men  went  to  and  from  their  work 
with  no  expenditure  in  money  and  little 
in  time.  But  to  the  owners  of  the  securi- 
ties the  wealth  is  as  real  as  any  which 
existed  a  century  ago.  No  great  business 
in  the  country  has  been  anything  like  so 
profitable,  for  in  none  has  capitalization 
so  far  exceeded  investment  and  yet  divi- 
dends kept  pace  with  capitalization.  The 
present  census  bulletin  unfortunately  re- 
ports a  "'cost  of  construction"  nearly 
equal  to  the  capitalization,  but  it  states 
in  the  text  that  these  figures  are  worth- 
less, as  companies  were  likely  to  report 
the  amount  of  securities  issued  as  the 
cost  of  construction.  *  How  far  they 
usually  are  from  representing  the  cost 
of  construction  is  evident  to  the  dose 
observer  of  the  tables  themselves.  The 
average  "  cost  of  construction  "  for  the 
entire  country  is  given  as  $96,000  a  mile. 
In  New  Jersey  it  is  set  at  $148,000  a  mile. 
But  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  presence 
of  the  great  city  of  Boston  might  lead  us 
to  expect  a  still  higher  figure,  the  average 


cost  of  construction  is  put  at  only  $39,000 
a  mile,  or  about  a  third  of  the  general 
rate.  The  difference,  oi  course,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  corpo- 
ration laws  have  attempted  to  restrict 
capitalization  to  the  amount  at  capital 
actually  invested.  But  even  in  Massachu- 
setts the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
has  more  than  onee  criticised  the  street 
railway  cohipanies  for  evading  the  laws 
against  overcapitalization,  andhas  declared 
that  a  part  of  their  present  capitalization 
has  been  the*  result  of  "  stock-watering 
pure  and  simple."  If  die  Massachusetts 
Board  has  spoken  in  this  way  of  a  capi- 
talization of  $39,000  a  mile  in  that  SUte, 
what  wordi  would  it  use  to  charaqjterize 
the  capitalization  of  $96,000  a  mile  in  the 
countiy  at  large  ? 

We  are   indebted   to 
'^°Tii!r»ri'"°^   the  New  York  «  Sun  " 

for  the  report  of  ex- 
traordinary judicial  proceedings  in  the' 
State  of  Missouri.  A  railroad  was  sued 
for  damages  and  the  verdict  was  against  it 
The  verdict  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  The  railroad,  however, 
got  three  rehearings,  and  on  the  third  a 
new  trial  was  ordered.  The  second  trial 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $15,000  for  the 
plaintiff.  On  appeal  this  verdict  was  set 
aside,  and,  according  to  the  <<Sun,"  no 
new  trial  was  ordered — an  extraordinary 
result,  which  we  confess  we  do  not  under- 
stand. During  this  long  delay  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Court  had,  <t  isasserted,  been 
entirely  changed  by  the  election  to  its  mem- 
bership of  railroad  attomesrs,  and  the  Court 
was  severely  attacked  by  the  Warrensburg 
"Standard-Herald"  in  an  editorial  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph: 

The  victory  of  the  railroad  has  been  com- 
plete and  the  corruption  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  thorou^.  It  has  reversed  and  stul- 
tified itself  in  this  case  until  no  sane  man  can 
have  any  other  opinion  but  that  the  Judges 
who  concurred  in  the  opinion  dismissing  the 
Oglesby  case  have  been  bought  in  the  interest 
of  the  railroad.  Wh  at  hope  nave  the  ordmary 
citizens  of  Missouri  for  justice  and  equitable 
laws  in  bodies  where  such  ooen  venalitv  b 
practiced?  And  how  long  will  they  stancT it? 
The  corporations  have  long  owned  the  Legis- 
lature ;  now  they  own  the  Suprtine  Court,  and 
the  citizen  who  applies  to  either  for  justice 
against  the  corporation  gets  nothing.  Kube 
Oglesby  and  his  attorney,  Mr.  O.  L.  Houts, 
haVe  made  a  strong  fight  for  justice.  They 
have  not  got  it    The  quivermg  limb  that 
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Rube  left  beneath  the  rotten  freight-car  on 
Independence  Hill,  and  his  blood  that  stained 
the  right-of-way  of  the  soulless  corporation, 
have  been  buried  beneath  the  wise  legal  ver- 
biage of  a  venal  court,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
Juggernaut  will  continue  to  grind  out  men's 
lives,  and  a  crooked  court  will  continue  to 
refuse  them  and  their  relatives  damages,  until 
the  time  comes  when  Missourians,  irrespective 
of  politics,  rise  up  in  their  might  and  slav  at 
the  ballot-box  the  corporation-bought  law- 
makers of  the  State. 

The  editor  of  the  Warrensburg  "  Stand- 
ard-Herald," and  another  editor  who  had 
reprinted  this  editorial »  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
proceedings  for  contempt,  were  refused 
any  opportunity  to  prepare  a  defense,  and 
were  fined,  Mr.  Shepherd  five  hundred 
dollars  and  costs,  Mr.  Cundiff,  the  other 
editor,  on  consideration  of  an  apology 
and  a  retraction  dictated  by  the  Court,  a 
nominal  fine  of  one  dollar  and  costs,  he 
protesting  publicly  that  if  he  had  the 
money  to  pay  the  fine  or  the  physical 
strength  tq  endure  the  imprisonment  he 
would  not  sign  the  documen  t.  The  amount 
of  Mr.  Shepherd's  fine  was  at  once  raised 
by  public  subscription  within  Warrens- 
burg, and  his  release  was  secured.  The 
contempt  proceedings  made  the  "  Standard- 
Herald"  a  part  of  the  public  records, 
which  gave  every  newspaper  in  the  State 
the  privilege  of  publishing  it,  and  many  of 
them  have  done  so.  Judge  Gantt,  who 
has  carried  these  contempt  proceedings  to 
this  consummation,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
against  District  Attorney  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
oi  St.  Louis.  The  basis  of  his  claim  for 
nomination  may  be  guessed  from  his 
statement  that  "  there  is  no  boodling  in 
Missouri." 

The  press  ought  to  be 
^to'po.^Hr'  very  cautious  about 
Autocrmtic  Powtrs  ?  bringing  charges  of  cor- 
ruption or  incompetence 
against  the  courts.  Such  charges  never 
should  be  preferred  except  in  the  most 
serious  cases,  and  never  without  adequate 
evidence  to  sustain  them ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  courts  should  be  very 
cautious  about  using  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  they  are  equipped, 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  raise  a  just 
suspicion  that  those  powers  are  used 
under  the  impulse  of  personal  passion,  to 
wreak  a  personal  revenge,  or  to  serve  a 


personal  interest.  The  reason  why  the 
people  have  given  the  courts  very  great 
powers  to  punish  for  contempt  is  in  order 
to  secure  public  respect  for  the  courts. 
No  one  either  in  Missouri  or  out  of  it  will 
imagine  that  Judge  Gantt's  proceedings 
in  this  case,  if  they  are  correctly  reported 
by  the  New  York  **  Sun,"  will  have  any 
effect  to  promote  respect  for  the  tribu- 
nals of  Missouri.  His  course  will  haveJ 
directly  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  because* 
there  are  American  judges  who  are  capa- 
ble of  such  proceedings  as  this  that  meti 
who  are  by  no  means  radicals,  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  assault  upon  the  judiciary, 
who  believe  that  its  powers  should  be 
rather  enlarged  than  diminished  in  order 
to  meet  the  more  complicated  exigencies 
of  our  modern  civilization,  believe  that 
their  power  to  punish  by  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings for  contempt  of  court  should  be 
very  largely  reduced.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  law  so  changed  that  any  man 
arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  for  an  act 
not  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  and  during  judicial  proceedings, 
should  have  a  right  to  demand  trial  by  jury 
before  another  and  an  impartial  tribunal. 
It  is  not  safe,  and  therefore  it  is  not  right, 
to  leave  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  hazard  involved  in 
conferring  such  autocratic  powers  upon 
judges  of  varied  mental  and  moral  caliber 
as  are  conferred  by  the  equity  powers 
which  our  courts  have  inherited  through 
English  precedents. 


Advocacy  of  Advocates  of  t!ie  propo- 
Bniarfement  of  the  sition  to  enlarge  the  Erie 

Erte  Canal  (^^^^j  50  as  to  make  it 
suitable  for  the  use  of  thousand-ton 
barges  met  at  a  banquet  in  Utica  last 
week  on  Tuesday.  The  speeches  of  the 
evening  were  largely  devoted  to  meeting 
the  objections  which  had  been  raised  in 
the  gathering  of  anti-canal  men  in  Roches- 
ter the  preceding  week,  At  the  Roches- 
ter meeting,  it  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers,  the  vastness  of  the  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  in  enlarging  the  canal 
was  picturesquely  stated  in  comparison 
with  the  educational expensesof  the  State. 
At  the  Utica  meeting  State  Senator  Town- 
send  presented  the  expense  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  proposed  sum,  $101,- 
000,000,  which   it  is  proposed  to   raise, 
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when  spread  over  the  entire  State  and 
carried  through  a  series  of  years,  "  would 
not  weigh  much  heavier  on  the  average 
farmer  of  the  country  than  the  annual  tax 
upon  his  dog."  Comparing  the  present 
wealth  of  the  State  with  the  wealth  at 
the  time  the  canal  was  first  undertaken — 
when  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  was  scarcely  more  than  the  present 
population  of  the  State  of  New  York — the 
outlay  now  proposed  is  less  than  one-third 
of  that  which  the  people  of  the  State  first 
made  for  the  canal.  Emphasis  in  the 
speeches  of  the  evening  was  laid  upon  the 
natural  water  highway  that  exists  in  the 
State,  upon  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
farmers  are  not  merely  competitors  with 
Western  farmers,  but  also,  and  more  espe- 
cially, consumers  of  Western  products,  and 
that  the  present  usefulness  of  canals  is  evi- 
denced by  Canadian  activity  in  improving 
waterways.  As  Senator  Townsend  said, 
the  issue  is  very  simple :  "  Either  the 
Erie  Canal  must  be  enlarged  and  improved 
to  meet  the  modern  demands  of  commerce 
or  it  must  eventually  be  abandoned;  it 
cannot  stand  still." 


Two  important  movements 
impJivemiSt.  ^^^ve  recently  been  under- 
taken in  California  of  special 
significance  and  country- wide  interest.  One 
is  that  of  the  California  Outdoor  Art  League 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  Calave- 
ras Grove  of  Big  Trees,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  lumberman.  Unless  the  Federal 
Government  steps  in  to  take  some  action 
the  country  will  lose  these  forest  giants. 
The  League  has  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  President  Roosevelt's  outspoken  dec- 
laration of  interest  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  the 
likelihood  of  aggressive  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  bodies  like  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association.  The  other 
effort  is  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Mer- 
chants' Association  to  abolish  Chinatown 
and  establish  a  park  on  its  site.  As  the 
result  of  the  Association's  initiative,  a 
"  Mercantile  Joint  Committee,"  represent- 
ative of  various  commercial  interests,  has 
been  formed  to  do  away  with  San  Fran- 
cisco's great  slum.  This  city  has  never 
had  the  problem  of  overcrowded  tene- 
ments, except  among  its  Oriental  popula- 


tion ;  but  this  particular  one  is  compli- 
cated and  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  strange  vices  of  an  Asiatic  popu- 
lation large  enough  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
characteristically  Asiatic  manner.  Pres- 
ident Symmes,  of  the  Merchants*  Associa- 
tion, states  the  problem  thus :  "  We  have 
not  attempted  to  decide  whether  we  have 
the  plague  or  not,  but  we  have  long  known 
the  affliction  of  Chinatown,  and  now  the 
time  seems  opportune  to  get  rid  of  it.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  that  end,  and  the 
more  public-spirited  of  our  newspapers 
are  assisting."  When  we  recall  that 
Chinatown  has  been  generally  condemned 
by  health  boards  the  country  over,  this 
step  is  an  important  one,  not  alone  to 
San  Francisco  and  California,  but  to  the 
health  of  the  United  States. 


A  Woman**  Hotel 


New  York  City  has  now 
redeemed  itself  from  the 
charge  that  a  woman  arriving  in  the  city 
alone  would  be  denied  a  night's  lodging 
in  any  of  its  numerous  hostel ries.  The 
need  of  adequate  provision  for  the  hous- 
ing and  homing  of  the  women  who,  with- 
out family  ties,  are  in  the  metropolis  for 
a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year,  has  at  last 
led  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  -hotel. 
The  visitor  turns  off  Madison  or  Fourth 
Avenue  at  Twenty-ninth  Street.  Between 
the  two  avenues  there  stands  a  large  yellow 
brick  building  in  which  the  scurrj'ing  bell- 
boys, the  ascending  and  descending  eleva- 
tors, and  the  passing  of  men  and  women 
show  no  difference  from  the  subdued  bustle 
in  any  well-equipped  caravansary.  But 
there  is  an  absence  of  cigar  counter  or 
bar,  though  not  of  the  florist's  booth,  the 
desk  where  umbrellas  may  be  bought  or 
loaned,  the  package  counter,  and  the 
stand  of  magazines  and  books.  Upstairs 
the  face  of  Martha  Washington,  for  whom 
the  hotel  is  named,  looks  down  from  the 
walls  of  the  library,  and  the  colonial  style 
is  followed  in  the  buff  and  blue  of  the  large 
dining-hall  and  in  all  the  other  decora- 
tions and  furnishings.  In  the  upper  din- 
ing-room meals  are  not  given  to  outsiders, 
but  here  the  guests  of  the  house  have 
their  regular  seats.  Nor  do  the  meals 
bear  out  the  statement  that  where  only 
women  are  to  be  provided  for  they  are 
never  given  enough  to  eat.  If,  mindful 
of  former  fantastic  attempts  made  to  pro- 
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vide  women  with  a  hotel,  something  be- 
tween a  convent  and  an  orphan  asyium, 
one  inquires  as  to  regulations,  he  is  told 
that  the  hotel  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  save  that  no  men  sleep  under  its 
roof.  Men  may  breakfast  and  sup  and 
visit  there,  however.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ments might  well  make  a  woman  who  has 
suffered  many  things  in  boarding-house 
hall-bedrooms  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
she  looks  at  the  freshness  and  daintiness 
of  the  room,  with  all  its  provisions  for 
comfort  A  hundred  rooms  are  reserved 
for  transients,  five  hundred  for  permanent 
guests,  and  the  demand  that  existed  for 
such  a  hotel  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  though  it  has  been  open  only  since 
March  every  room  is  occupied,  and  the 
waiting  list  numbers  some  three  hundred 
names.  It  would  seem  as  if  another  hotel 
of  the  same  kind  would  not  stand  empty. 
At  all  events,  the  success  of  the  Martha 
Washington  shows  the  need  of  similar 
provision  on  a  simpler  scale  for  women 
of  smaller  means. 


-...«...       ,  ,   Articles  of  incorpora- 

The  Beecher  Memorial    ^.         ,  ,  £i    j 

tion  have  been  filed 
for  an  association  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  a  memorial  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  A  site  for  the 
building  has  already  been  purchased.  It 
is  one  hundred  feel  square,  directly  op- 
posite Plymouth  Church,  on  Orange  Street. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this 
plot  of  land  will  be  in  several  respects 
preferable  to  the  site  formerly  suggested 
adjoining  the  church.  On  the  land  now 
bought  a  building  will  be  erected ;  the 
plans  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon  in 
detail,  but  they  will  be  arranged,  it  is 
expected,  so  as  to  make  the  building,  or 
buildings,  suitable  to  serve  both  as  a  re- 
pository for  books,  pictures,  and  other 
articles  pertaining  to  Mr.  Beecher  and  the 
Beecher  family,  and  also  as  a  library  and 
a  place  of  recreation  and  instruction. 
The  association  will  have  in  charge  the 
solicitation  of  funds,  their  investment,  and 
their  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  memorial. 


The  Work  of 
Baron  d'BstournellcB 


In  the  dining-hall  of 
the  British  House  of 
Commons  a  banquet 
was  recently  given  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  House  to  half  that  num- 


ber of  guests ;  they  comprised  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  group  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  occasion  was 
significant  of  the  good  feeling  which  has 
gradually  grown  between  two  countries 
which  a  century  ago  were  bitter  enemies. 
The  French. arbitration  group  was  formed 
not  long  since  by  that  distinguished  deputy 
and  diplomat.  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  to  further  the  principles  of  inter- 
national arbitration  ;  it  is  a  non-partisan 
organization  and  has  grown  rapidly  in 
membership.  The  visit  to  London,  made 
to  meet  British  members  of  Parliament 
with  similar  inclinations,  was  decided 
upon  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  visit 
to  Paris.  Replying  to  the  address  of 
welcome.  Baron  d'Estoumelles  said  truly 
that  rarely  in  the  history  of  England  and 
France  had  conditions  been  more  favor- 
able for  the  peaceful  solution  of  interna- 
tional questions.  King  Edward  had  given 
the  signal  for  peace  by  his  visit  to  Paris, 
and  President  Loubet  had  sealed  the 
friendly  overture  by  his  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land. The  speaker's  special  pleas  were 
for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration to  the  colonial  policies  of  the  two 
countries,  and  for  the  diminution  of  arma- 
ments. In  his  turn,  Mr.  Balfour,  British 
Prime  Minister,  declared  that,  as  leader 
of  a  movement  for  international  good  feel- 
ing and  arbitration,  Baron  d'Estournelles 
had  done  more  for  the  world's  peace  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  former  capacity 
as  diplomat.  Mr.  Balfour  urged  his  audi- 
tors not  to  allow  this  interchange  of  ideals 
and  opinions  to  remain  in  the  absfract, 
but  to  see  that  it  extended  to  the  practi- 
cal business  life  of  the  two  nations,  and 
to  their  international  relations  in  the 
broadest  sense.  He  gratified  his  hearers 
by  declaring  it  to  be  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  the  two  governments  to  place  on  a 
permanent  basis  some  organization  to 
prevent  the  causes  of  petty  friction  which 
tended  to  lead  to  international  difficulties. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Lib- 
eral leader,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Colonial 
Secretary,  also  echoed  these  sentiments. 
Americans  will  recall  the  visit  of  Baron 
d'Estournelles  last  winter  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  our  leading 
universities.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
large  manufacturing  establishments  to 
send  young  men  to  France  in  order  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  there« 
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and  to  learn  the  methods  of  production  in 
vogue  in  the  various  industries.  He  had 
already  established  committees  through- 
out France  with  a  view  to  instructing 
Frenchmen  r^^rding  the  remarkable 
commercial  and  industrial  progress  in 
America,  and  the  necessity  for  proper 
cognizance  in  France  of  our  development 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  so  large- 
minded  a  publicist  is  a  member  of  the 
Hague  arbitration  tribunal 


Japan  and  Russia 


While  the  alarmist  des- 


patches published  con- 
cerning Japanese  war  sentiment  toward 
Russia  hardly  seem  borne  out  by  the 
latest  Japanese  papers  to  reach  this  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand  they  confirm  the 
existence  of  a  deep-seated  national  senti- 
ment.    The  Tokyo  **  Japan  Times  "  says : 

No  careful  reader  of  the  Japanese  press  can 
have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  steadily  crow- 
ing intensi^  of  feeling  over  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  anairs  in  the  Far  East.  The  increas- 
ing impatience  on  the  part  of  the  press  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  violence  of  language.  This 
attitude  of  the  press  irresistibly  reminds  one 
of  the  anxious  months  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  China  m  the  summer  of  1894. 
On  that  memorable  occasion  there  was  noticed 
in  the  press  the  same  quiet  yet  firm  tone  that 
is  now  observed.  .  .  .  Some  steps  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  settle  once  for  all  the  pending 
questions. 

The  Tokyo  "  Niroku  Shinpo  "  adds : 

To-day  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  a  popula- 
tion pf  45,000,000.  In  other  words,  she  con- 
tains 160  people  within  a  square  mile.  This 
prodigious  population  increases  annually  at  the 
rate  of  1.1  per  cent.  Sixty- two  years  hence 
the  present  population  of  45,000,000  will  reach 
90,000,000.  Just  think  of  it !  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  necessity  for  Japan  that  somewhere 
land  should  be  providecf  for  her  children  and 
children*s  children.  Korea  and  China,  being 
nearer  to  Japan,  afford  the  natural  advantages 
and  answer  for  this  purpose.  ...  On  the  other 
into  these  countries,  is  trying  by  hook  or  by 
hand,  the  Northern  Power  [Russia],  stepping 
crook  to  monopolize  all,  economically  and 
politically.  ...  It  is  almost  certain  that  Eng- 
land will  not  draw  her  sword  in  order  to  settle 
the  Eastern  question.  Whatever  disadvan- 
tages Japan  may  encounter,  she,  and  she  alone, 
will  be  compelled  to  push  it  to  the  "  last  argu- 
ment." She  knows  that  "  war  is  hell,"  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  she  desires  to  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible.  One  more  thing  she  knows 
is  this,  that  Russia  feels  uneasy  at  present, 
being  annoyed  by  the  secret  societies,  financial 
crises,  and  the  industrial  depression  at  home, 
and  externally  by  the  threatening  war  in  the 


near  East  '^Your  words,**  says  a  Spartan 
king,  "  lack  the  sword."  In  peace,  be  mmdf ol 
of  war.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  for 
Japan  to  play  the  part  of  young  David  against 
Goliath. 

Since  Russia  realizes  that  with  every  year 
she  will  be  stronger  on  the  Pacific,  and 
therefore  desires  above  everything  to  gain 
time,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  unofficial 
publication  of  a  supposed  agreement  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  signed  at  Tokyo 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  there  of 
General  Kuropatkin,  Russian  Minister  of 
War.  As  to  Manchuria,  the  agreement 
stipulates  that  Russia  will  effect  with 
all  possible  speed  the  "second  phase" 
of  her  evacuation,  but  that  she  will  be 
allowed  to  maintain  a  policy  of  force  to 
protect  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  as 
well  as  the  legal  rights  she  has  acquired 
there,  without,  however,  threatening  the 
independence  of  China  or  prejudicing 
Japanese  trade.  Russia  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  opening  of  three  treaty  ports  to 
foreign  trade,  agreeing  that  Japanese  con- 
sulates may  be  established  at  those  places. 
As  to  Korea,  Russia  acquiesces  in  the 
right  of  Japan  to  obtain  a  concession  for 
the  railway  from  the  port  of  Wiju  to 
the  capital,  and  to  have  a  Japanese  ap- 
pointed as  first  adviser  to  the  Korean 
crown.  The  Japanese  may  for  the  mo- 
ment be  pacified  by  such  promises,  but  if 
they  are  to  make  a  stand  for  tiie  control 
of  Korea  it  must  be  made  now. 


The  P.pia  conci.v  On  Friday  night  of  last 
week,  after  the  historic 
"  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  "  had  been  sung, 
the  largest  Papal  Conclave  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assembled 
in  the  Vatican.  On  Saturday  morning, 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  after  each  Cardinal 
had  received  the  Holy  Communion  from 
the  Camerlengo  or  Chamberlain  (Cardinal 
Oreglia),  and  the  cry  "  Exeunt  omnes"had 
excluded  all  but  the  Cardinals,  the  first  bal- 
lot was  taken.  The  mediaeval  customs  con- 
nected with  immunng  the  Cardinals  were 
carried  out  last  week  to  the  letter,  and 
those  dignitaries  had  practically  no  con- 
nection with  the  outer  world.  Of  the 
sixty-four  Cardinals  who  compose  the 
Sacred  College,  sixty-two  were  at  the  Vati- 
can ;  each  had  a  suite  of  four  rooms — 
a  dining-room,  a  chamber  for  himself,  one 
for  his  conclavist  or  secretary,  and  one 
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for  his  servant  The  labor  of  construct- 
ing sixty-odd  suites,  together  with  the 
transformation  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  into 
a  voting-hall,  has  meant  an  enormous 
amount  of  work ;  the  interior  of  the  Vati- 
can has,  for  the  time  being,  been  changed 
from  its  condition  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  into  quite  another  place. 
The  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  must  seem  dim  against 
the  violet  draperies  of  the  Cardinals' 
canopies  and  the  altar  tapestries  rep- 
resenting the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  highest  step  before  the  altar 
stands  a  golden  throne  for  the  new  Pope 
when  he  first  receives  the  Cardmals* 
homage.  Along  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  arranged  the  high  seats  or  "  thrones  " 
for  the  Cardinals.  Each  seat  is  surmounted 
by  a  baldachino  or  canopy ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  election  the  successful 
candidate  lowers  his  canopy  so  as  to 
cover  his  booth  conspicuously.  The  bal- 
lots have  three  spaces— one  for  the  name 
of  the  voter,  one  for  the  name  of  the  Cardi- 
nal voted  for,  and  one  for  an  appropriate 
quotation.  Each  Cardinal  in  turn,  hold- 
ing his  ballot  between  his  first  finger  and 
thumb  so  that  every  one  present  may  see 
it,  advances  to  the  altar,  kneels,  prays 
briefly  for  guidance,  and  then,  rising, 
proclaims  loudly :  "  I  call  God  to  witness, 
he  who  shall  judge  me,  that  I  elect  him 
whom  I  think  should  be  elected  according 
to  God.  This  I  promise  to  do  also  in  the 
(ucessit  vote."  (The  accessit  vote  is  the 
vote  immediately  following  the  formal  bal- 
lot, in  which  the  Cardinals  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  change  their  voting  and 
rally  to  some  more  prominent  candidate.) 
When  all  the  Cardinals  have  dropped  their 
ballots  into  the  chalice,  the  Camerlengo 
counts  them  and  declares  the  result.  The 
ballots  are  then  burned  in  a  stove  special- 
ly placed  in  the  chapel  for  that  purpose. 
If  there  is  no  election,  papers  are  burned 
in  damp  straw  which  gives  out  a  dense 
dark  smoke;  but  when  an  election  occurs, 
the  papers  are  burned  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Thus,  by  watching  the  long  tube 
with  a  conical  top,  which,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  every  Conclave,  now  rises 
from  one  end  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
waiting  populace  outside  understands  the 
result  of  the  ballots  already  taken.  On 
another  page  we  give  an  account  of  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Sarto. 


About  six  months  ago 
'^^X'xTr^r.i"   a  delegation  of  twenty- 

four  representative 
men,  of  whom  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York,  was  Chairman,  called  upon 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay 
to  present  the  rights  and  claims  of  Ameri- 
can religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions  located  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. Similar  institutions  established  and 
directed  by  citizens  of  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England  have  been 
favored  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with 
grants  of  certain  immunities  and  privi- 
leges which  these  men  asked  should  be 
demanded  for  American  institutions  under 
similar  conditions.  Any  civilized  coun- 
try would  have  conceded  at  once  similar 
privileges  to  institutions  under  govern- 
ments which  are  entitled  by  treaty  to  the 
"most  favored  nation"  rights.  Turkey, 
however,  while  entering  into  treaties  wiUi 
other  Powers,  and  while  accepting  "  most 
favored  nation  "  stipulations,  at  the  same 
time  refuses  to  concede  to  all  treaty 
nations  equal  rights  and  privileges.  This 
seems  the  stranger  when  we  remember 
that  American  institutions  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  equal  in  value  of  their  plant  and 
the  money  already  expended  upon  them 
that  of  all  of  the  institutions  of  the  five 
nations  named  above.  Despite  this  and 
the  vigorous  demand  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  made  through  Minister 
Leishman,  not  only  have  no  concessions 
been  obtained  for  our  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  Harput  outrage  makes  it  seem  as 
if  the  Turks  were  contemplating  a  crusade 
against  their  very  existence.  A  month 
and  a  half  ago  the  senior  professor  in 
Euphrates  College,  an  American  institu- 
tion located  at  Harput,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  arrested  upon  a  verbal 
charge  of  sedition.  This  professor  is  a 
Turkish  subject,  as  are  nearly  all  of  the 
professors  and  teachers  in  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  throughout  Turkey.  The 
senior  American  at  Harput,  who  has 
known  him  from  childhood,  declares  that 
the  Sultan  has  no  more  loyal  subject  in 
his  empire  than  this  professor,  who, 
according  to  last  advices,  was  confined  in 
the  common  prison  and  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  insane.     Rumor  says  that  he 
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has  been  urged  by  Turkish  officials  to 
declare  that  the  college  is  a  hotbed  of 
sedition,  and  that  the  Americans  in 
charge  are  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  such  an  attack 
upon  the  various  American  colleges  is  not 
immediately  checked  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  for  the  Sultan  to  order  all  native 
professors  and  teachers  thrown  into  prison, 
and  thus  the  schools  will  be  closed. 

Pope  Pius  X. 

On  Tuesday  morning  of  this  week,  in 
the  great  square  before  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
the  cry  "  Ecco  la  sfumata  1"  (There's  the 
smoke)  arose  for  the  seventh  time  since 
the  convening  of  the  Papal  Conclave;  but 
this  time  the  smoke — from  the  tube  at 
one  end  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican — was  light,  not  dark.  Hence  the 
people  knew  in  an  instant  that  a  new 
Pope  had  been  elected.  There  was  such 
a  rush  for  the  Vatican  that  the  troops 
actually  had  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
crowd  from  forcing  their  way  into  the 
palace.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  proclamation  was  made  that  Cardinal 
Sarto  had  been  elected,  and  then  the  en- 
thusiasm was  noteworthy.  The  quick- 
witted Romans  knew  that  the  election  of 
no  one  could  presage  surer  harmony 
between  Church  and  State.  Then  came 
a  moment  more  impressive  than  the  other, 
when  the  cheering  thousands  were  stilled 
into  silence  and  knelt  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing "  Urbi  et  orbi  "  from  a  white-robed 
figure  standing  on  the  historic  upper  bal- 
cony of  St.  Peter's,  where  so  many  of  his 
predecessors  have  stood  for  a  similar  cere- 
monial. May  the  benediction  of  Pius  X. 
be  significant  of  more  abundant  peace 
and  more  real  progress  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  yet  known. 

A  fortnight  ago  The  Outlook  said: 
"  Three  candidates  stand  out  more  than 
ever  as  eminently  and  nationally  Italian 
in  their  divorce  from  *  the  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican '  attitude — Cardinals  Sarto,  Capo- 
celatro,  and  Agliardi,  men  of  democratic 
sympathies,  liberal  tendencies,  and  marked 
capacity  for  administrative  work."  Of 
the  three  men  mentioned  Cardinal  Sarto 
has  occupied  much  the  most  important 
executive  office.  As  Patriarch  of  Venice 
his  position  has  been  one  of  peculiar 
independence  and  of  vast  influence. 


Giuseppe  Sarto  was  bom  in  Riesi  in 
the  province  of  Venice  in  1835 ;  he  was 
educated  in  the  Salesian  Institute  at  Cot- 
tolengo ;  he  was  a  parish  pnest  until 
middle  age,  when  he  became  bishop.  In 
1893  he  was  created  Cardinal,  having 
already  become  Patriarch  of  Venice — 
of  all  the  important  cities  of  Italy, 
Venice  is  the  only  one  having  patriarchal 
rank.  During  his  life  of  sixty-eight  years 
Cardinal  Sarto  has  enjoyed  a  merited 
popularity,  not  only  in  his  native  province 
but  throughout  Italy,  because  of  his  purity 
of  life,  his  highly  cultivated  mind,  his 
modest  and  agreeable  manners,  his  great 
preaching,  and  his  influential  writing.  He 
is  also  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  gave  a 
start  in  life  to  Father  Perosi,  the  cele- 
brated priest-composer.  Despite  his  age, 
Pius  X.  is  still  strong  and  robust,  and  is 
a  picturesque  personality  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word. 

As  to  his  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
Cardinal  Sarto  has  always  been  distin- 
guished from  his  brother  Cardinals  by 
much  independence  and  aloofness,  due 
both  to  personal  initiative  and  to  the 
republican  character  still  persisting  in  the 
Venetian  province.  The  Patriarch's  rela- 
tions with  the  political  plans  of  the  Vati- 
can have  been  of  the  least  intimate  kind. 
Hence  liberals  are  of  one  mind  in  agree- 
ing that  no  better  man  could  have  been 
chosen.  They  hail  with  joy  the  ascend- 
ency of  one  who  had  not  been  in  his 
patriarchal  office  a  year  before  openly  de- 
claring for  harmony  between  Church  and 
State.  His  utterance  created  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  it  was  felt  that  the  Pope  must 
be  offended,  but  the  latter  gave  no  public 
sign  of  it.  It  was  due  to  this  independ- 
ence both  in  man  and  province  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of 
Italy  to  Venice,  Cardinal  Sarto — despite 
the  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  "  attitude  of 
the  Pope — wishing  to  bring  about  greater 
friendliness  between  Church  and  State, 
asked  the  Pope'  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Patriarch  of  Venice  to  meet  the  King 
of  Italy.  This  was  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  shown  by  the  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Bologna  on  the  occasion  of 
the  royal  visit  to  that  city.  The  Car- 
dinal ostensibly  left  the  place  until  the 
visit  was  over.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Pope  told  Cardinal  Sarto  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  whereupon  the  Cardinal,  as 
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ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Province  of 
Venice,  publicly  welcomed  King  Hum- 
bert. 

The  papal  Conclave  at  Rome  has  dif- 
fered from  that  of  1878  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  dominant  candidate,  as  there 
was  after  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  man  has  been 
elected  who,  if  not  popularly  so  dominant 
as  was  Cardinal  Pecci,  is  at  least  poten- 
tially^ as  far-sighted,  high-minded,  and 
tactful  as  he,  and  perhaps  politically  more 
independent.'  At  all  events,  the  selection  by 
Cardinal  Sarto  of  the  name  Pius  indicates 
no  return  to  the  politics  of  Pius  IX.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  papal  candidates 
choose  the  name  of  the  predecessor  who 
impressed  them  most,  never  going  back 
further  than  the  last  one  of  that  name  to 
reign.  It  may  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Pius  IX.  started  favorably  enough  in  the 
eyes  of  many  liberals.  We  shall  be  loth 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  reigns  of 
Pius  IX.  and  Pius  X.  are  to  be  marked  by 
a  continuous  reactionary  policy,  allowing 
only  tor  the  welcome  break  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  made  by  Leo  XIII. 

If  Pius  X.  is  to  be  a  political  force  in 
harmonizing  Church  and  State,  we  hope 
that  he  will  be  also  a  social,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  force  in  declining  to  put 
forth  any  syllabus  or  encyclical  contrary 
to  modern  ways  of  thinking,  and  that  his 
democratic  sympathies  will  be  the  mo- 
tive for  papal  letters  on  social  as  well 
as  religious  subjects  such  as  marked  Leo 
XIII.'s  rule.  By  them  that  Pontiff  re- 
gained for  the  Church  much  of  its  influ- 
ence with  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as 
with  certain  foreign  Governments  in  par- 
ticular, which  had  been  lost  during  the 
reign  of  Pius  IX.  and  his  predecessors. 

With  natively  democratic  principles,  a 
long  life  of  single-minded  spiritual  service, 
and  a  sturdy  independence-  of  Vatican 
prejudices,  Pius  X.  ought  to  bring  back 
to  Peter's  chair  its  purely  religious  influ- 
ence. Many  well-wishers,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic,  feel  that  the  Roman 
Church  needs  the  direction  of  a  Pontiff 
who  will  be  first  of  all  moved  by  spiritual 
rather  than  temporal  power.  But  it  can- 
not be  said  that  Protestant  narrowness  is 
defunct;  witness  the  following  exclama- 
tion of  the  editor  of  ^n  American  denomi- 
national journal  last  week  ;  "  Romanism 
is  not  Christianity;   it  is  the   denial  of 


it,  the  reverse  of  it.  .  .  .  Pope  Leo  is 
gone,  but  he  will  have  a  scheming  politi- 
cal successor,  probably  the  puppet  and 
tool  of  the  cardinals  and  other  leaders. 
The  Papacy  remains,  with  which  no  Chris- 
tian can  be  at  peace."  The  vast  major- 
ity of  Protestants  have  no  sympathy 
with  this  extreme  type  of  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  none  with 
"  Orangeism  "  and  "  A.  P.  A."  movements ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  recognize  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be  used, 
and  for  the  most  part,  we  belie ve,  is 
being  used,  as  one  of  the  great  Christian 
churches  for  the  perfection  of  the  world. 
The  Outlook  sympathizes  with  the  broad, 
liberal  movement  in  that  Church,  which 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  strikingly  shown  in  a  number  of 
instances,  just  as  it  sympathizes  with  the 
same  movement  in  the  Episcopal,  Congre- 
gational, or  any  other  Church.  We  trust 
that  the  Cardinals  at  Rome  have  elected, 
not  a  reactionary  but  a  liberal  Pope,  one 
who  will  stand  not  so  much  for  material 
ends  as  for  spiritual  verities. 

Murder 

The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  is  far  from 
a  sensational  journal.  As  little  as  any 
daily  that  we  know  does  it  give  undue 
prominence  to  crime.  And  the  first  page 
of  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  of  Monday, 
July  27,  reports  one  mob  in  Danville, 
Illinois,  another  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a 
third  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  one 
murder  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and  a 
murder  and  a  suicide  in  a  New  York  City 
hotel.  Every  morning  paper  brings  us  a 
report  of  a  murder  or  two,  or  a  lynching 
party  bent  on  murder  and  generally  suc- 
cessful. Judge  W.  H.  Thomas,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  a  recent  charge  to  a  Grand  Jury, 
summarizes  recent  statistics  and  shows 
that  the  impression  which  these  daily 
papers  give  to  us  of  the  frequency  of 
homicide  in  the  United  States  is  not  a 
false  impression.     We  quote  : 

Killed  on  American  railways,  three 
years  ending  June  30,  1900 21,847 

Killed  (British  forces)  during  South 
African  war,  including  death  from 
disease 22,000 

Homicides  (three  times  the  number  for 
one  year,  10,465) 31,395 

That  is,  the  homicides  in  the  United 
States  are  nearly  half  as  many  again  as 
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either  the  deaths  from  railroad  accidents 
in  the  same  country  in  time  of  peace,  or 
the  deaths  in  South  Africa  from  war. 
Even  if  Judge  Thomas  includes  suicides, 
as  we  judge  that  he  does,  the  figures 
show  an  appalling  disregard  of  human 
life  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  lynch- 
ing is  less  a  disease  than  the  symptom  of 
a  disease  both  widespread  and  deeply 
seated.  They  indicate  that  the  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  furnished  by  a  writer  in  the 
Springfield  "  Republican  "  (quoted  by  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post "  as  Professor 
William  James,  of  Harvard)  is  inadequate. 
The  letter  lacks  the  sobriety  of  tone  we 
are  accustomed  to  expect  in  Professor 
James.  Whoever  he  is,  the  writer  inter- 
prets lynching  as  a  kind  of  brutal  sport : 

The  jroung  white  American  of  the  lower 
classes  is  bein^  educated  everywhere  with 
appalling  rapidity  to  understand  that  any 
negro  accused  of  crime  is  public  spoil  to  be 
played  with  as  long  as  the  fun  will  last. 
Attempts  at  general  massacres  of  negroes  are 
certain  to  be  the  next  thing  in  order,  and 
collective  reprisals  by  negroes  are  equally 
certain. 

We  could  almost  wish  that  this  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  lynching  were  correct. 
If  it  were,  if  lynching  were  only  a  kind  of 
cruel  sport,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the 
number  in  any  community  who  would  see 
"  fun  "  in  hanging,  shooting,  or  burning  a 
defenseless  negro  would  be  a  very  small 
minority,  and  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  those  who  do  not  share  that  view  of 
"  fun  "  to  assert  themselves  and  the  sport 
would  cease.  But  the  number  of  homi- 
cides produced  directly  by  mobs  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  num- 
ber. Some  other  cause  must  be  looked 
for  than  a  mere  recrudescence  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  barbarism  which  led 
the  women  of  Rome  to  turn  down  their 
thumbs  in  the  Coliseum  that  they  might 
see  the  gladiatorial  combat  end  in  the 
death  of  the  defeated  combatant.  The 
figures  which  Judge  Thomas  gives  indi- 
cate a  disregard  for  human  life,  as  well  as 
a  contempt  for  law  and  a  free  reign  given 
to  excited  passion.  They  tell  us  that 
there  are  large  bodies  of  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  lack  the  restraint  put  on  human 
passion  by  reason  and  conscience  oper- 
ating from  within,  and  also  that  put  upon 
human  passion  by  law  and  penalty  oper- 


ating from  without.  The  remedy  which 
Professor  James  proposes — if  this  letter  is 
indeed  by  Professor  James — and  which 
the  "  Evening  Post "  indorses,  is  there- 
fore no  remedy ;  their  suggestion  rather 
indicates  that  they  have  been,  to  use  Mr. 
James's  figure,  "inoculated  with  the 
same  disease." 

Unless  special  legislation  ad  hoc  is  speedily 
enacted,  and  unless  many  "leading  citizens" 
are  hung— nothing  short  of  this  will  check  the 
epidemic  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  denunci- 
ations from  the  press  and  pulpit  only  malce  it 
spread  the  faster.  We  shall  have  negro-burn- 
ing in  a  very  few  years  on  Cambridge  Common 
and  the  Boston  Public  Garden. 

This  hanging  of  a  few  "  leading  citizens  " 
appeals  strongly  to  the  fancy  of  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post."  In  Danville, 
Illinois,  the  sheriff,  shot-gun  in  hand, 
faces  a  mob  bent  on  lynching  and  single- 
handed  drives  it  off.  It  was  a  brave  deed ; 
and  the  sheriff  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
But  the  "  Evening  Post  "  exults  not  merely 
in  his  courage,  but  in  the  felicity  of  seeing 
"  a  dozen  of  the  rioters  writhing  on  the 
ground."  This  rejoicing  in  human  suffer- 
ing is  itself  a  form  of  that  very  barbarism 
which  hangs  or  bums  one  accused  of 
crime  and  carries  off  his  bones  as  relics  of 
the  occasion.  It  is  another  phase  of  that 
passion  for  revenge,  unregulated  by  rea- 
son, which  is  seen  alike  in  the  Southern 
lynching  mob,  the  Italian  Mafia,  the  labor 
riot,  and  what  Judge  Thomas  calls  the 
"  hip  pocket  practice." 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 

I.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  is 
this:  Is  there  any  explainable  reason  for 
the  prevalence  of  lynch  law?  Any  ra- 
tional excuse  or  palliation  for  it  ?  Any 
provocation  the  removal  of  which  would 
lessen  the  temptation  to  it?  Any  occa- 
sion which  excites  to  it  and  which  can  be 
corrected?  The  following  letter  from  a 
Southern  correspondent  partially  answers 
this  question  : 

All  the  South  appreciated  your  review  of 
Judge  Speer's  speech  on  Lee.  You  are  doing 
a  noble  work. 

Our  most  serious  trouble  is  rape.  It  is  a 
fearful  problem.  It  baffles  us.  You  know 
that  thousands  of  families,  where  there  are 
wives  and  daughters  and  mothers,  have 
abandoned  their  farms  and  moved  to  town  for 
police  protection — afraid  to  remain  on  the 
farm.  The  widow  and  her  children  dare  not 
remain  unless  under  good  protection.  No 
white  woman  dares  travel  the  public  highway 
alone;  yet  any  negro  woman  can  trav^Jb 
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absolute  safety,  on  foot  or  otherwise,  the 
highways  from  the  Potomac  to  Texas.  Justice 
Brewer  has  just  said  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
popular  uprising  against  lynching.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  silent  upon  rape  of  our 
.  women.  Negroes  misinterpret  the  North  by 
their  silence  upon  the  crime  of  rape.  They 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  North  approves  of 
that  part  of  tlie  trag;edy  or  outrage.  It  an  ui;)ris- 
ing  against  lynching,  it  is  also  appropriate 
that  there  be  an  uprising  in  favor  of  our  white 
women.  They  are  entiUed  to  go  unmolested. 
Why  should  they  be  debarred  trom  travel  on 
the  king's  highway?  Why  should  they  not 
be  accorded  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  a 
negro  woman?  Why  should  a  farmer's  wife 
sit  in  fear  at  her  own  home  if  her  husband 
chances  to  be  in  the  field  ?  J.  C. 

It  may  be  that  this  letter  exaggerates 
the  fears ;  it  may  be  that  the  fears  exag- 
gerate the  dangers.  But  our  first  duty  is 
to  remove  these  dangers  and  allay  these 
fears.  That  there  are  considerable  sec- 
tions in  which  neither  the  life  nor  the 
honor  of  woman  is  safe  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  That  justice  as  at  present 
administered  is  inadequate  to  protect  her 
has  been  demonstrated.  That  if  woman  is 
to  be  protected  by  the  courts  of  law  they 
must  find  a  more  expeditious  method  of 
justice  than  they  now  employ  is  certain. 
Such  expedition  can  be  secured,  or  at  least 
attempted,  by  other  and  better  methods 
than  mob  violence.  The  law  might  pro- 
vide that  in  any  case  of  attempted  rape 
the  nearest  judge  in  any  court  of  record 
should  at  once  summon  a  grand  jury  to 
investigate  and  a  petit  jury  to  try;  and 
that  no  appeal  should  lie  from  the  verdict 
of  the  court  except  on  the  certificate  of 
the  trial  judge  of  probable  cause  for 
appeal.  •The  criminal  practice  of  Great 
Britain  would  give  warrant  for  the  last 
provision ;  the  necessities  of  the  case  for 
the  other  two.  Is  it  said  that  this  would 
violate  all  the  traditions  of  American  law  ? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  better  to  violate 
all  the  traditions  of  American  law  than 
to  leave  women  unprotected.  Is  it  said 
that  by  such  expeditious  methods  the  inno- 
cent might  fall  a  victim  to  popular  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  ?  The  answer  is  that 
the  innocent  would  be  safer  than  they  are 
now.  Justice  is  sacred,  but  the  methods 
which  law  is  accustomed  to  pursue  are 
not  sacred.  The  demand  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  immediate  arrest,  trial,  and 
punishment  of  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
rape  is  an  entirely  just  demand.  The 
method  the  community  takes  to  execute 


that  demand  is  an  entirely  unjust  method. 
The  first  remedy  is  to  provide  a  just 
method  for  satisfying  the  just  demand. 

II.  The  second  remedy  is  that  which 
Mr.  James  and  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post"  recommend;  but  administered  in 
a  very  different  spirit.  Passion  for  re- 
venge on  lynchers  will  not  cure  the  pas- 
sion for  revenge  which  has  produced 
lynching.  What  is  needed  is  a  cool  head 
and  a  resolute  determination  in  judges, 
juries,  sheriffs,  preachers,  editors,  and 
teachers.  So  far  as  words  can  express 
what  we  want  to  express,  it  has  been  well 
done  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  a  recent 
address : 

Every  man  who  takes  part  in  the  burning  or 
lynching  of  a  negro  is  a  murderer,  and  should 
be  so  considered  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Although  it  is  always  given  in  defense  of  such 
actions  that  what  are  known  to  lawyers  as 
extenuating  circumstances  lessen  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  no  circumstances  whatever 
can  change  the  classification  of  the  crime  to 
anything  else  but  murder.  Any  man  who  kills 
his  fellow-man  otherwise  than  in  defense  of 
himself  or  his  property  commits  nothing  less 
than  murder.  The  man  who  takes  part  m  the 
burning  of  a  negro,  no  matter  how  atrocious 
was  the  latter's  conduct,  is  guilty  of  this  crime. 

So  far  as  what  we  wish  to  express  can 
be  expressed  by  deeds,  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  in  dealing  with 
the  murderous  mobs  in  that  State.  We 
need  judges  who  will  call  lynching  murder, 
juries  who  will  convict  lynchers  of  mur- 
der, sheriffs  who  will  risk  their  lives  and, 
what  is  to  them  more  important,  their 
political  future,  by  resisting  lynchers  as 
they  would  resist  aK  would-be  murderers; 
editors  and  preachers  who  will  label 
lynchers  murderers,  whether  or  not  they 
are  "  leading  citizens."  A  few  months 
ago  some  rather  hysterical  journals  of  the 
North  declared  that  slavery  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Southern  States  and  called 
for  a  crusade,  at  long  range,  by  Northern 
papers,  preachers,  and  reformers  against  it 
Meanwhile  two  Judges  in  the  South  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to 
characterize  peonage  as  it  deserved ;  after  a 
brief  period  of  hesitation.  Southern  papers 
came  to  their  support ;  and  already  the 
disgrace  has  been  atoned  for,  the  oppression 
has  been  abated,  and  peonage  will  soon 
be,  if  it  is  not  already,  a  thing  of  the  past 
Something  of  the  same  spirit  shown  by 
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press,  pulpit,  and  court  in  dealing  with 
murder  by  mobs  would  summon  to  their 
aid  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
Nation,  and  would  check,  though  it  might 
not  wholly  abate,  the  awful  crime  the 
record  of  which  blackens  the  pages  of 
every  day's  issue  of  our  American  jour- 
nals. 

III.  But  this  is  not  a  duty  which  we 
can  relegate  wholly  to  officials,  judicial  or 
other.  The  power  of  courts  and  laws  in 
America  depends  upon  public  opinion  ; 
and  every  man  in  America  helps  to  create 
public  opinion.  American  lawlessness  has 
its  springs  in  the  home,  and  the  school, 
and  the  church.  Anarchists  so  labeled 
are  few ;  anarchy  so  called  is  in  disesteem ; 
but  the  doctrine  that  government  is  unde- 
sirable and  the  less  of  it  there  is  the  better 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  notions  that  liberty  is  the 
right  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  will,  and 
that  majorities  can  do  no  wrong,  are  com- 
mon and  popular.  Law  is  banished  from 
the  home,  or  administered  with  irregular- 
ity, and  children  are  persuaded,  coaxed, 
or  bribed  instead  of  commanded.  The 
rod  is  banished  from  the  school-room — 
whether  wisely  or  not  we  do  not  here  con- 
sider— but  with  it  authority  is  also  ban- 
ished, and  pupils  are  allured  to  studies 
which  were  once  required  of  them,  and 
won  to  good  conduct  by  rewards  of  merit 
instead  of  being  educated  in  righteous- 
ness. The  Moral  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  no  longer  heard  of  in  our 
pulpits,  which  is  no  loss — the  phrase 
is  not  used  in  the  Bible;  but  for  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  as  Jesus  Christ  incul- 
cated it  is  substituted  the  Grandfather- 
hood  of  God — that  is,  his  kindliness  and 
good  nature  without  his  authority,  for 
authority  does  not  belong  to  the  grand- 
father. That  there  is  a  "  law  of  liberty," 
that  justice  is  what  Bushnell  has  described 
it,  "  justice  secured,"  that  law  is  universal 
and  we  are  all  under'  its  authority,  that 
obedience  is  not  only  a  cardinal  virtue 
but  the  foundation  of  all  virtues,  are  doc- 
trines rarely  emphasized  in  press,  in  pulpit, 
on  platform,  in  school,  or  in  the  home. 
We  need  in  America  to  revise  both  our 
theology  and  our  sociology,  to  re-define 
both  liberty  and  law,  and  to  counteract 
the  unrestrained  passion  of  the  mob  by 
cultivating  a  reverence  for  law  and  a 
passionate  loyalty  to  it. 


Civic  ^Esthetics 

The  "  Engineering  News  "  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  city 
of  Liibeck  in  Germany  in  prescribing  that 
any  structure  hereafter  built  or  rebuilt 
shall  have  all  parts  that  are  visible  from 
the  public  streets  constructed  so  as  not 
to  be  a  disfigurement  or  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  existing  buildings.  All 
signs,  inscriptions,  or  other  advertising 
devices  which  would  be  disfigurements  are 
expressly  prohibited.  The  "  Engineering 
News  '*  asks  :  "  What  would  be  thought  if 
an  American  city  should  take  such  action?" 

We  believe — and  so  too  does  the  "  Engi- 
neering  News  " — that  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  such  action  as  that  taken  in 
Liibeck  will  be  well  thought  of  in  the 
United  States.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  power  to  regulate  the  architecture  of 
buildings  might  easily  be  abused  by  the 
building  department  in  any  of  our  great 
cities,  but  so  too  may  be — and  are — the 
powers  now  lodged  in  this  department  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  unsafe 
or  unsanitary  for  their  inmates.  If  this 
department  had  power  to  prevent  or  even 
delay  the  erection  of  buildings  positively 
unsightly  to  the  public,  much  good  might 
be  accomplished.  In  residence  suburbs 
especially,  the  erection  of  unsightly  struc- 
tures often  injures  whole  neighborhoods 
not  only  aesthetically  but  also  in  property 
values,  without  even  benefiting  the  offend- 
ing builder.  Here  clearly  is  a  wrong  with- 
out a  present  remedy. 

In  the  matter  oi  advertisements  the 
case  for  regulation  is  clearer  5till.  The 
law  regulates  railway  property  because, 
though  private,  it  is,  as  the  courts  express 
it,  **  affected  by  a  public  use."  Advertise- 
ments are  not  only  affected  by  a  public 
use,  but  have  no  value  whatever  except 
that  which  the  passing  public  gives  them. 
When,  therefore,  a  home  or  a  landscape 
is  disfigured  for  advertising  purposes,  the 
right  of  the  public  to  regulate  the  adver- 
tisements by  taxation,  if  not  by  prohibi- 
tion, is  absolutely  clear.  If  there  were  a 
tax — for  protection,  not  revenue — upon  all 
such  advertisements,  and  if  people  of 
refinement  systematically  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  goods  advertised  in  them,  one 
of  the  flagrant  offenses  of  our  arrogant 
commercialism  would  be  removed. 

The  signs  are  multiplying  that  concern 
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for  public  beauty,  which  is  so  justly  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  with  the  authorities  in  Ger- 
many, is  obtaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
people  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  significance 
that  two  of  the  National  associations  for 
municipal  reform — the  Association  fcr 
Civic  Improvement  and  the  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association — are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work  of  beautifying  our 
cities  rather  than  securing  changes  in  the 
methods  of  government  Nearly  eyery 
considerable  city  and  a  great  many  little 
towns  and  villages  have  a  group  of  citi- 
zens, men  and  women,  actively  engaged  in 
making  less  painful  "  the  contrast  between 
the  cities  where  men  live  and  the  fields 
where  the  beasts  live."  This  week  we 
read  that  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  is  urging  the  establishment  of 
playgrounds  in  connection  with  all  the 
public  schools,  and  a  few  weeks  since  we 
read  that  a  new  league  in  New  York  City 
was  urging  that  new  public  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  should  be  so  grouped 
in  little  parks  that  they  should  form  "  cen- 
ters of  beauty "  for  the  people  about 
them.  Especially  was  it  urged  that  our 
park  system  and  our  school  system  should 
be  so  co-ordinated  that  the  school  shall 
be  the  center  of  that  which  is  most  beau- 
tiful and  recreative  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
But  the  movement  has  gone  beyond 
municipal  dimensions.  Last  week  we 
received  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  a  well-illustrated  volume  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  published  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  signifi- 
cant of  the  State's  interest  in  furthering 
the  Society's  work.  Though  this  Society 
aims  to  preserve  from  injury  all  places  of 
historic  interest,  nearly  all  such  places 
for  the  preservation  of  which  it  is  labor- 
ing have  the  charm  of  beauty  as  well  as 
association.  One  of  the  .beautiful  places 
which  the  Society  has  successfully  labored 
to  protect — the  Morris  mansion,  on  Wash- 
ington Heights,  which  served  as  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  in  1776 — was  last  week 
purchased  by  the  city  of  New  York  to 
form  a  part  of  its  system  of  small  parks. 
But  the  preservation  of  places  of  historic 
interest  is  only  a  secondary  part  of  the 
Society's  work.  Its  primary  object  is  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  this  connection  it 
reports  what  has  been  done  by  the  Joint 


Commission  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades. 
This  Commission  has  now  received  alto- 
gether $587,000  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
work— $410,000  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  $55,000  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  $122,000  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. Of  this  sum  the  Commission  has 
now  expended  $306,000,  and  has  secured 
over  two  hundred  acres  of  land  stretching 
along  more  than  four  miles  of  river  front, 
and  has  stopped  the  wrecking  of  the  Pali- 
sades by  the  quarries  already  in  operation. 
Ten  miles  more  of  river  front  remain  to 
be  purchased,  and  the  most  beautiful  scen- 
ery in  this  part  of  the  world  will  have 
been  secured  as  a  park  for  the  delight  of 
future  generations.  The  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  such  a  work  through  the 
co-operation  of  two  commonwealths  is 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  growing 
concern  of  the  American  people  for  the 
beauty  of  their  country. 

The  Patriotism  of  General 
Lee 

The  editorial  article  in  The  Outlook  for 
July  11  entitled  "The  Loyalty  of  Robert 
K  Lee  "  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
letters  from  our  readers.  Of  these  letters 
we  have  chosen  three  for  publication  in 
another  column,  one  expressing  approval, 
the  other  two  disapproval,  of  the  views  we 
have  expressed.  These  are  the  strongest 
statements  we  have  received  on  either 
side.  Leaving  them  without  further  com- 
ment, we  confine  our  attention  here  to  the 
fundamental  question  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion. This  question  is  tersely  stated 
in  the  following  letter : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Webster's  definition  of  a  patriot  is,  **  One 
who  loves  his  country  and  zealously  supports 
its  authority  and  interests."  If  this  is 
correctly  denned,  how  can  your  statement, 
"  Robert  E.  Lee  stands  to-day  among  the 
purest  of  patriots,"  be  true  ? 

George  .W.  Barrows. 

What  constitutes  patriotism  ? 

In  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  August 
there  is  an  article  by  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine 
on  "  The  Republic  of  Vermont."  In  this 
is  described  the  plucky  stand  taken  by 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  defense  of 
their  homes.  They  had  settled  in  what 
is  now  Vermont  under  the  authority  of 
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royal  grants  given  to  New  Hampshire. 
Later  the  British  Crown  decided  that  the 
iand  belonged  to  New  York.  The  con- 
troversy that  resulted  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  these  settlers ;  for  if  New  York, 
representing  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  should  gain  possession  of 
this  territory,  they  would  be  dispossessed 
and  their  families  impoverished.  When 
the  War  for  Independence  broke  out,  they 
had,  perhaps,  as  the  author  says,  "  stronger 
reasons  than  any  other  American  colonists 
for  rebellion  against  the  British  Crown," 
for  if  the  Colonies  should  be  defeated, 
the  British  troops  would  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  Crown  and  oust  these 
men  from  their  farms.  Therefore  "  they 
had  at  stake  not  only  the  political  liberties 
which  were  threatened  by  Parliament's 
assumption  of  a  right  to  tax  the  Colonies, 
but  also  a  tide  to  the  homes  which  they 
had  created  in  the  wilderness."  Here  is 
a  concrete  example  of  patriotism  in  its 
rudimentary  form — the  instinctive  impulse 
to  protect  the  family. 

Sometimes  this  instinct  has  developed 
into  loyalty  to  the  tribe  or  clan,  as  among 
the  Semites,  or  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland ;  and  when  it  has  been  perverted, 
it  has  resulted  in  prolonged  family  feuds, 
of  ^ich  our  own  land  has  furnished 
examples.  It  is  in  this  impulse  to  protect 
the  family  that  may  be  found  the  source 
of  race  pride,  or  race  patriotism. 

But  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  with 
all  its  complex  relationships,  this  instinct 
of  home  defense  has  become,  as  it  were, 
organized.  Instead  of  each  man's  defend- 
ing his  own  home,  men  have  combined 
for  the  common  defense  of  all  their  homes. 
This  union  of  men  for  the  common  de- 
fense has  been  one  of  the  elements,  per- 
haps the  chief  element,  in  the  formation 
of  government.  Such  union  has  taken 
different  forms.  In  a  monarchy  the  king 
is  "  the  father  of  his  people,"  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  home  is  transferred,  for  the 
purposes  of  defense,  to  the  king.  In  a 
republican  government  it  is  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  natural  defenders  of  the  home 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  allegiance  is  transferred  from  the  home 
to  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  this  allegi- 
ance to  the  power  that  guards  the  family 
that  is  the  essential  element  in  love  of 
country,  in  that  passion  which,  according 


to  the  Century  Dictionary,  "  moves  a  per- 
son to  serve  his  country,  either  in  defend- 
ing it  from  invasion,  or  in  protecting  its 
rights  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions." 

It  is  evident  that  under  different  kinds 
of  government  patriotism  itself  assumes 
different  forms.  In  early  Scotland  it  was 
fidelity  to  the  tribe  ;  in  feudal  days  it  was 
fidelity  to  the  overlord ;  during  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  it  was,  on  the  part  of 
some  undoubtedly  sincere  men,  allegiance 
to  Charles;  on  the  part  of  others,  equally 
sincere,  support  of  Parliament.  In  times 
of  transition  there  consequently  arises  a 
struggle  between  two  forms  of  patriotism. 
One  form  may  be  intellectually  or  politi- 
cally more  primitive  than  the  other ;  but 
it  may  at  the  same  time  be  no  less 
pure  and  honorable.  It  was  a  struggle 
between  two  such  forms  of  patriotism 
which  came  to  a  crisis  in  America  in 
1861.  Undoubtedly  there  were  men 
prominent  among  Southern  leaders,  as 
there  were  undoubtedly  men  prominent  in 
the  North,  who  were  swayed  by  other 
motives  than  those  of  patriotism.  Very 
likely  the  struggle  would  not  have  taken 
the  form  of  open  war  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  men  who  were  more  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  or  destruction  of 
slavery  than  they  were  about  fidelity  to 
the  sovereign  government  Such  men  are 
not  here  under  discussion,  but  only  the 
men  who.  North  and  South,  were  ready 
to  lose  all  for  the  sake  of  preserving  that 
sovereignty  to  which  they  were  convinced 
they  owed  supreme  allegiance. 

In  the  North  conditions  largely  eco- 
nomic had  brought  men  to  identify  that 
sovereignty  with  the  Federal  Union; 
though  there  were  Northern  men,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, but  as  late  as  the  war  itself,  who 
were  by  no  means  clear  in  their  convic- 
tions. In  the  South  conditions,  also 
largely  economic,  had  brought  men  gen- 
erally to  identify  that  sovereignty  with 
the  State ;  though  there  were  exceptions, 
such  as  George  H.  Thomas.  In  the 
main,  then,  patriotism,  that  is,  allegiance 
to  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  South 
meant  allegiance  to  the  State ;  in  the 
North  it  meant  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
The  fact  that  since  the  war  American 
patriotism  means  fidelity  to  the  Union 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  before  the  war 
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the  question  as  to  which  form  of  patriot- 
ism, State  or  National,  should  be  supreme 
was  an  unsettled  question.  It  was  between 
these  two  forms  of  patriotism  that  Lee 
had  to  choose;  it  was  whether  Virginia 
or  the  Union  was  his  country,  his  patria. 
Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  a  question  could  have  been  seriously 
considered  may  perhaps  put  themselves 
into  Lee's  place  by  imagining  their  own 
state  of  mind  if  in  the  future  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  choose  between  America 
and  a  Federation  of  the  World.  To  Lee 
the  institutions  of  his  country  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  were  those  of 
his  native  State,  To  him  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  of  prime  importance 
politically;  but  he  regarded  it  as  an 
external  compact  between  his  State  and 
other  States,  and  he  believed  that  the 
State,  not  what  he  regarded  as  a  feder- 
ation of  States,  demanded  his  supreme 
loyalty.  So  he  decided  that  his  country, 
his/rt/n*a,  was  not  the  Unjon,  but  Virginia. 
If  a  patriot  is  "  one  wholoves  his  coun- 
try and  zealously  supports  its  authority 
and  interests,"  then  Robert  K  Lee,  in 
following  his  convictions  that  Virginia 
was  his  country,  was  a  patriot. 

Those  on  the  one  side  (we  believe  that 
their  number  in  the  South  is  small)  who 
think  of  the  Federal  troops  as  mere 
invaders,  and  those  on  the  other  side  (we 
believe  their  number  in  the  North  is 
diminishing)  who  think  of  the  Confederate 
troops  as  mere  traitors,  miss  the  real  trag- 
edy of  the  Civil  War.  The  tragedy  if  that 
war  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  were  Patriots 
on  both  sides — men  like  Lincoln  in  the 
North,  men  like  Lee  in  the  South.     ' 

The  Oudook,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  is  convinced  that  the  outcome  of 
the  conflict  between  the  two  forms  was 
inevitable.  The  Outlook  believes,  too, 
that  the  result  of  the  war,  which  deter- 
mined forever  that  the  American's  country 
is  comprised  in  the  Union  and  not  limited 
to  the  State,  is  accepted  by  the  South  as 
not  only  inevitable  but  also  as  wise  and 
right.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  both  to 
honor  as  patriots  those  who  followed  their 
convictions  in  fighting  for  what  they 
counted  the  rights  of  their  States  and  the 
defense  of  their  people,  as  we  honor  those 
early  Vermont  colonists  who  were  State 
patriots  before  they  were  National  patriots, 
and  at   the   same  time   to   rejoice  that 


a  higher  type  of  patriotism  than  theirs 
has  prevailed.  It  shall  be  well  if  we  of 
to-day  see  to  it  that  we  keep  our  higher 
patriotism  as  pure  as  Lee  kept  his. 


Sabbath,  or  Lord's  Day? 

Churches  in  convention  regularly  pro- 
test against  an  increasing  desecration  of 
"the  Sabbath."  The  encroachments  of 
work  and  of  pleasure-seeking  upon  the 
limits  that  once  hedged  around  the  ancient 
preserve  of  religion  certainly  indicate  a 
secularizing  tendency  of  evil  omen  that 
must  not  be  left  unchecked.  But  the 
resistance  to  this  now  required  must  recog- 
nize and  follow  the  line  of  reality.  There 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
consecrated  day.  It  is  the  former  that  is 
failing,  and  any  attempt  of  modern  Sab- 
batarians to  revive  it  is  foredoomed. 

The  difference  is  this  :  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Sabbath  was  consecrated  by  a  pro- 
hibitive precept :  "  Thou  shalt  not  work." 
The  New  Testament  Lord's  day  is  con- 
secrated by  a  positive  purpose:  "Lay 
hold  on  the  life  eternal."  The  difference 
of  these  is  the  difference  between  letter 
and  spirit,  between  mechanism  and  life. 

With  the  precept  we  are  familiar.  Its 
results  were  but  partly  good.  A  compli- 
cated casuistry  grew  up  from  it,  whose 
arbitrary  and  often  irrational  decisions 
tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt  Jewish 
casuists  forbade  the  eating  of  an  egg  laid 
on  the  Sabbath.  Christian  casuists  for- 
bade settling  accounts  for  pew  rent  on 
Sunday.  The  casuistry  of  prohibition 
was  offset  by  the  casuistry  of  justification, 
and  the  hedge  of  the  prohibitive  precept 
suffered  many  a  breach.  The  Sunday 
street-car  that  began  to  run  under  anathe- 
mas from  the  pulpit  has  become  the  main 
reliance  of  many  a  pulpit  for  hearers. 
The  conservatism  which  fancies  that  the 
broken  and  trampled  hedge  can  ever  be 
made  whole  and  tight  would  cure  a  case  of 
rickets  by  braces  instead  of  more  lime  in 
the  blood. 

The  wise  conservative  will  follow  the 
New  Testament  in  its  substitution  of  the 
positive  purpose  for  the  prohibitive  pre- 
cept. The  precept  reiterated  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  wholly  absent  from  the 
New.     In  its  stead  is  put  a  purpose,  with 
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incentives  to  strive  for  it  In  Jesus  Christ 
the  highest  ideal  of  life  is  set  forth  with 
the  strongest  appeals  to  adopt  it.  To  pro- 
mote this  a  day  previously  undistinguished 
is  made  his  memorial  as  "  the  Lord's  day/' 
consecrated  to  commemoration  of  him. 
These  are  the  sole  data  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  observance  of  this  day,  as  a  day 
consecrated  to  the  activity  of  a  spiritual 
purpose. 

But  in  effective  power,  while  precept  is 
weak,  purpose  is  strong.  It  enlists  the 
will,  whole  and  free.  No  perplexing 
casuistry  dulls  its  discrimination.  Intelli- 
gently and  automatically  it  rules  out  what- 
ever thwarts  or  hinders  it.  Thus,  to  win 
his  degree  the  student  constrains  himself 
to  scorn  delights  and  lives  laborious  days. 
Thus,  the  purpose  to  clear  the  mortgage 
from  the  home  estops  all  incompatible 
expenditure.  No  external  precept  can  so 
yoke  and  guide  the  mind  in  its  choice  of 
means  to  ends  as  does  the  purpose  self- 
imposed.  And  this  is  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  sufficient  safeguard  of  the  Lord's 
day,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lord's  purpose 
adopted  as  one's  own. 

But  the  Christian  theory  is  neither  fully 
presented  nor  truly  understood  without  a 
better  than  the  common  idea  of  what  the 
positive,  and  therefore  prohibitive,  pur- 
pose— the  commemoration  of  Christ  on 
the  Lord's  day — involves.  The  most 
effective  commemoration  is  in  imitation. 
And  this  is  certainly  not  in  doing  all  the 
things  that  Jesus  did  in  his  peculiar  mis- 
sion and  environment,  but  in  adopting  his 
ruling  principles,  his  characteristic  pur- 
pose, his  conceptions  of  personal  and  of 
social  life. 

Contrast  here  the  current  superficial 
notion  of  divine  worship  with  the  true 
idea  of  it  Beyond  all  formal  observances 
divine  worship  (literally  worthshif)  re- 
quires us  to  hold  things  worth  what  God 
holds  them  worth.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
Christ's  cardinal  truth  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  men,  and  the  appeal  made  to 
heart  and  mind  by  its  historic  progress 
and  present  advance.  Defect  of  interest 
in  this  is  defect  in  worship  of  the  King. 
But  a  multitude  of  church-goers  care  much 
for  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  care  noth- 
ing for  the  philanthropic  and  missionary 
publications  that  record  the  victories  of 
the  divine  kingdom  and  appeal  for  larger 
support  of  the  heroes  at  the  front     This 


is  fiat  repudiation  of  real  worship  as  dis- 
tinct from  formal. 

Suppose  that  a  prohibitive  precept  could 
be  enforced,  as  once,  on  those  whom 
church  conventions  charge  with  doing 
things  that  desecrate  the  consecrated  day, 
what  gain  thereby  ?  The  real  desecration 
is  not  in  the  things  they  do,  for  things  inno- 
cent on  one  day  are  equally  innocent  on 
any  other.  It  is  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
high  purpose  which  prizes  the  day  as  its 
helper — Christ's  purpose  to  build  a  divine 
manhood  by  winning  men  to  care  for  the 
things  he  cares  for.  Decorous  church- 
goers severely  disapproving  of  Sunday 
golf-players  and  cigar-sellers  may  yet  be 
essentially  with  them  through  lack  of  this 
regulative  Christian  purpose. 

The  stock  question  as  to  what  is  pro- 
hibited by  a  proper  keeping  of  the  Lord's 
day  may  be  summarily  answered.  Noth- 
ing that  its  ruling  purpose  does  not  rule 
out  as  incompatible.  This,  of  course,  is 
qualified  by  the  fact  of  being  our  brother's 
keeper.  The  personal  liberty  that  mis- 
leads another  must  be  foregone.  But 
personally  the  principle  is  absolute. 
Whatever  does  not  interfere  with  that 
ministration  to  our  higher  nature  in  mind 
and  spirit  to  which  the  great  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  Lord  by  imitation  of 
him  has  consecrated  the  day,  is  to  the  man 
of  that  purpose,  apart  from  considerations 
of  a  social  kind,  as  right  on  the  Lord's 
day  as  on  any  other.  The  fact  that 
needs  all  emphasis  is  that  the  external 
regulative  given  by  Moses  is  superseded 
by  the  inward  regulative  given  by  Christ 

A  weighty  responsibility  rests  upon 
Christian  pulpits  to  lead  the  Church  up 
to  the  New  Testament  point  of  view. 
The  long  resisted,  now  advancing,  move- 
ment toward  the  Sunday  opening  of  public 
libraries  shows  the  turn  of  the  tide,  not  for 
the  secularizing  but  the  true  humanizing 
of  the  day.  What  wealth  of  opportunity  is 
yet  unappropriated  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
day  for  the  expansion  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  power,  knowledge  of  the  way  and 
work  of  God  in  the  past,  power  intelli- 
gently engaged  in  divine  services  at  the 
altars  of  human  need  1  Let  church-goers 
make  themselves  learners,  from  its  alpha- 
bet up,  in  the  divine  art  of  human  helpful- 
ness. That  which  makes  all  days  holy, 
by  devoting  all  days  to  the  promotion  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  will 
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bar  out  all  personal  desecration  of  the 
day  that  is  specially  commemorative  of 
the  Lord. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  was  sitting  in  an  open 
car  the  other  day,  in  front  of  two  young 
women  whose  conversation  he  could  not 
avoid  hearing.  They  were  evidently 
going  shopping,  and  one  of  them  took 
occasion  to  remark,  laughingly,  "  I've 
been  able  to  get  some  lovely  things  this 
summer,  and  paid  for  every  one  of  them 
out  of  my  season's  winnings  at  bridge  1" 
To  which  the  other  replied,  **  I  put  my 
bridge  winnings  into  the  marketing,  and 
once  this  spring  I  ran  the  house  on  them 
for  two  weeks."  The  Spectator  listened 
and  marveled.  As  they  left  the  car,  he 
had  the  curiosity  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  fair  speakers.  They  were  not  loud  or 
vulgar-looking  women,  but  well  dressed 
and  apparently  refined.  The  Spectator 
had  heard  of  bridge  whist  and  the  women 
gamblers  it  produced,  but  he  had  thought 
of  them,  hazily,  as  existing  mainly  in  that 
over- rich  and  exaggerated  social  milieu 
where  fantastic  things  happen,  not  to  be 
taken  as  indexes  of  normal  feminine  life. 
But  here  were  women  of  the  class  that  a 
few  years  ago  played  "  progressive  "  games 
for  small  prizes — the  average  woman,  in 
other  words — and  who  had  now  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  gamble  thriftily  for 
food  and  raiment,  with  unconcealed  pride 
in  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  Spectator,  at  lunch  that  day  with 
a  wealthy  friend  just  back  from  a  fashion- 
able Southern  resort,  mentioned  the  oc- 
currence, and  confessed  that  it  had  given 
him  a  shock.  "  Well,"  said  his  friend, 
**  I'm  not  strict  myself  about  cards,  and  I 
play  bridge  for  money  because  almost 
every  one  else  does,  and  I  can't  get  a 
good  game  unless  I  do.  But  the  other 
night,  down  at  the  Springs,  we  could  only 
get  three  men  to  play.  We  needed  a 
fourth  player,  and  one  of  the  men,  a  New 
Yorker,  suggested  that  his  wife  played, 
and  might  take  the  hand.  Of  course  we 
assented,  and  he  brought  her  over.  They 
were  both  young  people,  and  she  was  as 
refined  and  well-bred  a  woman,  appar- 
ently, as  you  would  see  anywhere.  He 
introduced  her  to  us — none  of  us  knew 


her  at  all — and  she  played  all  evening 
with  us,  like  a  veteran,  and  won  our 
money,  too.  At  the  end  of  the  game  I 
paid  her  over  some  bills  and  she  took 
them  without  turning  a  hair— and  she  was 
a  lady,  and  I  a  stranger  she  had  never 
seen  before.  I  tell  you,  I'm  not  strict 
about  things,  but  if  my  wife  was  willing 
to  play  cards  for  money  with  strangers  in 
a  hotel,  I  wouldn't  take  her  round  with 
me  any  more.  I  used  to  laugh  at  her 
because  she  wouldn't  learn  bridge — she 
said  she  didn't  care  for  a  game  that  had 
such  gambling  associations — but  I  begin 
to  think  she  showed  her  usual  wisdom 
about  things  in  taking  just  that  stand." 

Finding  the  subject  rather  interesting, 
the  Spectator  kept  it  in  mind  more  or  less 
for  the  next  few  days,  and  noticed  a  good 
many  straws  denoting  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  For  instance,  a  London  periodical 
of  high  standing  asserted  that  very  week 
that  the  decline  of  book-selling  was  due  to 
the  -fact  that  five  hundred  packs  of  cards 
were  sold  this  season  to  every  book  pur- 
chased. The  Englishwoman,  instead  of 
reading,  plays  bridge  nowadays.  In  both 
England  and  America,  it  was  also  asserted, 
young  men  who  are  wise  refuse  invitations 
to  houses  where  bridge  is  played  by  the 
hostesses  and  feminine  guests,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  out  of  playing 
for  high  stakes,  with  consequent  losses 
that  they  cannot  afford.  The  whole  situ- 
ation reminds  the  Spectator  of  those  old 
plays  in  the  stout  volumes  of  his  *'  British 
Drama,"  where  the  women  gamblers  at 
basset  and  ombre  are  so  vividly  portrayed 
by  Vanbrugh  and  Gibber  and  the  rest 
The  Spectator  had  always  imagined  such 
plays  as  remote  from  modern  life  as  the 
satires  of  Juvenal — but  lo  1  history  repeats 
itself,  and  bridge  has  the  same  excited 
votaries  as  quadrille.  Pope's  smooth 
satiric  numbers,  as  he  celebrates  Belinda's 
victory  at  ombre,  are  not  back  numbers, 
after  all,  though  two  centuries  lie  between 
his  heroine  and  the  modern  nymph.  The 
Eternal  Feminine  has  a  trick  of  repeating 
herself  whenever  conditions  invite;  and 
she  is  not  all  angel,  by  any  means. 

The  Spectator  remembers  that  he  has 
heard  a  great  many  people  excuse  "  pro- 
gressive "  games  for  prizes.    But  "  doubt- 
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ful  things  are  mighty  onsartin,"  and  the 
doubtful  game  has  led  to  the  game  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  gambling  one.  The 
feminine  feet  which  went  along  the  prim- 
rose path  of  prizes  have  come  now  to 
actual  stakes  and  winning.  The  skill  at 
cards  gained  in  whist  tournaments  easily 
carries  over  to  bridge  whist,  in  spite  of  its 
diflFerences  of  play.  The  Spectator  had 
a  cousin  who  played  in  a  whist  tourna- 
ment in  the  Quaker  City  some  years  ago, 
and  who  came  home  indignant  because 
every  mirror  in  the  private  drawing-rooms 
where  it  was  held  was  tied  up  in  white 
linen,  and  actual  spies  were  placed  to  see 
to  it  that  no  fair  player  looked  into  an- 
other's hand.  "  We  were  guests,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  ladies,"  remarked  the  Specta- 
tor's cousin  with  some  heat,  "  and  we  will 
never,  never  play  there  again  after  being 
treated  in  that  way  I"  When  lovely  woman 
gets  into  such  false  positions,  is  there  any- 
body to  blame,  however,  but  herself? 
The  Spectator  fears  that  he  was  not  sym- 
pathetic, even  then,  with  the  feminine 
card-player;  he  is  still  less  sympathetic 
now. 

The  modern  tendencies  of  women  form 
a  large  subject,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Fifty  years  from  now  will  be  a  better  time 
to  judge  them  than  at  present.  But  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  woman,  having  sud- 
denly conquered  a  larger  liberty  than  ever 
before,  is  tempted  to  license  by  her  vic- 
tories. Of  old,  for  example,  cigarettes 
and  several  kinds  of  wine  at  a  ladies* 
lunch  were  unheard  of.  To-day,  so  the 
Spectator  is  told,  such  accessories  are  a 
commonplace  in  some  social  circles  whose 
women  are  active  in  charities  as  well  as 
m  ultra-fashionable  life.  The  Spectator 
could  never  quite  forgive  Jane  Welsh  Car- 
lyle  her  cigarettes,  even  as  a  woman  of 
genius.  But  they  have  come  down,  it 
appears,  from  the  sphere  of  genius  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  average  person.  An 
artistic  friend  living  at  a  primitive  seaside 
place  told  Mrs.  Spectator  the  other  day 
of  her  woes  with  a  girl  acquaintance  who 
came  down  to  visit  her  from  the  city  and 
must  have  cigarettes.  The  hair  of  the 
clerk  in  the  one  country  store  rose  visibly 
on  end  when  the  visitor  strove  to  buy 
them  there ;  and  when,  sent  for  through 
the   mail,  a  package    reached    the  fair 


smoker,  and  she  straightway  sat  down  on 
the  beach  and  lit  one  with  practiced  hand, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place 
stood  at  gaze,  and  stared  their  fill.  **  It 
was  dreadful  r*  wailed  Mrs.  Spectator's 
friend,  "and  Ethel  only  laughed  and 
thought  the  natives  were  great  fun.  But 
I  shall  never,  never  meet  with  quite  the 
same  respect  from  them  again  ;  for  I  can't 
explain  it  to  them.  They'd  never  under- 
stand. I'm  so  much  the  same  way  myself 
that  I  never  want  that  girl  to  visit  me 
again." 


The  Spectator  hopes  that  the  majority 
of  intelligent  women  feel  the  same  way. 
He  is  pretty  sure  that  they  do.  How  far 
the  pendulum  of  liberty  will  swing  toward 
license  is  a  painful  present-day  question. 
But  that  a  reaction  will  come  is  as  certain 
as  that  the  Eternal  Feminine  exists. 
Meanwhile  the  moral  law  is  undoubtedly 
in  a  confused  state  in  many  feminine 
minds.  The  conscientious  mother  who 
came  back  from  playing  golf  with  her 
husband  at  the  Country  Club  one  Sunday 
morning  lately,  and  put  her  little  girl  to 
bed  because  the  child  hadn't  gone  to 
church  as  she  was  told,  is  a  true  type  of 
such  moral  confusion — a  modem  Mrs. 
Facing-Both-Ways.  Moral  issues,  how- 
ever, tend  to  clear  themselves.  A  charm- 
ing old  lady  of  the  Spectator's  acquaint- 
ance, who  has  lived  a  long  and  full  life  in 
two  continents,  said  to  him  the  other  day  : 
"  My  daughter  calls  me  an  Early  Victorian 
Matron  in  my  views,  and  my  grand- 
daughter regards  me  as  a  Cave-Dweller ; 
but  from  the  Cave-Dwellers  to  the  Early 
Victorian  Matrons,  my  traditions  and  con- 
victions come  of  enduring  stock,  and  I 
have  no  fear  of  their  extinction.  They 
will  assert  themselves  again  before  long. 
My  daughter  may  not  live  to  be  a  Cave- 
Dweller  in  her  views — but  my  grand- 
daughter will,  some  day  I"  The  Spectator 
heartily  believes  her  prophecy,  and  is 
therefore  not  too  much  disquieted  over 
the  present  vagaries  of  women,  though 
they  are,  frankly,  not  pleasant  to  one  who 
desires  to  admire  and  reverence  the  gen- 
tler sex.  Portia  playing  bridge,  Juliet 
with  a  cigarette — surely  the  glaring  prof- 
anation of  such  imaginations  might  well 
give  lovely  woman  pause  as  she  hesitates 
before  the  follies  which  beckon  her  to-day. 


SOUTHERN  QUESTIONS 


Was  Robert  E.  Lee  Loyal? 

I. — Northern  Views 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

No  one  desires  to  subtract  in  the  least 
from  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  the 
memory  of  General  Robert  K  Lee  for  his 
many  noble  qualities.  But  if  we  are  to 
preserve  at  all  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
keep  clear  those  distinctions  which  give 
words  their  moral  value,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  we  can  rightly  call  General 
Lee  a  "  patriot." 

Webster's  International  Dictionary 
gives  as  the  sole  definition  of  a  patriot — 
"  one  who  loves  his  country  and  zealously 
supports  its  authority  and  interests."  In 
the  hour  of  his  country's  sorest  need 
General  Lee  gave  his  love  and  his  zealous 
support  to  its  foes,  and  strove  to  over- 
throw its  authority  and  interests. 

You  say,  "  The  test  of  patriotism,  like 
that  of  any  other  moral  quality,  is  not  suc- 
cess, but  loyalty  to  conviction."  Now, 
granting  that  success  does  not  decide 
moral  qualities,  it  does  at  least  help  to 
determine  facts ;  and  the  war  settled  for- 
ever the  fact  that  the  country  to  which  as 
a  patriot  Lee  owed  allegiance  was  not 
Virginia,  but  the  Union  ;  was  not  **  his 
State,"  but  the  United  States.  Had  he 
succeeded,  the  Confederacy  would  have 
called  him  a  patriot,  but  not  the  North ; 
certainly  not  the  victorious  Union. 

But  may  there  not  be  a  higher  patriot- 
ism than  that  of  mere  loyalty  to  the  exist- 
ing government  ?  This  is  probably  your 
thought  May  not  he  who  obeys  his  con- 
victions retain  the  name  of  "  patriot," 
even  though  the  issue  prove  him  unsuc- 
cessful ?  I  answer,  he  may  still  keep  the 
name  "patriot,"  even  though  defeated, 
if  the  convictions  for  which  he  drew  his 
sword  against  his  country  were  right  con- 
victions, but  not  otherwise.  Thus  both 
Burke  and  Washington  were  truer  patriots 
than  Lord  North  or  King  George ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  Burke  resided  in  Eng- 
land and  Washington  in  America,  or  the 
hypothetical  defeat  of  the  latter,  would  not 
have  changed  the  essential  spiritual  and 
moral  fact  that  both  these  men  were  loyal 


to  the  real  country,  to  the  higher  nation, 
to  the  **  spirit  of  the  English  constitution." 
In  behalf  of  Washington,  wholly  aside 
from  his  success  or  failure,  we  appeal 
from  the  prima  fade  evidence  of  unpatri- 
otism  (his  waging  war  against  England) 
to  the  higher  right  for  which  he  fought. 

But  when  the  convictions  are  erroneous, 
this  right  of  appeal  is  forfeited.  Now,  the 
editor  of  The  Outlook,  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  Beecher,  will  not  claim  that 
Lee  fought  for  right  moral  or  constitu- 
tional principles.  Secession  was  wrong ; 
slavery  was  wrong;  and  since  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters,  placing  love  of  State 
before  love  of  the  Union  was  wrong.  All 
agree  to-day  that  Union  and  Freedom 
were  the  right  cause. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  man  must  follow 
his  sincere  convictions,  even  though  mis- 
taken. In  reply,  we  maintain  that  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  find  and  follow  the  right 
convictions.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
sincerity  is  not  the  equivalent  of  patriotism. 

The  man  who  takes  up  arms  against 
his  country  iurmsYit^  prima  facie  ew\denct 
that  he  is  not  a  patriot  If  he  fights  in 
an  unsuccessful  cause,  that  presumption 
is  increased.  The  only  appeal  is  on  the 
ground  that  the  man  is  fighting  for  the 
real  interests  of  his  country,  and  of  man- 
kind through  his  country ;  that  is,  for 
those  high  moral  ends  for  which  God  has 
established  human  government  General 
Lee  cannot  maintain  such  an  appeal. 
However  natural  his  motives,  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought  against  his  country 
was  not  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  his 
nation  or  of  humanity. 

A  second  fact  has  been  too  frequently 
overlooked.  General  Lee  was  under  pecu- 
liar obligations  to  the  Nation.  He  had 
been  educated  at  her  expense  at  West 
Point;  his  commissions  all  contained  a 
solemn  pledge  "to  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully 
against  all  enemies  whatsoever,  to  obey 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  of  war." 

The  excuse  made  for  General  Lee  is 
his  question,  "  How  can  I  draw  my  sword 
against  Virginia,  my  native  State?"     But 
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General  Lee  was  oflfered  the  command  of 
the  Union  forces  when  Virginia  was  still 
in  the  Union ;  when  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  had  been 
elected  as  pledged  opponents  of  secession  . 
and  when  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  people  favored  secession.  Yet  then 
he  declined  to  support  his  country  by  ac- 
cepting the  command.  Furthermore,  he 
accepted  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
Virginia  after  the  ordinance  of  secession 
had  been  indeed  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion, but  before  it  had  been  ratified  by 
the  popular  vote,  which  was  the  condition 
of  its  becoming  effective.  There  is  point 
in  the  query  of  Mr.  Chittenden,  Registrar 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Lincoln, 
whether,  if  General  Lee  had  used  the 
mighty  influence  of  his  name  and  family 
aggressively  in  support  of  the  Nation, 
while  the  State  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
while  the  masses  of  the  common  people 
were  loyal,  he  might  not  have  saved  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Union  from  war.  That 
is  what  General  Scott  expected  him  to  do. 
Instead,  he  drifted  with  his  State  into 
disunion,  and  fought  for  a  wrong  cause 
against  his  country.  I  cannot  agree  with 
The  Outlook  that  this  was  merely  an 
"error  of  political  judgment."  It  seems 
to  me  rather  an  error  of  the  gravest 
"  political  morality." 

As  a  private  matter,  we  may  excuse  Lee 
on  account  of  his  sincere  though  mistaken 
convictions.  But  the  word  "  patriot "  is 
a  public  word,  with  a  sacred  meaning, 
speaking  of  the  highest  public  honor.  It 
should  be  reserved  for  men  like  those 
other  Virginians,  Generals  Scott  and 
Thomas,  who  were  not  misled  by  errone- 
ous convictions,  but  who,  guided  by  true 
patriotism,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
peril  were  loyal  to  her  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  of  right. 

Austin  Rick. 

Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  read  with  interest  your  article  on  the 
"  Loyalty  of  General  Lee." 

That  the  question  of  the  real  character 
of  Robert  E.  I,ee  should  still  be  under 
discussion  justifies  the  conviction  that  it 
is  not  so  easily  determined  as  your  ingen- 
ious effort  at  its  vindication  assumes. 

Let  me  add  my  modest  mite  to  that 
discussion. 


It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  inaccurate 
and  illogical  in  ascribing  to  General  Lee's 
sentiment  for  his  native  State  the  dignity 
of  that  exalted  virtue  "patriotism."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
North  and  at  the  South,  "  patriotism  " 
had  but  one  signification,  elementary 
indeed,  but  unmistakable  and  enduring 
as  the  ages.  No  pent-up  Africa  or  Vir- 
ginia or  Rhode  Island  contracted  its  pow- 
ers or  suppressed  its  fervor. 

In  the  South  itself,  "States*  rights" 
(which  you  adopt  as  the  adequate  and 
righteous  foundation  of  Lee's  patriotism) 
was  a  purely  political  issue,  not  less  than 
the  question  of  the  tariff  or  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  Some  effusive 
hustings  orator,  here  and  there,  may,  upon 
occasion,  have  aimed  to  cast  a  glamour  of 
sentiment  around  so  prosaic  and  practical 
a  subject ;  but  the  historic  fact  abides  that 
"  States'  rights  "  was  a  political  dogma 
alone. 

General  Lee  did  not  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  his  native  State,  any  more  than 
I  or  any  other  Union  soldier  entered  the 
service  to  defend  our  native  State,  be  it 
Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts  or  Ken- 
tucky. The  State  of  Virginia  was  neither 
in  theory  nor  in  fact  attacked,  any  more 
than  Pennsylvania  was  attacked  when  L^ 
came  to  Gettysburg.  It  was  the  political 
organization  known  as  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy against  which  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  Government  were 
directed ;  and  it  was  in  behalf  of  that 
Confederacy  that  General  Lee  abandoned 
his  commission  in  the  old  army  and 
accepted  one  of  higher  rank  from  the  new 
association  of  seceding  States. 

This  was  the  broad  and  manly  and 
patriotic  estimate  of  the  situation  that 
another  son  of  Virginia,  equally  faithful 
to  all  her  just  demands  upon  him,  and 
a  not  less  gallant  soldier  and  "  Christian 
gentleman  of  high  character,"  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  found  no  difficulty  in 
taking  when  the  identical  emergency  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  likewise  an  officer  in 
the  old  regular  service. 

That  was  loyalty  "writ  large,"  con- 
trasted with  which  Lee's  engrossing  senti- 
ment for  his  native  State,  mildly  com- 
mendable though  it  might  have  been,  was 
but  a  pinchbeck  thing. 

Robert  D.  Coxe. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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II. — A  Southern  View 

To  the  Editors  of  77ie  Outlook: 

Allow  me  to  express  my  high  sense  of 
gratification  with  reference  to  your  com- 
ment concerning  "  The  Loyalty  of  Robert 
E.  Lee."  I  trust,  however,  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  to  your  appreciative 
estimate  of  the  high  plane  of  duty  upon 
which  General  Lee  acted,  a  further  state- 
ment of  facts  that  seem  to  me  to  be  involved 
in  the  case.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1861, 
before  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  General  Lee  was  in  Texas. 
On  that  day  he  wrote :  "  I  can  anticipate 
no  greater  calamity  for  the  country  than 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  .  It  would  be 
an  accumulation  of  all  the  evils  we  com- 
plain of,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  but  honor  for  its  preservation. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  constitutional 
means  will  be  exhausted  before  there  is  a 
resort  to  force.  Secession  is  nothing  but 
revolution."  Constitutional  means  of 
adjustment  were  still  possible  in  January, 
1861.  In  the  form  of  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion and  the  Crittenden  Resolutions  such 
means  were  resorted  to  in  February,  1861. 
In  April,  however,  a  resort  to  force  was 
made,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  offered  to  Lee  the  command 
of  the  army  which  he  was  then  assembling 
for  the  invasion  of  the  South.  The  issue 
presented  in  April,  1861,  to  the  mind  of 
Lee  was  entirely  different  from  the  issue 
presented  to  him  in  January,  1861.  He 
loved  the  Union  founded  by  Washington. 
He  was  loyal  to  the  principles  of  that  old 
Union.  He  was  ready  to  enter  his  protest 
against  secession  from  that  Union.  But 
with  far  greater  strength  of  conviction  he 
held  that  the  President  of  that  Federal 
Union  had  no  authority  to  send  an  army 
into  any  one  of  the  States.  Such  an  act 
of  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  President 
constituted,  in  Lee's  mind,  a  more  dam- 
aging blow  aimed  at  the  principles  of  the 
old  Federal  Union  than  the  act  of  secession 
on  the  part  of  a  State.  Against  secession 
he  offered  verbal  protests,  but  against  the 
President's  policy  of  invasion  he  was  ready 
to  fii^t.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1861, 
Lee  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Federal 
army ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to 
his  brother :  *'  War  seems  to  have  com- 
menced, and  I  am  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
ordered  on  duty  which  I  could  not  con- 


scientiously perform.  .  .  .  Save  in  the 
defense  of  my  native  State,  I  have  no 
desire  ever  again  to  draw  my  sword."  On 
the  23d  of  April  he  said  to  the  conven- 
tion in  Richmond  which  had  made  hirj 
commander  of  the  Virginia  forces :  "  Trust- 
ing to  Almighty  God,  an  approving  con- 
science, and  the  aid  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
I  will  devote  myself  to  the  defense  and 
service  of  my  native  State."  In  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  Lee  told  his  soldiers  in  western 
Virginia  that  they  were  fighting  for  "  the 
right  of  self-government,  liberty,  and 
peace."  In  July,  1862,  he  commended 
the  conduct  of  his  army  at  Richmond  as 
"  worthy  of  men  engaged  in  a  cause  so 
just  and  sacred,  and  deserving  a  nation's 
gratitude  and  praise."  On  the  8th  of 
September,  1862,  he  announced  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  that  his  army  had 
come  to  assist  them  in  *'  regaining  the 
-rights  "  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  a  Federal  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, which  was  acting  "  under  the  pretense 
of  supporting  the  Constitution,  but  in 
violation  of  its  most  valuable  provisions." 
On  the  1 1th  of  July,  1863,  Lee  said  to  his 
men,  "  Let  every  soldier  remember  that 
on  his  courage  and  fidelity  depends  all 
that  makes  life  worth  having — the  freedom 
of  his  country,  the  honor  of  his  people, 
and  the  security  of  his  home."  Quotations 
of  a  similiar  character  might  be  multiplied 
to  show  that  Lee  regarded  himself  as  con- 
tending, throughout  the  war,  for  the  rights 
of  his  people,  as  those  rights  were  defined 
•  by  the  old  Federal  Constitution.  In  March, 
1866,  before  a  Committee  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  Lee  expressed  the  view  that 
t)ie  seceding  States  in  1860-61  "were 
merely  usftigthe  reserved  rights  which  they 
had  a  right  to  do."  Lee  wrote  also,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1866,  as  follows:  "  All  that 
the  South  has  ever  desired  was  that  the 
Union  as  established  by  our  forefathers 
should  be  preserved ;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment as  originally  organized  should  be 
administered  in  purity  and  truth."  Again, 
December  15,  1866,  he  wrote:  "The 
South  has  contended  only  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  and  the  just  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
of  it.  .  .  .  Although  the  South  would  have 
preferred  any  honorable  compromise  to 
the  fratricidal  war  which  has  taken  place, 
she  now  accepts  in  good  faith  its  consti- 
tutional results."     On   March  12,  1869, 
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he  made  the  following  statement :  **  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  secession  and  was  opposed 
to  war.  In  fact,  I  was  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  established  by  our 
forefathers.  No  one  now  is  more  in  favor 
of  that  Union  and  that  Constitution,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  that  for  which  the 
South  has  all  along  contended;  and  if 
restored,  as  I  trust  they  will  be,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  truer  supporters  of  that 
Union  and  that  Constitution  than  the 
Southern  people."  These  words,  and 
others  that  might  be  added,  show  that 
Lee  was  loyal  not  merely  to  hb  State, 
Virginia,  but  in  his  own  opinion  he  re- 
mained always  loyal  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  Federal  Union  of 
1789. 

Henry  Alexander  White. 

Richmoad,  V^irgmia. 

Peonage 

I. — A  Voice  from  Alabama 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

As  a  resident  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  editorials  on 
Southern  questions  in  your  issue  of  July  18. 
I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  National  moral 
sentiment  to  which  the  wrongs  of  the  hum- 
blest— whether  in  Maine  or  California  or 
Alabama — can  confidently  make  appeaL 
The  power  of  your  editorial  on  Peonage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  have  not  excluded 
from  this  sentiment  the  moral  participation 
of  the  South.  You  have  not  assumed 
that  the  Nation  in  its  righteousness  is  on 
one  side  and  that  the  South  is  sitting  in 
darkness  on  the  other.  You  have  recog- 
nized the  local  evils,  but  you  have  also 
recognized  the  local  forces  of  self-correc- 
tion, the  local  conscience,  and  the  local 
resolution  implicit  in  the  fact  that  all 
these  indictments  against  peonage  were 
found  by  a  grand  jury  composed  of  South- 
ern men,  under  the  instructions  of  a  South- 
ern judge.  If  the  Nation  must  include  the 
South  in  the  partnership  of  responsibility, 
the  Nation  recognizes  and  includes  the 
South  in  the  partnership  of  rectification. 

Too  often  we  find  that  when  a  Northern 
paper  discusses  wrongs  at  the  North  or  at 
the  West  it  criticises  the  wrongs^  but  when 
it  discusses  wrongs  at  the  South  it  criti- 
cises the  South.  The  undiscriminating  and 
intolerant  criticism  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken  tends  to  make  the  evils  arising  in  the 


Southern  States  issues  ooC  between  Amer- 
icans everywhere  and  the  foes  ever>nirbere 
of  a  true  Ammcanism,  but  crude  and 
bitter  issues  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Such  criticism  reflects  a  Phari- 
saism which  is  the  very  soul  of  sectional- 
ism— a  Northern  sectionalism  as  offensive 
as  any  sectionalism  in  our  Southern  States. 
The  North,  as  the  Norths  has  nothing  to 
do  with  peonage  in  Alabama.  The  North, 
as  the  North,  is.  in  the  a£Fairs  of  Alabama, 
a  meddler  pure  and  simple.  The  Nation, 
including  the  South  as  well  as  the  North, 
and  the  West  as  wdl  as  the  South  and  the 
North,  has  to  do  with  every  issue  in  Ala- 
bama that  touches  any  National  right  of 
the  humblest  of  its  citizens.  We  do  wish 
the  North,  as  the  North,  to  let  us  alone. 
We  do  not  wish  the  Nation  to  let  us 
alone.  We  desire  from  every  quarter,  as 
every  section  should  desire,  a  true  National 
participation  in  our  interests.  We  wish 
from  the  spokesmen  of  the  Nation,  whether 
in  journalism  or  elsewhere,  a  criticism 
National  in  the  exacting  nobility  of  its 
ideals,  National  in  its  moral  vigor,  but 
National  also  in  its  intelligent  and  con- 
structive sympathy. 

Eix;ar  Gardner  Murphy. 

Montgomery,  Abba  ma. 

II. — A  Voice  from  Georgia 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

As  a  r^^lar  reader  of  your  valued  maga- 
zine, as  a  Georgia  planter  for  thirty  years, 
and  as  the  descendant  of  five  generations 
of  Southern  planters,  in  Georgia  and  other 
States,  I  desire  to  express  my  cordial  and 
entire  indorsement  of  your  article  on 
Peonage  in  The  Outlook  of  July  18. 

You  are  quite  correct  in  sa>ing  that  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  South  is  utterly 
opposed  to  any  such  methods.  Respecta- 
ble planters  neither  desire  to  descend  to 
such  a  system,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
nor  to  compete  with  it  from  a  business 
standpoint.  The  mistaken  State  policy 
and  system  of  hiring  convicts  to  private 
parties,  to  conduct  planting,  milling,  and 
various  other  business  enterprises,  is  a 
temptation  to  the  greedy  and  unscrupu- 
lous to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Intimate 
labor  field. 

The  corrupt  connivance  of  the  degraded 
type  of  magistrates,  and  lax  local  senti- 
ment in  certain  sections,  make  it  easy  and 
profitable  to  secure,  by  fraud,  and  retain 
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by  illegal  and  violent  methods,  ignorant 
and  helpless  negroes.  The  shiftlessness 
and  tendency  to  vagrancy  of  a  considera- 
ble class  of  negroes  and  their  utter  indif* 
ference  to  contracts  as  obligations  serve 
as  a  welcome  excuse  for  this  iniquity  ^d 
they  fall  easy  victims. 

This  system  of  convict  leases  and  the 
system  of  child  labor  in  factories  are  both 
strongly  attacked  in  our  present  Legisla- 
ture, and  there  is  a  widely  developed  and 
most  proper  opposition  to  both. 

The  child  labor  bill  was  killed  mainly  by 
the  potent  opposition  of  the  factory  inter- 
ests. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  convict 
lease  system  will  also  be  sustained;  but 
both  are  doomed,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  educated  opinion  ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  interests  involved  in 
their  continuance.  I  would  add  that  the 
desire  to  protect  the  negro  from  oppres- 
sion and  brutality  by  the  "  best  Southern 
sentiment "  does  not  in  the  least  involve 
any  advocacy  of  his  voting  privilege  or 
political  rights. 

A  Georgia  Planter. 

The  Mulatto  Factor 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  June  27  you  print  a 
communication  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Nelson  Baker  correcting  a  construction 
which  an  editorial  of  yours  had  placed 
upon  his  reference  to  my  article  on  the 
mulatto.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Baker's  comments  upon  my  utterances, 
and  have  no  desire  to  consume  your 
space  and  tax  the  patience  of  your  readers 
by  indulging  in  an  idle  controversy,  but 
the  conclusion  indicated  in  this  communi- 
cation demands,  it  seems  to  me,  some 
reply. 

All  that  I  attempted  to  do  in  the  article 
in  question — "  The  Mulatto  Factor  in  the 
Race  Problem  " — was  to  set  forth  briefly 
certain  features  of  the  "  problem  "  which 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  unwise  to  ignore 
in  our  considerations  of  it  At  most,  I 
could  make  so  short  a  discussion  merely 
suggestive,  and  no  more  than  this  was 
contemplated  by  me. 

I  have  no  fault  to  And  with  those  who 
take  issue  with  me,  but  I  do  object  to 
having  entirely  incorrect  motives  ascribed 
to  me,  and  false  conclusions  drawn  from 
my  words.    The  fact  that  this  has  been 


done  by  so  many  of  my  critics — to 
say  nothing  of  one  or  two  uninten* 
tionally  misleading  "interviews"  on  the 
subject — warrants  me  in  making  this  cor- 
rection. 

My  position  is  simply  that,  in  its  mental 
and  moral  equipment,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  negro  race  is  the  inferior  of  the 
white ;  that  the  tnen  who  have  come  to 
the  front  as  "  race  leaders,"  and  who  are 
pointed  to  as  the  highest  intellectual  type 
of  the  race,  are,  in  fact,  not  really 
negroes — under  any  exact  definition  of 
the  word,  as  descriptive  of  a  race ;  that 
these  mulattoes,  from  their  position  of 
leadership,  wield  a  large  influence  over 
the  more  than  nine  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation classed  as  negroes — and  that  it 
behooves  them  to  see  to  it  that  that  influ- 
ence should  be  for  good  rather  than  for 
evil. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
pure  negroes  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  this  country,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  man  to  ignore  the  wise  teachings 
and  helpful  influence  and  example  of 
such  men  as  Isaac  Fisher  and  Professor 
Councill.  I  speak,  however,  of  the 
masses  of  the  race  when  I  ascribe  to  it 
certain  characteristics,  just  as  I  refer  to 
the  large  body  of  "  race  leaders  "  when  I 
speak  of  them  as  mulattoes.  This  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  many 
negroes  who  have  risen  superior  to  the 
character  of  the  mass,  any  more  than  it 
means  to  say  that  every  man  is  fitted  for 
high  station  in  the  race  just  because  he 
happens  to  be  a  mulatto. 

Mr.  Baker  speaks  of  the  "  poor  thlnt 
ing  "  the  white  man  is  capable  of  "  when 
dominated  by  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceived opinions."  It  is  this,  and  the 
term  "  n^rophobist,"  used  by  some  of  my 
critics,  to  which  I  take  exception.  The 
people  of  this  country,  North  and  South, 
white  and  black,  have  misunderstood  and 
abused  each  other  long  enough  over  this 
"  race  question  "  to  have  learned  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
harsh  terms  and  indulging  in  recrimina- 
tion. Neither  section,  neither  race,  can 
lay  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  all  the  wisdom  on  the  subject,  nor 
justly  charge  the  other  with  all  the  preju- 
dice and  ignorance.  The  situation  de- 
mands a  larce  measure  of  sympathy  and 
charity  f  ^  the  according 
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of  honest  motives  to  honest  thought,  even 
though  it  lead  to  conclusions  at  variance 
with  one's  own.  He  who  cannot  criticise 
without  the  questioning  of  motive — who 
cannot  differ  without  indulging  in  re- 
proach or  abuse — cannot  hope  to  add 
much  to  that  kindly  feeling  which  must 
characterize  any  discussion  of  the  race 


question   to  give  it  its  first  element  of 
value.  Alfred  Holt  Stone. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  principle  so  admirably  stated 
in  the  last  paragraph,  and  so  well  illus- 
trated by  this  entire  letter,  The  Outlook 
adds  its  hearty  and  emphatic  indorse- 
ment— The  Editors. 


A   Picture   of  the   Papal  Conclave 

The  romance  of  "John  Inglesant,"  by  the  late  John  Henry  Shorthouse,  contains  a  vivid 
description  of  the  Papal  election  of  1655.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  imaginative  in  treatment 
gives  to  it  a  tone  of  reality  which  a  more  matter-of-fact  account  would  lack.  The  election 
here  described  is  that  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  became  Pope  Alexander  VII.  By  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  publishers  of  "John  Inglesant"  (the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York)  we  print 
herewith  certain  excerpts  from  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  that  justly  famed  romance. — The 
Editors. 


THE  portion  of  the  Vatican  Palace 
set  apart  for  the  election  of  the 
Pope,  and  called  the  Conclave, 
consisted  of  five  halls  or  large  marble 
rooms,  two  chapels,  and  a  gallery  seventy 
feet  long.  Each  of  these  halls  was 
divided  temporarily  into  small  apartments, 
running  up  both  sides,  with  a  broad  alley 
between  them,  formed  of  wood,  and  cov- 
ered with  green  or  violet  cloth.  One  of 
these  apartments  was  assigned  to  each 
Cardinal  with  his  attendants.  The  en- 
trance to  the  whole  of  these  rooms,  halls, 
chapels,  and  gallery,  was  by  a  single  door 
fastened  by  four  locks  and  as  many  keys. 
As  soon  as  the  Cardinals  had  entered  the 
Conclave  this  door  was  made  fast,  and 
the  four  keys  were  given  to  the  four  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  city — one  to  the*  Bishop 
of  Rome,  one  to  the  Cardinals  themselves, 
a  third  to  the  Roman  Nobility,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  Officer,  a  great  noble,  who 
kept  the  door.  A  wicket  in  the  door,  of 
which  this  Officer  also  kept  the  key,  per- 
mitted the  daily  meals  and  other  neces- 
saries to  be  handed  to  the  Cardinals' 
servants,  every  dish  being  carefully  exam- 
ined before  it  was  allowed  to  pass  in. 
Within  the  Conclave  light  and  air  were 
obtained  only  by  skylights  or  windows 
opening  upon  interior  courts,  precluding 
communication  from  without  The  gloom 
of  the  interior  was  so  great  that  candles 
were  burnt  throughout  the  Conclave  at 
noonday. 

From  the  moment  the  Conclave  was 
closed  a  silence  of  expectation  and  anxiety 
fell  upon  all  Rome.    The  daily  life  of  the 


city  was  hushed.  The  principal  thorough- 
fares and  fortresses  were  kept  by  strong 
detachments  of  armed  troops,  and  the 
approaches  to  the  mysterious  door  were 
jealously  watched.  Men  spoke  every- 
where in  whispers,  and  nothing  but  vague 
rumors  of  the  proceedings  within  were 
listened  to  in  the  places  of  public  resort, 
and  in  the  coteries  and  gatherings  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  the  people. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Conclave,  for 
those  who  were  confined  within  its  singu- 
lar seclusion,  the  day  passed  with  a  weari- 
some monotony  marked  only  by  intrigue 
not  less  wearisome.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  tolled  bell  called  the  whole  of  its 
inmates  to  mass  in  one  of  the  small 
chapels  darkened  with  stained  glass,  and 
lighted  dimly  by  the  tapers  of  the  altar 
and  by  a  few  wax  candles  fixed  in  brass 
sockets  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
Cardinals  sat  in  stalls  down  either  side 
of  the  Chapel,  and  at  the  lower  end  was  a 
bar,  kept  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
and  his  assistants,  behind  which  the 
attendants  and  servants  were  allowed  to 
stand.  Mass  being  over,  a  table  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  upon  which 
were  a  chalice  and  a  silver  bell.  Upon 
six  stools  near  the  table  are  seated  two 
Cardinal-Bishops,  two  Cardinal- Priests, 
and  two  Cardinal- Deacons.  Every  Cardi- 
nal in  his  turn,  upon  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  leaves  his  seat,  and  having  knelt 
before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  for  the 
guidance  of  Heaven  in  his  choice,  goes 
round  to  the  front  of  the  table  and  drops 
a  paper,  upon  which  he  has  written  the 
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name  of  a  Cardinal,  into  the  chalice,  and 
returns  in  silence  to  his  stall. 

A  solenfin  and  awful  stillness  pervades 
the  scene,  broken  only  by  the  tinkling  of 
the  silver  bell.  The  Cardinals,  one  by 
one,  some  of  them  stalwart  and  haughty 
men,  with  a  firm  step  and  imperious 
glance,  others  old  and  decrepit,  scarcely 
able  to  totter  from  their  places  to  the 
altar,  or  to  rise  from  their  knees  without 
help,  advance  to  their  mysterious  choice. 
To  the  eye  alone  it  was  in  truth  a  solemn 
and  impressive  scene,  and  by  a  heart 
instructed  by  the  sense  of  sight  only,  the 
awful  presence  of  God  the  Paraclete  might, 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  be 
felt  to  hover  above  the  Sacred  Host ;  but 
in  the  entire  assembly  to  whom  alone  the 
sight  was  given  there  was  probably  not 
one  single  heart  to  which  such  an  idea 
was  present.  The  assembly  was  divided 
into  different  parties,  each  day  by  day 
intriguing  and  maneuvering,  by  every  art 
of  policy  and  every  inducement  of 
worldly  interest,  to  add  to  the  number 
of  its  adherents.  "If  perchance,"  says 
one  well  qualified  to  speak,  "there 
entered  into  this  Conclave  any  old  Car- 
dinal, worn  by  conflict  with  the  Church's 
enemies  *  in  partibus  infidelium,'  amid 
constant  danger  of  prison  or  of  death,  or 
perchance  coming  from  amongst  harmless 
peasants  in  country  places,  and,  by  long 
absence  from  the  center  of  the  Church's 
polity,  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
her  Princes  trod  the  footsteps  of  the  Apos- 
tles of  old,  and  by  the  memory  of  such 
conflict  and  of  such  innocence,  and 
because  of  such  ignorance,  was  led  to 
entertain  dreams  of  Divine  guidance,  two 
or  three  days'  experience  caused  such  an 
one  to  renounce  all  such  delusion,  and  to 
return  to  his  distant  battlefield,  and  so  to 
see  Rome  no  more." 

When  every  Cardinal  has  deposited  his 
paper,  the  Cardinal-Bishop  takes  them  out 
of  the  chalice  one  by  one,  and  hands  them 
to  the  Cardinal- Deacon,  who  reads  out 
the  name  of  the  elected,  but  not  of  the 
Cardinal  who  has  placed  the  paper  in  the 
chalice  (which  is  written  on  part  of  the 
paper  so  folded  that  even  the  reader  does 
not  see  it) ;  and  as  he  reads  the  name, 
every  Cardinal  makes  a  mark  upon  the 
scroll  of  names  he  has  before  him.  When 
all  the  names  have  been  read,  the  Cardinal- 
Priest,  from  a  paper  which  he  has  pre- 


pared, reads  the  name  of  him  who  has 
had  the  most  voices  and  the  number  of 
the  votes.  If  the  number  be  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  Cardinal  who 
has  received  the  votes  is  thereby  elected 
Pope  ;  but  if  not,  the  Cardinal-Priest  rings 
the  silver  bell  once  more,  and  at  the  signal 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Monsignor 
Fabei,  advances  up  the  Chapel,  followed 
by  a  groom  carrying  a  brazier  of  lighted 
coals,  into  which,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
assembly,  the  papers  are  dropped  one  by 
one  till  all  are  consumed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Conclave  the 
Cardinals  were  always  divided  into  two, 
if  not  more,  parties,  of  such  relative 
strength  as  to  make  the  attainment  of 
such  a  majority  by  either  of  them  impos- 
sible for  many  days.  It  was  not  until  the 
persistent  intrigues  of  a  fortnight  had 
increased  the  majority  of  any  one  Cardinal 
so  much  as  to  give  a  probability  of  his 
being  ultimately  elected,  that  the  waverers 
of  all  sides,  not  willing  to  be  known  as 
the  opponents  of  a  new  Pope,  recorded 
their  voices  in  his  favor,  and  thus  raised 
the  majority  to  its  necessary  proportion. 
For  this  very  delicate  matter  occurred  at 
this  period  of  the  election,  that,  should 
the  requisite  majority  of  voices  be  obtained, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  his 
btrazier  were  no  longer  called  for,  but  the 
whole  of  the  papers  were  opened  to  their 
full  extent,  and  the  names  of  the  voters 
given  to  the  world,  whereby,  as  one  con- 
versant in  these  matters  observes,  "many 
mysteries  and  infidelities  are  brought  to 
light."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  as 
the  majority  of  any  one  Cardinal  increased 
or  showed  signs  of  increasing,  morning 
and  evening,  as  the  suffrages  were  taken, 
the  voting  became  a  very  exciting  and 
delicate  matter.  No  one  could  be  certain 
but  that  at  the  next  voting  the  majority 
from  the  cause  mentioned  would  suddenly 
swell  to  the  necessary  size,  and  every 
man's  name  be  made  clear  and  plain  on 
whose  side  he  had  been. 

Upon  entering  the  Conclave  the  friends 
of  Cardinal  Chigi  adopted  a  quiet  policy, 
and  waited  for  the  progress  of  events  to 
work  for  them.  .  .  .  The  great  reputation 
he  had  gained  at  Miinster,  the  determina- 
tion he  was  said  to  have  manifested  to 
reform  all  abuses,  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence he  derived  from  his  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  his  attractive  and  gracious  man- 
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ner,  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Pope 
upon  his  death-bed — all  tended  to  bring 
his  name  prominently  forward.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Spanish  Cardinals, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  enmity  of  the 
French  Court  and  of  his  professed  oppo- 
sition to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

The  Spanish  faction,  which  was  numer- 
ous enough  to  have  secured  the  election 
of  any  Cardinal  had  it  been  united,  but 
the  members  of  which  were  agreed  upon 
nothing  but  their  determined  opposition 
to  Sacchetti,  contented  itself  with  voting 
negatively  at  every  scrutiny,  making  use 
of  the  form  "  accedo  nemini."  This  course 
was  pursued  for  two  entire  months,  during 
which  time  the  scrutinies  were  taken  regu- 
larly morning  and  evening,  always  with  a 
slightly  varying  but  indecisive  result 

It  would  be  difficult  to  realize  the 
wearisomeness  which  reigned  in  the  Con- 
clave during  so  protracted  a  period.  The 
crowding  together  of  so  large  a  number 
of  persons  in  a  few  apartments,  the  close- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  unbroken  monot- 
ony of  the  hours  that  passed  so  slowly, 
made  the  confinement  almost  intolerable. 
One  Cardinal  was  taken  ill,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  removed.  The  great  gallery 
was  generally  used  by  the  Cardinals  thenj- 
sclvcs,  for  exercise  and  conversation, 
while  their  attendants  were  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  their  masters' 
a(.virtments,  or  the  corridors  and  passages. 
Those  which  opened  on  the  interior  courts, 
and  thereby  afforded  some  fresh  air,  were 
CHpccially  resorted  to.  Communication 
from  without,  though  in  theory  absolutely 
prevented,  was  really  frequent,  all  the 
chief  among  the  Cardinals  receiving  ad- 
vices from  foreign  Courts,  and  conveying 
Intelligence  thither  themselves. 

At  intervals  the  whole  of  the  inmates 
were  assembled  to  listen  to  Father  Qusechi, 
preacher  to  the  Conclave,  a  Jesuit,  and 
secretly  in  favor  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  as 
was  the  Society  in  general.  The  sermon 
was  so  contrived  as  to  influence  its  hear- 
ers considerably  by  its  evident  application 
to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
Cardinal. 

The  famous  De  Retz,  then  an  exile 
from  France  and  a  supporter  of  Chigi,  by 
whom  he  always  sat  in  the  Chapel,  was 
the  principal  intriguer  in  his  favor.  He 
was  in  communication  with  the  nominal 


supporters  of  Barberini,  who  sent  him 
intelligence  by  Monsignor  Fabei  when  to 
vote  for  Sacchetti,  on  occasions  when  it 
would  be  of  no  real  service  to  him,  and 
when  to  refrain.  On  one  of  these  latter 
occasions  Fabei  intrusted  his  message  to 
Inglesant,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  Sacchetti, 
on  that  scrutiny,  wanted  but  very  few 
votes  to  have  secured  his  election.  This 
circumstance  made  a  deep  impression  on 
De  Retz,  and  he  never  recognized  Ingle- 
sant afterwards  without  alluding  to  it. 

The  day  after  this  scrutiny  Cardinal 
Barberini  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
time  was  come  for  his  friends  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  his  behalf,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Conclave  thirty-one 
votes  appeared  in  his  favor  in  the  next 
scrutiny.  This  caused  the  friends  of  Car- 
dinal Chigi  to  pay  more  attention  to  his 
conduct,  and  to  the  discourses  of  his  Con- 
clavists and  other  partisans,  who  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  exalting  his  good 
qualities. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  Conclave  became 
extreme.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  who,  next  to 
Sacchetti  and  Chigi,  stood  the  greatest 
chance  of  election,  became  ill  and  died 
Twelve  other  Cardinals  were  balloted  for, 
one  after  another,  without  result  Cardi- 
nal San  Clemente  was  then  brought  for- 
ward, and,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the 
Jesuits,  might  have  been  elected ;  but  the 
Spanish  Cardinals  who  supported  him  did 
not  dare  openly  to  offend  the  Society,  and 
the  election  failed. 

The  apartment  assigned  to  Cardinal 
Chigi  was  subdivided  into  three  smaller 
ones,  the  largest  of  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  bedchamber  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
two  others  to  his  attendants.  These  apart- 
ments communicated  with  each  other,  and 
only  one  opened  upon  the  center  corridor 
running  down  the  hall.  The  Cardinal 
retired  early  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
most  of  the  other  Cardinals  did  the  same. 
A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  Con- 
clave ;  if  any  of  the  attendants  still  stirred, 
they  were  velvet-shod,  and  the  floors  and 
walb,  lined  with  velvet,  prevented  the 
least  sound  from  being  heard. 

Inglesant  remained  alone  in  the  outer- 
most of  the  three  apartments,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  faculties  on  the  alert 
For  some   reason,  however,  either  the 
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fatigue  of  the  long  confinement   or  the  pacing  the  small  chamber  that  he  kept 

deathlike  stillness  of  the  night,  a  profound  himself  from  sinking  into  a  deep  sleep, 

drowsiness  overpowered  him,  and  he  con-  A  profound  peace  and  repose  seemed 

tinually  sank  into  a  doze.     He  tried  to  to  reign  in  a  place  where  so  many  schem- 

read,  but  the  page  floated  before  his  eyes,  ing  and  excited  brains,  versed  in  every 

and  it  was  only  by  continually  rising  and  art  of  policy,  were  really  at  work. 

Advice 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Wen  you  full  o'  worry 

'Bout  yo'  wo'k  an'  sich, 
Wen  you  kind  o'  bothered 

'Case  you  cain't  get  rich, 
An'  yo'  neighboh  p'ospah 

Past"  his  jest  desu'ts, 
An'  de  sneer  of  comer 'ds 

Strikes  yo'  heaht  an'  hu'ts, 
Des'  don'  pet  yo'  worries, 

Lay  'em  on  de  she'f, 
Tek  a  little  trouble, 

Brothah,  wid  yo'se'f. 

Ef  a  frien'  comes  mou'nin' 

'Bout  his  awful  case. 
You  know  you  don'  jine  him 

Wid  a  gloomy  face, 
But  you  wrassle  wid  him, 

Try  to  take  him  in ; 
Dough  hit  cracks  yo'  jfeachuhs, 

Law!  you  smile  lak  sin. 
Ain'  you  good  ez  he  is? 

Don'  you  pine  to  def ; 
Tek  a  little  trouble, 

Brothah,  wid  yo'se'f. 

£f  de  chill  un  pestahs 

An'  de  baby's  bad, 
Ef  yo'  wife  gits  narvous 

An'  you's  gittin'  mad, 
Des  you  grab  yo'  bootstraps, 

Hoi'  yo'  body  down, 
Stop  a-t'inkin'  cusswo'ds. 

Chase  away  de  frown. 
Knock  de  haid  o'  worry 

Twell  dey  ain'  none  lef' — 
Tek  a  little  trouble, 

Brothah,  wid  yo'se'f. 


A  Singer  of  the  Night 


By  Clara  Barrus 


TO  turn  a  new  leaf  in  Nature's  in- 
finite book  of  secrecy,  to  penetrate 
behind  the  veils  and  screens  which 
so  often  shut  the  wild  life  about  us  from 
our  dull  senses,  to  have  eye  and  ear  sud- 
denly endowed  with  new  powers — what 
greater  pleasure  to  a  country  dweller  than 
that?  Yet  how  few  experience  it,  how 
few  go  to  the  quick  in  their  observation 
of  Nature  I  There  is  a  play  of  life  all 
about  us,  which  we  neither  see  nor  hear 
till  our  eyes  and  ears  are  opened.  At 
least  I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  largely 
so  in  my  own  case.  How  dull  my  powers 
of  observation  have  been  was  recently 
brought  home  to  me  while  taking  a  walk 
with  that  incomparable  out-of-door  com- 
rade, John  Burroughs.  As  we  were  return- 
ing at  dusk  through  a  damp,  stony  pasture, 
after  a  gleesome  saunter  over  hills  and 
through  the  fields  and  woods,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  my  companion's 
sudden  halt,  his  uplifted  hand,  and  his 
admonitory  "  Listen  1"  I  listened.  "  Seap 
.  .  .  seap,"  a  harsh  voice  querulously 
called  from  the  bottom  of  the  pasture. 

It's  the  woodcock's  call.  Oh,  if  we  are 
only  lucky  enough  to  hear  his  evening 
songl  But  comparatively  few  persons 
have  heard  it ;  I  haven't  for  years.  Emer- 
son, you  remember,  speaks  of  it  in  his 
"  Wood  Notes  " — "  the  woodcock's  evening 
hymn."  Many  observers  deny  that  it  has 
a  song — an  unusual  thing  in  a  game  bird, 
you  know. 

Seap  .  .  .  seap^  came  up  to  us,  a  little 
nearer  now,  as  the  bird  moved  about  to 
get  his  diet  of  worms. 

"  What  is  his  song  like  ?"  I  query. 
Then  Burroughs  tells  me  that,  in  the 
mating  season,  the  bird  mounts  in  the  air 
with  a  chirring  noise,  and  showers  upon 
the  listener  a  succession  of  notes  which 
grow  more  and  more  rapid  until  the  song 
ends  in  an  ecstatic  downpour ;  then  the 
bird  drops  to  the  earth  and  resumes  his 
feeding,  interspersed  with  harsh  calls 
such  as  we  have  just  heard. 

Scarcely  was  this  explanation  ended 
when  I  became  conscious  of  a  chippering, 
chirring  sound  a  few  rods  away,  now 
here,  now  there,  faint,  elusive,  rapid,  more 


rapid,  bubbling,  rippling  sounds,  oh,  so 
faint,  so  scarcely  discernible  at  times, 
then  nearer,  louder,  ending  finally  in  an 
ecstasy  of  liquid  notes,  and,  almost  instan- 
taneously, it  seemed  to  me,  followed  by 
that  querulous  seap^  which  again  came  up 
from  the  same  place  on  the  stony  hillside. 

How  exciting  it  was,  how  we  strained 
eye  and  ear,  seeing  nothing  in  the  fast- 
gathering  darkness  ;  indicating  the  bird's 
course  by  outstretched  hands,  but  not 
daring  to  break  the  spell  during  the  song 
by  the  lightest  whisper. 

"  You  heard  it,  I'm  sure  you  did  by  the 
way  you  moved  your  hand.  Your  ears 
are  sharper  than  mine." 

"But  didn't  you  ?"  I  asked  in  disap- 
pointment. "  Only  faintly,  very  faintly, 
and  I  lost  it  part  of  the  time  that  you 
seemed  to  be  following  it,"  he  replied. 

Twice,  thrice  after  that,  the  calls  sud- 
denly ceasing,  again  was  heard  that  ring- 
ing flight,  and  the  faint  but  ecstatic  music 
in  the  darkening  skies. 

At  an  earlier  hour  the  following  night 
I  persuaded  a  friend  to  go  with  me  to  the 
same  pasture,  assuring  her  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  her  while  should  we  hear 
what  I  heard  the  night  before. 

It  was  still  light  when  we  reached  the 
pasture.  Bob-whites  and  whippoorwills 
were  calling ;  a  night-hawk  was  flying 
high  up  in  the  sky,  crying  "  Peent,  peent  " 
to  us  as  we  jumped  from  stone  to  stone, 
brushing  away  the  flies  that  the  hawk 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  so  near  his 
face.  Once  he  flew  so  low  that  we  plainly 
saw  the  white  bands  on  his  wings. 

The  sunset  light  was  flooding  all  this 
May  loveliness  of  field  and  farm  and  dis- 
tant \^ood  ;  song-sparrows  were  blithely 
pouring  out  happiness  by  the  throatful ; 
peepers  were  piping  and  toads  trilling, 
and  we  thought  it  no  hardship  to  wait  in 
such  a  place  till  the  dusk  should  gather, 
and  the  wary  woodcock  announce  his 
presence.  But  hark  I  while  yet  'tis  light, 
only  a  few  rods  distant,  I  hear  that  wel- 
come seap  .  .  .  seap^  and  lo!  a  chipper 
and  a  chirr,  and  past  us  he  flies — a  direct, 
slanting  upward  flight,  somewhat  labored 
— his  bill  showing  long  against  the  red- 
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dened  sky.  "He  has  something  in  his 
mouth,"  I  start  to  say,  when  I  bethink 
me  what  a  long  bill  he  has. 

Around,  above  us  he  flies  in  wide, 
ambitious  circles,  the  while  we  are  envel- 
oped, as  it  were,  in  that  hurried  chipper- 
ing  sound — ^fine,  elusive,  now  near,  now 
distant.  How  rapid  is  the  flight  I  No<v  it 
sounds  faster  and  faster,  **  like  a  whip- 
lash flashed  through  the  air,"  said  my 
friend ;  up.  up  he  soars  till  he  becomes 
lost  to  sight  at  the  instant  that  his  song 
ends  in  that  last  mad  ecstasy  that  just 
precedes  his  alighting. 

Sometimes  we  counted  nineteen  scaps 
between  the  flights,  sometimes  up  in  the 
thirties.  Each  time,  until  it  grew  too  dark, 
we  saw  him  fly  past  as  he  mounted  to 
the  zenith,  and  usually  we  kept  him  in 
view  till  toward  the  very  last  of  his  song, 
when,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do,  he 
would  elude  us,  yet  the  sound  seemed  to 
be  right  around  us. 

He  seemed  to  return  so  often  to  the 
same  feeding-place  that  we  tried  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  him  by  running  to  the  spot 
whence  the  seap  arose  the  instant  we 
heard  him  start  up  on  his  flight  But 
this  mirage  of  sound  lured  us  long  without 
revealing  to  us  his  whereabouts — he  always 
seemed  just  about  as  far  away  when  we 
arrived  at  the  spot  as  he  had  been  when 
we  started  for  it.  We  Anally  succeeded, 
however,  although  it  had  then  become 
dark  ;  he  was  near,  we  knew,  a  rod  or  two 
at  the  farthest,  for  his  calls  sounded  very 
harsh  and  close,  but  they  came  less  fre- 
quently, whether  because  he  heard  us  or 
was  getting  sleepy  we  could  not  deter- 
mine. We  heard,  however,  a  new  sound — 
a  low  gurgle — coming  at  about  the  same 
intervals  that  the  seaps  do,  sometimes  just 
preceding  them,  sometimes  seemingly 
instead  of  them,  but  the  gurgles  always 
sounded  to  me  a  rod  lower  down  in  the 
pasture  than  did  the  seaps.  Does  each 
gurgle  mean  a  worm  swallowed,  or  has 
he  a  mate  there,  and  is  it  she  that  gurgles 
while  he  seaps?  We  inclined  to  this 
opinion,  for  when  we  again  rushed  toward 
the  spot  whence  the  sounds  came,  we 
both  felt  sure,  judging  from  the  whistling 
sound  of  their  wings,  that  We  started  up 
two  birds,  which  flew  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Remembering  the  muddy,  rough  road 
we  must  traverse  in  the  darkness,  Pru- 


dence admonished  me  to  come  away,  and 
on  she  started  in  advance.  I  lingered, 
she  called,  he  seaped.  She  called  again, 
I  followed  reluctantly.  At  that  instant 
the  bird  arose ;  suddenly  I  stood  trans- 
fixed, enveloped  in  the  sound ;  he  was 
close  by  me,  closer  than  at  any  time 
before;  it  was  maddening — that  obscurity 
balking  my  straining  eyes,  his  elusiveness 
mocking  my  listening  ears,  and  Prudence 
in  the  distance  warning  me  that  there 
might  be  tramps  along  Snake  Lane.  What 
cared  I  for  tramps  with  that  bird  circling 
about  me  in  the  darkness  ?  Suddenly,  the 
last  notes  ending,  something  flew  close  by 
me  and  alighted  almost  at  my  feet  I 
said  so  triumphandy  as  I  joined  Prudence, 
but  sober  second  thought  made  me 
acknowledge  (to  myself)  that  my  excite- 
ment was  such  that  I  really  wasn't  sure 
whether  I  saw  the  bird  that  time  or  only 
imagined  that  I  did. 

A  few  nights  later  I  kept  tryst  with  the 
woodcock  again — this  time  alone.  I 
sought  him  in  his  banqueting  hall  still 
earlier  than  on  previous  nights,  hoping  to 
get  a  better  view  of  him  while  it  was  yet 
light 

Nearing  the  place,  I  heard  and  saw  the 
night-hawk,  and  hoped  he  would  keep  up 
his  call  until  the  woodcock  began,  so  that 
I  might  differentiate  his  peent  from  the 
woodcock's  seap,  for  Prudence  had  de- 
clared that  to  her  these  sounds  were 
identical.  My  wish  was  fulfilled;  in  fact, 
it  wasn't  long  before  I  wished  that  the 
night-hawk  would  quit  the  field  ;  he  inter- 
fered, with  his  harsh,  insistent  voice.  The 
night-hawk's  call  is  sharper,  but  not  more 
querulous,  than  that  of  the  woodcock ;  it 
is  much  higher  pitched,  and  always  comes 
down  to  one,  challenging  him  to  look  up, 
while  the  woodcock's  seap  is  always  a 
sound  of  concealment,  however  near,  and 
always  comes  up  to  one. 

While  waiting  for  the  woodcock  I  heard 
the  peculiar  booming  sound  that  comes 
after  the  night-hawk  has  daited  down 
from  the  sky  to  seize  his  victim.  Such 
a  queer,  improbable  sound  to  come  from 
a  birdl  I  should  think  it  would  scare 
the  victim  to  death. 

Presently  up  from  the  stony  field  comes 
the  familiar  seap — making  me  deaf  to  all 
other  sounds.  Soon  that  fine,  ringing 
music  is  all  around  me.  I  see  the  bird 
circle  around  low  over  the  field,  four  or 
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five  feet  above  the  ground,  before  mount- 
ing to  the  sky,  where  he  circles  round 
and  round,  tlje  circles  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  finally  he  disappears  in 
the  zenith.  In  my  efforts  to  keep  him  in 
view  I  nearly  lose  my  balance  and  dislo- 
cate my  neck — all  to  no  purpose ;  he 
eludes  one  every  time;  and  exasperating 
it  is,  for  it  is  just  at  the  point  when  that 
rapid,  most  ecstatic  part  of  his  song  is 
dropping  into  one's  very  ears,  and  when 
he  seems  to  be  close  at  hand,  that  he  is 
invisible  in  the  zenith.  Suddenly  the 
sounds  cease ;  still  looking  up,  I  see  him 
swiftly  drop  from  the  sky,  till  just  above 
my  head  he  again  wheels  and  circles 
about,  then  drops  noiselessly  to  the  earth, 
scarcely  a  rod  away. 

Again  and  again  he  repeats  these 
flights.  Am  I  the  only  listener,  or  has  he 
an  admiring  mate  down  there  in  the  mud 
and  in  the  oncoming  darkness  ? 

Now  I  learn  that  he  does  not  invariably 
go  back  to  the  same  spot  to  feed,  as  I 
had  -  supposed  he  did  ;  possibly  he  has 
changed  his  tactics  because  I  keep  chas- 
ing him  up.  Whenever  he  drops  within 
a  rod  or  two  of  one,  that  low;  gurgling 
sound  is  discernible.  It  always  sounds 
farther  away  than  the  spot  whence  the 
seap  appears  to  come,  but  I  am  now 
persuaded  that  it  comes  from  the  same 
bird. 

I  have  hunted  the  field  over  for  a  nest 
by  daylight,  but  have  found  none,  although 
I  have  found  the  round  holes  in  the  mud 
made  by  the  long  bill  of  the  woodcock. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
the  charm  of  this  wary  bird,  impossible  to 
communicate  to  others  the  zest  there  is 
in  following  him  up  in  the  field  or  in 
tracing  the  course  of  his  aerial  twilight 
voyages,  impossible  to  make  others  under- 
stand the  excitement  that  one  experiences 
afresh  each  time  that  the  bird  mounts 
on  his  singing  wings.  As  the  darkness 
gatij^rs,  the  mystery,  the  charm,  the  elu- 


siveness  are  increased ;  other  voices  of  the 
night  have  become  silenced,  oxcept,far,far 
away,  a  whippoorwill's  call ;  seated  on  a 
stone,  one  looks  up  at  the  immensity  of 
the  sky  with  one  lone  star  in  sight,  and 
waits  in  breathless  excitement  ^r  that 
mysterious  flight,  that  ecstatic  evening 
song — with  all  respect  to  Emerson,  I  can- 
not call  it  a  hymn.  There  is  nothing 
hymn-like  in  the  joyous  downpour.  But 
the  peace  that  steals  over  one  in  the 
evening  solitude  as  one  lies  on  the  good 
brown  earth  and  looks  up  into  the  starry 
sky  has  something  hymn-like  in  its  quality. 

What  a  pity  that  disquieting  thoughts 
will  intrude!  How  we  are  wrapped  around 
with  conventions  when  even  alone  I  With 
only  the  stars  and  the  voices  of  the  night 
for  company,  we  feel  the  necessity  of 
defending  ourselves  to  ourselves  for  hav- 
ing thrown  us  down  on  Mother  Earth  and 
quietly  gazed  at  the  sky  above  1 

The  darkness  deepens.  Again  the 
flight  begins ;  straining  one's  eyes,  the 
bird  is  seen  to  mount  and  mount ;  there 
he  goes  right  up  into  the  big  dipper  itself, 
though  it  is  bottom  side  up.  I  thought  the 
singer  had  gone  forever,  dropping  those 
farewell  notes  as  he  went ;  but  it  wasn't' 
long  until  he  was  down  in  the  mud  hunt- 
ing for  worms^ — gurgling  and  seaping  less 
than  a  rod  away.  Since  he  has  a  choice 
of  worlds  and  prefers  ours.  Mother  Earth 
ought  to  fee?  flattered. 

It  is  dark  as  I  stumble  back  through 
Snake  Lane.  A  few  glowworms  shine 
like  opals  and  topazes  on  the  moist 
ground.  An  occasional  peeper  pipes 
slowly  and  tentatively.  The  scent  of  thtf 
apple-blossoms  makes  me  wish  to  linger 
in  the  silent  orchards  where,  before  sun- 
down, the  orioles  were  piping  so  gayly. 
All  is  now  still,  till,  passing  the  last  strip 
of  woods  before  reaching  home,  I  hear 
the  muffled  diminuendo  call  of  the  lone- 
some owl — wh(h(h(h<H> — a  fitting  finale  to 
the  voices  of  the  night 
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THE  unconditional  surrender  of 
Ranavalona  III.,  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar, on  October  1,  1895,  set- 
tled the  question  whether  that  island 
should  be  ruled  by  one  of  its  tribes,  the 
Hovas,  or  by  the  French.  A  great  civ- 
ilized Power  would  henceforth  put  an 
end  to  the  abominable  system  of  Hova 
oppression,  with  its  Oriental  cruelty  and 
obvious  disregard  of  the  well-being  of  the 
Malagasies.  The  magnitude  of  the  evils 
to  be  overcome  and  the  radical  character 
of  the  reforms  imperatively  demanded 
greatly  increased  the  diflBculties  of  the 
conquerors.  First  of  all  they  decreed  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  island, 
a  measure  whereby  one  million  persons 
gained  their  freedom.  The  people  suf- 
fered from  another  institution,  in  some 
ways  worse  than  slavery,  the  fanompoana^ 
or  compulsory  labor,  whereby  the  natives 
were  placed  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  wrenched  from  them  an 
almost  unlimited  service  without  compen- 
sation. The  French  limited  this  forced 
labor,  regulated  it  by  law,  and  at  last 
abolished  it.  The  State  officials,  govern- 
ors, judges,  soldiers,  and  police  had  been 
hitherto  unpaid.  They  secured  their  live- 
lihood by  plunder  and  all  sorts  of  exac- 
tions. The  French  introduced  a  regular 
and  sufficient  salary.  In  this  way  the 
universal  bribery  system  which  sapped 
the  moral  life  of  the  Malagasies  has  beeq 
very  much  reduced,  if  not  suppressed. 
The  former  so-called  administration  ,of 
justice  has  been  replaced  by  a  system  of 
judicature  which  led  an  English  opponent 
of  France  to  say,  "The  French  courts 
command  the  general  respect  of  the 
people  because  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
judges  and  the  prompt  despatch  of  busi- 
ness." The  State  Church  has  been  dis- 
established for  its  own  good.  The  prac- 
tice of  religion  has  become  free  from  the 
pressure  of  Hova  officials,  who  compelled 
the  heathen  to  walk  great  distances  to 
attend  church.  The  Malagasy  is  now  so 
free  that  he  may  remain  a  heathen  if 
he  wants  to.  These  gains  in  freedom 
brought  by  the  French,  and  their  readi- 


ness to  receive  the  vanquished  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  touched  them.  There 
is  not  the  same  distance  between  a  French 
officer,  a  French  soldier,  and  a  native  as 
there  is  between  a  British  officer,  a  Brit- 
ish private,  and  the  same  native.  The 
British  will  secure  more  respect,  but  the 
French  more  love.  The  Hovas  are  no 
exception.  They  soon  feel  that  they  are 
peculiarly  welcome  under  the  tricolor  of 
France,  and  many  show  signs  of  unques- 
tionable loyalty. 

The  conquest  was  followed  by  an  insur- 
rection, an  uprising  of  Malagasy  Boxers 
equally  terrible  in  their  treatment  of  Mala- 
gasy converts,  the  missionaries  of  all  nation- 
alities, and  all  foreigners.  To  put  this  down 
France  sent  one  of  her  most  experienced 
generals,  General  Galli^ni.  Few  men 
have  been  at*  once  more  firm  and  more 
considerate  for  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity  in  a  work  of  repression.  He 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  island,  in  which 
wars  of  tribes  were  constant,  has  now  a 
peace  probably  never  known  before.  His 
aim  was  that  as  soon  as  the  rebels  had 
surrendered  their  arms  the  soldiers  should 
help  them  in  every  way  possible  to  restore 
their  normal  life  and  improve  it.  He  set 
them  to  build  huts,  houses,  and  roads. 
They  became  telegraphers,  blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths,  joiners,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
gardeners,  and  farmers.  They  assumed 
the  functions  of  teachers  in  experimental 
stations,  in  places  where  missionaries  had 
no  schools,  and  even  in  English  missionary 
educational  institutions.  They  made 
themselves  most  useful  as  surveyors  and 
civil  engineers.  One  is  impressed  by  the 
extensive  and  varied  pacific  service  of  the 
colonial  army.  Everywhere  it  has  worked 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  European  colonists. 
The  guiding  genius  in  all  the  reforms  and 
in  all  constructive  work  has  been  General 
Gallidni. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  this  coun- 
try, four  times  as  large  as  England,  had 
no  roads.     **  The  French,"  says  the  Rev. 

W.  E.  r     -• ^  fh.   '    "^^  i^issionary 
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of  road-making."  In  1895  they  con- 
structed a  road  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  capital,  Antananarivo,  which  cost 
thousands  of  lives.  Since  then  they  have 
built  the  eastern  road  to  the  same  point, 
starting  from  the  sea,  crossing  swamps 
hitherto  considered  most  deadly,  -rivers, 
tropical  forests,  gorges,  making  cuts  into 
the  side  of  almost  perpendicular  rocks, 
until  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  it 
reaches  its  terminus  at  a  height  of  4,768 
feet.  This  well-macadamized  road,  sup- 
ported in  parts  by-  important  walls,  is  a 
stupendous  work  for  such  a  country.  Six 
years  ago  all  the  passengers  and  freight 
taken  from  the  coast  to  Antananarivo 
were  carried  upon  men's  shoulders.  Now 
the  road  is  patronized  by  horses,  mules, 
poussepoussesy  and  automobiles.  Freight 
rates  have  fallen  from  $240  per  ton  to 
$100.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  roads  opened,  some  mere 
paths,  others  mule  roads,  and  others  still 
well-macadamized  carriage  highways.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  French  means  of 
transportation  have  been  a  little  more 
improved  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  freed 
from  the  most  fatiguing  and  demoralizing 
work  of  carriers.  A  railway  to  the  capi- 
tal is  in  process  of  construction.  At  one 
time  twelve  thousand  laborers  were  at 
work  on  it.  A  section  of  it  has  already 
been  inaugurated,  and  in  five  years  from 
now  the  Eastern  Madagascar  Railroad  will 
connect  Antananarivo  with  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Another  important  work  has 
been  the  connecting  of  lagoons  along  the 
coast  into  a  canal  upon  which  steamers 
are  now  doing  considerable  transporta- 
tion. Several  steamers  are  plying  in 
some  of  the  rivers,  some  are  doing  a 
regular  coastal  service,  and  three  French 
companies,  with  twenty-two  steamers,  pro- 
vide Madagascar  with  abundant  transpor- 
tation to  Europe.  Apart  from  this  the 
British  and  German  regular  steamers  also 
call.  The  telegraph  radiates  in  every 
direction.  In  some  districts  it  is  supple- 
mented by  the  optic  telegraph,  while  the 
telephone  is  entering  into  a  larger  use. 
A  good  postal  organization  reaches  almost 
every  part  of  the  island.  The  harbors 
have  been  improved  in  many  ways ;  one 
of  them  has  an  iron  dock  one  thousand 
feet  long.  Lighthouses,  warehouses,  dry- 
docks,  repair  shops,  and  means  facilitating 
shipping  have  been    provided.     A  most 


extensive  and  varied  work  of  scientific 
exploration,  of  scientific  researches,  of 
survey  and  triangulation  of  the  island 
has  been  done.  Most  accurate  maps 
have  been  published,  which  have  excited 
much  admiration. 

The  cities  have  been  really  transformed 
Tamatave,  the  chief  seaport  in  the  east, 
has  been  rebuilt  It  has  been  provided 
with  sewers  and  is  now  furnished  with 
abundant  water.  Its  streets  have  been 
reconstructed,  a  square  and  boulevards 
opened,  not  to  speak  of  the  building  of 
a  circular  railroad.  A  great  covered 
market  has  been  erected.  Near  the 
city  is  a  fine  botanical  garden  and 
experimental  station.  The  city  has  also 
a  commercial  museum,  a  consultative 
board  of  trade,  philanthropic  institutions, 
clubs,  means  of  education  and  recreation 
formerly  unknown.  Majunga,  the  west- 
ern harbor,  is  a  town  almost  wholly  created 
by  the  French,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  population  are  European.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  the  northernmost 
harbor,  Diego- Suarez,  a  town  of  increas- 
ing importance.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best-defended  ports  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  provided  with 
water-works,  public  lighting,  and  schools. 
A  tramway  sixteen  miles  long  connects  it 
with  a  recuperating  place  of  resort  upon 
Mount  Ambre,  at  an  altitude  of  5, 11 8  feet, 
where  Europeans  can  find  the  reinvigorat- 
ing  climate  of  their  native  land.  Antana- 
narivo has  been  renovated  more  in  its  gov- 
ernment and  its  life  than  otherwise,  though 
even  here  a  striking  transformation  has 
been  wrought  The  power  of  French 
aesthetics  can  nowhere  be  seen  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  beautiful  square, 
Andohalo,  a  most  unsightly  opening  in 
1896,  now  an  admirable  public  garden. 
Now  there  are  five  miles  of  streets  in 
which  carriages  may  pass,  not  to  speak 
of  automobiles  and  bicycles.  The  palace 
of  the  Governor  would  be  beautiful  any- 
where. Important  public  buildings  have 
been  erected  or  adapted  to  some  great 
public  interest.  A  museum  of  natural 
history,  a  commercial  museum,  a  fine 
astronomical  observatory,  institutions  of 
learning,  of  philanthropy,  and  amusement, 
have  helped  to  make  Antananarivo  a  new 
city.  Everywhere  in  the  country  in  places 
which  have  felt  French  infuence  one 
notices  the  improvements  of  civilization, 
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even  in  the  matter  of  military  stations  and 
post-ofi&ces, 

^  The  future  of  Madagascar  depends  upon 
its  agriculture.  Here  again  the  French 
have  wrought  great  changes,  and  by 
French  I  do  not  mean  the  colonists,  who 
have  done  good  work,  but  the  French 
administration  inspired  and  commanded 
by  General  Galli^ni.  The  Hova  govern- 
ment claimed  to  be  absolute  owner  of  the 
soil  and  to  dispense  it  according  to  its 
good  pleasure.  The  French  introduced 
and  developed  individual  ownership,  which 
in  every  country  has  been  a  great  force  of 
progress.  The  acquisition  of  land  by  the 
Malagasies,  the  French,  and  foreigners 
has  been  enormous.  An  admirable  sys- 
tem of  land  registration  gives  them  guar< 
anties  hitherto  unknown.  The  spirit  of 
routine  is  being  replaced  by  practical 
intelligence.  The  department  of  agricul- 
ture has  gathered  all  possible  data  upon 
the  relative  fertility  of  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  best  methods  of  tropical 
culture,  the  selection  and  supply  of  most 
valuable  seeds  and  plants,  the  best  cattle 
to  own  and  the  best  methods  of  cattle- 
raising,  the  inexpensive  chemical  analysis 
of  soil,  fodders,  and  fertilizers,  the  training 
of  good  workmen  and  overseers.  A  school 
farm  and  several  experimental  stations 
were  set  up.  That  of  Tamatave  is  a 
nursery  of  tropical  plants  and  a  garden  of 
acclimation  for  foreign  plants  and  seeds. 
Missions  of  experts  have  been  sent  to 
Java,'  China,  Japan,  South  America,  and 
Cuba  to  study  the  best  cultures  of  tropi- 
cal plants.  Specimens  were  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  these  experimental 
stations,  and  when  acclimatized  and 
propagated  are  sold  at  cost  or  even  for 
less.  Thus  one  hundred  plants  of  coffee 
or  of  cocoa-tree,  well  packed  for  transpor- 
tation, sell  for  one  dollar ;  a  small  vine 

^or  a  peach-tree  costs  two  cents.  Rice 
must  for  a  long  time  remain  the  great 
staple  crop,  but  large  plantations  have 
been  made  of  vanilla,  coffee,  tea,  cotton, 
rubber,  and  other  tropical  plants,  which 
roust  soon  yield  important  returns.  The 
mulberry-tree  seems  to  have  a  great  future. 
Much  has  been  done  for  its  culture.  The 
Government  has  founded  a  model  nursery 
for  silkworms  in  which  the  Malagasy  are 
trained  for  sericulture.  Competitive  agri- 
cultural fairs  have  been  introduced,  and 
their  influence  has  been  educational  and 


stimulating  for  the  natives.  At  the  time 
of  the  conquest  there  were  but  a  few 
horses  in  the  island.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  State  veterinaries  large  purchases 
of  horses  were  made  in  Harrar,  Algeria, 
and  these  were  sold  at  auction  to  the  peo- 
ple. Horses  are  becoming  common  near 
large  cities.  Government  breeding  sta- 
tions were  established.  Forestry  has  also 
come  under  law.  In  the  past  the  woods 
of  the  island  were  wantonly  treated.  The 
authorities  have  stopped  this  ruthless 
destruction.  The  lumbermen  who  have 
concessions  are  compelled  to  devote  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  the  planting  of 
trees.  The  purpose  is  both  to  keep  up 
the  forestrial  wealth  of  the  country  and 
also  to  preserve  its  action  upon  the  rain- 
fall. A  very  happy  innovation  is  the  found- 
ing of  a  bacteriological  school  in  Tamatave 
to  study  any  diseases  of  plants  and  beasts 
and  to  prepare  adequate  remedies. 

Economically  much  advance  has  been 
made.  A  good  banking  service  has  been 
established.  The  credit  of  the  island  is 
such  that  it  could  easily  have  borrowed 
the  seventy-five  millions  of  francs  needed 
for  its  railroad,  but  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment gave  its  guarantee  so  as  to  secure 
a  low  rate  of  interest  Notwithstanding 
all  the  improvements,  every  year  since 
the  conquest  has  witnessed  a  large  budget 
surplus.  Trade  has  developed  with  great 
rapidity.  It  was  seventeen  million  francs 
in  1896,  twenty-two  millions  in  1897, 
twenty-six  millions  in  1898,  thirty  five 
millions  in  1900,  and  fifty-one  millions  in 
1901.  There  are  many  signs  that  the 
progression  will  continue.  To  facilitate 
enterprise  a  labor  exchange  has  been 
founded  both  for  supply  and  for  demand 
of  labor.  Large  importations  of  Asiatic 
laborers  were  made  by  the  authorities. 
Mining  was  favored  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  colonial  office,  which  placed  all 
available  data  about  the  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  prospectors  and  miners.  Nu- 
merous industrial  departures  were  made. 
Commercial  companies  have  increased  as 
well  as  professions  and  trades.  The 
natives  have  learned  new  crafts  and  im- 
proved the  old  ones. 

Philanthropic  and  humanitarian  advance 
has  been  even  greater.  New  hospitals 
have  been  built  to  cope  with  that  most 
dreadful  of  diseases,  leprosy.  If  Pasteur 
succeeded  in  removing  anthrax  from  the 
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champs  maudits  of  France,  his  pupils  will 
most  surely  put  an  end  to  the  most  fright- 
ful of  human  afflictions.  A  hospital  was 
created  for  syphilitic  troubles,  long  the 
predominant  pathological  stain  of  the 
Hovas.  A  lying-in  hospital  was  opened 
in  Antananarivo.  Five  large  general 
hospitals,  eleven  lesser  ones,  and  fifteen 
military  ones  do  their  work  of  mercy. 
A  Pasteur  Institute  treats  hydrophobia, 
bites  from  poisonous  insects,  anthrax,  etc. 
Dispensaries  are  growing  in  number.  A 
regular  organization  of  native  physicians 
provides  medical  service  in  the  distant 
and  often  isolated  parts  of  the  island. 
The  work  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  has 
everywhere  decreased  the  death-rate.  If 
this  continues,  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
Mada  ascar  will  lose  its  reputation  as  an 
unhealthy  country.  In  the  building  of 
roads,  General  Gallidni  has  shown  the 
highest  wisdom  by  placing  the  camps  of 
the  workingmen  upon  high  grounds,  in 
providing  good  water,  in  limiting  the 
number  of  occupants  of  a  camp,  in  com- 
pelling obedience  to  most  rigid  rules  of 
sanitation,  and  establishing  close  at  hand 
ambulances  and  medical  service.  In  four 
and  a  half  pages  of  his  Instructions 
giniralcs  for  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
two  are  devoted  to  orders  bearing  upon 
the  health  of  all.  The  results  as  far  as 
the  railroad  is  concerned  are  that  the 
Hovas,  who  formerly  dreaded  these  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  work,  are  now  send- 
ing for  their  families  to  settle  along  its 
way.  The  same  kindly  attitude  has  been 
taken  toward  postal  carriers,  who,  instead 
of  moving  in  every  direction,  were  attached 
to  a  station  for  service,  and  were  there 
provided  with  a  cabin  and  a  little  piece 
of  land.  This  has  proven  physically 
healthier  for  the  men,  while  it  fosters  habits 
of  great  importance.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  save  the  lives  of  children,  whose 
death-rate  has  hitherto  been  enormous,  a 
fact  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  small 
population  of  three  and  a  half  millions  in 
an  island  much  larger  than  France. 
Rewards  have  been  given  to  the  mothers 
who  take  the  best  care  of  their  offspring. 
"  L'lllustration,"  of  Paris,  recently  pub- 
lished a  fine  design  showing  French 
soldiers  weighing  Hova  babies  to  ascer- 
tain their  physical  progress.  Associated 
philanthropy  is  growing.  There  is  a 
society   to    help    half-breed    children,   a 


benevolent  society  in  Tamatave,  and  one 
in  Antananarivo.  Much  more  would  have 
been  done  that  could  be  recorded,  but 
which  more  naturally  follows  church  lines 
and  is  identified  with  religion.  Every 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  island  is  a 
great  network  of  philanthropic  efforts. 

Under  the  former  regime  education  was 
carried  on  by  missionaries,  and  here  it  is 
not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  good  that 
was  done.  The  leadership  was  taken  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  college  graduates 
or  men  of  large  educational  ideas.  After 
the  conquest,  when  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  accomplished,  the 
Government  was  bound  to  take  in  hand 
the  cause  of  general  education.  The  old 
medical  school  was  replaced  by  one  with 
teachers  from  the  best  medical  institu- 
tions of  France.  Four  normal  schools 
were  created  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
to  improve  the  grade  of  teachers.  In 
1900  more  than  three  hundred  schools 
had  been  opened  where  there  were  none 
or  where  the  missionary  school  was  inade- 
quate. A  professional  school  was  estab- 
lished in  the  capital.  The  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, apart  from  its  work  of  treating 
patients,  studies  fermentation  and  makes 
bacteriological  researches.  The  scientific 
work  of  travelers,  naturalists,  geologists, 
and  other  investigators  has  improved  and 
broadened  the  educational  spirit  of  teach- 
ers. The  Government  publications,  "  Le 
Journal  Officiel,"  the  **  Vaovao  Frantsay- 
Malagasy,"  the  **  Bulletin  de  I'enseigne- 
ment,"  the  "  ficole  Franco-Malgache," 
the  year-book,  the  free  press  in  Antana- 
narivo and  Tamatave,  and  the  monthlies 
which  every  denomination  publishes,  have 
a  large  educational  importance.  We 
should  also  mention  in  this  connection  the 
influence  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise  with  its 
branches,  the  Acad^mie  Malgache — de- 
voted to  the  history,  the  sociology,  the 
philology  and  ethnography  of  Madagascar 
— and  the  Library  of  Antananarivo,  etc. 
Education  has  become  more  scientific, 
more  independent,  and  freed  from  the 
virtual  control  of  one  idenomination. 

All  fair-minded  men  acquainted  with 
Madagascar  recognize  that  the  large  body 
of  missionaries,  English,  French,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Americans,  are  a  stupen- 
dous force  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious  action  in  the  island.     This  no 
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one  has  recognized  more  often  or  with  demonstrated,   the    French   Government 

more  tact  than  General  Galli^ni.     Hence  ordered  the  churches  to  be  restored  to 

he  and  his  coadjutors  are  interested  in  their  Protestant  claimants.     The  converts 

having  this  work  go  on.   They  have  created  gathered  around  these  churches  through 

conditions   most   favorable  to  all   forms  compulsion  lapsed  as  soon  as  the  Hova 

of  religious  work.     The  missions  have  all  government  had  fallen.     The  others  have 

suffered  during  the  rebellion,  and   mis-  stood  the  test  of  one  of  the  greatest  social 

sionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci-  revolutions  of  modern  times.     Now  they 

ety  were  seriously  annoyed  by  the  crafty  have  become   really  independent      The 

Jesuits  who  endeavored  to  get  possession  missionaries  of  this  great  society  may  now 

of  some  of  the  churches  of  that  body,  be  perfectly  true  to  the  best  traditions  of 

These  churches  had   been   built  by  the  British  Congregationalism.    Working  with 

forced  labor  of  all — heathen  and  Catholics  American  Lutherans,  the  Anglicans,  the 

included ;  they  in  reality  belonged  to  the  English  Friends,  the  Huguenots,  upon  a 

State.     The  Jesuits  endeavored  to  secure  footing  of  perfect  equality,  they  can  do 

them  on  the  plea  that  the  former  nominal  more  than  before  to  give  the  Christ  to  the 

Protestants  had  become  Catholics.    When  heathen  of    the   island    and  to  many  of 

the  untenableness  of  this  assertion  was  the  European  heathen  who  resort  there. 


A   Prayer  for  a   Mother's   Birthday 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Lord  Jesus„  Thou  hast  known 

A  mother's  love  and  tender  care : 
And  Thou  wilt  hear,  while  for  my  own 
Mother  most  dear  I  make  this  birthday  prayer. 

Protect  her  life,  I  pray, 

Who  gave  the  gift  of  life  to  me; 
And  may  she  know,  from  day  to  day. 
The  deepening  glow  of  Life  that  comes  from  Thee. 

As  once  upon  her  breast 

Fearless  and  well  content  I  lay, 
So  let  her  heart,  on  Thee  at  rest. 
Feel  fears  depart  and  troubles  fade  away. 

Her  every  wish  fulfill ; 

And  even  if  Thou  must  refuse 
In  anything,  let  Thy  wise  will 
A  comfort  bring  such  as  kind  mothers  use. 

Ah,  hold  her  by  the  hand. 

As  once  her  hand  held  mine; 
And  though  she  may  not  understand 
Life's  winding  way,  lead  her  in  peace  divine. 

I  can  not  pay  my  debt 

For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given ; 
But  Thou,  love's  Lord,  wilt  not  forget 
Her  due  reward, — bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven. 


The   Light  that  Cast  No  Shadows 

By  J.  F.   Farrell 


THE  teacher  spoke  to  Llewellyn 
Crosby  three  tiroes;  and  then, 
receiving  no  answer,  she  took  one 
of  his  hands  and  spatted  it  smartly  with 
her  ruler.  Twice  the  instrument  of  disci- 
pline descended,  and  was  uplifted  again ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  startled 
brown  eyes,  wide  with  horror,  the  sharply 
indrawn  breath,  and  the  exceeding  bitter 
cry  of  the  child  that  arrested  it  in  mid- 
air. The  effect  of  the  punishment  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  severity. 
Llewellyr?  dropped  his  head  on  his  arms 
and  cried  all  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Nor  was  this  all.  His  benchmates, 
Pillsbury  Fletcher  and  Dana  Dudley,  were 
wild  with  indignation  ;  and  they  made  the 
teacher  realize  in  seventy-five  separate 
and  distinct  ways  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake.  Large  boys  did  not  go  to  school 
in  summer;  but  those  two  were  large 
enough  to  make  a  young  woman  hesitate 
about  open  war. 

The  facts  were  that  Llewellyn  was 
deep  in  the  last  chapter  of  a  romance 
that  he  was  spinning,  and  it  bothered  him. 
He  had  begun  to  tell  it  before  the  plot 
was  at  all  complete ;  and  now  he  didn't 
know  exactly  how  to  finish  it  Pill  dis- 
covered Llewellyn's  gift  first  He  was 
playing  with  a  toad ;  when  the  little  Crosby 
boy,  whom  he  had  never  particularly 
noticed,  suddenly  developed  a  frenzy  of 
baby  courage.  He  fiung  himself  under 
the  bat  and  came  near  getting  it  full 
whang.  Then,  when  the  toad  was  safe, 
instead  of  offering  to  fight — Pill  was  quite 
prepared  to  see  him  pull  off  his  jacket — 
the  extraordinary  child  had  promised  to 
tell  him  a  story  if  he  would  leave  off 
batting  every  such  thing.  This  tickled 
Pill  immensely.  He  fully  expected  some 
Mother  Goose  nonsense;  but  Llewellyn 
had  entertained  him  so  amazingly  that 
ever  afterwards  he  was  his  special  and 
particular  friend.  Dana  had  come  into 
the  partnership  because  he  and  Pill  were 
inseparable;  but  no  one  else  had  been 
admitted.  Llewellyn  was  to  them  what 
their  secret  hoard  of  dime  novels  is  to  the 
village  urchins.  They  would  defend  him 
with  brain  and  brawn  to  the  last 
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When  school  was  done  they  closed  in 
on  either  side  of  him  and  bore  him  beyond 
the  probing  of  curiosity  and  the  sling- 
shots of  careless  derision,  far  on  the  way 
to  his  home.  Finally  they  paused  under 
the  three  elms  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  ; 
and,  seeing  that  Llewellyn  had  so  far 
recovered  his  spirits  as  to  laugh,  **  Is  the 
story  knocked  galley  west,  Llewt  ?"  asked 
Dana,  anxiously.  "  It's  'most  done.  Can't 
ye  finish  it  if  we  come  over  after  supper  ? 
The  moon'U  be  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel 
to-night,  'n*  we  don't  have  to  be  in  till 
nine  o'clock." 

But  Llewellyn  shook  (lis  head,  choked 
up,  and  ran  away  towards  the  house  on 
the  hill. 

"  We'll  come  anyway,  'n'  play  I  spy," 
Pill  shouted  after  him.  Then  the  two 
sat  down  at  the  roots  of  the  largest  elm 
and  waited  with  the  patience  of  Indians 
for  a  girlish  figure  visible  in  the  far  dis- 
tance  to  approach. 

The  teacher  saw  them  and  shrank  from 
the  ordeal  of  either  speech  or  silence.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  ignore  their  exasper- 
ating behavior;  but  she  had  ignored  it 
measurably  in  school,  and  they  would 
resent  bringing  it  up  outside.  Wild  red 
raspberries  grew  aloi^g  that  roadside,  and 
Miss  Perkins  found  excuse  for  lingering 
to  gather  them. 

But  there  are  limits  even  to  the  delight 
of  eating  wild  red  raspberries ;  and  Miss 
Perkins  finally  reached  the  two  boys  under 
the  three  elms  at  the  forks  of  the  road. 
As  they  stood  up  their  entire  absence 
of  self-consciousness  restored  her  poise. 
She  divined  that  they  wished  ta  speak  of 
Llewellyn,  and  led  the  way  at  once  by 
asking  them  if  their  little  friend  was  sick. 

**  I  hope  you  understand,  boys,  that  I 
should  not  have  punished  him  in  that  way 
if  1  had  known  he  was  not  feeling  well," 
she  said. 

"  Llewt  ain't  sick,"  said  Dana,  "  but 
he's  liable  to  be — sort  of — absent-minded 
after  he's  got  all  of  his  lessons.  You 
never  ketch  him  up  in  numbers  nor  spellin' 
nor  nothin' ;  now,  do  you  ?" 

"  He  has  his  lessons  very  well,  certainly; 
but  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  learn  at  school. 
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It  is  uncivil  not  to  reply — to  pretend  not 
to  hear — when  you  are  spoken  to.  In 
Llewellyn's  case  it  amounted  to  positive 
insolence — " 

"  *N'  Llewt  never  heard  a  word  of  it, 
more'n  the  dead.     He  was — " 

A  bare  brown  foot  sought  the  speaker's 
instep  and  he  stopped  short. 

"Llewt's  all  right,"  said  Pillsbury, 
hastily  filling  up  the  pause.  "  When  he 
don't  hear  you,  you  don't  need  to  lam 
him.  Hit  one  of  us  a  bat,  'f  you're  mad 
'n'/ziz/'to  hit  somebody.  That'll  bring 
him—" 

Dana's  foot  sought  Pill's  in  the  same 
stealthily  warning  way ;  and  he  stopped 
with  a  jerk. 

"  'S  Pill  says,  'f  you  can't  help  it  "—the 
rush  to  fill  the  pause  was  even  more 
obvious — **  it'll  be  better  to  hit  one  of 
us,  'n'  to  be  swattin'  a  little  feller  like 
Llewt.  Did  you  know  he  was  a  Norphan  ? 
It's  better  to  have  a  rock  tied  to  your 
neck  'n'  be  hove  in  the  pond  than  to  be 
jabbin'  it  into  a  Norphan  all  the  time." 
Dana  was  shamelessly  quoting  from  a 
lecture  that  had  been  read  to  him,  some- 
time before  the  partnership  was  formed, 
for  persecuting  that  same  "  Norphan " 
even  to  tears  for  being  a  "  sissy ;"  but 
that  was  a  detail.  "  When  you  come  to 
the  Judgment,"  he  continued,  warming 
with  the  remembered  theme, "  'n'  God  says, 
*  What  have  you  done  to  my  little  ones  ?' 
I'll  bet  you'll  feel  streaked.  I'll  bet  you 
won't  wanter  say,  ^  I  lammed  him  with  a 
ruler,  when  he  didn't  mean  no  harm,  'n' 
didn't  know  what  'twas  for.'  " 

Miss  Perkins  had  been  rummaging 
frantically  among  her  treasured  pedagogi- 
cal instructions  to  find  something  that 
fitted  this  case.  But  nothing  was  forth- 
coming; and  she  was  too  young — took 
herself  too  seriously — to  enjoy  the  humor 
of  the  situation.  He.  eyes  sparkled  and 
pink  mottlings  began  to  show  ihrough  the 
healthy  tan  on  her  face. 

**  You  forget  that  I  am  your  teacher. 
Master  Dudley,"  she  said  stiffly ;  but 
added,  with  an  attempt  at  dignified  kind- 
ness, "  If  your  little  friend  is  a — natural 
— I  will  try  not  to  be  severe  with  him." 

The  promise  fell  on  empty  air.  No 
sooner  had  that  *^  natural "  fallen  from 
her  lips,  when— "  P-f-f-f  1"  "Kr-r-rl" 
**  Whoo-oo-p  J"  Two  whirling  figures,  all 
legs  and  arms,  rolled  away  from  her  in  the 


wheel-ruts  of  the  road.  Dana  could  re- 
volve seven  times  as  a  cart-wheel  and 
Pill  could  beat  him  by  almost  two  revolu- 
tions. 

When  they  were  tired  of  this  exercise, 
the  boys  sauntered  homewards,  their  arms 
over  each  other's  shoulders ;  and  Miss 
Perkins  spent  a  long  evening  conning 
printed  rules  for  school  discipline. 

The  game  of  "  I  spy  "  was  a  famous  frolic, 
long  to  be  remembered,  because  it  was 
the  very  last  that  Llewellyn  played  that 
summer.  It  gradually  merged  into  tag, 
and  then  into  a  wild  romp  all  over  the 
place. 

When  the  two  boys  left  him,  the  last 
shade  of  his  school  troubles  had  vanished ; 
and,  warm  and  breathless  from  much  run- 
ning, Llewellyn  flung  himself  down  in  the 
soft,  cool,  matted  knot-grass  before  the 
steps  of  the  unused  front  door.  How  big 
and  bright  the  moon  was,  and  how  sweet 
the  flowers  smelt!  Then,  with  the  first 
delicious  languor  of  his  rest,  lol  the  doors 
of  fancy  softly  opened,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  story  sprang  vividly  before  his  eyes. 
Not  only  those  scenes  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  but  new  ones  melting  and  flow- 
ing into  each  other  till  the  story  was  com- 
pleted in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Aunt  Martha  was  baking.  When  you 
use  a  brick  oven,  the  baking  has  to  be 
done  at  night  instead  of  in  the  morning. 
She  had  removed  the  pies  and  white 
bread  and  cake,  and  was  putting  in  what 
she  called  the  "  second  batch  " — things 
that  had  to  bake  all  night  in  a  slow  heat 
of  the  cooling  oven  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection— when  she  saw  Llewellyn  going 
up  to  his  room,  and  called  to  him  to  be 
sure  and  wash  his  feet.  She  did  not  know 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  game ;  but  Llew- 
ellyn slid  through  the  window  to  the  long 
slant  of  the  shed  roof,  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  hid  behind  the  lilac-bushes. 
The  subsequent  play  led  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  buildings ;  and  there 
was  not  so  much  shoutmg,  for  the  boys 
were  economizing  their  breath  by  that 
time. 

Uncle  John  locked  up  the  house  and 
everything  was  quiet  till  ifter  midnight 
Then  Turk  came  home.  Turk  had  as- 
sisted the  boys  in  their  games  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Then  his  temperature, 
respiration,  and  pulse  indicated  that  a 
long  swim  was  necessary  ;  and  he  t     ' 
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bee  line  for  the  pond  two  miles  away.  On 
the  way  home  he  made  a  few  calls,  and  it 
was  after  twelve  o'clock  when  he  entered 
the  yard  sedately,  as  became  a  high-bred 
Newfoundland.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
was  Llewellyn  lying  on  the  grass  before 
the  front  doorsteps,  and  he  was  scandal- 
ized. Marching  straight  to  his  young 
master,  he  woke  him  up  and  told  him  it 
^as  long  past  bedtime  for  respectable 
boys.  But  Llewellyn  only  muttered  inco- 
herently and  threw  out  his  hands.  Turk 
made  sure  that  the  boy  did  not  speak 
with  understanding ;  then  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  awoke  the  inhabitants  of  three 
farms. 

Rheumatic  fever  seldom  kills;  but 
those,  :  oung  or  old,  who  endure  its  visi- 
tations are  singularly  ungrateful  for  that 
Llewellyn  was  put  to  bed  and  doctored  in 
primitive  fashion  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
but  ordinary  household  remedies  made 
not  the  slightest  impression,  and  at  day- 
light the  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  arrived 
twenty-eight  hours  later,  and  found  his 
patient  shrieking  with  pain  in  Aunt  Mar- 
tha's arms. 

Llewellyn  was  too  young  to  know  any- 
thing of  a  man's  pride  in  mere  stoicism  ; 
but  when  he  had  gotten  a  little  used 
to  suffering,  love  taught  him  some  meas- 
ure of  self-control  and  fortitude.  Aunt 
Martha  blamed  herself  so  bitterly  for 
neglecting  him,  and  she  felt  so  badly  when 
he  cried,  that,  for  her  sake,  he  tried  hard 
to  bear  his  pain  in  silence. 

After  all,  it  was  not  all  bad.  When  he 
could  think,  in  the  intervals  of  repose, 
Llewellyn  knew  that  he  was  happier  than  he 
could  have  been  if  the  fever  had  not  come. 
Aunt  Martha  and  Uncle  John,  in  the 
helplessness  of  their  sympathy,  became 
much  more  outspoken  and  demonstrative. 
Aunt  Martha  especially.  Llewell5m's  face 
was  all  eyes  and  his  frame  a  mere  shadow ; 
he  seemed  like  a  tortured  baby  to  her  when 
his  every  breath  was  a  moan  of  pain  ; 
and  she  hushed  and  soothed  him  in  the 
paroxysms  with  a  foolish  babblement  of 
endearments  as  she  would  have  soothed 
an  infant. 

Llewellyn  had  not  been  unhappy; 
there  had  been  no  positive  unkind ness  to 
make  him  so;  but  his  finer  nature  had 
always  been  underfed  and  chilled.  It 
was  like  the  pansies  wintering  in  cold- 
frames,  and  like  those  it  sprang  into  sud- 


den growth  and  burst  into  royal  bloom  as 
soon  as  the  sunshine  and  warmth  came. 
He  did  not  know  how  famished  his  heart 
had  been,  but  he  knew  his  own  when  it 
was  offered,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
worth  the  price.  Aunt  Martha  loved  him. 
Aunt  Martha  was  so  good.  And  he  never 
would  have  known  if  he  hadn't  been  sick. 
That  was  the  anthem  his  soul  was  chant- 
ing when  his  face  beamed  with  an  inner 
joy,  and  his  eyes  were  wells  of  dusky 
splendor  as  they  rested  on  his  motherly 
nurse  or  followed  her  about  the  room. 

It  made  Aunt  Martha  feel  uncomfort- 
able to  see  the  happiness  shining  in  the 
little  sufferer's  face.  It  must  mean  that 
he  was  going  to  die.  The  roses  she  had 
seen  at  fairs,  so  opulent  in  beauty,  did 
not  call  for  the  supernatural  to  explain 
their  perfection  as  compared  with  roadside 
briers.  The  right  atmosphere  for  a  little 
child  to  grow  in  being  supplied,  might 
not  the  product  prove  quite  as  superior 
to  the  average  plant,  taking  its  chances  in 
a  hedgerow  of  rampant  vanities  and 
coarse,  cruel  ambitions,  exposed  to  the 
dust  and  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  traffic  of 
adult  humanity,  as  the  magnificent  speci- 
men rose  is  to  the  thorny,  grubby  brier  ? 
Aunt  Martha  did  not  think  this  out.  The 
swift  blossoming  of  the  child's  soul  as  his 
body  wasted  away  and  his  almost  ethereal 
beauty  wrought  in  her  the  Madonna  feel- 
ing of  sacred  privilege  in  caring  for  one 
whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  so  young.  If 
a  matter-of-fact  neighbor  had  said,  "  That 
child  was  hungry  for  the  love  that  you 
denied  him  because  it  flatters  your  vanity 
to  have  people  praise  your  housekeep- 
ing, and  now  he  feels  contented  and  happy 
because  he  is  getting  a  little  extra  petting 
and  personal  attention,"  she  would  have 
been  deeply  offended.  No.  Llewellyn 
was  simply  lingering  a  few  days  before  he 
went  home  to  heaven. 

The  pain  subsided  after  a  few  weeks, 
and  only  recurred  intermittently  ;  but  the 
bad  spells  were  very  bad  and  came  mostly 
in  the  night.  Llewellyn  had  never  "  ex- 
perienced religion,"  though  he  was  said 
to  have  been  baptized  in  infancy.  Aunt 
Martha  felt  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  She  wanted  some  positive  verbal 
assurance  that  it  was  well  with  his  soul ; 
and  so  one  day  Llewellyn  was  propped 
up  in  bed  on  a  big  square  pillciw,  and 
found  himself  talking  to  the  minister.   His 
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voice  was  gone,  but  he  could  whisper  a 
few  words  intelligibly.  The  fever  had 
not  affected  his  mind  in  the  least  He 
could  think  all  day  as  consecutively  as 
ever ;  and  he  had  treasured  lots  of  things 
in  memory  to  tell  the  boys  when  he  gut 
well. 

He  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Warner,  and 
looked  it  so  plainly  that  speech  was  un- 
necessary. For  days  and  days,  and  some- 
times through  long  nights,  he  had  been 
trying  to  understand  a  strange  thing;  and 
now  he  would  find  out  all  about  it,  for  the 
minister  knew  everything,  of  course.  He 
Ibtened  politely,  but  not  very  closely, 
while  the  Bible  was  being  read,  and  dur- 
ing the  simple  talk  that  followed  ;  but  his 
mind  held  tenaciously  to  the  thing  he 
was  interested  in.  He  got  the  idea  that 
he  was  expected  to  rhake  up  the  Sunday- 
school  lessons  that  he  had  missed  while 
he  was  sick.  When  silence  fell,  he  put 
out  a  feeble  hand;  and  Aunt  Martha 
knew  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  minister. 

"  ril  make  up  my  lessons  when  I  get 
well,  every  one,"  he  whispered.  "  Please 
don't  make  me  get  them  now." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  pastor's  eyes,  and 
he  started  to  speak;  but  the  feeble  fin- 
gers gently  bade  him  wait.  "I  want  to 
ask  you  something."  Llewellyn's  voice 
was  a  shade  stronger,  and  Aunt  Martha's 
heart  beat  with  a  sudden  hope.  This 
would  be  the  evidence  that  she  longed  for. 
The  boy  waited  for  further  strength,  also 
to  pack  his  question  small.  Presently  it 
came,  clear  and  rational,  astonishing  them 
with  its  definiteness,  confusing  them  with 
its  unanswerableness  in  any  terms  they 
knew. 

'*  What  kind  of  a  light  is  it  that  makes 
no  shadows?  and  where  does  it  come 
from?" 

Llewelljm  let  go  the  hand  he  had  been 
holding,  and  motioned  them  back  to  their 
seatBi  He  evidently  expected  a  full  and 
clear  explanation,  with  demonstrations. 
He  had  the  classifying  instinct,  and  the 
naturalist's  keen  investigating  spirit,  yoked 
with  a  dreamy,  poetical  temperament.  It 
was  the  naturalist  half  that  questioned. 
They  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  hunted 
the  idea  to  its  origin ;  but  the  minds  of 
both  his  hearers  were  clogged  with  vener- 
able prepossessions  ;  and  the  boy's  inquiry 
simply  blinded  them  with  the  great  white 
light  of  its  possible  religious  significance. 


"You  will  know  all  that  3rour  heart 
hungers  and  thirsts  for  soon — very  soon — 
my  son.     Let  us  pray." 

Llewellyn  was  keenly  disappointed;  but 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  follow  the 
prayer.  It  flowed  in  rhythmic  sentences, 
and  the  sound  of  it  made  him  feel  rather 
drowsy;  but  all  the  while  the  question 
which  had  been  thrust  back  unappeased 
gnawed  at  the  bars  of  its  cage.  Then  it 
settled  down,  with  its  head  on  its  paws, 
to  wait  This  side  of  Llewellyn's  nature, 
also,  knew  its  own,  and  would  have  none 
of  the  stones  that  were  offered  in  place  of 
the  red,  juicy  meat  that  it  craved.  The 
prayer  flowed  on  and  on ;  and  when  Aunt 
Martha  arose  from  her  knees,  Llewellyn 
was  apparently  asleep.  She  felt  comforted, 
and  in  a  manner  reconciled  to  what  must 
be.  They  softly  withdrew  from  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Warner  took  rather  hasty  leave. 
He  wanted  to  write  out  some  notes  for  a 
sermon  that  he  expected  soon  to  be  called 
on  to  preach. 

But  in  a  few  days  Llewellyn  was 
decidedly  better,  and  proved  it  by  calling 
persistently  for  Pill  and  Dana.  The  boys 
had  called  every  day,  but  they  had  only 
been  allowed  to  stand  outside  the  door, 
or  lean  on  the  window-sill  and  look  at 
Llewellyn,  so  when  they  were  invited  to 
come  in  they  were  almost  afraid  to  speak 
or  move. 

But  Llewellyn  called  to  them  quite  in 
his  old  manner  to  bring  their  chairs  close 
to  the  bed,  for  it  tired  him  to  talk  loud. 
Then  Aunt  Martha  put  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  under  one  rocker  of  her  chair 
and  "  The  Lamplighter  "  under  the  other, 
and  set  a  large  foot-stool  in  front  of  it, 
and  when  she  was  comfortably  settled 
with  a  white  Shetland  shawl  over  her 
head  she  told  the  boys  not  to  let  Llewie 
talk  too  much,  and  went  fast  asleep. 

Then  Llewellyn  told  Pill  and  Dana  all 
the  things  he  had  saved  for  them,  begin- 
ning with  the  story  that  was  cut  short 
by  his  illness  and  ending  with  the  strange 
light  that  he  saw  so  frequently  at  night 
when  his  bad  spells  came. 

"  Don't  they  burn  a  lamp?"  asked  Pill 
in  astonishment 

"I  can't  stand  it,"  said  Llewellyn; 
"  and  Aunt  Martha  sets  it  on  a  board  on 
the  andirons,  and  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
pull  away  the  fireboard." 

"  Is  the  light  blue  ?"  whispered  Dana, 
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glancing,  half  afraid,  into  the  shadowy 
corners  of  the  room. 

**  It  ain't  no  color.  I  can  see  everything 
just  as  plain — that's  all.  I  looked  for  the 
shadows  ^when  it  first  came ;  'course  the 
light  would  be  on  the  other  side;  but 
there  wasn't  any  shadow  behind  anything. 
It  was  just  as  light  up  there  behind  the 
picture  frames  and  behind  the  door  as 
anywhere  else.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ? 
What  do  you  think  makes  it  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  light  ?" 

Pill  shivered.  The  freckles  on  his 
whitening  face  sprang  out  like  ink-spatters. 
Dana's  big  round  eyes  under  his  tousled, 
up-standing  hair  gave  him  an  owlish  look. 
Both  boys  shook  their  heads  and  remained 
silent  till  Llewellyn  laughed  weakly  and 
pointed  his  finger  at  them.  "  It  ain't 
scarey  a  bit,"  he  said.  Then  they  laughed, 
too,  but  rather  faintly. 

"  What'd  the  doctor  say  ?" 

"'N'  the  minister.  He's  been  here. 
Did  you  ask  him  ?" 

"  Both  of  'em.  Mr.  Warner  'n'  Aunt 
Martha  got  a  notion  that  it  was  some 
kind  of  a  warning — that  I'm  going  to  die; 
'n'  the  doctor  had  to  be  funny.  He's  got 
a  notion  that  he  must  joke  when  people 
are  sick.  You  know  his  way.  'Course  I 
asked  him  ;  'n'  he  said  I'd  see  blue-haired 
Dutchmen  some  night,  'n'  went  off  laugh- 
ing.    'Tain't  fair." 

"I  think—"  said  Pill;  and  Llewellyn 
turned  to  him  so  eagerly  that  he  hesitated. 
Llewellyn  wanted  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion "  as  a  tiger  wants  a  sheep." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  It's  the  Old  Harry,"  said  Pill,  with 
conviction  ;  "  'n'  when  the  light  comes, 
you'd  better  say  your  prayers  as  quick  as 
you  can." 

Llewellyn  looked  indignant  "  Do  you 
suppose  the  Old  Harry  would  come  into 
the  house  where  Aunt  Martha  is  ?  What 
a  coot  you  are.  Pill  1" 

"  But  he  could  come  if  she  was  asleep," 
said  Dana.  He  was  evidently  of  Pill's 
opinion.  "  At  any  rate,  Lewt,  'twon't  do 
no  harm  to  say  your  prayers.  If  any- 
body from  the  Bad  Place  happens  to  be 
about,  'twould  drive  him  off." 

Llewellyn  had  the  feeling  which  came 
to  him  sometimes  when  he  was  entertain- 


ing the  boys  with  stories,  that  they  were 
younger  than  himself.  But  he  would  not 
hurt  their  feelings  by  laughing  at  their 
superstitions.  He  believed  in  the  Old 
Harry  as  unquestioningly  as  they  did, 
only  his  doings  did  not  enter  into  the 
question.  A  shadow  fell  on  his  face,  and 
Llewellyn  made  an  effort  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
He  felt  strange,  remote,  alone. 

"  It  ain't  nothing,  I  guess,"  he  said. 
"  Maybe  I  dreamed  it.  I  was  silly  to  talk 
about  such  a  thing.  Tell  me  what  you've 
been  doing  since  school  closed.  Have 
you  made  any  squirrel  traps  ?  Say,  Pill  'n' 
Dana,  'f  I'll  tell  you  where  there's  a  fly  in' 
squirrel's  nest,  will  you  catch  just  one  for 
me,  and  not  bother  the  rest?  Honest 
Injun  now." 

"Honest  Injun,"  said  both  boys  in  a 
breath. 

While  Llewellyn  was  directing  them  to 
the  particular  hollow  tree  that  held  his 
treasure,  Aunt  Martha  awoke  and  said  it 
would  tire  him  too  much  to  talk  any  more. 

"  Must  have  dreamed  that  light,"  said 
Pill  on  the  way  to  the  woods,  and  Dana 
agreed  with  him  ;  but  Llewellyn  turned 
his  face  wearily  to  the  wall. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  mused,  "  if  I  shall 
ever  find  anybody  to  talk  with  good." 

In  outworn  France  or  benighted  Scot- 
land, perhaps,  but  not  here.  Turn  ycur 
face  to  the  wall,  O  gifted  child  1  the  tip 
of  the  "  midnight  tower  of  shadow  "  from 
a  blind  world  has  already  touched  you,  is 
already  sweeping  you  into  cosmic  isola- 
tion. Forget,  if  you  can,  the  gnawing  of 
the  gray  panther  of  starving  intelligence. 
He  will  die  after  a  while.  Use  for  a 
little  space  your  wonderful  imagination; 
the  young  women  with  rulers  who  are 
waiting  for  you  will  beat  those  rainbow 
wings  flat  to  your  shoulders.  Their  shim- 
mering radiance  is  depravity  or  idiocy. 
There  are  no  ruled  squares  on  the  sacred 
average-sheet  wherein  to  keep  account  of 
their  vibrations  from  day  to  day.  Bask 
while  you  may  in  the  new-found  love,  pur- 
chased at  such  frightful  cost  The  mor- 
row Cometh,  crowded  with  accumulated 
duties ;  and  when  children  are  well  it  is 
foolish  to  baby  them.  Turn  your  face  to 
the  wall,  Llewellyn.  Sleep,  and  grow 
strong. 


Semitic   Religion' 


THIS  record  of  researches  and  dis- 
coveries has  underlying  it  two 
foundation  principles,  both  of 
which  we  think  are  sound.  The  first  is 
that  for  our  knowledge  of  primitive  relig- 
ious customs  we  are  to  look  rather  in  the 
present  life  of  the  modem  Semites  than 
in  the  earliest  records  of  ancient  literature. 
In  other  words,  life  is  older  than  the  old- 
est literature,  and  many  religious  customs 
and  traditions  have  been  preserved  so 
unchanged  that  in  the  present  custom  we 
find  a  more  ancient  record  than  in  the 
most  ancient  literature.  The  other  prin- 
ciple respects  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  We  may  regard  it  simply  as  the 
history  of  a  naturalistic  human  develop- 
ment, from  which  all  conception  of  God 
as  a  living,  directing,  controlling  Person 
is  absent ;  or  as  a  purely  superhuman 
revelation,  so  given  that  from  it  all  human 
development,  and  so  all  human  error,  is 
absent ;  or  as  a  human  development  under 
the  guidance  of  a  directing  God,  p)erson- 
ally  present  and  more  or  less  consciously 
recognized.  If  we  hold  the  first  view,  the 
religion  of  the  primitive  Semites  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  historical  scholar, 
but  only  remotely  to  the  student  of  relig- 
ion ;  if  we  hold  the  second  view,  it  is  of 
no  interest  at  all  religiously ;  if  we  hold 
the  third  view,  it  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, since  by  comparing  the  primitive 
Semitic  religion  as  we  find  it  manifested 
in  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabs  of  to-day,  we  are  able  to  see 
more  clearly  than  before  out  of  whit  the 
religious  ideas  and  experiences  of  the 
Hebrew  people  were  developed,  and  to 
comprehend  more  clearly  what  in  their 
ideas  and  experiences  were  the  results  of 
human  imperfection  and  what  of  divine 
guidance  and  direction.  We  hold  with 
Dr.  Curtiss  this  third  view,  and  with  him 
we  find  in  the  present  customs  of  this 
ancient  people  great  religious  value  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  relig- 
ious teaching  of  the  Bible. 

This  book  viewed  from  the  scholar's 
point  of  view  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
world's  knowledge.     It  is   not   made  at 

» Primtttve Semitic  Religion  To- Day.   By  Samuel  Ives 
Curtisiit.    The  Fleming  U.  Kevell  Company,  New  York. 


second  hand.  It  is  not  compiled  from 
other  authorities.  It  is  the  first-hand 
record  of  original  explorations,  pursued 
during  fourteen  months  of  tours  through- 
out Syria  and  Palestine.  The  object  of 
these  tours  was  a  study  of  the  habits  of 
the  primitive  people  of  these  countries. 
The  spirit  in  which  these  studies  were 
pursued  is  well  illustrated  by  a  single 
pregnant  passage :  *^  An  aversion  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  with  reference 
to  the  blood  atonement,  or  a  predilection 
in  its  favor,  should  have  no  place  here. 
There  can  be  no  scientific  research  if  we 
come  to  such  an  inquiry  with  our  minds 
made  up  as  to  what  the  result  would  be." 
This  scientific  spirit  animates  the  book 
throughout  The  author  believes  neither 
in  the  naturalistic  nor  in  the  traditionalistic 
view  of  the  Bible.  He  treats  it  as  the 
record  of  a  divinely  developed  religion. 
But  his  investigation  and  record  of  the 
actual  life  of  to-day  is  conducted,  so  far 
as  we  can  see»  in  an  absolutely  candid 
spirit,  with  no  endeavor  or  desire  to  make 
that  life  support  a  theological  theory  of 
any  description. 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  follow 
him  in  his  journeys  or  to  report  their 
results.  It  must  sufiice  to  say  that  the 
customs  of  to-day,  as  he  ascertained  them 
by  personal  observation  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  personal  conferences  with 
the  common  people,  throw  much  light 
on  some  of  the  rites  and  customs  and 
some  of  the  religious  ideas  and  experi- 
ences of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  De- 
monology  is  still  a  current  belief ;  ances- 
tors are  worshiped  ;  custom  precedes  law 
and  gives  to  it  sanction  and  makes  it 
authoritative  ;  God  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  divine  Sheik,  bribable  by  gifts  and  to 
be  appeased  by  sacrifices ;  evil  as  well  as 
good  comes  from  him,  just  as  misfortune 
and  good  fortune  come  from  the  Sheik ; 
there  are  clouds  of  subordinate  deities, 
who  dwell  in  sacred  rocks,  sacred  groves, 
and  especially  in  the  "  high  places," 
where  they  are  worshiped  ;  sin  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  misfortune  ;  right 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  obedi- 
ence to  an  edict  issued  by  the  Sheik,  or 
by  God,  or  one  of  the  gods,  as  a  kind  of 
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superior  Sheik;  blood  is  a  means  of 
binding  a  covenant ;  it  is  also  a  m^ans  of 
averting  the  wrath  of  God  or  the  gods, 
especially  the  latter.  With  these  and 
other  similar  analogies  between  the  Old 
Testament  customs  and  the  customs  of 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs  of  to-day,  there 
are  also  some  striking  contrasts.  Holi- 
ness is  a  term  of  character  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  "  the  holy  man  of  the  modern 
Semites  may  be  anything  but  a  moral 
man."  God  is  a  righteous  God  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  might  makes  right  among 
the  modern  Semites,  and  whatever  his 
power  commands  is  thereby  made  right 
God's  gifts  are  free  gifts  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  grace,  a  gratia^  bestowed  unpur- 
chased and  on  the  undeserving;  in  the 
belief  of  the  modem  Semites  gifts  from 


the  gods  can  be  obtained  only  by  pur- 
chase. 

Dr.  Curtiss  has  opened  a  field  for  researcli 
which  is  well  worth  further  exploration; 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  is  in  this  field  a 
pioneer ;  and  the  value  of  his  work  is  rec- 
ognized in  Germany,  where  a  translation 
of  his  volume  is  soon  to  appear  with  an 
introduction  by  Ernest  Baudissin,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Curtiss  inti- 
mates that  he  would  be  glad  to  pursue 
his  investigations  further ;  he  has  proved 
himself  the  man  to  conduct  them ;  and  it 
would  be  to  the  credit  of  America,  as  well 
as  to  the  advantage  of  sound  Biblical 
knowledge,  if  some  one  interested  in 
original  research  would  equip  him  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
desires. 


Reynolds  and   Romney' 


ALTHOUGH  Hogarth  and  Reyn- 
olds must  have  met  frequently, 
says  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  intimacy  between 
them.  Rarely  have  two  great  painters  of 
the  same  age  and  country  been  so  unlike 
each  other;  their  unlikeness  as  artists 
was  the  natural  result  of  their  unlikeness 
as  men  ;  perhaps  their  only  resemblances 
consisted  in  their  honesty  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.  "  Study  the  great  works  of 
the  great  masters  forever,'*  said  Reynolds. 
"  There  is  only  one  school,"  answered 
Hogarth,  **  and  that  is  kept  by  Nature." 

In  Sir  Joshua's  life  probably  the  most 
interesting  feature  was  his  association  with 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  a  trio  of 
illustrious  names  of  which  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  considers  Johnson's  the  greatest 
We  wish  that  the  biographer  had  told  us 
more  of  this  rare  company.  Regarding 
Sir  Joshua's  art,  while  the  criticisms  are 
not  always  satisfactory,  we  find  certain 
striking  estimates,  as,  after  declaring  Reyn- 
olds's portrait  of  Sarah  Siddons  to  be  that 
artist's  masterpiece.  Lord  Ronald  speaks 
of  the  portrait  of  Sterne,  and  cleverly  com- 

»  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  v  ork. 

Sir  Joshua  Key rt olds.  By  Elsa  d'Esterre  Keeling. 
Charle^  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork. 

George  Romnev.  By  Rowley  Cleave.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

George  Romncy.  By  Sir  Herbert  Max\  11.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ^few  York. 


pares  the  saturnine  expression  in  the  lat- 
ter to  Velasquez's  **  Innocent  X."  and  to 
Houdon's  now  equally  celebrated  statue 
of  Voltaire. 

Lord  Ronald's  book,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  hastily  written ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  a  certain  redundancy 
in  expression  and  also  a  decided  unpic- 
turesqueness  of  style,  avoided  in  great 
measure  by  the  second  biographer  of 
Reynolds,  who  deals  especially  with  the 
new  attitude  taken  by  many  towards  Sir 
Joshua  as  painter,  writer,  teacher,  and 
man.  As  man,  our  author  justly  claims 
that  "  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  his 
heart  is  that  he  kept  it  clean  within  him, 
and  that,  by  a  beautiful  working  of  this, 
his  work  in  art,  if  not  as  sweet  and 
healthy  as  a  good  year's  cornfield,  is  at 
least  free  from  those  three  terrible  dis- 
eases which  visit  corn,  and  not  it  alone — 
blight,  mildew,  and  smut"  As  a  painter, 
while  many  moderns  will  have  him  mo- 
notonous, no  less  an  authonty  than  Gains- 
borough was  delighted  "at  his  various- 
ness,*'  and  his  other  great  contemporary, 
George  Romney,  saw  in  his  tendencies 
"  an  exquisite  charm  which  I  see  in  na- 
ture but  in  no  other  pictures." 

Turning  to  Romney,  two  biographies  of 
him  also  have  been  recently  published. 
Mr.  Cleave  pays  special  attention  to 
Romney's  delightful  grouping,  as  satisfy- 
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ing  and  expressive  of  the  highest  genius; 
to  Romney's  faces  as  lively,  vivacious, 
piquant,  brilliant  to  a  degree  hardly 
achieved  by  the  aristocratic,  placid,  com- 
posed, thoughtful  faces  delineated  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  In  draughtsmanship, 
also,  Mr.  Cleave  puts  Romney  above 
Sir  Joshua  or  Gainsborough.  If  pictures 
of  the  great  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy were  more  varied  in  outline,  their 
results  were  not  achieved  with  Romney's 
evident  ease  and  simplicity.  When  we 
come  to  color,  however,  a  certain  monot- 
ony about  Romney's  golden  browns  and 
deep  roses,  restful  as  are  those  tones  in 
themselves,  is  evident  in  comparison, 
especially  with  the  color  produced  by 
Gainsborough — indeed,  the  last  named, 
according  to  Mr.  Cleave,  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  both  his  rivals.  Taking 
him  all  in  all,  Gainsborough  is  declared  by 
our  biographer  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  trio, 
especially  in  the  essential  poetry,  delicacy, 
grace,  and  sweetness  of  composition  as  a 
whole. 

With  Mr.  Cleave's  capital  biography 
the  student  of  British  art  should  read 
also  the  longer  biographies,  first  by  Hilda 
Gamlin  ("  Romney  and  his  Art,"  pub- 
lished in  1894),  and  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well's, just  issued.  Allan  Cunningham 
once  said :  "  Of  all  our  eminent  artists, 
Romney  has  been  the  most  fortunate  in 
his  biography,"  and  after  reading  the 
biographies  published  since  Cunning- 
ham's day,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
his  saying  is  true  now  as  it  never  was 
before.     Sir   Herbert's  text,  better  than 


Hayley's,  Cunningham's,  or  John  Rom- 
ney's (George's  son),  also  includes,  as  those 
men  could  not,  an  almost  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  painter's  works,  with  a  tracing 
of  the  remarkable  fluctuations  in  public 
esteem  through  which  they  have  passed. 
When  one  considers  that,  unlike  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney  never  per- 
mitted his  work  to  be  touched  by  his 
pupils,  but  finished  or  left  unfrnished 
every  picture  himself,  his  output  was  pro- 
digious. Of  course  there  was  in  this  an 
undue  proportion  of  unfinished  portraits, 
and  haste  made  havoc  sometimes  with 
those  called  "  finished."  Yet  even  here, 
as  Sir  Herbert  well  says,  we  may  recognize 
that  Romney's  sound  method  of  applying 
pigments  outdistanced  Sir  Joshua's  in  this 
department  Sir  Herbert  affirms  that 
Romney  was  superior  to  Reynolds  both 
in  draughtsmanship  and  in  color.  Rom- 
ney's re-establishment  among  great  artists 
has  been  somewhat  tardy  in  its  coming, 
but  now  that  it  has  come  critics  are 
almost  running  to  an  extreme  in  their 
appreciation  of  this  painter's  undeniable 
freshness,  dignity,  repose,  grace,  above 
all,  in  his  representations  of  the  character 
as  well  as  the  features  of  Englishmen, 
and  especially  of  English  women.  His 
portraits  preserve  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  fleeting,  vivacious  looks  and  gestures 
of  his  subjects — as  if  he  had  caught  them 
while  just  passing  by  a  window.  There 
is  in  his  portraits  an  undefinable,  almost  an 
Italian,  grace.  Romney  certainly  fulfilled 
the  two  essentials  of  a  great  painter,  right 
temperament  and  keenness  of  perception. 
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Affaires  sont  les  Affaires  (Les) :  Commie  en 
Trois  ActM.  By  Octave  Mirbeau.  Eugene  Fas- 
queDe,  11  Kue  de  Grenelle,  Paris.  4*^x7V4in.  288 
pages.    7  k. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  this  realistic  play 
commended  by  Count  Tolstoi  is  the  sensation 
of  the  day  in  Paris,  where  it  is  being  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  strikiug  of  modern  French  dramas. 
No  work  seems  more  accurately  to  depict  the 
essential  vulgarity  of  plutocracy  than  this. 
Its  principal  character  is  not  a  monster,  but  a 
man  so  enslaved  by  the  passion  of  wealth- 
getting  as  to  idealize  money  and  its  power. 


Like  most  other  such  slaves,  however,  his 
career  provokes  pity  rather  than  scorn;  one 
feels  that  a  good  deal  of  his  conduct  is  prol> 
ably  the  result  not  so  much  of  his  own  nature 
as  of  the  materialistic  age  in  which  he  lives. 

Andy  Barr.  By  Willis  B.  Hawkins.  The 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  5x7Va  in.  472 
pages.    $1.50. 

Congo  Slave  State  (The) :  A   Protest  against 

the  New  African  Slavery.     By  Edmund  D.  Morel. 

John  Richardson  &   Sons,  Liverpool.    5',ax94  in. 

112  pages. 

The  recent  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  the 

Belgian  Parliament  concerning  alleged  Congo 
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misrule  is  a  striking  fact  in  view  of  the 
present  publication,  following  that  of  Mr.  Fox- 
Bourne's  **  Civilization  in  Congoland."  That 
"civilization"  means  a  new  African  slavery, 
as  the  title  of  Mr.  Morel's  protest  indicates. 
By  a  careful  study  and  analvsis  of  the  facts, 
as  impressively  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Fox- 
Bourne  and  Morel,  the  truth  about  the  Congo 
State  will  one  day  be  made  known  to  those 
who  do  not  yet  grasp  the  fact  that,  given  a 
policy  based  upon  the  denial  to  the  native  of 
equatorial  Africa  of  any  right  whatsoever  in 
his  land  or  its  produce,  slavery  is  necessarily 
re-established,  and  oppression  rendered  not 
only  inevitable  but  endemic. 

Definition  of  the  Psychical  (The).  By  George 
H.  Mead.  (The  University  of  Chicago  Decennial 
Publications.  First  Series.  Vol.  HI.,  Part  11.)  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  8x11  in. 
38  pages.    50c.,  net. 

Documents  sur  PEscalade  de  Geneve  Tir^s 
des  Archives  de  Simancaa,  Turin,  Milan,  Rome. 
Paris  et  Londres,  XM8-1603.  Publies  par  le  Soci^te 
d'Histoireetd'Archeoloffie  de  Geneve.  Illustrated. 
Georget  Cie.,  Genfcve.  6x10  in.  488  pages. 
The  Society  of  History  and  Archaeology  in 
Geneva  publishes  this  important  collection  of 
contemporary  documents  bearing  on  the  cele- 
brated Escalade  of  1602,  the  assault  by  Savoy 
on  Geneva,  an  event  which  marks  the  definite 
check  to  the  policy  of  conquest  which  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  maintained  against  the  little 
republic.  At  that  time  the  city  of  Geneva  had 
already  become  a  kind  of  Protestant  Rome. 
Calvin  had  founded  in  Geneva  a  church,  a 
civil  government,  and  a  university,  which  were 
to  t>e  the  beacons  of  Protestantism  all  over 
the  world.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  endeavored 
to  win  over  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to 
aid  in  his  project  against  Genevan  liberty,  and 
his  assaults  took  on  an  international  character 
because  of  the  very  situation  of  the  place,  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  French  border  and  from 
Savoy.  The  successful  repulse  of  the  attack 
upon  the  town's  freedom  in  1602  is  still  cele- 
brated there  on  every  12th  of  December. 

Essentials  of  a  Written  Constitution  (The). 
By  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  (The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Decennial  Publications.  First  Series.  Vol.  IV.) 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  8x  11  in. 
43  pages.    50c.,  net. 

Executive  Register  of  the  United  States,  1789-  < 
1903.  Compiled  by  Robert  Brent  Mosher.  The 
Lord  Baltimore  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.  6x8^  in. 
3S1  pages.  For  sale  only  by  R.  B.  Mosher,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  $2. 
This  valuable  volume  is  the  resuk  of  a  work 
of  infinite  patience  and  energy.  It  includes 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Cabinets,  a  record  of 
the  dates  of  nomination,  entrance  upon  duties 
and  termination  of  service  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinets,  together  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  the  laws  governing  their 
appointment,  qualification,  and  tenure  of  office, 
and  the  first  acts  providing  for  the  several 
executive  departments.  A  very  pertinent 
addition  to  these  facts  is  that  of  the  electoral 
and  popular  vote  of  each  election,  the  terms 
of  service  of  the  Presidents,  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congre.ss 
regulating  their  election,  qualification,  and 
oracial  term.     Mr.  Mosher  also  includes  the 


official  proceedings  whenever  the  President 
has  died  in  office.  Finally,  as  an  appendix, 
there  are  literal  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Articles  of  Federation,  and 
the  Constitution,  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
si^atures  preserved  as  they  appear  upon  the 
originals  in  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Mosher's  book  is  not  only  of 
extreme  value,  it  is  really  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  politics ;  for  its  record  of  the 
service  of  heads  of  departments  is  publi.shed 
for  the  first  time,  no  complete  record  being 
found  even  in  the  departments.  Such  a  work 
should  prove  of  essential  .service  alike  to  the 
legislator,  to  the  **  scholar  in  politics,"  and  to 
every  citizen  interested  in  the  administrative 
story  of  our  Government. 

Fanny  Crosby's  Life-Story.  By  Herself.  Il- 
lustrated. The  Every  Where  Publishing  Co.,  1079 
Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  New  Vork.  5x8  in.  Irt) 
pages.    ^1. 

Gnadensee :  The  Lake  of  Grace.  A  Moravian 
Picture  in  a  Connecticut  Frame.  By  Edward  C>. 
Dyer.  Illustrated,  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
5^x8  in.  /^S  pages. 
Some  day  Americans  may  realize  what  a  rich 
inheritance  fell  to  the  >fation  in  the  Mora- 
vians who  came  to  these  shores.  Any  one 
who  does  realize  it,  and  who  knows  how  that 
inheritance  has  been  squandered,  will  wel- 
come this  book  for  its  service  toward  preserv- 
ing what  remains.  Gnadensee  is  the  name 
given  to  a  lake  in  Connecticut  by  Moravians 
who  established  a  settlement  near  it  The 
region  round  about  it  affords  a  text  for  two 
groups  of  chapters,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
Moravians  and  their  contributions  to  the 
making  of  America,  the  other  with  the  scenery 
of  the  region  and  its  historic  as.sociations. 
Those  who  know  nothing  of  the  Moravians 
and  their  heroic  and  mild  spirit  will  find  in 
this  book  a  brief  but  stirring  account  of  their 
work  and  their  character.  Those  who  do 
know  something;  of  them  will  be  interested  to 
read  of  their  little-known  activities  in  New 
England.  The  English  Puritans  came  to 
America,  as  the  author  points  out,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  drive  out  the 
bloody  "  salvages  "  as  the  Israelites  drove  out 
the  Canaanites,  so  as  to  establish  and  build 
up  a  theocracy  in  the  wilderness:  the  Mora- 
vians came  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  bring  the  Good  News  to  the  Indians 
and  to  reclaim  their  lives  from  ignorance  and 
superstition.  The  Old  Testament  orcvailed. 
The  Moravians,  persecuted  in  the  Old  World 
by  the  Roman  Church,  found  persecutions  by 
Protestants  awaiting  them  in  the  New.  In 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New  York  measures 
were  pa.ssed  .so  stringent  against  the  Mora- 
vians— classed  with  vagrants  and  disguised 
Papists ! — as  to  force  them  back  into  the  more 
tolerant  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  One  chap- 
ter pleasantly  describes  Bethlehem,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Moravians,  as  it  is  in  these  days. 
The  apparent  fruitlessness  of  much  of  the 
Moravians'  effort,  distinctively  Christian  in 
motive  and  method  though  it  was,  is  sadden- 
ing unless  one  sees  it  from  the  point  of  vie>% 
expressed  by  the  author  in  inese  words : 
"  Machinery  abandoned  to  rust  and  disuse  is> 
loss  of  capital,  but  the  heroism  of  personality 
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is  an  unspent  force  which   always  registers 
gain  somewhere." 

Historic    Highways    of    America.     Vol.   VI. 

Boone's  NVildernesa  Road.    By  Archer  Butler  HuK 

bert.    Illustrated.    The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleve- 

hnd.    Sx7^^  in.    207  pages. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  **  Historic  Highways  " 

series  has   to  do  with  Daniel  Boone^s  road 

through  the  Cumberland  Gap.    This  volume 

is  of  special  interest,  since  it  describes  not 

only  pioneer  traveling  in  general,  but  the  first 

Western  settlement  in  particular. 

Homeric    Life.      By    Edmund    Weissenborn. 

Translated  by  Gilbert  Campbell  Scoggin,  M.A..  and 

Charles   Gray   Burkitt,    M.A.     Illustrated.     (The 

Vanderbilt  Oriental  Series.)    The  American  Book 

Co.,  New  Vork.    5>7^4in.    144  pages. 

At  last  our  students  have  a  tran.slation  of 

Weissenborn's  "  Leben  und  Silte  bei  Homer." 

The  American  edition  is  especially  valuable, 

since,  for  more  complete  discussion  of  the 

various  subjects  treated,  references  are  made 

to  such   works  as  Harrington  and  Tolman's 

"Greek   and    Roman  Mythology,"  Tsountas 

and  Manatt*s  "  Mycena?an  Age,"  and  Reichel's 

"  Homerische  Waffen,"    for   instance.     The 

volume  includes  chapters  on  the  Troad,  by 

Professor  H.  C.  Tolman,  and  on  Hissarlik, 

translated  from  Dr.  Dorpf eld's  *'  Troja,"  and 

will  prove  a  valuable  help  to  every  student  of 

Homer. 

How  to  Know  the  Holy  Bible.  Published 
by  Dudley  T.  Liroeiick,  10  S.  Hicks  St.,  Philadel- 
pnia,    4x6»^in.    72  pages.    20c 

Inductive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Gram- 
mar. By  Thomas Ci.  Harris,  M.A.  (Harris's  Spiral 
Course  in  English.)  First  and  Second  Book.  Illus- 
trated.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7S  in. 

Jones  Readers  (The):  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers.  By  L.  H.  Tones,  A.M. 
Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston.  i^/^xV/g  m. 
President  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  of  Cleveland,  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  educator;  hence  nis  edition 
of  readers  for  elementary  schools  will  induce 
teachers  and  parents  to  examine  with  more 
than  usual  interest  the  **  Jones  Readers  "  which 
have  just  been  published.  The  books  are 
attractive  in  paper,  print,  illustration,  and 
binding.  In  their  careful  development  of 
vocabulary  and  in  their  general  systematic 
plan  they  art  adapted  for  a  basic  series.  Their 
crowning  merit,  however,  lies  in  the  emphasis 
put  by  the  editor  in  his  .selections  on  manli- 
ness, truthfulness,  kindness  to  animals,  obedi- 
ence, industry,  courtesy,  honesty,  generositv* 
patriotism,  heroism:  the  stimulus  towards 
these  ideals  is  so  well  indicated  by  the  subject 
matter  as  not  to  require  special  explanation  by 
the  teacher. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Ph3rsiological  Chemis- 
try (A).    By  Ralph  W.  Webster,  M.P.,  Ph.D.,  and 
Waldemar  Koch,  Ph.D.    The  I'niversity  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.    6x9  in.     107  p Ages.    *l.SO. 
Physiological   chemistry   is  coming  into    in- 
creasingly closer  touch    with   the   biological 
sciences — indeed,  one  may  call  this  relation  a 
bio-chemistry.     Yet  instruction  in  physiologi- 
cal chemistry  is  still  largely  confined  to  such 
subjects  as  food.s,  digestion,  the   blood,  and 
the  urinej  a  restriction   which   has  not   only 
been  detrimental  to  the  science  of  physiologi- 


cal chemistry  itself,  but  also  equally  injurious 
to  the  development  of  scientific  therapeutics. 
As  **a  compromise  between  ideals  and  their 
practical  applications"  the  present  volimie rep- 
resents a  laboratory  course  given  to  students 
who  wish  such  a  general  instruction  in  physio- 
logical chemistry  as  shall  not  be  too  far  from 
those  practical  applications.  The  course 
covers  the  chemistry  of  the  cell  (the  applic  - 
tion  of  the  laws  of  physical  chemistry  to  life 
phenomena),  of  the  foods,  of  the  digestion,  the 
tissues,  milk,  and  excretions.  More  experi- 
ments and  methods  have  been  given  in  this 
valuable  labora  ory  course  than  can  possibly 
be  performed  by  any  regular  medical  student; 
these  have  been  introduced  so  that  the  book 
might  serve  as  a  manual  for  those  desiring 
to  go  further  into  the  various  subjects  in  a 
supplementary  course. 

Life  of  Leo  XIIL  :  From  an  Authentic  Memoir 
Furniahed  by  His  Order.  By  Right  Rev.  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  D.S.,  L.D.,  D.Lit.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Co.,  Chicago.  6x9  in.  744  pages*  Sold  only  by 
.Subscription. 

Monsignor  O'Reilly's  life  of  the  late  Pope 
may  be  regarded  as  official,  as  the  author 
was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Leo  X III.  and 
appointed  by  him  to  do  tnis  work,  which 
occupied  eight  years  of  a  residence  in  the 
Vatican.  The  biography  is  being  published 
both  in  French  and  English.  It  is  instructive 
and  informative  throughout,  but  is  popular  in 
character;  it  treats  of  the  Pope,  not  only  as  a 
justiv  exalted  Pontiff,  but  also  as  a  distin- 
guisned  statesman  and  scholar.  The  book's 
appearance  at  this  juncture  is  timely.  It  will 
command  reading  from  many  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics;  indeed,  the  whole 
world  is  interested  to  know  more  exactly  and 
intimately  about  the  life  and  work  of  the 
lamented  Leo  XI 1 1.  Being  in  one  volume, 
not  too  heavy  for  the  hand  yet  with  excellent 

f)rint  and  capital  illustrations,  this  work  is 
ikely  to  make  a  wider  popular  appeal  than 
the  forthcoming  long  biography,  official  also, 
a  work  which  will  be  sought  for  by  students. 
According  to  a  despatch  from  Rome,  Pope 
Leo  some  time  since  commissioned  Count 
Soderini  to  write  his  life  for  publication  one 
year  subsequent  to  his  death,  and  gave  to  him 
free  access  to  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Vatican.  It  is  stated  that  Count  Soderini  has 
nearly  completed  the  work,  which  will  com- 
prise four  volumes,  and  that  the  last  volume 
m  particular  will  contain  some  important 
documents  now  for  the  first  time  published, 
including  letters  from  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Mazzini  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  giving  a  novel 
view  of  the  history  of  the  Papacy's  loss  of 
temporal  power. 

Logical  Conditions  of  a  Scientific  Treatment 
of  Morality  (The).  By  John  Dewey.  (The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications.  First 
Series.  Vol.  III.,  Part  II.)  The  I' niversitv  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chicago.    8x11  m.    27  pages.    50c..  net. 

New  Instruments  of  Precision  from  the  Ryer- 
son  Lat>oratory.  By  K.  A.  Milliken.  (The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  De  enni.il  Public.itions.  First 
Series,  \'ol.  111..  Part  11.)  The  I'niversity  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chic.igo.    8x11  in.    8  pages.    iSc. 

Plain  Hints  for  Busy  Mothers.  By  Marianna 
Wheeler.  Illustrated.  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  New 
York,    5x7*3  in.    57  pages.    35c. 
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Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education  (The). 
Bv   Samuel   Bower   Sinclair.    The   University  of 
.  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    6x8  in.    126  pages.    11. 


Practical  Lanc^uage  Book  (A).  By  Edward 
A.  A  lien  and  William  J.  Hawkins.  Books  No.  I.  and 
II.  (The  School  Course  in  English.)  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.    5x7»4in. 

Prose  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. The  Adventures  of  Philip,  to  which  is 
Prefixed  A  Shabby  Oenteel  Btoiy.  In  2  vols. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  SxjVa  in.  $1  per 
vol. 

Radium  and  Other  Radio-Active  Substances  : 
Polonium,  Actinium,  and  Thorium.  By  William 
J.  Hammer.  Illustrated.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
New  York.  5^x9  in.  72  pages.  $1. 
This  work  informs  us  as  to  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles  in  connection  with  the  new  ele- 
ment of  radium  and  other  radio-active  sub- 
stances. The  author's  text,  accompanied  by 
many  interesting  illustrations,  reproduces  his 
lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York  City 
last  spring.  According  to  Mr.  Hammer,  it  is 
to  the  discovery  of  Professor  Becquerel,  of 
France,  of  the  radiations  emanating  from 
uranium  that  the  science  of  radio-activity  owes 
its  foundation.  The  remarkable  radial  sub-, 
stances  which  have  recently  been  discovered 
give  off  light  the  moment  they  are  formed 
without  having  to  be  stimulated  by  any  form 
of  heat,  light,  electrical  or  other  vibrations. 
These  substances,  thinks  Mr.  Hammer,  are 
likely  to  teach  us  more  about  the  constitution 
of  matter  and  the  co-relation  of  vital  and  ph^-s 
ical  forces  than  any  other  substances  which 
have  ever  been  discovered. 

Rencontres.  By  Marianne  Dam  ad.  Plon- 
Nourhtet  Cie.,  Paris.  4%x7H  in.  317  pages.  75c 
Yellow-covered  paper  novels  bearing  the  im- 
print of  Paris  publishers  are  often  suggestive 
of  a  social  strata  inferior  in  loftiness  oTidf  als 
and  purity  of  life  to  our  own  civilization. 
Students  of  French  literature,  however,  and 
readers  of  contemporary  French  novels,  know 
that  this  prejudice  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
unfounded  ;  hence  they  are  especially  pleased 
whenever  a  work  in  fiction  appears  to  which 
they  may  call  attention  as  being  suitable  for 
all  readers.  Such  a  book  is  the  present  one. 
It  contains  four  stories,  each  a  little  longer 
than  the  usual  "short  story."  The  book's 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  describe  the  compli- 
cated conditions  involved  in  charity  work — 
Conditions  both  social  and  psychological.  The 
volume  has  merit,  not  only  because  of  its  ele- 
vated tone,  but  also  because  it  gives  some  new 
Pictures  of  contemporary  life  to-day  in  the 
rench  capital. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll   and    Mr.   Hyde. 

By  Robert  Loiiis  Stevenson.  Printed  in  the  Easy 
Reporting  Style  of  Phonography,  in  Accordance 
with  the  "  Manual  of  Phonographv."  By  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  The  Phonographic 
Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati.    4*^x^4  in.    66  pages. 

Studies  in  Theology.  By  J.  Estlin  Carpenter 
and  P.  H.  VVicksteed.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  5'4x8S  >n.  341  pages.  $2,  net. 
The  two  British  Unitarian.s  whose  names  are 
given  as  the  authors  of  this  volume  are  not 
collaborators.  Six  essays  of  Mr.  Wicksteed's 
and  seven  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  are  here  simply 
bound  together.    The  two  men  are  quite  un- 


like in  method  of  thought  and  in  literary  style. 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  representative  of  the  class 
of  minds  who  have  gained  their  breadth  of 
view  only  with  a  correspondiog;  loss  in  power 
of  discrimination,  who  nnd  it  very  easy  to  put 
Jesus  and  Plato^  or  Hamlet  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  m  juxtaposition,  who,  though 
thev  are  called  radical,  have  cidtivated  the 
wide-spreading  branches  of  their  philosophy 
rather  than  its  roots.  Mr.  Wicksteed,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  that  rarer  class  d 
minds  whose  Unitarianism  amounts  chieiy  to 
a  protest  against  the  superstition  and  the 
crude  tri theism  that  may  be  foimd  in  much  (tf 
so-called  orthodoxy:  who  have  the  historic 
imagination  that  enables  them  to  understand, 
and  even  to  some  degree  accept,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  mediseval  Catholic,  and  to  sec  the 
profound  truth  that  lies  in  conceptions  so 
uncongenial  to  Unitarian  thought  as  the 
doctrines  of  Hell,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the 
Atonement,  of  the  Trinity.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  writers,  it  ou^ht  to  be 
added,  is,  of  course,  modified  by  discriminat- 
ing judgments  on  the  part  of  the  one,  and 
bv  occasional  lapses  into  the  conventional 
phrases  of  "  liberal  thinkers  "  on  the  part  of 
the  other;  but  in  the  main  the  contrast  is 
clear.  M  ani  f estly ,  a  volume  representing  thtis, 
with  great  ability  on  the  part  of  both  wt  iters* 
two  classes  of  free  minds  cannot  be  dismissea 
in  a  sentence.  It  invites  discussion  and  criti- 
cism at  greater  length  than  we  can  give  it. 
There  are  two  essays  which  are  typical  of  the 
two  writers,  on  practically  the  same  subject 
One,  ♦*  The  Liberal  Faith,''  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
looks  upon  the  great  body  of  Christians  from 
an  a.ssumed  point  of  outside  superiority  ;  from 
which  Greek  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  seem  to  be  gro{>ing  about 
among  the  devotees  of  other  reli^ons,  all  of 
them  naving  contributed  to  the  information 
by  which  the  author  and  his  guides  reached 
the  summit,  but  all  of  them  prevented  by  the 
heavy  creeds  they  carry,  or  the  ceremonial 
robes  they  wear,  from  .scrambling  to  the  top 
themselves.  The  other,  "  The  Significance  ol 
Unitarianism  as  a  Theology,"  b^  Mr.  Wick- 
steed,  states  with  clearness  and  with  sympa- 
thy one  rational  interpretation  of  the  Trini- 
tarian creed,  points  out  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  it,  and  then  suggests  that  Unitarians 
ought  to  embodv  in  their  belief  in  the  Unity 
of  God  the  philosophic  and  practical  truth 
that  finds  expression  in  the  belief  in  the  Trin- 
ity. In  many  respects  the  first  essay  of  the 
book,  on  **The  Religion  of  Time  and  the 
Religion  of  Eternity,  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  is 
the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  in  the  vol- 
ume. It  points  out  a  gain  that  might  be  made, 
and  indeed  in  a  measure  is  being  made,  by 
a  return  to  certain  phases  of  mediaeval  relig^ 
ion.  Though  it  includes  some  statements 
which  seem  to  us  easily  proved  fallacious, 
and  though  it  displays  tne  weakness  of  the 
author's  intuitional  ethical  theory,  very  com- 
fortable no  douhtj  that  subtly  iaentines  his 
opinion  of  what  is  right  with  the  ultimate 
good  for  all  men,  it  is  worth  reading  both  for 
Its  luminous  interpretations  and  for  its  stimu- 
lating .style. 
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Personal  Impressions  of  Pius  X. 

By  Daniel  Clifford  Branson 

The  Aims  of  Negro  Education 

By  K  B,  Frissell 

Social  Democracy  in  Germany 

By  G,  Monroe  Royce 

Taking  Chances :  A  Fishing  Story 

By  George  Kennan 

The  Art  of  James  Lane  Allen 

By  Albert  Elmer  Hancock 
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No  toilet  table  is  complete 
without  one  of  these  indis- 
pensable articles.  It  adds 
505^  to  your  comfort  during 
the  hot  weather,  improves 
the  complexion,  makes 
you  breathe  well,  look 
well  and  sleep  well.  To 
those  living  in  dusty  or 
smoky  cities  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  makes  traveling 
comfortable,  protects  you 
from  the  annoyance  caused  by  dust  and 
enables  you  to  sleep  in  comfort.  InvaU 
uable  to  the  tourist  and  automobilist. 

AU  druggists  orposipsid  fbrJSc 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Nose 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  9I  Fulton  St,  New  York 


MoM  21 ;  Prioe.  $850;  With  Top,  $900. 

Electric  Vehicles 

No  complications.  Turn  on  power  and 
steer.  Electric  brake.  Drop  postal  for 
catalogue.    Many  more  models  and 

prices.  

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

IndianApoUs,  Ind. 
AgtneUs  In  all  principal  dtles. 


The  Black  HUls 
Yellowstone  Park 

and  a  score  of  other  places  of  interest 
to  the  tourist  are  reached  by  the  com- 
plete train  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
North-Westem  Ry.  Especially  low 
rates  now  in  effect  from  Chicago  and 
all  points  east  for  the  summer  season. 

St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 

Four  trains  daily  from  Chicago,  rate 
of  $16  round  trip  throughout  the 
summer;  $20  round  trip  Chicago  to 
Duluth. 

Excellent  d^ily  train  service  to  the 
various  summer  resorts  of  Wisconsin, 
Northern  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
the  Hot  Springs  of  South  Dakota, 
the  mountain  resorts  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  and  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Alaska. 

Summer  tourist  rates  in  effect  from  Chicago 
and  all  points  east.  A  series  of  boolclett,  one 
of  whicn  is  descriptive  of  Colorado,  another 
of  California,  and  another  entitled  **Hints  to 
Tourists  for  1903,*'  with  detailed  information 
regarding  routes,  rates  and  schedules  will  be 
promptly  mailed  upon  application  to 

W.  B.  KNI8KERN. 
Pummiatn  TwArrio  Manaokii  a  a  11.-VIL  llr.« 
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ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot^Ease.  m.  powder  for 
the  feet.  It  oaren  pamful,  swoUro. 
smartmc.  nerroaa  fa*!*  and  itutaaUi 
take*  to*  Btinir  out  ot  corns  and  tmn* 
iona.  It's  the  greatest  c«Bir«rt 
dificovery  of  the  ace.  Alien'si 
>  F00U.EJIM  makes  titht-flttinit  orn««i 
shoes  feel  eaar.  It  is  a  certain  cute  fori 
incrowinf  nails,  sweatincKcallona  and 
hot.  tired,  achinc  feet.  We  haTe  oret 
ai),000  teotiraonials.    TRY  IT   TO- 

S»AV.  Sold  bj  all  Dracvists  and  Shoe 
toreB,95c.  Do  notaceept  «■  ImI- 
tntion.  Sent  by  mail  forSC  .  in  atampa 
pp^g  TRIAL  PACKACil 


'So  Easy  to  Use." 


t  bjrmail 

3fOTHER    «RAY»8  SWEET    POWDBR8.   the 

best  medicine  for  Feverish,  SioklfChiidren.     Sold   by  Dra^- 

rhere.    Trial  Packare  FREE.    Addrwis. 

.L.EN  H.  OL.3IMTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 
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Gall  sores  and  blisters  cause  the  horse  much  pain. 
They  come  from  heat  and  friction  under  the  collar 
or  saddle*  The  parts  should  be  carefully  cleansed 
with  a  pure  soap  that  will  not  smart.  Ivory  Soap, 
with  warm  water,  is  excellently  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. This  soap  is  peculiarly  efficient  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  sores,  as  it  is  mild  and  pure.  While 
cleansing  thoroughly,  it  also  soothes  and  heals. 
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Apart  from  the  settle- 
ind«Jl~*^Sto.tion    ment    of    the    seven 

months'  strike  at  Wa- 
terbury,  Connecticut,  the  labor  news  of 
last  week  centered  in  contests  over  arbi- 
tration. Even  the  Waterbury  strike  was 
at  the  beginning  largely  a  contest  over 
the  same  question.  At  Waterbury,  it 
will  be  recalled,  the  trolley  company 
discharged  several  union  leaders  for 
petty  offenses,  and  the  union  demanded 
their  reinstatement  and  the  submission  of 
all  questions  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 
The  company  felt  strong  enough  to 
reject  this  demand,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  filling  the  strikers'  places,  but  the 
struggle  was  embittered  by  labor  riots, 
and  greatly  prolonged  by  a  sympathetic 
boycott  placed  upon  the  trolley  company 
by  all  the  unions  in  Waterbury.  The 
final  settlement  last  week,  which  occa- 
sioned great  rejoicing  at  Waterbury,  was 
a  substantial  victor^'  for  the  company. 
It  merely  agreed  to  re-employ  as  occasion 
presented  strikers  not  charged  with  riot- 
ing, to  confer  with  committees  represent- 
ing the  employees,  but  not  with  committees 
representing  the  unions,  and  to  make  a 
few  minor  concessions.  Nothing  the  men 
struck  for  was  granted.  Nevertheless, 
the  prolonged  conflict  cost  the  company 
not  only  far  more  than  it  could  have  lost 
through  arbitration,  but  far  more  than 
the  entire  wages  of  the  men  during  the 
whole  struggle.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
rejection  of  arbitration,  the  sympathetic 
boycott  could  hardly  have  been  instituted, 
and  certainly  could  not  have  been  so 
successful  as^to  cause  the  Waterbury 
"  American  "  to  remark  that  the  company 
could  supply  trolleys  to  the  people  but 
could  not  make  them  ride.  In  the  other 
conspicuous  contests  over  arbitration — 
those  in  the  building  trades — it  appears 
to  be  the  unions  that  are  rejecting 
arbitration.     In   the  statements  recently 


issued  by  the  employers'  associations  in 
Boston  and  in  Omaha  it  is  charged  that 
the  men  flatly  refuse  to  arbitrate  certain 
questions  at  issue.  The  conflict  in  Bos- 
ton— between  the  Master  Masons'  Associ- 
ation and  the  Bricklayers'  Union — is  par- 
ticularly disappointing,  because  for  twelve 
years  in  Boston  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
this  trade  have  been  avoided  by  yearly 
trade  agreements  which  submitted  aU 
matters  of  material  concern  to  a  joint 
committee  on  which  employers  and  em- 
ployed were  equally  represented.  This 
year  the  Bricklayers'  Union  refused  to 
renew  the  trade  agreement,  thinking  that 
it  could  force  better  wages  by  a  strike.  It 
may  possibly  do  so  for  a  season,  but  by 
substituting  the  method  of  combat  for  the 
method  of  conciliation  it  has  aroused  a 
new  spirit  of  combat  in  the  employers' 
association  which  threatens  retaliatory 
exhibitions  of  power  when  harder  times 
set  in.  In  Omaha  the  unions  express  a 
readiness  to  arbitrate  most  questions,  but 
not  the  question  whether  they  will  work 
alongside  of  non-union  men.  The  utmost 
concession  their  representatives  will  make 
on  this  point  is  that  the  employers  may 
hire  men  not  now  in  the  union,  but 
the  latter  must  join  the  unions  and  act 
with  their  fellow- workmen.  Otherwise,  it 
is  claimed,  employees  will  be  divided, 
while  employers,  whether  partners  in  a 
firm  or  stockholders  in  a  corporation, 
always  stand  together  and  require  dissent- 
ing partners  or  stockholders  to  act  with 
the  majoiity.  In  New  York  City  the  pro- 
longed contest  over  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  arbitration  plan  shows  no  sign  of 
settlement. 

wi.con.in  Bankers  A  surprising  Opposition 
AiraiQst  to  an  increase  of  bank- 

Asset  Currency  j^g  privileges  has  devel- 
oped among  Western  bankers.  The  asset 
currency  scheme,  it  will  be  recalled,  pro- 
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poses  to  allow  banks  to  issue  notes — un- 
secured by  the  Government — to  be  used 
as  currency.  The  present  National  bank 
notes  are  not,  indeed,  directly  secured  by 
the  Government,  but  the  banks  issuing 
them  must  deposit  in  the  National  treas- 
ury Government  bonds  to  their  full  value, 
to  be  used  to  redeem  the  notes  if  the  bank 
fails.  Thus  the  Government  really  stands 
behind  each  note,  and  the  Government 
gets  some  advantage  from  the  issue 
because  the  banks  are  willing  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment bonds  bearing  only  two  per  cent, 
interest  in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes.  But  the  asset  currency 
scheme  proposes  to  give  them  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  notes  without  buying  Gov- 
ernment bonds — the  notes  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  assets  of  the  bank.  This  plan 
would  restore  to  the  banks  the  currency 
privileges  they  enjoyed  in  many  States 
under  the  old  State  banking  laws  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  National  banking 
law  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  in  England  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844.  It 
was  expected  that  the  general  public 
would  oppose  this  form  of  currency,  on 
the  ground  that  the  issue  of  currency  is  a 
Government  function,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  guarantee  the  quality 
of  every  dollar  issued — and  reap  the 
profit  if  its  guarantee  made  paper  as 
acceptable  as  gold.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  banks  would  unitedly  indorse  a 
plan  promoting  their  own  immediate  inter- 
ests and  power.  From  the  first,  however, 
the  banking  associations  have  been  reluc- 
tant about  indorsing  the  plan,  and  last 
week  the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association 
took  a  decided  stand  against  it 

This  action  was  the  more 
^X^^Lwo"'  remarkable  because  the  As- 

sociation  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  Congressman  Fowler,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  author  of  the  Asset  Currency 
Bill  indorsed  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  by  ex-Comptroller 
Eckels,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  control 
of  the  currency  by  the  banks.  But 
the  Wisconsin  bankers,  after  a  careful 
discussion,  voted  almost  unanimously 
against  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that  it 
threatened  a  reckless  inflation  of  the 
currency  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  dis- 


astrous crash.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
our  currency  supply  had  already  been 
enormously  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  (about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  population  since  1897), 
and  that  more  than  half  of  our  present 
currency  consists  of  silver  and  paper. 
To  permit  the  banks  to  issue  more 
currency  secured  only  by  their  assets 
would,  as  one  banker  put  it,  "  drive  our 
gold  abroad  urder  the  Gresham  law,  or 
produce  still  further  inflation  of  prices, 
resulting  in  riotous  speculative  ventures 
and  consequent  deeper  depression  when 
the  ebb  tide  sets  in."  This,  it  may  be 
recalled,  is  precisely  what  took  place  in 
England  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Bank 
Act.  To  use  the  language  of  Gresham *s 
law,  the  cheaper  money  issued  by  the 
banks  drove  out  the  dearer  money,  gold, 
and  the  banks  were  unable  t6  redeem  their 
notes  when  the  panic  came.  In  r^[ard  to 
the  country's  need  of  an  elastic  currency, 
the  banker  we  have  just  quoted — President 
Frame,  of  the  Waukesha  National  Bank — 
uttered  these  sensible  words : 

A  National  bank  has  no  more  right  to  issue 
currency  when  its  credit  is  strained  than  have 
State  banks,  or  a  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
under  like  conditions.  It  never  should  be 
done  except  in  emergencies.  In  any  case 
coUateral  snould  be  put  up  as  security,  and  a 
tax  imposed  high  enough  to  drive  it  out  of  use 
as  soon  as  its  work  is  done.  The  interest  rate 
is  the  check-valve  to  prevent  undue  expansion 
and  inspire  conservatism,  not  only  in  banking, 
but  in  all  commercial  pursuits. 

This  is  a  principle  which  Congress  should 
bear  in  mind  in  legislating  to  provide  an 
elastic  currency.  The  country  does  not 
want  a  currency  which  will  expand  in 
times  of  high  prices,  low  interest  rates, 
and  reckless  speculation.  It  does  want  a 
currency  which  will  expand  only  in  times  of 
emergency,  when  business  is  embarrassed 
by  falling  prices  and  high  interest  rates. 
To  secure  this  the  emergency  currency 
should  be  subject  to  a  Government  tax, 
which  will  compel  its  retirement  when  the 
emergency  has  passed. 


ThecityofCleve- 

Municipal  Ekctrtc  Lighting     j^^^     ^^    ^^j^^. 

taken  togo  further 
than  Chicago  and  Detroit  in  the  operation 
of  a  municipal  electric  lighting  plant.  It 
proposes  to  supply  light  and  power  to 
private   consumers,  and    not  merely  to 
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light  the  streets  and  public  buildings. 
The  project  forr^ed  one  of  the  planks  in 
the  platform  upon  which  Mayor  Johnson 
and  the  Democratic  Council  were  elected 
in  the  spring,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  administration  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
issue  of  $200,000  in  bonds  for  the  erection 
of  the  required  plant.  The  ordinance 
met  with  a  temporary  defeat  in  the  Council 
because  of  the  opposition  of  three  Demo- 
crats, who  refused  to  abide  by  the  party 
platform  upon  this  issue.  A  strong 
majority  of  the  Council,  however,  favored 
the  experiment — very  nearly  the  necessary 
two-thirds.  The  opposition  was  strength- 
ened by  a  report  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  condemned  the  measure  on 
the  ground  that  municipal  electric  lighting 
was  neither  a  proper  city  function  nor  a 
success ;  that  the  cost  would  exceed  the 
estimates ;  and  that  the  project  was  in  the 
nature  of  unfair  competition  with  a  private 
company — the  report  further  adding  that 
ample  power  exists  in  the  Council,  through 
its  ability  to  control  rates  and  charges,  to 
accomplish  any  results  which  might  accrue 
through  a  municipal  plant.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  committee's  report 
was  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
street  lighting  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit ; 
it  claimed  that  in  the  Michigan  city  the  cost 
was  the  higher  if  proper  allowance  were 
made  for  interest,  taxes,  and  depreciation. 
This  comparison  was  in  flat  contradiction 
of  the  report  given  by  President  Ingram, 
of  the  Detroit  Electric  Lighting  Commis- 
sion, to  the  recent  New  York  Convention 
on  Municipal  Ownership,  and  has  naturallv 
drawn  forth  a  reply  from  SuperintendenT 
Bemis,  of  the  Cleveland  Water  Depart- 
ment, showing  that  President  Ingram's 
figures  included  the  items  of  interest, 
taxes,  and  depreciation,  and  stating  that 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  had  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  Detroit 
plant  "  up  to  date."  Superintendent 
Bemis  further  reported  that  Detroit  lighted 
her  school  buildings  for  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  less  than  Cleveland  was  charged,  and 
declared  that  the  Cleveland  rates  wfere  so 
high — except  to  large  firms  which  received 
secret  rates — that  the  business  community 
generally  welcomed  the  proposed  city 
competition.  Last  week  Mayor  Johnson 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 


Council  and  proposed  that,  as  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  electric  lighting  ordinance  was 
avowedly  based  upon  the  opposition  of 
the  public,  the  matter  should  Resubmitted 
to  the  voters  at  a  special  election.  After 
some  opposition,  this  method  of  settling 
the  problem  was  accepted,  and  the  special 
election  is  to  be  held  September  8.  At 
this  election  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
voters  must  favor  the  experiment  or  it 
cannot  be  tried. 

_  Ohio  is  almost  the 

The  Democratic  CampaiKO         i        o..   ^  v.^* 

in  Ohio  only    State    politi- 

cally interesting 
that  holds  an  election  this  fall,  but  the 
campaign  there  bids  fair  to  be  more  inter- 
esting than  any  since  1900.  Mayor  John- 
son, of  Cleveland,  became  last  year  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to 
retain  his  leadership  it  appears  necessary 
for  him  to  take  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor.  Otherwise  a  conservative 
nominee  seems  inevitable,  and  with  it  the 
transfer  of  party  management  into  the 
hands  of  the  "  reorganizers."  Mayor 
Johnson  therefore  has  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  be  the  candidate,  and  his  candi- 
dacy, as  has  been  shown  in  Cleveland, 
means  a  campaign  pushed  with  almost 
unlimited  money  and  altogether  unlimited 
energy.  There  is  practically  no  chance 
of  his  election,  as  the  Republican  majority 
last  year  was  ninety  thousand;  but  a 
Republican  correspondent  writes  to  us  that 
Mayor  Johnson  might  secure  a  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Legislature  and  defeat  the 
re-election  of  Senator  Hanna.  Even  last 
year  Cleveland  went  Democrsftic,  while  this 
year  Toledo  may  do  the  same  through  a 
fusion  with  the  Jones  independents,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  cities  except  Cincinnati 
there  is  a  strong  revolt  against  the  abridg- 
ment of  home  rule  under  the  new  Re- 
publican municipal  code.  In  addition 
to  these  factors,  which  may  make  sev- 
eral doubtful  counties  Democratic,  there 
is  the  sentiment,  not  confined  at  all  to 
Democratic  ranks,  that  Mayor  Johnson 
has  done  a  public  service  in  insisting  that 
the  franchise  values  of  railroads  shall 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  farms  and 
homes.  Over  against  these  advantages 
for  the  Democrats,  however,  the  Republi- 
cans count  upon  the  continued  prosperity, 
the  great  popularity  of  the  President,  and 
the  civil  war  going  on  within  the  Democratic 
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organization.  Mayor  Johnson,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  not  a  silver  roan,  but  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Bryan  because  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  latter's  attitude  toward  the 
power  of  concentrated  wealth.  Last  year, 
under  his  leadership,  the  Ohio  Democratic 
Convention  indorsed  the  Kansas  City 
platform,  and  this  year  it  promises  to  do 
the  same.  Last  week,  at  a  great  Demo- 
cratic rally  at  Urbana,  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
has  entered  the  conflict  for  Mr.  Johnson, 
vehemently  attacked  the  conser\'ative  re- 
organizers,  and  declared  that  their  leader, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  in  getting  the  votes  of 
the  Democratic  masses  upon  a  platform 
demanding  '<  the  coinage  of  both  metals 
without  discrimination,"  and  later  using  his 
power  and  patronage  to  stop  all  coinage 
of  silver,  had  played  the  part  of  a  **  bunco- 
steerer  "  in  the  interests  of  Wall  Street 
Yet  this  ill-tempered  attack,  which  in 
the  East  injures  Mr.  Bryan  only,  was 
received  at  Urbana  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  cheers.  But  even  in  Ohio  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Cleveland  Democrats, 
and  the  factional  flght,  in  the  cities  at 
least,  promises  to  reduce  the  Democratic 
vote. 

The  retirement  of  Lieuten- 
^S^mem '■   ant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles 

as  Commanding  General 
of  the  United  States  Army  occurred  on 
Saturday  last  The  very  indiscreet  utter- 
ances which  Genera]  Miles  has  made  more 
than  once  in  recent  years  have  unfortunately 
obliterated  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  to  a  very  considerable  extent  tlie 
valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  his  country.  At  twenty-two  years  of 
age  he  enlisted  as  a  captain  of  the  volun- 
teer forces  for  the  Civil  War.  He  had 
not  previously  had  military  training,  but 
from  the  b^inning  of  his  war  experience 
he  showed  not  only  bravery  but  also  apti- 
.tude  for  military  life.  As  a  result  he  rose 
with  great  rapidity  from  one  rank  to 
another.  After  an  experience  which 
included  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign  before  Richmond,  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  and  every  subsequent  battle  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  except  one, 
because  of  his  courage  and  brilliance  in 
action  he  had  at  the  end  of  the  war  attained 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers. He  thereupon  entered  the  regular 
army  as  colonel.     His  subsequent  career 


as  an  Indian  fighter  was  as  brilliant  as 
his  career  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Kiowas, 
the  Cheyenues,  the  Comanches,  the  Sioux, 
and  the  Apaches  in  succession  were  sub- 
dued by  forces  under  his  command.  In 
1894  General  Miles  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment on  Saturday  General  Miles  issued 
an  address  of  farewell  to  the  army.  This 
address,  dignified  throughout  and  elevated 
in  tone,  contains  one  passage  of  special 
pertinence  to  the  unprecedented  duties 
laid  upon  the  army  as  pioneers  of  law  and 
order  in  the  recently  acquired  possessions 
of  the  United  States : 

Since  its  organization  the  army  has  been 
charged  with  a  great  variety  of  responsibili- 
ties, all  subordinate  to  defending  the  country 
and  maintaining  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  .  .  . 
Always  to  maintain  truth,  honor,  and  justice 
requires  the  highest  moral  tieurage,  and  is 
equally  as  important  as  fortitude  in  batde. 
Drill,  discipline,  and  instruction  are  but  pre- 
paratory for  the  perfection  and  eflSciency  of 
an  army.  The  events  of  recent  years  have 
placed  upon  the  army  a  new  obligation  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  broader  exemplification 
of  its  counlry^s  principles.  The  United  States 
army  is  now  brought  into  daOy  communica- 
tion with  millions  of  people  to  whom  its  indi- 
vidual members  of  every  grade  are  the  expo- 
nents of  American  civilization.  A  serious 
duty  and  a  great  honor  are  now  presented  to 
every  oflScer  and  soldier — namely,  to  exemplify 
to  tnose  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  our 
country^s  principles  of  equal  and  exact  justice, 
immunity  from  violence,  equality  before  the 
law,  and  the  peaceful  use  and  possession  of 
his  own. 

General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  who  succeeds 
General  Miles  as  Commanding  General  of 
the  Army,  and  will  hold  the  office  for  just 
one  week,  is  a  man  who,  though  entering 
the  army,  like  General  Miles,  from  civil  life, 
has  had,  like  him,  wide  military  experi- 
ence, in  which  he  has  shown  great  effi- 
ciency. On  Saturday  of  this  week  the 
anomalous  office  of  Commanding  General 
of  the  United  States  Army  without  power 
to  command  will  lapse.  General  Youpg 
will  therefore  be  the  last  holder  of  a  title 
which  has  been  held  by  Washington, 
Grant,  and  Sherman.  Oil  Saturday  of 
this  week  General  Young  will  become  the 
first  Chief  of  Staff  under  the  new  Army 
Law. 

oar  New  N.^   Jh^,  recent   voyage  of  the 

battle-ship  Kearsarge  from 

Portsmouth,    England,   to    Bar    Harbor, 

Maine,  was  a  remarkably  successful  test  of 
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speed  and  economical  coal  consumption. 
The  average  speed  was  13.1  knots  per 
hour.  The  official  report  shows  that  the 
voyage  was  made  under  adverse  conditions, 
a  strong  head  wind  prevailing  except  for 
two  days,  and  the  ship  being  compelled  at 
times  to  go  slower  on  account  of  fogs  and 
icebergs.  Captain  Hemphill  says  that  if 
the  voyage  had  been  eastward  with  wind, 
sea,  and  current,  the  average  speed  would 
have  been  14  knots  per  hour.  The  voyage 
has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  naval 
authorities.  If  the  Oregon's  great  journey 
during  the  Spanish  War  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  performances  of  our  new 
navy,  the  more  modest  voyage  of  the 
Kearsarge  is  hardly  less  significant.  In 
the  naval  maneuvers  last  week  the  Kear- 
sarge was  the  ship  of  the  commanding 
admiral  of  the  squadron  which  defended 
the  country  against  the  squadron  of  attack. 
The  campaign  began  with  the  departure 
of  the  attacking  fleet  from  Frenchman's 
Bay,  Maine,  to  make  its  preparations  for 
the  operations  against  the  New  England 
coast ;  the  squadron  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear  Admiral  Sands,  whose  fleet 
consisted  of  three  battle-ships  and  three 
torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Two  days  later 
the  defending  fleet,  under  Rear-Admiral 
Barker,  put  out  to  sea  and  began  the 
search.  The  duty  of  Admiral  Sands  was, , 
if  possible,  to  make  a  landing  and  estab- 
lish a  foothold.  If  he  could  have  remained 
in  any  port  five  hours  without  being  dis- 
covered, he  would  have  won  the  victory. 
Admiral  Sands,  had  steamed  about  five 
hundred  miles  out,  and  then,  returning, 
made  straight  for  Winter  Harbor,  just 
inside  Frenchman's  Bay.  The  Olympia, 
one  of  the  shore  force  scouts,  however, 
succeeded  in  sighting  the  hostile  squad- 
ron and  in  sending  a  wireless  message  to 
Admiral  Barker,  then  twenty-five  miles  or 
more  away,  before  it  could  be  interrupted 
by  wireless  "  discords  "  from  the  Texas, 
the  flagship  of  the  "  enemy's "  forces. 
The  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  thus 
once  more  impressively  demonstrated.  All 
the  communications  between  the  ships 
were  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  land 
stations.  The  international  position  which 
America  has  now  justly  attained  as  a 
world-power  is  evidenced  by  the  popular 
interest  in  these  naval  maneuvers,  and  in 
the  war  games  between  the  army  and  the 
navy  which  are  shortly  to  occur. 


The  humanizing  of  hu- 
''^•f^TltS'^    -nan  conditions   which 

has  been  advancing  on 
land  is  advancing  also  at  sea.  The 
squalor  and  discomfort  of  the  steerage 
passenger,  not  long  since  depicted  by  a 
contributor  to  The  Outlook,  have  given 
place,  on  some  ships  at  least,  to  arrange- 
ments for  privacy,  decency,  health,  and 
happiness  that  mark  a  distinct  advance 
in  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  emi- 
grant The  advent  of  the  piano  to  the 
steerage,  or  third  cabin,  as  some  now 
call  it,  is  a  sign  that  a  new  era  has  begun 
for  the  class  of  passengers  who  used  to 
be  packed  like  cattle  into  stufly  pens  be- 
tween decks,  and  might  be  seen  squatting 
on  the  shij>'s  hatches  eating  coarse  rations 
from  a  tin  dish.  For  instance,  in  the 
third  cabin  of  the  new  Cunard  steamer 
Carpathia  a  recent  observer  came  upon 
a  group  of  musicians  accompanying  the 
piano  with  the  violin  and  with  song.  Near 
this  was  a  comfortable  sitting-room  for 
women,  and  a  similar  room  for  men  occu- 
pying themselves  with  games  and  pipes. 
The  dining-room,  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  ship,  was  fitted,  like  those 
of  higher  class,  with  revolving  chairs,  and 
exhibited  its  daily  printed  bill  of  fare, 
four  meals  a  day  of  varied  and  substan- 
tial food.  Here  also,  as  in  upper-class 
saloons,  the  ship's  daily  run  was  bul- 
letined. Equal  improvement  appeared  in 
the  sleeping-rooms,  patterned  after  those 
of  higher  grade,  some  with  two  berths, 
others  with  four,  for  married  people  and 
families,  each  room  with  its  separate  con- 
veniences of  water  and  light.  Ventiducts 
supplied  fresh  air  as  liberally  as  to  any 
part  of  the  ship ;  bath-rooms  were  ready 
for  use;  as  to  deck  room,  there  was 
enough  of  it  for  exercise,  and  deck 
benches  for  seats.  In  short,  the  third- 
cabin  passenger  is  at  least  as  well  cared  for 
on  such  a  vessel  as  was  the  second- cabin 
passenger  at  no  remote  date ;  while  the 
second  cabin,  in  its  turn,  is  distinctly 
better  than  was  the  first  cabin  not  twenty 
years  ago.  The  supplanting  of  unwhole- 
some city  slums  with  model  tenements 
finds  a  fit  complement  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  repulsive  steerage  into  the  sani- 
tary and  comfortable  third  cabin.  Much 
r<  mains  to  be  done,  however,  taking  the 
steamship  lines  as  a  whole,  in  this  needed 
reform. 
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New  Movement.  At  the  Summer  School  of 
in  Southern  the  South,  held  every  year 
Education  ^^  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee, 
the  daily  attendance  this  season  aver- 
aged more  than  seventeen  hundred.  All 
the  Southern  States  were  represented, 
though  nearly  two*thirds  of  the  teachers 
naturally  came  from  Tennessee.  The 
libraries,  shops,  laboratories,  and  class- 
rooms of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
were  at  the  service  of  the  School,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  University  were  all  at  work 
helping  to  make  the  School  a  success. 
Unfortunately,  relatively  few  of  the  teach- 
ers came  from  the  distinctively  agricultural 
sections,  the  reason  being,  of  course,  that 
where  teachers  average  but  little  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  a  yearthey  can- 
not afford  to  pay  out  fifty  at  a  six  weeks' 
school.  The  teachers  present,  however, 
showed  an  interest  in  nature  studies 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  School.  A  bureau  of  nature 
study  was  established  to  encourage  the 
study  of  native  plants  and  animals  and 
also  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  native 
birds  for  use  in  millinery.  The  interest 
shown  in  manual  training  was  hardly  less 
significant.  Not  only  did  the  classes 
include  drawing,  sewing,  clay-modeling, 
wood-carving,  and  the  like,  but  bookbind- 
ing, basket-making,  and  weaving.  The 
teacher  in  basket-making  showed  that 
good  baskets*  could  be  made  from  rushes, 
sedge-grass,  cat-tails,  palmetto  buds,  and 
even  wild  honeysuckle.  Rug-weaving  was 
taught  by  the  use  of  inexpensive  little 
looms.  The  two  things  kept  constantly 
in  mind  in  this  work  were  that  the  ma- 
terial for  the  use  of  each  pupil  should  be 
so  selected  and  cared  for  as  not  to  cost 
more  than  five  cents  a  term,  and  that  in 
every  instance  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  manual  training 
to  raising  the  standard  of  comfort  in  his 
own  life.  Tennessee  has  been  redis- 
tricted  for  school  purposes,  the  counties 
instead  of  smaller  districts  being  made 
the  centers  of  administration.  By  this 
means  many  neighborhood  schools  have 
been  closed  and  central  schools  have  been 
substituted  with  longer  sessions  and  better 
equipment.  It  was  considered  indicative 
of  the  attitude  of  the  New  South  toward 
women  that  five  Tennessee  counties  now 
have  women  superintendents.  In  North 
C'arolina  also  the  campaign   for  educa- 


tion which  Governor  Aycock  and  Super- 
intendent Joiner  are  carrying  on  is 
being  aided  by  the  women  of  the  State, 
who  have  been  organized  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  betterment  of  schools, 
and  are  helping  with  the  school  building. 
Last  year  over  three  hundred  new  school- 
houses  were  built.  Here,  as  in  Tennes- 
see, the  tendency  is  to  consolidate  little 
schools,  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  white  school  districts 
having  been  done  iway  with  in  the  past 
year  in  order  that  Letter  schooling  might 
be  provided  with  the  least  possible  increase 
in  the  expense. 

Last  week  the  persist- 

chJu.M.'^wiO.  «?t'y  repeated  and  de- 
nied  rumors  that  Pres- 
ident Schwab,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  was  about  to  be  relieved 
from  his  duties  proved  true.  According 
to  all  the  official  reports,  and  to  Mr. 
Schwab's  own  statement,  his  shattered 
health  was  the  only  cause  of  this  action. 
His  conduct  of  the  wrecked  ship-building 
combination  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
His  exploit  at  Monte  Carlo  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  It  was  purely  a  case  of 
shattered  nerves.  That  Mr.  Schwab's 
nerves  were  overstrained  was  the  one 
•part  of  the  official  and  ex-official  state- 
ments which  carried  conviction.  Nothing 
but  overstrained  nerves  could  explain 
Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  Mr.  Morgan 
had  long  been  "  holding  on  to  his  coat- 
tails"  to  keep  him  in  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Schwab  is  a  man  of  decided  ability. 
Without  any  advantages  of  family  or 
money  or  education,  he  rose  with  dazzling 
rapidity  from  the  post  of  stage-driver  to 
that  of  the  foremost  iron-maker  in  the 
world.  When  little  more  than  thirty  he 
became  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Company,  and  until  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion, in  Mr.  Carnegie's  phrase,  from  the 
manufacture  of  iron  to  the  manufacture  of 
securities,  his  administration  gave  entire 
satisfaction — except  to  the  employees 
whom  he  drastically  forbade  to  join  unions 
under  penalty  of  instant  discharge.  At  this 
time  in  his  career  Mr.  Schwab  was  an 
opponent  of  unions  among  employers  as 
well  as  among  employees,  declaring  that 
they  paralyzed  invention,  improvements, 
and  every  other  manifestation  of  indus- 
trial vigor.    At  this  time  he  even  objected 
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to  Masonic  orders,  because  thej  tended 
to  lessen  individual  responsibility.  When, 
two  years  ago,  he  was  raised  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  greatest  industrial  combina- 
tion in  the  world,  he  laid  aside  this  part 
of  his  creed  and  becanie  an  exponent  of 
the  idea  that  the  magic  of  combination 
could  turn  water  and  wind  into  gold.  It 
did  on  the  stock  market,  and  the  young 
man  of  thirty-nine,  administering  a  prop- 
erty more  valuable  than  the  entire  wealth 
of  whole  States,  suddenly  ranked  with 
emperors  in  his  authority,  and  became  their 
associate  when  he  made  his  triumphal 
tour  through,  Europe.  That  he  should 
have  been  intoxicated  by  his  sudden  ele- 
vation was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor 
self-righteously  condemned.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  nervous  tension  caused 
by  his  high  career,  his  kite  was  really 
lowered  because  a  lack  of  moral  ballast 
was  evident  to  the  business  men  holding 
the  string. 

William  E.  Dodg.  yilliam  K  Dodge,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Bar 
Harbor  on  Monday  of  this  week,  was  of 
the  third  generation  of  a  family  of  New 
York  merchants  whom  the  possession  of 
great  wealth  neither  enervated  in  business 
energy,  narrowed  in  public  spirit,  nor 
hardened  in  spiritual  life.  He  was  bom 
in  1832,  and  since  1864  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Com- 
pany. His  philanthropic  and  religious 
activities  have  been  along  many  lines  and 
never  ceasing.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  President  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance and  of  the  National  Temperance 
Society;  he  had  since  his  young  manhood 
been  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ; 
he  had  been  the  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union  and  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Arbitration  Commit- 
tee, and  besides  had  been  an  active  officer 
in  a  large  number  of  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  art  and  the  natural  sciences. 
His  son  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  and  his 
daughter  Miss  Grace  Dodge  have  inher- 
ited in  full  measure  the  moral  spirit  of 
the  family,  and  promise  to  carry  forward 
with  undiminished  vigor  the  work  of  their 
father.  When  it  is  so  widely  believed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the 
other  that  American  commercial  life  is 
hopelessly    sordid    and   materializing,   a 


career  like  that  of  Mr.  Dodge  maintains 
the  honor  of  his  Nation  as  well  as  of  his 
family. 


Phil  May 


To  the  readers  of  the  London 


"  Punch  "  the  name  of  Phil  May, 
who  died  last  week,  has  been  very  familiar. 
Since  the  death  of  Du  Maurier  there  has 
been  no  better-known  English  illustrator. 
In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  he  was 
not  a  caricaturist,  though  his  pictures  had 
that  element  of  emphasis  on  class  or  char 
acter  traits  that  is  the  weapon  of  the 
maker  of  caricatures.  Like  other  English 
makers  of  humorous  pictures,  Phil  May 
had  more  restraint  than  most  of  the  illus- 
trators whose  work  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  American  comic  weeklies.  His  sub- 
jects were  generally  taken  from  life  in  the 
slums  of  London.  He  could  depict  the 
droll  aspect  of  poverty  without  altogether 
depriving  it  of  its  picturesque  misery. 
Nothing  that  he  did  probably  ever  left  a 
sting  behind  it.  He  was  born  in  England, 
struggled  against  starvation,  went  to 
Australia,  where  he  got  his  first  experience 
as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  press, 
returned  to  England  and  became  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  staff  of  "  Punch." 
It  was  through  his  contributions  to  that 
paper  that  his  originality  of  ideas  and 
nicety  of  execution  gave  him  international 
fame.  His  kindly  disposition  won  him 
many  friends.  He  was  not  quite  forty 
years  old. 

The  British  House  of 
**'•  ^P^iTtiw"^'*"*'   Commons  has  passed,  by 

a  substantial  majority, 
the  Sugar  Bill.  This  bill  imposes  a  duty 
on  sugar  imported  from  abroad  whenever 
the  foreign  government  gives  to  the  pro- 
ducer a  bounty  on  the  sugar.  Such  a 
duty  is  "  protective,"  but  it  only  protects 
the  English  producer  from  the  effect  of 
special  legislation  by  other  governments. 
It  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  free 
trade.  For  the  principle  of  free  trade  is 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be 
better  conserved  by  leaving  trade  to  the 
operation  of  natural  law  than  by  inter- 
meddling with  natural  law  by  special 
•legislation  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Sugar 
Bill  is  simply  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
special  legislation.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  a 
principal  advocate  of  the  bill,  insists  that 
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the  price  of  sugar  will  not  be  increased, 
and  that  the  West  Indian  trade  will  derive 
from  the  measure  greater  stability.  The 
latter  statement  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  the 
former  statement  is  improbable.  How 
the  West  Indian  trade  can  be  made 
more  profitable  unless  higher  prices  are 
paid  for  West  Indian  sugars  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  the  Sugar 
Bill  the  occasion  for  a  general  discussion 
of  protection.  His  arguments  are  a  re- 
production of  those  to  which  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  long  been  accustomed.  To 
wage-earners  he  says  that,  even  if  food  be 
taxed,  protection  will  raise  prices,  wages 
will  rise  with  the  general  rise  in  prices, 
and  so  the  food  tax  will  not  be  felt.  He 
does  not  tell  them  that  wages  are  always 
slow  to  rise  with  a  rising  market  and 
quick  to  fall  with  a  falling  market,  nor 
does  he  say  anything  about  the  effect 
which  artificial  prices  have  to  stimulate 
both  speculation  and  extravagance.  To 
manufacturers  he  says  that  he  does  not 
propose  to  impose  a  tax  on  raw  materials. 
He  takes  no  note  of  the  fact  that  a  rise 
in  wages  means  an  increased  cost  of  prod- 
uct, and  that  the  increased  cost  of  prod- 
uct must  be  paid  for  to  an  exporting 
nation  by  the  foreign  market  where  the 
goods  are  sold.  How,  in  the  keener  com- 
petition with  America  and  Germany  which 
England  is  now  having  to  meet,  she  can 
retain  her  hold  upon  the  foreign  market 
while  she  raises  the  prices  of  her  products, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  also  does  not  explain. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of 
English  statesmen  propose  to  adhere  to 
the  fiscal  policy  which  has  made  their 
country  great.  Of  course  the  Liberal 
party  as  a  whole  continues  to  stand 
for  free  trade,  but  also  the  Tory-Union- 
ist free-traders  are  now  showing  their 
strength.  They  have  formed  a  "  Union- 
ist Free  Food  League,"  with  that  sturdy 
veteran,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Presi- 
dent. At  a  by-election  just  held,  how- 
ever, the  successful  candidate  was  neither 
the  Tory  nor  the  Liberal  aspirant,  but 
the  Labor  candidate,  a  free-trader.  While 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  espousing  the  cause 
of  protection  with  his  undeniably  great 
skill  and  energy,  the  opposition  to  it  is 
proving  to  be  not  only  deeper  but  also 
more  widespread  than  he  apparently 
tho»^ 


Last  week  Baron  d'Es- 
Ba Jif dEltourneiics    toijrnelles  de  Constant, 

who  headed  the  French 
parliamentary  group  of  eighty  members 
on  its  recent  visit  to  London,  published 
an  important  letter  setting  forth  the  results 
of  the  recent  exchange  of  views  in  London 
and  Paris  between  members  of  the  British 
and  French  Parliaments  and  the  leading 
Ministers  of  the  two  Gk>vemments.  From 
this  letter  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
more  reason  than  ever  to  believe  in  the 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  success  of  M. 
d'Estournelles's  proposal  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  between  England  and  France.  The 
plan  has  the  distinct  approval  of  the  Bal 
four  Cabinet,  as  has  the  suggestion  for  a 
reduction  of  naval  forces.  1  ron  d'Es- 
tournelles  truly  says  that  for  twenty  years 
the  fear  of  parliamentary  opposition  has 
alone  prevented  an  arbitral  settlement  of 
difficulties,  but  now  that  that  f^ar  is  dis- 
pelled nothing  prevents  the  adoption  of  a 
conciliatory  policy.  This  policy  has  three 
objects :  (1)  An  arbitration  treaty  similar 
to  that  negotiated  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  accordance 
with  Clause  XIX.  of  the  Hague  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Convention  ;  (2)  a 
reduction  in  the  overwhelming  naval 
expenses ;  (3)  a  friendly  settlement  of  ail 
outstanding  differences.  The  Outlook 
trusts  that  this  arrangement  may  be  put 
into  early  practical  effect,  and  that  through 
its  influence  a  similar  basis  of  agreement 
may  one  day  exist  among  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America. 


Last  week  in  the  town  of  Kru- 
^^'unteat***    shevo   in  western  Macedonia 

the  insurgents  dynamited  the 
konak,  or  Governor's  palace,  and  killed 
fifty  Turks ;  at  other  places  in  the  sanjak 
(county)  of  Uskub  entire  villages  were 
burned.  The  garrison  at  Prilip  was 
captured,  with  a  consequent  addition  of 
rifles  for  insurgent  use.  In  several  vil- 
lages of  the  vilayet,  or  state,  of  Okhrida, 
on  the  Albanian  frontier,  the  Macedonians 
rose  against  their  Turkish  neighbors  and 
massacred  them.  Railway  bridges  were 
blown  up  and  traffic  on  the  Monastir- 
Salonika  line  stopped.  A  two  days'  rebel 
rout  occurred  at  Sorobutch,  in  which  the 
total  loss  is  placed  at  a  hundred  and  sixty 
lives.     Finally,  on  Saturday  of  last  week, 
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the  Russian  consul  at  Monastir — supposed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people — was 
murderedbyazapti,or  Turkish  policemen; 
it  will  be  remembered  that  five  months 
ago  the  Russian  consul  at  Mitrovitza  was 
also  murdered  by  a  Turk.  These  events 
show  that  the  insurrectionists  have  clev- 
erly planned  a  conflict  which  will  require 
simultaneous  checking  at  many  points 
remote  from  each  other.  Hence,  through- 
out  the  vilayets  which  compose  the  region 
known  as  Macedonia,  the  arrest  of  every 


we  take  this  statement  with  a  certain 
degree  of  allowance,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Bulgarian  Government  has 
no  light  task,  for,  ethnically,  linguistically, 
socially,  and  religiously,  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Bulgarians  are  practically  one 
people.  They  generally  intermarry,  so 
that  the  persecutions  assume  a  family  as 
well  as  a  national  complexion ;  hence  the 
great  strength  of  the  Bulgaro-Macedonian 
Revolutionists'  Committee  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  capital 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  BALKAN  STATES 


suspected  man  has  been  ordered  (and 
few  indeed  are  not  suspected),  while  the 
reserves  have  been  called  out  from  Adri- 
anople  on  the  east  to  Janina  on  the  west 
and  to  the  region  of  Novi  Bazar  on  the 
north.  Following  last  week's  fighting,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  announced  that  it 
wishes  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Turkey  and  also  to  prevent  revolutionary 
bands  from  crossing  the  frontier,  but  that 
it  fears  a  popular  movement  throughout 
Bulgaria  as  well  as  Macedonia  if  outrages 
on  peaceful  Macedonians,  men  and  women, 
by  the  Turkish  soldiery  continue.     While 


This  brigand  band  provides  (1)  that 
stores  of  arms  and  dynamite  shall  be  kept 
hidden  everywhere  throughout  Macedonia 
and  prepared  for  quick  use ;  (2)  that  the 
natives  shall  always  be  ready  to  fight  for 
freedom  ;  and — as  crime  begets  crime — 
(J)  that  opponents  shall  be  assassinated 
or  "  put  out  of  the  way."  Branch  organi- 
zations exist  in  every  community  in  Bul- 
garia and  Macedonia,  and  the  member- 
ship is  believed  to  include  nine-tenths  of 
the  people.  We  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  enjoyed  the  tacit  support  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government ;  at  all  events,  the 
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Committee's  influence  is  so  powerful  that 
it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  con- 
vict of  crime  any  man  who  has  been  active 
in  this  movement. 

B     .1     I    oK.«-    Even  the  most  optimisti- 

Reaction  in  China  ,,     .      ,.        ,         *^ 

cally  mclined  concerning 
governmental  reforms  in  China  have  be- 
come depressed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment's apparent  readoption  of  its  old 
policy  of  repression.  This  has  been 
specially  shown  (1)  by  the  closing  of  the 
University  of  Peking  to  European  and 
American  instructors— even  though  it  has 
become  officered  by  the  Japanese ;  (2)  by 
the  demand  for  the  arrest  in  the  foreign 
quarter  of  Shanghai  (internationally  gov- 
erned) of  the  editors  of  the  "  Supjio,"  a 
Chinese  reform  journal;  (3)  by  the  tor- 
ture of  a  reformer  journalist,  Shen-Chien. 
Thus  freedom  both  of  teaching  and  of 
the  press  has  been  threatened.  China 
demands  that  the  international  authorities 
shall  hand  the  "  Supao  "  editors  over  to 
the  provincial  oflftcers,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  death  sentence ;  indeed,  the  de- 
mand distinctly  says,  "  The  prisoners  are 
wanted  for  execution,"  a  trial  not  being 
even  mentioned.  The  announcement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  week  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  agree 
to  the  surrender  of  the  Shanghai  refugees 
is  commended  by  most  observers.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  other  Powers 
will  act.  According  to  a  despatch  just  at 
hand,  Mr.  Williams,  Chinese  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Legation,  has  made  an 
investigation  into  the  execution  of  Shen- 
Chien,  which  shows  that  the  executioners, 
after  beating  the  prisoner  for  three  or 
four  hours,  despaired  of  being  able  to  ful- 
fill the  Empress  Dowager's  orders  to  beat 
him  to  death,  and,  yielding  to  the  unhappy 
man's  pleadings  to  end  his  misery,  stran- 
gled him  with  their  own  hands.  From 
these  events  it  would  seem  as  if  China 
were  witnessing  a  return  to  the  conditions 
which  followed  the  stroke-of-state  of 
1898  by  which  the  Empress  Dowager 
unlawfully  gained  control  of  the  Chinese 
Government  She  again  assumes  a  cer- 
tain fear  for  the  throne.  She  has  placed 
special  guards  at  the  g^tes  of  Peking 
and  has  called  together  all  the  princes 
of  the  dynasty  to  consider  measures  to 
insure  safety.  It  is  believed,  however, 
\n    At^rrio-German  quarters  that  the  main 


object  of  the  gathering  is  to  grant  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, with  which  the  Empress  Dowager 
is  supposed  long  to  have  had  some  agree- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  Thus  the  Empress  Dowager 
would  seem  not  to  have  changed  her 
anti-foreign  attitude  by  reason  either 
of  the  Boxer  atrocities  of  1900  or  of 
the  punitive  expeditions  of  the  allied 
Powers  which  followed.  Indeed,  it  is 
felt  by  some  that  her  inimical  feeling 
has  only  increased,  and  that  she  is  quietly 
and  steadily  communicating  this  feeling 
to  those  about  her  in  the  central  Govern- 
ment We  trust  that,  while  our  own 
Government  has  led  the '  world  *in  a 
magnanimous  treatment  of  the  Chinese, 
we  may  not  cherish  illusions  as  to  any 
appreciation  from  that  people,  as  repre- 
sented by  their  Empress  Dowager. 

Pi«.  X.'.  coronation  The  coTonation  of  Pope 
Plus  X.  on  Sunday  of 
this  week  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  a  pontifical  mass  in  St 
Peter's,  Rome,  since  1870.  The  new 
Pontiff  ordered  sixty  thousand  cards  of 
invitation  distributed  without  privil^:e, 
declaring  that  "  all  Christians  are  equal 
before  God."  In  the  throng  the  Vene 
tians  were  especially  noticeable;  thou- 
sands of  them  saw  "  our  Pope  "  crowned, 
and  on  his  appearance  in  St  Peter's  it 
seemed  as  if  they  would  seek  to  carry 
him  in  their  arms,  so  great  was  their 
enthusiasm.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
placards  which  the  Pope  had  ordered 
posted  all  about  the  church,  forbidding 
with  becoming  modesty  any  acclamations 
in  his  honor,  cries  of  "  Long  Live  Pius  X." 
and  "  Pius,  our  Pope,  our  Father,"  were 
raised  and  continued  until  the  Pontiff  was 
obliged  to  make  a  somewhat  indignant  sign 
for  more  reverential  behavior.  In  con- 
trast with  the  occasions  when  Leo  XIII. 
had  to  wear  the  heavy  white  pontifical 
robes  and  the  red  and  gold  miter,  the 
nov  Pope  wore  them  without  effort 
Before  entering  the  seii/a  gestaioria^  or 
papal  chair,  he  had  asked  for  his  spec- 
tacles, and  when  the  master  of  ceremonies 
hinted  that  his  Holiness  would  look  better 
without  them,  said,  "  I  have  no  desire 
to  appear  what  I  am  not,"  and  wore 
them  throughout  the  ceremony.  Over  his 
head  a  canopy  was  held  by  eight  men. 
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and  surrounding  him  were  the  Noble  Guard 
in  their  red  uniforms  and  gleaming  hel- 
mets, carrying  drawn  swords.  In  front 
marched  sixty  Cardinals,  who  had  donned 
silver  copes  and  white  miters,  and  the 
chaplain  bearing  the  cushion  on  which 
reposed  the  triple  crown.  The  choir  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  white,  followed  the 
Pope  singing  the  "  Ecce  Sacerdos  Mag- 
nus," accompanied  by  the  notes  of  silver 
trumpets.  A  quaint  ceremony  now  oc- 
curred. The  master  of  ceremonies  knelt 
three  times  before  the  Pontiff,  each  time 
lighting  a  handful  of  hemp  which  sur- 
mounted a  silver  torch,  chanting  as 
the  flame  flashed  and  died  out,  "Pater 
sancte,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi"  (Holy 
Father,  thus  passes  the  world's  glory ). 
The  Pope  then  walked  to  the  high  altar, 
blessed  it,  and  the  maniple,  a  symbol  of 
the  cords  with  which  Christ  was  bound, 
was  fastened  to  his  arm.  Mass  was  then 
celebrated  by  Pius  X.  with  much  attend- 
ant pomp,  his  sonorous  voice  being  audi- 
ble in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the 
immense  church.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
throne  the  Cardinals  offered  obedience, 
kissing  his  hand  and  feet  and  being 
embraced  by  him  in  turn.  The  whole  of 
the  Sacred  College  and  choir  then  united 
in  singing  Palestrina's  "  Corona  aurea 
super  caput  ejus."  Cardinal  Segna  rais- 
ing the  Pontiff's  miter,  Cardinal  Macchi 
placed  on  the  noble  head  of  Pius  X.  the 
triple  crown,  saying : 

Receive  the  tiara  ornamented  with  three 
crowns.  Remember  thou  art  the  Father  of 
Princes  and  Kings,  the  Rector  of  the  World, 
the  Vicar  on  Earth  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  honor  and  glory  of  all 
centuries. 

At  this  the  church  was  filled  with  the 
blowing  of  trumpets,  ringing  of  bells, 
triumphant  strains  from  the  choir,  and 
acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  cere- 
mony ended,  of  course,  with  an  apostolic 
benediction  from  the  new  Pope. 


A  Democratic  Pope  As  indicating  the  Pope's 
nidestructibiy  demo- 
cratic ideas,  he  admitted  to  a  private  audi- 
ence last  week  the  Mayor  of  Riese  (the 
birthplace  of  the  Pontiff)  and  some  other 
municipal  authorities  who  were  little  better 
than  peasants  and  presented  an  incongru- 
ous group  in  the  gorgeous  settincr  rA  t« 
Vatican.     They  stood  huddled 


twirling  their  hats  in  their  hands,  but  the 
Pope  soon  put  them  at  ease,  saying,  "  Come 
here  and  sit  next  to  me,"  speaking  of 
course  in  the  Venetian  dialect.  He  in- 
quired after  various  people  in  the  village 
and  said,  **  Throughout  ray  career  I 
remember  with  joy  and  emotion  my  youth 
ful  days  among  you,  which  were  also  my 
happiest"  When  the  villagers  tried  to 
express  their  gratification  at  the  great 
honor  done  to  their  small  village  because 
of  Cardinal  Sarto's  election,  the  new  Pope 
is  reported  to  have  replied : 

I  cannot  yet  realize  it.  On  conllng  to  Rome 
I  was  so  sure  of  pneacefully  returning  to  my 
Patriarchate  at  Venice  that  I  bought  a  return 
ticket.  I  am  entirely  unprepared  for  the  posi- 
tion forced  upon  me,  and  though  I  am  working 
very  hard,  it  will  take  dme  before  I  shall  feel 
that  I  can  thoroughly  accomplish  my  mission. 

Other  simple  country  folk  were  also  allowed 
to  visit  his  Holiness  last  week,  being  form- 
ally introduced  by  an  ecclesiastic  whom 
they  happened  to  know.  Thus  those  who 
have  been  in  the  papal  apartments  since 
the  new  regime  began  have  found  an  un- 
precedented crowd  there  in  which  the  dem- 
ocratic element  was  conspicuous.  It  is  even 
alleged  that  *'  any  reasonable  cause  will 
now  procure  an  audience  with  the  supreme 
pontiff."  Furthermore,  Pius  X.  departed 
from  the  usual  papal  custom  of  dining 
with  no  one  but  princes;  he  actually 
invited  Abb^  Perosi,  the  priest-composer, 
to  his  private  table.  It  is  believed  that 
all  Vatican  methods  will  be  modernized  by 
Pius  X. ;  at  all  events,  there  has  already 
been  an  admirable  simplicity  and  despatch 
in  instituting  changes.  To  us  in  this 
country  the  most  important  event  of  the 
week  was  the  Pope's  reception  of  the 
American  pilgrims.  As  this  was  not  only 
the  first  delegation  to  be  received  by  him, 
but  was  received  the  day  after  the  papal 
election — an  unprecedented  event — the 
honor  which  the  Pope  thus  pays  to  the 
Church  in  this  country  will  certainly  be 
appreciated.  Pius  X.  also  received  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  in  private  audience,  and  in  a 
long  conversation  renewed  his  expressions 
of  interest  in  America,  and  said  that  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  questions  connected  with  the  United 
States  he  would  like  to  have  the  Cardinal 
remain  in  Rome  for  some  time.  After  his 
audience  Cardinal  Gibbons  presented  to 
•  -*  Rector  of  the  American 
*sity   at   Washington.     It 
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will  be  gratifying  to  liberals.  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  alike,  to  know  that 
the  Pope  promises  to  do  all  possible  lo 
further  the  interests  of  the  University, 


An  Expiatory  Monument     ^"  Sunday,  AugUSt 

13,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  Michael  Servetus  was 
arrested  in  Geneva,  whither  he  had  fled 
from  judgment  in  Vienna.  He  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  heresy  and  burned  at  the 
stake  October  2  7 .  He  had  been  condemned 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  civil  tribu- 
nal at  Vienna  in  the  previous  June,  but  as 
he  had  escaped,  the  judgment  could  not  be 
executed.  By  the  initiative  of  Professor 
K  Doumergue,  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Montauban,  France,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  exponent  of  Calvinism, 
the  Soci^t^  du  Mus^e  historique  de  la 
Reformation  at  Geneva  has  resolved  to 
erect  an  expiatory  monument  on  the 
spot  of  his  execution.  The  monument 
is  to  be  erected  by  the  friends  of  the 
great  reformer  of  Geneva,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  iot  the  one  great  mis- 
take of  his  life.  It  is  not  to  indorse  the 
doctrines  of  Servetus,  but  as  a  confession 
to  give  peace  of  conscience  to  the  sons  of 
the  men  who  committed  the  most  noto- 
rious crime  in  the  annals  of  Protestant 
intolerance.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that,  though  Calvin  approved  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Servetus,  he  earnestly  disap> 
proved  of  the  manner  of  it.  The  inscrip- 
tion for  the  monument  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  upon.  It  will  probably  be  one  of 
these  two  texts :  "  The  respectful  and 
grateful  sons  of  Calvin,  our  great  reformer, 
though  condemning  an  error  which  was 
that  of  his  age,  and  firmly  devoted  to  the 
liberty  of  the  conscience  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Gospel,  have  erected  this  expiatory 
monument  27  October,  1903."  "To 
Michael  Servetus,  burned  for  his  jconvic- 
tions  at  Champel,  27  October,  1553,  vic- 
tim of  the  religious  intolerance  of  his  time. 
The  Protestants  and  friends  of  Calvin 
have  erected  this  expiatory  monument  to 
repudiate  all  coercion  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  to  proclaim  their  invincible  attach- 
ment to  the  Gospel  and  to  liberty,  27 
October,  1903."  Professor  Doumergue 
merits  the  gratitude  of  the  age.  No  other 
such  monument  has  ever  been  erected. 


The  B.b.  M..«c„  The  London  "  Times  » 
publishes  an  account 
(which,  as  yet,  is  unconfirmed  elsewhere) 
of  a  massacre  of  Babs  in  Yezd,  Persia. 
The  Babs  are  Muslim  religious  refonners 
whose  aspirations  have  always  been  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  ruling  class.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Times  "  report,  during 
two  days  every  Bab  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rabble  was  butchered,  and  the  muti- 
lated bodies  were  drawn  through  the  town 
followed  by  crazed  crowds.  It  would 
thus  seem,  from  the  striking  similarity  of 
the  massacres,  as  if  the  butchery  of  Babs 
in  southern  Persia  were  as  popular  as 
that  of  Jews  in  southern  Russia.  In  both 
cases  the  unfortunate  people  were  mem- 
bers of  an  unpopular  religious  faith ;  in 
both  cases  they  had  been  unjustly  accused 
of  plotting  against  the  government.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  may  believe  the  "  Times's  " 
account,  in  both  cases  the  government 
made  no  active  attempt  to  save  the 
oppressed;  nay,  in  both  cases  govern- 
ment subordinates  actually  aided  and 
abetted  the  rioters  and  murderers. 


The   latest   Year-Book 
cS:/.:"Af.^\"«on  Of    the    Young  Men's 

Christian  Association, 
covering  the  working  year  to  May  1, 1903, 
shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  numbers  of 
associations,  in  membership,  and  in  total 
property  owned.  It  may  surprise  some  to 
know  that  the  Associations  possess  nearly 
twenty-nine  million  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty; on  this  amount  there  is  a  debt  of  less 
than  four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  report  are  in  such  statements 
as  these:  There  are  nearly  4,600  boys 
in  the  214  summer  camps.  The  colored 
men's  department  has  34  city  and  town 
associations  and  47  student  associations. 
Army  and  navy  work  is  conducted  at  269 
points.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  in 
the  Bible  classes  in  the  city  and  railroad 
associations  has  increased  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  thirty-one  hundred.  The 
number  of  men  uniting  with  the  Church 
from  the  Associations  has  increased  eleven 
per  cent.  The  daily  attendance  at  the 
Associations  is  over  a  hundred  and  eight 
thousand.  Positions  were  secured  for 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  men  and  boys. 
Such  facts  are  eloquent  in  describing  the 
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work  of  an  institution  : which,  emancipat- 
ing itself  from  its  one-time  over-pietistic 
attitude,  finds  every  year  new  fields  of 
labor  and  success,  not  alone  in  one  de- 
partment, but  in  many  departments  of 
physical,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
life. 


The  Northfldd  Conference 


The  Northfield 
Conference  for 
Christian  Workers,  which  opened  on 
July  31  at  East  Northfield,  Massachusetts, 
has  so  far  in  its  sessions  been  marked  by 
variety  in  the  topics  treated  and  in  the 
types  of  mind  represented  by  the  speakers. 
The  opening  sermon  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey 
expressed  with  clearness  the  undogmatic 
but  very  earnest  and  vital  spirit  which 
has  been  evinced  in  the  Conference  from 
the  beginning.  In  one  of  the  early  ses- 
sions the  Rev.  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  a 
missionary  from  Africa,  made  an  address 
which,  illustrated  by  some  dramatic  nar- 
rative of  his  own  experiences  among  sav- 
ages, emphasized  the  need  of  making 
Christian  faith  not  a  mere  expectation  of 
a  happy  future  life  but  a  power  for  the 
transformation  of  "  this  earth  life."  Dr. 
Campbell  Morgan  has  given  a  series  of 
addresses  on  the  prophets.  His  power  to 
visualize,  so  to  speak,  spiritual  truth  may 
be  exemplified  by  this  quotation  : 

It  is  because  God  is  changeless  in  all  the 
eternal  sublimities  of  his  character  that  he 
changes  in  his  dealings  toward  men.  I  remem- 
ber a  man  saying  to  me  once,  *'  Why,  he  is 
just  as  changeable  as  a  weather-vane  on  a 
steeple."  What  an  unfortunate  figure  of 
speech!  The  most  unchangeable  tning  in 
Northfield  is  the  weather-vane  on  the  steeple. 
But,  you  say,  it  is  always  changing.  No,  it 
never  changes ;  it  is  pointing  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  yesj  and  because  of  its 
unchangeable  principle  it  shows  you  where 
the  wind  is  coming  from,  and  it  is  always 
unchangeable  in  its  adhesion  to  principle. 
The  Almighty  God  is  unchangeable.  Today 
his  word  is  the  word  of  tenderness,  and  to- 
morrow of  anger.  To-dajr  he  spares  Nineveh, 
and  to-morrow  he  smites  it  Has  he  changed  r 
No;  Nineveh  has  chan^jed.  He  has  been  the 
same  throughout  all  his  dealings  with  men, 
and  it  is  they  that  change,  not  he  that  changes. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  who  is  known 
to  our  readers'  as  a  minister  who,  because 
he  has  been  a  workingman,  knows  at  first 
hand  the  needs  of  workingmen,  addressed 
the  Conference  on  Tuesday.  He  spoke 
of  the  commission  of  the  Church  to  min- 
ister to  physical  as  well  as  doctrinal,  or, 


as  they  are  commonly  called,  spiritual, 
needs  of  people.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  minister  preaching  to  church  adherents 
the  particular  form  of  gospel  which  the 
church  adherents  need : 

I  know  that  some  people  are  saying  the 
workin  :man  is  at  fault  in  this  matter.  Sup- 
pose he  is !  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  he 
IS  altogether  at  fault — but  suppose  he  is  ;  don't 
you  know  that  the  Church  was  organized,  es- 
tablished by  Jesus  Christ,  for  such  people? 
The  greater  the  fault  of  the  workingman,  the 
preater  the  fault  of  the  Church  in  not  reach- 
ing him  with  helpful  ministration.  ...  As  I 
have  read  this  Bible  I  do  not  find  a  single 
command  in  it  for  the  unconverted  man  to  go 
to  church.  He  is  told  to  come  to  Christ ;  he 
is  told  to  accept  Christ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  command  for  the  non-Christian  to  go  to 
church.  But  I  find  command  after  command 
in  that  book  for  the  Christian  fo  go  out  upon 
the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to 
come  in;  and  that  is  your  commission  and 
mine. 

Professor  Orr,  in  speaking  of  the  drift 
from  skepticism  to  faith,  represented  still 
another  type  of  mind  from  those  already 
mentioned;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell 
still  another.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moody  is  making  of  the  Northfield 
Conference  a  meeting-ground  where  men 
and  women  of  various  schools  of  thought 
may  concern  themselves  with  principles 
that  underlie  all  kinds  of  theology,  and 
may  find  a  common  way  to  the  source  of 
all  vital  faith. 


The  Best  Defense 

President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  Governor 
Durbin,  made  public  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  lynching, 
calls  attention  to  the  only  solind  method 
of  dealing  with  such  evils,  whether  they 
concern  a  race,  a  party,  a  commercial 
organization,  a  State,  or  any  other  divis- 
ion of  men. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  indict  a 
whole  people,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
some  of  late  to  charge  against  the  black 
race  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  white  race 
on  the  other,  crimes  committed  by  individ- 
uals* Naturally,  men  of  the  negro  race 
have  leaped  to  defend  their  people  from 
the  accusation  brought  against  them ;  and 
in  turn  white  men  have  leaped  to  the 
defense  of  their  race.  This  impulse  to 
defend  one's  own  people  is  a  lofty  impulse ; 
it  is  the  ":e  pride  which  is  as 
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necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  race  as  self- 
respect  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  an 
individual.  It  should  not  be  repressed. 
But  it  should  be  rightly  directed. 

Negroes,  or  those  speaking  on  behalf 
of  negroes,  in  defending  the  black  race 
usually  attempt  to  minimize  the  evils  laid 
at  its  door,  declaring  that  the  shiftless- 
ness,  the  brutality,  and  the  number  of 
instances  of  assault  have  been  exagger- 
ated; or  they  extenuate  the  evil,  declaring 
that  slavery,  with  its  train  of  injustice, 
social  ostracism,  hardship,  ignorance,  has 
occasioned  the  evils ;  or  else  they  have 
brought  recrimination,  and  rejoice  in 
retaFiation  against  the  white  race,  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  "  Sen- 
tinel," writing  rather  incoherently,  seems 
to  do: 

In  recent  years  negroes  are  growing  away 
^from  that  fear  of  the  white  man  whipped  into 
"them  and  their  ancestors  during  slavery ;  it  is 
time  they  had,  and  are  now  m  some  cases 
showing  a  degree  of  manhood  quite  com- 
mendable, wron^  as  it  may  appear  from  a 
civilize4jBtandpomt. 

When  the  white  man  defends  his  race, 
he  usually  follows  the  same  procedure. 
He  minimizes  lynching  and  calls  it  spo- 
radic. He  minimizes  peonage  and  calls  it 
local  and  temporary.  We  quote  from  the 
Memphis  "  Commercial  Appeal :" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  "system** 
of  peonage  in  Alabama.  The  fact  that  a  few 
hundred  negro  convicts  are  leased  out  to 
farmers  does  not  constitute  a  system.  So  far, 
the  peonage  is  confined  to  two  counties  in 
the  State,  and  it  is  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
vailing system. 

What  the  white  man,  thus  arguing,  does 
not  minimize  he  tries  to  justify.  He 
declares  that  negro  brutes  need  to  be 
terrorized ;  that  negro  vagabonds  need  to 
be  set  to  work.  And  he  ends  by  a  tu 
quoque — that  any  one  in  his  place  would 
do  as  he  does. 

Is  this  the  best  defense  ?  We  think 
not.  This  is  defending  the  vice,  not 
defending  the  race.  He  who  excuses  him- 
self accuses  himself.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  begins  by  accusing  himself 
will  find  in  the  end  not  mere  excuse,  but 
real  defense. 

I.  The  negroes*  best  defense  against 
the  evils  charged  against  their  race  is  the 
cure  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
negroes  are  continually  guilty  of  brutal 
-•'saults  upon   white    women,   and    that 


among  negroes  there  is  widespread  indo- 
lence and  shiftlessness.  If  negro  leaders 
wish  to  defend  their  race  against  the 
charge  just  brought  against  it,  they  can 
best  do  so  by  being  quickest  to  accuse 
those  guilty  and  most  alert  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  for  the  prompt  punishment  of  rape. 
Let  negro  preachers  preach,  not  against 
lynching,  but  against  the  crime,  or  crimes, 
which  provoke  lynching.  Let  negro 
teachers  and  parents  be  most  earnest  in 
drenching  the  minds  of  colored  children 
with  the  hatred  of  the  evils  of  which 
people  of  their  race  are  especially  accused. 
Let  the  negro  race  take  a  leaf  of  experi- 
ence from  the  Hebrews,  whose  ancient 
laws  are  most  stringent  in  respect  to 
the  evils  to  which  they  as  a  race 
were  especially  prone.  Those  who 
would  make  the  strongest  defense  of  the 
negroes  can  do  so  by  inculcating  in  them 
enthusiasm  for  self-restraint  and  useful 
activity. 

11.  The  best  defense  of  the  white  race 
also  begins  with  self -accusation.  Upon 
the  white  people,  especially  of  those  locali- 
ties where  lynching  has  become  prevalent, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  defending  their 
race  and  their  locality  by  the  exertion  of 
every  energy  to  repress  mob  violence. 
Let  white  children  be  taught  to  hate  an- 
archy with  an  especial  hatred.  Let  men 
like  Governor  Durbin  and  Sheriff  Whit- 
lock  be  accorded  peculiar  honor.  Let 
white  teachers,  preachers,  parents,  leaders 
of  all  kinds,  make  it  their  special  function 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  law. 

This  principle,  that  the  only  true  self- 
defense  is  self-purification,  is  the  principle 
underljring  President  Roosevelt's  ringing 
letter  to  Governor  Durbin.  We  quote 
first  what  he  says  especially  to  the  colored 
citizens  of  the  United  States : 

In  such  cases,  moreover,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  criminal  not  merely  sins  against 
humanity  in  inexpiable  and  unpardonable 
fashion,  but  sins  particularly  against  his  own 
race,  and  does  them  a  wrong  far  greater  tnan 
any  white  man  can  possibly  do  them. 

Therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  colored  people 
throughout  the  land  should  in  every  possible 
way  show  their  belief  that  they,  more  than  all 
others  in  the  community,  are  horrified  at  the 
commission  of  such  a  crime,  and  are  peculiarly 
concerned  in  taking  every  possible  measure  to 
prevent  its  recurrence  and  to  bring  the  crimi- 
nal to  immediate  justice. 

The  slightest  lack  of  vigor  either  in  denun- 
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ciation  of  the  crime  or  in  brins^ng  the  criminal 
to  justice  is  itself  unpardonable. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  he  applies 
to  the  white  citizens  of  the  Union  : 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  where  venge- 
ance is  taken  by  a  mob  it  should  frequently 
light  on  innocent  people  |  and  the  wrong  done 
in  such  a  case  to  the  individual  is  one  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.  But  even  where 
the  real  criminal  is  reached,  the  wrong  done 
by  the  mob  to  the  community  itself  is  well-nigh 
as  great.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the 
lynching  is  accompanied  with  torture.  There 
are  certain  hideous  si&^hts  which,  when  once 
seen,  can  never  be  wholly  erased  from  the 
mental  retina.  The  mere  fact  of  having  seen 
them  implies  degradation.  This  is  a  thou- 
sandfold stronger  when,  instead  of  mereljr  see- 
ing the  deed,  the  man  has  participated  in  it 
Whoever  in  any  pari  of  our  country  has  ever 
taken  part  in  lawlessly  putting  to  death  a 
criminal  by  the  dreadful  torture  of  fire  must 
forever  after  have  the  awful  spectacle  of 
his  own  handiwork  seared  into  his  brain  and 
soul.    He  can  never  again  be  the  same  man. 

Surely  no  patriot  can  fail  to  see  the  fearful 
brutalization  and  debasement  which  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  a  spirit  and  such  practices 
inevitably  portends.  Surely  all  public  men, 
all  writers  for  the  daily  press,  all  clergymen, 
all  teachers,  all  who  in  any  way  have  a  right 
to  address  the  public,  should  with  every  energy 
unite  to  denounce  such  crimes  and  to  support 
those  engaged  in  putting  them  down.  As  a 
people  we  claim  the  right  to  speak  with 
peculiar  emphasis  for  freedom  and  for  fair 
treatment  of  all  men  without  regard  to  differ- 
ences of  race,  fortune,  creed,  or  color.  We 
forfeit  the  right  so  to  speak  when  we  commit 
or  condone  such  crimes  as  these  of  which  I 
speak. 

This  is  a  principle  that  applies  to  the 
cure  of  any  wrong,  whether  of  a  race,  or 
of  a  State,  or  of  a  church,  whether  of  a 
labor  union  or  of  a  corporation.  The  best 
defenders  of  the  good  name  of  Alabama 
are  the  men  who,  like  Judge  Jones,  brought 
the  offenders  to  their  punishment.  The 
best  defenders  of  the  good  name  of  Mis- 
souri are  those  who,  with  Mr.  Folk,  are 
indicting  and  convicting  the  corruption ists. 
Does  a  minister  resent  the  accusation 
that  his  church  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  people  ?  Let  him  arouse  his  com- 
placent congregation.  Does  a  property- 
owner  fear  assaults  on  property  ?  Let  him 
be  th6  strongest  supporter  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  decision.  Does  a  work- 
ingman  resent  the  charges  of  violence 
and  disregard  of  individual  rights  brought 
against  labor  unions  ?  Let  him  be  thank- 
ful for  the  decision  of  the  President  that 
reinstated  Miller  against  the  unjust  and 


lawless  demands  of  a  union.  He  who 
would  defend  his  race,  his  State,  his 
organization,  his  class,  against  accusation, 
let  him  be  the  first  to  accuse  and  to  purify. 

The  Unspeakable  Turk 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  committed 
four  grievous  wrongs  :  (1)  he  has  allowed 
the  wages  of  his  soldiers  and  civil  officials 
to  remain  overdue  ;  (2)  he  has  winked  at 
the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  his  courts ; 
(3)  he  has  made  himself  more  of  an  au- 
tocrat than  ever  by  unjustly  centralizing 
the  power  of  the  State,  and  (4)  he  has 
permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  the  mas- 
sacre of  those  who  differ  from  him, 
especially  in  religion. 

Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  last 
week's  Macedonian  insurrection,  due  to 
additional  oppression  from  Turkish  troops 
and  civil  officials.  These  rely  upon  the 
notorious  corruption  of  the  Ottoman 
courts,  in  which  apparently  every  crime  is 
condoned  for  cash.  With  their  own 
wages  always  in  arrears,  the  soldiers  and 
civil  officers  have  been  reimbursing  them- 
selves by  extorting  sums  from  Macedo- 
nians through  intimidation,  This  has 
chiefly  concerned  the  exorbitant  taxes, 
which  in  some  cases  represent  the  whole 
value  of  the  agricultural  land.  Failing 
to  get  money,  the  Turks  have  filled  the 
prisons,  not  only  with  the  suspected  dwell- 
ers in  the  town,  but  also  with  the  more 
peaceful  rural  population.  When  they 
have  met  with  resistance,  they  have  pil- 
laged entire  villages,  and  have  even  mas- 
sacred innocent  persons — this  despite  the 
"  reform  programme  "  imposed  by  Russia 
and  Austria.  Increase  of  crime,  of  course, 
means  additional  bribes  to  be  wrung  from 
the  terrified  people,  who  in  turn  have 
sought  the  only  two  ways  by  which  they 
can  escape  from  military  and  civil  clutches. 
The  Macedonians  have  exhausted  the  first 
means — money ;  they  have  left  only  the 
second — force. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  highest  civil- 
ization, the  Macedonians  are  degenerates, 
but  what  wonder,  after  centuries  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  commercial,  and  political 
oppression  1  They  still  have  enough  instinct 
for  liberty,  however,  to  struggle  towards 
it,  even  if  they  must  fight  the  Turk  with 
his  own  weapons.  Is  it  not  time  for 
Europe   to  give  to  the  miserable  people 
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something  of  that  freedom  guaranteed  by 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  victori- 
ous Russia  imposed  upon  Turkey  after 
the  war  of  1877  ?  It  is  true  that  by  this 
the  boundaries,  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian 
Empire  would  Almost  have  been  restpred, 
that  the  people  would  have  been  given 
theoretical  independence  under  the  Czar's 
protection,  and  that,  in  consequence,  Rus- 
sian aggrandizement  would  have  been  as 
evident  as  would  have  been  the  reduction 
of  European  Turkey  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory.  The  Czar's  protection  would 
not  have  been  ideal,  it  is  true ;  instead  of 
it,  however,  the  other  Powers  preferred 
that  Macedonia  should  be  restored  to  the 
unspeakable  Turk,  and  that  a  group  of 
little  weakling  States  should  stand  as  a 
buffer  between  him  and  their  jealousies. 
The  following  year,  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  they  tore  up  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty,  providing  instead  that  the  Mace- 
donians should  be  under  ''the  direct 
political  and  military  authority  of  the 
Sultan,"  with  a  Christian  Governor-Gen- 
eral ;  that  religious  freedom  should  be 
guaranteed ;  that  the  people  should  have 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates and  enacting  their  own  laws,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  approval  of  the  Impe- 
rial authorities  at  Constantinople.  These 
pledges  have  not  been  carried  out,  despite 
the  "  watchful  attitude  "  of  the  Christian 
^owers.  To  show  the  attitude  of  the 
Turkish  Government  towards  a  word 
which  once  came  near  signifying  liberty, 
the  English  Bible  has  been  proscribed  be- 
cause it  contains  the  word  "  Macedonia." 
As  regards  Albania,  the  recent  offer  to 
the  rebellious  chiefs  there  of  a  transfer  to 
Constantinople  with  immediate  preferment 
and  rich  gifts  awaiting  them  seems  to  have 
tegtiporarily  resulted  as  expected.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  glaring  example  of  the 
centralization  of  power  in  Constantinople 
which  has  also  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
Macedonian  unrest  For  years  the  Sultan 
has  pursued  a  policy  of  outrageous  cen- 
tralization, and  has  now  subverted  what 
little  local  self-government  was  once 
enjoyed  by  his  people.  The  Empire's 
civil  affairs  are  supposed  to  be  admin- 
istered through  the  civil  officers  of  each 
vilayet ;  in  former  times  they  had  quasi- 
absolute  power.  That  power  has  now 
.  been  gradually  taken  away  from  them  by 
.  Imperial  edicts.     The  result  is  that  every 


position  in  the  Empire  may  be  had  from 
the  Sultan  for  a  consideration.  This 
centralization  has,  of  course,  undone  any 
good  which  the  provincial  courts,  were 
they  worthy,  might  hope  to  have  accom- 
plished. If  a  subordinate  official  is  shown 
to  be  a  rascal,  he  can  defy  not  only  his 
superiors,  but  the  courts  themselves.  He 
goes  to  Constantinople  and  returns  with 
an  imperial  rescript  which,  for  value 
received,  confirms  him  in  his  position. 

Turning  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  we  find  that 
there  also  much  trouble  existed  last  week. 
After  brutalizing  its  European  provinces 
by  sending  into  them  many  of  the  wild 
Kurds  who  had  taken  part  in  massacring 
a  hundred  thousand  Armenians  eight 
years  ago,  it  has  been  believed  that  the 
authorities  were  secretly  arming  the  Kurds 
still  remaining  in  the  mountains  on  the 
Russian  and  Persian  border.  The  Porte 
now  pretends  that  these  brigand  bands 
come  from  across  the  frontier,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bulgaro-Macedonians.  At  the 
same  time  the  Porte  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  convict  the  Armenians  of  revolu- 
tionary intentions.  The  menacing  attitude 
of  the  Kurds  is,  naturally,  a  cause  for 
disquietude  at  the  foreign  mission  sta- 
tions, notably  at  Harput,  where  Professor 
Tenekejian,  of  the  American  Euphrates 
College,  is  still  scandalously  kept  in 
prison  on  a  verbal  charge  of  sedition, 
and  not  allowed  to  see  American  visitors. 
Our  State  Department  has  ordered  the 
American  Minister  at  Constantinople  to 
do  everything  possible  for  the  early  release 
of  the  prisoner,  than  whom,  according  to 
those  who  have  known  him  from  child- 
hood, there  is  no  more  loyal  Turkish 
subject — most  of  the  teachers  in  the 
American  schools  throughout  Turkey  are 
the  Sultan's  subjects.  The  American 
Minister  has  urged  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  at  Constantinople  to  free 
Mr.  Tenekejian  from  the  unjust  and  cruel 
charges  made  against  him,  and  to  punish 
the  calumniators.  It  is  feared,  however, 
that  the  Sultan  may  use  the  present  cir- 
cumstances to  endanger  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  in  Turkey.  The  dignity 
of  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  nation 
certainly  demands  the  decisive  methods 
which  we  hope  have  characterized  the 
course  of  our  Minister  at  Constantinople. 
Having  once  asked  from  Turkey  that 
which   manifestly  is  ours  by  treaty  and 
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precedent— equal  treatment  with  other 
Powers  in  the  matter  of  foreign  schools — 
we  cannot  allow  the  Sultan  to  humiliate 
us  by  refusal  or  unnecessary  delay.  It  is 
desirable  that  our  Minister  and  our  Gov- 
ernment take  immediate  and  vigorous 
action.  At  least  we  ought  strenuously 
;o  demand  that  all  teachers  employed  in 
American  institutions,  whether  Turkish 
subjects  or  not,  shall  have  early  and  fair 
trial  when  arrested.  If  they  are  proven 
guilty,  no  one  would  demand  that  they 
should  be  exempt ;  but  if  they  are  inno- 
cent, we  should  insist  that  they  shall  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  work.  In  oppress- 
ing Macedonians  and  Armenians  the  un- 
speakable Turk  may  find  that  he  has  to 
do  with  a  Power  unmoved  by  the  jeal- 
ousies which  have  prevented  the  Powers 
of  Europe  from  dealing  with  him  as  he 
deserves. 

Friends  of  Reform 

Mr.  Ridder,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Staats-Zeitung,'*  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  in  America,  is  the  leader  of 
the  German-American  Reform  Union. 
His  newspaper  has  taken  pains  to  show 
how  much  the  misgoverned  cities  of  Amer- 
ica need  the  civic  ideals  that  characterize 
those  American  citizens  who  are  of  Teu- 
tonic origin.  He  contemplates  the  politi- 
cal conditions  of  New  York  City,  therefore, 
from  the  elevated  point  of  view  of  those 
high-minded  Germans  who,  having  suf- 
fered in  times  past  for  advocating  popular 
rights  in  a  despotism,  are  now  eager  for 
the  maintenance  of  liberty  in  a  Republic. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  is  a  man  of 
wide  experience  in  civic  life.  He  has 
never  asserted  that  he  was  in  politics  "  for 
his  own  pocket"  He  holds  an  exalted 
position  in  the  State  and  Nation.  He 
lives  in  a  county  well  removed  from  the 
metropolis.  From  his  home  he  can  view 
the  affairs  of  the  city  with  the  passionless 
equanimity  of  a  Greek  god  on  Mount 
Olympus  directing  his  quiet  gaze  upon 
the  perturbed  doings  of  mortals. 

These  two  men,  one  an  independent 
Democrat,  the  other  a  regular  Republican, 
are  reported  to  have  met  last  week  and 
discussed  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Here, 
surely,  was  an  opportunity  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  mere  party  considerations — for 
these  two  men  difEered  in  party  affiliation ; 


an  opportunity  for  the  disregard  of  mere 
provincial  narrowness — for  one  beheld 
New  York  from  the  point  of  view  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  the  other  from  his  throne 
in  Tioga  County.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  certainly  seemed  as  if  almost 
nothing  that  was  petty,  temporary,  paro- 
chial, could  remain  in  any  conclusion  upon 
which  two  such  men  could  agree.  Is  it 
surprising  that  citizens  of  New  York,  who 
have  so  soon  to  decide  whether  they  shall 
be  governed  or  be  robbed,  paused  for  a 
moment  to  hear  the  verdict  these  two  men 
rendered?  What  they  heard  was  some- 
thing like  this : 

"  My  organization  got  nothing  but  the 
Bridge  Commissioner.  Reform  has  dis- 
appointed me." 

"  Me  too,"  came  the  reply.  "  Mine  got 
only  a  justice  and  a  commissioner." 

Then  came  a  duet  of  which  the  follow- 
ing words  seemed  to  be  distinguishable: 

"  Let  us  wait  and  see." 

It  never  occurred  to  us  before  how 
important  it  was  to  the  babies  of  the  East 
Side,  whose  very  lives  depend  upon  sani- 
tary conditions  maintained  by  good  munic- 
ipal government,  that  Mr.  Ridder's  organ- 
ization should  be  rewarded  with  offices. 
It  never  occurred  to  us  before  how  vital 
it  was  to  the  property-owners  of  the  city, 
whose  money  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
corrupt  municipal  government,  that  Mr. 
Piatt  of  Tioga  County  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  patronage  he  has  to 
distribute.  We  dare  say  that  these  things 
never  occurred  to  the  minds  of  most  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City.  This  only 
goes  to  prove  how  different  the  affairs  of 
mortal  men  seem  when  viewed  from 
Olympian  heights. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  an  echo  has 
been  heard  which  has  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Ridder's  voice  declaring  that  he  was  mis- 
quoted and  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
some  things  Mr.  Low's  administration  has 
done ;  and  adding  that  in  preference  to  a 
Tammany  "  yellow  dog  "  ticket  his  organ- 
ization would  support  the  fusion  candidate 
even  if  that  candidate  should  be  Mr.  Low. 
This  overwhelming  praise  of  honest  gov- 
ernment may  reassure  those  who  are 
dreading  the  return  of  Tammany  to  power. 
Who  would  not  like  to  be  considered 
better  than  a  "  yellow  dog "  ?  In  the 
meantime  the  echo  continues  as  a  solo  the 
refrain    which  began  as   a  duet,  and  it 
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seems  to  merge  into  a  nursery  rhyme,  that 
tersest  form  of  philosophy : 

**  Let  us  see,  let  us  see," 
Says  the  Mole  to  the  Bat ; 
"With  all  my  soul," 
Says  the  Bat  to  the  Mole, 
**  Let  us  see,  let  us  see." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  tell  our 
readers  how  accurately  Mr.  Ridder  has 
been  understood.  He  has  declined  to 
inform  The  Outlook,  despite  our  request. 
We  can  therefore  only  report  what  the 
citizens  of  New  York  have  heard.  We 
are  sure,  however,  that  if  he  had  said 
what  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  he  speaks 
for  a  very  small  number  of  citizens.  We 
do  not  think  that  any  one  can  control,  by 
any  appeal  to  greed  for  ofi&ce,  or  by  any 
picking  out  of  incidental  flaws  in  an  honest 
administration,  the  votes  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Ridder  nominally  represents.  The 
German- Americans  of  New  York  are  too 
earnest  a  body  of  citizens  either  to  be 
bribed  by  ofl&ces  or  to  be  deceived  by 
even  honest  misrepresentations  of  fact. 


Try  Again 


You  have  tried  the  Christian  life  and 
you  have  failed,  and  you  are  inclined  to 
give  it  up.  You  have  gone  to  church, 
and  the  minister  has  been  dull,  and  the 
church  service  and  perhaps  its  member- 
ship unsatisfactory.  You  have  suffered 
some  practical  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a 
person  of  pretentious  piety,  and  are  cyni- 
cally inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
piety  is  a  false  pretense.  You  have 
read  your  Bible  faithfully  and  said  your 
prayers.  Nayl  you  have  prayed,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying 
prayers.  But  your  prayers  have  not  been 
answered ;  you  have  made  nothing  out  of 
it  all ;  you  have  not  had  the  peace  and 
joy  which  you  had  promised  yourself. 
Moreover,  if  you  are  frank  with  yourself, 
you  confess  to  yourself,  though  to  no  one 
else,  that  you  have  failed  in  righteous- 
ness. Not  only  have  you  not  been  happy, 
you  have  not  been  true  to  your  own  ideals 
of  character.  You  have  yielded  to  temp- 
tation ;  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself  as 
well  as  disgusted  with  your  neighbor  and 
disgruntled  with  the  world.  Your  sum- 
mary of  the  past  six  months  is,  "  I  have 
tried  and  failed."  Your  spirit  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  conclusion,  **  It  is  no  use." 


What  does  this  conclusion  at  which  you 
are  tending  mean  ?  It  means  that  you 
are  giving  up  manhood.  It  means  that  it 
is  no  use  to  try  to  be  a  man.  What,  then, 
will  you  be  ?  Will  you  revert  to  the  beast  ? 
You  are  emerging,  we  are  all  emerging, 
from  the  animal  condition.  You  have 
done  the  things  you  hate  as  you  look  back 
upon  them.  So  had  Paul  You  are  bound 
to  a  dead  past  whose  memories  haunt  you. 
So  was  he.  You  are  bound  to  a  body  of 
death,  in  this  bundle  of  appetites  and 
passions,  of  vanities  and  ambitions,  of 
strong  impulses  and  weak  will,  which 
make  up  the  animal  self  from  which  the 
aspirations  of  your  higher  nature  summon 
you.  This  also  was  Paul's  condition. 
To  give  the  struggle  up  is  to  drop  back 
into  the  animal ;  it  is  to  abandon  the  pur- 
pose to  be  a  man.  Are  you  ready  for  that 
conclusion  ?  There  are  bad  men  in  the 
church,  therefore  you  will  leave  the  church. 
By  the  same  logic,  because  there  are  bad 
men  in  business,  therefore  you  must  give 
up  business ;  because  there  are  bad  men 
in  society,  you  must  give  up  society ;  be- 
cause there  is  badness  in  yourself,  you 
must  abandon  yourself.  This  is  what  your 
cynical  and  half-formed  resolution  means. 
Did  you  ever  consider  what  self-abandon- 
ment means  ?  Are  you  really  ready*  to 
adopt  it  as  the  final  outcome  of  your  life  ? 
There  remains  suicide.  But  have  you 
any  reason  to  think  that  another  life  will 
give  you  any  greater  advantages  from  this 
battle  than  are  given  by  this  life  ?  Or  are 
you  quite  sure  that  suicide  is  self-destruc- 
tion, and  death  an  eternal  sleep,  and  that 
they  will  give  you  a  sure  refuge  ? 

Summon  your  courage.  Try  again. 
Let  failure  nerve  you  to  a  new  purpose. 
Take  an  hour  to  look  the  situation  fairly 
in  the  face;  to  determine  what  you  are 
willing  to  become;  what  you  wish  to 
become;  what  you  are  resolved  to  become. 
Then  set  out  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  manly  resolve. 
Failure  only  nerves  the  true  man  to  new 
endeavor.  He  learns  from  his  defeats 
what  are  his  weaknesses  and  how  to  guard 
against  them.  Take  what  helps  you; 
avoid  what  hinders  you.  If  the  church 
helps  you,  use  it ;  if  it  hinders  you,  avoid 
it.  If  one  church  hinders  and  another 
helps,  take  the  one  that  helps  and  avoid 
the  one  that  hinders.  But  whatever  you 
do,  do  not  do  nothing.     Take  counsel  of 
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courage,  not  of  despair.  The  first  exercise 
of  manhood  is  the  resolve  to  be  a  man, 
whatever  it  may  cost  and  however  long 
it  may  take. 


The  Spectator 

It  was  the  recent  privilege  of  the  Spec- 
tator to  listen  to  an  informal  but  eloquent 
talk  from  that  "genial  theologian/'  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glas- 
gow— for  so  he  was  named  in  a  felicitous 
introduction,  "  a  Scotchman  who  not  only^ 
could  recognize  a  joke,  but  perpetrate  one 
himself  on  occasion."  Why,  queried  the 
Spectator  in  passing,  is — perhaps  better 
was — geniality  so  often  dissociated  from 
theology  ?  Is  theology  of  necessity  a 
"  dismal  science  "  like  political  economy  ? 
Dr.  Smith  quite  appropriately  chose  "  Im- 
perialism "  for  his  topic,  for  he' was  a 
guest — "  the  "  guest — at  the  dinner  of  a 
New  England  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars.  This  is  a  society  whose 
members  belong  to  it  by  right  of  descent 
from  fellow-subjects  with  Dr.  Smith's  own 
ancestors  of  a  British  king — subjects  who 
lived  on  a  different  continent  because  of 
the  first  stirrings  of  that  impelling  imperi- 
alism which  has  since  peopled  remotest 
world-comers  with  men  of  the  race.  'J'hus 
Dr.  Smith  and  his  hosts  were  brought 
together  on  an  occasion  designed  to  laud 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  common  an- 
cestry— a  tie  emphasized,  in  his  individual 
case,  by  the  fact,  as  he  himself  noted,  that 
he  was  born  in  Calcutta,  a  *'  Mutiny  baby/' 
thus  being,  in  a  sense,  the  peculiar  off- 
spring of  imperialism. 

Of  the  delightful  asides  and  charming 
casual  humor  of  Dr.  Smith's  talk  the 
Spectator  will,  of  course,  attempt  no  men- 
tion, these  were  so  wholly  born  of  the 
passing  spirit  of  the  hour.  Two  often- 
forgotten  aspects  of  imperialism,  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Smith,  seemed  to  him,  how- 
ever, most  suggestive.  The  first  concerns 
the  fact  that  emigration  involves  immigra- 
tion ;  that  Scotland,  no  less  than  New 
England,  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  influx,  a  less  desirable  and  unhomo- 
geneous  population  flowing  in  to  fill  any 
vacuum  created  by  those  who  have 
"  moved  out."  The  Spectator,  taking  the 
matter  for  granted  in   careless  fashion, 


had  always  supposed  that  the  United 
States  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
immigration  as  distinguished  from  the 
emigration  problem — that,  indeed,  one  of 
our  National  distinctions  was  the  general 
success,  due  allowance  being  made  for  an 
expected  percentage  of  failure,  to  be 
credited  to  our  institutions  in  assimilating 
aliens.  He  had  supposed,  American-like, 
that  immigration  was  almost  an  unquali- 
fied blessing  to  all  "  foreign  countries," 
meaning  practically  the  rest  of  the  world, 
since  it  relieved  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion and  gave  those  who  were  left  a  better 
chance,  that  is,  more  opportunity  and 
higher  wages.  He  was  then  surprised  to 
learn  from  Dr.  Smith  that  whereas  in  his 
boyhood  a  Jew  was  as  uncommon  a  sight 
in  Scotland  as  an  *'  American  Indian," 
the  Jews  are  now  so  numerous  that  their 
competition  appreciably  affects  the  rate  of 
wages  in  certain  industries.  Dr.  Smith's 
attention  had  been  called  personally  to 
the  fact  through  service  on  a  government 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  later  with  a 
Scotch-American  friend,  the  Spectator 
was  again  surprised  to  learn  how  general 
is  the  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  the  Trade-Unions'  Federa- 
tion in  Scotland,  for  example,  having 
already  started  a  movement  aimed  at  the 
restriction  of  immigration.  The  Specta- 
tor's friend  loaned  him,  for  his  further 
information,  a  number  of  clippings  from 
Glasgow  papers,  filled  largely  with  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Alien  Immigration 
Commission  sitting  in  London.  From 
these  clippings  it  appeared,  among  other 
things,  that  the  "  Jewish  invasion  "  had 
reached  even  to  Ireland,  the  traditional 
land  of  wholesale  emigration,  the  land 
where,  as  the  Spectator  was  brought  up 
to  believe,  nobody  stayed  who  could  by 
any  possibility  get  away  ;  that  the  Jews  in 
Scotland  had  very  nearly  monopolized 
the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing, 
having  brought  the  price  of  the  average 
cheap  suit  of  tweed,  serge,  or  vicuna  down 
to  thirty-five  shillings  (about  $8.50)  and 
having  absolutely  killed  the  trade  in 
second-hand  clothing;  that  mine-owners 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  had  encouraged 
the  immigration  of  cheap  Polish  laborers 
and  had  aroused  strike  agitation  by  reduc- 
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ing  wages.  This  last,  so  exactly  repro- 
ducing the  policy  pursued  years  ago  in 
the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
struck  the  Spectator  as  curious  reconfirma- 
tory  evidence  of  the  saying  that  "  human 
nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world 
over  " — a  saying  which,  stripped  of  euphe- 
mism, means  that  human  selfishness  can  be 
depended  upon  to  manifest  itself  in  identi- 
cally conscienceless  ways,  given  the  same 
chance. 

The  other  aspect  of  imperialism  in  Dr. 
Smith's  talk  touched  on  its  penalty  of  the 
distant  grave,  the  family  scattered  in 
death — the  cost  of  the  adventurous  migra- 
tory spirit,  in  his  use  of  the  word — and 
seemed  to  the  Spectator  peculiarly  impress- 
ive. This  penalty  was  suggested  to  Dr. 
Smith  apropos  of  the  universal  sacrifices 
of  the  Boer  War — the  members  of  many 
families  throughout  Great  Britain,  of  every 
social  condition,  who  now  lie  buried  side 
by  side  far  away  in  South  Africa.  But, 
as  he  said,  this  was  only  a  present  exam- 
ple of  what  the  adventurous  spirit  had 
cost  the  race  from  the  days  of  Drake  and 
Raleigh.  Again  and  again,  during  a  life 
of  frequent  travel,  he  had  found  in  remote 
spots,  on  visiting  the  local  cemetery  (as 
had  now  become  his  custom),  a  little  group 
of  English  graves,  sometimes  of  soldiers, 
sometimes  of  civilians,  telling  the  story  of 
those  who  had  fallen  by  the  way  in  dis- 
tant lands.  For  his  own  part,  Dr.  Smith 
added  that,  fanciful  though  it  seem,  he  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  sundered  family 
ties  and  final  separation  in  death,  with  all 
the  longing  and  the  brooding  of  which 
this  end  was  the  finis,  the  distressing 
experiences  of  generation  after  generation, 
had  contributed  their  part  toward  that 
note  of  melancholy  which  distinguishes 
British  character  and  literature. 

Turning  from  his  side  of  the  water  to 
our  own,  Dr.  Smith  touched  on  the  Amer- 
ican share  in  this  common  inheritance, 
one  to  be  brought  closer  home  to  us  in 
coming  years  as  our  colonial  departure 
carried  the  Nation  further  beyond  its  con- 
tinental limits,  but  one  not  unknown  to  us 
in  the  past.  To  what  this  pathetic  inher- 
itance had  meant  to  some  New  England 
homes  he  was  himself  a  witness.  Visit- 
ing the  English  cemetery  in  Crete,  he  had 
found   in    a   remote   corner  a   group  of 


American  graves,  of  children,  women,  and 
men.  There  lay  the  members  of  a  little 
band  of  American  missionaries  who  had 
set  forth  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  movement  to  do  their  work  in  Turkey. 
Barred  of  entrance  on  their  arrival,  but 
hopeful  of  a  new  time  of  opportunity,  they 
had  tarried  in  sight  of  the  appointed  land 
of  duty,  set  in  their  purpose  not  to  turn  back, 
though  the  weaker  and  then  the  stronger 
succumbed  to  the  trying  climate,  until  the 
last  survivor  answered,  "  Adsum  " — all 
laid  at  rest,  with  their  faces  toward  the 
'  East,  toward  the  rising  sun  and  the  shores 
they  were  not  permitted  to  reach.  **  In 
hoc  signo  vinces." 

Little  as  otherwise  they  had  in  com- 
mon, the  spirit  in  which  these  American 
missionaries  met  their  death  of  disappoint- 
ment, content  to  be  buried  where  duty 
sent  them^— the  spirit  of  the  sign  which 
conquers — recalled  to  the  Spectator  the 
death  of  Prince  Christian  Victor,  son  of 
the  Princess  Helena,  and  grandson  of 
Queen  Victoria.  "The  first  member  of 
the  royal  family  to  enter  and  go  through 
a  public  school  in  the  ordinary  regular 
way,"  says  a  memorial  volume  by  Mr. 
Warren,  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  his  too  short  career  more  than 
justified  this  **  experiment  in  reality."  By 
his  own  insistence,  every  honor  accorded 
him  was  won  fairly  on  his  merits,  from 
the  captaincy  of  his  (Wellington)  school 
eleven,  of  which  he  was  the  proudest,  to 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-oflScers  for 
his  good  sense,  knowledge  of  technique, 
bravery  and  coolness  in  action,  shown 
while  campaigning  in  Egypt  and  India. 
His  charm  was  his  unassuming  democracy, 
for  during  his  service  in  South  Africa  he 
corresponded  with  equal  regularity  with  the 
Queen  and  with  a  non-commissioned  oflB- 
cer.  Having  reached  at  thirty-one  the 
rank  of  brevet-major,  he  succumbed  in 
1900  to  an  attack  of  enteric  fever  while 
in  Pretoria,  where  he  was  buried.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  a  noble  wish  which 
he  repeated  to  his  own  mother  each  time 
he  said  good-by  to  her  on  leaving  for  the 
front :  "  If  anything  happens  to  me»  please 
don't  have  me  brought  home.  It  is  so 
unfair  to  the  men  if  the  officers  are  brought 
home,  as  they  have  to  be  left  out.  What's 
good  enough  for  the  men  is  good  enough 
for  me." 


Personal   Impressions  of  Pius  X. 

By  Daniel  Clifford  Branson 


JOSEPH,  Cardinal  Sarto,  henceforth 
to  be  known  to  the  world  and  to  his- 
tory as  Pius  X.,  seems  to  me  singu- 
larly unfamiliar  to  the  general  public. 
Even  in  Italy  one  heard  little  of  him. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  came  to 
Rome  and  perhaps  appeared  along  with 
other  Cardinals  at  some  papal  function 
in  St.  Peter's,  I  used  to  hear  all  around 
me,  "  Who  is  that  ?"  His  face  even  was 
unknown  to  most  of  the  crowd.  This 
was  not  due  solely  or  even  chiefly  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  provincial.  The  mass- 
ive figure  and  strangely  baggy  eyes  of 
Cardinal  Svampa  were  as  familiar  to 
Rome  as  to  Bologna.  Cardinal  Ferrari 
could  not  easily  have  gone  about  unrec- 
ognized. But  Cardinal  Sarto  knew  intui- 
tively and  superlatively  how  to  keep  quiet. 

In  his  own  Venice  it  was  much  the 
same.  Certainly  the  Venetians  them- 
selves knew  and  loved  him.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  But  of  the  thousands  of 
travelers  who  faithfully  saw  Venice  every 
year,  and  who  at  the  end  of  their  stay 
could  tell  you  almost  anything,  from  the 
site  of  Titian's  grave  to  the  prices  of 
things  at  Florian's,  very  few  could  have 
told  you  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Patri- 
arch. For  in  Venice,  too,  he  kept  quiet. 
But  the  Venetians  knew  him  I 

That  is  the  first  impression  he  gives, 
the  impression  of  an  equanimity  not 
easily  disturbed.  He  looked  his  best 
when  one  saw  him,  not  in  some  high 
ceremonial,  muffled  and  half-hidden  in 
gorgeous  vestments  that  would  stand  up  of 
their  own  stiffness ;  but  rather  in  his  every- 
day cassock,  walking  through  the  corri- 
dors of  the  seminario  or  in  the  twisting 
alleys  of  its  garden,  or,  perhaps,  just  step- 
ping out  of  his  gondola.  Then  there 
stood  before  you  a  man  who  seemed  of 
medium  height,  though  I  suspect  him  of 
being  taller,  very  straight,  tranquil,  but 
sure  and  decided  in  every  movement, 
even  in  every  little  gesture. 

He  always  seemed  to  me  young  for  a 
Cardinal,  although  I  knew  he  was  not 
But  his  fresh,  almost  boyish  complexion, 
and  his  appearance  of  not  only  having 
but  enjoymg  perfect  health    are  oddly 


incongruous  with  the  silvery  hair  that 
struggles  rebelliously  from  beneath  the 
red  zachetto.  He  will  never  be  able  to 
do  an3rthing  with  that  hair,  unless,  in 
time,  the  weight  of  the  tiara  may  partially 
subdue  it.  It  is  "all  anywhere"  over 
his  forehead,  a  riot  of  white  fluff,  giving  a 
quaint  and  attractive  dash  of  carelessness 
to  a  figure  otherwise  immaculately  neat 
and  orderly. 

Pius  X.  has  fine  eyes.  They  are  wide 
open,  and  their  look  meets  your  own 
squarely  and  with  a  charming  frankness. 
You  spend  very  little  time  indeed  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  you  like  this 
man,  and  that  the  devotion  of  his  Vene- 
tians is  comprehensible  enough. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him,  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  he  was  walking  along 
slowly,  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen 
little  seminarists.  They  were  thoroughly 
respectful,  of  course,  these  little  Venetian 
cherubim,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  did 
not  stand  in  any  sort  of  awe  of  him.  They 
seemed,  tather,  to  have  that  boundless 
confidence  in  him  which  small  boys  give 
to  a  big  friend.  The  Patriarch  never  for 
a  moment  relaxed  his  gentle  gravity,  but 
spoke  to  them  as  courteously  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  Bishops — no  conde- 
scension, but  just  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  genuinely  likes  children  and  knows 
that  they  like  him.  Many  of  the  Italian 
clergy,  especially  in  the  country  towns 
and  villages,  have  this  to  perfection.  You 
may  notice  over  and  again  that  \\i^parroco^ 
or  parish  priest,  can  scarcely  budge  from 
his  door  without  a  lot  of  absurdly  hand- 
some little  brats  clinging  to  his  cassock 
and  begging  him  for  a  santo — that  is  to 
say,  one  of  those  little  cards  with  gor- 
geously colored  pictures  of  the  various 
saints  which  abound  all  over  Italy.  And 
perhaps  the  good  old  man  will  rummage 
his  pockets  and  hand  out  cards  all  round, 
or  he  may  kindly  shake  his  head  and  tell 
them  "  Pazienza^  some  other  time."  In 
either  case  they  kiss  his  hand  and  scam- 
per away  as  pleased  as  boys  well  could 
be. 

Well,  the  new  Pope  b^^an  as  just  such 
a   parish  priest     In    that    capacity    he 
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labored  for  years,  and  from  it  he  rose  by 
slow  gradations  and,  as  Emerson  said  of 
Napoleon,  **  by  very  intelligible  merits," 
to  the  Patriarchate  of  Venice,  and  now  to 
the  throne  of  Catholic  Christendom.  But 
through  it  all  he  has  remained  essen- 
tially the  parish  priest.  His  parish  has 
widened  from  a  village  to  the  world,  but 
he  himself  summed  it  all  up  in  what  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend  the  day 
after  his  election  :  "  The  color  of  my  robes 
has  changed,  but  I  am  the  same  Sarto." 

Village  or  Vatican,  his  surroundings 
change,  but  he  does  not.  He  will* have, 
of  course,  new  duties,  and  will  have  to 
get  accustomed  to  things  never  before 
expected  of  him.  He  must  exchange  his 
gondola  for  the  plaguy  oscillations  of 
sedia  gestatoria  as  he  is  borne  in  unsteady 
triumph  through  St  Peter's.  He  who  has 
loved  quiet,  who  has  so  long  shunned 
publicity,  must  school  himself  to  be 
cheered  and  beclapped  and  huzzaed  by 
thousands  every  time  he  lets  himself  be 
seen.  Less  than  two  weeks  ago  he  was 
off  climbing  mountains;  now  he  is  a  pris- 
oner for  life.  Certainly  these  are  con- 
trasts. But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will 
accept  what  comes,  just  as,  if  he  had 
remained  all  his  life  a  village  '  priest,  he 
would  have  accepted  that — and  thanked 
God. 

That,  as  I  read  the  man,  is  the  basis 
of  his  character — simple,  unquestioning 
piety.  He  was  elected  Pope  for  a  reason 
which  has  not  always  primarily  influenced 
the  actions  of  Conclaves — for  the  plain, 
old-fashioned  reason  that  he  was  a  good 
man.  The  very  simplicity  of  his  nature 
is  in  salient  contrast  to  the  infinitely 
subtle  and  many-sided  personality  of  his 
predecessor.  We  hear  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII. 
will  be  continued  or  not.  One  thing  is 
certain.  There  is  a  very  striking  change 
in  the  personality  of  the  Pope.  It  will 
show  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
We  shall  have  no  more  of  those  charming 
Latin  verses,  ranging  in  subject-matter 
from  Horace  to  the  hygiene  of  gastron- 
omy— poems  to  the  Madonna,  and  poems 
on  the  new  electric  lights  in  the  Vatican. 
And  we  shall  have  no  more  politics  in  the 
grand  manner.  Papa  Sarto — as  the  Ro- 
mans will  presently  be  calling  him — is 
not  a  political  Pope.  One  need  only  look 
at  his  face  to  see  that     Leo  XIII.  had  a 


politician's  face.  Even  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  venerable  age,  when  I  used 
to  see  him  borne  into  St  Peter's,  white, 
frail,  unearthly,  seeming  rather  a  spectral 
visitant  from  another  world,  his  face  was 
still  the  face  of  the  master-diplomatist 
who  brought  Bismarck  to  Canossa,  and 
whom  the  Iron  Chancellor  called  "the 
greatest  statesman  in  Europe."  Cardinal 
Rampolla  has  a  politician's  face  par  eoc^ 
cdlence.  He  goes  through  the  motions  of 
piety  with  edifying  correctness,  and  by 
this  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  call  his  sin- 
cerity in  question.  But  his  expression 
and  manner  are  predominantly  worldly. 
I  remember  once  observing  him  as  he 
knelt  before  the  sacrament  in  St  Peter's. 
A  lady  standing  beside  me  whispered, 
"  Isn't  that  a  saint's  face  ?"  She  saw 
what  certainly  was  invisible  to  me.  Now 
Pope  Pius  has  not  a  saint's  face,  but  the 
face  of  a  kind,  sensible  man  and  energetic 
worker. 

He  is  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  si 
lover  of  the  arts.  His  fondness  for  music 
and  his  patronage  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi 
have  been  much  spoken  of  since  his  acces- 
sion. The  simple  truth  is  that,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  came  near  wrecking 
Perosi's  career.  After  one  or  two  initial 
successes,  the  boy  composer — for  he  was 
little  more — came  to  Rome  fortified  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Cardinal  Patri- 
arch. Here  he  was  at  once  taken  up  and 
inordinately  advertised  by  the  Church. 
His  fame  was  trumpeted  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  tiie  earth,  as  if  a  new  Palestrina 
had  suddenly  appeared.  The  natural 
result  was  an  output  of  terribly  amateurish 
music,  evidendy  composed  in  haste  and 
carelessly,  which  brought  down  a  storm 
of  adverse  criticism  all  over  Europe. 
However,  Perosi  is  young  enough  to  out- 
live tiie  results  of  his  premature  celebrity. 
He  has  undeniable  genius,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  will  presently  do  work  of 
serious  value.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  musical  tastes  of  the  new 
Pontiff  will  contribute  to  lift  church  music 
in  Rome  from  the  slough  of  despond  into 
which  it  has  fallen  of  late  years.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  great  functions  of 
the  Church  in  Rome,  especially  Holy 
Week  and  Easter,  must  agree  that  the 
music  is  scandalously  inadequate  to  the 
place  and  the  occasion. 

Pope  Pius  is  also  a  lover  of  painting, 
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in  which  capacity  he  once  rather  frightened 
roe.  This  was  in  Venice.  I  was  helping 
a  fnend  celebrate  a  birthday  by  a  visit  to 
Giorgione's  "  Apollo  and  Daphne,"  in  the 
Seminario  Patnarchale.  Save  for  the 
custode^  we  had  the  room  of  pictures  to 
ourselves.  The  light  on  the  Giorgione 
was  bad,  and  I  suggested  to  the  attendant 
that  we  take  the  picture  down  from  the 
wall  and  put  it  on  a  chair  by  the  window. 
He  agreed.  Persons  who  have  lived  in 
Italy  will  understand  the  nature  of  the 
arguments  we  used.  It  was  a  wildly 
irregular  thing  to  do,  and  we  felt  rather 
like  stage  conspirators  all  the  time  we 
were  handling  the  picture.  However,  we 
saw  the  Giorgione  to  better  advantage, 
probably,  than  any  one  else  of  this  gener- 
ation has.  So  we  came  out  of  the  room 
jubilant — and  walked  plump  into  Cardinal 
Sarto  I  The  Patriarch  looked  benevolent 
enough,  and  no  doubt  felt  so,  but  to  my 
imagination,  at  the  moment,  he  seemed 
to  have  the  major  excommunication  up 
his  sleeve  ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
my  guilty  conscience  elsewhere. 


Just  one  more  recollection.  It  goes 
back  to  a  day  in  the  Jubilee  year  1900, 
when  a  large  pilgrimage  of  Venetians  and 
North  Italians  were  received  by  Leo  XIII. 
in  St  Peter's.  They  were  presented  by 
Cardinal  Sarto,  who  read  an  address  to 
the  Pope.  His  sonorous  voice  carried 
far,  with  just  the  slightest  touch  of  Vene- 
tian accent  As  he  stood  there,  erect  and 
stately,  he  looked  a  strikingly  handsome 
man.  His  few  gestures,  as  he  spoke, 
were  deliberate,  measured.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  different  than  the  manner 
of  Leo  XIII.  in  replying.  He  was  not 
still  for  an  instant.  His  hands  and  arms 
were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion,  rein- 
forcing all  that  he  said  with  that  peculiar 
expressiveness  of  Italian  gesture  which 
makes  even  ordinary  conversation  almost 
dramatic.  At  times,  in  his  emphasis  and 
earnestness,  he  would  half  rise  out  of  his 
throne.  I  watched  the  marked  contrast 
with  the  greatest  interest,  but  certainly 
without  suspecting  that  I  was  looking  at 
two  Popes  instead  of  one — Leo  the  states- 
man and  Pius  the  priest. 


Negro  Education 

By  H.  B.  Frissell 

Principal  of  the  Hampton  Nonnal  and  Atjicuttural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia 


WHY  should  negro  education  dif- 
fer from  any  other?  Colored 
men  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  think  the  highest  thoughts,  to 
do  the  noblest  deeds.  There  is  no  dead- 
line in  education  beyond  which  the  negro 
cannot  go.  Only  comparatively  few  white 
children  have  the  mental  ability  to  carry 
them  through  high  school  and  college; 
that  there  are  still  fewer  negro  children 
who  go  beyond  the  grammar  school  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  their 
heredity  and  environment.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  representatives  of  the  negro  race, 
both  this  year  and  in  former  years,  have 
taken  the  highest  honors  at  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  other  universities.  The  negro 
naturally  looks  with  suspicion  on  any- 
thing that  seems  like  an  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide for  him  a  second  or  third  rate  edu- 
cation. He  wants  the  best,  and  he  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  best 
that  he  is  capable  of  receivmg. 

But   while  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 


dead-line  in  the  education  of  the  negro, 
the  long  years  spent  by  his  ancestors  in 
African  jungles  or  under  a  tropical  sun, 
far  removed  from  the  lines  of  commerce, 
have  given  a  heritage  to  the  great  masses 
of  his  race  of  dense  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, weak  will-power,  and  but  small 
sense  of  responsibility.  They  stand  in 
great  need  of  the  sort  of  education  which 
consists  largely  in  learning  by  doing,  and 
which  trains  the  whole  man  into  economic 
efficiency  and  Christian  character. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Educational  Association, 
quoted  Emerson  as  saying  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  some  sort  of  manual  skill  and 
the  practice  of  some  form  of  manual  labor 
are  essential  elements  of  culture.  "  This 
idea,"  said  President  Eliot,  "has  more 
and  more  become  accepted  in  the  syste- 
matic education  of  youth."  >  Manual  train- 
ing and  manual  labor,  then,  are  recognized 
by  the  highest  authority  in  this  country 
as  important  factors  in  the  education  of 
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the  highest  type  of  man  that  the  country 
can  produce.  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  they  should  be  considered  essential 
parts  of  the  training  of  a  people  only  a 
few  generations  removed  from  barbarism. 
All  agree  that  character  is  the  main  object 
of  education.  How  is  that  best  produced  ? 
By  the  study  of  books,  or  by  the  intelli- 
gent performance  of  daily  work  ?  Prob- 
ably by  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
two. 

The  relative  importance  of  providing 
young  people  with  broad  mental  culture 
and  of  preparing  them  to  earn  their  own 
living  must  be  considered  in  any  system 
of  education.  There  is  beginning  to  be, 
throughout  the  country,  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  ends  of  education 
have  often  been  neglected  in  an  excessive 
attention  to  the  school  machine.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says, "  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  serious  and  general  disappoint- 
ment in  the  results  of  popular  education 
up  to  this  date.^  "  The  cry  of  the  land," 
declares  Phillips  Brooks,  •*  is  for  a  moral 
influence  to  go  out  from  the  schools  and 
colleges."  And  Herbert  Spencer  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  says,  "  The 
fact  is  that  scarcely  any  connection  exists 
between  morality  and  the  discipline  of 
ordinary  teaching.  Mere  culture  of  the 
intellect  (and  education  as  usually  con- 
ducted amounts  to  little  more)  is  hardly 
at  all  operative  upon  conduct."  /  Now,  if 
conduct  and  character  are  or  ought  to  be 
the  real  objects  of  education,  and  our 
system  of  academic  training  is  confessedly 
not  altogether  successful  in  producing 
character  even  among  a  people  who  have 
the  advantage  of  generations  of  discipline 
behind  them,  who  have  good  homes  and 
all  that  makes  for  the  best  in  life,  is  it 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  education  for  the 
negro  ?  Is  the  ordinary  course  of  study 
given  in  our  public  schools,  which  has 
not  produced  the  hoped-for  results  among 
any  of  our  people,  just  the  sort  of  training 
best  adapted  to  the  masses  of  a  race  which 
inherits  sloth  and  lack  of  will-power  from 
ancestral  life  in  a  tropical  country,  and 
whose  experience  in  slavery  deprived  them 
of  homes  of  their  own  and  but  slightly 
fostered  responsible  action  i  •  In  regard 
to  the  Hawaiians,  a  race,  at  the  time  of 
which  he  wrote,  in  a  stage  of  development 
similar  to  that  of  the  negroes.  General 
Armstrong  noted  the  fact  that  although 


ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them,  from  five  to 
twenty-one,  were  at  school,  yet  they  were 
decaying.    "  Spelling-books,"  he  says, "  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  manly 
fiber,  and  practical  self-restraint  is  not  the 
immediate  result  of  learning." 
•The  aims  of  negro  education  must  be 
the  same  as  those  for  any  other  race ;  but 
differences  in  conditions  necessitate  differ- 
ences in  methods.     While  every  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  training   should   be 
given  to  those  capable  of   receiving  it, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  the  educa- 
tion of  most  of  the  leaders  as  well  as  of 
the  masses  of   the   colored    race    stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  sort  of  education 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  imparts 
economic   independence,  develops   mind 
and  character./  We  believe  with  General 
Armstrong  that  an  institution  especially 
devoted  to  colored  youth  must  provide  a 
training  more  than  usually  comprehensive ; 
must  include  both  sexes  and  a  variety  of 
occupations  ;  must  produce  moral  as  well 
as  mental  strength;  and  while  making  its 
students  first-rate  mechanics,  must  also 
make   them   first-rate   men    and  women. 
/The  foundation  of  character  must  be  the 
first  consideration.     The  negro  lacks  con- 
tinuity.    He  turns  easily  from  one  thing 
to    another.     Therefore    he    should    be 
encouraged  to  anchor  himself  by  buying 
land  and  establishing  a  home.     The  crea- 
tion of  an  intelligent  work-habit  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  his  educa- 
tion.   The  habit  of  working  systematically 
and   steadily   should   be   formed  in   the 
public  schools./  It  is  there  that  a  love  for 
agriculture  and  other  industrial  pursuits 
may  most  easily  be  instilled. 

And  this  manual  training  is  not  needed 
in  negro  schools  alone.  At  a  recent 
Hampton  Conference,  a  Northern  man, 
the  principal  of  a  Connecticut  normal 
school,  said  that  native  Americans  were 
being  supplanted  in  the  factories  of  his 
State  by  better-trained  foreign  workmen. 
He  claimed  that  the  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition lay  in  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  public  schools.  A  South- 
em  man,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Virginia,  attributed  the  comparative 
poverty  of  his  State  to  the  lack  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  instruction  in  its 
schools;  and  several  of  the  prominent 
colored  men  present  spoke  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  education  that  would  teach 
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their  people  how  to  live  and  how  to  work 
intelligently.  The  Indian  day-schools 
are  doing  much  in  this  direction.  Each 
one  is  taught  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
combines  farm,  home,  and  school.  The 
boys  are  taught  farming  as  well  as  arith- 
metic, and  the  girls  are  trained  in  the 
duties  of  home  life.  Similar  schools  for 
negroes  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
in  the  South.  In  the  various  outgrowths 
of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  the  industrial 
features  are  emphasized.  The  Calhoun 
School  in  Alabama  carries  on  true  settle- 
ment work,  training  its  young  people  in 
the  duties  of  home  and  community  life, 
and  by  means  of  its  Land  Company  en- 
couraging their  parents  to  acquire  prop- 
erly and  become  useful,  self-respecting 
citizens.  /  In  Virginia,  through  the  South- 
em  Industrial  Classes,  cooking,  sewing, 
gardening,  and  bench  work  have  been 
established  in  the  colored  schools  of  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Hampton,  and  Newport 
News,  and  in  many  rural  communities. 
A  more  general  introduction  of  such 
courses  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  closer 
correlation  of  school  with  real  life.  Habits 
of  work  would  be  inculcated,  and  a  new 
appreciation  of  common  things  would  lead 
to  less  artificiality  and  greater  usefulness. 
Above  all,  the  pupils'  moral  and  mental 


fiber  would  be  strengthened,  and  the 
schools  would  be  less  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  fail  to  produce  men  and 
women.^ 

But  the  work  begun  in  the  public 
schoob  should  not  end  there.  Manual 
training  of  some  kind  should  enter  into 
every  department  of  education.  It  should 
be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries.  ^That  should 
not  be  called  a  higher  education  which 
enables  a  man  to  escape  from  the  labor  of 
the  hand.  We  used  to  think  that  the 
study  of  books  was  the  only  source  of 
culture.  Fortunately,  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  culture  does  not  de- 
pend on  this  alone.  "  We  are  becoming 
convinced  that  some  intimate,  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  objects  of 
the  earth  and  sky  adds  greatly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  life,  and  that  this  acquaintance 
should  be  begun  in  childhood  and  devel- 
oped all  through  adolescence  and  matu- 
rity." The  shop  and  the  farm  as  well  as 
books  are  needed  to  make  a  truly  edu- 
cated man.  This  is  true  of  every  part  of 
our  country,  but  it  is  especially  true  of 
the  South,  where  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  live  in  the  country,  and 
it  applies  still  more  particularly  to  the 
negro,  whose  salvation  is  to  be  won  out 
of  the  soil. 


To  Sleep 

By  Mary  Page  Bird 

Oh,  healing  Sleep,  why  art  so  shy  of  me  ? 

I,  who  have  wooed  thee  from  my  childhood's  day ; 

The  night  without  thee  marked  a  lonely  way. 

The  stars  looked  down  upon  a  siletit  sea. 

I  missed  the  sweetness  of  security. 

While  in  their  little  beds  the  others  lay 

And  dreamed  their  little  dreams  of  love  and  play, 

And  I  without  thee  tossing  feverishly. 

Oh  I   wilt  thou  never  look  on  me  with  generous  eyes 
Till,  forced  to  these  poor  arms,  the  moment  when 
Death  gives  thee  to  me  solves  all  mysteries — 
A  sleeping  and  forgetting  shunned  of  men? 
As  now  I  grudge  thee  no  sweet  sacrifice, 
Oh,  gentle  Sleep,  be  tender  to  me  then  I 


The  German   Elections  and   the  Social 

Democrats 

By  G.  Monroe  Royce 


THE  elections  which  have  just 
taken  place  throughout  the  Ger- 
man Empire  have  created,  or 
rather  revealed,  a  political  situation  which, 
if  not  critical,  is  at  least  exceedingly 
interesting.  Out  of  a  total  of  about 
seven  million  and  a  half  votes,  nearly 
one-half  were  cast  by  the  Social  Democrats. 
But  this  means  more  than  the  mere 
figures  indicate ;  for,  taken  together  with 
the  other  parties  that  are  known  to  be 
unfriendly  to  the  Grovemment,  it  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
German  people  are  resolutely  opposed  to 
the  present  regime  of  officialism,  mili- 
tarism, and  tariff.  This  it  certainly  does 
mean,  if  nothing  more.  There  is,  in  fact, 
scaicely  any  Government  party  left  in  the 
Reichstag — the  Conservatives  being  the 
only  party  the  Government  can  call  its 
own,  and  this  is  a  small  and  a  constantly 
diminishing  body.  Other  parties,  such 
as  the  Centrum,  or  Clericals,  and  the 
Agrarians,  frequently  support  the  Ministry 
when  it  suits  their  convenience ;  but  always 
for  reasons  of  their  own  and  interests  of 
their  own,  and  never  for  pure  love  of  the 
Government.  The  Emperor  and  his  Min- 
isters fully  appreciate  their  strange  and 
somewhat  precarious  position,  and  rely 
almost .  wholly  upon  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  to  play  off  the  Clericals, 
the  Agrarians,  and  most  of  the  other 
parties — which  number  about  a  dozen — 
against  the  solid  front  and  menacing 
attitude  of  the  Social  Democrats.  But 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see — as  the 
French  say.  This,  then,  is  the  situation, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  country 
in  Europe  or  America,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  ever  was.  Such  a  condition  of  things 
would  be  quite  impossible  in  England, 
France,  or  Italy,  or  any  other  country 
where  there  is  any  semblance  of  a  popular 
form  of  government  And  yet  in  some 
respects,  or  at  least  in  one  respect,  the 
German  is  the  most  popular  of  all  forms 
of  national  government,  for  it  comes  nearer 


to  universal  suffrage  even  than  England, 
and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
or  Parliament  are  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  they,  the  chosen 
members  of  the  nation's  congress,  are 
unable  to  make  or  unmake  governments. 
They  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
as  to  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  belong  to 
the  governing  body — that  is,  the  Imperial 
Cabinet. 

In  England,  France,  or  Italy  the  defeat 
of  a  Government  measure  of  first  impor- 
tance means  a  change  at  once  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  to  harmonize 
with  the  will  of  the  nation's  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. Not  so  in  Germany.  Here 
the  Government  may  be  beaten  on  every 
one  of  its  cherished  measures  and  still 
remain  in  office.  So  that  while  the 
Imperial  Diet  represents  the  people,  the 
Grovernment  represents,  and  represents 
only,  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  alone 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  Ministers,  and 
they  are  responsible  to  him  and  to  him 
only.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  Germany 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  wholly  popular 
national  legislative  body  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  wholly  autocratic  imperial  govern- 
ment on  the  other ;  and  now  that  these 
two  forces  confront  each  other  in  hostile 
array,  it  looks  as  though  something  inter- 
esting might  happen.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  very  like  a  critical  moment  in  the 
political  and  economic  German  world,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  a  brief  account  of  the 
circumstances  that  have  led  up  to  this 
apparent  crisis  will  be  found  interesting 
to  English  and  American  readers, 

I  write  from  Germany,  where  I  have 
resided  for  nearly  five  years,  and  where  I 
have  been  a  somewhat  close  student  of 
the  trend  of  things,  political  and  social, 
so  far  as  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  permit.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, depended  entirely  upon  my  own 
observations,  as  I  have  had  kind  friends 
among  the  knowing  ones  on  all  sides  who 
have  kept  me  informed,  and  wiui  whom  I 
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h2ve  discussed  from  time  to  time  the 
progress  of  events — the  chief  feature  of 
which  has  been,  of  course,  the  rise  and 
amazing  growth  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party. 

The  history  of  this  party  thus  far  is 
compassed  within  the  life  of  a  single 
man — Herr  Ferdinand  .Augustus  Bebel. 
Herr  Bebel  was  bom  near  Cologne  in 
1840,  and  educated  as  a  turner.  He 
became  a  Socialist  under  the  leadership 
of  Liebknecht,  andJKafr>the  main  influence 
in  bringing  together  the  followers  of  Marx 
and  Lassalle,  out  of  which  he  formed  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  and  has  been 
from  the  first  its  unchallenged  leader. 
Herr  Bebel's  leadership  has  been  abun- 
dantly justified  by  events,  and  he  made 
no  vain  and  empty  boast  when  he  declared 
the  day  after  the  election,  in  his  paper 
the  "  Vonrarts,"  that "  Berlin  is  the  capital 
and  Germany  the  empire  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party."  Berlin  returns  six 
members  to  the  Reichstag,  five  of  whom 
were  chosen  by  the  Social  Democrats  on 
the  first  ballot;  and  the  sixth  requires 
*a  second  ballot,  with  the  probabilities 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Socialist  candidate. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  delegation 
to  the  Reichstag  from  the  capital  city  of 
the  Empire  will  be  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony — where  Herr  Bebel  gained  his 
first  seat  in  the  Reichstag — the  Social 
Democrats  have  captured  eighteen  out  of 
twenty-three  seats  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
all  the  other  seats  require  a  second  vote. 
Out  of  these  five  contested  seats  the 
Socialists  will  surely  secure  three,  so  that 
we  have,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  a  whole 
kingdom,  bag  and  baggage,  going  over 
into  the  Social  Democratic  camp.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  second  ballot 
in  Saxony,  we  know  already  that  the 
Social  Democrats  have  just  doubled  their 
vote  within  five  years  in  this  kingdom. 
This  enormous  increase  is  accounted  for 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  reactionary 
methods  of  the  Saxon  Government,  which 
has  abolished  universal  suffrage  within 
its  own  domain  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  do 
so.  We  have  here  in  Saxony  the  curious 
political  spectacle  of  a  local  parliament 
from  which  all  Social  Democrats  are 
excluded ;  and  yet  this  kingdom  sends  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  a  solid  body  of 
Social   Democratic   re;presentatives.     In 


Essen,  where  the  Emperor  made  his  famous 
speech  over  the  grave  of  Herr  Krupp, 
denouncing  the  Social  Democrats  as  slan- 
derers and  murderers,  this  party  has 
increased  its  vote  since  1898  from  four 
thousand  four  hundred  to  twenty-two  thou- 
sand. **  This  is  the  way  the  people  answer 
the  Emperor's  libels,"  said  one  of  the 
German  papers  last  week.  Munich  is  the 
capital  of  the  second  State  in  the  German 
Empire  in  point  of  inhabitants  and  terri- 
tory. The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
five  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  only  fifty 
thousand  are  Protestants.  And  yet  the 
Social  Democrats  have  gained  in  this 
strong  Roman  Catholic  city  more  than 
twenty  thousand  votes  since  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  now  outnumber  the  Clericals  (the 
Roman  Catholic  party)  by  more  than  two  to 
one.  This  is  ample  proof,  if  further  proof 
were  needed,  that  the  Church  and  religion 
play  but  a  very  small  part  in  this  great 
German  social  upheaval.  These  elections 
settle  all  doubt  concerning  the  cities  and 
industrial  centers.  Berlin,  Munich,  Leip- 
sic,  Dresden,  and  the  three  free  cities  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  are  all 
solidly  in  line  for  the  cause  of  Social 
Democracy.  Cologne,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Clerical  party,  is  the  only  important 
city  that  still  holds  outr  but  with  dimin- 
ished force.  "The  country,  that  is  to 
say  the  purely  agricultural  districts,  are 
the  only  enemies  of  the  Socialists  that 
have  anything  left  that  is  worth  fighting 
for,"  said  a  German  to  me  yesterday. 
"  They  make  up  the  Agrarian  party,  which 
is  the  most  stupidly  selfish  party  in  Ger- 
many." But  even  this  party  is  showing 
signs  of  disintegration — if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  saying  that  straws  tell  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  On  this  point  I 
venture  to  give  for  what  it  is  worth  a 
case  that  has  come  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation. 

The  little  village  of  Griinwald  in  Bava- 
ria, where  I  have  had  a  summer  residence 
for  four  years,  is  a  purely  agricultural 
community,  and  there  is  but  one  Protest- 
ant, so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  whole  district 
represented  by  this  village.  Farming,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  but  always  in  a  very 
small  way,  is  the  only  industry.  The 
priest  and  the  schoolmaster  act  together, 
aud  are  the  authorities  on  all  religious 
and  educational  matters.  't'*-"—  has 
never  been,  '*"'•' —  -^v  res' 
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public  meeting  held  to  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Social  Democracy;  and  I  had 
supposed  that  this  was  practically  a  unan- 
imous Clerical  constituency  with  Agrarian 
proclivities.  But  here  is  ho  v  these  Roman 
Catholic  peasant  farmers  have  just  voted: 
The  total  vote  cast  was  65.  Out  of  this 
the  Clericals  polled  34,  or  barely  a  major- 
ity; the  Agrarians  12,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats 13,  and  the  Liberals  6.  The  Social 
Democrats  increased  their  vote  in  this 
little  village  since  last  election  from  3  to 
13.  There  was  not  one  Conservative,  /./., 
Cjovemment,  vote  cast.  It  appears  from 
this  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  the 
village  also  capitulates  to  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. It  indeed  seems  true  that  wherever 
the  Social  Democrats  get  a  hearing,  they 
get  the  votes.  There  are  many  striking 
details  of  these  elections,  all  pointing  to 
something  resembling  a  universal  conver- 
sion of  the  industrial  classes  to  Social 
Democracy.  The  peasants  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  area,  and  are  always  the  last 
to  be  reached  by  any  propaganda.  But  all 
German  voters  under  the  age  of  fifty  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  daily  paper  is  now 
the  most  effective  means  of  carrying  on 
an  agitation  of  any  sort. 

Of  course  the  quidnuncs  offer  all  sorts 
of  explanations  that  do  not  explain  ;  one 
of  which  is  that  the  people  will  support 
any  party  that  offers  the  most  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  Government. 
This  is  a  political  philosophy  as  frankly 
pessimistic  as  anything  could  well  be, 
and  there  may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
But  no  merely  negative  principle  can  go 
a  great  way  in  accounting  for  so  positive 
a  revolution — a  revolution  which  is  not 
merely  or  principally  political,  but  indus- 
trial, economic,  and  social  in  the  very 
widest  sense.  You  cannot  educate  a 
whole  nation  of  people,  as  the  Germans 
are  educated,  and  then  expect  them  to  be 
silent  while  their  industrial  and  social 
interests  are  either  wholly  neglected  or 
foully  betrayed.  The  Social  Democratic 
party  in  Germany  is  not  so  much  a  politi- 
cal as  an  industrial  and  social  party.  It 
does  not  take  political  preferment  except 
as  a  means  for  industrial  and  social  im- 
provement ;  and  this  is  perfectly  well 
understood,  and  it  is  this  that  is  winning 
Jjr  it  the  favor  of  the  people.  The  signs 
of  this  popular  favor  are  everywhere  felt, 
if  not  always  seen.     It  was  thought  for  a 


time  that  none  but  laborers  and  artisans 
could  be  attracted  by  this  Socialist  pro- 
gramme. But  we  know  better  now.  This 
election  has  shown  that  the  small  mer- 
chant and  trader,  the  small  banker 
and  builder,  the  ^doctor,  the  teacher,  the 
professor,  all  have  come  to  see  and  to 
know  that  the .  Social  Democratic  pro- 
gramme has  many  things  to  offer  that  they 
desire. 

And  now  just  what  programme  does 
the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany 
offer?  But  it  is  better  perhaps  first  to 
say  what  it  does  not  offer.  It  does  not 
offer  State  Socialism,  as  so  many  outsiders 
suppose.  Except  in  a  very  limited  sense, 
State  Socialism  is,  or  rather  was,  an  Im- 
perial measure,  introduced  by  Bismarck 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  Social  Democ- 
racy. .  His  famous  saying  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  work,  and  that  the 
State  should  allow  no  man  to  go  hungry, 
was  State  Socialism  ;  and  Bismarck  was 
not  afraid  of  the  word  Socialism,  but  used 
it  on  many  occasions  and  in  the  frankest 
possible  manner.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
period  in  Bismarck's  career  when  he 
seemed  to  have  been  an  honest  convert  to 
Socialism,  in  a  very  true  sense.  This 
was  the  time  of  his  admiration  and  warm 
friendship  for  the  brilliant  Socialist  Las- 
salle.  His  plans  for  State  insurance  and 
old-age  pensions  were  Socialistic  plans ; 
but  they  were  plans  that  centered  in  and 
gave  strength  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Germany  has  many  such  Social- 
istic features,  which  the  Social  Democrat 
accepts,  such  as  State  railways,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  etc.  But  there  is  nothing 
democratic  in  any  of  these  State  monopo- 
lies, as  at  present  conducted ;  for  they  are 
all  centralized  in  the  most  intense  way,  and 
are  administered  by  an  officialism  which 
is  often  as  insolent  and  arbitrary  as  a  pure 
military  government 

Bismarck,  seeing  that  Socialism  was 
inevitable  in  some  form  or  other,  hoped 
to  emasculate  it,  or  in  some  way  destroy 
its  dangerous  tendencies,  by  placing  it 
under  Imperial  supervision  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  doing 
this,  he  tried  to  stamp  it  out  by  repressive 
measures  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  sort 
The  pretext  for  this  energetic  course  he 
found  in  two  attempts  which  were  made 
upon  the  life  of  William  I.  The  Social 
Democratic  party  was  in  no  way  implicated, 
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directly  or  indirectly,  with  these  attempts 
at  assassination,  but  Bismarck  contended 
that  it  was,  and  really  succeeded  in  j>er' 
suading  the  public  that  it  was ;  and  the 
Social  Democrats  all  over  Germany  were 
hunted  like  criminals  from  house  to  house. 
Their  public  meetings  were    interrupted 
and  disbanded  by  the  police  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner  and    on   the   slightest 
pretext     These  high- handed  methods  by 
the  Iron  Chancellor  seemed  for  a  time  to 
succeed,  and  Social  Democracy  ran  down 
to  a   very  low  ebb,     Bebel,  Liebknecht, 
Vollmar,   and    other    leaders    were    fre- 
quently imprisoned,  and  for  long  periods. 
But,  whether  in  prison  or  out  of  prison, 
these  Socialists  were  always  returned  to 
the  Reichstag.     On  the  accession  of  the 
present   Emperor  and    the    dismissal   of 
Bismarck  from  the  post  of  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, the  Social  Democratic  party  again 
became  an  outward  political  power,  and 
has  grown    rapidly  in  public  favor  ever 
since.    That  it  is  not  Anarchistic  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  early  in  its  history  it  first 
broke  with  Bakunin  and  afterwards  with 
Kropotkin.     It  also  excluded  John  Most 
from  its  body,  and  forced  him  to  leave  Ger- 
many.    It  has  never  advocated  or  been 
responsible  for  any  act  of  murderous  vio- 
lence, for  it  knows  only  too  well  that  indus- 
trial amelioration  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  peaceful  means.     Social   Democ- 
racy is  not  communism,  as  it  advocates  the 
right  of  private  ownership  under  proper 
limits.     And   now,  once   again,   what   is 
Social  Democracy  ?   Its  principle,  broadly 
speaking,  is  collectivism ;  its  programme, 
briefly  stated,  is  municipal  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production,  and  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  produced.     Social 
Democracy  advocates,  of  course,  tM  State 
ownership  of  the  postal  system,  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  all  the  means  of  trans- 
portation   that    the   municipality  ^annot 
control.     But  these  things  are  virtually 
accomplished  facts  in  Germany,  and  need 
no  further  advocacy.     The  principle  and 
programme    of    this    party    are    neither 
"Anarchism,"  **  Communism,"  nor  "  Uto- 
pianism."     They  are  sane,  practical,  and 
just,  and  may  be  realized  in   any  body 
politic  without  violence.     Of  course  they 
would  require  some  readjustments  in  the 
present  economic    methods    that    might 
disturb  for  the  nonce  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  private  ownership  in  almost  every- 


thing. But  no  injustice  to  any  person  need 
follow;  and  this  readjustment  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  most  peaceable  manner. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  both  as  regards 
principle  and  programme,  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party  does  not  commit  itself  to 
any  system  of  State  government,  nor  to 
any  attitude  toward  the  Church,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Those 
things  it  leaves  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  it  intimates  that  if  they  know  what  is 
good  for  them  they  will  not  get  in  the  way 
of  this  social, and  industrial  evolution. 
This  defines  the  situation  exactly.  Pre 
vious  movements  of  this  sort  have  first  of 
all  announced  some  theory  or  method  of 
State  government,  and  taken  up  some 
attitude  toward  the  Church  and  religion. 
The  Social  Democratic  movement  does 
neither.  It  conducts  an  industrial  and 
social  propaganda  along  the  lines  of 
natural  evolution,  and  leaves  political  sys- 
tems and  religious  cults  to  decide  their 
own  fate.  Its  leaders  have  declared  that 
religion  is  a  private  matter,  with  which 
this  propaganda  has  nothing  to  do.  Yet 
it  goes  without  saying  that  this  social  and 
industrial  revolution,  though  peaceful, 
cannot  fail  to  affect  in  a  most  fundamental 
way  the  political  and  religious  systems 
with  which  it  is  more  or -less  in  conflict 
Moreover,  it  would  be  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  Social  Democracy  has  no 
political  nor  religious  ideals.  As  Herr 
Bebel  has  put  it,  '*  we  aim  in  the  domain 
of  politics  at  Democracy  or  Republican- 
ism, and  in  the  domain  of  economics  at 
Socialism  that  is  collectivism."  But  they 
recognize  that  these  are  distinct  and  sep- 
arate "  domains,"  and  they  do  not  intend 
to  confuse  the  issues  and  thereby  .defeat 
both  objects. 

Of  course  such  economic  changes  as 
the  Social  Democratic  party  contemplates 
would  not  be  long  in  securing  a  political 
form  of  government  most  favorable  to  their 
requirements,  and  this  is  the  danger  that 
threatens  the  present  form  of  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  Germany.  But  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  Social  Democracy  are  very  defi- 
nite, they  are  at  the  same  time  very  flexible 
in  form,  and  may  accommodate  themselves 
for  the  moment  to  all  kinds  of  political 
systems,  so  long  as  their  vitality  is  not 
impaired.  Social  Democracy  does  not 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  run  atilt  at 
every  politic  it  sees.     Oppor- 
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tunism  is  just  as  serviceable  and  just  as 
sensible  here  as  in  the  domain  of  party 
politics.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
have  learned  wisdom  through  experience, 
and  are  not  disposed  any  longer  to  sacri- 
fice success  for  the  sake  of  some  ques- 
tionable political  or  economic  dogma. 
They  have,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  dogma- 
tists. They  are  not  only  able  leaders 
but  practicable  leaders.  Herr  Bebel  is 
unquestionably  the  ablest  leader  in  the 
Reichstag.  Says  the  greatest  living  his- 
torian, Professor  Mommsen  :  "  The  So- 
cial Democracy  is  the  only  great  party 
which  has  any  claim  to  political  respect. 
Everybody  in  Germany  knows  that  with 
brains  like  those  of  Herr  Bebel  it  would 
be  possible  to  furnish  a  dozen  noble- 
men from  the  east  of  the  Elbe  in  a 
fashion  that  would  make  them  shine 
among  their  peers."  *  Herr  von  Vollmar 
is  second  only  to  Herr  Bebel  in  ability. 
He  belongs  to  the  nobility  by  birth  and 
training.  He  served  through  the  Austrian 
war  as  a  cavalry  officer.  He  fought  in 
the  Bavarian  army  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
made  a  cripple  for  life.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel,  but  threw  up  his  commis- 
sion for  the  cause  of  Socialism,  in  which 
he  has  worked  -ever  since.  His  constitu- 
ency is  Munich,  where  he  has  just  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  in 
the  volume  of  his  votes  over  the  last 
election. 

And,  finally,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Social  Democrats  toward  the  present 
Government's  regime  ? 

I.  It  would  abolish  the  oppressive  tar- 
iffs and  establish  free  trade.  (2)  It  would 
destroy  militarism  by  transforming  the 
standing  army  into  a  localized  militia. 
(3)  It  would  uproot  officialism  by  vesting 
the  appointing  power  in  local  bodies,  and 
not  in  a  centralized  bureau. 

*  I  take  this  extract  from  a  quotation  made  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Eltzbacher. 


.  Now  what  will  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministry  do  in  the  face  of  this  army  of 
three  million  Social  Democrats  ?  Will 
they,  or  rather  he,  accept  the  situation 
and  bow  before  the  inevitable  ?  If  so,  he 
will  have  to  dismiss  his  plans  for  a  great 
navy  and  his  dream  of  "  world  politics," 
and  be  content  to  reign  over  a  peaceful, 
industrial,  Socialistic  Democracy.  But 
if  he  should  attempt  repressive  meas- 
ures, what  then  ?  He  will  find  that  Ger- 
many has  grown  enormously  in  independ- 
ence and  in  the  knowledge  of  self-govern- 
ment since  Bismarck's  time.  The  last 
elections  have  shown  that  the  Social 
Democrats  constitute  almost,  if  not  quite, 
one-half  of  the  German  people,  and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  suppress  such  a 
determined  body  of  intelligent  citizens. 

The  Social  Democrats  have  cast  three 
million  votes,  but  that  they  will  secure  seats 
in  the  Imperial  Diet  corresponding  to  their 
actual  political  strength  no  one  expects. 
In  the  last  Parliament  the  Social  Demo- 
crats held  only  57  seats,  representing 
a  popular  vote  of  2,107,100,  and  the 
Clericals  were  given  102  members  on 
a  popular  vote  of  but  1,455,100.  The 
average  number  of  votes  for  each  Social 
Democrat  was  therefore  36,966,  while  the 
average  number  of  votes  for  the  Clerical 
members  was  but  14,266 — considerably 
under  one-half  the  number  of  votes  rep- 
resented by  each  Social  Democrat  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  Liberahp,  Conservatives, 
and  alt  the  other  parties  have  each  a 
much  smaller  basis  for  their  representatives 
than  the  Social  Democratic  party.  Should 
this  party  receive  its  just  proportion,  it 
would  number  about  175  members  in  the 
next  Reichstag,  and  would  virtually  con- 
trol 2(!1  legislation.  This  enormous  dis- 
proportion between  the  votes  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  Jn  the  national  Parliament  is  a 
grievance  of  the  most  serious  character, 
into  which,  however,  I  cannot  now  enter. 


Taking  Chances 

By  George  Kennan 


OF  all  the  trout  streams  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  North  River 
is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and 
attractive.  Heading  in  a  wild  mountain 
gorge  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Bad- 
deck,  it  runs  southeastward  through  a 
beautiful  park-like  valley  to  St  Ann's  Bay, 
in  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  tumbling 
cascades,  swift  rapids,  and  broad  shady 
pools,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  where 
the  foam-flecked  water  circles  lazily  over 
great  reefs  of  sunken  rocks,  and  where 
silvery  trout,  that  have  just  come  in  from 
the  sea,  stop  to  rest  and  frolic  as  they  run 
up-stream  to  their  distant  spawning-places. 

I  always  went  to  North  River  for  a  few 
days'  fishing  in  the  early  summer,  if  I 
could  get  any  one  to  go  with  me;  and 
when  Mr.  H ,  who  was  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  perhaps  the  most  skillful  an- 
gler of  my  acquaintance,  proposed  one 
morning  that  we  drive  over  to  the  head  of 
St.  Ann's  Bay  and  spend  a  day  or  two  on 
North  River  and  the  Barassois,  I  caught 
eagerly  at  the  suggestion.  We  left  Baddeck 
at  half-past  eight,  and  after  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles  reached  the  little  farm-house 
of  "  the  Squire  " — our  fishing  headquarters 
— about  half -past  eleven.  Kenneth,  our 
Cape  Breton  driver,  carried  all  of  our 
equipment  into  the  Squire's  cozy  parlor, 
and  there  we  unpacked  our  bags,  collected 
our  tackle,  and  got  ready  for  the  river. 

"  You're  not  going  to  fish  with  that  old 
rod,  are  you  ?"  I  inquired,  as  we  went  out 
to  put  our  things  into  the  wagon. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  rod  ?"  Mr. 

H replied,   looking  affectionately  at 

the  implement  in  question,  and  trying  its 
elasticity  in  the  air.  "That's  the  best 
wooden  rod  I  ever  had." 

"  It  may  have  been  all  right  when  it  was 
new,"  I  rejoined,  "  but  it's  played  out. 
You'v^  broken  it  two  or  three  times  already, 
and  it's  so  patched  up  with  gimp  and 
surgeon's  plaster  that  it's  no  good.  It's 
too  light  for  these  waters,  anyway;  I  don't 
believe  it  would  hold  an  active  tommy- 
cod." 

"  You  don't  know  as  much  about  fishing- 
tackle  as  you  do  about  some  other  things," 


he  replied,  coolly.  "That's  a  great  rod; 
I've  killed  many  a  hundred  pounds  of  trout 
on  that  rod;  the  splices  don't  hurt  it  any." 

*'  Don't  they  I  They  make  it  look  broken- 
backed  and  Imock-kneed,  besides  spoiling 
the  spring  of  it;  I  couldn't  cast  a  straight 
line  thirty  feet  with  such  a  rod  as  that." 

"No,"  he  said,  reflectively;  "probably 
you  couldn't,  but  I  can." 

'*  Why  don't  you  take  one  of  your  new 
rods  ?"  I  persisted.  "  You've  got  half  a 
dozen  in  the  house ;  if  you  happen  to  strike 
a  five-pound  trout  on  that  rickety  old 
thing,  you're  going  to  lose  him." 

"  Perhaps  1"  he  replied,  with  provoking 
self-confidence,  "and  perhaps  not;  I'll 
take  the  chances." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "take  'em,  if  you 
want  to — chances  are  all  you're  likely  to 
take,  with  that  rod.  I'll  bet  two  to  one 
you  lose  the  first  big  fish  you  strike." 

"  Don't  bet  against  that  rod  with  me," 
he  replied,  laughingly.  "  If  you  do,  you'll 
get  left.  Do  you  remember  the  song  about 
*  the  man  behind  the  gun '  ?  There's  going 
to  be  a  man  behind  that  rod,  as  well  as  a 
big  fish  at  tbe  end  of  it." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  old  Squire  came 
out,  bareheaded,  to  ask  at  what  time  we 
would  like  to  have  supper. 

"  About  dark,  Squire,"  replied  my  com- 
panion. "  We'll  fish  up  the  river  to  the 
lower  fall  and  back,  and  Kenneth  can 
meet  us  with  the  wagon  at  Smith's  Pool 
late  in  the  afternoon." 

Kenneth  gathered  up  the  reins,  shouted 
"  Get  up  out  o'  that  I"  to  the  tired  horses, 
drove  down  a  steep  descent  to  the  main 
road,  and  then  over  the  shoulder  of  a  big 
hill  into  the  valley  of  North  River. 

Smith's  Pool,  where  we  intended  to 
begin  fishing,  was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  deep 
water,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and 
seventy-five  feet  ^ide,  with  a  cascade  at 
its  upper  end  and  a  long,  turbulent  rapid 
below.  It  was  fringed  on  the  southern 
side  by  a  dense  growth  of  willows  and 
alders,  and  on  the  north  it  was  bounded 
by  a  high,  rocky  buttress  crowned  with 
trees,  and  a  long  beach  of  big  water-worn 

pebbles    which    Mr.   H called  "  the 

stone-pile."    As  the  buttress  on  one  side 
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and  the  alders  on  the  other  interfered  lo 
some  extent  with  back-casting,  the  best 
places  to  stand  were  the  pebble  beach  and 
a  submerged  ledge  of  rock,  just  below  the 
cascade,  at  the  very  head  of  the  pool. 
The  ledge  and  the  beach  were  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stream,  and  were  only  sbcty  or 
seventy  feet  apart ;  but  as  they  were  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  bay,  whose  margin  was 
thickly  fringed  with  alders,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  get  from  one  to  the 
other.  If  a  man  should  strike  a  big  fish 
from  the  ledge,  and  the  fish  should  run 
down-stream  into  the  lower  rapid,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  follow  him  without  swim- 
ming the  bay,  or  crawling  around  the  head 
of  it  through  the  bushes.  The  ledge, 
moreover,  was  a  dangerous  place  to  stand. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  submerged  shelf  of 
slippery  rock,  and  a  man  who  waded  out 
on  it  and  stood  there  knee-deep  in  a  rush- 
ing current,  with  the  cascade  behind  him 
and  fifteen  feet  of  water  directly  in  front, 
took  several  kinds  of  chances. 

As  Mr.  H insisted  that  I   should 

have  the  choice  of  positions,  I  forded  the 
lower  rapid  and  began  casting  from  the 
pebble  beach  opposite  the  center  of  the 
pool.  After  a  few  experimental  casts  from 
the  other  side,  he  also  crossed  the  stream, 
went  up  above  me,  crawled  ^through  the 
bushes  at  the  head  of  the  little  bay,  and 
waded  cautiously  out  on  the  submerged 
ledge. 

It  was  evident,  even  before  we  had  taken 
our  places,  that  the  river  was  full  of  fresh- 
run  trout,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
large.  Circular  ripples  were  constantly 
appearing  over  a  deep-lying  reef  of  sunken 
rocks  opposite  the  stone-pile,  and  now  and 
then  I  could  see  a  flash-like  gleam  of  silver 
as  a  big  fish  darted  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  pool,  flurried  the  surface  with  a  frolic- 
some sweep  of  his  tail,  and  then  vanished 
under  cover  of  the  disturbance  that  he 
had  made.  Almost  every  cast  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  responsive  rise,  and  in 
half  an  hour  I  had  take»  six  or  eight  fish, 
ranging  in  weight  from  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  to  two  pounds  and  a  half.    I  looked 

up-stream  occasionally  at  Mr.  H ,  and 

saw  that  he  was  casting  with  a  short  line 
over  the  head  of  the  pool  and  drawing  his 
fly  slowly  across  the  current,  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  below  the  cascade.  Up  to  that  time 
he  had  caught  nothing;  and  I  was  just 
about  to  suggest  that  he  should  join  me 


on  the  pebble  beach,  when  my  fly,  which 
I  had  allowed  to  sink  a  few  inches  under 
water,  was  suddenly  taken  by  a  very  large 
trout  and  carried  in  a  fierce  rush  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pool.     Almost  at  the 

same  instant    Mr.   H shouted,  with 

more  excitement  than  he  generally  per- 
mitted himself  to  show,  "Oh,  Kennanl 
i*ve  got  a  whale  I"  I  glanced  toward  the 
head  of  the  pool  and  saw  that  he  was 
wading  slowly  and  cautiously  off  the 
sunken  ledge  toward  the  sloping  face  of 
the  rocky  buttress,  with  his  crippled  rod 
bent  into  a  dangerously  narrow  arch  over 
the  deep  water  just  below  the  cascade.  I 
had  time,  however,  only  for  a  hasty  glance. 
My  own  fish  was  making  such  an  energetic 
fight  that  I  couldn't  watch  the  movements 
of  my  companion,  even  if  he  did  have  a 
"whale."  After  half  a  dozen  frenzied 
rushes,  my  trout  settled  down  among  the 
rocks  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pool  and 
sulked— resisting,  without  apparent  effort, 
the  utmost  strain  that  I  dared  put  upon 
him.  While  he  lay  there,  making  up  his 
mind  what  he  would  do  next,  I  had  a 

chance  to  look  again  at  Mr.  H .    To 

my  great  surprise,  his  rod  was  still  bent 
over  the  stretch  of  water  directly  under 
the  cascade,  and  his  line  had  not  moved  a 
foot. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  I  cried. 
"A  snag?" 

"  Not  much  !  I  don't  hook  snags.  I've 
got  a  big  trout — that's  what  1" 

"But  why  doesn't  he  do  something?" 
I  inquired,  skeptically.  "  You've  had  him 
on  ten  minutes,  and  he  hasn't  moved  a 
foot." 

"  Don't  you  worry  I  He'll  do  something 
all  right  when  he  gets  good  and  ready. 
I'm  trying  to  figure  out  what  I'll  do  when 
he  makes  a  break;  I  can't  get  around 
through  those  bushes  without  giving  him 
slack,  and  I'm  afraid  to  play  him  from 
here.    I  wish  I  were  down  on  your  beach." 

Five  minutes  more  passed  without  any 
particular  change  in  the  situation.    Mr. 

H lessened  the  spring  of  his  rod,  then 

increased  it  almost  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  then  suddenly  lessened  it  again ;  but 
the  obstinate  fish  at  the  end  of  the  line 
kept  close  to  the  cascade,  where  the  down- 
rush  of  water  counteracted,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  upward  strain. 

"  I  believe  that  trout  weighs- all  of  six 
pounds,"  he  said,  as  he  concluded  his 
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rxperinuMits.  "  I  can't  move  him  an  inch. 
My  rod  feels  as  if  I  were  fast  to  a  tomb- 
stone." 

"  You're  probably  fast  to  a  rock  or  an 
old  snag,"  I  said,  with  an  assumed  air  of 
conviction.  "  No  trout  just  in  from  the 
ocean  would  lie  perfectly  still  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  a  hook  in  his  mouth  and 
a  steady  pull  like  that  on  him ;  he'd  rush, 
from  the  word  go.  Did  you  see  him  when 
he  rose  ?" 

"  No,  he  took  the  fly  two  or  three  feet 
under  water ;  I  let  it  sink  in  an  eddy." 

"Get  hold  of  the  line,"  I  suggested, 
"  then  you  can  tell  what  you're  fast  to." 

"I  know  a  better  way  than  that,"  he 
replied.  "  If  you  think  it's  a  snag,  just 
watch  out  I"  and,  picking  up  a  big  stone 
from  the  slope  of  the  rocky  buttress,  he 
tossed  it  into  the  pool,  just  below  the  cas- 
cade. 

Then  things  suddenly  began  to  happen. 

With  a  shrill  whir  of  the  reel,  Mr.  H 's 

line  started  swiftly  down-stream  under  the 
arch  of  my  rod,  cutting  the  water  like  a 
thin  knife-blade,  and  leaving  a  fine  V- 
shaped  ripple  in  its  wake.  Fifty  feet  ran 
out — seventy-five  feet — a  hundred  feet — 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet — without  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  sharp  metallic 
buzz  of  the  whirling  reel. 

"  Stop  him  I"  I  shouted.  "  You've  got 
to  stop  himl  He's  almost  in  the  lower 
rapid  1" 

Mr.  H checked  his  reel  suddenly ; 

the  long  sagging  line  lifted  and  tipfhtened ; 
the  rod  bent  with  the  increasing  strain 
until  I  expected  every  instant  to  see  it 
snap ;  and  out  of  the  shallow  water  at  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  the  pool  leaped  a 
bar  of  polished  silver,  two  feet  or  more  in 
length. 

**  Aha  I"  I  shouted,  in  fierce  excitement. 
"  It's  a  salmon  I  Now,  Mr.  Man  Behind  the 
Rod,  you've  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you  I 
Don't  you  wish  now  that  you'd  taken  my 
advice?  You'll  never  get  that  fish  with 
your  old  broken-backed  cripple  of  a  rod  1" 

"  Don't  bank  too  much  on  what  you 
don't  know,"  he  retorted.  "I'll  get  him 
all  right  if  you'll  keep  your  trout  out  of 
the  way." 

The  salmon  leaped  two  or  three  times, 
just  above  the  lower  rapid,  and  then  started 
up-stream,  throwing  the  whole  pool  into 
commotion.  Two  more  salmon,  whose 
presence    we   had   not   even    suspected, 


sprang  into  the  air  over  the  reef  of  sub- 
merged rocks;  my  trout  made  a  fright- 
ened rush  toward  the  cascade;  and  Mr. 

H 's  line  suddenly  slackened,  fell  into 

the  water,  and  disappeared.  I  thought 
for  an  instant  that  his  rod  had  broken, 
and  that  in  the  tangle  we  should  lose  both 
fish ;  but  he  was  merely  changing  his 
base  of  operations.  In  order  to  get  to  the 
beach  where  I  stood,  he  was  struggling 
around  the  little  bay,  holding  his  rod  high 
above  his  head  and  shifting  it  from  hand 
to  hand  to  clear  the  bushes.  In  a  moment 
he  joined  me,  passed  his  rod  under  mine 
so  as  to  uncross  our  lines,  ran  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  beach,  reeled  in  the  slack  until 
he  could  feel  the  tug  of  the  fish,  and  then 
shouted :  "  Keep  your  trout  near  the  head 
of  the  pool  if  you  can,  and  I'll  play  the 
salmon  below.  We're  all  right  if  they 
don't  run  around  each  other  and  get 
mixed." 

By  putting  a  heavy  strain  on  the  trout 
and  reeling  in  every  inch  of  line  I  could 
get,  I  managed  to  hold  him  near  the 
mouth  of  the  little  bay,  giving  the  salmon 
a  free  range  outside  and  below.  For 
the  next  half-hour  all  our  energies  and 
all  our  skill  were  devoted  to  the  work 
of  tiring  those  two  big  fish  and  keeping 
them  apart.  We  were  succeeding  fairly 
well,  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
struggle,  Mr.  H ,  whose  attention  noth- 
ing escaped,  shouted:  "  Kennan  I  There's 
a  mink  stealing  fish  out  of  your  basket; 
if  you  don't  stop  him  you  won't  have  a 
trout  left." 

I  had  put  my  creel  in  a  cool,  shady 
place  just  back  of  the  beach,  where  I 
thought  it  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and 
the  daring  little  beast  was  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  my  trout  up  into  the  woods. 
For  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  to 
fish  with  one  hand,  throw  stones  with  the 
other,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of  triangular 
fight  with  mink,  trout,  and  salmon. 

At  the  end  of  a  forty-five  minute  strug- 
gle I  finally  gaffed  my  trout,  which 
weighed  nearly  four  pounds,  moved  my 
fish-basket  to  a  safer  place,  and  sat  down 
on  the  beach  to  eat  my  luncheon.  When 
I  had  finished,  Mr.  H said,  persua- 
sively, "Now,  Kennan,  won't  you  take 
this  salmon  for  a  little  while  and  give  me 
a  chance  to  eat  ?    I'm  hungry  and  tired." 

"  If  I  take  him,"  I  replied,  "  it  must  be 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  you're 
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not  to  hold  me  responsible  for  anything  that 
happens.  I  haven't  a  bit  of  confidence  in 
your  crazy  old  rod — at  least  in  my  hands — 
and  if  I  lose  your  fish,  as  I  probably  shall, 
you're  not  to  throw  it  up  to  me,  nor  say  to 
anybody  that  you  hooked  a  big  salmon 
and  then  Kennan  bungled  and  let  it  get 
away.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  but  you've 
got  to  take  all  the  chances  and  say  nothing 
whatever." 

"  All  right !"  he  replied,  "  I'll  risk  it. 
If  you  lose  him,  I  won't  say  a  word.  Keep 
all  the  stram  you  can  on  him,  and  if  he 
starts  to  nm  down-stream,  I'll  come  to 
the  rescue." 

I  took  the  rod,  and  Mr.  H sat  down 

on  the  beach  to  eat  his  lunch  and  smoke. 

"  It's  a  curious  thing,*'  he  said,  "  that  I 
should  so  often  strike  salmon  when  I'm 
fishing  for  trout.  Only  a  week  or  two 
ago,  on  Middle  River,  I  hooked  one  with 
a  small  fly  and  on  a  very  light  rod.  I  was 
alone  that  day;  I  hadn't  any  gaff;  and 
how  I  was  going  to  land  him  I  didn't 
know.  I  held  a  heavy  strain  on  him  for 
two  or  three  hours,  threw  stones  at  him 
every  time  he  sulked,  kept  him  constantly 
on  the  move,  and  finally  tired  him  out — 
or  at  least  tired  him  so  that  I  thought  I 
could  get  him  ashore.  When  he  began  to 
turn  occasionally  on  his  side,  I  led  him 
slowly  and  carefully  into  shallow  water, 
and  then,  just  before  his  belly  touched  the 
sand,  I  threw  myself  down  on  him  at  full 
length  and  scooped  him  out  on  to  the  beach 
with  my  hands.  It  wasn't  a  very  sports- 
manlike proceeding,  but  I  got  my  fish.  I 
had  just  killed  him,  and  was  filling  my 
pipe  for  a  smoke,  when  a  red-bearded 
Highlander  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  in  the 
bushes,  not  fifty  feet  away,  looked  at  me 
with  a  humorous  smile,  and  said, '  Hahn- 

somely  done,  Misther  H 1  an'  it's  a 

fine  sawmon,  whatefer !' 

"  *  Confound  you  1'  I  said,  *  have  you  been 
there  all  this  time  ?  Why  didn't  you  come 
down  and  help  me?'  But  he  thought  it 
was  more  fun  to  look  on.  He  was  just 
lying  low  in  the  bushes  to  see  what  I'd  do 
with  a  ten-pound  salmon  on  an  eight-ounce 
rodT-and  no  gaff !" 

I  played  Mr.  H 's  salmon  cautiously 

and  circumspectly  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  surrendered  the  rod.  He  kept  the 
strain  on  him  for  another  hour  and  then 


begged  for  a  relief.  When  I  turned  over 
the  rod  the  second  t^me,  at  half-past  three, 
the  fish  was  apparently  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  the  situation  not  at  all  encouraging. 
At  half-past  four  Kenneth  drove  down 
to  the  pool  with  the  wagon.  The  salmon 
was  then  so  far  subdued  that  he  could  be 
drawn  toward  the  beach ;  but  if  I  waded 
into  the  water  with  a  gaff,  he  rushed  away 
toward  the  head  of  the  pool  and  recovered 
twenty  yards  of  line  in  dye  seconds. 

"  Am  I  going  to  get  him  before  dark, 
Kenneth?"  inquired  Mr.  H . 

"I  don't  think!"  replied  Kenneth,  la- 
conically. But  I  began  to  have  hopes. 
The  fish  was  evidently  getting  very  tired, 
and  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  he  could 
hold  out  for  another  half-hour. 

At  fi\e  o'clock  Mr.  H drew  him 

slowly  and  carefully  toward  the  beach,  and 
I  waded  out  into  the  water  with  the  gaff. 
In  the  eagerness  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  I  struck  a  little  too  soon,  and 
missed  him.  He  rushed  away  like  a  shot 
out  of  a  gun,  and  recovered  seventy-five 
feet  of  line  before  he  could  be  checked. 

Mr.  H made  no  remarks ;  but  I  knew 

what  he  thought,  and,  filled  with  wrath 
and  humiliation,  I. said  to  him:  "If  you'll 
get  that  fish  in  once  more,  I'll  gaff  him  if 
I  have  to  wade  out  up  to  my  neck  1" 

At  a  quarter  past  five  the  salmon  was 
again  within  reach.  I  went  cautiously 
down  into  the  water  over  the  tops  of  my 
boots,  put  the  gaff  out  over  him  very 
slowly  and  carefully,  lowered  it  until  the 
point  disappeared  behind  his  back,  and 
then  struck  with  all  the  quickness  and 
strength  I  had. 

A  moment  later  Mr.  H and  I  were 

shaking  hands  over  a  fish  that  weighed 
only  twelve  pounds,  but  that  had  kept  up 
a  fight  with  two  men  for  a  whole  afternoon. 
We  had  played  him,  by  turns,  four  hours 
and  three-quarters. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  H ,  as  we  got  mto 

the  wagon,  "what  do  you  think  now  of 
the  *  broken-backed  cripple  of  a  rod '  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  any  more  of  it  than  I  did 
before,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I've  got  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  man  behind  it.  I  suppose 
you  had  confidence  in  your  own  skill ;  but 
when  you  waded  out  oh  that  sunken  ledge 
with  that  broken-backed  cripple  of  a  rod, 
you  took  big  chances." 


Latin  America  and  the   United  States 

By  C.  Mayer 


THE  abrogation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  advocated  in 
certain  remote  quarters  recently 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  bar  to  the  civil- 
izing of  those  Latin-American  countries 
of  which  Venezuela  and  Colombia  are 
examples.  With  the  recurring  revolutions 
the  argument  is  heard  that  these  countries 
can  be  thoroughly  civilized  only  by  foreign 
intervention.  If  the  observations  of  one 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  Latin  America  and 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  a  study  of 
its  peoples  is  worth  anything,  he  would 
assert  that  these  peoples  to-day  are  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation. 

The  English  are  considered  the  greatest 
colonial  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
England  has  governed  India  for  more 
than  a  century;  but  when  we  consider 
the  frequent  famines,  epidemics,  and  insur- 
rections which  have  occurred  in  India, 
the  vast  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  public  charity,  and  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  large  army  by  which  England 
preserves  her  rule,  and  then  compare  the 
stagnant  civilization  of  India  with  the 
advancing  civilization  of  Latin  America 
since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
surely  no  unbiased  critic  will'  say  that 
Latin  America  has  been  less  happily 
governed  than  India. 

Did  the  French  succeed  in  Martinique 
or  Guiana?  Have  the  English,  Dutch, 
or  Spanish  succeeded  in  civilizing  the 
natives  of  their  South  American  colonies  ? 

There  are  districts  bordering  on  Mexico 
which,  although  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  they  received  the  benefit  of  the 
Constitution,  are  still  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  they  were  acquired  by  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  in  1853.  We  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  civilizing  the  Indians.  Rather, 
it  has  been  a  process  of  extermination. 
The  negro  question  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  unsettled. 

Perhaps  the  only  instance  where  a  people 
has  been  partly  civilized  by  outside  influ- 
ence is  that  of  the  Patagonian  Indians, 
who,  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  partly  civilized,  but  became  sterile. 
Fiat  civilization  is  a  failure.     Civilization 


cannot  be  decreed — it  must  be  acquired 
by  the  slow  process  of  development 
Foreign  governments  do  not  civilize,  they 
colonize.  Montesquieu  said  of  Spain : 
"  To  preserve  America  she  did  what  even 
despotic  power  itself  does  not  attempt: 
she  destroyed  the  inhabitants.''  Witness 
in  our  own  times  the  "  reconcentrado " 
policy  of  General  Weyler.  The  question 
therefore  is  not  whether  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine retards  civilization,  but  whether  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  "bar  to  extermi- 
nation." 

In  sketches  of  South  America  some 
very  important  and  peculiar  features  have 
been  overlooked;  features  which,  no 
doubt,  explain  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
lack  of  progress  of  Latin  America,  and 
adequately  account  for  the  paucity  of 
immigration  which  has  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  civilization  of  a  backward 
people.  Such  are  the  two  kinds  of  cli- 
mate that  are  co-extensive  with  the  two 
ethnological  and  political  divisions.  The 
countries  having  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
climate — the  Argentine  Rep  blicand  Chili 
on  the  extreme  south  and  Mexico  on  the 
extreme  north — have  a  stable  government, 
a  large  percentage  of  white,  Indian,  or 
half-caste  Indian  and  white  inhabitants, 
andasmall  percentage  of  negroes,  Indians, 
or  mixed  breeds  ;  while  the  other  Latin- 
American  countries  have  an  extremely 
warm  and  unhealthy  climate,  almost  intol- 
erable to  white  men,  an  unstable  govern- 
ment, and  a  population  which  is  composed 
of  a  large  percentage  of  negroes  and  a 
small  percentage  of  whites,  Indians,  or 
half-caste  Indians  and  whites. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  citizen 
of  Latin  America  as  badly  governed  and 
unhappy,  and  the  foreigner  as  subject  to 
frequent  abuses  and  [persecutions.  While 
admitting  that  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries are  badly  governed — using  the  words 
in  thz  same  sense  as  when  speaking  of 
the  government  of  England  or  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century — still  their  govern- 
ment is  compatible  with  the  character 
and  civilization  of  their  people ;  the  for- 
eigners are  more  abusers  than  abused; 
and  when  one  goes   into   the  interior — 
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away  from  the  cities — he  finds  a  people 
who  live  at  all  times  in  perfect  content- 
ment 

In  order  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  people  it  is  convenient  to  divide  them 
into  four  groups : 

(1)  The  Spaniards  of  pure  blood,  who 
form  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  to  which  I  would  add  the  for- 
eigners other  than  Spaniards,  amounting 
to  perhaps  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

(2)  The  peons,  forming  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  These  are  either 
descendants  of  native  Indians  and  Span- 
iards, native  Indians  and  negroes,  or 
Spaniards  and  negroes,  and  are  of  every 
shade  from  white  to  black. 

(3)  The  pure  Indians,  who  are  very  few 
in  number  and  of  no  political  importance. 

(4)  The  ruling  class,  comprising  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  of 
either  Spanish  and  Indian  blood  or  Span- 
ish with  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  negro 
blood,  with  which  I  would  include  the 
renegade  Spaniards. 

The  first  group  comprises  the  bankers, 
merchants,  and  their  clerks.  They  have 
practically  all  the  capital  and  culture  of 
the  country.  In  commercial  dealing  they 
are  noted  for  their  high  standard  of 
honor — one  can  deal  with  almost  any 
Spaniard  in  Latin  America.  Be  there 
stable  or  revolutionary  government,  they 
pay  their  obligations.  They  have  become 
accustomed  to  revolutions  and  extortions, 
and  adjust  the  prices  of  their  merchandise 
to  the  political  conditions.  Since  the 
days  of  Spanish  rule  they  have  refused 
political  offices ;  but  they  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  embarrass  the  government — even 
to  intrigue  against  a  president,  though  he 
be  a  man  of  honor.  They  desire  officials 
from  whom  they  may  obtain  illegal  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  They  look  back 
at  the  time  when  they  were  the  ruling 
class,  permitting  none  but  a  Spaniard  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  they 
retain  their  implacable  hatred  of  the 
natives. 

The  foreigners — other  than  the  Span- 
iards or  the  Germans — emigrate  to  these 
countries  to  make  money  and  then  return 
to  their  native  land.  It  is  immaterial  to 
them  how  they  make  it,  so  it  is  quickly 
made.  They  prefer  revolution  if  they 
are  on  the  inside,  but  any  occupation  will 


do.  Among  this  class  are  the  Americans, 
most  of  whom  are  the  dr^^s  of  the  United 
States.  Arriving  with  little  or  no  capital, 
they  bid  for  the  friendship  of  the  officials, 
get  the  privilege  of  starting  a  gambling- 
house,  rob  the  Spaniard — they  love  the 
green  cloth — or  join  in  a  revolutionary 
movement 

Americans  complain  that  they  are  fre- 
quently halted  with  a  "  Quien  vive  "  and 
a  Mauser  leveled  at  them,  or  searched 
and  jailed  on  apparently  any  trivial  pre- 
text ;  but  the  Latin  Americans  have 
learned  that  a  dozen  Americans  in  a  town 
is  a  sign  of  some  illegitimate  traffic  or 
some  attempt  to  subvert  the  government 

The  second  group,  forming  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  are  mostly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Campo.  Kind- 
hearted,  docile,  and  sober,  but  ignorant, 
childish,  and  simple,  they  are  quick  to 
learn  the  rudimentary  studies — such  as  are 
taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  an  Ameri- 
can primary  school — but  most  of  them 
are  incapable  of  acquiring  higher  knowl- 
edge. Their  religion  is  a  composite  of 
Catholicism  and  either  African  fetichism 
or  prehistoric  Indian  worship.  Marriage 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  Church  being 
expensive,  and  civil  marriages — where 
permitted  by  the  law  of  the  country — 
being  contrary  to  their  religion,  more  than 
half  of  the  peons  live  in  concubinage. 
However,  this  custom  has  not  as  demoral- 
izing an.  effect  as  might  be  expected ; 
they  rarely  separate,  and  they  consider 
this  tie  almost  as  sacred  as  that  of  the 
Church.  The  children  are  recognized  by 
the  father,  whose  name  they  take  when 
they  are  baptized.  They  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  curative  powers  of 
leaves,  which  they  prepare  in  a  codmUnto, 
and  use  for  any  affection,  from  tubercu- 
losis to  a  biroken  arm.  Brnjeria — witch- 
craft— is  still  practiced  among  them,  and 
they  repair  to  a  bruja  to  find  a  lost  ring,  to 
secure  a  love  potion,  to  reveal  their  future, 
to  cast  out  devils,  or  to  receive  immunity 
from  the  law. 

Subsisting  on  plantains,  sweet  potatoes, 
garlic,  coffee,  and  sometimes  a  little  sun- 
dried  beef,  the  women  wearing  cheap 
cotton  wraps,  the  men  overalls,  and  the 
children  nothing,  they  can  live  practically 
without  labor.  Many  allow  their  nails  to 
grow  in  the  manner  of  the  Mandarins,  so 
as  to  show  that  they  do  no  manual  labor. 
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Most  of  their  food  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  even  during  an  extended  revolu- 
tion where  the  plantains  and  sweet  pota- 
toes are  destroyed,  there  still  are  the 
palm-tops  with  which  to  sustain  life.  They 
have  no  ambition,  no  desires,  that  cannot 
be  satisfied.  They  spend  their  nights  in 
playing  savage  games  of  which  "  Mata  la 
Culebra"  b  a  type.  This  game  is  played 
thus  :  A  string  is  tied  to  a  rag  which  has 
been  rolled  to  represent  a  snake — culebra 
— and  a  knotted  rag  is  attached  to  a  stick. 
There  are  three  players;  one  jerks  the 
string,  making  the  ^*  snake  "  jump  around, 
another  is  the  hero  who  kills  the  snake, 
and  the  third  stimulates  the  hero  by  con- 
tinually beating  him  with  the  knotted  rag. 
During  the  progress  of  the  game  the 
players  dance,  sing,  and  howl,  much  as 
the  American  savages  in  their  war  dances ; 
and  the  spectators,  standing  in  a  ring 
around  the  players,  join  in  the  chorus. 
The  peons  who  have  learned  to  write 
spend  the  day  composing  "  poetry  " — the 
kind  where  the  last  words  rh)rme,  the 
meter  notwithstanding — to  which  the 
Spanish  language  so  easily  lends  itselL 

The  fourth  group  contains  the  officials, 
revolutionists,  lawyers,  doctors,  editors, 
etc  Devoid  of  morals,  ambitious  to  wear 
a  uniform,  rejoicing  in  revolution,  remem- 
bering the  days  when  Spain  rode  rough- 
shod over  every  human  right  in  their 
country,  they  consider  the  Spanish  their 
natural  prey.  Each  one  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  shall  become  a  Jefe. 
They  despise  the  American  and  are  aus- 
picious of  the  Mooroe  Doctrine ;  but  this 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  when  we  see 
America  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  Men  in 
Latin  America.  Let  us  kx/k  at  our  citi- 
zens and  government  frooi  their  ^Und- 
point.  Our  coasub  in  tht:  ^maiier  Laun- 
American  tpwns  are  freqjer/.ly  natives 
who  went  to  the  Unittd  ^:arc»  to  obtain 
citizenship,  in  order  u.at  tr>^'  rnight  re- 
turn to  join  any  rek'o:-.%or,iry  party  and 
hang  out  the  Amer.caii  t'^  ^:*o^A  Xt.K 
scheme  go  wroo^  lf*«  Aii,*:' j.'au\  ti*'^y 
justly  complain  of  t/-eve  r*r;y'*:vr'/^i  v^ 
of  the  United  Sutefc.  ux  h  .%  ^.ft^.^A  to 
find  upright  AflMrricaXi  c.*.zer.»  %Uj  »;., 
live  in  a  tcnm  wlfctre  t^*t  x*:f>^\.',*^  'A 
life — according  V>  tr^  S'l^'^j^'.  tti'i 
ard — cannot  be  *y>j^/,\.  z- c  v*:*^*:  *'j*r 
perquisites  aiftv.-.t  v>  ;^trr'.*>*  f  ;.  cfr-  \\ 
per  anmim       Ojr  cv*.  i-  t^*r'-*:fi.  /.<:»e 


usually  been  men  of  ability.  With  the 
exception  of  President  Monroe,  Mr.  Howcn 
has  done  more  to  win  the  good  opinion  of 
the  South  Americans  than  any  other 
American. 

One  class  of  our  citi^^ens  who  emigrate 
to  these  countries  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to ;  the  other,  or  better  class,  do 
not  mix  socially  with  the  inhabitants  and 
invariably  return  to  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  their  fortune. 

Another  cause  of  the  feeling  against 
Americans  is  the  misleading  press  article. 
If  one  takes  up  a  Latin-American  news- 
paper and^turns  to  the  column  of  cables, 
he  frequently  finds  a  fictitious  cable  dated 
New  York,  containing  some  animadver- 
sion upon  the  people  or  government  of 
the  country.  Sometimes  the  cable  is  a 
genuine  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
in  America  by  a  public  man,  but  to  ex- 
tracted as  to  be  unrecognizable  by  its 
author.  There  are  also  articles  from 
American  newspapers  of  the  "yellow" 
type  which  find  their  way  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  are  translated  and  published. 
They  purport  to  represent  the  American 
sentiment  in  s(^>me  a>ntrovcrsy,  and  are 
always  uncomplimentary  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica«  I  remember  a  twopa^e  article 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  century  in  a 
New  York  daily,  showing  a  map  of  the 
western  hemisphere  in  the  year  two 
thousand  across  which  Here  the  words 
•*  United  Sute5>."  This  paper  cauhcd 
demonstrations  in  a  South  Aihcrican  town 
against  the  United  States* 

Being  in  Cuba  some  time  ago,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  fe<  iitjg  against 
Americans ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  sUow  ^rtsU 
ingratitude.  However,  by  mi*ir>g  «iitb 
the  people.  I  dj'>cove red  thai  tt.,*  U-i-Atu^ 
was  cauvrd  ThUttr  by  the  iti\'  ',*A  of  r;tc<;- 
prevrrval*oo  than  by  ir-j^ra'/.^e.  'n*e 
(J utjau  fje  A  spTiipt^s  i»  ere  p  - ;>. '.  ■. ;. . '. j{  a!»K/>t 
every  &4.y  a  rep^^rt  of  a  hiM-j-'.u  deliv' 
tred  iu  Oyti^revv  or  iij,  ir  '  .e  c/yj>M:^ 
from  ar.  An^encar*  y^-^^r  ccr/i-.r,  '  jj  e.rL.ef 
d'^T'/j^'^VjTy  reri.arki.  or  iC". -•  '.'^  !;,*-  K  \  *Jsd 
huiet  to  i'  '-ei  tjr-e*j> — 'A  b^^v*.  i^^rrj^p^ 
It  ts^.i^ht  ha*.e  i/^tr'j  is.t  c  i  oe*-  k'^.t^f.:^  <d 
a  CvQ^eii':  i.:-  or  a  C-  »» '  ^  frov^  *',  ur^ 
:^-y^-rji.r,x  a.  y  ^J  k.-^  t.  •  r  :•'/*  *,'  ^*i*: 
fz*<!^  L -t  '.  co-'tr.ft  v.'ie'e  *'*t  '.'  •♦fi 
rr'-< -ei  :^  ^  ,%*y,*i>t.z  to  '-',r  t  ^t  '^  Stk*  i  v*^r. 
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man  in  Congress  is  a  statesman  and  any 
printed  sheet  a  representative  paper.  By 
the  dissemination  of  the  true  American 
sentiment  towards  these  countries  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we 
can  change  their  opinion  and  bring  them 
to  understand  that  the  United  States  is 
their  natural  friend  and  ally. 

Before  finishing  this  sketch  of  Latin 
America,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  insignificance  of  our  trade.  Although 
South  America  is  almost  virgin  soil  for 
American  goods,  we  can  never  hope  to 
increase  our  exports  by  our  present  busi- 
ness methods.  With  the  exception  of 
some  food  products,  in  most  Latin- Ameri- 
rcan  countries  our  goods  are  sold  by  cata- 
logue,  or  through  export  companies ;  and, 
(Consequently,  little  is  bought  except 
specialties — such  as  tools,  clocks,  bicy- 
cles, shoes,  patent  medicines,  etc. — which 
cannot  be  bought  in  other  countries,  or 
are  so  superior  and  cheap  that  they  market 
themselves.  Very  few  American  manu- 
facturers send  representatives  to  these 
countries,  and  such  representatives  as  they 
do  send  generally  speak  Spanish  indiffer- 
ently. They  ask  terms  such  as  are  cus- 
tomary in  the  United  States ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  consider  that  the  Spanish  merchant 
is  insulted  if  you  try  to  sell  for  cash  or 
on  thirty  days,  and  that  he  thinks  this  is 
a  reflection  on  his  credit ;  other  foreign 
merchants  are  satisfied  to  sell  their  goods ; 
they  know  the  Spaniard  always  pays. 
Goods  are  not  sold  at  a  price  which  will 
not  allow  a  margin  for  extra  time.  Cotton 
and  linen  goods,  now  mostly  bought  in 
Spain,  could  be  sold  by  American  houses 
if  they  would  study  the  patterns  and  styles 
of  South  America.  While  we  may  prefer 
plain  designs  and  pale  tints,  they  are  fond 
of  gaudy  plaids  and  bright  colors.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  yard  of  cotton  print  manu- 
factured in  America  which  would  suit  their 
taste.  Thousands  of  cases  of  English  and 
Swiss  condensed  milk  are  sold  in  South 
America;  whereas  American  brands,  far 
superior  in  quality  and  purchasable  at 
the  same  price,  are  unsalable.  The  English 
and  Swiss  condensed  milk  is  labeled  in 
Spanish,  the  American  brands  in  English. 


Much  claret  is  imported  from  Spain ;  and 
although  the  California  wine  is  far  superior, 
it  is  practically  unknown. 

Virtue,  intelligence,  and  industry  being 
the  essentials  of  a  republic,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
in  these  countries,  I  believe  that  they  can 
be  ruled  only  by  a  despot.  The  question 
is,  shall  he  be  a  petty  despot — a  native  not 
despising  the  peons — who,  when  he  has 
carried  through  a  successful  revolution, 
has  ruled  for  a  few  months  or  a  year,  has 
fleeced  the  Spaniard,  and  has  banked  a 
million  in  Europe,  is  satisfied  to  retire  to 
that  home  for  South  American  revolution- 
ists— Paris  ;  or  a  penniless  foreign  noble 
who  despises  the  peons,  fleeces  every  one, 
banks  in  his  own  country,  and  returns 
when  he  has  enough  money  to  restore 
his  ancestral  castle  and  family  gran- 
deur? 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  Mexico,  we 
shall  see  an  instance  of  a  country  once 
ruled  by  petty  despots,  shaken  from  year 
to  year   by  revolutions,  and  finally  re- 
claimed from  anarchy  by  a  native  genius, 
President  Porfirio  Diaz.    Is  it  not  possible 
that  other  Latin-American  countries  may 
some  day  develop  a  genius  out  of  one  of 
their  petty  tyrants  who  would  reclaim  his 
country  ?     Some  other  solutions  suggest 
themselves.     Geologists    claim   that    the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  is  fast 
sinking — why  not  await  developments? 
Or,  if  we  will  neither  wait,  nor  allow  a 
foreign  government  to  set  up  their  despot, 
why  not  make  the  officials  virtuous,  the 
peons   industrious,  and   then   extend   to 
them  the  benefits  of  our  Constitution  ?    We 
might  build  cotton-factories  in  order  to 
sell    them    the    raw    material    and    the 
machinery.    The  peon,  metamorphosed 
into  a  factory  hand,  would  soon  be  civil- 
ized; he  would  learn  to  eat  our  pork 
instead  of  plantains — would  he  be  bap- 
pier  ?    Addicted  as  they  are  to  revolution, 
these  countries  are  inhabited  by  a  people 
eighty  per  cent,  of  whom,  although  semi- 
civilized,  are  perhaps  the  happiest  people 
on  earth.     Let  us  not  abrogate  the  Mon- 
roe  Doctrine.    Let  us  permit  these  people 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation* 


The  Art  of  James  Lane  Allen" 

By  Albert  Elmer  Hancock 


THE  quality  of  charm  is  seldom 
found  in  a  work  of  art  that  is 
strikingly  original.  The  genius 
of  Rubens,  for  instance,  so  versatile  and 
so  dramatically  inventive,  lacks  the  appeal 
of  charm,  while  Corot,  who  unostenta- 
tiously transfuses  a  commonplace  land- 
scape with  silver  dream  as  the  light  trans- 
fuses a  pearl,  has  the  haunting,  elusive, 
abiding  charm  of  twilight  and  dawn.  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  has  hitherto  been  a 
subtle  artist  of  the  commonplace  like 
Corot  His  muse  has  stayed  at  home. 
He  has  lacked  the  swift  action,  the  dra- 
matic originality  of  invention,  that  give 
movement  and  stir  to  a  narrative.  His 
plots — ^single,  uncomplicated  threads 
knotted  by  slight  incidents — have  been 
developed  on  a  stage  whose  setting  is  the 
vast  cosmic  spectacle  of  nature,  and  for 
his  total  impression  he  has  relied  more 
on  the  quiet  orchestral  harmonies  of  land- 
scape than  upon  the  interplay  of  human 
emotions.  One's  mind  reverts  inevitably 
to  that  supreme  moment  when  the  soli- 
tary Mrs.  Falconer,  after  reading  of  John 
Gray's  marriage,  gathers  about  her  face 
the  veil  and  whispers,  "  I  shall  go  softly 
all  my  years" — a  tragic  moment  upon 
which  the  curtain  falls  while  the  instru- 
ments of  nature,  playing  a  strain  like  the 
Stabat  Mater,  die  away  into  quenched, 
heartbroken  silence.  Mr.  Allen's  work 
has  been  conspicuous  for  its  homeliness 
of  universal  tragedies  and  the  subdued 
charm  of  its  music. 

"  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,"  his  latest 
novel,  shows  the  same  traits  with  addi- 
tional  powers.  There  is  in  this  book  the 
devotion  to  landscape,  the  interpretation 
of  nature  in  terms  of  modem  science,  the 
studious  research  for  "  parallel  passages  " 
in  the  life  of  nature  and  man,  the  idyllic 
love  of  sensuous  beauty  transformed  into 
the  definement  of  spiritual  things ;  all 
these  are  wrought  out  again  for  us  with  the 
artistic  scruple  of  a  poet  for  the  perfect 
line.  But  to  this  idyllic  grace  he  has 
added  some  eruptions  of  human  passion 
which  are  unusual  for  him,  and  which,  like 

«  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 
The  Macmilian  Company,  New  York. 


explosives,  unexpectedly  burst  with  terrific 
force,  tearing  the  heart. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  double 
standard  of  purity  for  men  and  women. 
Rowan,  the  lover,  forced  by  honor  and 
the  sacredness  of  his  love,  on  the  betro- 
thal night  confesses  the  one  single  slip  of 
his  youth ;  for  his  character  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  base  his  expectant  happiness 
on  a  lie.  The  girl,  who  loved  him  with 
all  the  possible  intensity  of  faith  and  pure 
passion,  recoils  as  from  a  hideous  night- 
mare of  hell.  She  rushes  away  from  him, 
and  in  the  agony  of  revolted  nature  con- 
temns him  as  a  man  would  contemn  a 
woman  of  similar  record.  The  one  act 
was  an  indelible,  inexorable  stain.  In  a 
later  interview — and  here  is  where  some 
of  Mr.  Allen's  critics  have  failed  to  under- 
stand— she  lashes  him  with  an  apparent 
self-regarding  bitterness  that  is  undoubt- 
edly heartless,  brutal.  Then  she  com- 
mands him  not  to  touch  her,  and,  a 
moment  later,  as  she  takes  her  last  fare- 
well, trembling  in  the  fear  of  woman's 
frailty  to  irresolution,  she  lays  her  hand 
on  his  forehead,  passes  her  fingers  over 
his  lips,  and  touches  her  lips  to  his  own. 
"*Good-by,'  she  murmured,  against  his 
face.     *  Good-by  I  Good-by  I  Good-by  I'  " 

Some  reviewers  cannot  understand  the 
paradox  of  the  brutality  and  the  love,  but 
the  consistency  is  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  both  expressions  of  her  intense  affec- 
tion. Family  feuds  are  always  the  worst 
Men  and  women  who  love  tepidly  can  jog 
along  without  much  ruffling  on  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  deeps,  but  those  who  love 
with  all  the  ardor  of  absorbing  passion 
are  as  sensitive  to  irritation  and  reaction 
as  bared  nerves.  Isabel's  apparent  bru- 
tality was  the  instinctive  recoil — love's 
negative  passion,  as  the  horrible  is  often 
the  beautiful  negation  of  beauty,  like 
Leonardo's  "  Head  of  Medusa."  The 
paradox  of  the  brutality  and  affection  is 
as  consistent  as  the  swing  of  a  pendulum, 
and  those  who  cannot  see  it  are  simply 
incapable  of  understanding  the  psychology 
of  the  profoundest  emotions. 

The  other  scene,  even  more  powerful 
in  its  dramatic  suggestiveness,  is  where 
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knowing,  but  because  it  gives— especially  to 
American  readers— certain  gjlimpses  of  the  life 
of  some  notable  characters  m  this  country  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Extracts 
from  letters  to  lefferson  and  Clinton  are, 
therefore,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 
book.  In  turning  these  pages  one  is  reminded 
of  the  bitterer  experiences  of  those  other 
emigrants  from  Holland  to  this  country  two 
centuries  before— the  Pilgrims. 

Land  of  Faith  (The).    By  James  Mudge,  D.D. 
Tennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.    4^x6  in.  T&3  pages. 

Light   Waves    and    Their  Uses.    By  A.  A. 
Michelson.   (The  Decennial  Publications.     Second 
Series,  Vol.  III.)    The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Chicago.    5Vix9in.    172  pages.    $2,  net 
This  volume  includes  discussions,  not  always 
too  technical  for  the  ordinary  reader,  of  wave 
motion  and  interference.    The  author's  inter- 
esting conclusion  is  that  the  medium  which 
propagates  light-waves  is  not  an  ordinary  form 
of  matter.    It  probably  exists  not  only  where 
ordinary  matter  does  not,  but  it  also  perme- 
ates all  forms  of  matter. 

Miracle  of  African  Missions  (A).  By  John 
Bell.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  ReveUCo.,  New 
York.  5x7%  in.  1J9  pages,  wfc.,  net. 
This  i&  the  story  of  a  Congo  native  from  his 
childhood,  throug:h  his  persecution  as  a  Chris- 
tian convert,  to  his  death  from  the  mysterious 
"  sleep-sickness."  Though  the  diction  is  not 
always  faultless,  the  narrative  is  simple,  pic- 
torial, and  at  times  dramatic.  If  in  some 
portions  it  is  rather  obscure,  there  is  good 
reason  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  for  the  most 
part  from  Matula  himself.  A  vivid  little  tale 
like  this  does  more  to  show  wherein  lies  the 
real  effectiveness  of  missionary  labors  than 
many  a  treatise. 

Representative  Art  of  Our  Time,  with  Original 
Etchings  and  Lithographs  and  Reproductions  of 
Oil  and  Water-Color  Paintings,  Pastels,  etc.    Ed- 
ited by  Charles  Holme.    Part  VIII.    Published  by 
the  International  Studio,   67   Fifth    Avenue,    New 
York.    11x17  in.    S2  pages.    Complete  in  8  Parts. 
Each  $i. 
In  the  eighth  and  last  part  of  this  series  the 
editor  states  that  he  has  aimed  to  present 
enough  of  the  present  schools  of  painting  and 
allied  arts  to  give  students  an  insight  into  the 
many-sidedness  of  modem  art  and  the  variety 
of  expression  of  which  it  is  capable.     In  the 
choice  of  subjects  he  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly, and  the  articles  have  been  of  real  interest 
ana  value.    The  most  notable  illustration  in 
this  installment  is  "An  Arab's  Head,"   by 
Hubert  von  Herkomer,  which  is  a  beautiful 
example  of   the    Herkomergravure    process. 
Other  artists  represented  are  John  S.  Sargent, 
E.  J.  Gregory,  Edward  Stott,  H.  Muhrman, 
and  Charles  Cattet. 

Rhyming  Dictionary  of  ^e  English  Language 

iThe).  By  J.  Walker.  Revised  and  Enlanred  by 
.  Longmuir,  A.M.,  LL.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
CewYork.  i>4x8in.  720  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
It  seems  as  if  a  rhyming  dictionary  might  be 
an  easy  thinp^  to  make,  but  when  one  takes  up 
the  stout  volume  just  issued,  an  appreciation 
instantly  comes  of  the  immense  labor  involved. 
The  work  will  be  valuable  to  rhymesters,  of 
course.  It  will  also  interest  many  who  are 
not,  but  who  are  glad  to  acquaint  themselves 


more  thoroughly  concerning  synonyms  and 
other  features  of  oiir  language.  From  the 
publisher's  point  of  view  the  book  is  s[>ecially 
commendable  in  its  paper,  print,  and  binding. 

Tools  and  Machines.  By  Charles  Barnard. 
lUustrated.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    164  pages. 

Every  young  boy  loves  a  box  of  tools,  and 
every  older  boy  loves  some  kind  of  a  machine. 
Mr.  Barnard's  book  will  tell  boys  young  and 
old  about  toolsr— a  good  deal  about  tools  and 
a  litde  about  machines.    The  book  is  well 

?rinted,  well  illustrated,  and  is  not  too  large. 
t  is  just  the  thing  for  most  boys  and  for  some 
men. 

Turgot  and  the  Six  Edicts.  By  Robert  Perry 
Shepherd,  Ph.D.  (Studies  in  Hutory,  Economica, 
and  Public  Law.  Columbia  University.  Vol.  X VIII., 
No.  2.)  Columbia  University  Prett  (The  Macmillan 
Co.),  New  York.  6x9^  in.  213  pages.  $1  JO. 
Dr.  Shepherd's  monograph  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  contributions  to  French 
history.  Turgot  was  Louis  XVI.'s  Controller- 
General  of  Finance.  He  was  a  scholarly 
philosopher ;  he  was  truly,  as  Dr.  Shepherd 
calls  him,  the  very  **  embodiment  of  philan- 
thropic ability.**  His  work  has  never  been 
properly  appreciated,  but  the  present  volume 
will  do  much  toward  that  end.  It  will  not 
only  make  the  character  of  Turgot  stand  out 
witn  greater  distinctness  on  the  crowded 
stage,  full  of  interesting  French  men  and 
women  in  Louis  XVI.'s  period,  it  will  also 
emphasize  the  great  significance  of  Turgot*s 
Six  Edicts  in  connection  with  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  French  Revolution.  Only 
by  such  governmental  energy,  in  Turgot*s 
opinion,  could  the  coming  Revolution  be 
averted.  Radical  economic  reforms  were 
necessary;  their  wide-sweeping  nature  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Edicts,  which  covered  the  sub- 
jects of  labor,  grain  trade,  ports  and  markets, 
guilds,  exchange,  and  taxes.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Edicts  were  calculated  partly  to 
restore  the  monarchy  to  the  de  facto  head  of 
the  State  re-exalted  m  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  as  Dr.  Shepherd  says,  *'  made  free 
from  the  parasites  which  were  fattening  from 
its  already  over-weakened  vitalit)r."  Our  au- 
thor well  brings  out  Turgors  ideal  of  an 
impartial  government  by  the  king  of  all  his 
subjects ;  the  nobility  were  to  be  recalled  to 
their  proper  subordination,  their  perquisites 
curtailed  to  the  minimum  of  valid  require- 
ments, and  the  Church  was  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  religious  but  as  an  economic  person, 
and  required  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  State. 
Back  of  these  objectives,  as  Dr.  Shepherd 
shows,  lay  the  furthering  of  moral  culture  both 
for  the  individual  citizen  and  for  the  State. 
Alas  that  some  elements  of  human  nature — 
ignorance,  prejudice,  pride,  greed,  self-interest 
above  social  interest— that  these  should  have 
stood  in  Turgot's  wav  1  But,  after  all,  these 
elements  are  ever  to  oe  counted  up  as  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  any  reform. 

Works  of  Charles  Lamb  (The).  Edited  by 
William  MacDonakL  In  12  vols.  lUustrated.  Vol 
I.  The  Essays  of  Elia.  Vol.  II.  The  Last  Baaays 
of  Elia.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  4Hx7H 
in.    $1.50  per  vol 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Correspondence 


Wise! 
Tb  the  Editors  of  Tfu  Outlook: 

Please  remove  my  name  from  your  sub- 
scription list  When  next  you  publish  an 
article  on  English  affairs,  do  not  give  such 
a  bitter  partisan  view  as  in  "  Passive  Re- 
sistance," S. 

[You  are  very  wise.  No  one  should 
subscribe  to  The  Outlook  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  read  opinions  strongly  put  with 
which  he  disagrees. — The  Editors.] 

Thank  You 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  the  Spec- 
tator [see  The  Outlook  for  July  18]  and 
to  put  him  upon  the  track  of  what  he  has 
lost — and  more.  "  Serendipity  " (not "  sera- 
dipity  ")  is  the  reported  recreation  of  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Meynell.  The  word  is  an  attractive 
one,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  finding  out  what  it  means. 
Having  searched  dictionaries  in  vain, 
I  was  much  pleased  to  get  the  following 
information  from  Mr.  George  William 
Harris,  librarian  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity library:  "Serendipity  is  a  word 
coined  by  Horace  Walpole,  meaning  the 
gift  or  luck  of  discovering  things  the 
finder  is  not  in  search  of.  Walpole  says 
he  once  read  a  silly  fairy  tale  called 
*The  Three  Princes  of  Serendip,'  who, 
as  they  traveled,  were  always  making 
discoveries  by  accident  or  sagacity  of 
things  they  were  not  in  search  of,  and 
from  this  he  made  up  the  word  serendip- 
ity. Serendip  is  said  to  be  an  Indian 
name  of  Ceylon." 

H.  K.  Armstrong. 

Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

Fair  Play  for  Nebraska 
2o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Outlook 
for  several  years,  and  would  now  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  Nebraska  is  the 
most  exclusively  agricultural  State  in  the 
West  It  has  not  even  any  timber  or 
minerals  of  any  kind.  Will  you  explain 
how  we  get  any  benefit  from  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  ?  All  our  surplus  of  grain, 
meat,  and  other  products  is  shipped  east, 


mostly  to  Europe.  If  we  sell  in  New' 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  we  have  to 
sell  at  less  than  European  price.  If  we 
buy  any  manufactured  goods  made  there, 
we  have  to  pay  European  prices  with  tar- 
iff and  transportation  added.  Govern- 
ment levies  the  tariff  on  foreign  goods, 
and  our  manufacturers  levy  nearly  the 
same  upon  their  own  goods.  Is  that  just? 
Ought  we  not  to  receive  as  much  above 
European  prices  for  the  product  of  our 
labor  as  we  have  to  pay  Eastern  manu- 
facturers ? 

It  is  claimed  that  our  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  pauper 
manufacturers.  Our  farmers  have  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  pauper  farmers.  Then 
how  can  our  manufacturers  export  and 
sell  their  goods  abroad  without  tariff  pro- 
tection ?  Why  can  they  not  do  the  same 
thing  here  at  home  ? 

H.  W.  Hardy.. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  Art  of  Agriculture 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  The  Outlook  of  July  18,  ii^  an  article 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lighton  called  *^  Where  Is 
the  West  ?"  occurs  this  astonishing  sen- 
tence :  "  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  agricul- 
ture will  soon  be  a  lost  art  in  the  East." 
The  writer  defines  the  West  as  extending 
from  Indiana  to  California,  inclusive. 
This  leaves  Ohio,  half  of  agricultural  Mich- 
igan, eastern  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee, 
and  the  States  grouped  by  the  census  as 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic,  for 
the  East. 

The  development  of  the  West  has  modi- 
fied agriculture  in  the  East  without  lessen- 
ing its  importance.  The  Eastern  agricul- 
turist is  more  and  more  concerned  to 
supply  fresh  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Independent  of  the  great  increase  in  Ohio, 
every  Atlantic  State,  except  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  had  more  milch  cows 
in  1900  than  in  1850,  and  New  York  had 
more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Atlantic  States  have  a  decreasing 
surplus  in  the  growth  of  population,  but 
they  still  make  a  creditable  showing  in 
staple  products  per  square  mile.  They 
reported  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1850,. 
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more  grain,  over  twice  as  many  potatoes, 
more  sweet  potatoes,  nearly  three  times  as 
much  cotton,  over  three  times  the  tobacco, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  more  hay  and  forage. 
Early  census  reports  do  not  show  the 
product  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
something  of  their  recent  importance  is 
recorded. 

James  H.  Blodgett. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Approved    and    Recommended    to    Railway 
Authorities 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

While  in  the  waiting-room  of  a  railway 
station  the  other  day,  I  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  stock  of  reading  matter  carried 
by  the  news-stand  in  one  comer  of  the 
room.  The  most  conspicuous  papers 
were  "police"  journals,  and  the  most 
noticeable  books  were  "  The  James  Broth- 
ers "  and  cheap  detective  stories — ^just 
the  type  that,  according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  "  Ranch  Life  and  Hunting  Trail,"  the 
typical  border  outlaw  delights  in.  Within 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  that  news- 
stand within  recent  years  there  have  been 
a  half-dozen  train  robberies.  There  is 
some  connection  between  literature  and 
life  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  supp)ose  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  sort 
of  literature  sold  on  railway  property  and 
train  robbery. 

Since  railway  managers  are  wisely  exer- 
cising their  authority  to  keep  their  em- 
ployees from  being  contaminated  by 
intoxicants,  and  even  cigarettes,  they 
ought  to  be  too  wise  to  permit  the  sale 
within  their  own  jurisdiction  of  books 
and  papers  that  not  only  intoxicate  the 
judgment  and  numb  the  moral  sensibili- 
ties, but  certainly  lead  to  train-wrecking, 
robbery,  and  murder.  Surely,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  good  citizenship,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  railway  corporations  them- 
selves, the  news  companies  doing  business 
on  the  road  need  some  attention  from 
headquarters.  A.  B.  A. 

May  an  Engineer  be  an  Artist? 
Tj  the  Editors  of  2 he  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  July  18,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson's  book  on 
"  Modern  Civic  Art,'*  you  make  the  state- 
ment that  "  engineering  differs  from  pure 


art  in  that  it  may  not  be  the  child  of 
inspiration  ;  it  is  an  exact  science,  and,  as 
such,  wealth  can  buy  it." 

Is  it  not  this  view  of  the  engineering 
profession  which  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  engineer's  con- 
structive work  is  a  disfigurement  to  the 
landscape  ?  Why  should  not  a  bridge,  no 
matter  how  small,  upon  a  city  stteet  re- 
ceive as  much  artistic  consideration  as  a 
mercantile  building  upon  the  same  street  ? 
Usually  the  former  is  a  much  more  prom- 
inent object  than  the  latter. 

The  designing  engineer  has  need  oS 
artistic  inspiration  to  the  same  degree  as 
has  his  architectural  brother,  and  such 
inspiration  is  not  an  exact  science,  al- 
though it  may  be  purchased  by  wealth. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  esthetic  principle  in  engi- 
neering works,  so  much  needed,  depends 
upon  the  recognition  by  the  public  of  the 
fact  that  the  design  of  aesthetic  structures 
is  not  and  cannot  be  an  exact  science. 
Wilbur  J.  Watson,  Bridge  Engineer. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right  in  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  an  artistic  sense  in 
making  engineering  designs.  Mr.  Robin- 
son does  not  fail  to  urge  this  strongly  in 
his  book«  In  so  far  as  an  engineer  may 
have  this  sense,  he  has  something  more 
than  mere  science  can  give  to  him.  But 
he  may  be  a  capable — an  able,  though  not 
the  best — engineer  without  it.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, in  the  quotation  cited,  gives  expres- 
sion to  that  condition  recognized  when  it 
was  required  that  the  designs  for  the  new 
bridges  across  the  East  River  should  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Art  Commission,  or 
when  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects protested  against  the  acceptaiu:e  of 
a  design  (faultless  in  engineering)  for  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  or  when  an 
architect  and  a  sculptor  were  associated 
with  an  engineer  in  the  competition  for 
the  proposed  memorial  bridge  in  Washing- 
ton— an  association  that  has  been  notably 
justified  by  the  recent  instance  of  the 
Alexander  III.  Bridge  in  Paris.  It  is 
because  so  many  very  good  engineers  do 
lack  artistic  perception  that  engineering 
can  be  said  to  "  differ  from  pure  art  in 
that  it  '  may  '  not  be  the  child  of  inspira- 
tion."— The  Editors.] 
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The  Negro  Issae  in 
iiississippi  Primaries 


The  final  reports  from 
the  Democratic  pri- 
maries in  Mississippi 
show  that  Major  Vardaman,  the  race-hatred 
candidate  for  Governor,  received  only  a 
small  plurality  of  the  whole  vote,  and  that 
Judge  Critz  and  Senator  Noel,  the  two 
candidates  who  stood  for  the  honorable 
treatment  of  the  politically  helpless  race, 
had  the  support  of  a  decided  majority  of  the 
people.  The  exact  vote  was  :  Vardaman, 
39,000 ;  Critz,  34,000  ;  and  Noel,  22,000. 
The  early  reports  of  Major  Vardaman's 
election  were  due  to  his  majorities  in  the 
cities.  The  rural  districts  went  strongly 
against  him.  The  issue  was  a  simple  one 
between  justice  and  injustice.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  political  issue  is  so  simplified. 
There  are  two  candidates  for  Governor 
now  before  the  Democratic  voters  of  the 
State,  to  be  voted  on  at  the  primaries  on 
August  27.  Major  Vardaman  stands  for 
the  policy  of  dividing  the  school  accom- 
modations between  the  white  and  the 
black  races  in  proportion  to  the  taxes 
paid  by  each  race.  Inasmuch  as  the 
whites  pay  very  much  the  larger  share  of 
the  taxes,  this  means  that  the  negroes  of 
the  State  will  be  practically  shut  out  from 
receiving  public  education.  Such  a  divis- 
ion of  taxes  not  only  is  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
public-school  system,  according  to  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  entitled  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  children  of  the 
rich,  but  also  will  result,  if  adopted,  in 
creating  a  great  ignorant  caste.  A  Mis- 
sissippi Democratic  State  Senator,  the 
Hon.  B.  H.  Wells,  has  stated  the  case 
very  clearly :  "  That  man  or  professed 
statesman  who  comes  before  you  with  a 
message  which  is  calculated  or  intended 
to  fan  into  flames  the  slumbering  fires  of 
race  prejudice  and  race  hatred  is,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  an  enemy  to  this 
people,  and  an  enemy  to  the  prosperity 


and  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippL"  Major  Vardaman  in  his  campaign 
has  indulged  in  unquotable  vulgarities. 
His  opponent,  Judge  Critz,  the  "conserva- 
tive "  candidate,  is  the  one  who  stands  real- 
ly for  enlightened  progress.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  man  as 
Vardaman  and  such  a  policy  as  he  repre- 
sents can  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
Indeed,  Senator  Noel  has  announced  his 
purpose,  in  accordance  with  his  principles, 
to  vote  for  Judge  Critz ;  and  if  the  ma- 
jority of  his  supporters  do  the  same,  as  it 
is  natural  to  expect.  Judge  Critz  will  be 
elected.  On  August  6  Senator  Money 
was  chosen  at  the  primaries  for  the 
Federal  Seftate  over  Governor  Longino. 
In  this  case  the  reactionary  party  won. 
Success  at  the  Democratic  primaries  in 
Mississippi  is  equivalent  to  election. 


The  vigorous  letter  ad- 
^^S::r.ZZ   dressed     by     President 

Roosevelt  to  Governor 
Durbin,  of  Indiana,  expressing  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  Governor's  courageous  action 
in  defiance  of  the  mob  spirit,  and  stating 
his  views  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  lynch- 
ing, has  called  forth  very  wide  comment. 
To  many  people  it  may  occasion  surprise 
to  learn  that  approval  and  criticism  have 
apparently  been  only  slightly  affected  by 
sectional  lines.  In  the  main  the  press 
North  and  South  has  been  emphatic  in 
approval.  Whatever  criticism  there  has 
been  worth  any  attention  is  directed  to 
some  subordinate  statement  or  phrase,  or 
is  concerned  with  the  practicability  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question.  Some  of  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  accord  have  appeared 
in  Southern  papers.  Thus,  the  Atlanta 
"  Constitution  "  says  that  the  letter  "  is 
filled  with  common  truths  of  ethics  and 
good  government  that  no  right-minder* 
citizen  will  contest/'  and  the  Birmingh? 
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"Age-Herald  "  declares  that  "there  is  not 
a  line  in  it  that  will  not  commend  itself  to 
every  friend  of  law  and  order,"  and  that 
it  has  given  lynching  a  "  salutary  and 
wholesome  shaking."  Of  course  some  of 
the  papers  which  acknowledge  that  lynch- 
ing, or,  as  one  of  them  calls  it,  "  popular 
justice,"  is  an  evil,  shake  their  heads  over 
the  evil  and  moan  that  it  will  not  cease 
as  long  as  the  two  races  live  side  by  side ; 
but  this  is  not  criticism  of  the  letter,  it  is 
a  weakly  pessimistic  philosophy.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  public 
opinion  is  aroused  against  mob  violence  as 
it  has  not  been  before.  That  this  is  not  due 
to  increase  in  the  number  of  lynchings  is 
asserted  by  the  New  York  "  Commercial 
Advertiser,"  which  cites  statistics  (which 
we  learn  were  collected  by  the  Chicago 
"  Tribune  ")  to  show  that  lynching  has 
pretty  steadily  diminished  from  241  cases 
in  1892  to  96  last  year,  and  a  little  over 
50  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year.  We 
agree  with  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser  " 
in  believing  that  the  present  horror  ex- 
pressed at  the  lawlessness  and  cruelty  of 
mobs  is  due  to  a  growth  in.**  the  moral 
sense  of  the  land." 


That  public  opin- 

The  Chautauqua  Conference    •    ^       •         «..^..„^j 

on  the  Mob  Spirit  "O"  »s  aroused 
on  the  subject  of 
lynching  is  shown  not  only  by  news- 
paper comment,  but  specifically  by  the  con- 
ference on  the  mob  spirit  in  America  which 
was  held  last  week  at  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly.  On  this  occasion  both  sides 
were  heard.  The  principal  speech  made 
in  defense  of  lynching  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia.  His 
argument  was  based  on  the  proposition  that 
the  evil  consisted  not  in  the  lynching  but 
in  the  lawlessness  of  the  lynching.  **  The 
mob,"  he  declared,  **  stands  to-day  as  the 
most  potential  bulwark  between  the  women 
of  the  South  and  such  a  carnival  of  crime 
as  would  infuriate  the  world  and  precipi- 
tate the  annihilation  of  the  negro  race." 
His  cure,  then,  was  to  legalize  the  mob  I 
He  argued,  too,  for*  the  separation  of  the 
races.  That  his  view  was  not,  as  it  has 
been  called,  **the"  Southern  view  is 
manifest  enough  not  only  from  Southern 
comments  on  the  President's  letter  but 
from  criticisms  in  the  Southern  press 
of    Mr.   Graves's  address  itself.      Two 


clergymen,  one  from  Pennsylvania  and 
one  from  Rochester,  New  York,  reiterated 
in  other  forms  Mr.  Graves's  argument 
On  the  other  side  the  most  notable 
speeches  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dean 
Richmond  Babbitt,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Judge  Lore,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Delaware 
Supreme  Court.  Dr.  Babbitt  emphasized 
the  need  for  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  law,  and  especially  those 
who  guarded  prisoners.  Judge  Lore  em- 
phasized the  need  of  temperateness  and 
calmness  in  the  courts  of  law  in  trying 
criminals.  Judge  Woodward,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  Bench,  on  Saturday 
showed,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  the 
fact  that  concessions  to  the  mob  mean 
abandonment  of  popular  government  by 
law.  Arguments  for  lynching  are  really 
arguments  for  revolution,  if  not  for 
anarchy.  The  discussion  at  Chautauqua 
has  done  good  service  in  making  that 
clear. 


Mere  protests  against 
on Ju"""? "rn/hmg  lynchingare. however, 

menectual.  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  "  Leslie's  Weekly,"  has  gone  further 
and  has  advocated  positive  action  to 
deprive  lynching  of  its  excuse.  He  points 
out  the  radical  diflFerence  between  two 
kinds  of  lynching :  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
which  existed  on  the  frontier  when  society 
was  in  a  crude  condition  and  government 
not  fully  established,  and  that,  on  the 
other,  which  temporarily  flames  out  in  a 
civilized  community.  The  former  ¥^as  a 
revolution  for  the  re-establishment  of  or- 
der ;  the  latter  is  an  ebullition  of  anarchy, 
and  creates  an  epidemic  of  crime.  It  is 
this  sort  of  l3mching,  aroused  by  impa- 
tience at  the  lagging  of  legal  methods, 
that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  now.  Justice 
Brewer  commends  two  changes  in  the 
law.  One  is  the  abolition  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases.  He  cites  legal  experi- 
ence as  a  justification : 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  there  was  no 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  conviction  of 
criminal  cases  in  our  Federal  courts,  and  no 
review,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which,  two 
judge's  sitting,  a  difference  of  oninion  on  a 
question  of  law  was  certified  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  England  the  rule  has  been  that 
there  was  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  although 
a  quesdon  of  ooubt  might  be  reserved  by  the 
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E residing  judge  for  the  consideration  of  his 
rethren.  The  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  who  was 
Minister  to  Eng^land  durine  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  administration,  once  told  me  that  while 
he  was  there  only  two  cases  were  so  reserved. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  justice  was  fully 
administered  by  the  English  courts? 

As  against  the  ancient  maxim,  "  It  is 
better  that  ninety-nine  guilty  men  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  man  be  punished/' 
he  would  put,  in  view  of  the  publicity  of 
modern  trials  with  all  their  safeguards  for 
prisoners,  President  Grant's  dictum,  "  Let 
no  guilty  man  escape."  The  other  change 
he  recommends  is  to  direct  "  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  proper  court,  when  such 
an  atrocious  crime  has  been  committed  as 
those  giving  rise  to  lynchings,  to  imme- 
diately convene  that  court  and  put  the 
accused  at  once  on  trial."  There  is  great 
significance  in  such  suggestions  coming 
from  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Both  these  changes  The 
Outlook  has  already  advocated. 


On  Monday  of  this 
'^***  "^Reje^^'J'''"^    week  news  reached  this 

country  that  the  Co- 
lombian Senate  had  rejected  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty.  J'he  Senate  having  re- 
jected the  treaty,  it  cannot  in  its  pres- 
ent form  again  come  before  that  body 
except  by  the  Senate's  own  vote.  Senor 
Marroquin,  President  of  the  Colombian 
Republic,  however,  can  send  the  treaty, 
slightly  amended,  to  the  Senate  and  re- 
open the  Canal  debate.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  he  may  adopt  some  such  proce- 
dure. Amendment  of  the  treaty,  however, 
may  defeat  final  ratification,  inasmuch  as 
the  treaty  would  have  to  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  is  dis- 
inclined towards  any  amendment.  While 
the  despatch  does  not  state  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  treaty's  rejection,  it  is 
believed  that  the  question  of  integrity  of 
territory  had  much  to  do  with  it.  As  the 
consummation  of  a  treaty  with  Colombia 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  canal  construc- 
tion, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  first 
failure  to  ratify  a  treaty  would  mean  fail- 
ure to  build  a  canal  by  the  Panama  route. 
In  case  Colombia  continues  obdurate, 
however,  it  is  possible  that  the  State  of 
Panama,  naturally  favoring  the  canal, 
might  secede  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  and  form  a  new  republic.     Our 


recognition  of  the  republic  would  probably 
give  it  political  standing  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  a  treaty  with  it  would 
be  quickly  ratified.  Some  of  our  news- 
papers are  already  suggesting  more  radi- 
cal steps  which  President  Roosevelt  might 
take ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
for  these  he  has  no  warrant  of  law, 
even  if  he  were  inclined  to  take  them. 
What  Congress  has  empowered  him  to  do 
is  this:  Failing  to  obtain  the  rights  to 
the  construction  of  a  Panama  canal,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Spooner  Act  he  is  directed 
to  make  the  necessary  treaties  with  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  on  terms  which  he 
may  consider  reasonable,  and  then  "  he 
shall,  through  the  .Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, cause  to  be  constructed  a  ship 
canal  and  waterway  from  a  point  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  near  Greytown  by  way  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  to  a  point  near  Brito  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean."  The  President  is 
fully  authorized  to  make  these  negotia- 
tions without  referring  the  failure  of  the 
Panama  scheme  to  Congress. 


-M-    A.    .      T..«    .     The  approaching  meet- 

The  Alaskan  Difficulty  .        .     t         ,       i_*^ 

ing  in  London  between 
Messrs.  Root,  Lodge,  and  Turner  on  the 
one  side,  with  three  British  Commissioners 
representing  Canada  on  the  other,  again 
calls  attention  to  the  interesting  question 
which  is  before  them  for  adjudication, 
not  arbitration.  After  the  organization 
of  British  Columbia  in  1871,  the  Canadian 
Government  requested  that  the  boundary 
line  between  Alaska  and  Canada  should 
be  adjusted,  but  it  was  not  until  1898 
that  the  British  Government  acted  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  for  more  than  seventy 
years  (through  the  Russian  occupancy  of 
Russian  America  and  the  American  occu- 
pancy of  Alaska),  the  British  Empire 
made  no  formal  protest  against  Alaskan 
boundaries  as  marked  on  maps,  official 
and  otherwise.  In  view  of  such  history, 
the  Canadian  claim,  countenanced  in 
1898  by  the  British  Government,  seems 
curious — that  the  Alaskan  eastern  bound- 
ary should  run  from  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  at  54®  40'  along  the  mountains 
nearest  the  shore  and  across  all  the 
indentations  of  the  sea  up  to  Mount 
St.  Elias.  The  grant  of  such  a  claim 
would  contravene  the  phrase  from  the 
official  language  (French),  "  parallfele  aux 
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sinuositds  de  la  c6te,"  found  in  the 
Russo-British  Treaty  of  1825.  The  cor- 
respondence leading  up  to  this  Treaty 
shows  indubitably  that  its  purpose  was  % 
(1)  to  give  to  Russia  a  continuous  strip  of 
territory  on  the  American  mainland  around 
all  sea-indentations,  and  (2)  to  make  this 
territory  ten  marine  leagues  wide  unless 
there  should  exist  inside  that  limit  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  could  constitute 
a  watershed.  The  country  is  still  largely 
unexplored,  but  we  now  know  that  a 
natural  watershed  exists  on  the  summits 
of  the  White  and  Chilkoot  Passes.  These 
are  less  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast.  Under  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  our  own  boundary 
has  thus  been  brought  nearly  to  the  coast 
line  at  these  points,  and  if  such  a  water- 
shed exist  elsewhere,  the  boundary  line 
should  be  changed  accordingly.  This 
granted,  the  general  claim  that  the  bound- 
ary should  follow,  not  the  actual  inden- 
tations, as  provided  for  in  the  Treaty,  but 
the  general  trend  of  the  coast,  rests  on 
insufficient  basis,  as  is  seen  even  from  Ca- 
nadian and  British  sources.  For  instance, 
in  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  No.  787, 
corrected  to  1901,  the  American  frontier  is 
marked  as  giving  a  continuous  strip  of  ter- 
ritory, cutting  off  Canada  from  all  contact 
with  any  of  the  indentations  which  jut 
into  the  continent  between  Portland  Chan- 
nel and  Mount  St.  Elias.  Furthermore, 
by  actual  occupancy  and  usage  the  United 
States  has  acquired  by  prescription  a 
confirmation  to  its  title. 


The  Joint  High  Commission 


The  main  cause 


of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High 
Commission  in  1898,  however,  was  on 
account  of  inability  to  agree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Russo- 
British  Treaty.  In  considering  the  "  coast " 
(cote)  referred  to  in  that  Treaty,  and  also 
in  the  Russo- American  Treaty  of  1867, 
the  American  Commissioners  understood 
the  coast  of  the  continent  to  be  intended. 
To  this  the  British  Commissioners  replied 
that,  while  it  was  probably  intended  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  upon  the  con- 
tinent, the  language  used  was  open  to  mis- 
conception. In  addition,  they  objected  to 
the  American  claim  that  all  towns  or  settle- 
ments on   tide- water,  settled   under  the 


authority  of  die   United   States,  shouM 
remain  within  American  territory;  they 
declared  that  this  marked  a  departure  from 
the  rules  which  governed  the  Venezuela 
boundary  question.    The  American  Com- 
missioners declared  that  the  Alaskan  and 
Venezuelan  dbputes  were  not  analogous; 
indeed,  they  challenged  their  British  col- 
leagues to  cite  any  instance  where  such  a 
subject  as  the  Alaskan  dispute  had  been 
submitted  to  arbitration.     The  American 
representatives  did  offer,  however,  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  adjudication — that  is,  to  the 
decision  of  six  judges,  three  from  each 
country.      This  the  British  Commission- 
ers rejected,  and  the  High  Commission 
adjourned,  referring  the  boundary  ques- 
tion to  the  two  Governments  for  further 
negotiation.      The    British    Government 
finally   agreed   to   adjudication,  and  we 
trust  that  the  present  labors  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  Commissioners  in  Lon- 
don will  dispose,  once  and  for  all,  of  this 
irritating  question. 

Last  week  the  Turkish  Im- 
insu^TcUo'li  "  Pei'ial  troops  reoccupied  the 

town  of  Krushevo,  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  insurgents  the 
week  before.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  were 
massacred  by  the  Turks.  At  Monastir, 
where  the  Russian  Consul  was  murdered 
week  before  last,  terror  reigns;  Russia 
has  now  despatched  a  squadron  to  Turk- 
ish waters,  to  emphasize  her  intention  of 
exacting  complete  compliance  with  her 
demands  as  to  immediate  satisfaction  for 
the  murder.  The  insurrection  has  spread 
not  only  over  what  is  popularly  known 
as  Macedonia,  but  also  eastward  toward 
Adrianople.  The  insurgents  operate  in 
bands  numbering  about  a  hundred  men 
each ;  wherever  possible  they  avoid  open 
encounters  with  the  Turkish  troops,  but 
are  burning  crops  and  villages,  seeking 
by  these  savage  means  to  terrorize  the 
inhabitants  into  joining  them  in  revolt. 
The  destruction  of  telegraph  lines  and 
railway  bridges  by  the  revolutionists  has 
now  become  extensive.  Across  the  bor- 
der, in  Bulgaria,  the  most  dangerous  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  country's  economic 
depression.  The  influx  of  thousands  of 
Macedonians  anxious  for  employment  has 
disorganized   the  labor  market  and  be- 
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come  a  source  of  great  discontent  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bulgarian  merchants  are 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  credit  abroad, 
and  are  forced  to  pay  cash.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  ethnological  and  political  sym- 
pathy, there  is  now  the  factor  of  industrial 
and  commercial  panic  to  give  additional 
point  to  the  declaration  of  many  Bulgari- 
ans that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  their  countiy  is  no  longer  endurable. 
Even  war,  they  say,  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  would  be  preferable,  as  it  would  at 
least  be  followed  by  some  period  of  rest 


The  Macedonian  Commit- 
'^SommlStS'*"    tee  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian 

capital,  formally  appealed 
last  week  to  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous Powers  there,  declaring  that  systematic 
persecution  by  the  Turks  has  compelled 
the  Christians  in  Macedonia  and  in  the 
vilayet  (State)  of  Adrianople  to  institute 
a  general  rising.  The  Committee  com- 
plains that  it  has  exhausted  all  pacific 
means  for  securing  the  intervention  of 
Europe  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  The  sporadic  efforts  of  the 
Powers  to  secure  reforms  have  failed — 
"  they  have  resulted  merely  in  a  recru- 
descence of  Turkish  fanaticism  and  gov- 
ernmental oppressipn."  The  insurgents 
declare  that  revolution  is  now  their  only 
hope,  and  that  they  propose  to  continue 
the  fight  until  the  object  of  their  uprising 
has  been  attained.  The  statement  of 
this  object  has  an  ironical  sound,  when 
one  considers  that  the  European  Powers 
pledged  this  very  reform  to  the  Mace 
donians  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  the  Committee, "  that 
reform  measures,  to  be  efficacious,  must 
include  the  appointment  of  a  Christian 
Governor-General  of  Macedonia."  The 
insurgents  now  add  that  this  official  should 
be  one  who  has  never  held  office  under 
the  Sultan's  Government  and  who  must 
be  independent  of  it  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  In  its  turn,  on  Sunday  of  this 
week,  the  Bulgarian  Government  presented 
a  memorandum  to  the  Powers,  setting 
forth  at  great  length  the  conditions  in 
Macedonia  during  the  past  three  months 
(or  since  the  Turkish  Government  under- 
took to  inaugurate  the  reforms  imposed 
on  it  by  Russia  and  Austria).  The  state- 
ment shows  in  detail  that  the  Sultan  has 


failed  to  observe  his  promises;  instead  he 
has  enacted  sterner  measures  of  repres- 
sion and  has  sought  "  every  possible  pre- 
text to  persecute,  terrorize,  and  ruin  the 
inhabitants  "  of  Macedonia.  This  memo- 
randum is  the  most  terrible  indictment  of 
the  Turkish  Government  yet  made.  We 
trust  that  it  may  have  its  due  effect 
upon  the  Powers.  Under  treaty  they  are 
responsible  for  good  order  in  Macedonia. 


^^    ,  ,  ^      The  loss  on  Monday  of 

The  Lesson  of  the     i      .  «         c  , 

Paris  Disaster  l^i^t  week  of  nearly  a 
hundred  lives  by  burning 
and  suffocation  in  the  Paris  transit  tunnel, 
and  the  heartrending  accounts  of  the  help- 
lessness of  all  attempts  to  aid  those  who 
were  suffering  so  terribly,  at  once  raise  the 
question  whether  all  possible  safeguards 
against  such  a  horrible  disaster  are  being 
taken  in  the  projected  New  York  tunnel. 
When  a  similar  but  less  extensive  ca- 
lamity took  place  nearly  two  years  ago 
in  Liverpool,  Mr.  George  Westinghouse, 
the  expert  electrician  and  constructor, 
pointed  out  that  there  was  special  danger 
of  conflagration  in  electric  tunnels,  that 
cars  should  be  made  indestructible  by  fire, 
and  that  in  every  plan  for  electric  transit 
the  question  of  possible  danger  from  the 
motor  power  should  have  prime  impor- 
tance. In  Paris  this  had  not  been  done. 
The  same  electric  circuit  furnished  the 
power  and  lighted  the  tunnel — a  frightful 
error,  for  most  of  the  victims  were  lost 
when  groping  through  a  dark  tunnel  or 
when  blocked  in  a  panic-stricken  mass  in 
an  unlighted  curve,  while  most  of  the 
trainmen,  who  knew  the  tunnel  by  heart, 
escaped.  It  is  said  that  the  motor  man 
disobeyed  orders  in  not  disconnecting  his 
motor  at  once  when  it  became  short- 
circuited,  but  so  deadly  a  danger  ought 
not  to  be  left  within  the  control  of  a 
motorman ;  undoubtedly  a  mechanical 
contrivance  could  make  it  impossible  to 
proceed  with  an  electric  engine  in  such  a 
condition.  It  is  reassuring  to  be  told  as 
to  the  New  York  underground  roads  that 
the  cars  are  to  be  of  fireproof  construction, 
that  the  lighting  is  to  be  done  by  entirely 
separate  plant  and  circuit,  that  in  venti- 
lation and  size  of  stations  our  roads  are 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  Paris,  and  that 
protection  against  broken  circuits  is  to  be 
provided.     It   is   fairly   well   establish 
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that  both  the  Liverpool  and  the  Paris  dis- 
asters were  partly  due  to  faulty  and  now 
already  antiquated  appliances,  and  the 
assurances  of  the  managers  of  the  Ameri- 
can projected  tunnels  are  of  weight.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  New 
York  State  Railway  Board  should  make 
rigid  inspection  of  all  the  apparatus  and 
plant  and  insist  upon  a  large  margin  of 
safety.  The  Berlin  authorities  have  just 
made  an  inspection  of  Berlin's  new  elec- 
tric road,  which  is  partly  underground,  and 
their  certification  of  its  safety  means  some- 
thing. If  the  New  York  tunnels  are  to  be 
popular  and  useful,  they  should  have  the 
indorsement  as  to  safety  not  only  of  their 
builders  and  managers  but  of  scientific 
experts  who  represent  the  people. 

^.-    -     .        Were  it  not  for  the  overshad- 

The  Russian  .    ^  ^     e  ^* 

Labor  Revolt  owmg  mtcrest  of  the  upnsmg 
against  race  oppression  in 
Macedonia,  the  eyes  of  Europe  would  now 
be  turned  toward  the  uprising  against 
class  oppression  in  southern  Russia. 
Reliable  news  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but, 
according  to  the  Russian  correspondents 
of  the  London  "Times,"  "Mail,"  and 
"  Standard,"  the  labor  movement  has  for 
the  first  time  taken  a  serious  hold  on 
industrial  Russia,  and  the  industrial  dis- 
content is  so  vitally  united  with  political 
discontent — ^giving  strength  to  it  and 
receiving  strength  from  it — that  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  feel  that  political  revolu- 
tion will  be  hastened  if  the  strikers  are 
successful.  This,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish correspondents,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  shooting  down  of  large  numbers  of 
strikers  by  the  Russian  soldiers  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  Cossacks,  it  is 
charged,  fire  into  crowds  of  workmen 
upon  little  provocation,  and  themselves 
take  the  places  of  the  strikers  on  the  rail- 
ways and  in  the  factories  when  willing 
hands  cannot  be  found.  The  censored 
Russian  despatches  deny  the  charges 
of  terrorism,  and  claim  that  the  troops 
have  only  fired  into  mobs  which  were 
themselves  terrorizing  the  communities 
about  them.  Without  doubt  the  Russian 
defense  contains  a  large  measure  of  truth. 
In  Russia,  as  in  Macedonia,  those  in  revolt 
have  been  subjected  to  brutalizing  con- 
ditions for  generations,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  were  not  guilty  of  outrages 
requiring  stern  treatment  from  the  sol- 


diery. Nevertheless,  in  Russia  as  in 
Macedonia  the  struggle  for  better  condi* 
tions  awakens  the  sympathy  of  liberty- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world. 

m 

»#    /.      -i  .   /*««.    ^^'  Andrew  Cam^e's 

t^  W^Na^tfJ:  Tow^n    &^^  of  tWO   million  fivC 

hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  a  park  to  his  native  town  of  Dun- 
fermline in  Scotland  is  a  decided  depart- 
ure from  the  benefactions  with  which  his 
name  has  generally  been  associated. 
Instead  of  establishing  a  library,  he  has 
undertaken  the  experiment  of  founding 
an  institution  to  serve  the  entire  social 
life  of  the  people  of  the  place.  To 
quote  his  own  words,  the  object  is  "  to 
attempt  to  introduce  into  the  monotonous 
Hves  of  the  toiling  masses  of  Dunfermline 
more  of  sweetness  and  light,  to  give  them, 
especially  the  young,  some  charm,  some 
elevating  conditions  of  life  which  their 
residence  elsewhere  would  have  denied, 
so  that  a  child  in  his  native  town  will  feel, 
however  far  he  may  have  roamed,  that, 
simply  by  virtue  of  being  such,  his  life 
has  been  made  better  and  happier." 
Whether  it  be  in  a  village,  a  provincial 
town,  or  a  great  city,  the  last  thing  to 
be  ministered  to  is  the  wholesome  desire 
for  social  enjoyment  It  is  this  lack  of 
healthful  social  centers  which  gives  power 
to  degraded  pleasure  resorts  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  that  is  barren  and  dreary  in 
country  and  city  alike.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  in  this  gift  made  one  of 
his  greatest  benefactions.  He  has  shown 
great  wisdom,  too,  in  not  only  permitting 
but  specifically  instructing  the  trustees  of 
the  fund  to  try  experiments,  to  be  willing 
to  make  mistakes  in  attempting  to  discover 
just  what  will  be  most  effective  in  accom- 
plishing the  object,  and  to  be  free  in  the 
administration  of  the  trust  so  long  as  they 
keep  in  mind  the  wants  of  the  people  and 
the  possibilities  for  their  improvement 
and  uplifting.  There  are  thousands  of 
communities  in  this  country  that  need 
such  a  wholesome  social  center  as  this 
more  than  they  need  anything  else. 

Not  merely  the  sympathy  of 
^  H«;?i<!l;L'I!"   people  in  this  country  but 

their  generosity  should  be 
appealed  to  by  the  destruction  caused  in 
Jamaica  by  the  hurricane  which  swept 
over  that  beautiful  island  early  last  wtdu 
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A  despatch  from  King^ston  states  that  the 
destitution  in  the  stricken  districts  is 
appalling,  that  thousands  of  persons  are 
homeless,  and  that  at  a  meeting  held  with 
the  Governor's  approval  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  foodstuffs,  lumber,  and  money.  The 
southeastern  portion  of  the  island  suffered 
most  severely,  and  although  the  loss  of 
life  was  comparatively  small,  the  loss  of 
property  is  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
value,  and  the  immediate  suffering  inflicted 
on  the  people  is  incalculable.  The  same 
hurricane  or  cyclone  also  did  serious 
damage  in  the  island  of  Martinique  and 
some  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
then  appears  to  have  dissipated  itself  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  a  typical  four 
days'  tropical  cyclone,  such  as  often  occurs 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  it  is  only  because  the  island  of  Jamaica 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lie  exactly  in  the 
course  of  the  storm  when  it  was  at  its 
utmost  violence  that  this  cyclone  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  many  others  which  in 
August  or  September  sweep  this  portion 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Prussian  law 
Aati.DiJflS«"  ment  L.w  recognizing    without 

qualification  the  right 
of  the  State  to  prohibit  disfiguring  adver- 
tisements on  private  property,  a  right 
touched  upon  incidentally  by  The  Outlook 
in  a  recent  editorial  on  "  Civic  Esthet- 
ics," is  discussed  at  length  in  the  latest 
issue  of  "  A  Beautiful  World."  This  pub- 
lication,  as  will  be  recalled,  is  the  official 
journal  of  Scapa,  the  English  society 
which  for  ten  years  has  waged  vigorous 
war  against  such  advertising  appropriation 
of  the  common  inheritance  in  undefaced 
scenery.  The  object  of  the  Prussian  law, 
as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  "  prevent 
the  disfigurement  of  places  remarkable 
for  their  natural  beauty.  *  It  authorizes 
the  "j)olice  authorities,"  meaning  local 
elective  bodies  having  some  functions  re- 
sembling those  of  the  county  or  road 
commissioners  of  some  of  our  States,  *<  to 
prohibit  outside  of  towns  such  advertising 
boards  or  notices  or  pictorial  devices  as 
disfigure  the  landscape,"  thus  extending 
a  similar  prohibition  in  urban  districts 
provided  for  in  previous  legislation.  The 
law  owes  its  origin  to  agitation  in  the 
Rhine   country  after  the  attempt  by  a 


district  council  to  prohibit  disfiguring 
advertisements  was  thwarted  by  an  ad- 
verse decision,  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
taining on  appeal  the  claim  that  there 
was  no  legislative  authority  for  such  pro- 
hibition. The  Government,  in  response 
to  a  generally  expressed  desire,  then  intro- 
duced in  the  Landtag  a  bill  to  remedy 
this  defect.  The  committee  charged  with 
its  preliminary  examination  carefully  con- 
sidered all  the  equities  involved.  It  was 
urged,  to  quote  the  report,  that  "  where  a 
small  landowner,  who  has  won  a  scanty 
yield  from  his  stony  fields,  is  enabled  to 
get  an  additional  rent  in  excess  of  the 
annual  yield  of  the  land  by  permitting  the 
erection  of  a  huge  advertising  board,"  he 
is  entitled  to  compensation  for  its  re- 
moval. Reply  was  made  that  "  employ- 
ment of  the  surface  of  the  land  for  a 
purpose  so  far  removed  from  its  common 
and  ordinary  use  "  does  not  constitute  a 
proper  case  for  compensation.  It  was 
proposed  **  to  do  no  more  than  to  extend 
accepted  legal  principles  "^for  example, 
"  large  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of 
landed  property,  in  the  form  especially 
of  building  regulations,"  dating  back  to 
1850 — "so  as  to  bring  within  the  scope 
of  public  regulation  both  the  protection 
of  the  aesthetic  taste  and  the  -preservation 
of  landscape  beauties."  This  view  was 
accepted  by  all  but  one  of  the  fourteen 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  bill 
substantially  as  rep>orted  passed  both 
Houses  with  apparently  little,  if  any, 
opposition.  As  "A  -  Beautiful  World  " 
says  of  the  law,  it  is  "  elastic,"  giving  a 
remedy  where  there  is  a  grievance,  but 
not  interfering  with  advertising  generally ; 
it  is  not  "  arbitrary,"  since  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  different  classes  of 
advertisements,  "  disfiguring  effect  being 
the  sole  criterion ;"  it  is  based  on  the 
right  view  of  public  policy,  recognizing 
legally  the  equitable  interest  of  all  who 
love  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  exam- 
ple set  by  Prussia  has  been  followed  by 
the  Hessian  Legislature,  which  has  in- 
cluded similar  provisions  in  a  statute  for 
the  protection  of  public  monuments. 


The  Work  of  Scapa 


This  issue  of  "  A  Beau* 
tiful  World,"  the  first 
in  three  years,  reviews  at  length  what 
has  been  done  by  Scapa  in  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence.     Of    matters    of 
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general  interest  in  this  record,  not  pre- 
viously noted  in  The  Outlook,  these  may 
be  mentioned :  The  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  special  powers  to  regulate  ex- 
posed advertising  (similar  to  the  powers 
jgp^anted  to  Edinburgh  and  Dover)  by 
some  twenty  corporations  and  district 
councils  ;  the  promise  of  the  Government 
to  make  official  inquiry  into  the  practice 
of  other  countries  regarding  the  taxation 
of  exposed  advertising  and  its  regulation ; 
the  passage  of  an  act  enabling  local 
bodies  to  levy  rates  on  spaces  and  prem- 
ises used  for  advertising  display,  a  power 
effectively  invoked  in  some  localities  to 
diminish  the  volume  of  such  advertising ; 
a  conference  between  representatives  of 
Scapa  and  a  committee  of  bill-posting 
interests  to  reach,  if  possible,  some 
friendly  agreement  as  to  regulation — an 
incident,  though  the  conference  failed  of 
immediate  result,  which  illustrates  the  new 
place  accorded  Scapa  as  representing, 
not  a  fad,  but  a  practical  reform;  the 
founding  of  "John  Evelyn  Clubs"  as 
educative  centers  "for  the  defense  and 
promotion  of  picturesque  amenities,  and 
for  developing  and  fostering  the  taste  for 
nature  and  for  grace  in  the  aspect  of 
every-day  scenes."  "  A  Beautiful  World  " 
also  devotes'  large  space  to  the  report  of 
a  commission  apj)ointed  by  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, and  referred  to  the  Council  of  State, 
demanding  the  protection  of  "  our  dearest 
national  inheritance,  the  beauty  of  our 
country,"  from  advertising  disfigurement. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
a  quite  general  protest  against  the  con- 
struction of  mountain  railroads  in  the 
Alps,  and  especially  against  the  railroad 
now  slowly  creeping  up  the  Jungfrau. 
The  London  "  Graphic  "  comments :  "  The 
Wengem  Alp,  once  sacred  to  the  beauti- 
ful blue  gentian,  is  speckled  with  the 
shells  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  rows  of  ladies 
read  penny  society  papers  at  the  edge  of 
the  Eiger  glacier,  and  at  the  Sheideck  a 
gramophone  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
•  Ranz  des  Vaches.'  " 

The  religious  census  of 
Rciigfou.  cewu.  London  compiled  by  the 

London  "  Daily  News  " 
has  just  been  completed,  and  its  statistics 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  census  was 
taken  by  six  hundred  men,  and  involved 


the  work  of  six  months.  No  enumeration 
was  taken  on  such  special  Sundays  as 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsunday,  when 
the  churches  would  be  likely  to  be  crowd- 
ed. According  to  the  report,  the  ratio  of 
church-goers  is  about  one  in  4,45,  but  as 
about  a  third  of  them  are  popularly  known 
as  "  twicers,"  or  those  who  attend  a  place 
of  worship  twice  a  Sunday,  the  total  num- 
ber of  attendants  must  be  reduced  by  so 
much.  Hence  the  ratio  becomes  one  in 
5.25,  or  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. As  to  proportions  between  the 
churches,  the  Eistablished  Church  of  Eng- 
land heads  the  list,  followed  very  closely 
by  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  long  way 
off  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the 
Nonconformist  bodies,  the  largest  are 
the  Baptist  and  Congregational,  each  of 
which  contributes  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total,  while  the  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians together  contribute  more  than 
another  fourth.  The  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Established  Church  are  the  only 
two  communions  represented  in  every 
borough.  In  connection  with  this  census 
the  "  Daily  News  "  prints  some  interesting 
conclusions  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  enumerators,  who  believes  the  princi- 
pal lesson  of  his  work  to  be  that  the  power 
of  preaching  is  undiminished.  "  Wher- 
ever there  is  the  right  man  in  the  pulpit, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  empty  pews.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  right  man  be  a 
genius,  or  anything  approaching  a  genius. 
He  may  be  in  many  particulars  an  *  extraor- 
dinarily ordinary '  man  so  long  as  he  pos- 
sesses strong  convictions,  keen  sympathies, 
and  a  magnetic  personality."  Secondly, 
if  the  so-called  working  classes  and  the 
classes  below  the  working  classes  are  to 
be  brought  inside  a  place  of  worship, 
future  buildings  must  be  the  antithesis  of 
what  they  are  at  present;  especially  must 
pews,  with  their  attendant  rents  and  pro- 
prietary rights,  be  abolished.  But  even 
where  men  and  methods  are  alike  admira- 
ble, many  people,  either  from  hostility  or 
apathy,  remain  untouched.  In  order  to 
reach  these  there  must  be  more  open-air 
preaching.  Finally,  the  superintendent 
sensibly  says,  the  Gospel  preached  must 
cover  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

If  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
due  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  worth  of  an 
individual  soul  and  its  personal  responsibility, 
the  revival  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
due  to  the  discovery  of  the  worth  of  tne  whole 
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man  and  the  responsibility  of  the  community. 
Our  forefathers  were  content  with  the  heaven 
after  death  ;  we  demand  a  heaven  here.  They 
regarded  themselves  as  pilgrims  with  no  con- 
tinuing city,  "  mere  desert-land  sojourners ;" 
we  are  determined  that  this  metropolis  sbaJl 
become  the  City  of  God. 

While  other  causes  may  contribute  to  the 
apathy  or  hostility  of  nearly  five-sixths  of 
London's  population  as  r^;ards  church- 
going,  the  deductions  just  mentioned  are 
among  the  most  important  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
they  apply  to  New  York  City  and  to  other 
large  communities  as  well  as  to  the  great- 
est city  in  the  world. 


While  our  frontier  courts 
'^"'forT.:^?*""'  no  longer  return  the  ver-. 

diet  "Not  guilty  if  you 
leave  the  State,"  many  of  our  charitable 
societies  continue  to  return  the  verdict 
"  Worthy  of  aid  if  you  leave  the  town." 
Tramping  in  America  has  been  practi- 
cally subsidized  by  the  readiness  of  local 
boards  to  get  rid  of  tramps  by  paying 
their  railroad  fares  to  the  point  where 
work  is  said  to  be  awaiting  them,  or  at 
least  to  the  next  station  along  the  route. 
Like  all  mean  ways  of  helping  ourselves 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors,  this  one 
has  reacted  upon  those  using  it.  Cities 
that  have  been  made  the  dumping-grounds 
for  the  tramps  visiting  their  neighbors 
have  retaliated  upon  their  neighbors,  and 
in  the  end  every  city  has  had  more  tramps 
than  if  tramping  had  never  been  subsi- 
dized>  and  the  whole  cost  of  transporting 
tramps  from  one  city  to  another  has  been 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  cities  con- 
cerned. Last  year  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  took 
hold  of  the  abuse,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, with  Charles  F.  Weller,  of  Wash- 
ington, as  chairman,  to  formulate  a  plan 
by  which  the  evil  could  be  remedied. 
This  committee  sensibly  utilized  a  plan 
which  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities  has  already  used  successfully  for 
two  years,  and,  after  wide  correspondence 
with  competent  advisers,  has  amended 
it  as  conditions  seemed  to  require,  and 
now  submitted  it  to  the  charitable  bureaus 
of  the  country,  public  and  private,  for 
adoption.  It  becomes  binding  upon  the 
signers  when  adopted  by  the  officers  of 
one  hundred  such  bureaus.     It  provides 


that  the  signers  shall  not  forward  appli- 
cants for  charity  to  other  cities  without 
first  consulting  the  charity  bureaus  in 
those  cities,  and  learning  that  the  appli- 
cant's condition  promises  to  be  materially 
improved  by  transporting  him,  or  that  he 
has  a  legal  residence  in  the  place  to  which 
he  desires  to  be  sent.  The  signers  further 
agree  not  to  furnish  any  transportation  to 
applicants  unless  they  furnish  through 
transportation  either  to  the  place  where 
the  applicant  rightfully  asks  to  be  sent  or 
to  the  place  where  his  charitable  trans- 
portation originated.  In  no  case  is  the 
applicant  to  be  "  passed  along  "  to  another 
community  which  has  no  adequate  respon- 
sibility for  him.  The  committee  has  pre- 
pared an  admirable  telegraphic  code  by 
which  all  ordinary  questions  can  be  asked 
and  answered  in  a  few  words.  The  plan 
is  so  well  matured  and  the  need  for  its 
adoption  so  evident  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  acclamation  by  the  charity 
bureaus  of  the  country. 


Forestry  and  Railways 


The  Bureau  of  For- 


estry in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  accomplish- 
ing an  amount  of  practical  good  which 
has  not  received  the  public  attention  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau  is  giving  advice  to  individuals, 
associations,  and  communities  concerning 
the  various  departments  of  forestry.  An 
interesting  application  recently  came  to 
the  Bureau  from  certain  railways  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  securing  new  ties,  a 
problem  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  of 
solution  as  the  long-leafed  pine  lumber 
grows  scarcer.  Yet  over  a  hundred  mill- 
ion ties  must  be  used  annually  merely  to 
replace  those  no  longer  serviceable,  with- 
out counting  those  necessary  for  new 
construction.  The  reply  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  was  that  cheaper  woods  than 
long-leafed  pine  should  be  used — for 
instance,  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  To 
the  complaint  that  these  timbers  rot 
quickly  the  Bureau  showed  that  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  TEst  in  France  has 
succeeded  ip  making  beech  ties  last  over 
thirty  years  by  simply  impregnating  them 
with  tar  oil  But  the  advice  from  the 
Bureau  did  not  stop  at  this  point ;  it  sug- 
gested that  railways  should  themselves 
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engage  in  practical  forestry  by  acquiring 
large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  timber ; 
they  would  thus  be  assured  of  a  steady 
supply  of  ties.  Following  this  advice, 
the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads 
are  studying  the  woodlands  along  their 
routes  with  a  view  to  determining  where 
timber-farming  may  be  carried  on  most 
advantageously.  Of  course  the  system 
advocated  by  the  Bureau  is  that  which 
exists  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  namely, 
the  cutting  only  of  those  trees  which  will 
afford  a  maximum  of  the  kind  of  timber 
required,  the  small  trees  developing  in 
their  turn,  and  the  cut-over  land  being 
gradually  reforested  by  the  planting  of 
new  trees.  In  those  countries,  for  every 
tree  cut  a  new  one  must  be  planted.  P>om 
^  the  standpoint  of  National  wealth,  no  eco- 
nomic problem  before  the  American  people 
is  at  once  so  important  or  so  interesting 
just  now  as  is  that  of  forestry.  The  work 
of  the  Bureau  at  Washington  can  hardly 
be  commended  too  highly.  It  has  brought 
the  question  before  the  people  in  such  a 
way  as  to  appeal  both  to  the  head  and  to 
the  pocketbook — in  other  words,  to  theory 


V 


and  practice. 


A  School  of  joum.ii.m  Columbia  University 
IS  to  have  a  School 
of  Journalism,  related  to  the  general  edu- 
cational work  of  the  University  precisely 
as  is  its  school  of  law  or  of  medicine. 
This  is  absolutely  a  new  thing  in  the  field 
of  education ;  there  have  been  courses  of 
lectures  on  journalism  in  colleges,  and 
private  institutions  have  taught  or  at- 
tempted to  teach  the  art,  but  the  system- 
atic training  for  newspaper  work  in  a  fully 
equipped  institution  established  solely  for 
that  purpose  is  a  novel  undertaking,  and 
may  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  educational  experiments  of 
our  time.  The  founder  of  the  school  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York 
"World;"  and  his  generous  gift  of 
$2,000,000  will  certainly  put  the  school 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  make  it 
practicable  to  form  and  carry  out  thor- 
ough and  extensive  plans.  JThe  sum  of 
$500,000  is  to  go  for  the  building,  to  be 
erected  at  once ;  the  rest  will  endow 
adequately  the  professorships  ;  the  course 
is  to  be   two  years ;    it   is   hoped   that 


the  school  will  be  ready  for  work  in 
about  a  year's  time.  In  addition  to  the 
oversight  and  direction  from  Columbia 
University  which  the  School  of  Journalism 
will  have  in  common  with  other  organic 
branches  of  Columbia,  its  management 
will  be  under  the  counsel  of  an  advisory 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  donor.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  has  already  obtained  the  consent 
to  serve  on  this  board  of  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia,  the  Hou.  John  Hay,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  the  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  Mr.  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Mr.  St. 
Clair  McKelway,  and  General  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  of  Boston,  while  President  £liot, 
of  Harvard,  although  unable  to  serve  on 
the  board,  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  give  the  institution  suggestions  and 
advice  and  has  approved  the  general  plan. 
The  personnel  of  the  advisory  board,  so 
far  as  announced,  must  give  the  public 
confidence  that  the  school  will  be  carried 
on  in  a  dignified  and  intelligent  manner ; 
it  is  constituted,  as  will  be  noticed, 
almost  equally  of  experienced  newspaper 
editors  and  of  men  recognized  as  of  a 
foremost  rank  in  public  life  and  states- 
manship. President  Butler's  announce- 
ment of  the  munificent  endowment  points 
out  that  a  new  academic  field  is  entered 
upon  and  that  the  donor's  aim,  long  in 
contemplation,  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  in  a  great  university 
both  theoretical  and  practical  training 
for  journalism,  or,  in  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
phrase,  to  found  courses  of  study  that 
will  for  this  profession  be  equivalent  to 
what  other  professional  schools  supply 
for  other  professions.  President  Eliot 
has  submitted  an  excellent  tentative  out- 
line for  the  course  of  study;  its  main 
divisions  include  newspaper  administra- 
tion, newspaper  manufacture,  the  law  of 
journalism,  the  ethics  of  journalism,  the 
history  of  journalism,  and  the  literary 
form  of  newspapers ;  while  history,  politi- 
cal science,  and  English  will  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  press.  It  is  often  said  that 
a  good  newspaper  man  cannot  be  made 
by  teaching,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor  cannot  be  made  solely 
by  teaching;  in  every  profession  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  in  actual  work  must 
follow  the  study  of  theory.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  of  two  men  entering  upon 
newspaper  work,  one  who  has  had  the 
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advantage  of  such  a  course  as  Dr.  Eliot 
has  outlined  would  have  a  great  superiority 
over  one  of  equal  ability  who  depended 
solely  on  his  native  cleverness  and  adapt- 
ability. That  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  will  in  time  have  a  perceptible 
influence  on  the  press  of  the  country  as 
regards  dignity,  breadth  of  view,  and 
thoroughness  of  method  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 


The  Making  of  Americans 

In  the  discussion  aroused  by  the 
attempt  of  the  United  States  to  control 
and  educate  dependent  peoples  in  distant 
islands  the  fact  has  generally  been  over- 
looked that  there  is  an  undertaking  of 
the  same  nature  in  controlling  and  edu-  - 
eating  the  mass  of  immigrants  that  pour 
into  the  States  themselves.  To  say,  as  we 
are  saying  or  ought  to  say,  to  Italians  or 
Hungarians  or  Russian  Jews  who  are  here 
in  America,  You  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  until  you 
give  evidence  of  your  fitness  to  meet  its 
obligations,  and  in  the  meantime  you  shall 
not  govern  yourselves,  we  shall  govern 
you,  is  to  set  ourselves  a  problem  no  less 
complicated  and  difficult  of  solution,  but 
no  less  inevitable,  than  that  which  we  have 
set  for  ourselves  in  the  Philippines  or 
Porto  Rico.  Indeed,  the  situation  in  those 
islands  is  4n  many  respects  less  serious 
than  that  which  exists  within  the  United 
States  itself.  There  the  dependent  people 
are  isolated,  here  they  are  mingling  with 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  There  the 
disturbance  that  is  bound  to  occur  in  the 
process  of  control  and  education  extends 
only  indirectly  to  the  Nation  at  large  ; 
here  every  disturbance  affects  very  di- 
rectly and  appreciably  the  whole  Ameri- 
can  population.  The  gradations  are  easy 
from  ignorance  and  violence  in  a  horde 
of  un-Americanized  aliens  to  political 
corruption  throughout  the  whole  political 
body ;  and  political  corruption  means  the 
decay  of  republican  institutions.  The 
Outlook  has  faith  enough  in  the  American 
form  of  government  to  believe  that  it  is 
capable  of  solving  the  problem  involved 
not  only  in  the  extension  of  territory,  but 
also  in  the  increase  of  immigration.  The 
problem,  however,  will  not  solve  itself. 

There  are  two  factors  in  this  problem. 


They  may  be  stated  in  two  questions: 
(1)  What  shall  the  Nation  do  to  regulate 
the  incoming  stream  of  immigrants?  (2) 
What  shall  the  Nation  do  to  make  those 
who  are  already  here  contribute  to  its  own 
best  life  ? 

I.  The  present  stream  of  immigrants 
is  very  different  in  composition,  as  The 
Outlook  has  already  pointed  out  in  the 
issue  for  August  1,  from  that  which  was 
entering  American  ports  twenty  years 
ago.  Then  the  immigrants  were  not  very 
different  in  race  and  historical  environ- 
ment from  those  who  originally  peopled 
the  United  States.  Celts  and  Celto-Saxons 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  from  Scandinavia,  and 
Teutons  from  Germany  are  all  racially 
allied.  These  were  all  elements  that 
entered  into  the  making  of  the  English 
race.  These  elements  were,  two  decades 
ago,  simply  uniting  again  in  remaking  the 
American  people.  Now,  however,  it  is 
a  people  almost  wholly  alien  in  race  and 
language  that  is  being  fused  with  the 
population  of  America.  Now  it  is  not 
northern  but  southern  Europe,  and 
southern  Italy  at  that,  not  Celts  and 
Teutons,  but  Slavs  and  Semites,  that  are 
sending  in  their  hordes.  These  people 
bring  with  them  no  high  standard  of 
living;  they  bring  with  them  no  concep- 
tion of  popular  government,  not  even  one 
so  rudimentary  as  that  which  the  bar- 
barian invaders  of  England  possessed. 
The  other  day  a  colony  of  these  immi- 
grants was  discovered  contentedly  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  filth  that  dripped 
from  the  garbage-dumps  of  New  York. 
Every  day  there  are  occurrences  that 
show  the  easy  acquiescence  of  these 
immigrants  in  the  padrone  system,  a 
petty  tyranny  that  is  too  ignoble  to  be 
classed  among  forms  of  government. 
Even  as  they  are,  if  they  were  impelled 
to  come  to  America  by  their  aspirations 
after  something  better  than  they  have 
in  the  Old  World,  though  their  aspi- 
rations were  crudely  materialistic,  they 
ought  to  find  at  least  discriminating  wel 
come.  But  it  is  plain  that  they  come 
almost  involuntarily.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to 
say  they  do  not  come,  they  are  imported. 
The  steamship  companies  find  that  men 
and  women  make  as  profitable  freight  as 
any  other  goods.  To  drum  up  trade  they 
are  employing  agents  to  send  men  and 
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women  to  these  shores.  According  to 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Marcus  Braun,  the 
confidential  agent  in  Europe  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  these  companies  pay 
peasants  and  peddlers,  school-teachers  and 
postmasters,  village  notaries  and  even 
priests,  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  Poland,  and 
elsewhere,  to  recruit  immigrants  from 
among  the  most  ignorant,  destitute,  and 
degraded  of  the  people.  Employers  of 
labor  in  this  country,  according  to  accounts 
given  of  Mr.  Braun's  reports,  are  joining 
in  defiance  of  the  law  with  the  steamship 
companies  in  this  importation  of  men 
like  chattels.  Immigration  thus  stimu- 
lated and  conducted  is  not  the  sort  of 
immigration  this  country  can  be  expected 
to  tolerate.  The  Outlook  has  never  advo- 
cated and  does  not  now  intend  to  advo- 
cate the  shutting  of  "  the  door  of  hope  " 
against  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  but 
it  does  most  urgently  advocate  the  shut- 
ting of  the  door  of  privilege  against  the 
greed  and  \inscrupulousness  of  those  who 
would  traffic  in  human  beings  without 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
much  less  to  the  ordinary  promptings  of 
humanity. 

There  needs  to  be  a  very  vigorous  and 
widespread  public  sentiment  aroused 
against  this  wholesale  ccmmerce  in  men, 
women,  and  children.  If  the  economic 
and  political  welfare  of  this  country  is  to 
be  preserved,  the  people  themselves  must 
preserve  it.  They  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  call  for  a  curtailment,  and  if  possible  a 
total  prevention,  of  this  cattle  business. 
For  this  there  must  be  more  effectual 
laws. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  bill 
requiring  an  educational  test  was  held  up 
by  filibustering  in  regard  to  the  Statehood 
Bill.  This  test  ought  to  be  enacted.  It 
is  hopeless  to  make  Americans  out  of  the 
class  of  immigrants  who  are  now  entering 
the  United  States,  unless  they  are  proved 
to  be  intellectually  capable  of  understand- 
ing American  institutions.  The  only  way 
by  which  this  may  be  done  is  by  an 
examination  that  will  satisfy  the  immigrant 
officers  that  the  applicants  for  admission 
have  received  some  education. 

Before  the  new  law  was  passed  last 
March,  consuls  in  foreign  ports  had  power 
to  scrutinize  the  list  of  immigrants  leaving 
those  ports.  Thus  precaution  was  taken 
against  allowing  undesirable  immigrants 


even  to  start  on  their  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  By  the  new  law  the  consuls 
were  deprived  of  this  power.  Why  ?  A 
stone  does  not  roll  of  itself  up  hill.  The 
steamship  companies  found  it  not  only 
irksome  to  pay  the  dollar  for  each  list 
submitted  to  a  consul,  but  disagreeable 
to  be  obliged  to  accept  his  rejections  of 
those  immigrants  who,  because  they  were 
superannuated  or  paupers  or  contract 
laborers  or  exposed  to  disease,  deserved 
to  be  excluded.  The  companies,  more- 
over, did  not  enjoy  having  their  steerage 
quarters  supervised.  So  the  law  was 
changed,  and  now  the  steamship  companies 
dump  their  human  freight  before  inspectors 
in  American  ports  who  have  no  such 
means  of  knowing  about  the  people  as 
an  official  in  the  port  of  departure  would 
» have.  Whether  the  former  provision  was 
the  best  that  can  be  devised  we  do  not 
undertake  to  say ;  but  in  some  way  the 
power  to  examine  and  reject  immigrants 
before  they  embark  for  America  should 
be  restored.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
the  steamship  companies  from  grubbing 
after  the  most  degraded  human  creatures 
of  Europe  is  to  make  that  part  of  their 
business  unprofitable. 

II.  Whatever  may  be  the  safeguards, 
however,  which  we  may  adopt  in  the 
future,  we  have  already  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  aliens  in  this  country  who  are 
strangers  to  our  laws,  our  customs,  our 
language,  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  life. 
Like  all  strangers,  they  huddle  together 
in  communities  of  their  own.  They  not 
only  speak,  but  they  think  and  live,  in 
Italian,  Slavonic,  Yiddish.  They  dig 
American  ditches,  they  mine  American 
coal,  they  cut  American  garments,  but 
they  no  more  become  Americans  thereby 
than  a  cow  becomes  an  American  because 
she  eats  American  grass.  What  shall  we 
do  with  them  ? 

The  chief  thing  to  do  is  to  believe  in 
them.  They  are  not  all  living  under  the 
garbage-dumps.  Go  into  an  Italian  tene- 
ment and  see  there  more  courtesy  than 
exists  in  many  a  New  England  village. 
Go  among  the  Slavic  population  of  a 
mining  town  and  find  there  virtue  that 
would  shame  many  an  indigenous  Ameri* 
can  community  near  by.  Go  among  the 
poor  Jews  of  New  York  and  find  there 
more  family  loyalty  than  in  most  homes 
on    Fifth    Avenue.     This    Italian,    this 
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Slovak,  this  jew,  is  different  from  the 
Yankee.  Suppose  he  does  not  become  a 
Yankee  all  at  once,  is  that  any  ground 
for  contempt  or  fear  of  him  ?  Is  not  a 
character  that  is  a  bit  firmer  than  wax 
worthy  of  respect  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat 
vainglorious  in  us  to  imagine  that  all  good 
will  come  to  him  only  as  he  becomes  like 
us?  Is  it  wholly  preposterous  to  fancy 
that  in  return  for  what  we  give  him  he 
has  something  to  give  us  ?  Is  American 
civilization  to  be  measured  wholly  by 
wages  and  votes  ?  Cannot  America  get 
other  profit  than  that  which  can  be 
described  as  economic  or  political  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  may  expect  something 
from  races  that  have  created  the  art  of 
Italy  and  the  wild  music  of  Hungary  and 
Poland.  Down  in  the  foreign  quarters  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  there  is  more 
evidence  of  sheer  delight  in  the  beautiful 
than  can  be  discovered  in  all  the  annals 
of  conscientious  New  England.  The 
evidence  may  be  only  in  a  fiddle,  a  bit  of 
colored  cloth,  a  little  puppet  show,  but 
that,  to  use  Carlyle's  expression,  "as  com- 
pared with  flat  Nothing,  is  something  very 
considerable."  It  is  of  first  importance 
to  make  sure  that  only  those  be  admitted 
to  this  country  who  have  aspirations  for 
economic  and  political  freedom;  but  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  these  same 
incoming  aliens  have  other  aspirations — 
or  perhaps,  more  exactly,  instincts-^which 
we  of  well-to-do  America,  too  commonly 
ignoring  them,  might  cultivate  to  our  own 
advantage  as  well  as  to  theirs. 


A  Victory  for  Conciliation 

While  capital  in  some  of  the  textile 
industries  and  laborers  in  some  of  the 
building  trades  are  rejecting  arbitration 
because  they  think  they  can  secure  by 
conflict  better  terms  than  impartial  arbi- 
trators would  accord  them,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  is 
making  steady  advance  and  that  in  every 
part  of  the  country  public  sentiment  is 
pressing  more  and  more  strongly  upon 
both  parties  to  industrial  disputes  to  sub- 
mit their  differences  to  a  fair  tribunal. 
The  latest  victory  for  this  principle  is  in  the 
Southwestern  coal  mining  region,  where 
the  agreement  reached  covers  all  the  mines 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 


ritory, and  Kansas.  This  great  mining  dis- 
trict has  not  received  froYn  the  press  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  attention  given  to 
the  anthracite  fields,  but  it  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  rival  them  in  importance.  About 
fifty  thousand  miners  are  already  em- 
ployed in  it 

As  in  other  sections,  the  miners'  union 
in  the  Southwest  passed  through  the  crude 
experimental  stage  when  its  combative 
spirit  was  out  of  proportion  to  its  strength, 
and  when  this  spirit  in  the  union  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  same  spirit  among  the 
operators.  As  a  correspondent  in  the 
heart  of  the  region  writes  us :  "  The 
record  of  the  past  shows  that  operators 
met  in  secret  and  secluded  places  to  plan 
war  against  the  miners'  organization,  sub- 
scribing thousands  of  dollars  to  ship  in 
colored  miners  and  non-union  white  min- 
ers, and  thus  show  that  they  had  a  right 
to  run  their  business  as  they  pleased  and 
employ  whom  they  pleased.  The  miners, 
on  the  other  hand,  fought  for  their  organ- 
ization as  the  bear  fights  for  her  cub. 
They  denounced  the  mine-owners,  abused 
capitalists,  obstructed  every  movement  to 
operate  the  mines,  and  put  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  in  jeopardy.  This  year, 
after  long  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  satisfactory  to  both  parties." 

The  negotiations  took  place  during  a 
three  weeks'  inter-State  convention  of 
operators  and  miners  held  last  month  in 
Pillsbury,  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  new  mining  cities.  For  fully 
a  week  before  this  convention  me^,  sepa- 
rate meetings  of  operators  and  miners 
had  been  in  session  to  formulate  in  private 
the  policy  of  either  side.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  history  the  operators  were 
fully  represented  and  united,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  recognition  was  made 
of  the  miners'  union.  The  miners  were 
firm  in  their  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  improved  conditions.  These  demands 
were  chiefly  based  on  the  increased 
expense  of  their  living  and  the  more 
profitable  market  operators  have  for  their 
coal.  The  moving  and  guiding  spirit  in 
their  meetings  was  the  President  of  their 
National  organization,  John  Mitchell.  The 
operators  felt  that  they  could  do  business 
with  a  man  who  had  received  the  respect 
of  Eastern  operators  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  miners 
felt,  too,  that  their  cause  could  be  safely 
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intrusted  to  his  hands.  Their  retreat 
from  radical  and  unreasonable  demands  is 
due  to  his  generalship  and  sound  advice. 
Addressing  a  mass-meeting  of  miners, 
previous  to  the  joint  convention,  he  said : 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  Some  men 
who  own  the  mines  think  they  own  the  men 
loo.  And  some  miners  who  work  in  the  mines 
think  that  they  own  them.  Both  are  wrong. 
The  mines  belong  to  the  owners.  You  belong 
to  yourselves.  I  don't  believe  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  correct  wrongs  by  denouncing  some 
one  else.  I  don't  believe  in  denouncing  capital 
for  the  wrongs  of  labor.  I  don't  believe  that 
capital  is  altogether  to  blame  for  all  of  labor's 
wrongs.  None  of  us  are  poor  because  we 
want  to  be.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  would 
be  willing  to  accumulate  wealth  and  become  a 
capitalist  if  we  could  cfo  so  honorably.  So, 
instead  of  denouncing  those  who  have  money, 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  organize  our  forces 
to  cause  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  among 
those  who  produce.  .  .  .  It  is  claimed  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  prejudiced  that  trades-union- 
i.sm  should  be  abolished  because  it  depends 
upon  the  exercise  of  phvsical  force  to  make 
its  issue  successful.  If  J  believed  that  trades- 
unionism  depended  on  acts  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  to  be  successful,  I  would  abandon  it 
forthwith.  I  am  a  better  American  than  I 
am  a  trades-unionist,  and  1  would  not  stay 
with  a  movement  that  depended  on  lawless- 
ness. .  .  .  While  the  trades-unions  a.ik  the 
highest  possible  wages,  they  must  return  faith- 
ful service.  In  the  trades-union  and  in  the 
industrial  movement  men  have  obligations  as 
well  as  privileges.  We  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form. If  we  receive  good  pay,  we  must  give 
good  work. 

At  the  miners'  convention,  speaking  to 
the  delegates  representing  fifty  thousand 
miners,  Mr.  Mitchell  gave  similar  advice. 
He  appealed  to  them  to  meet  the  operators 
not  in  the  spirit  of  bluff  and  bravado,  but 
as  man  to  man,  and  talk  over  the  situation 
"  calmly,  temperately,  and  without  preju- 
dice or  passion."  When  a  resolution 
was  introduced  to  submit  to  the  local 
unions  for  their  adoption  the  joint  con- 
tract and  scale  of  wages  that  should  be 
agreed  upon,  it  was  promptly  tabled,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  right  **  to 
play  ping-pong "  with  a  contract  ac- 
cepted and  signed  by  the  operators.  In 
the  joint  convention  the  miners  were 
represented  by  their  best-informed  and 
fairest-minded  men,  who  presented  ably 
their  interests,  and  were  also  ready  to 
concede  to  the  operators  just  profits  on 
capital  invested.  The  operators  showed 
on  a  blackboard  the  cost  of  operating 
shafts,  and  the  average  cost  per  ton  to 


them.  The  miners  showed  to  a  cent  their 
average  wages  and  actual  earnings  after 
deducting  their  expenses.  After  a  most 
thorough  discussion,  the  whole  matter 
was  turned  over  to  special  committees 
which  wrestled  with  the  problem  a  whole 
week,  and  finally  settled  upon  a  contract 
and  scale  of  wages,  which  the  joint  con- 
vention adopted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in 
the  final  agreement  each  side  made  con- 
cessions for  which  its  members  had  been 
prepared  at  the  separate  sessions  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  joint  conferences  were 
constantly  reported.  At  the  end,  how- 
ever, each  side  vas  assured  that  it  had 
obtained  fairly  just  terms,  and  that  insist- 
ence on  better  terms  threatened  a  strike 
or  lockout,  sure  to  cost  far  more  during 
the  conflict  than  could  be  won  by  victory. 
The  public,  too,  has  gained  as  much  as 
either  side,  for,  no  matter  what  the  result  of 
a  labor  conflict,  the  public  is  sure  to  be  the 
loser  from  suspended  production,  inter- 
rupted trade,  and  advanced  prices.  There 
are  times  when  the  stronger  of  the  two 
parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  may  gain 
an  advantage  through  trial  by  combat. 
But  the  advantages  thus  secured  are  short- 
lived, for  the  imposition  of  unjust  terms  pro- 
vokes new  conflicts  until  justice  is  secured. 
To  the  public,  however,  there  is  never 
any  advantage,  however  temporary,  from 
industrial  war,  and  every  one  who  is — as 
Mr.  Mitchell  might  phrase  it — a  citizen 
first,  and  a  trades-unionist  or  a  stockholder 
second,  is  bound  to  support  the  methods 
of  peace.  The  great  victory  for  concilia- 
tion in  the  Southwest  brightens  the  hope 
for  similar  victories  in  every  part  of  the 
land. 


An  Old  Lesson 

Years  ago  Mrs.  Jackson,  writing  under 
the  familiar  initials  "  H.  H.,"  published  in 
The  Outlook  an  article  on  a  lost  map,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  A  dis 
tinguished  officer  during  the  Civil  War 
had  been  charged  with  grave  misconduct 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  defended  him- 
self by  a  very  straightforward  statement, 
which  was  unsupported  by  proof,  and  for 
many  years  he  suffered  greatly  in  reputa- 
tion and  still  more,  no  doubt,  in  his  own 
sense  of  injustice  ;  for,  after  a  long  period 
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of  time,  a  plan  of  the  battle  was  discov- 
ered which  confirmed  in  every  respect  his 
own  statement  of  his  plans  and  actions  on 
the  momentous  day.  From  this  striking 
incident  Mrs.  Jackson  drew  the  lesson  of 
holding  the  mind  in  suspense,  of  postpon- 
ing the  judgment,  of  patience  and  charity 
in  passing  judgment  upon  others,  so  con- 
stantly needed  to  be  learned  by  men  and 
women  of  all  classes. 

There  is  no  more  tragic  aspect  of  life 
than  the  waste  of  energy,  the  loss  of 
power,  the  breaking  of  influence,  and  the 
breaking  of  hearts,  which  are  the  results 
of  hasty  and  inaccurate  judgments  of  all 
kinds.  Men  are  constantly  ridiculed  or 
denounced  for  reports  of  speeches  or  news- 
paper statements  of  opinions  which  the 
critics  and  judges  do  not  so  much  as  take 
the  trouble  to  verify.  Misrepresentations 
of  this  kind  often  fly  undisputed  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  leaving  a  perma- 
nent erroneous  impression  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  people.  The  discussion 
of  the  day,  both  oral  and  written,  in  con- 
versation, in  newspapers,  in  magazines, 
in  every  conceivable  form  of  publication, 
is  full  of  misrepresentation,  incorrect  quo- 
tations, and  misstatements,  not  always  by 
any  means  the  result  of  malicious  inten- 
tion, but  the  product  of  a  careless,  slovenly, 
and  morally  inexcusable  attitude  of  mind. 

All  right-minded  men  and  women  owe 
it  to  themselves,  to  their  neighbors,  and  to 
the  well-being  of  society  to  protect  their 
fellows  against  this  kind  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. No  charge  against  a  man  ought 
ever  to  be  repeated  unless  it  is  advanced 
upon  serious  grounds  by  respectable  peo- 
ple. Not  long  ago  several  leading  journals 
united  in  publishing  a  story  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  foremost  Americans  of  the  day 
which,  if  true,  would  have  stamped  him 
as  a  scoundrel.  That  story  has  been 
retracted,  and  the  inferences  from  it  dis- 
avowed ;  but  meanwhile  it  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  failed  to  see  the  disavowal,  or 
forget  that  it  has  been  made,  and  a  per- 
manent injustice  has  been  done  to  an 
upright  public  servant.  It  is  one  thing 
to  criticise  fearlessly  and  sharply  a  public 
man's  failure  to  do  his  duty;  it  is  another 
thing  to  make  charges  affecting  his  per- 
sonal character.  Such  charges  ought 
never  to  be  made,  or  to  be  repeated, 
except  on  good  authority. 


No  man  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  an  opinion  unless  it  is  definitely 
known  that  he  entertains  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  A  newspaper  report  of  a 
speech  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  serious  criticism  unless  the  person 
who  has  been  reported  is  first  consulted. 
Grave  injustice  has  often  been  done  by 
taking  careless  and  inaccurate  reports  as 
if  they  were  authoritative  statements  of 
opinion. 

No  story  of  any  kind  against  a  man  or 
woman  which  is  being  hawked  about 
through  small  communities,  or  in  larger 
circles  in  larger  communities,  ought  ever 
to  be  passed  on  except  with  a. full  sense 
of  responsibility.  That  is  to  say,  every 
man  who  repeats  a  story  affecting  another 
person's  character  ought  to  understand 
that  by  that  repetition  he  has  made  him- 
self responsible  for  the  charge.  Instead 
of  pulling  people  down  morally  and  break- 
ing their  influence,  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  build  them  up  and  to  conserve  their 
influence.  There  is  no  more  heinous 
offense  against  a  community  than  the 
wasting  of  its  moral  capital ;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  happens  when  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  is 
assailed.  To  attack  such  a  reputation,  to 
smirch  it,  or  belittle  it,  is  not  only  a  grave 
offense  against  the  person,  but  is  a  waste 
of  the  moral  capital  of  the  community  in 
which  that  person  lives. 

No  rational  man  or  woman  expresses 
an  opinion  about  any  scientific  matter 
unless  that  matter  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  intelligent  study  and  some 
familiarity  with  the  facts  has  been  se- 
cured ;  but*  in  the  gravest  questions 
affecting  character,  men  and  women  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  opinions  on  the 
slightest  possible  basis  of  knowledge ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  the  gravest  wrongs 
are  committed  and  the  heaviest  sorrows 
inflicted  by  mental  slovenliness  and  moral 
obtuseness.  The  sensitive  and  high- 
minded  suffer  as  much  from  the  stupidity 
of  the  obtuse  as  from  the  malice  of  the 
keen-witted.  Most  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, eight-tenths  of  all  the  personal  criti- 
cism, and  the  great  mass  of  miscellaneous 
misinformation  which  floats  about  in  every 
community,  are  set  in  motion  and  kept  in 
motion  by  people  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  no  weight  because  they  never 
take  the  trouble  to  base   them  on  facts. 
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Responsibility  for  the  tongue  is  constantly 
evaded,  but  no  man  can  escape  it ;  and 
there  are  heedless  men  and  women  in 
every  community  who  are  walking  straight 
on  to  a  day  of  reckoning,  the  terrors  of 
which  will  not  come  out  of  any  external 
punishment,  but  from  the  consciousness 
of  irreparable  wrongs  committed  carelessly 
and  stupidly,  without  even  the  palliation 
of  temptation. 


What  is  it  to  Accept  Christ  ? 

If  accepting  Christ  means  simply  obeying 
his  instructions  and  following  his  teaching, 
how  does  this  differ  from  salvation  by  works? 
What  place  does  it  leave  for  regeneration  ? 
What  for  atonement  ?  What  for  the  value  of 
his  sufferings  and  death  ? 

To  accept  Christ  is  to  accept  his  life, 
his  love,  his  service,  to  accept  his  pardon 
and  his  forgiveness,  to  accept  his  cross 
and  his  power.  It  is  to  accept  this  simply, 
naturally,  to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift,  pay- 
ing nothing  for  it  And  then,  because  we 
honor  him  and  love  him,  to  follow  him, 
and  try  to  do  his  work  in  his  way.  Sal- 
vation by  work  means  that  he  saves  us 
because  we  work  for  him.  Salvation  by 
faith  means  that  we  work  for  him  because 
he  has  saved  us.  In  the  one  case  we  pay 
him  for  his  gift,  and  it  is  not  a  gift  but  a 
purchase.  In  the  other  case  we  accept 
his  gift,  and  then  show  our  gratitude  by 
the  service  we  render.  If  we  try  to  buy 
peace  and  joy  by  working  for  them,  we 
make  a  mistake.  If  we  try  to  buy  them 
by  regarding  our  experience  as  a  condition 
of  getting  them,  we  make  a  mistake.  We 
are  to  take  God's  gifts  as  we  take  the  sun- 
light and  the  air,  and  we  are  to  live  in  his 
grace  just  as  we  live  in  the  sunlight  and 
the  air. 

Regeneration  is  new  birth,  new  life. 
We  cannot  recreate  ourselves.  The  birth 
from  above  must  come  from  above,  not  from 
us.  All  our  thinking,  our  studying,  our 
resolving,  can  do  nothing  toward  recre- 
ating ourselves.  We  are  to  leave  all  ques- 
tions of  new  birth  to  God,  and  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  them.  We  are  just  to 
take  his  gift  of  life,  and  then  live  naturally 
and  simply  because  he  has  given  that  gift 
to  us. 

Atonement  is  at-one-ment  It  is  recon- 
ciliation with  God  ;  it  is  being  at  one  with 
him.    It  has  cost  God  something  to  make 


this  atonement  possible.  That  cost  is 
represented  to  us  by  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  He  has  done  all  that 
he  can  do  to  be  at  one  with  us,  by  coming 
into  our  life,  sharing  our  sorrows,  bearing 
our  burdens,  entering  into  our  sins.  It 
remains  simply  for  us  to  be  at  one  with 
him,  to  make  his  will  our  will,  by  taking 
the  gift  which  he  freely  bestows  upon 
us,  by  making  his  will  our  will,  and  by 
living  the  life  which  through  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  he  has  interpreted  to  us. 
This  is  salvation,  taking  the  gift  of  life 
from  God,  and  then  living  it  naturally, 
simply.  Salvation,  then,  does  not  come 
by  work ;  it  is  not  given  to  us  as  wages 
because  we  have  paid  for  it  by  service. 
It  does  not  come  by  seeking  or  following 
after  it,  or  trying  to  get  it  It  comes  by 
the  faith  which  desires  it  and  accepts  it, 
the  faith  which  works  by  love,  that  is,  the 
faith  which  is  shown  in  the  obedience  of 
love,  by  doing  the  work  which  Christ  bids 
us  to  do,  and  living  the  life  which  he  en- 
ables us  to  live,  accepting  the  commission 
which  he  proffers  to  us  in  the  words, 
"  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  send  I  you  into  the  world." 


The  Spectator 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook  com- 
ment was  made  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Turkish  Department  of  Public  Education 
toward  the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Turkish  language  which  the  American 
Bible  Society  distributes  so  widely  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  attitude 
and  the  comment  thereon  recall  to  the 
Spectator  the  general  question  of  press 
censorship  in  Turkey,  and  particularly  a 
chat  which  he  had  some  time  ago  with  the 
editor  of  the  "  Lisan  el  Hal,"  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  Syria  published  in  Beirut 
Ludicrous  to  the  American  mind  as  may 
seem  the  objections  of  the  Turkish  Educa- 
tional Department  to  the  word  Macedonia 
as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
its  suggestion  that  the  sentence  in  1  Timo- 
thy, "  Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners," 
be  changed  to  "Christ  Jesus  came  to 
save  Christian  sinners,"  the  Turkish  cen- 
sorship as  applied  to  the  press  and  to 
secular  books  offers  examples  still  more 
amusing  and  incomprehensible.  The  last 
instance  given  above  is  indeed  not  incom- 
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prehensible  at  all,  as  soon  as  one  under- 
stands the  intense  hold  that  his  religion 
has  upon  the  average  Mohammedan,  and 
his  utter  contempt  for  and  hatred  of  other 
beliefs. 

To  come  back  to  the  main  point, 
however.  As  in  Russia,  the  proof  of 
every  line  intended  for  publication  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  must 
be  submitted  to  the  censor.  If  he  ap- 
proves an  article,  well  and  good.  If  it 
displeases  him,  out  it  goes,  or  else  he 
changes  it  to  suit  his  vie\Xrs  and  those  of 
the  Government  The  "  Lisan  el  Hal,"  or, 
to  English  the  name,  the  Tongue  of  the 
Times,  is  a  Christian  publication  (in  the 
sense  at  least  that  it  is  not  Mohammedan), 
and  perhaps  has  had  more  than  its  share 
of  attention  from  the  censors,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  latter  are  fairly  impartial  and 
treat  the  publications  of  all  sects  and 
nationalities  pretty  much  alike.  The  edi- 
tor must  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  must 
be  said  which  could  be  remotely  construed 
by  the  most  exuberant  imagination  into  a 
reflection  on  the  Sultan  or  the  Govern- 
ment ;  that  he  must  constantly  speak  in 
praise  of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  that  he  would 
much  better  avoid  politics.  If  he  touches 
on  the  latter  subject,  he  does  so  with  con- 
siderable trepidation,  and  usually  his  views 
do  not  reach  the  public  The  "  Lisan  el 
Hal's  "  editor  gave  to  the  Spectator  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  the  work  of  the  censor. 
One  day  a  man  came  to  the  office  and 
offered  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that 
a  valuable  horse  belonging  to  him  had 
been  stolen  from  an  inn  somewhere  in  the 
Lebanon.  The  advertisement  was  duly 
set  up,  sent  to  the  censor,  corrected 
by  that  official,  and  printed  in  the  paper. 
The  next  day  the  advertiser  appeared  at 
the  office  and  demanded  to  know  where 
his  advertisement  was.  "  In  the  paper, 
of  course,"  he  was  told.  "  There's  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper  saying  that  a 
horse  has  been  lost  That's  not  mine. 
My  horse  was  stolen,"  he  protested. 
"Ah,  but  don't  you  see,"  was  the  reply, 
"  if  we  say  that  your  horse  was  stolen, 
that  would  indicate  that  traveling  in  the 
Lebanon  is  unsafe.  The  censor  says 
that  would  never  do,  because  every  one 
knows  there  is  no  safer  region  * 
world."  And  the  advertis-^ 
content  with  that    What  ^ 


of  the  "  Lost  and  Found  "  columns  in  the 
New  York  papers  if  that  system  prevailed 
here  ?  On  another  occasion  there  was  a 
murder  in  Beirut,  and  the  "  Lisan  el  Hal," 
being  an  enterprising  sheet,  **  covered  "  it 
fully.  The  entire  article  was  "  killed  "  by 
the  censor.  He  could  not  allow  the  im- 
pression to  go  abroad  that  anybody  ever 
killed  anybody  else  in  the  city.  Partly 
through  disgust,  and  partly  because  the 
paper  had  to  go  to  press  at  once,  the  edi- 
tor simply  left  a  blank  space  where  the 
account  of  the  murder  should  have  been. 
Worse  and  worse  I  The  censor  argued 
that  when  people  saw  that  blank  space 
they  would  know  that  something  objec- 
tionable to  the  Government  had  been  left 
out,  and  would  immediately  begin  to 
inquire  what  that  something  objectionable 
was.  They  might  find  out,  too,  and  then 
the  work  of  the  censor's  office  would  have 
gone  for  nothing.  So,  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  office,  he  suspended  the 
"  Lisan  el  Hal  "  for  some  weeks,  and,  if 
the  Spectator's  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
imprisoned  the  editor  to  boot.  There 
came  to  the  city  at  one  time,  for  a  visit,  a 
certain  Mr.  Caliph,  from  somewhere  in 
the  interior.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
consequence  in  his  native  town,  wherever 
it  was,  and  "  Lisan  el  Hal "  deemed  him 
worthy  of  mention  and  proposed  to  print 
the  fact  that  "  Mr.  Caliph  was  visiting 
Beirut,  etc.,  etc."  The  censor  was  aghast 
Allah  forbid  1  There  is  but  one  Caliph, 
and  he  is  our  victorious  Sultan,  Abdul 
Hamid  Khan — long  may  he  livel  So 
poor  Mr.  Caliph  had  to  make  his  visit 
unnoticed  by  the  press,  much  as  he  may 
have  deserved  the  distinction  and  little  as 
he  may  have  cared  to  exchange  places 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty. 


It  has  been  said  that  in  newspaper 
articles  frequent  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  glories  of  his  reign. 
An  excellent  instance  of  this  is  shown  in 
an  account  of  the  inauguration  last  May 
of  the  Rev.  Howard  S.  Bliss,  D.D.,  as 
President  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
which  was  printed  in  "  El  Mahabbi,"  an 
Orthodox  Greek  newspaper  in  Beirut 
After  an  introductory  paragraph  the  arti- 

■    continued:    "The  joy  was  general 

'^ttr&e  spirit  and  significance  of  the 

^ general    The  celebration 
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was  a  bright  representation  of  the  advance 
of  knowledge  protected  by  the  Ottoman 
flag.  It  presented  to  our  view  a  magnifi- 
cent scene  in  the  progress  of  an  age  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun  of  knowledge  radiating 
from  the  firmament  of  the  Hamidian 
[Abdul  Hamid's]  throne.  We  greeted, 
therefore,  in  the  person  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, the  Ottoman  Empire  under  whose 
protection  the  college  has  grown  and  the 
sciences  and  arts  which  the  college  strives 
to  disseminate  in  our  country.  It  was 
with  this  salutation  that  we  stood  among 
the  crowds  of  well-wishers.  For,  as  loyal 
and  true  Ottomans,  whose  first  and  fore- 
most duty  is  to  honor  their  Sultan  and 
his  flag,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  salute 
the  man  who  has  come  from  a  distant 
country  to  direct  an  institution  in  which 
the  Ottoman  flag  is  honored  and  where 
good  wishes  are  always  being  formed  for 
the  welfare  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  .  .  .  We  are  particularly  indebted 
to  the  college  for  the  respect  in  which  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  held  within  its  walls 
and  for  honoring  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
our  lawful  liege  and  sovereign,  the  victo- 
rious Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid  Khan.  The 
faculty  is  so  careful  in  this  respect  that 
the  college  is  more  Ottoman  than  Amer- 
ican. The  name  of  our  beloved  Sultan 
begins  and  ends  every  speech  delivered 
from  its  platform.  The  crescent  of  our 
victorious  flag  waves  over  its  walls  and 
lends  to  them  its  luster  and  brilliancy. 
Its  graduates  are  known  to  be  the  most 
loyal  subjects  of  the  country.  That  is 
what  makes  the  college  great  in  our  eyes, 
in  our  heart,  and  in  our  thought."  No 
comment  is  necessary.  The  Spectator 
has  reason  to  know  that  most  of  the 
adulatory  sentences  were  written  or  sug- 
gested by  the  censor  himself,  and  that 
much  of  the  original  matter  was  stricken 
out 

The  censorship  over  secular  books  is 
conducted  on  the  same  picayune  ideas. 
The  Department  of  Public  Education  once 
suppressed  an  entire  edition  of  a  rhetoric 
or  grammar  because  it  gave  as  an  example 
of  an  interjection  the  phrase  "  To  arms  I 
To  arms  1"  That,  the  censors  gravely  said, 
would  be  enough  to  rouse  all  Armenia  to 
revolt.  Better  still  was  the  serious  objec- 
tion raised  against  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymn-book.     The  censors  based  their  ol> 


jections  on  the  ground  that  the  famous 
hymn,  "  Hold  the  Fort,  for  I  am  Coming." 
could  not  fail  to  spread  sedition  among 
the  discontented  and  lead  them  to  believe 
that  some  mysterious  power  would  aid 
them  in  overthrowing  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire I  There  is  also  the  probably  apocry- 
phal story  of  the  suppression  of  a  chem- 
istry because  it  spoke  of  the  formation  of 
water  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. The  story  might  very  well  be  true. 
All  books  that  enter  Turkey  through  the 
Turkish  mails  are,  of  course,  carefully 
examined.  Not  long  ago  the  Spectator 
sent  "  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  "  to  a  friend 
in  Turkey,  but  it  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion. The  censor  probably  has  it  in  his 
library.  The  safe  way  is  to  direct  books 
via  London.  In  this  way  they  go  in  the 
English  mail,  which  the  Turk  does  not 
often  dare  to  violate. 

The  supervision  over  telegrams  is  just 
as  strict  as  that  over  books.  A  German 
engineer  in  the  Lebanon  placed  an  order 
with  a  Paris  firm  for  some  sort  of  a  station- 
ary engine  to  be  shipped  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  firm  telegraphed  to  inquire 
how  many  revolutions  a  minute  he  wanted. 
He  answered,  "  Five  hundred  revolutions 
a  minute."  The  next  day  he  was  arrested. 
Brought  into  court,  the  judge  asked  him 
if  he  lived  in  the  Lebanon.  He  replied 
that  he  did.  "  Do  you  correspond  with 
such  and  such  a  firm  in  Paris  ?"  •*  Yes." 
"Ah,"  cried  the  judge,  "I  know  you. 
You  are  the  man  who  telegraphed  to  Paris 
that  there  are  five  hundred  revolutions  a 
minute  in  the  Lebanon  1" 


And  the  above  instances  are  not  extreme 
ones.  Others  similar  to  them  occur  all 
the  time.  This  microscopic  censorship  is 
not  only  an  annoyance,  but,  if  the  Turk 
could  understand  it,  is  perfectly  senseless 
and  useless  to  himself.  While  the  cen- 
sors are  wasting  their  time  hunting  for 
insignificant  little  things  which  would 
otherwise  pass  unnoticed,  they  are  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  entrance  of  advanced 
ideas  of  education  and  civilization  which, 
from  their  point  of  view,  are  calculated  to 
do  a  world  of  harm.  So  one  may  view 
with  considerable  equanimity  the  present 
system,  irritating  as  it  is  at  times  and 
ridiculous  as  it  is  always. 


Colombia  and   the  Canal 


By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun 

Author  of  "  China  in  Transformation,"  "  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  etc 


EVER  since  the  Latin- American 
countries  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  that  part  of  South  America 
which  adjoins  the  isthmus  has  been  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Bolivar,  the  hero  of 
ancient  Colombia,  who  was  President  from 
1819  to  1831,  had  a  simple  task  in  up- 
holding his  people  against  Spain  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  later  Presidents  to 
maintain  themselves  against  their  own 
countrymen.  Colombia  split  in  two  in 
1830,  and  then  came  a  fresh  period  of 
confusion  and  party  strife  leading  up  to 
the  civil  war  of  1860  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Federalists,  after  which  the  country 
emerged  as  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, with  a  constitution  modeled  on  that 
of  its  great  neighbor  in  the  northern  conti- 
nent. Since  that  .  time  the  history  of 
Colombia  has  been  that  of  revolution  and 
party  warfare.  But,  indeed,  there  seems 
some  special  fate  pursuing  this  unfortunate 
country. 

The  strongly  fortified  city  of  Carta- 
gena, said  to  be  the  oldest  walled  city  in 
the  Americas,  testifies  to  the  strategic 
value  attached  by  Spain  to  this  territory, 
and  was  the^  scene  of  many  stern  conflicts. 
Cartagena,  with  its  forts,  its  walls,  its 
narrow  streets,  its  cathedral  and  churches, 
remains  almost  as  the  Spaniards  left  it, 
and  the  free-born  citizens  of  the  republic 
which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  use  the 
dungeons  left  by  their  quondam  masters 
to  imprison  their  political  opponents. 

What  the  internal  development  of  the 
country  has  been  can  best  be  judged  from 
the  state  of  communications.  From  the 
coast  at  Savanilla  a  short  (and  uncertain) 
line  runs  to  Barranquilla,  a  rather  pictur- 
esque little  town,  where  the  prevailing 
features  are  the  dust,  the  blaring  of 
trumpets  and  banging  of  drums  by  a 
ragged  military  band,  and  the  prevalence 
of  Germans  at  the  hotels.  From  Barran- 
quilla to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic, is  about  ten  days'  journey ;  the  flrst 
six  performed  in  comparative  comfort  if 
one  is  able  to  secure  a  peaceful  passage 
on  one  of  the  flne  paddle  steamers  that 


ply  on  the  river.  These  are  liable,  how- 
ever, under  the  military  regime  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  four  years,  to  be 
requisitioned  for  troops,  who  are  not  at 
all  desirable  traveling  companions.  The 
latter  half  of  the  journey  is  made  on  horse 
or  mule  back,  and  its  comfort  depends 
greatly  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  traveler  of  the  country,  the  complete- 
ness of  his  arrangements,  and  on  his 
power  of  invective  if  he  detects  his  pack- 
driver  or  others  in  his  employ  in  attempts 
to  shirk  their  duties. 

Bogota,  when  reached  by  this  route,  is 
therefore  some  eleven  days  from  the  coast, 
and  although  there  are  about  four  hundred 
miles  of  railway  altogether  in  Colombia, 
different  parts  of  that  country  are  even 
more  remote.  The  lines  are  laid  in  short 
lengths  in  eight  out  of  the  nine  depart- 
ments, and  forty-seven  miles  must  be 
deducted  for  the  line  which  crosses  the 
Panama  isthmus.  The  country  is,  never- 
theless, a  fine  one,  especially  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  plateaus  in  the 
eastern  Cordilleras,  which  enjoy  a  cool 
and  healthful  climate  and  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Large  quantities  of  gold  were 
taken  from  the  country  in  Spanish  times, 
and  mining,  even  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  successfully  carried  on  by  several 
foreign  companies. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Colombia  to-day  with- 
out a  brief  r^sum^  of  her  political  history 
since  1884,  and  more  especially  since  the 
death  of  her  last  strong  President,  Rafael 
Nuf^ez,  early  in  1894.  This  man  over- 
threw the  constitution  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  and  was  practical  dictator  of 
the  country  for  about  ten  years;  and 
although  his  opponents  regard  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  he  undoubtedly  used  political 
parties  merely  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
his  ambitions,  it  must  be  said  that  under 
his  arbitrary  rule  Colombia  enjoyed  peace 
and  comparative  comfort.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  before  the  coup  d'itai 
of  Nuiiez  was  modeled  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  each  department  enjoying 
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autonomy  under  a  President  chosen  by 
themselves.  Nominally  n«  more  freely 
representative  government  could  be 
devised,  but  practically  the  party  in  power 
managed  the  elections  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  became  mere  farces.  Latin- 
Americans  have  peculiar  theories  of  their 
own  as  regards  elections,  which  are  very 
differently  worked  from  those  of  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  As  a  rule,  they  take  place 
without  the  people's  knowledge,  the  result 
generally  showing  the  return  of  the  Presi- 
dent's selection  at  the  head  of  the  polL 
The  process  is  as  follows :  A  few  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  so-called  elections 
an  address  is  circulated  in  which  it  is 
courteously  Sut  plainly  pointed  out  that, 
while  in  no  way  wishing  to  bring  an  undue 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  electors,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  Ministers 
Mr.  X.  and  Mr.  Y.  would  be  highly  suit- 
able people  for  such  and  such  seats;  and 
returned  they  usually  are.  But  if  the 
people  happen  not  to  approve  of  the 
official  nominees,  ahl — then  occurs  the 
revolution,  that  so  oft-recurring  feature, 
the  pihce  de  resistance  of  Central  American 
life. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  a  threatened  rising,  they  go  so 
far  as  to  make  considerable  show  of  open- 
ing the  polling-booths,  and  one  little 
instance  will  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
what  mockery  it  all  is.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  announced  for  the  polling,  the  alcalde 
of  one  of  the  larger  towns  despatches  a 
batch  of  messengers  to  three  hundred  or 
so  residents  in  the  district,  requiring  their 
presence  on  the  morrow  under  penalty  of 
a  heavy  fine.  On  arriving  next  day,  they 
are  ushered  one  by  one  into  the  Cabildo 
(municipal  building),  where  the  alcalde 
wishes  them  good-morning  and  summons 
his  clerk,  who  hands  each  man  a  strip  of 
paper  neatly  folded  up,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  a  box  and  adding :  "  Put  it 
in  there,  please."  Naturally,  Mr.  Elector 
does  as  he  is  requested,  after  which  another 
clerk  registers  his  name  and  address,  the 
alcalde  comes  forward  and  shakes  him  by 
the  hand,  and  the  next  moment  he  is  in 
the  street — asking  the  first  passer-by  what 
it  all  means.  Next  morning  the  official 
gazette  solemnly  announces  that  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  Mr.  So-and-so  has 
been  elected  to  the  vice-presidency,  and 
so  the  matter  ends.    This  is  what  is  known 


as  the  strict  observance  of  the  people's 
right  of  voting.  The  fact  is  that  the 
liberties,  the  guarantees,  the  rights  of  the 
Spanish- American  citizen  exist  in  the 
Constitutions — but  only  there.  Nothing 
remains  to  be  desired — except  that  fulfill- 
ment. 

Under  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous 
man  like  Nufiez  the  government  became 
entirely  centralized,  and  the  President 
assumed  the  most  absolute  power.  By 
the  new  Constitution  promulgated  in  1886 
the  President  became  irresponsible,  had 
the  power  to  declare  the  country  in  a 
state  of  siege,  to  frame  special  laws,  and 
to  muzzle  the  press  in  a  manner  hardly 
possible  in  even  autocratic  Russia.  Partly 
because  of  the  heavy  expenses  involved 
by  his  method  of  government,  which  made 
a  large  army  imperative  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power,  and  partly  because 
he  was  a  very  poor  financier,  Nuftez  in- 
volved the  country  in  serious  difficulties 
by  the  reckless  issue  of  paper  money,  and 
thus  was  inaugurated  the  roost  extraor- 
dinary financial  system  ever  seen  in  a 
country,  outside  comic  opera.  The  issue 
of  paper  money  has  been  the  resort  of 
every  one  who  has  been  in  power,  or  nearly 
in  power,  since  then ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  carried  that  unau- 
thorized and  irresponsible  people  have 
got  together  a  few  printer's  types,  and, 
setting  up  notes,  have  printed  and  circu- 
lated them  with  great  success  before  any 
one  could  interfere.  No  wonder  that  the 
exchange  has  gone  up  and  down  to  extra- 
ordinary figures,  from  something  like  250 
to  20,000  and  more.  (At  the  time  of 
writing  it  is  a  little  over  10,000.) 

The  death  of  Nuftez  in  1894  let  loose 
the  elements  of  discord.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Caro,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
the  executive  head  but  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  his  chief,  became  Acting  Presi- 
dent Nuftez  and  Caro  had  kept  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  their  party  in  main- 
taining the  Church  as  part  of  the  State, 
but  making  the  former  subservient  politi- 
cally to  the  latter.  In  1895  the  Liberal 
party,  whose  principal  platform  is  anti- 
clericalism  or  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  made  an  effort  to  get  into 
power  by  stirring  up  a  revolution,  but  this 
was  put  down  by  General  Reyes,  who  was 
generally  expected  to  be  Caro's  successor. 
Reyes  is  a  man  of  property  and  educatKMi, 
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in  many  wajrs  superior  to  his  opponents, 
and  a  good  deal  was  hoped  from  him ;  but 
hitherto  he  has  not  developed  the  daring 
and  initiative  which  make  a  successful 
leader.  In  1897  fresh  elections  took 
place  on  traditional  Latin- American  lines, 
but  Caro,  Reyes,  and  the  other  Conserva- 
tives could  not  make  terms  among  them- 
selves as  to  who  should  be  "elected," 
and  they  therefore  compromised  by  nomi- 
nating two  men,  assumed  to  be  "  men  of 
straw."  These  were  an  aged  gentleman 
named  Dr.  Sanclemente,  living  a  long 
way  from  Bogota  and  believed  to  be  too 
feeble  to  be  carried  there,  who  was  ap- 
pointed President,  and  Marroquin,  a  man 
of  some  capacity  but  no  particular  influ- 
ence, who  became  Vice-President  Reyes 
caused  himself  to  be  named  "  Desigpado  " 
— a  functionary  who  acts  as  under-study 
to  both  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
assumes  the  supreme  functions  in  case  of 
death.  Caro  was,  therefore,  left  out  in 
the  cold,  and  this  seemed  a  defeat  to  his 
wing  of  the  party,  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Historical  Conservative."  A  surprise 
awaited  Reyes  and  many  others,  however. 

Marroquin  had  assumed  the  Presiden- 
tial role,  for  the  appointment  of  Sancle- 
mente was  regarded  more  or  less  as  a 
joke;  but  while  it  still  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  Caro  or  Reyes  would  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  a  third  party 
got  possession  of  the  old  President, 
"  bundled  him  up,"  as  a  lively  American 
described  it,  and  brought  him  to  Bogota, 
where,  after  a  struggle  with  the  astounded 
Congress,  which  locked  its  doors  and  sat 
inside  refusing  him  entrance,  he  actually 
took  the  oath  and  became  President  de 
facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  During  his  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  capital  in  1898 
Marroquin  again  took  the  reins  of  office, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  abandoned 
the  Nationalist  Conservative  party,  with 
its  traditions  of  centralization,  and  went 
over  to  the  Historical.  He  gave  satis- 
faction to  many  of  the  people  by  repeal- 
ing some  of  the  most  obnoxious  anti- 
Federal  laws,  but  his  reign  was  cut  short 
by  the  return  of  Sanclemente,  backed  by 
his  party,  and  in  the  clashing  of  interests 
was  struck  the  spark  which  lighted  a  four 
years'  revolution  in  Colombia. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  sketch 
given  that  many  conflicting  elements  go 
to    make    up  the  poUtical   situation   in 


Colombia,  and  the  broad  lines  which 
divided  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
the  Clericals  and  anti-Clericals,  have  been 
complicated  by  many  side  issues.  Never- 
theless, the  Church  has  played  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  the  recent  struggle,  and 
as  Colombia  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  State  institution  in 
the  Latin-American  republics,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  the  odium  theohgicum  should 
make  itself  felt  in  every  dispute. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Marroquin  headed  a  revolution  in  which 
the  aged  President  was  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned, the  ostensible  object  of  the 
revolters  being  to  stop  the  war.  Marro- 
quin became  President,  but  the  war  con- 
tinued with  augmented  force,  the  principal 
supporter  of  Marroquin  being  Fernandez, 
the  head  of  the  military  and  police  forces 
at  Bogota,  who  still  retains  a  place  in  the 
Government  under  the  same  chief.  Reyes 
took  little  part  in  these  affairs,  going  to 
Paris  to  live,  and  afterwards,  by  a  touch 
of  irony,  to  Mexico  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan-American  "peace  conference."  He 
has  only  recently  returned  to  Bogota. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  war  is  enor- 
mous. For  over  three  and  a  half  years 
trade  has  been  non-existent,  millions  upon 
millions  of  paper  money  have  been  issued, 
crops  destroyed,  native  and  foreign  prop- 
erty damaged,  serious  foreign  claims  in- 
curred, and  some  forty  thousand  lives 
sacrificed.  Peace  has  been  obtained  at 
last  merely  because  the  people  are  quite 
exhausted.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
country  remains  under  martial  law,  and 
thus  all  functions  are  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive, Marroquin  and  his  associates  being 
fearful  of  the  consequences  if  they  let  go 
their  despotic  power. 

At  this  juncture  the  Panama  Qanal 
question  comes  once  more  before  the 
Colombian  people,  and  all  the  four  aspi- 
rants for  power — Caro,  Reyes,  Marroquin, 
and  Fernandez — are  anxious  to  be  in 
office  when  the  treaty  is  passed  and  to 
get  their  share  of  the  purchase  money. 

If  a  story  (which  comes  on  such  excel- 
lent authority  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed) be  true,  the  Colombians,  not  long  ago, 
were  "  done  out  of "  what  they  thought 
was  a  very  nice  little  deal  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  During  the  recent  war,  when  the 
Government  was  particulariy  hard  pressed 
for  tunds,  certain  members  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  remembered  that  the  Panama 
concession  had  nearly  terminated,  and 
arranged,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to 
renew  it  to  the  Company  for  a  very  mod- 
erate sum.  As  the  Colombian  Constitu- 
tion renders  a  renewal  of  the  concession 
valid  only  after  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
this  was  an  act  of  doubtful  legality,  but  the 
members  of  Government  concerned  were 
prepared  to  take  a  good  deal  of  risk  for  a 
small  sum  of  ready  money.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  the  whole  amount  was  paid 
to  certain  bankers  representing  Colombia 
in  Paris,  who,  when  asked  to  pay  over  the 
funds,  replied  that  they  would  be  pleased 
to  credit  the  amount  to  the  Government 
account,  but  as  the  Government  was  still 
in  their  debt,  they,  much  to  their  regret, 
could  not  see  their  way  to  further  ad- 
vances! Whether  this  is  entirely  accurate 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government 
got  little  or  none  of  the  money. 

It  would  seem  to  a  casual  observer  that 
there  could  be  no  two  opinions  in  Colom- 
bia as  to  the  desirability  of  the  canal 
treaty;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  well- 
informed  people  that  if  the  Congress  had 
met  two  months  ago  the  chances  of  ratifi- 
cation would  have  been  only  four  out  of 
ten.  The  people  who  object  to  the  treaty 
may  be  roughly  grouped  into  seven 
classes : 

1.  Those  who  honestly  believe  that  the 
treaty  violates  the  Colombian  Constitution, 
and  that  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the' 
Constitution  is  of  more  national  impor- 
tance than  any  material  gain. 

2.  Those  who  give  reason  No.  1  for 
opposing  the  treaty,  but  whose  real  motive 
is  to  make  political  capital  by  accusing 
Government  of  selling  a  strip  of  territory, 
in  violation  of  the  "  sacred  word  of  the 
Constitution,"  for  their  own  personal 
advantage.  This  position  is  taken  by  many 
Liberals  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  and  by  many 
factions  of  the  Government  party  itself 
who  wish  to  delay  ratification  for  reasons 
given  in  No.  3. 

3.  Those  of  the  Government  party  who 
wish  to  delay  ratification  until  they  them- 
selves are  in  office,  or  can  obtain  prefer- 
ment which  will  help  them  to  a  share 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  by  tne  United 
States. 

4.  Those  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  pay  more  than  has  been  offered, 


especially  if  ratification  is  withheld  for  a 
time,  while  others  who  do  not  really 
believe  this  use  it  as  an  argument  to 
induce  delay. 

5.  Those  who  believe  that  the  $10,000,- 
000  paid  in  a  lump  sum  will  be  at  once 
dissipated,  either  by  dishonesty  or  by  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  that  the  country  will 
reap  little  benefit.  These  people  would 
prefer  an  annual  payment,  even  if  it  were 
a  smaller  amount  than  the  lump  sum 
offered. 

6.  Those  citizens  of  the  Department  of 
Panama  who  believe  that,  the  canal  being 
situated  in  their  department,  the  money 
should  be  handed  over  to  them ;  and  who 
will  oppose  the  ratification  until  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  as  to  the  division  of  spoils. 
Some  are  even  anxious  to  secede  and  set 
up  a  Republic  of  Panama,  when  they  could 
make  their  own  treaty  and,  of  course, 
obtain  all  the  benefits  accruing. 

7.  Those  who  oppose  the  treaty  for  a 
thousand  and  one  ** tomfool "  reasons, 
which  could,  however,  generally  be  traced 
to  personal  animosities. 

The  opposition,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  formidable ;  but  a  great  many  of  these 
objections  would  disappear  were  there  any 
question  of  losing  the  canal  altogether, 
and  in  any  case  the  opposition  grows 
steadily  weaker  and  will  probably  break 
down  before  the  intense  desire  of  those 
in  office  to  put  the  treaty  through  before 
they  go  out  of  power. 

It  may  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  that 
there  is  no  joyful  anticipation  of  the  differ- 
ence which  $10,000,000  of  good  money 
will  make  in  the  economic  condition  of 
Colombia.  On  the  contrary,  only  those 
whose  official  position  or  political  influ- 
ence may  give  them  opportunities  for 
"  spoils "  are  eager  about  the  money. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  whatever 
escapes  the  governmental  maw — if  such 
an  unlikely  thing  should  occur — will  be 
wasted  in  paying  debts  to  foreigners  and 
others ;  and  a  Colombian  can  imagine  no 
more  uninteresting  way  of  spending  money. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Venezuela  President  Cas- 
tro, when,  by  means  of  the  customs,  he 
had  collected  considerable  sums  of  money, 
spent  it,  not  in  liquidating  his  many  debts, 
but  in  equipping  eight  thousand  men  for 
a  futile  expedition  to  Bogota.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  employing  money  freely 
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to  influence  Colombian  politics,  and  hopes 
to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

If  Colombia  had  any  statesman  of  vijjor 
and  capacity  to  take  the  situation  in  hand, 
affairs  would  be  immensely  simplified,  but 
at  present  there  is  none-  in  sight.  Reyes 
has  shown  a  lack  of  backbone,  Caro  and 
Marroquin  are  also  too  weak  to  become 
dictators,  and  Fernandez,  who  has  power 
and  ability  as  well  as  ambition,  is  the 
worst  type  of  Xatin- American  politician, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  country,  has  but 
a  scant  following. 

Even  when  the  treaty  is  ratified,  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  unstable  condi- 
tions of  the  country.     Indeed,  the  parties 


which  have  called  a  truce  while  this  mo- 
mentous issue  hangs  in  the  balance  will 
inevitably  fall  foul  of  each  other  over  the 
division  of  spoil,  and  the  governmental 
abuses  will  lead  to  further  revolutions. 

Such  is  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  through  which  the  United  States 
is  undertaking  to  make  a  trans-isthmian 
canal,  Britons  who  remember  the  sequel 
— a  long  series  of  sequels — to  the  Suez 
Canal  scheme  wonder  whether  the  United 
States  realizes  the  burden  the  nation  is 
taking  upon  its  shoulders.  And  yet  it  is 
a  burden  that  cannot  be  shirked,  nor  can 
the  United  States,  having  put  hand  to  the 
plow,  turn  back  again. 


How  Prohibition  Works  in  Kansas 

By  C.  H.  Matson 


TO  understand  the  present  status  of 
the  Kansas  prohibitory  law  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  early 
attitude  of  the  political  parties  towards  the 
law.  It  has  been  twenty-two  years  since 
prohibition  became  a  feature  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  State.  It  went  into  effect  on 
May  1,  1881.  There  are  voters  in  Kansas 
who  have  never  seen  a  saloon  in  the 
county  in  which  they  were  born  and  now 
live,  and  in  whose  minds  liquor-selling  is 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  stealing 
or  any  similar  crime.  When  the  prohibi- 
tory amendment  was  passed,  it  was  a 
popular  measure.  The  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  realized  this  fact,  and 
an  indorsement  of  the  law  was  placed  in 
the  party's  State  platforms  year  after  year. 
The  Democrats  were  forced  to  keep  silent 
or  take  the  opposite  view.  They  chose 
the  latter  course  and  denounced  the  law. 
Many  Democrats  really  believed  in  it, 
but  loyalty  to  party  compelled  them  to 
oppose  the  law.  Many  Republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  at  heart  opposed  to 
prohibition.  They  would  place  a  prohibi- 
tory plank  in  the  party  platform  and  then 
seek  some  unseen  place  to  drink  to  the 
success  of  their  candidates. 

One  of  the  first  great  blunders  in  the 
history  of  prohibition  in  Kansas  was  this 
action  of  the  Republican  party  in  making 
it  a  partisan  issue.  The  majority  of 
Democrats  were  naturally  inclined  to 
resent  such  legislation  as  an  abridgment 


of  their  personal  rights,  but  prohibition 
was  popular  and  the  Republican  party 
made  political  capital  by  becoming  its 
special  champion.  For  years  one  could 
always  count  on  one  of  the  first  planks  of 
the  Republican  State  platform  declaring 
for  prohibition,  while  one  of  the  chief 
planks  of  the  Democratic  platform  never 
failed  to  denounce  it  as  "  sumptuary 
legislation.'* 

In  the  eyes  of  many  people  this  re- 
moved it  from  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  to  a  mere  issue  of  partisanship.  To 
them  the  prohibitory  statute  was  no  longer 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  the  law,  nor 
did  they  deem  it  entitled  to  respect  as 
such.  At  length  the  wave  of  Populism 
swept  over  the  State  and  the  Republican 
party  was  removed  from  power.  The 
opponents  of  prohibition  were  numerous 
enough  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  a  close 
political  campaign,  and  the  Republican 
leaders  began  to  grow  lukewarm  on  the 
subject.  Weak  officials  who  did  not  wish 
to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  liquor  element 
found  it  easier  to  shut  their  eyes  to  viola- 
tions of  the  law  than  to  prosecute  the  law- 
breakers. 

The  liquor  interests  outside  of  the  State 
were  organized  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  point  against  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  In  the  course  of  time  the  anti- 
prohibition  element  became  a  source  of 
considerable  power  in  the  larger  towns. 
As  a  consequence  it  frequently  found  a 
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way  to  secure  the  nomination  of  men  for 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  sheriffs  who 
would  at  least  not  be  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  saloon,  if  not  positively  friendly 
to  them. 

In  three  or  four  of  the  larger  cities 
prohibition  has  never  been  thoroughly 
enforced.  During  recent  years  this  num- 
ber has  increased,  and  to-day  there  are 
probably  not  less  than  thirty  towns  in 
which  illegal  saloons,  or  *•  joints,"  as  they 
are  termed,  are  operated  openly.  In  these 
towns  a  system  of  monthly  fines  which 
amounts  to  a  license  system  is  in  vogue, 
so  that  Kansas  now  practically  has  local 
option.  These  towns  are  now  governed 
entirely  by  local  sentiment.  Outside  of 
two  or  three  of  the  larger  cities  in  which 
the  saloons  are  recognized  as  a  permanent 
institution,  every  municipal  campaign  in 
many  Kansas  towns  corresponds  to  the 
local  option  fights  in  the  towns  of  other 
States.  The  mayoralty  campaigns  are 
usually  only  a  contest  between  the  "  wet  " 
and  "  dry  "  elements.  This  is  true  even 
in  Topeka,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with 
its  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  the  "  dry  "  element  in 
Topeka  has  just  won  a  decisive  victory, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  saloons, 
which  have  operated  openly  for  a  year  or 
more,  will  be  compelled  to  close. 

The  difference  between  the  system  now 

in    operation    in    Kansas   and    the    local 

option  plan  of  other  States  is  that  legal 

local  option  does  not  breed  the  contempt 

for    law   which    unenforced    prohibition 

docs.     On   the  other  hand,  prohibition, 

even  unenforced,  is  a  constant  menace  to 

the  saloon,  and  if  the  saloon  becomes  too 

bold,  or  if  some  crime  is  committed  as  a 

direct  result  of  the  existence  of  the  saloon, 

public  sentiment  may  rise  and  cause  the 

I  officials  to  wipe  it  out  in  a  day ;  so  that 

i  the  existence  of  prohibition  is  a  check  on 

J  the  encroachment  of  the  saloon  element, 

/  even  where  it  is  not  enforced. 

The  contempt  which  unenforced  pro- 
hibition breeds  for  the  dignity  of  the  law 
is  its  worst  feature.  There  are  towns  in 
Kansas — a  very  few — in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  convict  a  lawbreaker  of 
selling  liquor.  No  matter  how  strong  the 
proof  of  his  guilt,  at  least  one  man  of  the 
twelve  on  the  jury  will  stand  out  for  his 
acquittal.  The  saloon  breeds  lawless- 
i)ess,  and  the  contempt  for  the  prohibitory 


law  inevitably  spreads  to  other  laws. 
Kansas  has  a  law  against  gambling  which 
makes  the  offense  a  felony  punishable  by 
a  term  in  the  penitentiary,  yet  this  is  as 
persistently  violated  as  is  the  law  against 
liquor-selling.  Other  statutes  are  viewed 
in  the  same  manner  by  those  who  have 
come  to  regard  the  violation  of  the 
prohibitory  law  as  an  evidence  of  smart- 
ness. 

Another    evil    which    prohibition,  has 
wrought  in  Kansas  has  been  in  impeding 
direct    efforts   to   reform   the  drunkard. 
With    prohibition  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, the  temperance  people  settled  back 
on  the  theory  that  the  only  way  to  abolish 
the  evils  of  drink  was  to  keep  liquor  from 
being  sold.     All  efforts  are  now  directed 
towards   electing  officers  to  enforce  the 
law    against    the  liquor-seller,  while  the 
drunkard   is  left  to  himself.     The  good 
old-fashioned  Gospel  temperance  meeting, 
in  which  men  are  urged  to  abstain  from 
drink  for  the  sake  of  their  souls  and  their 
families,  and  in    which  they  are  impor-  {) 
tuned  to  sign    the  pledge,  is  practically  • 
unknown  in  Kansas.     Theoretically  there 
are  no  drunkards  in  Kansas,  and  this  is 
indeed  true  in  many  counties  where  the 
law  is  strictly  enforced.     The  old  topers) 
I  have  died  off  and  the  strict  enforcement'] 
I  of  the  law  and  moral  sentiment  have  pre-  / 
'vented   the   manufacture    of   new    ones.i 
But  in  many  Kansas  communities  there 
is  practical  work  for  the  old-time  temper- 
ance lecturer.     While  even  in  communi- 
ties where  saloons  are  in  open  operation! 
drunkards  do  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  i 
that  they  do  in  States  where  liquor-selling  ] 
is   unrestrained,  and  while  instances  are 
rare    where    men   waste    their    property 
through  drink  in  Kansas,  and  outside  of 
three   or   four  of  the  larger  cities   men 
who  become  intoxicated  and  abuse  their 
families  are  very  few — while  these  things 
are  true,  if  the  advocates  of  temperance  ^ 
had  devoted  more  effort  to  the  reclama- ' 
tion  of  drunkards,  and  thus  destroyed  the 
demand  for  liquor,  it  would  now  be  less 
difficult  to  enforce  the  law   against  the 
liquor-seller. 

The  time  is  now  passing  when  prohibi- 
tion is  looked  upon  as  a  partisan  issue. 
In  some  of  the  larger  towns  many  Repub- 
licans are  as  much  committed  to  the 
system  of  regulating  the  "joints"  by 
monthly  fines  as  are  ttie  Democrats,    The 
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last  Republican  State  platform  was  silent 
on  the  question  of  prohibition,  while  at 
the  last  Democratic  State  Convention  a 
number  of  the  younger  element  pleaded 
for  a  denunciation  of  the  saloon.  During 
the  last  Legislature  Topeka  had  open 
saloons.  The  Legislature  was  over- 
whelmingly Republican,  but  in  connection 
with  the  Copeland  Hotel,  the  Republican 
headquarters,  and  only  two  blocks  from 
the  State  Capitol,  was  a  bar-room.  The 
saloon  was  in  a  building  adjoining  the 
hotel,  but  to  accommodate  the  thirsty 
politicians  who  crowded  the  hotel  lobby 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
door  was  cut  through  the  wall  between 
the  lobby  and  the  bar-room,  and  the 
State's  legislators  were  by  no  means  few 
among  the  patrons  of  the  bar.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  so  strong  is  the  senti- 
ment for  prohibition  in  Kansas  as  a 
whole,  that  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
hibitory law  passed  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. 

While  the  law  may  be  openly  violated 
in  perhaps  twenty-five  of  the  one  hundred 
and  five  counties  of  the  State,  they  are 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  other 
eighty  counties  the  law  is  enforced — in 
some  with  practically  no  violations;  in 
others  with  few  violations,  carried  on  in 
the  utmost  secrecy.  Strange  to  say,  the 
western  counties,  the  frontier,  are  gener- 
ally the  naore  law-abiding.  There  are 
/  counties  in  which  the  county  jail  has  not 
/  been  occupied  in  eight  years,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  poorhouse  or  poor- 
farm,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
paupers.  These  are  generally  counties 
with  a  strictly  rural  population,  although 
there  are  towns  of  ten  thousand  people  or 
more  in  which  the  prohibitory  law  is 
comparatively  well  enforced. 

The  towns  and  counties  in  which  the 
law  is  strictly  enforced  are,  as  a  rule, 
better  off  financially  than  those  which 
allow  open  saloons  and  collect  a  monthly 
revenue  from  them  for  the  support  of  the 
city  government  The  towns  in  which 
the  monthly  fine  system  has  been  longest 
in  force  are  deep  in  debt ;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  large  and  expensive 
police  force,  and  the  criminal  dockets  of 
their  county  courts  are  nearly  always 
crowded.  The  opposite  is  true  in  the 
towns  which  will  not  tolerate  saloons. 
This  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 


Hutchinson,  a  town  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Wichita,  the  largest  town  in  the  south- 
central  part  gI  the  State.  After  allowing 
'  joints,"  or  illegal  saloons,  to  run  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  monthly  fine 
system — practically  a  license  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  city — a  "  dry  "  government  was 
instituted  two  years  ago  and  the  saloons 
driven  out  The  result  is  given  in  a 
recent  statement  made  by  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
F.  L.  Martin.     He  says :  ^ 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city 
of  Hutchinson  the  floating  debt  of  the  town 
has  been  reduced,  during  the  past  two  vears. 
The  street  fund  has  changed  from  a  deficit  of 
18,000  to  a  surplus  of  jM,000,  and  the  general 
fund  from  a  ^15,000  deficit  to  a  ^5,000  deficit 
Not  one  dollar  of  "joint"  money  went  into 
the  treasury  in  this  time. 

In  the  eight  years  prior,  when  the  saloons 
were  running,  the  floating  debt  was  increased 
by  175,000.  Of  this  $55,000  was  refunded  and 
^0,000  was  left  over  for  us  to  pay.  During 
part  of  that  time  as  high  as  $1,000  a  month 
was  collected  from  the  "joints." 

In  two  years  the  criminal  docket  of  the  dis- 
trict court  originating  from  Hutchinson  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  total  costs  to 
county  and  city  of  criminal  cases  originating 
in  Hutchinson  for  two  years  will  be  les^  than 
$500,  against  probably  $5,000  to  $10,000  for 
each  two  years  prior  under  the  "  fine  "  system 
of  allowinp^  saloons  to  run. 

Tax  levies  have  been  reduced,  yet  we  voted 
one  mill  for  a  Carnegie  library,  increased  elec- 
tric lights  from  thirty-four  to  forty-six,  and 
added  twenty-one  adaitional  water  hydrants 
and  two  miles  of  water  mains  to  our  water 
plant 

We  reduced  the  police  force,  and  our  city 
has  been  free  from  the  criminal  element  A 
large  portion  of  the  mone^  formerly  spent  in 
saloons  or  lost  in  gambling  has  gone  into 
legitimate  trade,  andour  merchants  all  report 
increased  business.  During  two  years  not  a 
woman  or  child  has  complained  that  her  hus- 
band's, father's,  or  son's  wages  were  spent  in  a 
saloon  or  gambling-den. 

There  are  many  counties  in  Kansas  in 
which   the   prohibitory  law   is    enforced 
with  the  same  vigor  as  the  law  against 
horse-stealing,  and   there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas as  a  whole  is  largely  for  prohibition 
and  against  the  saloon.     On  the  strength 
of  only  a  rumor  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made   in  the   last   Legislatuie  either   to 
resubmit  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  or  to  weaken  the  exist- 
ing laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  saloon,  / 
the  Legislature  was  flooded  with  protests  1 
from  thousands  of  people  against  any  such  I 
action.    The  rural  communities  in  many 
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counties  are  almost  solid  against  the 
saloon. 

In  the  towns  where  public  sentiment  is 
against  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
there  is  practically  a  high-license  system. 
A  city  ordinance  is  passed  declaring  all 
"  joints  "  and  saloons  to  be  public  nui- 
sances, and  making  the  proprietors  of 
them  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
$100.  In  some  places  it  is  the  custom  to 
make  a  formal  arrest  of  the  proprietor  or 
barkeeper  of  each  "  joint "  once  a  month. 
He  pleads  guilty  and  is  fined  a  regulation 
amount  After  paying  the  fine  he  knows 
he  will  not  be  disturbed  for  a  month,  and 
he  proceeds  with  his  illegal  business  with- 
out fear  of  molestation  until  the  regular 
time  for  his  monthly  arrest.  Another 
method  is  for  the  city  marshal  or  other 
police  ofi&cer  to  go  through  the  formality 
of  .an  arrest,  but,  without  taking  the 
offender  to  the  police  station,  to  release 
him  on  a  cash  bond  for  a  stated  sum,  $50 
or  $100.  The  offender  never  appears  in 
court  and  the  bond  is  declared  forfeited. 
This  latter  method  opens  the  way  for 
municipal  corruption  by  making  it  possi- 
ble for  city  officials  to  collect  bonds  of 
which  a  record  is  never  made  in  police 
court,  and  which  go  directly  into  the 
oflScials'  pockets.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  corruption  of  this  character  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  some  Kansas 
towns.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  which  the 
prohibitory  law  and  its  non- enforcement 
make  possible. 

In  some  towns  the  illegal  saloons  are 
allowed  to  run  wide  open  in  second 
stories,  but  are  not  tolerated  on  first  floors. 
This  is  the  condition  in  Salina,  a  town 
of  seven  thousand  people,  where  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  of  these  second-story 
saloons  have  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  and  pay  $50  a  month  each  into 
the  city  treasury  as  fines.  No  signs  are 
tolerated,   but   the   drinking  public  has 


little  difficulty  in  locating  the  sfeairwajrs 
leading  up  to  the  saloons. 

In  the  county  in  which  Salina  is  situated 
the  prosecuting  attorney  is  a  brother  of  a 
justice  of  the  State  supreme  court,  yet  he 
has  not  prosecuted  a  joint-keeper  in  three 
years.  He  tried  a  few  prosecutions  when 
he  first  went  into  office,  but  each  jury 
refused  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
although  the  evidence  was  as  strong  as 
it  was  possible  to  make  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  deplorable  results  of  the  system 
now  in  vogue  in  Kansas.  In  communities 
where  the  law  is  openly  violated  and  the 
sentiment  is  for  the  saloon,  men  who 
legard  themselves  as  fairly  good  citizens 
will  perjure  themselves  as  jurors  and 
return  a  false  verdict  in  order  to  protect 
an  illegal  traffic. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  prohibition 
has  raised  the  general  standard  of  public 
morals  to  a  higher  plane  in  Kansas  as  a 
whole.  The  nomination  for  a  public 
office  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  use  intox- 
icants to  any  considerable  degree  will 
bring  forth  a  storm  of  protest  In  the 
great  majority  of  counties  the  "  jointist " 
is  considered  to  be  as  much  of  a  criminal 
as  a  pickpocket 

The  law  can  doubtless  be  enforced  more 
successfully  in  Kansas  than  it  could  be 
in  most  other  States,  because  there  are  no 
large  cities  in  Kansas,  yet  in  some  Kansas 
counties  it  would  require  a  Roosevelt,  a 
Folk,  or  a  Jerome  to  enforce  prohibition, 
and  men  of  that  character  are  few.  The 
majority  of  prosecutors  in  counties  where 
public  sentiment  is  against  the  law  are 
either  too  indolent  to  enforce  it  or  are 
afraid  that  such  action  would  interfere  with 
their  political  futures. 

The  experience  of  Kansas  teaches  that 
even  with  constitutional  prohibition  the 
battle  for  the  suppression  of  the  saloon  is 
only  partly  won,  and  that  it  is  really  only 
another  form  of  local  option,  after  alL 


The  Washington   Monument 

At  Washington,  D.  C. 
By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

Straight  soars  to  heaven  the  white  magnificence, — 
Free  as  man's  thought,  high  as  one  lonely  name. 

True  image  of  his  .soul, — serene,  immense, — 
Mightiest  of  monuments  and  mightiest  fame. 
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APOLITICAL  organization  is 
maintained  only  by  constant 
accessions,  to  be  gained  either 
by  persuasion  or  training.  Of  these  two 
methods  the  former  offers  the  more  imme- 
diate, the  latter  the  more  permanent,  re- 
sults. A  temporary,  unorganized  body,  as 
a  fusion  ticket,  must  of  necessity  depend 
for  victory  almost  solely  on  its  ability  to 
persuade.  Such  an  organization  as  Tam- 
many, however,  gains  permanency  and 
stability  from  the  education  and  training 
of  its  supporters. 

The  voters  of  a  city  are  recruited  from 
two  classes,  those  who  are  bom  in  it  and 
those  who  move  into  it — the  boy  and  the 
immigrant.  The  allegiance  of  the  immi- 
grant is  uncertain.  The  "  graft "  which 
wins  him  may  lose  him.  He  learns  to 
expect  to  be  done  for,  not  to  do  for.  He 
is  more  truly  a  recipient  than  a  supporter. 
His  loyalty  varies  with  the  patronage 
assured  him.  If  he  has  employment 
steady  enough,  protection  secure  enough, 
favors  often  enough,  he  may  be  relied 
upon.  Should  a  fluctuation  in  his  "  bless- 
ings "  occur,  he  will  shift  his  allegiance. 
The  knowing  ones  are  familiar  with  this 
weakness.  Ring  and  Reform  will,  in  the 
last  analysis,  appeal  to  the  same  motive. 
The  Ring  makes  no  apology  for  its  cor- 
ruption. It  simply  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  when  the  people  put  them  in  office 
they  distribute  the  *'  benefits."  Mr. 
Devery  is  bold  enough  to  say :  "  The 
graft  belongs  to  the  people,  and  youse  is  the 
people.  When  youse  give  me  the  office, 
youse  get  the  graft."  Reformers  as  well, 
in  making  election  speeches  to  the  foreign- 
ers, know  that  they  cannot  gain  support 
by  condemning  corruption  as  an  abstract 
wrong.  They  must  appeal  to  the  greater 
benefits  that  are  to  come  from  a  better 
administration. 

The  vote  goes  to  the  party  that  throws 
the  larger  bone.  We  term  one  office 
"spoils"  and  the  other  "benefits,"  and 
believe  the  first  to  be  malicious  and  the 
second  legitimate.  As  long,  however,  as 
those  who  are  to  decide  prefer  free  beer 


to  free  baths,  reform  by  persuasion  is 
somewhat  afar  off. 

A  friend,  prominent  in  the  reform 
movement,  tells  of  a  men's  club  in  which 
he  became  greatly  interested.  He  spent 
several  evenings  before  election  explain- 
ing to  them  the  significance  and  value  of 
a  vote.  Later  he  was  thunderstruck  to 
find  that  the  club  had  voted  Tammany  to  a 
man.  It  was  explained  to  him  as  follows : 
"  You  see,  we  never  knew  what  a  vote 
was  worth  until  you  told  us,  and  so  we  all 
struck  for  five  dollars  for  our  votes  instead 
of  two  dollars,  being  what  they  had  always 
given  us,  and  we  got  it." 

Besides  the  persuasion  which  can  be 
exerted  and  the  patronage  to  be  brought 
to  bear,  there  is  an  opportunity  which 
offers  more  certain  and  reliable  results — 
namely,  the  training  of  the  boys  for  the 
"  Organization."  This  training  is  rarely 
that  of  the  individual  boy.  It  is  an  ex- 
ception when  the  parent  seeks  to  educate 
his  child  in  his  own  political  faith — a  far 
more  feasible  fulcrum  is  found  in  that 
natural  and  instinctive  tendency  of  every 
boy  to  enter  and  organize  a  gang. 

This  instinct  spares  no  boy.  Every 
street  has  its  gang,  every  corner  its  club, 
every  neighborhood  its  organization.  He 
will  belong  to  the  "  Chrysties,"  the  "  City 
Halls,"  the  "  Cherry  Hills,"  the  "  Eliza- 
beths," the  "Leonards,"  or  a  hundred 
other  gangs  of  a  similar  nature.  One  of 
these  will  surely  find  him  a  devoted  and 
loyal  member. 

Until  he  is  about  eight  years  old  he 
has  few  ties  save  those  of  his  home.  At 
that  age  the  authority  of  the  family  suffers 
decline ;  at  twelve  he  may  still  be  the  son 
of  his  parents,  but  he  is  more  truly  the 
child  of  the  street.  With  perhaps  twenty- 
five  others  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, of  the  same  age  and  with  similar 
tendencies,  he  has  formed  a  gang.  This 
comes  about  through  necessity  as  well  as 
by  instinct  "  Little  Spec,"  who  lives  in 
a  tenement  down  on  James  Street,  has 
suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
"  Mott  Streets,"  the  most  dangerous  gang 
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of  boys  under  fourteen  in  lower  New 
York.  He  tells  his  grievances  to  his 
friends  on  James  Street.  "Dere's  a 
guiney  over  at  de  Points  [Five  Points] 
what  cut  me  wid  a  knife."  "  Us  kids  will 
get  togedder  and  go  over  dere  and  we 
won't  do  much  but  make  circles  around 
dat  gang,"  responds  a  Hiteye,  his  friend, 
who  lives  in  the  next  flat.  Thus  the 
gang  has  its  beginning,  Hiteye  becoming 
its  self-constituted  leader.  They  go  forth 
to  war  to  conquer  or  be  conquered,  it 
matters  little  which,  for  adversity  binds 
them  together  even  more  closely  than 
fortune. 

The  motive  of  the  gang  has  no  little 
influence  in  molding  the  future  political 
ideas  of  the  boy.  To  seek  the  gain  of  the 
gang,  whatever  be  the  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity, offers  a  most  excellent  working 
premise  for  his  later  political  career.  To 
steal,  to  pillage,  to  destroy,  even  to  stab 
or  shoot,  is  justified  if  done  in  a  worthy  (?) 
cause,  in  the  name  of  the  gang. 

The  meetings  are  democratic ;  every 
boy  can  speak  his  grievance  or  rehearse 
his  wrongs.  Each  case  receives  its 
deserved  attention.  Their  government, 
however,  is  autocratic,  for  when  "  Boss 
Kelly "  rebuked  "  Hooligan  "  of  the 
"  Young  Seymours  "  on  Henry  Street  for 
disturbing  a  meeting,  there  was  no  putting 
the  question  to  vote.  His  words  were 
memorable  on  that  occasion  and  were 
typical  of  the  lower  East  Side :  **  Say, 
Hooligan,  if  you  don't  quit  dat  rough- 
house,  I'll  punch  dat  face  of  yours  so  dat 
you  will  want  to  hock  [pawn]  it  and  lose 
de  ticket." 

Here  in  the  crude  is  a  rare  opportunity 
for  political  training.  Instinct  and  nature 
will  aid  the  politician.  The  gang,  with 
its  strong  tendency  toward  organization, 
its  motive  of  personal  gain  and  its  govern- 
ment by  leaders,  would  develop  almost  of 
itself  into  the  present  political  system.  If 
shrewd  influence  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  and  a  direction  given  to  its  partisanship, 
an  allegiance  will  be  gained  not  easily  to 
be  shaken. 

Little  impression  can  be  made  upon  the 
gang  until  it  begins  to  develop  the  social 
spirit ;  for  the  gang,  as  the  individual, 
must  first  pass  through  certain  stages  of 
development.  The  inclination  is  at  first 
toward  athletics.  If  you  will  take  a  trip 
down  Mulberry  Street  to  a  point  near  the 


Band  Stand,  you  will  find  twenty-five 
youngsters  about  twelve  years  of  age  play- 
ing "  shinny."  They  compose  the  Mul- 
berry Bend  Athletic  Club.  They  are 
organized  almost  solely  for  athletics. 
Their  organization  gives  them  authority 
and  power  to  control  the  use  of  the  pave- 
ment, to  say  who  shall  play  and  who  shall 
not,  to  pester  the  unwise  huckster  who 
shall  place  his  cart  in  the  way  of  their 
game,  and  to  resent  interference  by  those 
who  would  molest  them.  One  must  notice 
that  this  strife  for  control,  this  granting  of 
special  privileges,  and  this  desire  for  secur- 
ity differ  little  from  the  real  platform  of 
any  political  organization.  The  social 
instinct  is  only  in  the  germ  as  yet  Upon 
each  Wednesday  afternoon  you  will  find 
them  holding  a  business  meeting  in  the 
Band  Stand.  It  will  be  only  a  little  while, 
however,  before  they  follow  the  history  of 
every  other  gang.  They  will  lay  aside 
their  sticks  and  ball  and  "  hang  around  " 
the  corner  or  frequent  some  friendly  candy- 
shop.  Down  on  Front  Street,  near  Roose- 
velt, you  will  find  thirty  boys  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  style  themselves 
the  Front  Social  Club.  Last  winter  they 
used  a  vacant  flat  for  a  rendezvous.  They 
care  for  little  more  than  to  keep  together, 
to  loaf,  to  shoot  craps,  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, and  to  isolate  themselves  from  all 
others.  They  are  now  entering  the  so- 
cial period  in  the  development  of  the 
gang. 

Hitherto  the  politician  has  befriended 
them  only  as  individuals.  A  picnic  has 
brought  about  a  certain  friendliness,  or  a 
vote  bringing  a  job  has  awakened  some 
little  gratitude.  Now,  however,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  first  impression  upon 
the  gang.  One  of  the  members,  "  Look- 
ing-glass-fighter "  they  dub  him,  is  the 
son  of  the  local  Boss.  He  appears  one 
day  with  an  extra  box  of  cigarettes  and 
passes  them  around.  "  Say,  fellers,  dis 
joint  is  to  de  bad  fer  a  hang-out  De  old 
man  says  we  can  use  his  flat  on  Cath- 
arine." "  All  to  de  good,"  respond  "  de 
fellers,"  and  the  politician  and  the  gang 
have  shaken  hands  in  a  friendship  not 
easily  to  be  dissolved.  Many  benefits 
follow,  but  they  are  always  judiciously 
given.  The  gas  may  cost  the  boys  noth- 
ing. The  piano  may  be  contributed.  A 
"  feed  on  de  old  man  "  may  strengthen 
the  tie.     Still,  there  is  much  wisdom  and 
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prudence  in  each  bestowment  The  Boss 
is  educating  the  lads,  not  patronizing 
them,  and  very  often  the  gang  must  con- 
tribute its  portion  of  the  expenses. 

At  election  time  they  may  become  a 
valuable  adjunct.  There  is  not  a  gang 
in  lower  New  York  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  but  bears  allegiance  to  some  politi- 
cian. They  distribute  circulars,  "  throw- 
aways,"  and  election  literature  in  general. 
They  spot  uncertain  and  unreliable  votes  ; 
they  shadow  rival  candidates  for  informa- 
tion ;  they  augment  the  applause  and 
cheering  for  the  street  speakers  of  their 
own  faith,  and  add  materially  to  the  dis- 
turbance and  "  flying  things  "  which  greet 
their  opponents.  Thus  the  bond  between 
tlie  politician  and  the  gang  is  strength- 
ened— a  support  for  the  Boss  and  an  edu- 
cation for  the  boy — until  one  day  the  tie 
is  drawn  very  close.  "  Swift  Kelly  "  is 
pinched  (the  leader  of  the  gang  is  ar- 
rested). The  "  old  man  "  now  becomes 
a  very  present  help.  A  word  to  his 
friend  the  sergeant  and  thence  to  the 
judge,  and  the  boy  is  put  on  probation. 
If  that  is  impossible,  the  fine  is  paid. 
The  Boss  has  won  the  lad,  and  not  him 
alone,  but  the  gang  with  him,  for  they 
have  received  back  their  leader. 

They  are  no  longer  boys,  but  young 
men  now,  and  the  politician  is  prepared 
for  a  further  move.  He  plans  the  first 
outing  for  the  club.  It  is  a  Sunday  ex- 
cursion, a  "treat"  by  his  worthy  self. 
Every  boy  in  the  gang  is  there  with  his 
*'  bundle,"  and  she  is  happy  to  be  there. 
It  is  a  great  trip.  Under  the  excitement, 
moved  by  the  memory  of  many  a  good 
turn,  dreaming  of  future  graft,  the  die  is 
cast  It  is  no  longer  the  Street  Gang 
with  its  sticks  or  the  Club  with  its  rooms, 
it  is  now  the  Association,  with  every 
interest  on  politics,  for  at  the  climax  of 
that  day's  fun  "  Swift  Kelly"  has  called 
the  gang  about  him  and  expressed  his 
views  (he  is  likely  to  have  had  a  previous 
rehearsal  with  the  Boss).  "  Fellers,  dis 
bunch  has  got  one  friend,  and  dat's  Mr. 
Callahan.  He's  stuck  by  dis  gang  and 
played  us  clean.  He's  give  us  rooms  fer 
a  hand-out ;  he's  put  many  a  job  in  our 
way ;  he  shoved  de  dust  when  de  judge 
clipped  me  wings.  Dis  club  has  one 
friend,  and  it  sticks  by  him.  After  dis 
day,  which  is  de  biggest  blowout  dis 
gang  has  yet  seen,  we's   no  longer  the 


Henry  Streets,  we's  de  Callahan  Junior 
Association." 

Thus  does  the  street  gang  disappear 
and  that  organization  of  mysterious  birth, 
the  political  association,  appear.  The 
latter  is  the  development  of  the  former, 
and  the  politician  who  has  been  a  friend 
to  the  first  gives  the  name  to  the  second. 
If  you  will  walk  down  Third  Avenue  and 
notice  the  "  stickers  "  on  the  "  L  "  sup- 
ports or  the  cards  in'  the  windows,  you 
will  read  of  outings,  balls,  or  meetings  of 
these  associations.  You  will  read  of  the 
Tim.  D.  Sullivan,  Thos.  J.  Brennan,  Low- 
enstein,  Max  J.  Porges,  and  innumer- 
able other  associations,  all  of  which  were 
organized  either  directly  or  were  recruited 
indirectly  from  some  street  gang  under 
sufficient  persuasion. 

The  "  Catharines  "  were  a  street  gang 
of  twenty  lads  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  they  recently  changed  their  name 
to  that  of  the  "  Wm.  Guthrie  Associa- 
tion." In  a  similar  manner  the  "  Oaks  " 
have  become  the  "  Murphy  Association  ;" 
the*"  Madisons  "  are  now  the  "  Sullivan, 
Jrs."  An  East  Broadway  gang  of  fifty 
lads  have  assumed  a  new  title,  "The 
Young  Adlers  Association."  The  "  Ham- 
ilton s  "  have,  for  sufficient  reasons,  chosen 
to  be  called  the  "  J.  P.  Burke  Association." 
Nor  does  this  in  any  way  exhaust  the 
cases  about  Chatham  Square  of  gangs  of 
twenty  to  fifty  boys  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  that  have  developed  from  a  street 
gang  to  a  political  association. 

As  they  further  progress  they  are  more 
closely  embraced  by  the  *  larger  organiza- 
tion. The  street  gang  has  become  part  of 
the  local  club,  and  they  in  turn  of  the  city 
"Organization."  The  "Pearl  Streets," 
for  example,  graduate  into  the  "  Five  Points 
Social  Club,"  which  is  itself  only  a  school 
for  Tammany  Hall.  Each  seeks,  however, 
to  preserve  its  social  functions.  Balls, 
stags,  and  outings  are  given  by  the  differ- 
ent clubs.  Protection  and  assistance  are 
lent  them.  Attempt  to  disturb  the  "  Chat- 
ham Club  "  or  the  "  Broken  Shutter  Asso- 
ciation "  if  you  question  this.  In  return 
for  this  favor  the  party  expects  not  only  so 
many  individual  votes,  but  organized  help. 
Fights  and  disorders  at  the  polls  can  very 
often  be  traced  to  this  sort  of  support 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Tom  Foley 
made  "  his  contribution  to  the  expenses" 
of  the  "  Five  Points  Social  Club  "  (a  club 
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that  began  years  ago  as  a  social  organiza- 
tion but  now  wears  the  Tammany  star). 
Any  one  who  lived  about  Chatham 
Square  will  tell  you  what  occurred  on  the 
election  following.  No  "  Divver  "  (man) 
passed  the  **  two  and  threes  "  of  the  "  Five 
Pointers  "  without  being  provoked  to  fight 
or  to  run.  Could  he  by  any  means  pass 
this  outer  ring  without  being  shuffled  off, 
he  would  meet  a  line  of  that  same  gang 
"  waiting  to  vote  "  (?),  and  that  line  waited 
ahead  of  him  until  the  hour  for  voting  was 
passed. 

Such  a  factor  does  the  boys'  gang 
become  in  politics.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  these  little  fellows  were  trying  to  con- 
trol the  street  for  their  play.  Now  they 
are  seeking  to  keep  the  city  under  their 
authority.  The  lad  has  become  the  poli- 
tician. He  has  had  his  training,  his 
education.  Year  after  year  the  influence 
of  the  "  old  man  "  has  passed  upon  him. 
The  leader  in  his  little  clique  will  become 
the  chief  in  the  greater  body. 

The  gang  has  become  a  part  of^the 
"  Organization."  Its  motive  has  suffered 
little  change.  The  good  of  those  within, 
regardless  of  the  loss  to  those  without, 
is  still  the  great  object.     The   spirit  of 


the  one  is  that  of  the  other — "  the  display 
of  faithfulness  and  allegiance  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  legitimacy  of  all  intrigue 
and  deception  on  those  without."  Their 
government  is  the  same.  Chief,  lieuten- 
ant, and  boss,  all  find  counterpart  in  the 
gang.  Their  policy  is  similar ;  the  assem- 
bly of  the  political  organization,  with  the 
right  of  all  to  speak  but  the  might  of  the 
few  to  rule,  finds  prototype  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  gang. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to 
show  that  these  are  merely  coincidences. 
As  such  they  would  offer  but  little  signifi- 
cance. It  would  make  evident  that  the 
gang,  with  its  motives  and  instincts,  would 
develop  of  itself  into  a  political  ring ;  that 
when  direction  is  given  to  its  development 
it  becomes  the  most  reUable  support  a 
party  can  gain ;  that  it  develops  the  boy 
along  "  Organization  "  lines,  thus  inculcat- 
ing loyalty  to  the  ring  without  any  con- 
ception of  obligation  to  the  people.  Such 
being  the  part  a  boys'  gang  may  play  in 
politics,  the  problem  of  municipal  reform 
is  deeply  involved  in  the  problem  of  the 
boy.  Better  conditions  will  come,  not 
alone  by  the  persuasion  of  men,  but  by  the 
training  of  youth. 


Tribulations  of  a  Seacoast   Parish 

By  George  S.  Wasson 

Author  of  "  Cap'n  Simeon's  Store,"  etc 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  story,  though  cast  in  the  form  of  ficdoo,  is  a 
genuine  human  document.  Mr.  Wasson  has  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  a  small  New  England 
coast  town  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people  of  that  coast  m  other  towns.  His 
volume  of  stories  called  "  Cap*n  Simeon's  Store,"  lately  published,  is  receiving  from  many 
sources  warm  praise  for  its  singularly  direct  reproduction  of  the  talk,  way  of  thinking,  super- 
stitions, and  old-time  lore  of  the  Maine  mariner  and  fisherman.— The  Editors. 


OVER  the  sagging  wooden  steps  of 
the  ancient  meeting-house  at  Kil- 
lick  Cove,  and  covering  deep  the 
straggling  path  leading  up  from  the  road, 
the  snow  had  lain  undisturbed  all  winter. 
As  the  cold  Northern  spring  grudgingly 
advanced,  it  slowly  settled  away  until 
from  under  huge  drifts  in  the  little  grave- 
yard behind  the  church  appeared  quaint 
urns  and  weeping  willows  chiseled  on 
reeling  stones  of  slate  over  many  a  God- 
fearing old-time  skipper  of  the  Cove. 

But  the  eaves  ran  at  noonday  till  the 
snow  was  gone,  and  plantains  and  dande- 


lions grew  thickly  in  the  still  untrodden 
path  from  the  road,  until  even  Captain 
Isaac  Windseye,  latterly  chief  pillar  of  the 
Cove  society,  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
society  was  in  an  unusually  bad  way. 

In  younger  days  Captain  Windseye  had 
earned  his  title  in  transporting  slab-wood 
by  sloop  to  Portland,  but,  having  thus  laid 
by  a  tidy  sum,  straightway  quit  so  peril- 
ous an  occupation  for  good,  and  estab- 
lished a  store  on  his  native  heath  at 
Killick  Cove.  Here  there  undoubtedly 
existed  enticing  opportunities  for  a  man 
with  his  particularly  greedy  appetite  for 
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"  trades,"  not  only  in  the  way  of  lending 
money  among  an  improvident  fishing  pop- 
ulation, but  frequently  upon  the  occasion 
of  wrecks  in  the  vicinity.  For  these  latter 
it  was  remarked  that  the  Captain  had  a 
scent  like  a  vulture. 

He  soon  became  a  power  in  the  village, 
and  with  prosperity  came  the  development 
of  a  hitherto  wholly  unsuspected  quality 
of  his  nature,  for  he  not  merely  experi- 
enced religion  in  most  violent  form,  but 
posed  as  its  foremost  champion  in  the 
Cove,  and  gradually  assumed  the  difficult 
position  of  managing  director  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Cove's  society.  It  is  true 
that  interest  in  the  church  seldom  showed 
itself  through  expenditure  of  money  on 
his  own  part,  but  was  chiefly  manifested 
in  luring  the  pastors  annually  required, 
and  in  hounding  his  neighbors  for  their 
support ;  still,  Captain  Windseye  habitual- 
ly claimed  much  credit  for  his  prominence 
in  church  matters,  and  constantly  called 
attention  to  his  labors  in  their  behalf. 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  attendance  and 
support  steadily  fell  away,  and  the  village 
of  Killick  Cove  frequently  remained  for 
long  periods  without  Sabbath  services  of 
any  sort. 

Allured  by  the  promise  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  salary,  and  donation  parties 
at  short  intervals,  the  last  incumbent 
bravely  stood  at  his  post  for  nearly  six 
months.  He  failed  to  collect  the  prom- 
ised money,  and  was,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, obliged  to  eke  out  a  bare  living  by 
haying  and  working  at  odd  jobs  about  the 
village,  till  at  length,  being  unable  to  sup- 
port his  family  in  the  tumble-down  par- 
sonage, he  vacated  the  premises  one  foggy 
night,  leaving  in  lieu  of  farewell  discourse, 
firmly  impaled  upon  each  remaining  picket 
of  the  dilapidated  front  fence,  one  and 
one-half  dozen  yellow  saleratus  biscuit, 
these  constituting  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
recent  donation  party. 

For  many  ensuing  weeks  the  Killick 
Cove  meeting-house  remained  closed  ex- 
cept during  the  short  stay  of  callow 
divinity  students  from  a  distant  seminary, 
who  came  and  spoke  their  little  pieces, 
and  went  with  the  blueberry  season  ;  and 
also  excepting  the  memorable  Sunday  on 
which  Captain  Isaac  Windseye  himself 
mounted  the  pulpit  and  held  forth  to  an 
assemblage  largely  composed  of  persons 
in  his  debt  at  the  store  or  otherwise. 


So  matters  stood  until,  as  the  result  of 
much  laborious  correspondence  on  the 
Captain's  part,  a  shabbily  dressed,  well- 
nigh  decrepit  old  man  arrived  one  day  by 
stage  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  posi- 
tion, but,  before  having  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  people,  was  bedridden  by 
rheumatishd,  and  so  remained  when,  just 
as  the  fog  was  creeping  in  from  sea  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  brooding  October  day, 
certain  prominent  citizens,  assembled  in 
Abner  Grommet's  sail-loft^  noticed  a  small 
white  sloop  drifting  slowly  into  the  harbor. 

Her  sole  occupant  seemed  to  be  an 
elderly  man  in  a  long  black  coat,  and  as 
he  anchored  his  craft  in  mid-channel,  a 
battered  canvas-covered  spy-glass  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  Captain 
Job  Gaskett 

"  That  'ere's  that  tormented  ole  niish'n- 
ary  feller  ag'in,  ef  I  ain't  mistakenedl" 
exclaimed  he,  handing  the  glass  to  Cap- 
tain Windseye.  "  Prob'ly  he  cal'lates  to 
turn  to  and  preach  here  Sunday.  A  man 
must  owe  hisself  consid'ble  of  a  bad 
gredge  to  take  and  scull  'round  the  rocks 
all  soul  alone  same's  he  doos,  come  now  I" 

"  Oh,  wal,  you  I  it's  a  trade  same's 
everything  else  1"  said  Captain  Windseye, 
after  a  long  look.  "  That's  him,  I  don't 
misdoubt.  Let  him  go  to  work  and  preach 
all  he  wants.  He'll  come  in  jes'  now 
bandy's  a  pocket  in  a  shirt." 

"  Who  in  tunkett  is  it  backs  the  ole 
creetur,  anyways  ?"  asked  Job.  "  Plague 
take  his  ole  pelt,  when  the  likes  o'  him 
gits  a  livin'  preachin',  seems  's  ef  there'd 
ought  to  be  an  opening  for  'most  any  on 
us,  and  resk  it  I  Ever  sence  that  little 
confab  him  and  me  had  together  the  last 
time  ev«r  he  showed  up  here,  I've  kind 
o'  sot  him  down  for  a  reg'lar-built  ole 
garsbag,  and  them  that  turns  to  and  foots 
his  bills  must  love  to  heave  away  money 
a  sight  wuss'n  what  I  do  I" 

"Set-fire,  you!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Windseye.  "  What  sense  is  they  takin' 
on  so-fashion  ?  Ef  there's  folks  wants  to 
take  and  send  him  round  this  way,  and 
square  all  his  bills,  I  don't  see  no  great 
call  to  kick,  now  you  can  bate  1  'Tain't 
the  leastest  mite  of  expense  to  us  folks, 
and  we  make  out  to  git  us  a  Sunday's 
preachin'  free  gratis  for  nothin',  in  room 
o'  not  having  none  at  all  I" 

"  Preachin'  for  nothin'  be  jiggered  1" 
retorted  Captain  Gaskett     "I'd  lievser 
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pay  out  a  little  sunthin'  for  my  preachin', 
ef  ever  there  was  ary  preacher  struck  this 
Cove  now'days  was  wuth  listening  to ;  but 
dinged  ef  1  call  it  no  objic*  to  go  and  set 
under  some  pore  ole  has-been  that  ain't 
got  no  buckram  left  to  him,  nor  yit  one  o' 
these  young  squirts  same's  they  turn  to 
and  ship  down  here  summer-times  to 
preach  out  their  grub  and  lodgin*  1  That 
last  pore  little  shoat  ever  we  had  here 
wa'n'tscursely  ole  'nough  to  wear  galluses, 
anyways,  and  I  never  figgered  them  kind 
are  over  'n'  above  fittin*  to  tell  us  no  great 
sight  we  ain't  knowin'  to  already  in  re- 
gards to  the  hereafter,  nor  nothin'  else  I 
I  been  knockin'  'round  here  'most  too 
long  now  to  turn  to  and  swaller  down 
them  little  boys'  say-so  right  kerplunk, 
leave  alone  asking  for  no  more  sich  1 
But  you  come  to  take  this  here  towzle- 
headed  ole  creetur  out  here  in  the  bo't, 
and  I  can  tell  ye  jest  what  about  him  in 
less  'n  two  shakes  1" 

**  I  ain't  the  leastways  anxious  to  hear  no 
more  sich  blasphemis  rubbige  1"  snapped 
Captain  Windseye. 

"  Sho,  now  1"  said  Captain  Job,  coolly. 
"  I  cal'late,  though,  to  out  with  it,  all  the 
same,  Cap'n.  You  don't  make  out  to  be 
all  the  one  to  this  Cove  has  any  say  about 
the  meetin'-house,  Cap'n,  ef  you  do  run 
her  now'days  pooty  much  to  suit  yourself. 
Two  year  ago  come  spring,  when  this  ole 
feller  come  in  here  last  time,  we  hadn't 
had  no  preachin'  for  quite  a  long  spell, 
mebbe  you  rec'lect.  This  ole  mish'nary 
feller  he  come  in  of  a  noontime  Friday, 
I  know,  and  dropped  killick  right  abreast 
o*  my  house,  there.  All  soul  alone  he 
was,  same's  he  is  this  time,  and  'twas 
right  in  the  thick  of  a  fog  mull,  too.  Wal, 
now,  he  come  in  same's  to-day,  noontime, 
we'll  say ;  leggo  killick  under  foot,  took 
and  snugged  up  things  on  deck  all  tanto, 
went  b'low  and  turned  in,  I  cal'lated,  for 
he  never  once  shoved  his  head  outen  the 
cud  that  we  see  till  nigh  supper-time, 
same's  to-morrer  night ;  goin*  on  two  days, 
that  was. 

"  Then  he  come  paddlin'  ashore  in  his 
small  skift,  dim'  up  over  them  laidges 
front  o*  the  house  there,  and  wanted  to 
know  of  me  jes'  who  'twas  had  the  care 
o'  the  meetin'-house;  'lowed  how  he  cal- 
'lated to  turn  to  and  preach  into  her  next 
mornin'.  Wal,  o'  course,  I  give  him  to 
un'stand  you  was  called  the  biggest  herb 


we  had  here  now,  Cap'n,  but  then  I  up 
and  says  to  him,  •  Elder,'  s'  I,  *  come  right 
in,'  s'  I,  *  and  have  some  supper  'long  o* 
our  folks.  We're  only  jest  this  very  min- 
ute settin*  down,'  s'  I.  *  Be  tickled  to  death 
to  have  ye  stop,*  s'  I. 

"  *  No  1  No,  sir-ee  1  Wa'n't  noways  hun- 
gry, and  couldn't  stop  ef  he  was  hungry. 
Must  be  steppin'  right  along  any  ole  how  V 

"  *  Wal,  look  a'  here,  you  1'  s'  I.  *  Don't, 
Elder,'  s'  I,  *  don't  for  king's  sake  go  to 
stoppin'  no  longer  all  soul  alone  out  there 
aboard  that  little  smoke-bo't  so-fashioni 
That  ain't  no  kind  o'  way  to  live!'  s'  I. 
*  Turn  to  and  fetch  your  dunnage  right 
ashore  to-night  quick's  ever  you  can,  and 
put  up  'long  o'  us.  We  got  any  God's 
quantity  o'  room  and  to  spare  1'  s'  I. 

''  But  no  1  You  couldn't  budge  him  a 
hair  noways,  and  finlly  the  woman  she 
come  out  and  done  Afr  dingdest  a-coaxin' 
of  him  too.  *  Whatever  should  possess 
ye,  Elder,'  s'  she,  *  to  turn  to  and  do  for 
yourself  all  soul  alone  aboard  your  bo't 
that  way,  when  there's  folks  would  love 
dearly  to  have  ye  take  and  stop  'long  on 
'em  ashore  ?' 

**  But  seems  's  though  her  talk  didn't 
amount  to  nothin'  either,  for  allst  in  the 
world  ever  he'd  do,  he'd  just  up  and  fetch 
them  horrid  groans  like  o'  hisn,  till  bimeby 
he  turned  to  and  drawed  his  ole  mug 
down  out  o'  all  manner  o'  shape,  and  says, 
s'  he:  *  When  I'm  out  there  aboard  o*  the 
bo't,'  s'  he,  •  I  feel  sure  I'm  all  alone  long 
o'  my  God,'  s'  he — ^them's  jest  his  very 
words — but  then  he  'lowed  how  ef  he 
should  turn  to  and  stop  any  time  at  all 
here  on  the  main,  he  was  like  to  git  hisself 
smirched  and  s'iled  somewa5rs  or  'nother 
rubbin'  up  agin'  our  folks,  and  so  he 
figgered  prob'ly  it  stood  him  in  hand  not 
to  go  taking  no  sich  chances  1' 

"  *  Wal,  wal,  wal,  you  1'  thinks  I  to 
myself  right  away  off,  «ef  you  ain't  a 
dandy  to  go  mish'naryin'  'round  1  Godfrey 
mighty  1'  thinks  I,  •  I've  run  afoul  o'  folks 
afore  now  that  was  what  you  might  call 
nasty-nice,  but  be  jiggered  ef  ever  I  sec 
anything  yit  would  commence  to  tctch 
yoUf  Mister  What's-your-name  I  Guess,' 
thinks  I,  'on  the  whole  you  better  a  dinged 
sight  stick  her  right  out  aboard  your  bo't 
where  you  be  1  We're  a  consid'ble  weeked 
lot  here  to  this  Cove,  that  I'll  give  in  to 
ye,  but  blowed  ef  I  cal'late  you're  the 
feller  to  help  us  out  no  great  a-preachin'i 
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and  resk  it  I'  I  never  went  anigh  the 
meetin'-house  that  time,  and  I  don't  cal'- 
late  to  go  anigh  her  this  time  neither,  nor 
ary  one  o'  ray  folks  I" 

"  You're  alius  and  forever  ter'ble  down 
on  all  them  preachers,  Cap'n  Job,"  pro- 
tested Captain  Windseye.  "  I've  took 
notice  it's  seldom  ever  we  do  git  a  one  to 
this  Cove  without  you're  alius  the  fust  to 
commence  pickin'  on  him  like.  Mebbe 
the  time'U  come  when  you'll  wisht  you'd 
tended  out  on  meetin'  stricter  'n  what  you 
do." 

"  Like  enough  I  Like  enough  I"  laughed 
Job,  good-naturedly.  "  But  there,  Cap'n, 
when  you  come  to  talk  about  my  being 
down  on  them  style  o'  folks,  why,  you're 
clean  away  off  1  I'm  only  jest  givin'  of 
ye  a  few  p'inters  in  regards  to  thi»  ole 
smoke-bo't  feller  out  here.  Me  down  on 
preachers  1  Why,  'tain't  only  this  spring 
I  was  took  for  one  o'  them  kind  myself, 
there  to  Portland  I" 

"  Yas,  it's  some  likely  you  was  I"  sneered 
Captain  Windseye. 

"Honest  Injun  I  was  I  That's  a  fact  I" 
declared  Job.  "  'Twas  the  time  I  visited 
to  Mirandy's.  Up  steps  this  here  white- 
haired  preacher-lookin'  ole  sir,  and  ketches 
me  by  the  hand,  ter'ble  glad  to  see  me, 
now  I  tell  ye.  Asked  how  the  folks  was 
to  home,  and  all  sich-like,  same's  ef  him 
and  me  was  reg'lar  ole  chummies. 

" « Wal,  Elder,'  s'  I,  quick 's  ever  I  could 
slide  in  a  word  edgeways.  '  Elder,'  s'  I, 
*  you  got  the  advantage  o'  me  in  proper 
good  shape  this  time,  be  jiggered  ef  you 
hain't,  now  1' 

"*Whatl'  s'  he  right  away,  *  ain't  I 
addressin'  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum  ?' 

"*Not  by  a  blame'  long  chalk  you 
hain't  I'  s'  I,  and  I  wisht  to  gracious  you 
could  seen  the  look  he  give  me  that 
time  I" 

"Didn't  stop  to  make  no  more  talk 
long  o'  youy  prob'ly,"  remarked  Abner 
Grommet  from  his  bench. 

"  Talk  ?  No,  you  bate  he  never  1"  re- 
plied Captain  Job.  "  Shoved  his  helium 
hard  up,  and  kep'  her  off  for  all  he  was 
wuth,  now  I  tell  yel  S'pose  likely  I 
hadn't  ought  to  spoke  to  him  jest  the  way 
I  done,  but  there,  you  1  Prob'ly  'twill  be 
all  the  same  a  hunnerd  year  from  now!" 

"Guess  it's  some  lucky  for  you  'twa'n't 
ole  Elder  Roundturn  you  run  afoul  on 
that  way,"  said  Abner.     "  I  often  set  here 


and  think  what  works  there'd  be  here  to 
this  Cove  if  ever  he  showed  up  here  ag'in 
at  this  day  o'  the  world  1  I  cal'late  he'd 
make  shift  someways  to  fill  the  meetin'- 
house  chock-a-block  full  same's  he  useter, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  Fill  her  full  ?"  repeated  Captain  Job. 
"  I  cal'late  he'd  have  her  jammed  chock 
to  the  hatch-combin's  every  lick,  ef  he 
had  to  turn  to  and  collar  every  soul  on  us 
to  do  it  1  I  never'll  forgit  the  time  I  see 
him  take  holt  on  ole  Skipper  Adam  Ken- 
tall  up  the  ro'd  a  piece  one  Sunday  mornin'. 
Seems  's  though  Skipper  Adam  sot  out  to 
take  a  walk  down  to  his  shore  that  mornin' 
so  's  to  turn  a  few  dezen  fish  he  was 
makin'  there  on  his  flakes,  but  Elder 
Roundturn  he  spoke  him  and  ordered  him 
to  heave  to  right  away.  Big  through  as 
ary  hockshead-tub,  ye  know  ole  Elder  was, 
and  strong  's  a  steer.  The  two  had  some 
little  argufy  in'  it  over  at  fust,  but  all  to 
once  I  heern  Elder  holler  out  fit  to  stund 
ye.  *  You  won't  trouble  no  fish  not  this 
mornin',  my  friend,'  s'  he,  and  bedide  ef 
he  didn't  up  and  grab  ole  Skipper  by  the 
scrof  o'  the  neck,  and  snake  him  off  to 
meetin'  in  tow,  goin'  a  good  ten-knot 
stick  at  the  least  cal'lation.  Why  don't 
you  turn  to  and  gaft  onto  one  o'  them 
kind  o'  preachers  to  fill  her  up  now'days, 
Cap'n  ?" 

But  Captain  Windseye  evidently  by  no 
means  approved  of  such  jocularity  con- 
cerning a  former  light  of  the  Cove  church. 

"All  the  same,"  said  he,  somewhat 
severely,  "you  come  to  take  ole  Elder 
Roundturn  there,  and  them  that  could 
down  him  at  preachin'  was  some  scat- 
terin*.  I'm  knowin'  to  it  myself  that  when 
he  was  preachin'  into  the  ole  Neck  meetin '- 
house  you  could  hear  him  tol'ble  plain 
chock  down  to  the  shore,  and  that's  a 
good  mile  and  a  half,  leave  it  to  any  man 
ef  'tain't  1" 

"  Oh,  he  was  a  master  ole  feller  to  poke 
it  to  'em  in  them  days,  'cordin'  to  all  tell," 
said  Job  Gaskett.  "  I'll  bate  too  you 
never  ketched  him  usin'  no  papers  and 
writin's  to  preach  out  on  neither,  same's 
lots  doos  now'days  1" 

"  I  know  they  do  I"  cried  Captain 
Windseye,  indignantly.  "  I  know  they 
do,  any  grists  on  'era  doos  so,  but,  set-fire, 
you  I  no  sich  kind  o'  krawn  and  rub- 
bidge  ever'll  git  no  footing  to  this  Cove  jw 
long's  I've  got  ary  word  to  sa^  'bout  it  1 
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The  way  I  alius  look  at  the  thing,  ef  a 
roan's  got  a  call  he  don't  need  no  plaguey 
writin's  to  help  him  out  Ef  he's  got  rale 
ole  preachin'  into  hira,  it'll  rabble  out'n 
his  mouth  good  and  easy,  and  ef  he  hain't 
got  it  into  him  he  best  take  and  git  into 
sun  thin'  else  quick  's  ever  he  can  git 
'round  to  it.  Ain't  that  the  right  doc- 
trine, Abner?" 

**  Wal,  yas,"  admitted  Abner  Groromet, 
"  I  cal'late  you  got  the  rights  on't  there, 
Cap'n.  **  A  consid'ble  every-day  sort  o' 
chap  can  gin'ally  make  a  pooty  fair  fist 
readin'  a  mess  o'  writin's  off'n  a  parcel 
o'  papers,  but,  by  firel  the  way  'tis  with 
me,  'lowin'  I  go  to  roeetin'  at  all,  I  want 
to  see  some  feller  into  the  pulpit  can 
stand  right  up  in  his  boots  and  reel  it 
direct  off'n  his  tongue,  like  1" 

"  That's  the  talk  I"  cried  the  Captain. 
"That  air's  what  you  may  call  proper 
good  preachin',  you  I  But  I  want  a  man 
should  give  us  it  so's  it  '11  be  heerd  good 
and  easy,  too.  This  here  mumbling  of  it 
over,  same's  the  most  on  'em  doos  now'- 
days,  is  a  style  o'  preachin'  don't  hit  me 
wuth  a  cent,  and  1  don't  care  who  knows 
it,  neither  1" 

At  this  point  some  one  took  occasion 
to  speak  in  commendation  of  a  certain 
Indian  evangelist,  so  called,  who  had  elec- 
trified his  hearers  during  an  all  too  brief 
sojourn  at  the  Cove  some  months  previous. 

**  Set-fire,  you  1"  at  once  exclaimed 
Captain  Windseye,  in  a  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm at  the  recollection  of  such  eloquence. 
"  What  a  voice  that  roan  had  onto  him  1 
Put  me  in  mind  o'  the  fog-horn  on  the 
Neck  fust  time  he  come  to  preach,  and 
that's  a  fact.  There  wa'n't  nobody  in 
them  ordinances  deef  so's  they  couldn't 
hear  him  hollerin*,  now  I'll  guarantee  I 
And  d'ye  mind  them  plaguey  great  long 
jaw-breakin'  words  he  kep'  a-ropin'  in 
stiddy — why,  there  wa'n't  ary  soul  ever 
to  them  meetin's  knowed  what  under  the 
livin'  canopy  he  was  comin'  at,  not  half 
the  time  I  Set-fire,  but  ef  only  he  would 
stopped  here  a  spell,  I  cal'late  the  meetin'- 
house  would  been  shingled  'fore  spring, 
and  money  to  spare  1  Them  kind  won't 
never  stop  'round  long  to  sich  places  as 
this,  though,"  added  the  Captain,  regret- 
fully. 

"  Why  hadn't  you  went  to  work  and 
coaxed  him  to  stop  over  a  spell,  ef  't 
took   a   leg  ?"  asked   Job  Gaskett.    "  Ef 


he  suited  so  right  chock  to  the  handle, 
seems  's  though  you  might  turned  to  and 
rigged  it  someways  so  's  he'd  hung  on  a 
while." 

"  Wal,  didn't  I  try  my  dingdest  a-coaxin 
of  him,  as  you  call  it  ?"  retorted  Captain 
Windseye.  "  Coaxin'  don't  amount  to 
shucks  with  them  kind,  though ;  it's  the 
dollars  that  talks  every  blame'  time  I 
That  air  Injun  chap  lowed  how  he'd  stop 
here  jes'  long  's  I'd  take  and  guarantee 
him  his  little  ten  dollars  a  week  and 
board,  and  he  wouldn't  talk  no  less. 

"  I  up  and  told  him  right  off,  *  Set- 
fire,  you  r  s'  I, '  what  you  cal'late  us  folks 
'round  here  is,  anyways?  Jest  only  a 
blamed  click  o'  millionairees  or  what  ?' 
s'l. 

"•Wal,  he  never  'peared  to  give  a  rap 
one  way  or  'tother ;  independent  's  a  hog 
on  ice,  he  was.  'Lowed  how  he  could 
make  that  much  wages  'most  anywheres ; 
so,  bein's  we  couldn't  seem  to  hitch  bosses 
in  no  kind  o'  shape,  he  up  and  give  it 
to  her  back  down  east  ag'in  where  he 
come  from.  Now  it's  all  ter'ble  fine  to 
go  'round  here  a-yippin'  and  yappin'  how 
we'd  ought  to  run  a  reg'lar-built,  smart, 
A  No.  i  preacher  to  this  Cove,  but  I 
alius  take  pertik'ler  notice  quick  's  ever 
it  comes  to  drawrin'  your  wallets  and 
puttin'  out  the  cash,  you  fellers*  tails  is 
clean  down  betwixt  your  legs  in  a  jif  I 

"  Of  co'se,  we  can't  never  count  on  no 
great  shakes  of  a  preacher  stoppin'  here 
long,  for  them  kind  most  gin'ally  strikes 
a  soft  snap  to  some  city  place — they're  all 
after  a  dollar,  same  's  you  and  I  be,  eggs- 
ac'ly — them  that  preaches  for  the  love 
on  't  at  this  day  o'  the  world  is  some  few 
and  fur  betwixt,  now  I  tell  ye  what  I  But 
I  cal'late  we  could  run  a  meetin '-house  to 
this  Cove,  and  keep  a  fair  up-and-comin' 
style  o'  preacher  into  her,  too,  ef  only  our 
folks  didn't  begredge  puttin*  out  a  cent 
for  preachin'  now'days  so  like  the  very 
mischeef. 

"  I  cal'late  we're  missin'  of  it  right 
along  scand'lous  by  not  keeping  no  reglar 
preacher.  For  one  thihg,  I  cal'late  we 
don't  commence  to  git  the  rusticators  we 
would  to  this  Cove  summer-times  ef  only 
we  kep'  holt  on  a  preacher  anyways  stiddy. 
Ever  sence  them  summer-folks  struck  in 
comin'  this  way  at  all,  I've  kind  o'  kept 
the  run  o'  their  talk  about  this  here  bus'- 
niss  of  not  keepin'  no  preacher,  and,  set- 
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fire  1  I  can  tell  you  for  a  fact  we'd  be  full 
better  off  in  the  long  run  to  keep  a  one  1 

"  But  there,  as  I  say  often  to  them  rus- 
ticators  up  to  my  place  there,  I  can't 
alius  and  forever  bear  the  brunt  o'  the 
bills,  that's  a  dead  sure  thing.  I'm  a 
pore  man,  I  be,  and  going  astarn  every 
blamed  hitch  reg'lar,  but  I'll  put  in  my 
time  for  nothin',  and  mebbe  give  what 
little  money  I'm  able,  'cordin'  to." 

This  familiar  talk  of  poverty  on  the 
part  of  the  forehanded  Captain  was 
always  taken  by  his  hearers  for  just  what 
it  was  worth.  Every  man  of  them  knew 
that  his  condition  was  most  flourishing, 
and  most  of  them  had  before  this  unwill- 
ingly contributed  towards  making  it  so. 

"  Wal,  then,  I  cal'late  that  settles  it  for 
us  folks/'  observed  Job  Gaskett,  as  Cap- 
tain Windseye  paused.  **  Ef  your  board- 
ers says  preacher,  nothin'  won't  do  with- 
out we  turn  to  and  git  us  a  one  for  good, 
right  away  off.  How  about  this  ole  Mr. 
Step-and-f etch-it  you've  got  in  dry-dock 
up  there  to  the  pars'nage  now,  Cap'n  ? 
Ain't  he  never  liable  to  limber  up  so  's  to 
be  out  'round  ag'in,  think  ?" 

"Set-fire,  youl  I  dunno  jest  what  to 
think  'bout  him,"  answered  Captain  Winds- 
eye.  "  Some  days  I  have  consid'ble 
hopes  he'll  pan  out  fair  to  middlin*  yit, 
but  the  thing  on't  is  he's  so  blamed 
short  o'  clo'es,  ye  see.  Ain't  got  ary  half- 
decent  coat  to  his  name,  nor  nothin'  else, 
fur's  ever  I  can  make  out" 

"You  don't  mean  to  sayl"  exclaimed 
Captain  Job.  "  I  want  to  know  ef  he's 
so  bad  off  I  I  see,  the  day  he  come,  there 
wa'n't  nothin*  very  beautysome  about  the 
ole  teWej.  Come  right  down  to  the  fine 
thing,  s*  I  to  myself,  he  doos  make  out 
to  be  one  o'  the  very  lookin'est  ole  has- 
beens  ever  was  stranded  here  yit,  but 
then,  thinks  I,  p'haps  he  may  turn  out  to 
be  same's  the  singed  cat,  as  the  feller 
said,  a  sight  smarter'n  what  he  looks  to 
be." 

"You've  alius  got  to  take  and  heave 
slurs,  now  ain't  ye.  Job  ?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "Of  co'se  anybody  can  see  he's 
pooty  much  all  run  out,  and  ain't  no  great 
to  look  at,  but  his  lungs  'pears  to  be  good 
yit,  and  I  cal'late  ef  only  we  take  and  sort 
o'  tog  him  out  a  grain  amongst  us,  and 
mebbe  top-out  that  there  old  chimbly  to 
the  pars'nage,  he'll  be  more'n  apt  to  stop 
here  the  winter  over,  and  'twon't  be  no 


g^eat  bill  of  expense  to  us  neither.  Looks 
to  me,  he  doos,  jes'  though  he  wouldn't 
need  no  sich  dretful  sight  of  urgin'  to 
stop  and  preach  'most  anywheres  for  his 
keep." 

But  it  proved  that  shrewd  Captain 
Windseye  was  too  hasty  in  thus  flattering 
himself  that  the  Killick  Cove  meeting- 
house was  soon  to  have  a  pastor  preach- 
ing into  her  on  such  favorable  terms. 
The  health  of  the  new  candidate  turned 
out  so  poor,  and  his  worldly  possessions 
so  exceedingly  scanty,  that  retention  was 
at  length  deemed  inexpedient,  and  after  a 
short  trial  he  too  departed. 

Said  Job  Gaskett,  in  summing  up  the 
matter  afterwards  :  "  Cap'n  Windseye  he 
made  out  to  pick  up  a  pore  ole  wrack  of 
a  preacher  adrift  outside  here  some- 
wheres,  and  towed  him  in  here  to  the 
Cove,  cal'latin'  for  sure  how  he'd  gafted 
onto  consid'ble  of  a  big  prize.  Come  to 
call  a  survey,  though,  they  found  the  gear 
pooty  much  all  played  out ;  keel  twisted 
out  o'  all  reason ;  wood-ends  started  for- 
raid  and  aft,  and  the  upper  works  ter'ble 
punky  like.  They  fin'lly  come  to  the 
conclusion  she  wa'n't  wuth  repairin'  up, 
so  they  jest  turned  to  and  condemned  the 
ole  creetur,  and  sot  her  adrift  ag'in,  to  be 
red  on  her." 

Then  followed  another  long  period  of 
what  had  come  to  be  known  as  "low- 
water-slack"  in  parish  affairs,  but  at 
length  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  a  can- 
didate was  coming  who  at  one  time  in  his 
career  had  actually  preached  in  that  cul- 
tured region  rather  indefinitely  described 
as  "  up  back  o'  Baws'n  somewheres." 

In  due  course  of  time  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mudger  appeared  at  the  Cove,  distin- 
guished by  the  tall  silk  hat  he  invariably 
wore  even  while  personally  making  much- 
needed  repairs  upon  the  desolate  old  par- 
sonage. Under  the  pilotage  of  Captain 
Windseye  he  later  strode  about  the  vil- 
lage making  acquaintance  -with  his  flock, 
everywh -re  creating  a  most  favorable 
impression,  and  confirming  the  Captain's 
expressed  belief  that  not  only  was  Killick 
Cove  at  length  possessed  of  a  reg'lar- 
built  snorter  of  a  preacher,  but,  moreover, 
one  of  that  desirable  variety  who  wouldn't 
go  outside  the  Bible  for  nothin'  nohow. 

In  Abner  Grommet's  sail-loft  his  first 
sermons  were  discussed  for  a  time  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  other  subjects.     With 
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pardonable  pride,  Captain  Windseye  drew 
attention  to  the  powerful  manner  in  which 
the  elder  had  socked  it  to  'em  on  the 
preceding  Sabbath,  and  reiterated  his 
belief  that  a  regular  snorter  was  now  at 
the  helm;  Abner  Grommet  declared  en- 
thusiastically that  they  were  indeed  at 
last  gittin*  of  it  poked  to  'em  in  proper 
good  style ;  and  Captain  Job  Gaskett  con- 
fessed with  delight  that  the  new  minister 
was  simply  whangin'  and  cuffin'  of  'em 
right  and  left,  and  not  leavin'  of  'em  in 
no  kind  o'  shape  at  all. 

Such  favorable  comment  on  Mr.  Mud- 
ger's  plan  of  campaign,  as  indicated  in  his 
opening  discourses,  was,  however,  not 
merely  confined  to  that  select  coterie  fre- 
quenting the  sail-loft,  but  was  constantly 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  village  of 
Killick  Cove.  Judiciously  refraining  from 
discussion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  unright- 
eous persons  whose  evil  practices  were  at 
length  being  rebuked  in  such  scathing 
terms,  each  man,  with  a  serene  feeling 
of  personal  immunity  perhaps  not  pecu- 
liar to  Killick  Cove  alone,  apparently 
included  his  neighbors  in  the  black-list  of 
names,  and  chuckled  mightily  at  such 
merited  castigation.  Thus  may  possibly 
be  explained,  in  part  at  least,  the  unwonted 
wave  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new 
pastorate  undoubtedly  began. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  fate  had 
decreed  that  trouble  should  be  the  lot  of 
the  Cove  parish  in  these  latter  days.  For 
a  time  all  went  smoothly  enough,  though 
the  pace  set  by  the  impetuous  Mr.  Mudger 
in  his  first  few  sermons  proved  too  hot 
for  permanent  retention,  and  his  popular 
manner  of  sockin'  of  it  to  'em  lost  some 
of  its  pristine  vigor  as  the  weeks  rolled 
by.  Still,  his  labors  were  on  the  whole 
acceptable,  and  numbers  of  young  men 
appeared  to  find  the  evening  service 
especially  attractive. 

There  was  always  the  alluring  hope 
that  the  Elder  might  at  any  minute  again 
delight  their  souls  by  whangin'  somebody 
after  his  early  ravishing  manner,  and 
meantime  the  rear  pews  of  the  meeting- 
house furnished  decent  facilities  for 
amusing  conversation  and  the  consump- 
tion of  peanuts,  corn-balls,  and  tobacco. 

On  a  fateful  Sabbath  evening,  however, 
after  dealing  as  usual  in  a  plain-spoken 
manner  with  certain  frailties  of  his  flock, 
Mr.  Mudeer   rashly  ventured   a   remon- 


strance against  these  time-honored  fea- 
tures of  worship  in  the  Killick  Cove 
meeting-house.  Munching  peanuts  con- 
tinually during  services,  and  the  incessant 
spitting  of  tobacco- juice  in  the  comer  of 
the  family  pew,  were  habits,  he  plainly 
declared,  with  which  he  was  heretofore 
unfamiliar,  and  against  which  he  acknowl- 
edged the  strongest  prejudice.  Then, 
expressing  a  fervent  wish  that  in  the 
future  they  might  be  dispensed  with,  he 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

But  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  the  high-strung,  sensitive 
natures  of  these  young  men  could  brook 
so  wanton  and  deliberate  an  insult,  and 
several  of  them  immediately  announced 
their  intention  of  lickin'  the  Elder  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  thus  avenging  his 
unpardonable  slur  upon  society  and  the 
citizens  generally. 

Accordingly,  four  of  them,  divested  of 
coats,  and  with  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up> 
lay  in  ambush  for  him  in  a  thick  growth 
of  alders  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  he 
returned  home  that  evening. 

Now,  fortunately,  the  Elder,  though  by 
no  means  a  heavy  man,  was  a  muscular 
Christian  of  pronounced  type,  and  had, 
moreover,  previous  to  entering  the  minis- 
try, served  for  some  years  with  much 
credit  on  the  police  force  of  a  large  city. 
Though  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should 
at  the  time  have  foreseen  a  call  to  labor 
in  the  vineyard  at  Killick  Cove,  yet  had 
this  been  the  case  he  could  in  nowise 
have  fitted  himself  to  more  purpose  for 
the  strenuous  life  of  his  present  incum- 
bency. In  short,  it  transpired  that  as  an 
officer  Elder  Mudger  had  won  reiiown  on 
his  beat  for  his  masterly  manner  of  run- 
ning in  hoodlums,  and  the  four  young 
men  who  anticipated  a  veritable  picnic  in 
the  proposed  meeting  with  their  pastor 
were  somewhat  discomfited  at  the  outset 
by  the  totally  unconcerned  manner  in 
which  he  received  their  first  volley  of 
threats  and  profanity. 

Far  from  recanting,  or  even  showing 
the  least  apprehension  of  the  impending 
thrashing,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mudger,  as  it 
were,  cast  aside  for  the  moment  his 
priestly  robes,  and,  addressing  his  young 
parishioners  in  the  terse  phrases  of  aq 
unmistakable  layman,  assured  them  that 
unless  they  forthwith  hied  from  his  pres» 
ence  with  the  utmost  despatch,  he  would 
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then  and  there  proceed  to  wipe  up  the 
ground  with  their  persons. 

Failing  to  withdraw  at  once  as  the 
Elder  suggested,  two  of  the  young  men 
nearest  him  suddenly  found  themselves 
revolving  among  the  dust-laden  burdocks 
by  the  roadside ;  seeing  which,  the  other 
defenders  of  the  Cove's  fair  name  speedily 
fled  into  the  alder-bushes,  and  Mr.  Mud- 
ger  coolly  proceeded  on  his  way  homeward. 

But  the  matter  was  far  too  serious  to 
be  allowed  to  rest  here,  and  as  a  result, 
numbers  of  persons  whose  help  could  ill 
be  spared  withdrew  their  aid  of  the  soci- 
ety in  anything  but  mute  indignation. 
Before  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the 
stunted  cherry-tree  at  the  parsonage  gate 
a  rude  little  sign  bearing  the  word  **  Dress- 
making "  appeared  nailed  to  its  trunk, 


and  later  Mr.  Mudger  himself  in  his  tall 
silk  hat  earned  a  few  needed  dollars  at 
banking  up  certain  houses  for  the  winter 
with  rockweed  and  kelp  from  the  shore. 

By  Christmas,  however,  the  parish  at 
Killick  Cove  was  once  more  pasiorless, 
and  the  gray  little  meeting-house  again 
stood  deserted  among  the  ledges  on  the 
hill.  The  howling  northeast  storms  started 
bricks  from  its  crooked  chimney,  and  scat- 
tered shingles  from  the  roof  broadcast 
among  the  mossy  headstones  of  its  zeal- 
ous supporters  long  years  ago. 

Very  often  the  two  narrow  front  win- 
dows were  seen  gleaming  with  the  cold 
light  of  the  winter  sunset  across  the  bay, 
but  the  snow  again  lay  heaped  in  unbroken 
drifts  high  against  the  weather-beaten 
door. 


Why  the   French   Have  No  Social 
Settlements 

By  Andre  Siegfried 


FOR  a  long  time  the  Social  Settle- 
ments of  England  and  America 
have  attracted  the  attention  and*  I 
may  say,  the  admiration  of  that  part  of 
the  French  public  which  cares  for  social 
matters.  The  old  clicht  of  the  French, 
ignoring  what  is  going  on  outside  Paris, 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  true,  and  at 
present  we  are  well  informed  about  that 
splendid  movement  of  the  Settlements  of 
which  the  English  and  the  Americans  are 
so  justly  proud.  Why,  then,  has  that 
mode  of  social  work  had,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  real  success  in  France  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  French 
have  not  dealt  with  the  momentous  prob- 
lem of  the  relations  between  the  different 
classes.  In  a  democracy  (and  France  is 
a  democracy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word),  the  people  being  called  to  exert  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  government,  it 
is,  of  course,  most  important  to  educate 
them.  The  founders  of  the  third  republic 
understood  the  gravity  of  the  thing,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Jules  Ferry  they 
framed  the  well-known  laws  on  primary 
education.  Since  then  the  workmen  have 
taken  each  year  a  greater  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and,  seeing 


this  evolution,  quite  a  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  richer  and  more  educated  ranks 
have  understood  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  closer  contact  with  the  laboring 
classes. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  ground  seemed  then  to  be  well 
prepared  for  the  creation  of  Social  Settle- 
ments. Many  young  men  had  visited  the 
English  and  American  Settlements,  some 
had  even  lived  in  them,  and  were  eager 
to  create  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in 
their  own  country.  Their  propaganda 
was  at  a  certain  time  flourishing  in  various 
French  circles,  but  it  has  never  been 
broadly  popular.  Some  institutions  very 
like  the  Settlements  have  been  tried,  but 
in  order  to  succeed  they  had  to  be  modi- 
fied, and  to  take  the  classical  form  of  the 
French  Universith  populaires.  The  rea- 
sons of  that  transformation  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Universiii  on  the  Settle- 
ment constitute  an  interesting  problem  to 
study,  as  it  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
feelings  and  methods  of  the  Parisians  in 
their  social  and  political  conceptions. 

The  difficulty  of  making  Settlements  in 
Paris  (I  do  not  say  France,  in  order  not 
to  indulge  in  exaggerated  generalizations) 
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docs  not  lie  in  the  lack  of  eagerness  of 
the  average  Parisian  to  study  and  to  learn. 
On  the  contrary,  1  think  that  no  popula- 
tion in  the  world  has  such  a  great  desire 
to  learn.  You  will  never  hear  science 
more  spoken  about  than  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Universitks  papula  ires.  It  seems 
that  the  French  workmen,  having  as  a 
rule  given  up  religious  belief,  have  taken 
for  their  own  the  idea  once  flourishing  in 
the  time  of  Renan,  that  Science  will  be 
one  day  the  master  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  scientist  will  be  all-powerful.  This 
love  of  knowledge  is  a  broad  and  solid 
basis  for  the  organization  of  universities  or 
schools  for  the  people.  But  Settlements 
are  something  else  and  something  more. 

The  first  and  great  obstacle  met  is  that 
the  working  people  of  Paris  (I  mean  here 
the  people  who  live  mostly  in  the  fau- 
bourgs) are  extraordinarily  independent, 
and  that  their  usual  feeling  toward  the 
upper  classes  is  one  of  distrust.  They 
were  in  olden  days  under  the  influence 
and  sometimes  the  domination  of  the 
richer  classes  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  have  won  liberty  by  hard 
fights,  and  they  are  now  very  particular 
about  anything  or  any  one  likely  to  influ- 
ence them  again.  That  is  undoubtedly 
why  any  kind  of  patronage  is  now  rather 
unpopular  in  Paris.  People  always  fear 
some  intrusion  of  a  political,  or  religious, 
or  even  a  moral  kind. 

This  state  of  feeling  obliges  those  who 
deal  with  popular  universities  or  Social 
Settlements  to  be  extremely  careful.  They 
must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  any 
political,  religious,  or  even  moral  propa- 
ganda. If  you  want  to  have  a  political 
meeting,  do  it  openly.  I  should  say  the 
same  thing  of  religious  work.  But  you 
will  lose  entirely  the  confidence  of  the 
average  Parisian  workingman  if  you  come 
to  the  UniversiUs populaires  with  the  least 
ulterior  motive,  or  even  the  appearance  of 
such  a  motive.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  evolution  of  French  thought  for  the 
last  century  will  understand  very  well  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  situation.  They  will 
understand,  for  instance,  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  in  Paris  to  have  Settlements 
with  clergymen  as  residents.  They  will 
understand  also  that  religious  or  simply 
ethical  principles  would  not  be  welcome 
when  set  forth  by  a  lecturer  with  the  aim 
of  doing  good  to  the  hearers.    The  French 


are  generally  good  people,,  often  altruists 
and  generally  idealists,  but  they  hate 
being  sermonized.  Every  one  who  wants 
to  found  an  institution  with  some  chance 
of  success  must  not  forget  this  point  of 
view. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  workman 
in  Paris  is  that  he  does  not  admit  any 
hierarchy  of  classes.  The  English,  for 
instance,  have  never  lost  their  tiaditional 
respect  for  the  noble  and  the  rich.  That 
fact  gives  a  great  power  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  they  would  be  wrong  not  to 
use  it.  In  Paris  such  a  kind  of  influence 
may  be  real  with  the  lower  middle  class, 
but  with  the  workingraen  it  is  utterly 
non-existent.  When  members  of  society 
have  to  come  into  contact  with  the  work- 
ing people,  they  must  try,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  them  forget  that  they  are  of 
another  social  level.  The  Parisians  are 
usually  such  good  talkers  and  so  quick- 
witted that  it  is  rather  easy  to  talk  with 
them  as  you  would  do  with  friends.  This 
attitude  of  equality  is  certainly  the  best. 
I  have  met  sometimes  English  or  even 
Americans  who  were  to  deliver  lectures 
in  Paris  for  the  people  ;  they  thought  they 
ought  to  appear  in  their  most  elegant 
clothes ;  that  the  people  would  be  honored 
by  the  fact.  I  think  they  were  completely 
mistaken  and  had  failed  to  understand  the 
true  character  of  the  Parisian  democracy. 
The  way  of  approaching  people  is  to  go 
with  the  simplest  clothes  you  have,  and  to 
mix  with  them  exactly  as  with  comrades, 
forgetting  even  that  you  have  or  might 
have  some  intellectual  or  social  superiority 
over  them. 

After  this  brief  description  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  organize  in  Paris  Social  Settlements 
exactly  after  the  English  or  American 
type.  The  principal  features  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Settlements  appear  to  be, 
with  the  educational  part,  the  residence 
of  educated  people  in  the  poorer  quarters, 
and  the  personal  patronage  and  influence 
of  the  residents  among  the  families  of 
the  quarter  where  they  dwell. 

In  Paris  the  educational  part  is  easy  to 
organize  and  usually  successful.  But  the 
residence  scheme  and  the  patronage  are 
awkward  to  carry  out.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  cannot  find  in  Paris  charitable  people 
living  among  the  poor  and  doing  marvel- 
ous work.     But  I  think  that  the  plan  of  a 
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body  of  residents,  in  the  English  or  the 
American  style,  has  not  yet  been  success- 
fully tried  in  the  French  capital.  The 
milieu  is  not  really  favorable.  If  the  resi- 
dents want  to  win  a  good  reputation  in  the 
quarter  they  have  chosen,  they  have  to 
live  exactly  as  the  people  around  them.  If 
they  indulge  in,  I  do  not  say  luxurious, 
but  simply  comfortable  rooms,  it  will  be 
known,  and  some  will  feel  jealous  or  judge 
it  unsuitable.  If,  having  noticed  that  state 
of  feeling,  y9u  oblige  the  residents  to  live 
in  poor  rooms,  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
Paris,  you  will  find  most  likely  some 
trouble  in  recruiting  people  to  live  the  life 
of  apostles  or  missionaries.  The  ques- 
tion of  patronage  is  by  no  means  an  easier 
one,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  ex- 


plained. I  suppose  those  are  the  causes 
why  Social  Settlements  have  not  flourished 
in  France. 

I  should  not  dare  to  conclude  that 
Settlements  will  never  succeed  in  French 
towns.  But  for  the  present  I  must  re- 
mark that  among  the  Unri)ersitks  popu- 
laires  no  one  works  on  the  line  of  a  Settle- 
ment In  a  capital  where  paupers  are 
not  exceedingly  numerous,  where  there  is 
no  particular  prestige  of  wealth  or  society, 
but  in  fact  a  real  prestige  of  brains,  the 
popular  university  is  certainly  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  situation. 
That  is  probably  why  France  has  no 
Social  Settlements,  while  it  has  a  wonder- 
ful growth  of  social  work  under  the  suc- 
cessful form  of  the  C/niversith  pop u /aires. 


The  Turk  and   His  Lost  Provinces' 


THE  present  unrest  in  the  Balkan 
provinces  makes  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  timely.  In  pictur- 
esque phrase  Mr.  Curtis  describes  for  us, 
first  of  all  Turkey,  and  then  the  lurk's 
lost  provinces.  We  have  in  this  book 
much  of  that  direct,  almost  conversa- 
tional, talk  which  also  distinguished  the 
author's  "  Between  the  Andes  and  the 
Ocean." 

Mr.  Curtis  believes,  as  did  the  great 
Moltke,  that  Europe's  next  battle-ground 
will  be  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  horrors 
which  have  been  constantly  occurring  in 
the  Balkans  need  occasion  no  surprise; 
these  will  continue  to  occur  so  long  as 
Turks  are  permitted  to  govern  Christian 
communities.  If  a  Christian  woman 
repels  a  Turk's  advances  in  Macedonia, 
for  instance,  persecution  begins  not  only 
as  regards  herself,  but  her  family  also ; 
father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  are 
arrested  for  fictitious  offenses  and  thrown 
into  prison.  They  may  be  accused  of 
treason  and  shot ;  they  may  be  fined 
the  entire  value  of  their  property,  and 
made  to  suffer  other  penalties  which 
the  Turks  show  great  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing. Of  course  there  are  many  cases 
of  yielding ;  but,  says  Mr.  Curtis,  usually 
the  entire  family  abandons  everything 
and  flees  across  the  boundary  into  Bul- 

'  Th€  Turk  and  His  Lo^t   Prtn'tnces :  Greece.  Bui- 

faria^    Sertia,  Bosnia.     By    William    Kleroy    Curtis. 
Ilustrated.    The  Fleming  ii.  Revell  Co.,  New  York, 


garia,  with  only  such  property  as  can 
be  carried  in  their  hands,  to  begin  life 
over  again  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bulgarian  authorities  and  among  sympa- 
thetic surroundings.  Turkish  officials 
invariably  confiscate  any  property  that 
may  be  left.  Southern  Bulgaria  is  full  of 
such  refugees. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
enormous  provocation  from  the  Bulgaro- 
Macedonian  brigand  "  committee."  Few 
will  agree  with  the  author  that  the  present 
management  of  the  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee is  "  patriotic,  unselfish,  and  honest," 
though  Mr.  Curtis  does  admit  that  the 
previous  administration  was  corrupt  and 
vicious.  With  regard  to  the  kidnapping 
of  Miss  Stone,  Mr.  Curtis  makes  a  state- 
ment which  may  surprise  some  : 

No  demand  has  been  made  upon  Turkey 
for  indemnity  or  other  reparation,  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  Bulgari- 
ans and  not  by  Turks,  although  upon  Turkish 
soil  and  in  Turkish  disguises ;  ana  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  conspirators  desired  and  in- 
tended to  involve  Turkey  in  complications 
with  the  United  States. 

Of  course  the  Macedonian  Committee 
needed  money  to  carry  on  their  armed 
propaganda,  desired  to  terrify  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  into  co-operation  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  emanci- 
pation of  Macedonia,  wanted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe  and  hoped  to  provoke 
complications  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States,  thus  involving  a  pew  Power 
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in   the  question.     This  granted,   we   do 
agree  with  Mr,  Curtis  when  he  says : 

No  one  will  suggest  that  the  suffering  of 
the  Christian  citizens  of  Turkish  provinces 
should  be  prolonged,  even  though  bandits  and 
blackmailers  may  be  interested  in  their  re- 
demption. The  world  owes  a  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Macedonia. 

The  control  of  Bulgaria  has  now  been 
obtained  by  the  very  power  which  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  supposed  to  oppose. 
Intrigue  has  done  what  international  law 
could  not  do. 

The  lack  of  educated  natives  in  Bulgaria 
made  it  necessar)'  to  fill  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant military  and  civil  offices  with  foreign- 
ers, and  the  Russians  obtained  the  most 
influential  places.  Clever  men  were  sent  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  cultivate  public  sentiment, 
and  by  mercenary  and  other  means  to  influ- 
ence elections. 

The  brave  Prince  Alexander,  however, 
instituted  a  spirited  policy  independent  of 
Russian  influences,  adding  an  encourage- 
ment of  education  to  an  extent  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Russian  Government  retaliated  by 
a  conspiracy  which  might  have  happened 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  days  of  the 
robber  barons  and  the  Medici,  but  with 
which  there  is  nothing  to  compare  in 
modern  times.  The  crowning  shame  is 
that  not  one  of  the  Russian  officials  who 
were  engaged  in  the  plot  was  ever  pun- 
ished, or  even  censured.  When,  finally, 
Alexander  saw  that  Russia  would  com- 
pel him  to  retire,  he  exacted  a  pledge 
from  the  Czar  that  the  Bulgarians  should 
henceforth  manage  their  own  affairs  with- 
out interference,  "  a  pledge  violated  within 
the  next  thirty  days."  The  leader  of 
the  assassins  pf  •Premier  Stambulov,  our 
author  avers,  was  a  political  adventurer 
who  had  frequently  been  employed  by 
the  Russian  Minister  on  confidential  mis- 
sions. Mr.  Curtis  is  so  scathing  in  his 
indictment  of  Russia  as  to  declare  that 
its  diplomatic  agent  in  Sofia  has  gradually 
acquired  an  influence  over  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand (Prince  Alexander's  unworthy  succes- 
sor) and  a  control  over  the  Government 
that  are  now  almost  absolute.  "  Ferdinand 
might  as  well  be  the  Governor  of  a  Rus- 
sian province." 

Mr.  Curtis  believes  that  in  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  even  Rumania  disorganization 
and  decay  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
are  the  elements  of  progress — a  statement 
which  will  be  challenged  in  many  a  quar- 


ter. He  declares  that  Russian  influence 
is  now  supreme  in  Rumania  as  well  as  in 
Bulgaria,  and  that  the  Servians  are  willing: 
to  submit  to  Russian  domination  under 
certain  contingencies.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Russian  influence  is  supreme 
in  the  first-named  land. 

Since  Mr.  Curtis's  book  was  published 
the  Servian  King,  Queen,  Prime  Minister, 
and  a  number  of  other  dignitaries  have 
been  slaughtered;  hence  the  following 
excerpt  may  be  read  with  interest : 

Sunday  morning  the  King  c^ave  an  audience 
to  the  Skupshtina,  as  the  parliament  is  called, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  great  days  of 
the  year.  The  bishops  and  the  clergy,  in  their 
magnificent  embroidered  vestments,  were 
even  more  imposing  than  the  generals  in  uni- 
forms of  blue,  scarlet,  and  green,  with  gold 
braid.  The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  court  dress  were  led  by  the  Turkish  Minister 
and  his  suite.  The  Austrian  and  Russian 
representatives  were  handsomely  decorated 
and  made  a  fine  appearance.  They  were 
watched  with  interest  because  it  is  supposed 
that  both  are  intriguing  for  the  control  of  the 
country.  The  members  of  the  Skupshtina 
were  clad  in  black  evening  dress,  with  em- 
broidered shirt-fronts,  white  ties,  and  white 
gloves.  A  band  of  music  stood  in  the  area 
beside  the  palace  and  played  lively  airs  while 
the  ceremonies  were  goin^  on,  and  a  battalion 
of  the  King's  bodvguard,  m  brilliant  uniforms 
like  those  of  the  Austrian  Hussars,  was  drawn 
up  in  two  linest  between  which  everybody  had 
to  pass.  I  looked  at  these  troops  with  peculiar 
interest,  because  upon  their  loyalty  the  life  of 
the  King  depends. 

Politics  is  the  curse  of  Greece. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  the  smaller  the 
country  the  hotter  the  political  contests.  In 
Servia.  Bulgaria,  and  certain  American  repub- 
lics, where  the  population  is  less  than  in 
Greece,  political  agitation  is  even  more  bitter, 
and  a  larger  number  of  people  give  their 
exclusive  time  to  it 

Even  so  acute  a  man  as  Mr.  Curtis,  after 
trying  to  discover  the  political  issues  in 
Greece,  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  The 
local  complications  are  too  intricate,  says 
he,  to  be  untangled  by  a  stranger,  and 
"  when  you  bore  through  into  the  pith 
of  the  thing  you  find  that  the  ambition  to 
hold  office  is  the  ruling  motive." 

Bosnia  makes  the  only  bright  picture 
in  the  book.  Thirty  years  ago  that  land 
was  in  a  worse  condition  than  Macedonia 
is*  to-day,  because  it  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion both  of  Mohammedans  and  of  Turk- 
ish outlaws.  One  could  travel  in  Bosnia 
only  with  the  greatest  difficult}*  and  with 
not  less  danger  than  in  the  wilds  of  Kur- 
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distan.  The  condition  of  ihe  people  was 
more  abject  than  that  of  the  fellahin  on 
the  Nile.  Yet  one  who  visits  Bosnia  to-day 
can  scarcely  believe  such  conditions  to 
have  existed  only  a  short  time  ago.  No 
passages  in  Mr.  Curtis's  book  are  more 
valuable  than  those  which  show  what  law, 
order,  education,  and  broad-gauge  rule 
have  done  with  the  hitherto  apparently 
hopeless  state  of  Bosnian  civilization : 

Railroads  reach  every  corner  of  the  province, 
and  the  freight-houses  are  fed  by  long  cara- 
vans of  carts  hauled  over  excellent  highways. 
The  towns  are  filled  with  new  and  handsome 
houses,  factories  have  been  built  to  utilize 
the  water-power,  a  university,  colleges,  acade- 


mies, training-schools,  and  other  institutions 
have  been  established  to  qualify  the  people  to 
make  the  most  intelligent  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Members  of  the  different  religious 
faiths  mix  with  each  other  on  amicable  terms 
and  show  mutual  respect  and  mutual  tolera- 
tion;  the  courts  are  wisely  and  honesdy 
administered,  justice  is  awarded  to  everjr  citi- 
zen regardless  of  his  religion  or  social  position, 
taxes  are  low  and  honestiy  collected  and  dis- 
bursed. There  has  been  litde  corruption  in 
office,  and  whenever  it  has  been  discovered 
it  has  been  severely  punished.  The  people 
have  learned  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
that  honest  complaints  will  be  patiendv 
listened  to  and  that  wrongs  will  be  redressed. 
The  introduction  of  free  education  has  enabled 
them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  govern- 
ment. 
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THE  publishers  of  "  Explorations 
in  Bible  Lands  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  have  given  to  it 
a  form  which  is  impressive  both  for  its 
portliness  and  for  its  typography.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  pride  with  which  a 
minister  would  view  this  volume  on  the 
shelves  of  his  working  library,  and  the 
comfortable  consciousness  of  possessing 
what  would  serve  at  once  as  a  testimonial 
to  his  scholarly  inclinations  and  a  store- 
house of  information  on  the  history  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Bible.  We  can  imagine, 
too,  the  assiduity  with  which,  after  the 
first  flush  of  possession  had  passed,  he 
would  let  it  remain  on  the  shelf. 

To  the  expert,  or  quasi  expert,  this 
volume  is  of  undoubted  interest  In  the 
first  place,  it  gives  at  first  hand  an  ac- 
count of  the  explorations  and  excavations 
undertaken  by  the  editor  and  princi- 
pal contributor  to  the  book,  Professor 
Hilprecht,  the  Assyriologist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  in  the  second 
place,  it  combines  in  one  volume  accounts 
of  expeditions  and  discoveries,  not  only 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  also  in 
Palestine,  E^pt,  and  Arabia  during  the 
last  century.  The  fact  that  the  account 
of  the  work  done  by  Americans  is  given 
here  officially  is,  so  far  as  its  technical 
value  is  concerned,  an  extenuation  of  its 
being  accorded  space  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  extenuation  of  the  personal 

^  Exploraitons  in  BihU  Lands  during  the  Mini" 
Uenik  Century,  By  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Ph.D„  D.D., 
LL.D.    lUustrated.    A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


animus  that  appears  in  Professor  Hil- 
precht's  accounts  of  the  origin  and  histoiy 
of  the  Babylonian  expedition  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  If  in  \iTiting 
his  accounts  he  was  not  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  justify  himself  as  well  as  to 
record  the  facts,  he  should  have  guarded 
more  carefully  against  subjecting  himself 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  was.  As  it  is, 
parts  of  the  narration  are  not  very  digni- 
fied. The  ordinary  reader  who  buys  this 
book  in  order  to  learn  about  Oriental 
excavations  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much 
concerned  as  to  whether  the  author  is 
right  or  not  in  statements  which  amount 
to  saying,  "  I  told  you  so  1" 

The  early  explorations  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  were  marked  by  a  courage  and 
an  idealism  that  are  highly  praised,  though 
not  a  whit  too  highly.  What  the  men  of 
these  expeditions  endured  is  typified  jn 
events  of  the  '30s  and  '40s.  In  the  middle 
of  the  former  decade  a  party  of  men  under 
command  of  Colonel  Chesney  left  England 
for  the  Euphrates.  Among  their  other 
possessions,  two  iron  steamboats  had  to 
be  carried  overland  from  the  Bay  of 
Antioch  to  the  Euphrates.  Fever  and 
inundations  were  the  first  enemies  to  be 
overcome.  Then,  after  a  year  of  laborious 
progress,  the  descent  of  the  river  was 
made.  The  population  of  the  region 
turned  out  "  to  see  an  iron  boat  swim," 
for  there  was  a  tradition  "  that  when  iron 
should  swim  on  the  waters  of  the  Fr^, 
the  fall  of  Mohammedanism  would  com- 
mence." Soundings,  explorations,  and 
to'jrs  of  explanation  and  conciliation  to 
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neighboring  Arabs  were  carried  on  during 
the  descent  Suddenly  a  simoom,  with  its 
"  dense  masses  of  black  clouds,  streaked 
with  orange,  red,  and  yellow,"  struck  the 
vessels  with  terrific  force.  One  of  the 
vessels  sank  and  twenty  men  were  drowned. 
The  other  vessel  continued  to  the  juncture 
with  the  Tigris,  and  ascended  that  river 
some  distance.  When  returning  up  the 
Euphrates,  the  engines  broke  down.  Funds 
were  exhausted,  Russian  opposition  was 
made  emphatic,  and  the  enterprise  ended. 
But  the  results  of  the  surveys  made  at 
that  time  can  be  seen  in  the  later  expedi- 
tions, and  are  valuable  even  to-day. 

In  1845  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard 
started  to  excavate  Nineveh.  Knowing 
the  evil  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  he  set  out  ostensibly  as  a 
hunter.  With  untrained  Arabs  he  began 
his  toil.  On  the  first  day  he  discovered 
two  Assyrian  palaces.  He  pushed  on  with 
his  work.  The  rains  of  winter  poured 
through  the  hovel  where  he  passed  the 
nights.  Then  the  Governor  of  Mosul,  learn- 
ing of  the  operations,  forbade  further  work. 
Under  the  cover  of  making  drawings  and 
copying  inscriptions,  Layard  continued 
his  search.  A  new  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernor replaced  the  old  one.  Further  exca- 
vations were  then  made  possible.  It  was 
under  the  protection  of  this  new  governor 
that  the  enormous  human  head  of  a  winged 
lion  (one  of  those  that  are  now  seen  in 
the  British  Museum)  was  found.  The 
amusing  method  by  which  the  Arab  work- 
men brought  Layard  to  see  it — an  inci- 
dent, bj  the  way,  which  is  one  of  those 
that  show  the  interest  these  Arabs  took 
in  the  work — is  told  for  the  most  part  in 
Lkyard's  own  words.  In  order  to  arouse 
interest  in  England,  he  had  been  digging 
to  find  some  well-preserved  monuments, 
and  had  unearthed,  in  the  process,  the 
earliest  palace  of  Nimrod. 

On  the  morning  following  these  discoveries 
he  rode  to  the  encampment  of  a  neighboring 
shaikh,  and  was  returning  to  his  trenches, 
when  he  observed  two  Arabs  of  the  latter*s 
tribe  **  urging  their  mares  to  the  top  of  their 
speed.    On  approaching  him  they  stopped. 

*  Hasten,  O   Bey/  exclaimed  one  of  them: 

*  hasten  to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found 


Nimrod  himself.  Wallah,  it  is  wonderful, 
but  it  is  true !  We  have  seen  him  with  our 
eyes.  There  is  no  God  but  God !'  and,  both 
joining  in  this  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped 
off  without  further  words  in  the  direcdon  of 
their  tents.  .  .  .  One  of  the  workmen,  on 
catching  the  first  elimpse  of  the  monster,  had 
thrown  down  his  oasket  and  run  off  towards 
Mosul  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  .  .  . 
Entering  breathless  into  the  bazaars,  he  an- 
nounced to  every  one  he  met  that  Nimrod  had 
appeared."  .  .  .  The  governor,  **  not  remem- 
bering very  clearly  whether  Nimrod  was  a 
true  belie vinpf  prophet  or  an  infidel."  sent  a 
somewhat  uninteUi^ible  message  **  to  the  effect 
that  the  remains  should  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  be  by  no  means  further  disturbed,  ' 
and  that  he  wished  the  excavations  to  be 
stopped  at  once." 

The  work  was  resumed  after  the  ex- 
citement had  subsided.  Then  Layard's 
health,  revolting  against  the  work  carried 
on  in  that  climate,  broke  down.  After 
two  months  of  recuperation  he  was  back 
again  in  the  trenches.  Then  came  new 
difficulties ;  funds  were  lacking ;  but 
Layard  continued,  making  even  greater 
discoveries,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  work 
identified  the  site  not  only  of  NimrOd,  but 
of  Nineveh  itself,  the  capital  of  the  vast 
Assyrian  empire. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book,  dotted  as 
it  is  with  names  that  bristle  with  diacriti- 
cal marks  which  mean  little  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  lacks  the  human  interest 
existing  in  stories  that  are  told  of  Chesney 
and  Layard  and  some  others.  Neverthe- 
less, the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  without 
some  interest  for  the  ordinary  minister  or 
other  student  of  the  Bible ;  for  it  is  a 
record  of  labors  that  have  given  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  Bible.  It  is  due  to  such 
labors,  involving  patient  enthusiasm,  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  even  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  that  the  life  of  nations  which 
were  ancient  when  Greece  was  young  is 
being  restored  to  the  knowledge  of  men ; 
and  to  such  labors,  together  with  the 
equally  patient  and  courageous  work  of 
literary  critics,  is  due  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  not  as  a  mere  mechanically 
dictated  law,  but  as  a  record  of  a  people 
whose  life,  in  connection  and  in  contrast 
with  the  nations  round  about,  felt  the  guid- 
ance of  God  and  struggled  up  toward  him. 
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Ahead  of  the  Army.  By  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
Illustrated.  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7%  in.    J02  pages.    |1,  net. 

The  author  of  those  excellent  stories  for  boy^, 
"The  Noank*s  Log,"  a  tale  of  the  Revolution, 
and  "Jack  Morgan,"  a  tale  of  the  War  of 
1812,  has  now  published  a  story  of  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which 
ought  to  prove  as  interesting  to  young  readers 
as  nave  been  its  predecessors.  The  hero  of 
the  book  is  an  American  boy  who  arrives  in 
Mexico  as  the  war  is  beginning,  and  becomes 
a  ^ide  of  our  army.  As  such  he  meets  Cap- 
tam  Lee,  Captain  McClellan,  and  Lieutenant 
Grant — men  destined  to  become  famous  in 
another  and  greater  war. 

American  Newspaper  Annual  (The).  N.  W. 
Aver  &  Sons.  300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 
6^^X10  in.    1,466  pages. 

This  portly  volume  includes  a  remarkable 
gain  in  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals ; 
an  analysis  of  increase,  however,  shows  the 
gain  to  Be  mosdy  sectional.  There  are  notable 
additions  both  in  number  of  towns  and  number 
of  ne  -vspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory,  and  California ;  these  additions 
make  about  two-thirds  of  the  total,  but  the 
other  third  is  scattered  among  the  remaining 
States,  some  of  which  even  show  a  small  loss. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  dailies 
have  increased  in  number  to  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred,  the  gain  in  the  United  States  Being 
just  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  This, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Annual,  is  largely 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
system,  which  in  many  cases  has  caused  the 
establishment  of  new  dailies,  or  the  change 
from  weekly  or  other  issue  to  a  daily  issue. 
To  this  he  adds  an  interesting  and,  to  many,  a 
surprising  statement:  "The  discontinuance 
of  the  weekly  edition  of  leading  newspapers 
is  being  increasingly  noted."  The  number  of 
weeklies  is  about  two  hundred  greater  than 
the  report  for  the  previous  jrear;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  growth  in  newly  settled 
districts.  A  very  striking  augment,  also,  is 
that  of  the  monthlies.  They  have  increased 
by  no  less  than  eighty — four  times  as  much  as 
the  gain  of  the  previous  year.  The  net  ^ain 
in  the  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals enumerated  in  this  Annual  is  the  largest 
recorded  since  1897.  1 1  is  true  that  the  names 
of  several  hundred  publications  will  not  be 
found  in  this  Annua),  as  they  have  no  value 
either  for  the  general  public  or  for  the  general 
advertiser.  Among  them  are  the  papers  issued 
by  local  churches,  the  small  colleges,  the  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  the  private  schools. 
Not  only  by  reason  of  the  twenty-three  thou- 
sand and  more  newspapers  and  periodicals 
enumerated,  but  also  by  reason  of  noteworthy 


accuracy  in  the  enumeration  and  description, 
this  Annual  is  invaluable  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  newspaper  and  periodical  circulation. 

Another  View  of  Industrialism.  By  William 
MitcheU  Bowack.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5^x8  in.  403  pages,  ^net. 
This  is  a  weak  attempt  to  create  a  new  politi- 
cal economy  by  treating  industrial  problems 
from  a  metaphysical  standpoint.  The  author 
believes  that  in  our  enlightened  day  economic 
truth  only  needs  to  be  presented  in  order  to  be 
accepted.  "Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
John  Stuart  Mill,"  he  says,  "were  ever  mar- 
shaling their  arguments  against  the  danger- 
ous fallacies  and  hostile  interests  of  their  a^e," 
but  now  "these  giants  have  all  been  slain.** 
This  extreme  bit  of  optimism  recalls  by  con- 
trast Macaulay's  reflection  that  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation  would  not  be  accepted  to  this 
day  if  it  had  interfered  with  vested  interests. 

At  the  Gates  of  Song:  Sonnets.  Bv  Lloyd 
Mifflin.  (Third  Edition^  Revised.)  Henry  Frowde 
(American  Branch),  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
6»/4x8%in.  150  pages.  $IJ5,  net 
The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin's  col- 
lection of  sonnets,  entided  **  At  the  Gates  of 
Song,"  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  who 
think  him  a  modern  Wordsworth.  His  poems 
are  simple,  strong,  and  beautiful ;  the  teeling 
thev  express  is  both  deep  and  great,  and  the 
style  is  distinguished  by  appreciation  and 
scnolarship.  There  is  the  craving  in  the  heart 
of  every  man  for  the  lovely,  tender,  and  noble ; 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  sonnets  as 
"The  Ocean  Isle,"  "The  Voiceless,"  "He 
made  the  Stars  also,"  do  very  much  toward 
satisfying  these  longings.  Mr.  Mifflin's  book 
seems  an  abiding  contribution  to  American 
poetry. 

Au8  dem  deutschen  Dichterwald :  Favorite 
German  Poems.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Dillard.  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  206  pages. 
In  this  anthology  Professor  Dillard,  of  Tulane 
University,  has  done  welcome  service  to  all 
lovers  of  German  poetry.  In  a  volume  not 
too  large  for  the  pocket,  well  bound  and  well 
printed,  we  find  a  collection  of  short  German 
poems,  ranging  from  Luther  to  Geibel.  The 
grouping  of  the  verses  into  four  departments 
or  chapters  is  original  and  attractive,  the 
arrangement  being  with  regard  to  thought  and 
connection  rather  than  (for  American  readers) 
any  progressive  ease  in  translation.  Yet  even 
very  young  readers  will  not  have  to  seek  far 
before  coming  upon  their  favorites — "Der 
Gute  Kamerad,"  by  Uhland;  Kfirner's  "Gute 
Nacht,"  Heine's  "Zwei  Grenadiere,"  and 
Goethe's  "  Ich  ging  im  Walde  "  or  "  Sah  ein 
Knab'  ein  R6slem  Steh'n."  From  these  titles 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  anthology  is  especially 
rich  in  verse  which  was  first  published  in  that 
wonderful  period  for  German  literature  just 
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before  and  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Finally,  we  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  another  excellence.  The  English 
notes  are  not  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  where  they  ought  to  be. 

City  of  God  (The).  By  St.  Augustine.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Healey.  (The  Temple  Classics.)  In 
3  vols.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  4x6  in. 
50c.  per  voL 

Color  of  His  Soul  (The).     By  Zoe  Anderson 
Morris.    R.  F.  Fenno&Co.,  New  York.  4x7Vi  in. 
220  pages. 
A  piece  of  crude  realism  that  shows  the  ugli- 
ness of  life  in  New  York  City. 

Distribution  of  Blood  Vessels  in  the  Lab3rrinth 
of  the  Ear  of  Sub  Scrofa  Domesticus  (The).  By 
George  E.  Shambauffh.  (Reprint  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications.  First 
Series,  Vol.  X.)  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.    8x1 1  in.    35  pages.    |125. 

Duke  and  His  Double  (A).  By  Edward  S. 
Van  Zile.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4»4x6^ 
in.    W  pages.    $1. 

Hints  for  Lay  Preachers.     By  F.  B.  Meyer. 

The  Fleraing  H.  ReveU  Co..  New  York.    Sx7%  in. 

128  pages.  50c.,  net. 
Though  addressed  to  lay  preachers,  this  vol- 
ume may  be  read  with  equal  profit  by  minis- 
ters. It  states  with  great  concreteness  and 
directness  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  all  effectual  preaching.  In  spite  of  one  or 
two  instances  of  indulgence  in  the  whimsical 
(as,  for  instance,  an  objection  to  a  sermon  with 
six  divisions,  because  six  is  the  **  number  of 
the  Beast"),  these  chapters  illustrate  with 
great  genuineness  and  spontaneity  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated,  for  they  bear  the  charac- 
teristics of  brief  sermons  themselves.  When 
Mr.  Meyer  deals  with  specific  methods  of 
sermon-making,  he  wisely  points  out  that  their 
value  depends  upon  temperament  and  other 
variable  conditions ;  but  when  he  deals  with 
underlying  principles,  he  speaks  with  the  con- 
fidence of  one  who  possesses  truths  that  can 
be  universally  applied.  We  wish  that  every 
minister  might  make  these  principles  a  part 
of  his  sub-conscious  self. 

Hiram  College  and  Western  Reserve  Eclectic 
Institute:  Fifty  Years  of  History,  1850-1900.  By 
F.  M.  Green,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  The  O  b. 
Hubbell  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  S%xii  in. 
425  pages.    |1.50. 

Interior  of  the  Kingdom  (The).  By  David 
Vaughan  Gwilym.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
51/4x7^  in.  13i  pages. 
A  series  of  meditations  on  the  spiritual  and 
devotional,  as  distinct  from  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  contrast  to  the  theological,  or  the 
practical,  side  of  Christian  life.  They  all 
center  about  the  Beatitudes. 

Ireland  and  Her  Story.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.    i^Ux7^/»  in.    190 

pages.  $1. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  latest  volume  is  a  clear  narra- 
tion of  the  social  and  political  evolution  of  the 
Irish  nation  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Mr.  McCarthy  vividly  brings  out 
the  chief  figures  in  the  history  of  his  people — 
Grattan,  Flood.  Tone,  the  Emmets,  O'Con- 
nell,  Parnell— though  his  accounts  of  such 
movements  as  that  tor  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, the  '*  Young  Irdanders,"  the  Home 


Rule  propaganda,  and  finally  the  contest  for 
the  ownership  of  the  soil,  are  necessarily  con- 
densed. Still,  they  are  related  with  all  the 
compelling  power  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  brilliant 
phrase.  The  little  book  in  its  appropriate 
green  cover,  excellent  page  and  print,  should 
find  wide  circulation,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  describe 
Irish  events  than  its  author.  Though  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  larger  section  of  the 
Nationalist  Party,  and  for  many  years  the 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  views 
of  the  Irish  majority,  he  has  never  lost  the 
confidence  and  the  esteem  of  Englishmen,  and 
thus  among  Irish  representatives  at  West- 
minster has  occupied  a  unique  and  enviable 
place. 

Junior  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ :  A  Year's 
Course  of  Thirty-five  Lessons,  for  the  Use  of 
Junior  Students  and  Classes.  By  Ralph  Eugene 
Diffendorfer  and  Charles  Herbert  Morgan.  Jen- 
nings &  Pye,  CindnnatL    4x6%  in.  221  pages.    SOc 

Konig  der  Bemina  (Der) :  Roman  aus  dem 
schweixerischen  Hochgeoirge.  By  J.  C.  Heer. 
J.'C.  Cotta'sche  Buchhandlung  Nachlolger,  Stuttgart 
und  Berlin.  5x7%  in.  361  pages.  |1. 
The  Engadine  is  justly  becoming  more  and 
more  the  playground  and  the  health-firound  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world.  This  is  due  to  its 
apparently  unique  physical  character  ;  yet  of 
the  thousands  of  foreigners  who  spend  sum- 
mers and  now  winters  there,  few  rtalize  that 
its  people  have  also  an  extraordinarily  striking 
stamp  of  character.  "Tiirg  Jtnatsch,"  by 
Conrad  Meyer,  was  perhaps  the  first  really 
great  novel  to  depict  the  Engadine  folk.  Herr 
Heer*s  superb  "Konig  der  Bemina"  is  also 
valuable ;  first,  because  of  its  merit  as  a  his- 
torical romance;  secondly,  as  an  impressive 
delineation  of  the  life  ot  the  people ;  and, 
finally,  as  a  description  of  the  vaiVmg  appear- 
ance in  every  month  of  the  yearot  the  marvel- 
ous valleys,  mountains,  lakes,  and  glaciers 
about  Pontresina  and  St  Moritz. 

Law  and  Loyalty:  With  Other  Charges  and 
Sermons  Preached  at  the  Consecrations  of 
Bishops:  By  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  Vork. 
Edward  S.  Gorhani,  New  York.  S%x»%  in.  Xff 
pages.  11.50,  net. 
This  series  of  discourses  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York  on  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
clergy  in  his  communion  are  of  course  chiefly 
interesting  to  Episcopalians.  Bishop  Potter 
does  not  succeed  in  making  clear  bow  the 
**  freest  and  frankest  criticisms  "  of  the  ofiices 
of  his  Church— criticisms  which  he  welcomes^ 
are  consistent  with  the  duty  he  lays  down  in 
these  words :  "  A  man  who  is  under  the  obli- 
gation of  a  priest's  ordination  vow  has  parted 
with  his  individual  discretion."  In  his  ser- 
mon on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Bishop  of  Nebraska  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion which  comes  with  especial  force  from  a 
prelate  of  his  standing :  the  men  whom  Christ 
chose,  he  says,  "  were  bidden  to  do  the  mighti- 
est works  tne  world  had  ever  seen  ,  .  ."  and 
as  they  preached,  wrought  and  healed,  **  it  was 
not  their  powers— canonical,  ecclesiastical, 
episcopal — that  made  them  strong,  but  their 
power."  And  he  warns  his  brethren  against 
mistaking  *'  that  which  is  the  voice  of  author- 
ity for  that  which  is  the  far  mightier  constraint 
of  example,  of  wisdom,  of  love.**    We  believe 
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that  **  individual  discretion"  is  freed,  not  im- 
prisoned, much  less  destroyed,  by  such  con- 
straint as  that.  That  this  is  true  these 
addresses  themselves  are  no  insignificant  indi- 
cation. Iii  them  the  emphasis  is  strongly 
upon  what  is  vital,  rather  than  what  is  formal, 
in  the  system,  and  order  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Lord's  Prayer  for  Children  (The).  By  Martha 
K.  LawMn.  The  Fleming  H .  Revell  Co.,  New  V'ork. 
5x81x1.   87paRes.    SOc,  net. 

Each  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  illus- 
trated by  a  story,  rather  insipid,  a  song  set  to 
music,  and  a  picture.  The  concluding  chapter 
of  hints  is  brief,  sound,  and  moderately  sug- 
gestive. 

Marion  HarUnd's  Complete  Cook  Book:  A 
Practical  and  Bxhaustive  Manual  of  Cookery  and 
HouMkeepin^.  By  Marion  Harland.  Illustrated. 
The  Bobb»- Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5*^x8%  in. 
780  pages. 

A  large,  well-arranged,  and  fully  illustrated 
volume  on  a  subject  of  universal  and  continu- 
ous interest.  Mrs.  Terhune's  pseudonym  is  a 
guarantee  of  high  excellence. 

Mitosis  in  Pellia.  By  Charles  J.  Chamberlain. 
(Reprint  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Decennial 
Publications.  First  Series,  VoL  X.)  The  University 
oC  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    8x11  in.   25  pages.  2Sc 

New  German  Grammar  (A).  By  Marion  D. 
Learned,  Ph.D.  (Twentieth  Century  Text-Books.) 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    407  pages. 

Notes  and  Reminiscences  of  a  Staff  Officer. 
By  Lieut-CoL  Basil  Jackson.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Sea- 
ton,  M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5V4X8 
in.  218  pages.  12.50.  net 
The  Waterloo  campaign  will  always  be  one 
of  the  most  absorbing  and  interesting  moments 
of  history.  Many  very  notable  contributions 
have  been  made  to  its  narration.  Amoncr 
them  the  present  volume  will  have  deserved 
place,  first,  because  it  is  a  first-hand  account, 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  its  style.  Colonel  Jackson  was 
a  staff  officer  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and 
was  afterward  at  St  Helena  durmg  Napo- 
leon's captivity.  In  1889,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four.  Colonel  Jackson  died,  leaving  only  three 
surviving  heroes  of  Waterloo — namely,  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  General  Whichcote,  and 
Colonel  Hewitt.  The  narration,  as  given  to 
us  in  this  volume,  may  be  criticised  as  not 
being  in  line  with  some  other  accounts,  but 
it  certainly  makes  a  strong  impression  as  the 
evidendy  faithful  report  of  an  eye-witness. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1803  (The):  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originals  and  Annotated  by  Emma 
Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Robertson, 
with  Historical  Introduction  and  Additional 
Notes  by  Edward  Oaylord  Bourne.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  V.-1582-1583.  The  Arthur  H,  Clark  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    6V4x9»iin.    320  pages. 

Phylogeny  of  Angiosperms  (The).  By  John  M. 
Coulter.  (Reprint  from  the  University  of  Chicaro 
Decennial  Publications.  First  Series,  Vol.  X.)  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  8x11  in.  6 
pages.    2m:. 

Saint  of  the  Dragon's  Dale  (The).  By  Will- 
iam Steams  Davis.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4X6%  in.  129  pages.  50c 
In  this  litde  book  we  have  a  tale  of  Eisenach, 
the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  the  Wartburg  as 
they  must  have  looked  in  very  early  days. 


The  story  is  fantastic,  but  attractively  fantas- 
tic. The  book*s  size,  its  good  paper,  dear 
print,  and  appropriate  cover,  will  prejudice  the 
reader  in  favor  of  the  volume  as  a  pocket 
companion  during  an  hour's  journey. 

Studies  in  Pat  Necrosis.   By  H.  Gideon  Wells. 

i Reprint  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Decennial 
Publications.    First  Series,  Vol.  X.)   The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    8x  11  In.    V  pages.    25c, 

Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law.  Vol  XVI.  The  Centralimtion  of  Admin. 
Utration  in  Ohio.  By  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Ph.D.  Tho 
Columbia  University  Press  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 
New  York.    6x10  in.    177  pages.    Sl.50. 

Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law.  Vol  XVII.  Principles  of  justice  in  Tax- 
•tion.  By  Stephen  F.  Weston,  Ph.D.  The  Colum- 
bia University  Press  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  New 
York.    6V4X9Siin.    299  pages.    |2. 

Temptation  of  Jesus  (The) :  A  Study  of  Our 
Lord's  Trial  in  the  Wilderness.  By  A.  Morris 
Stewart.  M.A.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.  5%x8i4in.  230  pages.  #1.25. 
Lessons  drawn  from  the  temptations  in  the 
wilderness  after  the  baptism  by  John.  Although 
the  author  says  that  **  critical  questions  and 
purely  theological  discussion  have  been 
avoided,"  he  enters  them  enough  to  suggest, 
for  instance,  that  Jesus  was  transported  b^ily 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  He  seems  to 
have  ignored  the  probability,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Jesus,  who  is  the  only  one  who  could  have 
related  the  story  of  the  temptation  to  the  dis- 
ciples, spoke  in  this  case,  as  was  his  wont,  in 
a  parable. 

Under    Our  Plag.    By  Alice  M.  Guernsey. 

Tlie  Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.,  New  York,    5x8  in. 
192  pages.    50c.,  net. 

A  collection  of  facts  and  anecdotes  illustrating 
conditions  affecting  home  missionary  work. 

Woman's  Library  (The).  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  hyj^k 
in.    11.50  per  volume. 

From  the  articles  which  constitute  these  vol- 
umes one  may  ascertain  how  to  become  a 
London  milliner,  learn  the  steps  which  take 
one  into  sanitary  inspecting  and  the  secrets 
of  the  dressmaker's  art,  and  consider  the  stage 
and  medicine.  The  most  illuminating  portion 
is  Janet  Hogarth's  chapter  on  the  **  Higher 
Education  of  Women,**  which  treats  that 
rather  over-treated  theme  with  freshness,  in- 
sight, and  good  judgment.  Would-be  actresses 
who  read  Mrs.  Kendal's  article  on  **  Theatri- 
cal Life  "  will  have  to  reverse  the  ministerial 
motto,  **  Not  as  I  do,  but  as  I  say,"  for  this 
successful  player  holds  out  scant  prospect  of 
place  or  success.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
somewhat misleadingher  statement  that"  there 
are  three  thousand  actresses  in  London  alone 
always  out  of  work  half  the  year  at  least." 
The  profession  is  one  of  shifting  engagements 
and  constant  changes,  and  from  week  to  week 
the  three  thousand  would  not  be  the  same 
people.  All  the  writers  deal  with  conditions 
m  England,  and  give  an  English  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  the  more  practical  volume'  is  that 
taking  uij  needlework.  The  article  on  em- 
broider)^ is  especially  g^ood,  and  the  cuts  and 
illustrations  are  so  clear  that  even  one  unskilled 
with  the  needle  couk'     *  *  '-^ncy  stitch 
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Bishop  Brent  on  Religious  Conditions  in  the 
Philippines 

[Concerning  the  religious  conditions  in 
the  Philippines  statements  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  papers  that  the 
American  Commissioners  and  other  offi- 
cials at  Manila  (0  did  not  greatly  welcome 
Protestant  missionary  work;  (2)  were 
absenting  themselves  from  Protestant 
church  worship,  perhaps  for  policy's  sake 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  (3)  had 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  a  school- 
teacher in  outside  religious  work.  In 
response  to  our  request  Bishop  Brent  thus 
informs  us  concerning  these  matters. — 
The  Editors.] 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  subject  of  the  attitude 
of  Government  officials  to  mission  work 
in  these  islands: 

1.  The  Governor  and  his  associates  on 
the  Commission  make  every  effort  to  be 
impartial  and  just  in  all  their  dealings 
with  religious  bodies  of  whatever  sort. 
Two  illustrations  will  suffice :  There  was 
a  dispute  in  Benguet  as  to  the  title  of 
some  land  which  we  were  using  for 
church-building  purposes.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  local  governor  notwithstanding, 
the  Commission  dealt  with  the  matter  in 
no  cold,  judicial  way,  but  with  a  measure 
of  considerateness  that  does  not  always 
characterize  the  action  of  such  bodies. 
It  was  under  no  compulsion  to  allow 
us  to  continue  our  use  of  the  property, 
and  we  would  have  had  no  grounds  for 
complaint  had  the  decision  of  the  local 
authority  remained  unmolested;  for  we 
could  have  had  recourse  to  the  courts, 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  natu- 
ral way  of  settling  the  dispute.  The  Com- 
mission's action  indicates  a  desire  to  foster 
any  work  that  has  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  view.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Commissioners  are  glad  to  see 
American  missionaries  come  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  they  stand  ready  to  give 
that  measure  of  aid  which  is  possible  under 
the  American  Constitution,  which  admits 
of  no  State  religion  and  allows  of  no 
special  consideration  for  any  given  relig- 
ious body. 


The  other  instance  referred  to  above 
is  more  pointed.    The  Methodists  applied 
to  the  Commission  for  a  lease  of  part  of 
the  San  Lazaro  estate,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  delicate  questions  are  in- 
volved.   The  Commissioners  did  not  grant 
all  that  was  asked  of  them,  but  I  believe 
they  went  to  the  limit  of  their  authority. 
Here  again  they  were  in  no  wise  bound 
to  give  heed  to  the  application,  and  had 
the  Commissioners  been  afraid  of  exciting 
Roman  Catholic  criticism  they  would  have 
excused  themselves  from  compl5nng  with 
the  request;  for  the  San  Lazaro  estate 
has    such   antecedents   as   to   make   the 
existence  of  a  Protestant  mission  upon  it 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  former  owners  from 
their  graves,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effect 
on  the  living.     I   have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  Commission  has  at  times  been 
overcautious    in    handling   questions    in 
which  Roman  Catholic  matters  were  in- 
volved.    It  would  be  surprising  if  it  had 
not     But,  on  the  whole,  it  has  threaded 
its   way   along   a    difficult  and   intricate 
path  with  fairness  and  commendable  wis- 
dom.    The  very  fact  that  there  are  many 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Protestant  churches  on 
the  other,  ready  to  shower  criticism  on  the 
Commissioners  on  the  common  charge  of 
partisanship,  is  something  of  an  indication 
that  impartiality  is  their  law ;  they  are  in 
a   position    which   Scripture    makes    an 
enviable  one — by  inference,  at  any  rate  ; 
that  is  to  sa/,  no  man  speaks  well  of  them 
in  this  respect  1     There  is  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  one  day  Archbishop  Alcocer 
charged  the  Governor  with  being  unfah*. 
The  Governor  turned  to  his  secretary  and 
asked   for   the   letter   in   which  he  (the 
Governor)  was  attacked  for  his  action  in 
the  matter.     The  secretary  is  said  to  have 
replied :  "  Which  letter,  sir,  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant?" 

2.  As  to  the  attitude  of  Government 
officials.  As  I  view  the  question,  we  are 
warranted  in  discussing  their  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  behavior  only  from  one 
standpoint.  The  fact — and  a  deplorable 
fact  it  is — is  that  the  majority  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  great  and  small,  are  not 
regular  church-goers.   The  question,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  whether  or  not  they  go  to 
church,  but  whether  they  absent  them- 
selves from  public  worship  for  policy's 
sake — that  they  may  favor  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause.  I  can  secure  no  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  temptation 
is  to  impute  evil  motives ;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  more  right  to  guess 
at  motives  as  to  why  men  stay  away  from 
church  than  we  would  have  to  guess  at 
those  which  lead  them  to  church.  When 
I  came  to  Manila,  I  heard  it  stated  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  that  Commissioners  held 
aloof  from  religion  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
Roman  Catholics.  At  first  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  it.  As  careful  an  investigation 
as  a  man  can  make  in  such  a  matter  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  complaint 
had  no  foundation  either  then  or  now.  So 
contemptible  a  thing  would  it  be  for  a 
man  to  suppress  his  convictions  and  his 
duty  to  God  for  the  sake  of  the  applause 
of  the  majority,  or  to  gain  some  petty 
advantage  in  temporal  government,  that 
any  one  guilty  of  it,  ipso  facto^  would  be 
disqualified  for  holding  the  reins  of 
authority. 

Probably  the  majority  of  the  men  under 
discussion  came  from  the  United  States 
as  non-church-goers,  and  they  are  seen  at 
public  worship  here  somewhat  more  often 
than  when  at  home — at  any  rate,  not 
less.  Others,  of  course,  have  fallen  into 
the  listlessness  of  Oriental  life.  But 
the  point  is  this,  they  are  not  absentees 
because  of  timidity  or  on  account  of 
(what  viewed  from  the  precarious  stand- 
point of  expediency  alone  would  be  a 
foolish  and  short-sighted)  policy.  Be- 
yond this  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the 
matter.  In  my  own  church  not  a  Sunday 
passes  without  the  presence  of  Govern- 
ment oflScials,  from  the  Governor  down ; 
a  number  are  not  regular,  but  they  recog- 
nize that  they  owe  some  duty  to  religion 
by  coming  even  occasionally.  Many  of 
our  warmest  supporters  are  of  the  families 
of  men  high  in  office,  and  this  has  always 
been  so  from  the  inception  of  our  work, 
long  before  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  Natu- 
rally, I  wish  that  more  of  our  public  men, 
men  of  mind,  character,  and  influence, 
were  prominent  also  in  church  matters ; 
but  I  would  deprecate  their  becoming  so 
because  it  was  politic,  respectful,  useful 
for  temporal  ends,  almost  as  much  as  I 
would  resent  their  abstention  on  similar 


grounds.  We  do  not  want  officials  at 
church  because  they  are  officials,  but  be- 
cause they  are  men ;  and  the  more  excel- 
lent way  is  to  hush  our  complaints  and 
go  after  and  win  them  as  men. 

The  real  drawback  to  mission  work 
here  is  the  same  that  exists  elsewhere — 
the  indifference  and  wickedness  of  nomi- 
nal Christians.  If  we  are  to  criticise 
those  who  happen  to  hold  office  for  being 
non-religious  or  irreligious,  it  should  not 
be  qua  officials,  but  as  belonging  to  that 
class,  which  is  large  in  Manila,  who  are  so 
absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  that 
they  give  no  thought  to  the  deep  things 
of  God.  Only  that  measure  of  censure  is 
due  to  officials  which  attaches  to  any  other 
non-religious  persons.  They  should  be 
religious  because  they  are  men,  not  be- 
cause they  hold  government  positions. 

3.  I  am  conversant  with  the  case  you 
quote,  in  which  the  freedom  of  a  school- 
teacher was  tampered  with.  Shortly  after 
he  arrived  here  he  was  asked  to  speak  at 
a  Sunday  evening  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  He  did  so, 
and  no  comment  was  provoked.  Months 
later  the  Evangelical  Union  invited  him 
to  give  an  address  on  "  our  work."  He 
assented.  Mr.  Moses,  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  led  him  to  under- 
stand, through  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  that  he  would  displease  the 
authorities  if  he  did  not  cancel  his  engage- 
ment. Such  action  was  unjustifiable,  and 
the  teacher  would  have  been  warranted 
in  ignoring  this  interference  with  his 
religious  liberty;  but  it  was  the  action  of 
an  individual  Commissioner  and  not  of 
the  Commission,  who,  as  I  understand  the 
case,  knew  nothing  about  it.  There  was 
no  formal  prohibition  issued ;  though,  as 
I  view  the  matter,  there  was  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  any  interference.  It  would 
have  been  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  for  the  Commissioner  to  have 
conferred  with  the  teacher,  whose  position 
happened  to  be  conspicuous,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  making  a  public  address  on 
religious  matters  new  to  the  native  mind, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Filipino  was  view- 
ing the  schools  with  suspicious  eye,  and 
was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  educa- 
tional work  bbre  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  Protestant  propaganda — a  colos- 
sal lie,  of  course.  But  he  seems  to  have 
overstepped  the  mark  in  the  course  he 
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a  clever  girl  may  be  ready  to  take  a  posi- 
tion (on  trial)  as  general  housemaid. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  service  let  her 
come  back  for  advanced  work  in  cookery, 
fine  washing  and  ironing,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and,  when  all  the  requirements 
have  been  complied  with,  give  her  a  diplo- 
ma. Of  course,  if  her  behavior  in  service 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  probation  must 
be  longer.  The  school  would  keep  in 
touch  with  its  alumnae  and  foster  an  esprit 
de  corps  like  other  institutions.  The  wage 
for  the  graduate  would  naturally  be  higher 
than  for  the  probationer  or  the  ordinary 
maid,  but  it  would  be  justified  by  her 
greater  skill  and  economy,  and  probably 
not  far  exceed  the  present  sum. 

A  pretty,  serviceable  uniform  might 
become  as  honorable  a  badge  of  skilled 
service  as  a  nurse's  white  cap  and  apron, 
and  bring  as  great  comfort  into  our 
households. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Lon- 
don with  great  success.  How  far  the 
details  correspond  with  the  plan  outlined 
above  I  do  not  know.  Even  one  good 
school  in  this  country  would  do  much  to 
advance  the  standard.  Just  as  the  first 
woman  who  went  to  college  opened  the 
door  to  thousands  of  others,  so  the  first 
women  trained  to  housework  will  draw 
others  after  them.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
warm  welcome  is  waiting,  in  every  home 
in  the  land,  for  the  well-trained,  econom- 
ical, responsible  servant-girl;  nor  will  she 
ever  have  cause  to  complain,  like  her 
sisters  in  other  occupations,  of  lack  of 
time,  money,  respect,  home  surroundings, 
or,  bitterer  still,  the  fierce  competition 
that  crowds  them  into  dishonor  or  starva- 
tion. Emilie  Cam  de  Philo. 

A  Health  Farm 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  establishment  of  the  Denver  Asso- 
ciation Health  Farm  marks  the  latest 
development  in  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  work.  The  aim  is  to  provide 
in  this  rare  climate  of  bright  sunshine  and 
pure  air  a  cheerful  environment,  sanitary 
home,  nutritious  food,  and  pleasant  occu- 
pation for  men  who  need  building  up 
physically,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  in 
this  connection  for  young  men  of  meager 
financial  ability  to  get  the  benefit  of  Colo- 
rado's   favorable    climate.     The    present 


equipment  includes  a  brick  house  k>r 
oflSce,  superintendent's  residence,  parlor, 
dining-room,  kitchens,  apple  cellar,  stable, 
and  a  group  of  cottages,  each  one  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  farm  resident.  These 
cottages  are  well  floored,  and  have  a  three- 
foot  wainscoting  with  canvas  sides  and 
roof. 

Residents  are  received  on  a  basis  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  credit 
given  for  work  done  by  the  resident  Em- 
ployment is  not  guaranteed,  but,  when  the 
physical  condition  of  an  applicant  permits, 
will  be  provided  as  far  as  possible.  Some 
employment  can  be  secured  on  adjacent 
nursery  and  vegetable  farms. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
describes  the  Association  Health  Farm'  as 
a  '*  manifestation  of  that  Christian  hospi- 
tality to  young  men  for  which  our  Associa- 
tions stand,"  and  further  very  cordially 
characterizes  the  enterprise  as  a  generous 
Christian  and  international  undertaking 
which  should  receive  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  whole  brotherhood  of  Associa- 
tions. W.  M.  Danner. 

Denver,  Colorada 

Honor  to  Oberlin 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  number  of  The  Outlook  of 
August  1 ,  in  an  article  on  ^'  Education  of 
Women,"  the  author  states  that  up  to  1840 
no  college  was  open  to  women.  In  that 
she  is  mistaken.  Oberlin  College  was 
open  for  women  from  its  foundation,  1834. 
One  woman  graduated  there  in  1838  and 
six  in  1839.  Oberlin  was  the  first  college 
in  the  world  to  admit  women.  Kindly 
make  the  correction. 

Addison  W.  Fisher* 

Warsaw,  New  York. 

A  Correction 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

"College  News"  is  not  published,  as 
was  stated  (June  26),  by  the  Wellesley 
Inn  Corporation,  but  for  the  past  year  has 
been  edited  and  issued  by  the  students 
of  the  college,  through  the  Board  of  the 
"  Wellesley  Magazine,"  which  bought  it 
last  September  from  that  corporation. 

E.D.  C 
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mSE  Pure  JThite  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  you 
will  know  exactly  what  you 
are  getting — absolutely  the  best 
and  most  economical  paint  in 
existence.  Empl'oy  a  responsi- 
ble, practical  painter  to  apply  it 
and  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


"  Where  evenr  prospect  pleases." 

FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 


Leaving  the  center  of  the  city  from 
which  you  start;  reaching  the  center 
of  the  city  of  your  destination ;  over 
smooth  and  level  tracks;  giving  rest 
and  comfort;  riding  beside  running 
waters  most  of  the  way ;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gateways 
of  commerce ;  when  you  travel  by  the 
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A  copy  of  "  America's  Summer  Resorts'*  will 
be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels^  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
RaibxMul,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


RHEUMATISM 

(Chronic  or  Acute) 

Relieved  Free 

Wonderful   Discovery 
of  Michigan  Man  Cures 

Without  Medicine 

Taking  medicine  is  only  the  beginning  of  trouble.    Dent  do 
it.    Nature  provided  millions  of  pores  for  the  expulsion  of  ini~ 

Surities  which  cause  rheumatism.  You  m  ust  make  these  pores 
o  their  work.  Magic  Foot  Drafts  open  up  and  revitaliie  tlie 
largest  pores  in  the  body  and  stimulate  the  circulation  and 
entire  nervous  system  to  prompt  action.  A  pair  of  Drafts 
will  be  sent  free  on  approvsil  to  anybody.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  help  they  bnng,  send  One  Dollar.  If  not,  keep  your 
money.    The  risk  is  ours. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  Leah  Brumbaugh,  Post- 
mistress of  Coburg,  Neb.,  in  1901,  and  there  has  been  no  return 
of  pain. 

They  cured  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lincoln,  of  Kocli- 
ester,  New  York,  over  a  year  ago.    No  pain  since. 

They  permanently  curra  A.  J.  Keenan.  a  New  Orleansjgrocer. 

They  cured  Calvin  Hersome,  of  Boston,  after  being  laid  up 
seven  months. 

R.  D.  Cummings,  of  Fort  Worth,  writes :  "  I  have  never  felt 
anyrheumatic  psuns  after  I  used  Magic  Foot  Drafts  last  June 

Many  thousands  of  others  are  rejoicing  over  comfort  broughr 

r  Magic  Foot  Drafts.    Sit  down  and  write  to^iay  for  a  pait 

-.•Drafts  fr«e  on  mprovAl  to  MAGIC   FOOT  DRAFT 

CO.,  RF  22  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.    They  will  cure  ymM, 
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That  Peculiar 
Lightness  and  Flavor 

Noticed   in   the    finest    biscuit,    rolls, 
cake,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  absolute  purity, 
fitness,  and  accurate  combir 
nation  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
The  best  things  in  cookery 
are  always  made  with  the 
Royal   Baking  Powder. 
Hence  its  use  is  universal 
— ^in   the    most    celebrated 
restaurants,  in   the   homes 
of  the  people,  wherever  de- 
licious, wholesome  food  is 
appreciated.    Its  sale  equals  that  of  all 
other  baking  powders  combined. 

Made  from  pure  grape  cream  of  tartar. 


Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  baking  powders  made 
from  alum.  Such  powders  are  sold  cheap,  because 
they  cost  but  a  few  cents  per  pound.  Alum  is  a  corro- 
sive acid,  which  taken  in  toocl  means  injury  to  health. 
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Lord   Salisbury 

By  Justin  McCarthy 

The  Finances  of  Colleges 

By  Henry  A.   Stimson 

Emergency  Relief  in   Disasters 

By  Edward  T.   Devine 

The  Hungarian  Immigrant 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 

One  of  the  Family:    A  Story 

By  Alice  W.   Bailey 


**  Deserves  to  rank  with  a  chapter  from 
'  The  Imitation  of  Christ*  " 

The  Other  Room 

By  Lyman  Abbott 

«'  A  book  which  will  prove  full  of  comfort 
to  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of  dear 
friends." — Omaha   World-Herald, 

"A  book  of  rare  consolation  and  beau- 
tiful spirit." — Boston  Globe, 

"  The  tenderness  of  his  language,  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  and  the  charm  of  his 
personality  appear    throughout    the    book." 

— Baltimore  Methodist, 

**  Books  which  have  for  their  purpose  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man  with 
the  assurance  of  immortality,  and  to  give  dignity  to  the  life  of  man  by 
linking  it  with  life  eternal,  have  a  perennial  timeliness.  The  eight  chapters 
of  this  little  book  are  studies  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  man,  and  the  life  everlasting.  They  are  profoundly  thoughtful ;  even 
more  profoundly  spiritual.  .  .  .  There  is  a  calm  note  of  certainty  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  treatment  of  this  great  theme-^a  degree  and  kind  of  certainty  that 
far  transcends  the  confidence  of  the  petty  dogmatist." — Christian  Evangelist. 
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For  shaving  Ivory  Soap  is  preferred  by  many.  Its 
lather  is  profuse.  Hot  water  instantly  softens  the 
surface  but  does  not  melt  the  cake  to  w^aste  in  the 
cup.  Ivory  Soap  is  aseptic  and  odorless  and  rinses 
away  entirely,  leaving  the  face  smooth  and  abso- 
lutely clean.  It  costs  about  one-fifth  as  much  as 
most  of  the  so-called  shaving  soaps. 

Ivory  Soap — 99^oo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Three  weeks  ago,  in 

The  President  and  the    ,^,^^^'    ^    «.i,«,    «^f:^„ 

Labor  Union.  reporting  the   action 

of  the  President  in 
reinstating  a  workman  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Government  Printing- 
office  because  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  union,  The  Outlook  said  that  the 
President  had  directed  that  the  principle 
upon  which  he  had  acted  in  that  case 
should  be  followed  in  every  department. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  heads 
of  departments  inclosed  two  letters  to 
Secretary  Cortelyou ;  they  have  now  been 
made  public.  The  principle  which  he 
enunciates  is  given  in  these  words  : 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  emplo)rees  of 
the  Government  Printing-Office  constituting 
themselves  into  a  union  if  they  so  desire,  but 
no  rules  or  resolutions  of  that  union  can  be 
permitted  to  override  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  is  iny  sworn  duty  to  enforce. 

He  then  quoted  from  the  finding  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission : 

It  is  adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  person 
shall  be  refu^  employment  or  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  membership 
or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organization, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  or  interference  with  any  employee  who 
is  not  a  member  of  an>[  labor  organization  by 
members  of  such  organization. 

The  President  then  made  this  comment : 

I  heartily  approve  of  this  award  and  judg- 
ment by  tne  Commission  appointed  by  me, 
which  itself  included  a  member  of  a  labor 
union.  This  Commission  was  dealing  with 
labor  organizations  working  for  private  em- 
ployers. It  is,  of  course,  mere  elementary 
decency  to  require  that  all  the  Government 
departments  shall  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  thus  clearly  and  fearlessly 
enunciated. 

With  the  publication  of  these  letters  there 
arose  the  rumor  that  a  general  investiga- 
tion of  labor  conditions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments had  been  ordered  by  the  President. 
This  has  been  denied.  What  is  more 
important,  the  policy  of  the  Administra* 
tion  in  dealingwith  Government  employees 


has  been  distinctly  stated.  The  result 
makes  every  concern  conducted  by  the 
Government  an  "  open  shop."  In  other 
words,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Government  have  been  declared  supreme 
overall  rules  of  labor  unions.  Clear-headed 
workingmen  will  see  that  this  decision  is 
as  much  to  their  advantage  as  it  is  to 
the  Nation  at  large.  If  labor  unions  were 
permitted  to  compel  the  Government  to 
accept  their  selection  of  employees  and 
their  determination  as  to  conditions  of 
work,  American  laboring  men  would  be 
under  the  rule  of  irresponsible  associations 
rather  than  under  the  protection  of  a  free 
republic.  The  unions  themselves,  whether 
they  recognize  it  or  not,  will  profit  by  this 
decision,  for  they  will  feel  the  stimulus  to 
maintain  their  organization  by  making  it 
stand,  not  for  privilege,  but  for  compe- 
tency. 


While  Government 
°'-SSl!,nUtrUS*°"    officials,  under  Pres- 

ident  Roosevelt's  di- 
rections, are  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  ar- 
bitrary discriminations  against  non-union 
workmen  in  the  Government  employ,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis 
has  rendered  a  decision  that  a  private  cor- 
poration may  legally  discriminate  against 
unionists  by  discharging  workmen  for 
connecting  themselves  with  a  union,  and 
by  maintaining  for  itself  and  giving  to 
others  a  blacklist  of  the  employees  dis- 
charged for  this  cause.  The  case  before 
the  Court  was  that  of  Arthur  Buyer  and 
others,  who  stated  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union,  and  had  been  discharged  and 
blacklisted  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  solely  because  of  their 
membership  in  this  union.  They  asked 
the  Court  to  enjoin  the  Company  from 
discharging  employees  because  of  fnem- 
>v»rship  in  their  union,  and  from  conspir- 
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ing  to  prevent  their  further  employment 
by  means  of  a  blacklist.  Judge  Rogers, 
in  refusing  to  issue  the  injunction,  held 
that  the  corporation  had  a  right  to  dis- 
charge an  employee  for  any  cause,  or 
without  cause,  unless  it  thereby  violated 
a  contract,  and  that  if  it  did  violate  a 
contract  the  remedy  of  the  discharged 
employee  was  a  suit  at  law  and  not  a 
writ  of  injunction.  The  Court  further 
held  that  the  blacklisting  of  discharged 
unionists  and  the  giving  of  the  lists  to 
other  employers  did  not  constitute  a 
conspiracy,  as  there  could  be  no  con- 
spiracy to  do  a  legal  thing.  The  very 
fact,  he  said,  that  the  union  professed  to 
be  organized  for  moral  purposes  prevented 
any  member  from  objecting  when  his  dis- 
charge was  based  upon  his  unionism.  The 
unionist  had  no  more  cause  for  legal 
complaint  than  would  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Freemasons  or  of  the  Presb3rterian 
Church  if  he  were  discharged  and  black- 
listed for  membership  in  those  organiza- 
tions. All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  quite 
conclusive  from  the  standpoint  of  law, 
but  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
justice.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  for- 
bidding it,  a  corporation  may  discharge 
employees  for  membership  in  a  union  just 
as  it  may  discharge  them  for  member- 
ship in  a  particular  church  or  political 
party,  but  the  discharging  of  employees 
for  such  reasons  has  always  been  resented 
in  America  as  a  tyrannical  violation  of 
individual  freedom,  and  has  in  some 
States  led  to  the  passage  of  laws  for- 
bidding such  discharges.  Workmen  have 
the  same  natural  right  to  join  unions 
not  directed  against  the  public  welfare 
that  capitalists  have  to  join  corporations 
not  so  directed,  and  the  attempt  to 
deny  equal  rights  brings  public  sympa- 
thy to  the  side  of  the  intended  victims. 
The  action  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  discharging  and  black- 
listing employees  for  membership  in  the 
union  is  certain  to  make  new  friends  for 
the  cause  of  unionism. 


Convicted  week  Samuel  Parks, 

the  walking  delegate 

of  the  New  York  Housesmiths'  Union, 

was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  extorting 

two  hundred  dollars  from  Josephus  Plenty, 


a  contractor  for  skylights  on  the  new 
Hamburg  Line  pier.  The  contractor,  it 
may  be  recalled,  charged  that  he  had  paid 
this  sum  to  settle  a  strike  which  tied  up 
work  on  the  pier  and  rendered  him  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  day 
for  delay  in  carrying  out  his  individual 
contract.  The  jury  was  selected  with 
great  care,  and  was  an  intelligent,  well-to- 
do  body  of  men.  Unfortunately  for  the 
prosecution,  one  of  the  witnesses  called  by 
it  to  sustain  Plenty's  charges  became  a 
witness  for  the  defense,  others  had  their 
testimony  stricken  out  as  incompetent, 
and  still  others  were  not  put  on  the  stand. 
The  weakness  of  the  prosecution  led  the 
friends  of  Parks  to  expect  an  acquittal, 
but  the  weakness  of  the  defense  finally 
convinced  the  jury  of  the  truth  of  Plenty's 
charges.  Parks  not  only  pleaded  not 
guilty,  but  declared  that  he  had  never  met* 
Plenty  until  the  prosecution  was  begun, 
and  his  attorneys  asserted  that  Plenty 
falsely  claimed  to  have  paid  Parks  the  two 
hundred  dollars  in  order  to  extort  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  from  the  Hamburg  Com- 
pany as  its  share  of  the  alleged  cost  of 
placating  the  union.  An  agent  for  the 
Hamburg  Company,  it  appeared,  did  at 
one  time  pay  Plenty  the  sum  specified, 
though  it  was  afterwards  paid  back.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  defense,  it  conspicu- 
ously failed  to  put  on  the  witness-stand 
the  friend  of  Parks  who  was  alleged  by  the 
prosecution  to  have  turned  over  to  him  the 
money  paid  by  Plenty,  and  also  failed  to 
put  on  the  stand  the  servants  alleged  to 
have  passed  through  the  room  where  Plenty 
and  Parks  were  conferring.  The  witnesses 
summoned  by  the  defense  were  used  chiefly 
to  prove  that  Parks  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  another  officer  of  his  union  when 
conferring  with  Plenty,  as  the  other  offi- 
cers named  by  Plenty  had  been  in  a  con- 
ference with  other  men  at  the  time  named. 
The  jury  spent  four  hours  considering 
the  case  before  they  were  able  to  reach  a 
verdict.  The  lawyers  for  the  defense  at 
once  gave  notice  that  the  case  would  be 
appealed.  Three  other  indictments  are 
pending  against  Parks,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion asks  for  his  immediate  trial  upon  them. 
No  one  questions  that  many  union  officials 
have  used  their  power  to  extort  money 
from  employers,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  to 
the  entire  public  to  have  these  extortion- 
ers exposed  and  punished.     The  unions 
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are  the  worst  sufferers  from  this  crime, 
because  it  is  their  interests  that  are 
betrayed  by  bribe-taking  delegates,  just 
as  it  is  the  public  interests  that  are 
betrayed  by  bribe-taking  councilraen  and 
legislators.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  in  the  case  just  tried  the  associates 
of  the  man  found  guilty  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt.  The  prosecution  of 
the  other  indictments  ought  fully  to  estab- 
lish the  character  of  the  man  indicted. 


On      Wednesday, 

Necro  Business  Lesfue      Thursdav  and  Fri- 

in  m  Southern  Cspitoi       \  nursoay,  ana  r  ri 

day  of  last  week 
there  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
the  fourth  annual  session  of  the  National 
Negro  Business  Le'ague.  This  organiza- 
tion is  formed  of  colored  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness— nearly  every  line,  indeed,  in  which 
white  men  are  engaged.  It  is  doing  good 
service  to  the  white  race  as  well  as  to  the 
black.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  summons 
bearing  visible  evidence  of  its  own  reason- 
ableness to  the  poor  and  the  ambitious  of 
the  negro  race  to  make  themselves  useful 
members  of  society.  As  Dr.  Booker 
Washington,  who  is  President  of  the 
League,  said  in  his  annual  address,  "  It  is 
much  wiser  for  us  to  emphasize  oppor- 
tunities than  grievances.  The  world  soon 
gets  tired  of  the  man  or  the  race  with  a 
grievance.  We  must  learn  to  be  bigger 
than  those  who  would  insult  us.  •  •  .  The 
race  that  can  produce  such  an  assembly 
[as  this]  of  men  and  women  after  only 
forty  years  of  freedom  is  one  to  be  proud 
of.  .  .  .  The  man  who  proves  himself  use- 
ful, no  matter  what  his  color,  is  the  one 
who  is  going  to  succeed."  On  the  other 
hand,  this  League  is  a  revelation  to  the 
white  race  of  what  the  negroes  are  capa- 
ble of.  Factory  operatives,  blacksmiths, 
hotel-keepers,  pharmacists,  bankers,  gath- 
ering together  and  conferring  on  their 
various  enterprises,  form  an  unanswerable 
argument  that  the  American  negro  is  not 
unworthy  of  public  confidence  and  respect. 
Unquestionably  there  are  many  Southern 
white  people  who  need  such  ocular  demon- 
stration to  be  convinced  of  the  negro's 
capability ;  but  that  Southern  white  people 
are  glad  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact 
is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  this 
League  was  entertained  by  the  people  of 


Nashville.  The  Hall  of  Representatives  in 
the  State  Capitol  was  put  at  the  League's 
disposal  for  its  meetings.  Trolley  excur- 
sions were  provided  Mayor-elect  Will- 
iams made  the  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  Nashville,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomed  the 
negroes  on  behalf  of  the  commercial  life 
of  the  city.  Women  of  the  best  white 
families  attended  the  meetings,  taking 
seats  behind  the  rail.  In  spite  of  the 
many  disheartening  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  the  white  and  black  races,  such 
a  convention  as  this  is  full  of  reassurance 
as  to  the  present  and  of  promise  for  the 
future. 

In  Nebraska — one  of  the 
^''^'d'^^*  ^ew    politically    interesting 

States  that  hold  an  election 
this  year — the  Republican  Convention  last 
week  passed  resolutions  enthusiastically 
indorsing  President  Roosevelt  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  proclaiming  present  prosperity 
to  be  the  result  of  Republican  policies, 
eulogizing  the  protective  tariff,  condemn- 
ing **  combinations  of  capital  having  for 
their  purpose  the  stiffing  of  competition,'' 
and  demanding  such  legislation  as  will 
enable  American-built  ships  to  carry 
America's  foreign  commerce.  The  word 
subsidy  was  not  used  in  this  last  plank, 
but  the  subsidy  policy  was  plainly  indorsed. 
Mr.  John  L.  Webster,  an  Omaha  lawyer,  was 
proposed  by  the  Convention  as  President 
Roosevelt's  associate  on  the  ticket  of  1 904. 
In  Ohio  the  contest  between  Mayor  Johnson 
and  John  L.  Zimmerman,  the  conservative 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor,  is  proving  closer  than  was 
expected,  though  the  reports  still  indicate 
that  Mayor  Johnson  is  likely  to  control 
the  Convention.  In  Missouri  the  popular 
demand  that  Mr.  Folk,  the  successful 
prosecutor  of  the  St  Louis  and  Jefferson 
City  rings,  shall  be  made  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  is  increasingly 
strong — particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  Mr.  Folk's  independent  course  has 
not  stirred  against  him  influential  enemies. 
Mr.  Folk  has  even  been  proposed  in  the 
"  Commoner "  as  a  possible  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1904. 
For  this  last-named  position,  however,  the 
present  range  of  gossip  knows  no  bounds, 
and  the  situation  has  recalled  the  epigram 
made  upon  the  election  of  President  Polk : 
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"  Henceforth  no  private  citizen  is  safe." 
Several  influential  Southern  Senators  have 
united  in  indorsing  Senator  Gorman,  of 
Maryland,  but  Mr*  Bryan  has  promptly 
declared  that  this  nomination  would  no 
more  secure  harmony  than  would  that  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.  It  would,  he  says,  elim- 
inate from  the  campaign  the  tariff  issue, 
the  trust  issue,  the  imperialism  issue,  and 
the  currency  issue,  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  question,  Who  shall  hold  the  offices  ? 
Mr.  Gorman,  he  declares,  would  poll  a 
million  less  votes  than  a  Democratic  ticket 
with  no  candidate  at  all. 


Last  week  the  Chinese 
^''o^rnS^r**"'    Minister    at   Washington 

conveyed  to  the  State 
Department  an  official  notification  of 
China's  purpose  to  open  two  ports  in 
Manchuria  on  October  8.  This  is  the 
date  on  which  Russia  has  announced  her 
intention  of  evacuating  that  country,  "  if 
circumstances  permit."  While  most  ob- 
servers hold  this  phrase  to  be  hardly  other 
than  meaningless,  it  is  significant  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  is  put  by  China  for 
the  date  of  the  supposed  evacuation.  It 
might  be  thought  that  China's  consent  to 
open  the  ports  would  constitute  in  Russian 
eyes  a  "circumstance"  that  would  pre- 
vent evacuation,  but  Russia's  consent  has 
already  been  obtained  by  our  State  D67 
partment  It  might  also  be  thought  that, 
on  its  part,  China  would  make  Russian 
evacuation  a  secret  precedent  for  the 
opening  of  the  ports.  We  hope  that  this 
fear  is  groundless,  especially  as  the  Chi- 
nese Minister,  in  an  interview  last  week, 
defies  any  one  "  to  name  an  instance 
when  China  violated  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions except  in  the  guarantee  of  safety  to 
foreigners."  Whether  Russia  evacuates 
or  not,  if  additional  treaty  ports  are 
opened  at  our  initiative,  the  benefit  accru- 
ing both  to  China  and  to  the  world  will 
be  far  greater  than  the  mere  amount  of 
extra  commerce  involved — the  benefit  will 
be  moral  rather  than  commercial.  So 
far,  the  American  open-door  policy  as 
regards  the  Asiatic  Pacific  coast  seems 
to  promise  ultimate  success.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  Mr.  Hay's  work  in  this  matter 
is  receiving  commendation  from  the  best 
papers,  not  only  here  but  abroad.  For 
instance,  last  week  the  London  "  Specta- 


tor "  declared  China's  official  notification 
to  be  the  crowning  proof  of  .Secretary 
Hay's  ability.  He  is  "  the  most  success- 
ful of  living  diplomats,"  declares  the 
"  Spectator."  Considering  his  place 
among  the  world's  statesmen,  it  notes 
certain  qualities  that  have  raised  him  to 
his  present  position : 

His  ruling  qualities  are  serenity,  firmness,  a 
high  sense  of  honor  as  well  as  ot  public  duty, 
and  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 
without  a  trace  of  the  oully  or  blusterer  in  his 
composition.  He  is  never  awed,  not  merely 
by  other  men,  a  kind  of  courage  which  is  not 
uncommon,  but  he  is  never  awed  by  rumor, 
circumstance,  or  the  Creadon  of  bogles  of  any 
kind. 

The  "  Spectator "  attributes  Mr.  Hay's 
calmness,  self-possession,  and  quiet  ability 
to  his  training  as  President  Lincoln's  sec- 
retary, and  regrets  that  President  Roose- 
velt, Mr.  Hay,  and  others  do  not  collect 
young  men  around  them  and  train  them 
in  a  similar  manner  for  a  few  years  as 
secretaries,  since  such  training  would  be 
invaluable  if  in  later  years  they  were 
called  to  serve  the  State.  We  believe 
that  the  young  men  who  have  been  serv- 
ing our  statesmen  as  secretaries  have  had 
precisely  this  training.  Some  of  them — 
notably  Secretary  Cortelyou — now  show  its 
advantages  in  a  more  important  station. 

Readers  of  press  despatches 
''^'nfu'r?:cSo^  Should  not  put  too   great 

confidence  in  the  despatches 
from  Constantinople  or  from  Sofia,  the 
Bulgarian  capital,  concerning  the  events 
of  the  Macedonian  insurrection.  Dur- 
ing the  week,  now  from  one  source  and 
then  from  the  other,  characteristically 
contradictory  statements  have  come  as 
to  the  massacres  in  the  northern  district 
of  Uskub,  as  to  the  reign  of  terror  in 
the  Monastir  district  to  the  south,  and 
as  to  the  burning  of  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Adrianople  to  the  east  On  one 
point,  however,  all  despatches  are  agreed* 
The  port  of  Iniada  is  a  port  of  the  last- 
named  district.  The  Russian  fleet  sent 
to  overawe  the  Turkish  Government  an- 
chored there  last  week.  It  remained  until 
the  Sultan  had  acceded  to  all  the  peremp- 
tory and  severe  demands  made  by  Russia 
relative  to  the  punishment  of  the  murder- 
ers of  the  Russian  Consul  at  Monastir  and 
of  the  officials,  both  civil  and  military,  who 
were  in  power  at  the  tiroe«    The  Russian 
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Government  demanded,  in  addition,  the 
appointment  of  European  officers  to  the 
Turkish  gendarmerie  or  police  force.  Hav- 
ing gain^  some  reform  in  Turkey's  inter- 
nal afffairs,  the  Russian  ships  returned  to 
Sebastopol.  The  presence  of  the  fleet, 
however,  at  Iniada  for  several  days,  gave 
encouragement  to  the  insurgents,  as  the 
spread  of  the  insurrection  towards  the 
east  indubitably  shows.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  with  all  his  record  of  crime, 
the  present  position,  of  the  Sultan  is  a 
pitiable  one.  No  matter  how  sincere  he 
may  be  in  his  desire  for  peace  and  order 
within  his  empire,  he  has  to  deal,  in  the 
first  place,  with  agents  whom  he  cannot 
trust.  He  has  not  money  enough  to  pay 
his  soldiers  regularly ;  and,  though  they 
have  been  accustomed  outrageously  to 
recoup  themselves  from  the  provinces, 
those  in  the  region  popularly  known  as 
Macedonia  find  the  country  devastated 
and  are  proportionately  discontented. 
Moreover,  the  Sultan's  own  body-guard  is 
composed  of  a  large  force  of  Albanians, 
and  these,  if  the  bravest,  are  among  the 
most  lawless  of  his  subjects ;  a  single 
untoward  event  on  the  border  between 
Macedonia  and  Albania  might  be  paid 
for  by  terrible  vengeance  at  Constantino- 
ple. Again,  while  the  Sultan  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  Bulgarian  Government 
at  bay  because  of  the  distance  of  insur- 
rection from  the  border,  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  him,  even  aided 
by  the  Powers,  longer  to  restrain  the 
Bulgarians,  for  the  fighting  has  within 
the  past  week  approached  dangerously 
near  the  frontier.  Finally,  there  is  always 
the  Russian  glacial  movement,  whether 
towards  the  Pacific,  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
the  Mediterranean,  to  be  feared.  Some- 
times the  movement  is  impressively  un- 
glacial,  as  was  the  case  last  week. 


According  to  last 
""  "S'Tlrt.;^***"    week's     despatches, 

the  Greek  Christians 
in  western  Macedonia  appear  to  have 
complicated  matters  unnecessarily  for  the 
Bulgarian  Christians.  Some  rivalry  be- 
tween them  has  existed  ever  since  Bul- 
garia began  to  be  politically  independ- 
ent Even  as  far  back  as  1870,  eight 
years  before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  erected 
Bulgaria  into  a  principality,  the  Bulgarian 


Church,  which  had  been  part  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  became  independent  of 
the  latter,  causing  considerable  feeling. 
The  Bulgarian  Church  is  governed  by  a 
senate  of  bishops  which,  with  the  Sultan's 
approval,  chooses  an  E^rch  to  reside  at 
Constantinople  and  dispense  patronage 
throughout  the  Empire.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  bond  between  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Macedonians  has  been  that  of  a 
common  religion.  Any  possible  present 
jealousy  of  the  Greek  Christians  arises 
largely  because  they  fear  a  Greater  Bul- 
garia as  a  result  of  the  insurrection  against 
Turkey,  and  they  discern  no  Greater 
Greece.  If  Macedonia  is  divided  into 
two  main  divisions  of  native  Christians, 
Armenia  is  divided  into  three.  The 
Armenian  Church  was  founded  by  Saint 
Gregory  (died  322),  hence  the  name  Gre- 
gorian as  applied  to  the  Church  v/hich  at 
the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451) 
refused  to  accept  that  Council's  decisions. 
To  the  rest  of  the  world  the  following 
centuries  were  dark  ages,  but  there  was  a 
renaissance  in  Armenia  both  in  literature 
and  art.  Historically  Armenia  was  really 
the  first  Christian  nation.  It  possesses 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  dating  from  the 
fifth  century,  a  work  of  marked  literary 
worth.  As  for  architecture,  the  Arme- 
nian churches  still  standing  throughout 
the  region  of  Van  and  as  far  as  Ani  in 
Russia  show,  in  their  slender  pillars,  noble 
arches,  polygonal  towers  and  domes,  an 
impressive  evidence  of  Byzantine  art.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  Armenian  Church 
was  split  into  two  parts,  the  larger  accept- 
ing papal  supremacy.  When,  in  1870, 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  was  promulgated, 
this  majority  faction  again  split  and  its 
minority  affiliated  with  the  Old  Catholics. 
The  Orthodox  Armenian  ecclesiastical 
head,  the  Katholikos,  has  as  subordinates 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  resides  near  Erivan,  in  Russian 
Armenia.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arme- 
nian Patriarch  resides  in  Constantino- 
ple. The  American  Protestant  mission- 
aries in  Macedonia  and  Armenia,  we  are 
glad  to  add,  have  always  endeavored  not 
to  antagonize  these  various  bodies  of 
native  Christians  in  Turkey,  but  to  lead 
them  to  a  larger  liberty.  That  they  may 
attain  this  liberty  is  a  net  impossible 
outcome  of  the  present  agitation  in  the 
East 
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The  Humbert.  Convicted  ^n  extraordinary 
ending  to  an  extra- 
ordinary chapter  of  criminal  conspiracy 
was  reached  in  Paris  last  week.  Mine. 
Humbert,  at  intervals  during  the  trial 
which  has  been  the  reigning  sensation  of 
the  summer,  has  declared  her  intention  of 
solving  to  everybody's  satisfaction  the 
mystery  of  the  Crawfords  and  their  mythi- 
cal millions,  with  the  story  of  which  our 
readers  are  familiar.  Her  counsel,  Maitre 
Labori,  in  his  address  darkly  foreshad- 
owed the  impending  revelation  by  saying, 
"  Suppose  the  Crawfords  bore  a  name  so 
hateful  to  mention  that  it  would  scandal- 
ize your  patriotism."  This  was  explained 
when  Mme.  Humbert,  in  a  dramatic  and 
rhetorical  address  to  the  court,  put  for- 
ward the  startling  assertion  that  the  elder 
Crawford,  the  original  owner  of  the  untold 
millions  (which  were  to  be  but  were  not 
found  in  the  safe  sealed  up  by  the  courts 
while  they  gravely  considered  the  sham 
lawsuits  brought  by  the  non-existent  Craw- 
ford heirs),  was  no  other  than  Regnier,  the 
supposed  intermediary  between  Marshal 
Bazaine  and  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of 
the  surrender  of  Metz,  and  the  intimation 
was  that  the  source  of  the  money  was  a 
German  bribe.  Regnier  was,  it  is  said, 
condemned  to  death  by  a  French  court 
martial,  but  disappeared,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  have  died  many  years  ago. 
As  a  stroke  of  monumental  mendacity  this 
"  revelation  "  was  sensational  enough.  It 
was  joined  to  solemn  assertions  that  the 
"Crawfords"  exist,  that  the  millions 
exist,  and  to  the  incoherent  declaration, 
"  Now  you  have  the  whole  Crawford  case 
and  the  whole  Humbert  case."  Mme. 
Humbert's  revelation  certainly  proved  a 
sensation,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  Parisian  multitude  who  have  followed 
this  astounding  case  with  all  the  expect- 
ant excitement  of  an  audience  at  a  play. 
If  there  had  been  previously,  however, 
any  possibilities  of  an  acquittal,  the  im- 
pudent audacity  of  the  accused  destroyed 
them.  She  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
explain  the  connection  between  Regnier 
and  the  younger  Crawfords,  who  by  the 
two  wills  were  rival  suitors  for  her  sis- 
ter's hand.  Neither  did  she  tell  where 
the  great  fortune  is  to-day.  Her  asser 
tions  were  vague,  incoherent,  and  incon- 
clusive at  every  point  The  time  had 
long  gone  by  when  this  remarkable  woman 


could  convince  merely  by  the  vastness  of 
her  schemes  and  her  sheer  bravado.  The 
jury  promptly  found  Mme.  Humbert 
guilty,  as  also  her  husband  and  her 
brothers,  £mile  and  Romain  Daurignaa 
The  Humberts  were  sentenced  to  five 
years'  imprisonment,  the  others  to  two 
and  three  years. 

The  most  noteworthy 

Automobile  Restriction     t.u:^„  «K^.,*    *u^   !-..„ 
in  Great  Britain  "^^"8^  abOUt    the   law 

for  the  regulation  of 
motor  vehicles  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament just  before  its  close  is  that  it 
does  not  content  itself  with  specific  limi- 
tations as  to  speed,  nor,  indeed,  treat  the 
question  as  if  speed  were  the  only  matter 
for  regulation,  as  have  some  of  the  State 
laws  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  British  law  in  itself,  and  Lord  Balfour 
in  his  exposition  of  its  intent,  brought  to 
the  front  the  sensible  idea  that  drivers  of 
automobiles  on  public  roads  must  have 
regard  for  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
highway,  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is 
actually  upon  it  at  the  time,  the  conduct 
of  the  horses  actually  near  to  the  automo- 
bile, and  all  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  law  defines  recklessness,  not  only  as 
proceeding  at  a  speed  above  a  given 
limit,  but  as  acting  in  a  manner  danger- 
ous to  others,  having  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  As  to  speed 
itself,  the  limit  is  placed  at  twenty  miles, 
while  the  local  authorities  are  given  power 
to  set  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
towns  or  cities  within  which  motor-cars 
are  to  be  confined  to  a  speed  of  ten  miles. 
Licenses  are  to  be  granted,  recoverable 
by  the  courts  for  misconduct;  no  one 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  may  have  a 
license;  automobiles  must  be  registered 
and  carry  numbers;  fines  ranging  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds  may  be  imposed  for 
violation  of  the  law,  and  the  magistrates 
have  also  the  option  of  imposing  impris- 
onment in  case  a  conviction  is  not  a  first 
offense.  This  law  appears  to  be  based 
on  reason  and  regard  both  for  the  rights 
of  the  traveling  public  and  for  the  privi- 
leges to  which  lovers  of  this  new  form  of 
sport  and  recreation  may  properly  regard 
themselves  as  entitled.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  recognized  that  the  automobile 
has  come  to  stay,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and 
that  the  law  must  regulate  and  not  sup- 
press it.    Suppression  has  been  tried  in 
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some  limited  localities.  An  amusing  in- 
cident was  lately  told  in  a  despatch  from 
Switzerland,  where  one  of  the  cantons  has 
a  law  forbidding  motor-cars  to  enter  its 
limits.  An  American,  not  knowing  of 
this  law,  reached  the  center  of  the  canton 
before  he  was  stopped,  and  was  then  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  detachment  of  the 
police,  who  refused  either  to  allow  him 
to  go  on  or  to  return.  The  case  was 
finally  compromised  by  his  being  allowed 
to  walk  beside  his  vehicle  while  it  was 
escorted  out  of  the  canton.  In  a  few 
towns  in  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
we  are  informed,  a  similar  attempt  is 
being  made  to  keep  out  motorcars  alto- 
gether. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  such 
attempt  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  pos- 
sible and  desirable.  The  true  remedy 
against  recklessness  and  the  true  prevent- 
ive of  danger  is  a  law  so  framed  as  to 
be  possible  of  enforcement. 


A  Volcanic  obeiuk  An*  extremely  singular 
phenomenon,  one  new 
to  geologists  who  have  studied  volcanic 
eruptions,  has  taken  place  on  Mont  Pelde. 
Professor  Angelo  Heilprin,  who,  as  readers 
of  Mr.  Kennan's  articles  in  The  Outlook 
will  remember,  was  the  first  to  ascend 
Pel^e  to  its  crater  after  the  terrific  explo- 
sions of  last  year,  vividly  describes  in  the 
"  Youth's  Companion  "  this  peculiar  for- 
mation as  it  appeared  to  him  on  a  recent 
ascent,  under  the  title  "  A  *  Corked  '  Vol- 
cano." It  seems  that  the  lava  pushed 
up  constantly  by  volcanic  force  from  the 
new  crater  has  hardened  before  it  emerged, 
so  that  instead  of  flowing  it  is  continuously 
pushec^into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  rock 
or  crag.  This  natural  rock  obelisk  is 
now  eight  hundred  feet  in  height  (two  and 
a  half  times  the  height  of  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty's  torch  from  the  water), 
and  at  its  base  is  over  t*hree  hundred  feet 
thick.  It  is,  says  Professor  Heilprin,  as 
if  a  cork  were  being  pushed  out  from 
inside  a  bottle.  The  obelisk  or  crag  is 
still  rising;  indeed,  it  rose  twenty-one  feet 
during  the  four  days  of  Professor  Heil- 
prin's  stay.  Its  base  is  fiery  red  from 
molten  lava,  and  a  light  cloud  of  steam 
at  the  very  top  shows  that  there  must  be 
a  channel  or  rift  through  the  entire  eight 
hundred  feet  of  rock.  Says  the  observer, 
**  The   grandest    monuments  erected  by 


man  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
this  monument  of  nature,  placed  where  it 
looks  over  cities  of  the  dead."  From  tjme 
to  time  parts  of  the  rock  break  off  and 
avalanches  of  the  fragments  fall  into  the 
valley,  but  still  the  monumental  mass 
continues  to  mount  silently  and  majes- 
tically. What  the  end  of  the  phenomenon 
will  be  is  an  open  question ;  it  may  fall 
over  in  a  tremendous  crash ;  it  may  cease 
to  rise,  and  remain  a  strange  and  impress- 
ive memorial  of  a  great  tragedy. 


The  rather  easv  victory  of 
'^^Y^chtRlccB^^  the  Reliance  by  nine  min- 
utes, actual  time,  over 
Shamrock  III.  on  Saturday  in  a  race 
sailed  for  the  most  part  in  a  fresh  breeze, 
taken  with  the  American  boat's  apparent 
superiority  in  the  previous  attempt  to 
race  with  merely  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
has  led  the  yachting  experts  both  in 
America  and  England  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  very  slight  doubt  that  the 
America's  Cup — first  won  fifty-two  years 
ago  to  a  day  before  the  Reliance's  first 
victory — will  remain  on  this  side  the 
water.  When  the  official  measurements 
of  the  yachts  were  made  and  published 
together,  it  was  clear  that  the  Reliance 
was  not  only  the  larger  boat,  but  had  more 
possibilities  of  motive  power  in  propor- 
tion to  her  size,  and  could  well  afford  to 
give  even  as  large  a  time  allowance  as 
nearly  two  minutes.  The  race  of  Satur- 
day was  a  fine  one  in  many  ways:  the 
wind  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  knots  from 
the  southwest ;  the  yachts  were  near 
enough  each  other  to  make  the  race 
exciting;  the  great  fieet  of  steamboats 
and  private  yachts  with  thousands  of  , 
onlookers  behaved  as  they  should  in  leav- 
ing the  course  clear ;  there  was  no  dispute 
or  unpleasant  incident  or  mishap.  That 
the  following  races  may  be  as  satisfactory 
was  the  wish  of  all  interested.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  is  a  prime  favorite  with  the  Amer- 
ican public;  he  has  shown  good  humor 
and  good  sense  as  well  as  persistence  and 
sportsmanship.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
consequences  of  our  losing  the  Cup  would 
be  that  we  should  no  longer  have  our  an- 
nual friendly  visits  from  Sir  Thomas. 

An  announcement  of  importance  to  lovers 
of  yachts  and  yacht-racing  is  that  there 
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is  a  probability  of  a  challenge  for  the 
America's  Cup  for  next  year  from  Canada, 
where  a  group  of  yacht-owners  are  rais- 
ing a  fund  for  the  construction  of  a  chal- 
lenger. A  novel  suggestion  is  that  the 
crew  may  be  made  up  entirely  of  volun- 
teer "gentleman  sailors," 

AQue.tlooofTitIe      l^^    ?"P1;^"?5    ^?.'*^' 

New  York  City  (Jus- 
lice  McCall),  lately  issued  an  order  en- 
joining^ any  interference  with  the  mural 
paintings  executed  by  Mr.  William  de 
Leftwich  Dodge  at  Toronto,  Canada,  until 
the  case  should  have  been  passed  upon. 
These  paintings  depict  stirring  scenes  in 
Canadian  history,  and  were  placed  in  the 
new  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto.  They 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Dodge,  acting 
under  contract  with  a  well-known  deco- 
rating concern.  The  hotel  authorities 
had  already  made  a  contract  with  the 
decorators,  which,  so  it  is  reported,  said 
that  "the  work  should  be  satisfactory." 
Although  Mr.  Dodge's  preliminary  sketches 
had  been  approved,  the  architect  of  the 
hotel  found  the  finished  panels  unsatis- 
factory, because  the  electric  light  was  not 
strong  enough  properly  to  display  them. 
Hence  he  ordered  changes  to  be  made  so 
that  the  pictures  would  be  lighter  in  tone, 
it  being  supposed  by  him  that  "  title  had 
passed  "  and  that  the  artist  had  already 
parted  with  his  control.  Mr.  Dodge  re- 
fused to  make  the  changes  demanded,  and, 
when  told  that  they  would  then  be  made 
by  another,  offered  to  return  the  sum 
received  in  payment  for  his  pictures, 
declining  to  have  his  work  mutilated. 
Fearing  that  changes  might  be  made  any- 
way, he  applied  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  architect  and  decorators  of  the 
hotel  from  altering  the  panels.  So  far  as 
we  know,  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
to  come  before  an  American  court.  The 
whole  question  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
passing  of  title.  If  a  contract  has  been 
made  for  mere  decoration,  which,  of 
course,  comes  under  the  authority  of  the 
architect,  the  terms  of  the  contract  must 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  case  is  one  under 
the  general  laws  of  bargain  and  sale. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  artist  of  signal 
reputation  is  employed  to  paint  a  picture, 
signed  by  his  own  name,  any  changes 
mide  by  others  in  the  picture,  disapproved 
by  the  original  artist,  would  seem  to  be 


so  many  forgeries.  There  b  an  anak)gy 
between  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
in  his  signed  painting  and  those  whidi 
might  be  made  by  the  publishers  of  a 
signed  poem. 

Lord  Salisbury 

On  Saturday  night  of  last  week,  in  an 
old-fashioned  room  at  Hatfield  House, 
there  passed  away  an  old-fashioned  man. 
The  room  overlooks  a  garden  where,  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  Elizabeth  first 
heard  that  she  was  Queen  of  England. 
Her  great  Minister,  Burleigh,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  statesman  who  died  last 
week.  The  careers  of  these  two  Ministers 
were  marked  by  certain  common  charac- 
teristics due  fiist  to  the  men  themselves 
and  next  to  their  times — aristocracy,  inde- 
pendence, imperialism.  For,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  two  notable  periods  for  English 
expansion  are  the  Elizabethan  and  the 
Victorian. 

The  personal  career  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  was  as  interesting  as  was  his 
political  career.  .  More  than  any  one  of 
our  day,  he  showed  that  the  great  aristo- 
cratic houses  of  England  are  still  pro- 
ducing statesmen.  Yet  he  was  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  old-time  Tory  nobles  to  rule 
England. 

Ir^dependent  he  always  was,  persondly 
and  politically.  In  early  life,  as  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  a  younger  son,  and  not 
expecting  to  succeed  to  the  marquisate, 
he  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the 
"  Standard,"  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  and 
the  London  "  Quarterly."  As  biography, 
an  account  of  this  period  is  more  inspir- 
ing reading  than  the  description*  of  his 
later  years  and  honors.  The  roost  im- 
portant event  of  his  life  flatly  defied 
Cecil  traditions.  Even  here  he  could  be 
independent  of  his  family.  Bat  Lady 
Salisbury,  supposed  to  be  beneath  her  hus- 
band socially,  was  quite  his  equal.  Their 
married  life  was  one  of  exemplary  purity, 
privacy,  and  beauty ;  and  when  the  Mar- 
chioness died  recendy.  Lord  Salisbury's 
friends  knew  whereof  they  spoke  in 
prophesying  that  he  would  not  remain 
long  in  active  politics,  but  would  seek 
distraction  in  the  pursuit  which  absorbed 
him  even  more — chemical  research.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  also  personally  independent 
of  those  about  him.     Walking   to   and 
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from  his  hgjnac  m  Azfinftoo  Street,  you 
iD^;ht  see  the  stoat,  fiiltiace<L  stoop- 
shouldered  man  pay  no  more  altentioQ 
.to  the  passers-by  than  to  bis  decidedly 
shabby-looking  dotbesw  Not  only  did  he 
keep  himself  aloof  from  the  public,  but 
even  from  those  of  his  own  Cabinet ;  with 
both  he  used,  on  occasion,  an  exasper* 
atingly  "  cross^oontry  ^  manner. 

Politically,  Lord  Salisbury's  career  was 
distinguished  by  an  independence  which, 
in  our  opinion,  was  generally  admirable. 
His  addresses  never  carried  with  them 
the  magnetism  which  attached  to  Glad- 
stone's, for  instance.     Not  for  felicity  in 
language,  for  doquence  in  delivery,  or  for 
resultant  thrill  among  auditors,  were  the 
Salisbury  speeches  notable.    The  speaker 
probably  resized  this  himself.     He  dog- 
gedly went  to  the  other  extreme.  Whether 
from  pride  of  station  or  from  contempt  for 
mere   rhetoric,  his   bent  towards    satire 
and  sarcasm  was  accentuated.     Most  of 
the  Cecils  have  been  statesmen  and  Cabi- 
net officers :   it  has  seemed  to  us  some- 
times, in  reading  Lord  Salisbury's  earlier 
speeches,  as  if  an  intransigent  Tudor  or 
Stuart  representative  of  the  family  had 
suddenly  come  to  life  in  a  new  age — and 
did  not  like  it  Yet,  unconciliatory  as  Lord 
Salisbury's   temper  might  be,  he  always 
commanded    respect    even     from    those 
whom  he  irritated  most    In  him  they  rec- 
ognized both  intellect  and  character.    His 
independent  course  was  not  demagogical. 
He  never  **  played  to  the  galleries ;"  he 
carried  on  the  ancestral  tradition  worthily. 
It  has  been  a  strange  fashion  in  some 
quarters  to  call  Lord  SalisbuT>'  an  oppor- 
tunist,  and    to   quote    Bismarck's   bitter 
characterization  of  him,  **  A  lath  painted 
to  look  like  iron."     But  Lord  Salisbury 
could  display  firmness  to  match  any  man's. 
At  least  he  had  the  advantage  of  Bismarck, 
who,  after  showing  tremendous  obstinacy, 
did  after  all  go  to  Canossa,  being  gently 
led  thither  by  the  greatest  diplomat  of  his 
time,  the  late  Pope.     Lord  Salisbury  was 
no  opportunist.     We  are  convinced  that 
he  always  aimed  to  be  true  to  his  convic- 
tions.    If  he  must  fail,  he  failed ;  he  did 
not  compromise.     As  long  ago  as  1868 
he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Government 
rather  than  betray  what  he  held  to  be  a 
constitutional  principle.     In  our  opinion, 
his  was  then  a  bigoted  Tory  exclusiveness 
miscalled  principle,  but  at  least  we  may 


honor  his  conscientiousness.  This  quality 
may  be  noted  all  through  his  career.  Only 
quite  recently  he  gave  a  signal  example  of 
it,  taking  the  very  moment  when  £^tish 
bkxxi  was  "  up  "  to  deliver  a  seemingly 
cold-blooded  and  ironical  speech.  Even 
some  of  his  own  party  adherents  called 
him  a  cynic,  but  in  this,  we  are  sure,  they 
went  beyond  the  mark.  He  simply  felt 
it  his  duty  to  speak  ;  he  s(>oke  his  mind 
fearlessly ;  the  knowledge  that  his  ^x^rds 
were  pessimistic  and  would  not  be  popular 
moved  him  not  a  whit 

Though  in  appeararceof  the  John  Bull 
type,  and  in  adding  to  and  maintaining 
the  British  Empire  the  topical  imperialist, 
Lord  Salisbur>**s  words  were — especially 
in  the  latter  half  of  his  life — markedly 
unjingoish,  unbellicose.  In  them  >*ou 
could  see  the  real  man,  an  aristocrat  in 
the  best  sense,  simple,  sincere,  actuated 
by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  public  duty, 
the  upholder  of  the  nation's  dignity,  but 
also  and  in  especial  of  the  world*s  peace. 
No  one's  influence  for  peace  meant  more. 
Even  when  he  referred  impressively  to 
"  decadent  nations,"  there  was  no  fear 
that  he  was  going  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  nor  when  he  indulged  in  his  annual 
jeremiads  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ix)rd 
Mayor's  dinner — addresses  which  came 
almost  with  the  authority  of  the  sover- 
eign's speech  opening  Parliament.  Every 
one  felt  that  at  the  base  with  him  there 
was  a  vast  melancholy  and  sadness,  quite 
the  opposite  pole  from  the  war-making 
spirit— as  if  he  knew  that  the  limes  were 
out  of  joint  and  he  the  last  of  his  Icind  I 
He  must  have  despised  the  Crimean  War, 
and  we  fancy  that  the  lk)er  War  was  hardly 
of  his  seeking.  In  that,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  making  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
exclusive  aristocrat  had  a  truer  amcep- 
tion  of  real  progress  than  has  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  "pushful"  democrat  to  whom 
the  Premier  gave  a  place  in  the  coalition 
Cabinet  of  1895. 

In  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  we 
recognize  both  failures  and  successes,  but 
the  latter  far  outweigh  the  former.  He 
was  in  public  life  during  the  half-century 
between  the  Crimean  and  Boer  wars,  but 
he  influenced  the  foreign  affairs  of  Europe 
at  first  hand  during  the  twenty-five  years 
in  which  he  was  three  times  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  four  times  Foreign  Minister.  He 
was  the  last  of  that  great  quartette  of 
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Foreign   Ministers — Bismarck,  Gortscha- 
koff,  Andrassy,  Salisbury. 

Queen  Victoria  was  repeatedly  served 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Liberal  side  as 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  she  was 
served,  we  believe,  more  acceptably  by 
Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Conservative  side. 
Indeed,  even  from  the  Liberal  standpoint, 
we  are  not  sure  but  that,  in  their  own 
estimation,  the  English  people,  as  a  whole,  • 
were  more  acceptably  served  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  than  by  any  recent 
statesman.  Haughtily  independent  and 
aristocratic  as  he  was,  they  recognized  in 
him  an  equal  sincerity  and  integ^ty  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  a  greater  simplici^  and 
far-seeing  wisdom,  and  certainly  a  more 
popular  because  a  more  progressive  im- 
perialism. 

In  the  old  days  the  nobles  ruled ;  in 
ours  the  people  rule.  Yet  nobles  may 
still  exercise  enduring  influence,  particu- 
larly if,  as  in  Lord  Salisbury's  case,  they 
are  noble  nobles. 

The    Congo   Slave    3tate 

A  cable  despatch  from  Brussels  last 
week  ran  as  follows  : 

The  British  Minister  has  notified  the  Bel- 
gian Government  that  Great  Britain  formally 
objects  to  the  granting  of  monopolies,  the 
employment  of  forced  labor,  and  other  fea- 
tures in  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Free 
State. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  des- 
patch accurately  reflects  the  tone  as  well 
as  the  substance  of  the  protest  presented 
by  the  British  Minister.  The  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Congress-^ with  only  a 
few  Socialist  deputies  dissenting — approv- 
ing of  the  administration  of  the  King  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  shows  that  the 
reform  of  abuses  there  is  not  likely  to 
proceed  from  the  foreign  nation  directly 
in  control.  It  must  come  from  the  out- 
side pressure  exerted  by  the  other  Powers 
which  eighteen  years  ago  at  Berlin  in- 
trusted the  King  of  the  Belgians  with 
the  rule  of  the  Congo  State. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Belgian  admin- 
istration, as  reported  by  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, foreign  travelers,  and  even  ex- 
officials  of  the  Congo  bureaucracy,  The 
Outlook  has  made  frequent  mention. 
Recently  the  whole  case  has  been  pre- 
sented in   a  hundred-page  pamphlet  by 


Edmund  D.  Morel,  whose  volume  entitled 
"  Affairs  in  West  Africa  "  has  proved  one 
of  the  strongest  influences  in  bringing 
Congo  oppression  to  the  attention  of  the 
liberty-loving  world.  This  pamphlet  is 
certain  to  quicken  puUic  feeling  every- 
where, and  aid  in  making  the  protest  just 
filed  by  the  British  Government  an  insist- 
ent demand  on  the  part  of  all  nations 
concerned  in  the  promotion  of  human 
justice. 

The  policy  of  the  Belgian  administra- 
tion, as  shown  by  Mr.  Morel,  has  been 
to  turn  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the 
Congo  State  oyer  to  a  group  of  industrial 
monopolies  which,  supported  by  the  army, 
carry  on  their  "  trade  "  by  means  of  a 
merciless  system  of  forced  labor — the 
wages  of  the  natives  and  the  prices  of 
their  products  being  fixed  by  the  commer- 
cial corporations  in  control.  Nominally, 
it  was  only  the  "  vacant  land  "  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  was  parceled  out  to  these 
trusts,  but  as  all  land  not  actually  built 
upon  or  cultivated  was  declared  vacant, 
virtually  all  the  natural  resources  of  a 
country  with  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
people  were  turned  over  to  the  foreign 
syndicates.  In  these  syndicates  the  Bel- 
gian Government  generally  subscribed  for 
a  half  interest — the  partnership  between 
the  Government  and  the  trusts  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  bringing  commer- 
cial interests  in  Belgium  to  the  support 
of  the  Government's  foreign  policy,  and 
at  the  same  time  enabling  the  Government 
to  profit  financially  from  its  trusteeship 
while  reporting  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that 
its  receipts  from  taxes  in  the  Congo 
hardly  met  the  cost  of  administration. 
It  is  through  the  operation  of  these  com- 
mercial syndicates  that  the  real  taxation 
of  the  natives  is  exacted. 

The  methods  of  a  single  trust  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  methods  of  them  all.  We 
select  the  Mongalla  trust,  ^^e  description 
of  which  is  largely  taken  from  a  statement 
by  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Edgar  Cani- 
sius,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  trust 
officials.  The  Mongalla  trust  is  an  Antwerp 
society,  with  a  capital  of  only  3,400  shares 
($340,000),  yet  controlling  a  territory  as 
large  as  New  Jersey.  One-half  of  the 
shares  belong  to  the  Congo  State.  The 
profits  during  the  last  five  years  have 
aggregated  $1,600,000 — or  nearly  five 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  sub- 
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scribed.  During  these  five  years  the 
scandals  from  the  trust's  administration 
have  led  to  stirring  debates  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  followed  by 
the  punishment  of  a  few  minor  officials, 
while  the  responsible  men  whose  wishes 
were  the  real  law  to  their  subordinates  went 
scot-free.  The  principal  business  of  the 
Mongalla  trust,  as  indeed  of  all  the  others, 
was  the  collection  of  rubber  and  ivory, 
which  are  practically  the  only  exportable 
products  of  the  country,  now  that  slave 
labor  can  no  longer  be  exported.  As 
both  rubber  and  ivory  are  produced  on 
land  neither  occupied  nor  tilled,  they  both 
belong  to  the  monopolies  to  which  the 
*•  vacant "  land  is  ceded.  The  collection 
of  rubber  by  the  Mongalla  trust  at  a  trad- 
ing-post established  among  a  submissive 
tribe — the  Gomb^s — is  described  by  Mr. 
Canisius  as  follows : 

Once  in  a  fortnight  these  Gomb^s  were 
obliged  to  bring  rubber  to  the  post.  Each  of 
the  villages  was  under  the  surveillance  of  a 
"  capita  "  or  headman,  sent  by  the  post  man- 
ager, whose  dut>'  it  was  to  see  that  the  natives 
gathered  the  rubber  in  time,  and  in  proper 
quantit)'. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  post  manager 
notified  the  "capitas"  to  bring  in  the  rubber 
gathered  by  the  villagers  under  their  control, 
and  in  due  course  they  arrived  at  the  station, 
each  man  carrying  a  small  basket  made  of 
rattan,  furnished  bv  the  white  agent,  in  order 
that  no  native  could  make  a  mistake  as  to  the 
quantity  he  must  furnish. 

\Vhen  all  the  villagers  had  arrived  at  the 
station,  they  took  up  their  positions  in  rows, 
and  the  post  manager  then  .settled  down  to 
business,  assisted  by  the  Company's  "sol- 
diers," a  number  of  whom  were  stationed  at 
every  post.  Each  villager  wa.s  in  turn  ranged 
up  oefore  him,  every  man  with  his  basket 
before  him.  Each  native  wore,  attached  to  a 
cord  around  his  neck,  a  small  disc  made  of  the 
zmc  lining  ot  packing-ca.ses.  These  discs 
each  had  a  number  stamped  upon  it.  and  in  a 
book  which  the  manager  had  before  him  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  natives  against  the 
number  uix>n  their  "  tags."  One  by  one,  the 
half-frightened  bushmen  were  called  up  and 
made  to  pre-sent  their  baskets  to  the  white 
man,  a  proceeding,  frequently  assisted  by  a  cuff 
from  one  of  the  soldiers.  If  the  quantity  of 
rubber  was  satisfactory,  the  native — who  had 
worked  many  days  to  produce  it — was  paid 
what  the  agent  thought  the  proper  amount  in 
**  mitakos.  pieces  of  brass  wire,  six  to  eight 
inches  long.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  native 
had  only  a  .small  quantity  of  rubber  in  his 
basket,  he  was  taken  aside  by  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, and,  after  all  had  been  called  up,  was 
severely  castigated  with  the  fearful  whip  made 
of  hippopotamus-hide. 

When  all  the  villagers  had  deposited  their 


quotas  of  rubber,  the  manager  had  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  more,  which  I  estimated  cost  him 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  penny  per  pound.  As 
this  rubber  was  worth  over  three  shillings  per 
pound  in  the  Antwerp  market,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  Company  made  a  very  consid- 
erable profit  on  it,  even  after  paying  heavy 
transport  charges  and  a  high  export  tax. 

These  statements  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  "  trade  "  forced  upon  the  natives 
by  the  representatives  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion seem  almost  incredible  until  we  find 
them  practically  confirmed  by  the  official 
reports  of  the  Belgian  Government  regard- 
ing the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  Congo  Slate.  These  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

Exports..  110,000,000  Imports..  13,600,000 
In  other  words,  the  natives  send  abroad 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  products,  for 
which  they  receive  in  return  at  most 
three  millions  and  a  half.  In  reality  they 
receive  much  less,  for  more  than  half  of 
the  imports  consist  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, provisions  and  liquor,  plainly  designed 
for  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  the  Belgian 
Government  and  syndicates.  The  sup- 
plies intended  for  the  natives  appear  to 
be  worth  hardly  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
rubber  and  ivory  they  return  I 

This,  then,  is  the  course  of  trade  where 
the  natives  have  submitted  to  the  new 
regime.  Where  they  have  not  submitted, 
the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  them  are 
often  almost  indescribable.  A  mission- 
ary, for  instance,  tells  of  regiments  of 
cannibal  soldiery  being  despatched  into 
unsubmissive  districts,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  a  hand  for  every  cartridge 
fired — the  troops  often  bringing  back  the 
hands  of  living  women  and  children  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
their  civilized  commanders.  Other  mis- 
sionaries, whose  statements  seem  to  be 
carefully  guarded,  tell  of  villages  from 
which  the  women  flee  into  the  woods  at 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  and  tell  of 
Government  victories  which  are  carnivals 
of  arson,  murder,  and  rape.  Outrages  of 
this  character  must  be  exceptional,  but 
Mr.  Morel's  narrative  proves  that,  while 
the  Belgian  officials  doubtless  try  to  pre- 
vent savagery,  the  terrorism  they  seek  to 
establish  by  the  methods  of  civilization 
is  hardly  less  cruel.  The  whole  narrative 
recalls  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  fact  that  King  IvCopold  has  been  pro- 
claiming before  the  world  that  his  "  only 
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programme"  was  "the  work  of  moral 
and  material  regeneration  "  only  makes 
the  regime  the  more  revolting.  The 
conscience  of  the  world  will  condemn  it, 
and  under  this  condemnation  it  will  be 
destroyed. 

Who   Will    Guard  the 
Guards? 

Men  have  been  sent  to  Indian  Territory 
to  protect  the  Indians.  Some  of  them 
are  under  the  Indian  Department,  others 
belong  to  the  Dawes  Commission.  When 
the  old  pernicious  reservation  system,  by 
which  the  Indians  were  isolated  from  civ- 
ilization and  kept  in  barbarism,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  policy  of  allotting  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians,  by  which  these 
dependent  people  were  given  a  chance  to 
make  progress,  was  adopted,  a  long  step 
was  taken  toward  decent  dealings  between 
white  and  red  men.  It  then  became  the 
duty  of  Indian  agents,  and  in  particular  of 
members  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  change  should  be  made  fairly 
and  honestly.  The  Indians  themselves, 
untrained  in  business  methods  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  their  posses- 
sions, were  incapable  of  looking  out  for 
their  own  rights.  This  fact  gave  oppor 
tunity  for  speculators  and  promoters  to 
obtain  possession  of  land  by  inducing  In- 
dians to  part  with  it,  either  by  lease  or  sale, 
at  ridiculously  low  figures.  It  is  true  that 
the  law  affecting  the  change  made  appar- 
ently ample  provision  against  oppression  ; 
but  since  the  Indians  were  not  able  to 
enforce  the  law  themselves,  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  designated  to 
enforce  it  It  is  now  charged  that  some 
of  these  officers,  guardians  of  a  helpless 
people,  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
authority  to  become  speculators  and  pro- 
moters themselves. 

This  condition  has  been  made  known 
by  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  Mr.  S.  N.  Brosius,  who  has 
been  on  the  ground  studying  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  for  a  year.  He  reports 
other  evils  as  well  as  this  betrayal  of  trust. 
The  method  of  allotting  land  is  so  techni- 
cal and  complicated  that  it  requires  of 
every  Indian  a  considerable  journey  to 
Tahlequah  and  a  long  wait  there  to  file  his 
application,  involving  expense  and  absence 


from  home  which  the  Indian  cannot  afford. 
Mr.  Brosius  has  calculated  that,  under  the 
method  now  in  vogue,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  allotting  the  lands  will  not 
be  completed  for  more  than  thirty  years  I 
But  such  an  evil  as  this,  outrageous  as  it 
is,  does  not  compare  with  that  of  com- 
mending the  Indians  to  the  protection  of 
men  vvho  have  entered  upon  the  business 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  Indians' 
lands.  According  to  Mr.  Brosius's  report, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Dawes  Commission, 
Tams  Bixby  by  name,  is  stockholder  and 
vice-president  of  one  real  estate  company, 
and  stockholder  and  president  of  another ; 
Thomas  B.  Needles,  another  member  of 
the  Commission,  is  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  a  third  company ;  P.  L.  Soper, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Indian  Territory,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prosecute  persons  having 
excessive  holdings  of  land,  and  to  defend 
Indians  in  all  suits  involving  titles  to 
lands,  is  a  stockholder  in  a  fourth  com- 
pany ;  J.  G.  Wright,  Indian  inspector  in 
chaige  of  Indian  Territory,  is  a  director  of 
one  of  these  companies.  So  the  list  might 
be  extended.  It  is  such  companies  as 
these,  Mr.  Brosius  declares,  that  are  leas- 
ing lands  from  the  Indians  at  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  and  then 
subletting  them  at  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  dollars  an  acre.  Similar  companies 
organized  to  control  oil  and  gas  lands  are 
doing  the  same  sort  of  business.  For 
example,  Mr.  Brosius  says: 

In  a  case  recently  reported  to  the  Indian 
Office  by  the  writer,  protest  was  made  against 
the  approval  of  a  lease  covering  the  homestead 
rights  of  a  mother  and  two  minor  children. 
The  Indian  mother,  being  ignorant  of  values, 
was  induced  to  give  up  the  lands  that  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  family  for  many 
years  upon  being  paid  |900  each  for  the  three 
tracts,  while  the  person  obtaining  the  same 
received  ^20,000  from  the  oil  company  for  his 
share  of  the  profits. 

Such  a  report  as  this,  demands  investi- 
gation. Clear  and  specific  allegations 
such  as  are  made  by  Mr.  Brosius  cannot, 
and  we  believe  will  not,  be  ignored.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  Commissioner  Jones, 
of  the  Indian  Department,  takes  this  view. 
The  alleged  evil  is  of  such  scope,  how- 
ever, that  investigation  ought  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
or,  better,  by  the  President  who  need  not 
limit  the  investigation  to  any  one  Depart- 
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ment  We  hope  the  announcement  is 
true,  which  was  made  last  week,  that  such 
an  investigation  is  contemplated. 

Commissioner  Jones,  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment, is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
thought  it  was  extremely  bad  taste  for 
officials  to  allow  themselves  to  be  con- 
nected with  these  companies.  It  certainly 
is — ^the  same  bad  taste  that  is  displayed 
when  a  man  cheats  his  washerwoman. 
The  man  who  profits  by  the  driving  of 
hard  bargains  with  people  who  are  not 
only  helpless  but  dependent  upon  him 
and  under  his  care  ought  to  have  his 
taste  improved. 

The  United  States  has  treated  the 
Indian  with  vast  generosity  in  granting 
him  privileges  and  making  of  him  a  pau- 
per. The  Nation  should  not  now  turn 
back  from  its  undertaking  to  make  a  man 
of  him  by  no  longer  being  niggardly  in 
according  him  his  rights.  Fortunately,  in 
this  case  there  is  no  question  as  to  what 
the  first  rights  of  the  Indians  are :  that 
these  charges  be  investigated,  and,  if 
proved  true,  that  the  Indians  be  protected 
against  their  protectors. 


Making  Opportunities 

It  cannot  be  too  often  said  to  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  nor  with  too  ample 
illustration,  that  opportunities  are  never 
to  be  waited  for  and  that  they  come  un- 
awares. Great  things  are  gained  by  intel- 
ligent and  patient  waiting;  but  the  man 
who  stands  beside  the  highway  of  life 
waiting,  not  for  something  which  he  is 
prepared  to  receive,  but  for  something 
which  accident  may  throw  in  his  way, 
will  never  be  overtaken  by  Fortune. 
When  Fortune  comes  his  way  she  will 
pass  without  any  recognition  from  him. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  life  were  a 
great  game,  and  as  if  the  invisible  player 
against  whom  all  men  and  women  are 
matched  delighted  in  perplexing  and  con- 
fusing his  opponents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  life  is  so  saturated  with  the  moral 
quality  that  every  step  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a  new  test  The  great  things 
are  for  the  most  part  so  humbly  garbed 
that,  unless  we  penetrate  their  disguise, 
we  do  not  recognize  them  until  they  have 
passed  and  are  a  long  way  off,  when 
we  discern  their  majesty.     In  Emerson's 


poem  "The  Days"  are  represented  as 
appearing  with  empty  hands  and  in  the 
humblest  dress;  but  if  a  man  fails  to 
recognize  them,  he  sees,  after  they  have 
passed,  that  they  are  queens  in  disguise 
and  that  their  hands  are  full  of  the 
choicest  gifts. 

The  difference  between  men  and  women 
lies  largely  in  the  ability  or  the  lack  of 
ability  to  penetrate  the  disguise  of  the 
opportunity  and  detect  its  true  nature. 
As  a  rule,  the  great  opportunities  on  which 
success  turns  come  in  unexpected  mo- 
ments and  ways ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  have  attained  marked  success, 
as  they  look  back,  see  clearly  that  they 
passed  the  turning-points  in  their  career 
when  they  were  quite  unaware  that  they 
were  on  critical  ground.  No  one  ever 
knows  when  his  opportunity  will  come; 
no  one  ever  knows  when  the  decisive 
moment  of  his  life  will  arrive.  The  great 
crises  are  often  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue 
of  a  summer  day  ;  there  is  not  a  moment 
for  preparation.  In  such  crises  all  that  a 
man  has  been  doing  in  the  way  of  prepa- 
ration suddenly  bears  its  fruit.  He  often 
acts  instinctively ;  he  does  that  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  and,  because  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing  his  best  and  all 
his  instincts  prompt  him  to  put  forth  the 
best  that  is  in  him,  he  seizes  the  golden 
moment  and  does  not  discover  until  long 
afterwards  that  it  was  golden.  He  meets 
his  great  crises  with  clear  intelligence 
and  a  resolute  will,  and  passes  it  success- 
fully before  he  is  aware  that  it  is  upon 
him. 

Opportunities  are  created  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  power  which  deals  with 
them,  and  they  come  to  men  and  women, 
as  a  rule,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  abil- 
ity to  recognize  and  handle  them.  There 
are  of  course  vast  differences  of  condition 
and  ability  between  men,  but  opportuni- 
ties come  to  all.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  ability  to  seize  the  right  moment  and 
make  effective  use  of  what  is  thrown  in 
one's  path.  Successful  careers  often  read 
like  romances,  so  full  do  they  seem  of 
the  chances'  of  life,  so  purely  accidental 
appear  to  be,  at  the  first  glance,  the  open- 
ings of  the  gates  of  success^  It  is  true  that 
Malibran  happened  to  pass  under  the 
window  of  the  house  when  the  young  vio- 
linist, Ole  Bull,  was  practicing,  and  that 
apparent  accident  gave  the  brilliant  young 
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violinist  the  great  opportunity  for  which 
he  longed  ;  but  Malibran  would  not  have 
paused,  nor  would  Ole  Bull  have  been 
sent  for,  if  the  notes  of  the  violin  had  not, 
by  their  compelling  beauty  and  power, 
arrested  her  attention  and  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  player.  It  was  not  Malibran 
who  gave  Ole  Bull  his  chance ;  it  was  his 
own  magical  skill.  Malibran  furnished 
the  opportunity,  but  the  opportunity  would 
have  come  in  some  other  way  if  the 
famous  singer  had  not  passed  under  the 
window  of  the  violinist.  Men  and  women 
who  could  help  us  are  always  passing 
under  our  windows,  but  if  there  is  nothing 
in  us  which  lays  a  spell  upon  them,  they 
do  not  know  that  they  have  passed  our 
way  and  we  are  never  aware  of  it.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  those  who  could 
open  the  doors,  and  the  houses  they  pass 
are  full  of  men  and  women  who  long  to 
have  the  doors  opened ;  but  it  is  only  the 
man  or  woman  of  skill,  power,  training, 
and  discipline  who  can  arrest  the  attention 
and  command  the  chance.  The  way  to 
secure  opportunity  is  to  walk  resolutely 
on  the  pathway  along  which  opportunity 
comes.  He  who  waits  wastes  his  life. 
He  who  takes  his  fate  in  his  hand  and 
goes  forward,  sooner  or  later  finds  the 
time  of  his  deliverance  and  the  place  of 
his  achievement 


Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper? 

You  have  a  friend  for  whom  you  feel  a 
burden  of  responsibility.  You  are  regular 
at  church ;  he  has  ceased  attendance. 
You  are  a  devout  believer ;  he  has  lost 
or  is  losing  his  faith  in  the  Bible,  in  God, 
in  immortality.  You  are  a  total  abstainer ; 
he  is  already  a  moderate  drinker,  perhaps 
verging  toward  the  immoderate  drinker. 
There  are  special  reasons  why  you  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  him.  He  is  an 
old  friend ;  an  old  pupil ;  the  son  of  an 
old  friend ;  your  own  sod.  What  shall 
you  do  for  him  ?     What  can  you  do  ? 

There  are  two  things  you  can  do. 

First,  remember  that  he  is  his  own  mas- 
ter. His  will  is  free.  *  The  God  you  believe 
in  made  his  will  free.  No  man  can  be 
steered  by  another.  If  he  is  insane,  society 
puts  him  under  the  control  of  another  for 
his  own  protection  ;  if  criminal,  it  puts 
him  under  control  for  the  sake  of  others ; 


while  he  is  yet  a  child  he  is  under  control 
of  his  parents.  But  when  he  has  come  to 
manhood,  he  is  put  under  his  own  control. 
He  has  the  same  right  to  stay  away  from 
church  that  you  have  to  go  ;  to  drink  wine 
that  you  have  to  abstain  from  wine;  to 
disbelieve  that  you  have  to  believe.  You 
are  a  Protestant;  would  you  not  reseni 
the  claim  of  your  neighbor  to  dragoon 
you  into  attendance  on  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  ?  You  eat  meat ;  would  you  not 
resent  your  vegetarian  neiglibor  if  she 
lectured  you  on  the  sin  of  meat-eating  ? 

Do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  it  would  be  better  for  your 
friend  to  abstain  from  wine-drinking  and 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  church-going. 
But  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink  and  how 
he  shall  spend  his  Sundays  are  questions 
he  is  to  decide  for  himself ;  you  are  not 
to  decide  them  for  him.  Do  not  hector 
him  ;  do  not  lecture  him  ;  do  not,  in  your 
own  mind,  assume  responsibility  for  him. 
bo  not  imagine  that  you  are  your  broth- 
er's keeper.  If  you  think  the  Bible  makes 
you  so,  read  again  the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  see  if  it  justifies  the  conclusion 
which  has  sometimes  been  deduced  from 
it 

Is  there  nothing  you  can  do,  then  ? 
Yes  I  Something.  Stevenson  has  said — 
we  quote  from  memory  and  not  with 
exactitude :  There  is  one  person  whom  it 
is  my  duty  to  make  good,  that  is  myself. 
My  duty  towards  others  is  better  expressed 
by  saying,  Make  them  happy.  You  go  to 
church.  Get  happiness  out  of  it;  come 
back  from  church,  not  to  look  rebuke  at 
others  because  they  did  not  go,  but  with 
a  sunny  face,  happy  yourself  and  better 
fitted  to  make  them  happy.  Live  your 
own  life  so  joyously  that  your  friend 
will  envy  you,  but  do  hot  live  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  envy  you.  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance.  AH  men  like  these 
fruits.  If  your  orchard  ik  full  of  these, 
your  friend  will  wish  that  he  had  an 
orchard  like  it.  Do  not  preach;  simply 
practice.  And  always  remember  that  God 
has  seen  fit  to  make  him  the  roaster  of 
his  own  life,  and  any  wish  on  your  part  to 
become  the  master  of  his  life  and  bend  it 
into  conformity  with  your  liking  and  your 
conscience  would  be  a  wish  to  violate  the 
divine  order. 


Lord   Salisbury' 

By  Justin   McCarthy 


THE  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury 
from  the  position  of  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  Government  withdrew  into 
comparative  obscurity  the  most  interest- 
ing and  even  picturesque  figure  in  the 
English  Parliamentary  life  of  the  present 
day.  Even  the  most  uncompromising 
opponents  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of 
his  political  party  felt  a  sincere  respect 
for  the  character,  the  intellect,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  man  himself.  Every  one 
gave  Lord  Salisbury  full  credit  for  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  purpose,  for  superiority 
to  any  personal  ambitions  or  mere  self- 
seeking,  for  an  almost  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  State  honors  and  political  fame. 
Yet  it  was  not  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
habitually  careful  and  measured  in  his 
speech,  that  he  was  never  hurried  into 
rash  utterances,  that  he  was  guided  by 
any  particular  anxiety  to  avoid  offending 
the  susceptibilities  of  others,  or,  indeed, 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  preferred  to  use 
soothing  words  in  political  controversy. 
He  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  marvelous  gift 
of  sarcasm  and  of  satirical  phrase-making, 
and  he  was  only  too  ready  to  indulge 
occasionally  this  peculiar  capacity  at  the 
expense  of  political  friend  as  well  as  of 
political  foe.  In  his  early  days  of  public 
life,  when  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  nominal  follower  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he 
was  once  described  in  debate  by  his  nom- 
inal leader  as  *^  a  master  of  flouts  and 
jeers."  On  another  occasion  Disraeli 
spoke  of  him,  although  not  in  Parliament- 
ary debate,  as  a  young  man  whose  head 
was  on  fire.  In  later  days,  and  even 
when  he  had  held  high  administrative 
oflSce,  Lord  Salisbury  often  indulged  in 
sudden  outbursts  of  contemptuous  hu- 
mor which  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to 
provoke  indignant  remonstrance  even  from 
his  own  followers.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  odd  humor  is  a  peculiar- 
ity without  which  he  could  not  be  the 
complete  Lord  Salisbury,  and  an  unlucky 

*  The  article  which  is  here  in  part  reprinted  first  ap- 
peared in  The  Outlook  for  >eptcmber  6,  1*^)2,  and  is 
included  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  book,  '*  British  Political 
Po'lraits,"  published  by  tlic  Outlook  Company. 


expression  was  easily  forgiven  because  of 
the  many  brilliant  flashes  of  genuine  and 
not  unfair  sarcasm  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  illumine  a  dull  debate. 
When  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title, 
and  had,  therefore,  to  leave  the  House  of 
Commons  and  take  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  every  one  felt  that  the  represent- 
ative chamber  had  lost  one  of  its  most 
attractive  figures,  and  that  the  hereditary 
chamber  was  not  exactly  the  place  in 
which  such  a  man  could  find  his  happiest 
hunting-ground.  Yet  even  in  the  somber 
and  unimpressive  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Salisbury  was  able,  whenever  the  humor 
took  him,  to  brighten  the  debates  by  his 
apt  illustrations  and  his  witty  humor.  .  •  . 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  been  for  a  long  time 
growing  tired  of  the  exalted  political  posi- 
tion which  had  of  late  become  unconge- 
nial with  his  habits  and  his  frame  of 
mind.  By  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had 
lost  the  most  loved  companion  of  his 
home,  his  intellectual  tastes,  and  his  po- 
litical career.  A  pair  more  thoroughly 
devoted  to  each  other  than  Lord  and 
Lady  Salisbury  could  hardly  have  been 
found  even  in  the  pages  of  romance.  The 
whole  story  of  that  marriage  and  that 
married  life  would  have  supplied  a  touch- 
ing and  a  telling  chapter  for  romance. 
Early  in  his  public  career  Lord  Salisbury 
fell  in  love  with  a  charming,  gifted,  and 
devoted  woman,  whom  a  happy  chance 
had  brought  in  his  way.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  English  judge, 
the  late  Baron  Alderson,  and  although 
such  a  wife  might  have  been  thought  a 
suitable  match  even  for  a  great  aristocrat, 
it  appears  that  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  that 
time,  .the  father  of  the  late  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  was  then  only  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
did  not  approve  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
young  pair  had  to  take  their  own  way 
and  become  husband  and  wife  without 
regard  for  the  family  prejudices.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  was  then  only  a  younger 
brother  with  a  younger  brother's  allow- 
ance to  live  on,  and  the  newly  wedded 
pair  had  not  much  of  a  prospect  before 
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them,  in  the   conventional   sense  of  the 
words.     Lord  Robert  Cecil  accepted  the 
situation  with  characteristic  courage  and 
resolve.     There  seemed  at  that  time  no 
likelihood  of  his  ever  succeeding  to  the 
title  and  the  estates,  for  his  elder  brother 
was  living,  and  was,  of  course,  heir  to  the 
ancestral  title  and  property.    Lord  Robert 
Cecil  had  been  gifted  with  distinct  liter- 
ary capacity,  and  he  set  himself  down  to 
work  as  a  writer  and  a  journalist     He 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "  Sat- 
urday Review,"  then  at  the  height  of  its 
influence  and  fame,  and  he  wrote  articles 
for  some  of  the  ponderous  quarterly  re- 
views of  the  time,  brightening  their  pages 
by  his  animated  and  forcible  style.     He 
took  a  small  house  in  a  modest  quarter 
of  London,  where  artists  and  poets  and 
authors  of  all  kinds  usually  made  a  home, 
far  removed  from  West  End  fashion  and 
courlly  splendor,  and  there   he   lived    a 
happy  and  productive  life  for  many  years. 
He  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  but  he  never  pledged  himself  to 
support  every  policy  and  every  measure 
undertaken  by  the  Conservative  leaders, 
whether  they  happened  to  be  in  or  out  of 
office.     Lord  Robert  always  acted  as  an 
independent  member,  although  he  adhered 
conscientiously  to  the  cardinal  principles 
of  that  Conservative  doctrine  which  was 
his  political  faith  throughout  his  life.     He 
soon  won  for  himself  a  marked  distinction 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  was  al- 
ways a  brilliant  speaker,  but  was  thought- 
ful and  statesmanlike  as  well  as  brilliant. 
He  never  became  an  orator  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.     He  never  attempted 
any    flights  of  exalted   eloquence.     His 
speeches  were  like  the   utterances   of   a 
man  who   is   thinking  aloud  and  whose 
principal  object  is  to  hold  and  convince  his 
listeners  by  the  sheer  force  of  argument 
set  forth  in  clear  and    telling  language. 
Many  of  his  happy  phrases  found  accept- 
ance as  part  of  the  ordinary  language  of 
political  and   social   life  and  became  in 
their  way  immortal.     Up  to  the  present 
day  men   are  continually  quoting  happy 
phrases  drawn  from  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
early  speeches  without  remembering  the 
source  from  which  they  came. 

Such  a  capacity  as  that  of  Lord  Robert 

Cecil  could  not  long  be  overlooked  by  the 

'his  party,  and  it  soon  became 


quite  clear  that  he  must  be  invited  to  ad- 
ministrative office.  I  ought  to  say  that,  after 
Lord  Robert  had  completed  his  collegiate 
studies  at  Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  for 
a  considerable  time  to  an  extensive  course 
of  travel,  and  he  visited  Australasia,  then 
but.  little  known  to  young  Englishmen  of 
his  rank,  and  he  actually  did  much  practi- 
cal work  as  a  digger  in  the  Australian 
gold-mines  then  newly  discovered.  He 
had  always  a  deep  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  it  was  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  his  subsequent  career  that  he  could 
often  support  his  arguments  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy  by  experience  drawn 
from  a  personal  study  of  the  countries 
and  States  forming  successive  subjects  of 
debate.  Suddenly  his  worldly  prospects 
underwent  a  complete  change.  The  death 
of  his  elder  brother  made  him  heir  to  the 
family  title  and  the  great  estates.  He 
became  Viscount  Cranborne  in  succession 
to  his  dead  brother. 

In  1866  Lord  Cranborne  entered  office, 
for  the  first  time,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Derby.  The  year  following  brought 
about  a  sort  of  crisis  in  Lord  Cranborne's 
political  career,  and  probably  showed  the 
general  public  of  England,  for  the  first 
time,  what  manner  of  man  he  really  was. 
Up  to  that  period  he  had  been  regarded 
by  most  persons,  even  among  those  who 
habitually  gave  attention  to  Parliamentary 
affairs,  as  a  brillianti  independent,  and 
somewhat  audacious  free-lance  whose 
political  conduct  was  usually  directed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  who  made 
no  pretension  to  any  fixed  and  ruling 
principles.  That  was  the  year  1867,  when 
the  Conservative  Government  under  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  try  the  novel  experiment,  for  a 
Conservative  party,  of  introducing  a  Re- 
form Bill  to  improve  and  expand  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Parliamentary  suffrage.  Dis- 
raeli was  the  author  of  this  new  scheme, 
and  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  failure  in  the  previous  year 
with  his  measure  of  reform.  Gladstone's 
reform  measure  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
satisfy  the  genuine  Radicals,  white  it  went 
much  too  far  for  a  considerable  number 
of  doubtful  and  half-hearted  Liberals,  and 
it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  whole  Tory 
party.  As  usually  happens  in  the  case  of 
every  reform  introduced  by  a  Liberal  ad- 
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ministration,  a  secession  took  place  among 
the  habitual  followers  of  the  Government. 
The  secession  in  this  case  was  made  famous 
by  the  name  which  Bright  conferred  upon 
it  as  the  "  Cave  of  Adullam  "  party ;  and, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  seceding  section 
with  the  Tory  Opposition,  the  measure  was 
defeated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  went  out  of 
office.  Disraeli  saw,  with  his  usual  sagac- 
ity, that  the  vast  mass  of  the  population 
were  in  favor  of  some  measure  of  reform, 
and  when  Lord  Derby  and  he  came  into 
office  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  as  the 
thing  had  to  be  done,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues might  as  well  have  the  advantage 
of  doing  it  The  outlines  of  the  measure 
prepared  for  the  purpose  only  shaped  a 
very  vague  and  moderate  scheme  of  reform, 
but  Disraeli  was  quite  determined  to  ac- 
cept any  manner  of  compromises  in  order 
to  carry  some  sort  of  scheme  and  to  keep 
himself  and  his  party  in  power.  But  then 
arose  a  new  difficulty  on  which,  with  all 
his  sagacity,  he  had  not  calculated.  Lord 
Cranborne  for  the  first  time  showed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  clear  and  resolute  politi- 
cal principle,  and  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  any*  of  his  conscientious  con- 
victions for  the  sake  of  maintaining  his 
place  in  a  Government  He  was  sincerely 
opposed  to  every  project  for  making  the 
sufiFrage  popular  and  for  admitting  the 
mass  of  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
to  any  share  in  its  government  Lord 
Cranborne  vms  then  only  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  administrative  career,  and  he 
must  have  had  personal  ambition  enough 
to  make  him  wish  for  a  continuance 
of  office  in  a  powerful  administration. 
But  he  put  all  personal  considerations 
resolutely  aside,  and  resigned  his  place  in 
the  Government  rather  than  have  nything 
to  do  with  a  project  which  he  believed  to 
be  a  surrender  of  constitutional  principle 
to  the  demands  of  the  growing  democracy. 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  administration  followed 
his  lead  and  resigned  their  places  in  the 
Government  I  need  not  enter  into  much 
detail  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Disraeli 
reform  measure.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Disraeli  obtained  the  support  of  many 
Radicals  by  the  Liberal  amendments 
which  he  accepted,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  Tory  Government  carried  to  suc- 
cess a  scheme  of  reform  which  practically 
amounted  to  the  introduction  of  house- 


hold suffrage.  Lord  Cranborne  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  held  firmly  to  their 
principles,  and  steadily  opposed  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  those  who  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  were  their  official  lead- 
ers and  colleagues.  I  am  convinced  that 
even  the  most  advanced  reformers  were 
ready  to  give  a  due  meed  of  praise  to  the 
man  who  had  thus  made  it  evident  that 
he  preferred  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
political  principle,  even  though  he  knew  it 
to  be  the  principle  of  a  losing  cause,  to  any 
consideration  of  personal  advancement 

Some  of  us  felt  sure  that  we  had  then 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  manner 
of  man  Lord  Cranborne  really  was.  We 
had  taken  him  for  a  bold  and  brilliant 
adventurer,  and  we  found  and  were  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep, 
sincere,  and  self-sacrificing  convictions. 
I  have  never  from  that  time  changed  my 
opinions  with  regard  to  Lord  Cranborne's 
personal  character.  His  career  interested 
me  from  the  first  moment  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it,  and  I  may  say 
that  from  an  early  period  of  my  manhood 
I  had  much  opportunity  of  studying  the 
ways  and  the  figures  of  Parliamentary  life. 
But  until  Lord  Cranborne  had  taken  this 
resolute  position  on  the  reform  question 
I  had  never  given  him  credit  for  any  depth 
of  political  convictions.  The  impression 
I  formed  of  him  up  to  that  time  was  that 
he  was  merely  a  younger  son  of  a  great 
aristocratic  family,  who  had  a  natural 
aptitude  alike  for  literature  and  for  politics, 
and  that  he  was  following  in  Parliament 
the  guidance  of  his  own  personal  humors 
and  argumentative  impulses,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  in  debate  not  only 
his  friends  but  his  party  for  the  sake  of 
saying  a  clever  thing  and  starthng  his 
audience  into  reluctant  admiration.  From 
those  days  of  1867  I  knew  him  to  be  what 
the  world  all  now  knows  him  to  be,  a  man 
of  deep  and  sincere  convictions,  ever 
following  the  light  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  political  wisdom  and  justice.  I  can  say 
this  none  the  less  readily  because  I  suppose 
it  has  hardly  ever  been  my  fortune  to  agree 
with  any  of  Lord  Salisbury's  utterances 
on  questions  of  political  importance. 

In  1868  the  career  of  Lord  Cranborne 
in  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  an  end 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and 
became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  member  of 
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the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  thus  with- 
drawn while  still  a  comparatively  young 
man  from  that  stirring  field  of  splendid 
debate  where  his  highest  qualities  as  a 
speaker  could  alone  have  found  their  fitting 
opportunity.  I  need  not  trace  but  his 
subsequent  public  career  with  any  sequence 
of  detail.  We  all  know  how  from  that 
time  to  this  he  has  held  high  office,  has 
come  to  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State  whenever  his  political  party  hap- 
pened to  be  in  power.  He  has  been 
Foreign  Secretary;  he  has  been  Prime 
Minister  in  three  Conservative  adminis- 
trations. For  a  time  he  actually  combined 
the  functions  of  Prime  Minister  and  those 
of  Foreign  Secretary.  He  was  envoy  to 
the  great  conference  at  Constantinople  in 
1876  and  1877.  and  he  took  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  that  conference  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  brought  to 
England  peace  with  honor.  Everything 
that  a  man  could  have  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition Lord  Salisbury  has  had  since  the 
day  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title  and  estates.  His  own  intellectual 
force  and  his  political  capacity  must  un- 
doubtedly have  made  a  way  for  him  to 
Parliamentary  influence  and  success  even 
if  he  had  always  remained  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  and  his  elder  brother  had  lived  to 
succeed  to  the  title.  But  from  the  moment 
when  Lord  Robert  Cecil  became  the  heir, 
it  was  certain  that  his  party  could  not 
venture  to  overlook  him.  He  might  have 
made  eccentric  speeches,  he  might  have 
indulged  in  sarcastic  and  scornful  allusions 
to  his  political  leaders,  he  might  have 
allowed  obtrusive  scruples  of  conscience 
to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  party, 
but  none  the  less  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  that  'the  Conservative  politi- 
cians should  accept,  when  opportunity 
came,  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

Lord  Salisbury  certainly  did  not  achieve 
his  position  by  any  of  the  arts,  even  the 
less  culpable  arts,  which  for  a  time 
secured  to  Macbeth  the  highest  reach  of 
his  ambition.  Lord  Salisbury's  leader- 
ship came  to  him  and  was  not  sought  by 
him.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that,  after  he  had  once  attained  that 
supreme  position  in  his  party,  the  remain- 
der of  his  public  career  has  been  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax. 
Was  it  that  the  chill  and  deadening  influ- 


ence of  the  House  of  Lords  proved  too 
depressing  for  the  energetic  and  vivacious 
spirit  which  had  won  celebrity  for  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Was  it  that  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  had 
attained  the  height  of  his  ambition,  be- 
came a  victim  to  that  mood  of  reaction 
which  compels  such  a  man  to  ask  himself 
whether,  after  all,  the  work  of  ascent  was 
not  much  better  than  the  attained  eleva- 
tion ?  Lord  Salisbury's  years  of  high, 
office  coming  now  thus  suddenly  to  an 
end  give  to  me  at  least  the  melancholy 
impression  of  an  unfulfilled  career.  The 
influence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  so  far 
as  mere  outsiders  can  judge  of  it,  has 
always  been  exerted  in  foreign  affairs  for 
the  promotion  of  peace.  Even  the  late 
war  in  South  Africa  is  not  understood  to 
have  been  in  any  sense  a  war  of  his  seek- 
ing. The  general  belief  is  that  the  policy 
of  war  was  pressed  upon  him  by  influ- 
ences which  at  the  time  he  was  not  able 
to  control — influences  which  would  only 
have  become  all  the  stronger  if  he  had 
refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
Prime  Minister  and  had  left  it  to  others 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  government. 
However  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  of  late  years  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  become  that  which  nobody  in 
former  days  could  ever  suppose  him 
likely  to  become,  the  -mere  figurehead 
of  an  administration.  Lord  Salisbury's 
whole  nature  appears  to  have  been  too 
sincere,  too  free  from  mere  theatrical 
arts,  to  allow  him  to  play  the  part  of 
leader  where  he  had  no  heart  in  the  work 
of  leadership.  A  statesman  like  Disraeli 
might  have  disapproved  of  a  certain 
policy  and  done  his  best  to  reason  his 
colleagues  out  of  it,  but  nevertheless, 
when  he  found  himself  likely  to  be  over- 
borne, would  have  immersed  himself  delib- 
erately in  all  the  new-bom  zeal  of  the 
convert  and  would  have  behaved  thence- 
forward as  if  his  whole  soul  were  in  the 
work  which  had  been  put  upon  him  to 
do.  Lord  Salisbury  is  most  assuredly  not 
a  man  of  this  order,  and  he  never  would 
or  could  put  on  an  enthusiasm  which  he 
did  not  feel  in  his  heart.  We  can  all 
remember  how,  at  the  very  zenith  of  Brit- 
ish passion  against  China  during  the 
recent  political  convulsions  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  foreign  allies.  Lord  Salis- 
bury astonished  and  depressed  some  of 
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his  warmest  admirers  by  a  speech  which 
he  made  at  Exeter  Hall,  a  speech  which, 
metaphorically  at  least,  threw  the  coldest 
of  cold  water  on  the  popular  British  ardor 
for  forcing  Western  civilization  on  the 
Chinese  people. 

Lord  Salisbury's  frame  of  mind  was  one 
which  could  never  allow  him  to  become 
even  for  a  moment  a  thorough  jingo,  and 
through  all  the  later  years  of  his  power  he 
held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  at  a 
time  when  jingoism  was  the  order  of  the 
day  among  the  outside  supporters  of  the 
Conservative  Government.  He  never  had 
a  fair  chance  for  the  full  development  of 
his  intellectual  faculties  while  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  a  Conservative  administra- 
tion. Under  happier  conditions  he  might 
have  been  a  great  Prime  Minister  and  a 
leading  force  in  political  movement,  but 
his  intellect,  his  tastes,  and  his  habits  of 
life  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  much  defer- 
ence to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
those  on  whom  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
for  support.  There  was  too  much  in  him 
of  the  thinker,  the  scholar,  and  the  recluse 
to  make  him  a  thoroughly  effective  leader 
of  the  party  who  had  to  acknowledge  his 
command.  He  loved  reading,  he  loved 
literature  and  art,  and  he  took  no  delight 
in  the  formal  social  functions  which  are 
in  our  days  an  important  part  of  success- 
ful political  administration.  He  could 
not  be  "  hail-fellow-well-met "  with  every 
pushing  follower  who  made  it  a  pride  to 
be  on  terms  of  companionship  with  the 
leader  of  the  party.  I  have  often  heard 
that  he  bad  a  singularly  bad  memory  for 
faces,  and  that  many  a  devoted  Tory  fol- 
lower found  his  enthusiasm  chilled  every 
now  and  then  by  the  oblivious  fact  that  the 
Prime  Minister  did  not  seem  to  remember 
anything  about  the  identity  of  his  obtru- 
sive admirer.  Much  the  same  thing 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again  about 
Mr.  Gladstons'f  but  then  Gladstone  had 
the  inborn  genius  of  leadership,  threw  his 
soul  into  every  great  political  movement, 
and  did  not  depend  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  his  faculty  for  appreciating  and 
conciliating  every  individual  follower. 
Lord  Salisbury's  tastes  were  for  the  soci- 
ety of  his  close  personal  friends,  and  I 
believe  no  man  could  be  a  more  genial 
host  in  the  company  of  those  with  whom 
he  loved  to  associate ;  but  he  had  no  inter- 
est in  the  ordinary  ways  of*  society  ainl 


made  no  effort  to  conciliate  those  with 
whom  he  found  himself  iil  no  manner  of 
companionship.  He  did  not  even  take 
any  strong  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  in  the  political 
world  around  him,  if  he  did  not  feel  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  their  ways  and  their 
opinions.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  report 
had  got  about  in  the  newspapers  that 
Lord  Salisbury  was  often  seen  in  friendly 
companionship  with  the  late  Mr.  Parnell 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Salisbury  publicly  stated 
that  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  seen 
Parnell,  and  had  never  been  once  in  the 
House  of  Commons  smoking-room. 

No  man  has  been  better  known,  so  far 
as  personal  appearance  was  concerned,  to 
the  general  English  public  than  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  has  been  as  well  known  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  and  one  cannot 
say  more  than  that  He  was  a  frequent 
walker  in  St.  James's  Park  and  other 
places  of  common  resort  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  House  of  Parliament.  Every 
one  knew  the  tall,  broad,  stooping  figure 
with  the  thick  head  of  hair,  the  bent 
brows,  and  the  careless,  shabby  costume. 
No  statesman  of  his  time  was  more  indif- 
ferent than  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  dictates 
of  fashion  as  regarded  dress  and  deport- 
ment. He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
worst-dressed  men  of  his  order  in  London. 
In  this  peculiarity  he  formed  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  Lord  Beaconsfield^  who 
down  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  took  care 
to  be  always  dressed  accordiog  to  tjhe 
most  recent  dictates  of  fashion.  All  tlus 
was  strictly  in  keeping  with  Lord  Salis^ 
bury's  character  and  temperament  The 
world  had  to  take  him  as  he  was — he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  act  any  part 
for  the  sake  of  its  effect  upon  the  public 
My  own  impression  is  that  when  he  was 
removed  by  the  decree  of  fate  into  the 
House  of  Lords  and  taken  away  from  the 
active,  thrilling  life  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  felt  himself  excluded  from  his 
congenial  field  of  political  action  and  had 
but  little  interest  in  the  game  of  politics 
any  more.  He  does  not  seem  destined  to 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English 
Prime  Ministers,  even  of  English  Con- 
servative Prime  Ministers.  But  his  is  be- 
yond all  question  a  picturesque,  a  deeply 
interesting,  an^^i^n  a  commanding  fi^re 
English  }  ^  Wstory. 
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MR,  CARNEGIE'S  creation  of  a 
board  of  trustees  to  manage  his 
ten-million-dollar  gift  to  promote 
Scientific  Research,  Mr.  Leland  Stanford's 
founding  of  the  university  th^it  bears  his 
son's  name,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great 
gifts  to  resurrect  and  establish  the  Chi- 
cago University,  serve  only  to  remind  us 
that  for  now  nearly  three  hundred  years 
a  great  array  of  relatively  small  givers 
have  been  placing  sums  which  aggregate 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in 
educational  lines.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  great  sums  intrusted  by  the  people 
through  the  Legislatures  to  the  Regents 
of  the  State  universities,  cases  in  which  the 
endowment  has  been  in  land  grants  of  a 
value  difficult  to  estimate,  but  already,  as 
in  Texas  and  Minnesota,  of  vast  propor- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  is 
sufficiently  large  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  its  legal  relations  and  manage- 
ment sufficiently  vital  to  make  it  second 
to  none.  The  aggregate  is,  for  various 
reasons,  difficult  to  discover,  the  last  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  being  in  this 
respect  incomplete,  but  it  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  would  be  disposed  to  add  to  the 
purely  educational  trusts  the  great  phil- 
anthropic benefactions,  of  which  the  Sail- 
ors' Snug  Harbor  in  New  York  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  are  examples,  and  the  various 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  like  Trinity 
and  the  Reformed  Collegiate  Churches, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  who  is  a 
"corporation  sole,"  holding  in  his  own 
name  the  property  of  his  diocese,  and  the 
different  Catholic  orders,  which  have  held 
large  properties  and  peculiar  relations 
to  the  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  already  have  very  large  holdings 
in  the  United  States ;  but  for  all  these 
there  is  more  or  less  special  legisla- 
tion, and  the  consideration  of  the  forms 
of  trust  which  they  represent  and  the 
method  of  their  administration,  impor- 
tant as  these  matters  are  becoming, 
does  not  now  concern  us.  The  question 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  is  the  admin- 


istration of  the  finances  of  our  endowed 
educational  institutions  considered  as  a 
public  trust. 

The  college  or  university  is,  of  course, 
primarily  a  corporation.  It  almost  inva- 
riably has  a  special  charter  from  the  State. 
These  charters  the  States  were  slow  to 
grant,  and  at  first  restricted  them  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case  not  only  fixed  the  inviolability 
of  these  charters,  but  gave  an  impulse  to 
a  line  of  development  in  their  administra- 
tion which  has  become  largely  character- 
istic, and  is  only  now  attracting  attention 
and  beginning  to  change.  The  bitter 
struggle  which  Yale  College  went  through 
under  President  Clap,  in  contest  with  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  to  secure  its  inde- 
pendence and  life,  naturally  crowded  the 
early  governing  boards  into  an  attitude 
of  defense,  and  ultimately  of  secrecy. 
Trustees  felt  the  importance  of  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  or  understanding'  of  which 
the  community  was  in  many  cases  not  yet 
prepared,  and  which  had  in  it  advantages 
and  powers  to  be  carefully  shielded.  In 
most  cases  it  consisted  in  large  part  of 
real  estate,  and  its  amount  and  value 
could  not  be  concealed.  But  to  protect 
the  institution  from  destructive  taxation 
or  from  hostile  legislation,  the  necessity 
was  apparent  for  all  the  privacy  of  admin- 
istration that  was  possible.  After  the 
two  or  three  great  contests,  the  State  was 
content  not  to  interfere,  and  the  colleges 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  be  let 
ajone.  They  are  corporations,  but  with- 
out stockholders.  The  trustees  are,  in 
the  main,  self-perpetuating.  There  is  no 
official  accountability.  And  the  feeling 
has  naturally  grown  withia^^the  boards  of 
management  that  these  institutions  are 
largely  private  affairs,  of  which  the  •cor- 
porate body  is  the  virtual  owner. 

That  these  corporations  are  trusts  in 
the  true  sense,  the  same  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  those  created  by  wills  (whidi 
was  the  original  form  of  trust),  appears 
from  several  considerations.  Though 
they  are  generally  dose  corporations  and 
self-perpetuating,  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration have  no  financial  interest  and 
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derive  no  profit  from  their  trusts.  They 
are  supposably  punishable  for  tort,  but 
have  no  personal  financial  liability.  They 
do  business  in  other  States  than  that  in 
which  they  are  chartered,  on  the  same  basis 
as  private  individuals.  They  buy  and  sell 
land  and  loan  money  only  under  such  regu- 
lation as  applies  to  citizens.  The  courts 
have  settled  it  that  these  and  all  similar 
corporatKHis  exist  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  beneficiaries,  and  if  the  term  owner  is 
to  be  used  at  all,  it  applies  exclusively  to 
the  latter — that  is,  in  the  case  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  to  the  faculty  and 
students,  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was 
originally  created. 

In  fact,  therefore,  we  have  here  a  trust 
in  the  largest  proportions,  long  estab- 
lished, in  the  highest  degree  beneficent, 
and  in  the  manifest  interest  of  the  whole 
people.  The  method  of  its  administra- 
tion is  obviously  of  more  importance  to 
the  public,  and  perhaps  will  have  more  to 
do  in  quieting  the  public  mind  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  healthy  and  benefi- 
cent development  of  the  trust  idea,  than 
the  mere  fact  or  form  of  its  legal  standing 
in  comparison  with  trusts  as  ordinarily 
known. 

In  common  with  other  trusts,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  administrators  must 
take  the  public  more  frankly  into  their 
confidence.  Public  confidence  is  the 
basis  of  all  forms  of  organized  social 
activity.  The  colleges  are  no  exception. 
To  the  fullest  extent  they  have  enjoyed 
this  confidence  in  their  ability  to  produce 
men.  The  time  has  come  when  they  can 
set  the  example  and  do  much  to  establish 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  ability 
of  these  men  to  manage  large  financial 
trusts  both  honestly  and  honorably.  Hap- 
pily, that  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  our  educational  institutions  has  not 
been  disturbed.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  defalcations  and  losses,  but  they 
have  been  few  and  not  important.  Be- 
cause of  the  undisturbed  confidence  of  the 
public  in  college  officers,  it  is  their  privilege 
to  take,  in  advance  of  pressure,  an  attitude 
toward  the  public  which,  as  both  legally 
correct  and  administratively  prudent, 
would  constitute  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  healthful  financial  progress  of 
society.  They  have  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  community  as  educational  institu- 
tions, long  tried  and  thoroughly  approved. 


The  time  has  come  when  they  deserve  a 
similar  confidence,  and  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  secure  it,  distinctively  as  public 
financial  trusts.  The  question  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  may  not  at  once 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  habit  of 
secrecy  and  the  conviction  that  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  protection  against 
attack  are  long  established.  Some  consci- 
entiously  feel  that  if  the  actual  facts  (in 
some  cases  of  their  poverty,  in  others  of 
their  wealth)  were  known,  it  would  inter- 
fere with  their  ability  to  secure  increased 
benefactions.  The  mere  sense  of  control 
of  large  sums  of  money,  detached  from  a 
sharp  and  constant  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal accountability,  constitutes  a  subtle 
temptation  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
one's  position  and  to  make  one  reluctant 
to  share  it  with  others.  The  more  splen- 
*did  the  success  of  the  administration  and 
the  more  distinguished  the  institution,  the 
stronger  is  this  feeling.  But,  whether  for 
reasons  which  have  some  show  of  justifi- 
cation or  have  not,  the  time  has  surely 
come  when  the  frankest  and  fullest  pub- 
licity is  not  only  desirable  but  is  demanded 
in  the  interests  both  of  the  institutions 
and  of  the  community. 

To  this  end  there  ought  to  be  a  periodic 
and  official,  if  not  a  more  or  less  public, 
accounting.  The  presidents  of  some  of 
our  largest  universities  have  begun  to 
issue  annual  reports  with  increasing  detail, 
and  some  college  treasurers  do  the  same; 
but,  as  a  rule,  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
In  some  institutions  lax  accounting  has 
long  prevailed,  and  often  slack  financial 
responsibility.  I  know  one  institution  of 
the  highest  class  whose  newly .  appointed 
treasurer  has  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
interpreting  and  adjusting  the  accounts  of 
his  predecessor;  another  where  the  new 
treasurer  accepted  his  position  only  after 
an  outside  expert  had  been  called  in  to 
fix  the  various  balances  with  which  he 
might  open  an  entirely  new  set  of  books ; 
another,  of  the  highest  standing  and  most 
successful  management,  whose  trustees 
have  not  for  years  had  from  their  treasurer 
an  account  that  was  more  than  a  memo- 
randum of  what  he  thought  wise  to  com- 
municate ;  another  that  has  only  recently 
revised  its  entire  system  of  accounts  ;  and 
1  am  told  that  for  three  months  or  more 
experts  have  been  at  work  upon  the  books 
of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the 
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country.  A  complete  printed  annual 
report  of  a  college  treasurer  is  still  a 
rarity.  Finance  committees  often  do  little 
more  than  record  the  action  of  the  treas- 
urer, and  boards  of  trustees  go  through 
the  form  of  accepting  reports  of  which 
they  have  but  the  slightest  knowledge, 
and  for  which  they  feel  the  minimum  of 
responsibility. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  situation 
as  it  stands  to-day  is  shown  in  an  incident 
that  has  recently  occurred.  The  treasurer 
of  an  important  Eastern  college,  himself  a 
prominent  business  man,  told  me  that  in 
response  to  an  application  which  he  ven- 
tured to  make  to  a  well-known  millionaire 
for  a  large  benefaction,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  an  interview.  After  he  had 
carefully  answered  certain  questions  that 
were  addressed  to  him,  his  friend  said, 
"  I  will  let  you  know  my  decision  before 
long."  A  few  days  afterwards  a  stranger 
walked  into  the  office  of  the  college,  intro- 
ducing himself  as  the  representative  of 
the  millionaire,  and  asked  to  see  the 
treasurer's  books.  He  spent  a  number 
of  hours  in  a  careful  examination  of  them 
and  also  of  the  minutes  of  the  trustees. 
A  week  or  two  passed,  when  my  friend 
was  summoned  to  a  second  interview. 
The  millionaire  said,  "  I  have  had  a  care- 
ful examination  made  of  your  institution. 
I  find  that  your  treasurer  does  not  run 
the  college,  and  that  your  trustees  attend 
to  their  business,  that  your  accounts  are 
properly  kept,  and  that  your  funds  are 
well  invested.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  give  you  "  so  much — a  very  large  sum 
of  money.  There  may  have  been  some 
show  of  excuse,  in  the  early  days  of  a 
struggling  institution,  for  the  president  to 
carry  its  accounts  on  scraps  of  paper  in 
his  coat  pocket,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  There  may  have  been  justifica- 
tion for  devoted  officers  of  institutions 
that  have  had  to  struggle  for  success  in 
the  face  of  the  competition  of  rival  insti- 
tutions and  the  antagonism  of  the  State, 
to  make  their  financial  affairs  as  closely 


matters  of  private  concern  as  was  possible. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  new  attitude  which 
is  now  everywhere  being  taken  by  both 
the  legislatures  and  the  courts  toward  all 
institiitions  that  are  recognized  as  exist- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  people — an  atti- 
tude which  is  disclosed  in  the  legislation 
of  all  the  States  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia, now  everywhere  notably  generous 
and  kindly  toward  such  institutions — it 
certainly  is  no  longer  necessary.  And 
the  time  has  come  when,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  discussion  of  matters  of  pub- 
lic finance  by  all  classes,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  trusts  in  every  form  have 
come  to  stand  toward  the  interests  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are 
the  managers  of  this  oldest  form  of  trust 
that  exists  in  our  land  to  so  administer 
them,  in  openness  to  the  public  eye,  in 
manifest  carefulness  of  detail,  and  in  un- 
questioned devotion  to  the  public  service, 
that  they  shall  not  only  command  the 
public  confidence  for  themselves,  but  shall 
quiet  the  public  unrest  and  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  general 
stability  of  our  financial  condition.  Many 
of  our  religious  and  philanthropic  corpo- 
rations have  already  established  the  rule 
of  an  official  audit  of  their  books  by  a 
public  accountant.  Some,  are  insisting 
that  their  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
trust  companies,  and  even  employing 
them  in  connection  with  their  own  finan- 
cial committees  as  agents  for  investment 
No  board  of  management,  however  gen- 
erous its  service  or  however  distinguished 
the  position  of  its  individual  members, 
will  be  exonerated  in  case  of  trouble, 
either  by  the  courts  or  by  the  public, 
unless  it  can  show  at  once  that  it  has 
taken  advantage  of  modern  methods  of 
doing  business  and  has  exercised  that 
kind  of  care  which  to-day  is  alone  re- 
garded as  adequate.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  common  peopli^fio  less  than  the 
millionaires  insist  on  knowing  that  their 
benefactions  are  carefully  administered  as 
well  as  safely  kept. 
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FORTUNATELY,  the  need  for  char- 
itable relief  in  American  communi- 
ties is  comparatively  rare.  It  is 
not,  as  it  has  elsewhere  become,  a  usual 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  laborer. 
Abnormal  immigration,  industrial  crises, 
a  wasteful  and  unwise  relief  policy,  and 
such  disasters  as  a  great  city  fire,  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  or  the  destructive 
sweep  of  the  tornado,  have  caused  at 
times  acute  and  even  widespread  distress, 
which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  emer- 
gency relief  measures. 

The  questions  arising  from  immigra- 
tion— like  those  arising  from  the  presence 
of  a  race  problem  in  the  Southern  States 
— although  they  are  essentially  relief  ques- 
tions in  a  broad  sense,  are  not  of  an 
emergency  character,  and  are  too  complex 
to  be  dealt  with  briefly  as  a  part  of  the 
present  article.  The  problem  of  hard 
times  and  the  distress  caused  by  industrial 
displacement  must  also  be  set  aside  for 
the  present;  although  it  is  enumerated  as 
one  which  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a 
consideration  of  such  National  policies  as 
the  currency,  the  tariff  or  other  form  of 
taxation,  imperialism,  or  the  management 
of  trade-unions.  On  the  contrary,  in 
every  period  of  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment there  is  likely  to  arise  a  need  for 
exceptional  relief ;  and  in  a  progressive 
society  in  which  mechanical  processes  are 
rapidly  discarded  to  make  way  for  better 
processes  such  needs  are  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish. 

The  demand  for  relief  which  is  created 
by  unwise  philanthropy  or  lavish  expendi- 
ture for  public  relief  may  likewise  be 
passed  over;  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  existing 
dependency  is  due  directly  to  such  causes. 

Immigration,  hard  times,  industrial  dis- 
placement, the  congestion  of  population, 
and  the  race  problem,  are  all  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptional  causes  of  distress, 
with  which  we  shall  one  day  know  how  to 
.deal  effectively.  They  are  unlike  sick- 
ness, accident,  and  death  of  the  bread- 
winner, unlike  mere  industrial  inefficiency 
and  moral  defects,  in  that  all  of  the  latter 


can  be  remedied  only  by  changes  in 
human  nature,  or  by  the  slow,  if  steady, 
advance  of  science ;  and  yet  all  of  these 
are  but  phases  of  the  general  problem  of 
relief.  Those  who  are  to  shape  National 
and  local  policies  must  come  to  look  upon 
then)  as  parts  of  a  general  problem,  to 
solve  which  clear  and  definite  views  are 
essential.  From  these  we  may  distin- 
guish, as  less  complex  and  baffling  than 
many  of  the  others,  the  task  of  dealing 
with  exceptional  emergencies — such  as 
are  caused  by  fire,  flood,  and  famine.  In 
the  presence  of  such  disasters  as  those  at 
Heppner,  Oregon,  Armourdale,  Kansas, 
and  Martinique,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  need  for  quick  and  effective  assistance, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  considering  the  lessons  to  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  such  disasters,  after 
they  are  passed. 

The  first  lesson  which  is  written  large 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  such  disasters  is 
the  folly  and  wastefulness  of  relying  upon 
inexperienced,  untrained,  or  incompetent 
agents  for  the  distribution  of  relief  and 
for  the  constructive  work  without  which 
relief  distribution  may  easily  be  produc- 
tive of  more  harm  than  good.  There  are 
always  at  such  times  novel  problems  to 
be  solved,  but  the  experience  of  other 
communities  under  similar  or  analogous 
conditions  will  aid  in  their  solution  if  it 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  It  may  be,  as  at 
Chicago  after  the  great  fire,  that  the  prob- 
lem is  primarily  one  of  relief  pending  the. 
resumption  of  trade  and  industry.  It 
may  be,  as  at  Johnstown  and  at  Heppner, 
that  the  problem  of  sanitation  and  public 
safety  is  equally  Important;  or,  as  at 
Martinique,  that  the  destruction  of  life  is 
so  complete  that  little  relief  is  required 
except  for  the  transportation  of  the  few 
survivors  for  whom  no  means  of  livelihood 
remain.  It  may  be  that,  as  in  Paterson 
after  the  fire  and  flood  of  March,  1902, 
and  the  tornado  of  1903,  the  community 
as  a  whole  remains  self-supporting,  even 
though  one  portion  is  severely  taxed  to 
supply  the   necessities  of  other  portions 
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that  have  especially  suffered,  and  that  as 
a  consequence  no  outside  relief  is  needed  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  at  Galveston 
after  the  inundation  in  September,  1900, 
and  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  this  year, 
that  all  classes  have  been  so  uniformly 
stricken  that  outside  relief  is  imperative  ; 
or  it  may  be,  as  at  East  St  Louis  and 
adjoining  villages,  that  relief  is  provided 
in  sufficient  quantity  from  towns  and  cities 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  although  not  in 
sufficient  amount  from  the  stricken  town 
or  city  itself. 

It  is  indispensable  that  there  shall  be  a 
quick  perception  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  existing  situation  in  those  who 
would  lead  a  community  and  outside  sym- 
pathizers to  a  wise  conclusion  in  the  face 
of  impending  or  accomplished  destruction 
of  life  and  property. 

When  it  has  been  decided  that  there  is 
need  of  relief,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money,  of  transportation,  of  labor,  or  of 
whatever  form,  then  there  should  be  sum- 
moned an  executive,  if  such  a  one  can  be 
found,  who  is  endowed  with  financial 
capacity,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
experience  in  dealing  with  men,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  and  diffi- 
cult problems  constantly  arising  in  the 
attempt  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress 
without  injury  to  the  self-respect  of  those 
who  are  to  be  aided,  and  without  injury 
to  their  neighbors.  If  the  problem  is  a 
large  and  complicated  one,  numerous  sub- 
committees will  be  requisite  and  a  staff  of 
assistants.  There  should  be  searching 
inquiry  into  the  claims  for  relief  where 
the  facts  are  not  fully  knowh.  The  bureau 
of  inquiry  inaugurated  at  Johnstown  by 
Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland, 
speedily  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  whole  relief  system, 
and  upon  it  eventually  devolved  the  real 
decision  as  to  the  persons  to  be  aided  and 
as  to  the  amounts  they  should  receive. 

There  should  be  an  executive  commit- 
tee, whether  called  by  that  name  as  in 
Chicago,  or  by  some  other  designation, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  condi- 
tions and  in  constant  touch  with  the  re- 
lief operations.  Whether  this  committee 
should  have  the  full  responsibility,  or 
should  itself  be  responsible  to  a  larger 
board  or  commission,  will  depend  upon 
various  conditions,  and  especially  upon 
the  extent  of  the  area  from  which  dona- 


tions are  received.  If  contributions  are 
made  from  distant  communities,  it  may  be 
advisable  that  there  should  be  represent- 
atives upon  the  controlling  body  from 
such  communities,  or  at  least  there  should 
be  as  members  of  it  citizens  of  sufficient 
reputation  and  standing  to  inspire  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  even  in  the  most  distant 
places.  After  the  Johnstown  flood,  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  State  au- 
thority on  which  there  was  comparatively 
little  local  representation,  and  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  in  Johnstown  itself,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  greatest  need,  rested 
upon  what  was  known  was  a  finance  com- 
mittee. Although  there  are  advantages 
in  an  authoritative  and  widely  representa- 
tive commission,  such  as  that  which  was 
then  created,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
resulting  delays  and  the  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  actual  situation  are  not  fatal 
objections.  It  is  certain  that  commissions, 
if  made  at  a  distance,  should  be  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  Uiose  who  are  on  the 
spot  In  any  event,  the  real  responsibility 
will  naturally  rest  principally  upon  the 
local  executive  committee  and  its  execu- 
tive. The  committee  should  lay  down 
the  principles  on  which  aid  is  to  be 
extended,  and  full  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing them  into  effect  should  devolve  upon 
the  executive. 

Material  should  be  preserved  for  the 
publication  of  a  detailed  report,  including 
a  detailed  financial  record  both  of  receipts 
and  disbursements.  This  is  not  only  due 
to  contributors  and  to  the  public  as  a 
guide  in  future  emergencies,  but  it  is  of 
advantage  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  relief  measures  in  order  that,  if 
criticism  or  controversies  arise,  .a  full 
statement  can  be  made.  The  Fire  Report 
of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
and  the  Report  published  in  Calcutta  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Indian  Famine  Charitable  Relief  Fund  of 
1900  may  be  cited  aftviaodels  of  most 
complete  and  elaborate  reports;  and, 
although  of  briefer  compass,  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Johnstown  Flood 
Relief  Commission,  the  Report  of  the 
Jacksonville  (1901)  Relief  Association, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Fire  Suf- 
ferers (September,  1894;  report  printed* 
1895),  are  equally  explicit  and  valuable 
as  sources  of  information. 
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The  failure  to  publish  similar  reports, 
or,  indeed,  anything  that  can  be  properly 
called  a  report  or  a  financial  statement,  is 
one  of  the  just  criticisms  made  against 
the  American  National  Red  Cross.  This 
society  has  taken  part  in  the  relief  of  the 
sxifferers  from  the  forest  fires  in  Michigan 
in  1881,  from  the  overflow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  1882  and  of  the  Ohio  in 
1883,  from  the  Mississippi  cyclone  in  the 
same  year,  from  the  overflow  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  in  1884,  from  the  drought 
in  Texas  in  1886,  from  the  Charleston 
earthquake  in  the  same  year,  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  (Illinois)  cyclone  in  1888, 
from  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Florida 
in  the  same  year,  from  the  Johnstown  dis- 
aster in  1889,  from  the  inundation,  hurri- 
cane, and  tidal  wave  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina coast  in  1893  and  1894,  and  from  the 
Galveston  flood. 

In  connection  .with  these  various  enter- 
prises, and  others  in  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  interested,  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  but  for  their  disbursement  tio 
suitable  public  accounting  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  any  instance.  In  the 
pamphlets  and  addresses  issued  by  the 
Society  such  paragraphs  as  the  following 
take  the  place  of  definite  statements  con- 
cerning what  was  actually  done  and  what 
relation  such  action  1x)re  to  the  relief 
work  of  other  and  often  more  important 
agencies : 

"  The  Secretary  brought  together  the 
women  of  Johnstown,  bowed  to  the  earth 
with  sorrow  and  bereavement,  and  the 
most  responsible  were  formed  into  com- 
mittees charged  with  definite  duties 
towards  the  homeless  and  distraught  of 
the  community.  Through  them  the  wants 
of  over  three  thousand  families — more 
than  twenty  thousand  persons — were  made 
known  in  writing  to  the  Red  Cross,  and 
by  it  supplied;  the  white  wagons  with  the 
red  symbol  fetching  and  carrying  for  the 
stricken  people." 

It  is  principally  considerations  of  this 
kind  that  have  led  to  the  recent  remon- 
strance from  some  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
to  an  attempt,  thus  far  unsuccessful,  to 
bring  about  a  reorganization  of  its,  man- 
agement, especially  on  the  financial  side. 

In  times  of  great  calamity,  such  as  we 
have  been   considering,   there  are   many 


who  are  ordinarily  self-supporting  who 
find  themselves  suddenly  bereft  of  prop- 
erty, of  accumulated  savings,  of  the  means 
of  livelihood,  and  even  of  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  disaster  may  befall  a 
community  of  high  industrial  standards, 
with  few,  if  any,  paupers  or  public  de- 
pendents— a  community  in  which  there  is 
little  lawlessness  and  crime.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  principle  of  indemnity,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  charity,  may  well 
have  a  very  general  application.  The 
principle  of  indemnity  is  that  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies,  and,  in  a  modified 
form,  also  that  of  the  life  and  accident 
insurance  companies.  It  implies  the  rein- 
statement of  the  beneficiary  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  position  from  which  he 
was  hurled  by  the  calamity  which  has 
befallen  him.  It  implies  that  to  the  house- 
holder shall  be  given  the  use  of  a  house, 
to  the  mechanic  his  tools,  to  the  family 
its  household  furniture,  to  the  laborer  the 
opportunity  of  remunerative  employment. 
For  the  community  as  a  whole  it  means 
the  speedy  restoration  of  such  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  as  have  been 
temporarily  suspended,  the  rebuilding  of 
bridges,  the  reopening  of  streets,  the  re- 
establishment  of  banks,  business  houses, 
churches,  and  schools.  It  requires  that 
protection  shall  be  given  to  the  defense- 
less, food  and  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
suitable  guardianship  to  the  orphan,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  normal  social  and 
industrial  conditions  to  all.  The  chari- 
table principle  takes  account  only  of  the 
necessities  of  those  who  apply  for  aid; 
the  principle  of  indemnity  gives  greater 
weight  to  their  material  losses  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
previously  placed.  It  is  a  vital  question 
whether  the  principle  of  indemnity  might 
net  properly  have  a  wider  application  to 
ordinary  relief  than  has  usually  been 
given  to  it,  but  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  pauperizing  effects  supposed  to  result 
from  liberal  relief  have  not  been  found 
to  follow  the  most  generous  attempts  to 
avert  completely  the  paralyzing  and  dire- 
ful consequences  of  such  disasters  as  we 
are  now  considering.  Both  in  Chicago 
and  in  Johnstown  hundreds  of  families 
were  placed  by  gifts  of  money,  or  of  house, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  tools,  in  a  position 
practically  as  good  as  that  which  they 
had  occupied  before  the  fire  or  the  flood 
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respectively.  There  is  ample  testimony 
that  in  practically  all  instances  g^ood 
results  were  obtained  from  this  policy. 
In  Chicago  harmful  consequences  in  the 
subsequent  charitable  history  of  the  city 
have  been  traced  to  a  retention  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  by  those  who  were  its 
custodians ;  and  in  Johnstown  there  was 
unquestionable  hardship  from  the  delay 
in  its  distribution  and  from  the  early  in- 
discriminate grants  made  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances  of  claimants ; 
but  in  neither  city  were  there  well-founded 
complaints  of  the  results  of  discriminating 
and  judicious  disbursements  in  large 
amounts  made  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  putting  the  recipients  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  their  former  or  equally  appropri- 
ate vocations. 

On  several  occasions  the  usefulness  in 
great  emergencies  of  detachments  of  the 
standing  army  which  have  happened  to 
bt  near  at  hand  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  perfect  discipline  and  the  organiza- 
tion constantly  maintained  in  the  army 
may  save  days  at  a  time  when  even  hours 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
National  Guard  of  the  various  States 
might  render,  and  in  some  instances — 
notably  at  East  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  this 
year — has  rendered,  similar  service.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines  in 
the  "Charities  Review"  for  June,  1898, 
that  soldiers  are  of  great  utility  as  an  aid 
in  emergency  relief  work,  was  based  upon 
an  experience  in  the  relief  of  sufferers 
from  an  overflow  of  the  Ohio  River  at 
Shawneetown,  Illinois.  The  detail  which 
came  to  his  assistance  on  that  occasion 
consisted  of  a  sergeant  and  nine  men,  and 
their  special  duty  was  that  of  patrol  and 
other  similar  service.  Dr.  Wines  found 
that  even  then  twenty  men  would  have 
been  better.  Dr.  Wines  recommends  that 
where  any  portion  of  the  population  of  a 
given  community  requires  the  shelter  of 
tents,  a  temporary  canvas  city  provided 
by  the  State  or  Nation  should  be  organ- 
ized and  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
military  authorities.  By  maintaining  strict 
military  discipline  the  inhabitants  of  the 
emergency  camp  at  Shawneetown,  slightly 
exceeding  at  one  time  two  hundred  in 
number,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  n^joes, 
were  at  all  times  under  thorough  control. 
By  the  aid  of  the  military  force  it  became 
possible  to  provide  for  these  refugees  "  a 


care  so  sympathetic  and  paternal  that  it 
produced  ...  no  pauperizing  impres- 
sion." 

For  the  temporary  camp  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  tents  were  supplied  from 
the  Federal  post  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  for  the  similar  but  smaller  camp  on 
the  Missouri  side,  for  residents  of  Kansas 
City  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  flood,  tents  were  supplied 
by  the  State  militia ;  and  in  both  cities 
detachments  of  the  National  Guard  were 
called  upon  for  patrol  duty.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  such  a  military  patrol 
is  the  temporary  disorganization  of  the 
community.  The  local  constabulary  is 
likely  to  be  demoralized  and  excited,  and 
the  presence  of  State  militia  gives  confi- 
dence and  security  to  people  who  need 
temporary  moral  support. 

While  soldiers  may  profitably  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  that  has  been 
indicated,  it  will  not  ordinarily  be  found 
advantageous  to  place  upon  them  responsi- 
bility for  relief  or  for  remedial  measures. 
Military  discipline  has  its  limitations  as 
well  as  its  advantages,  and  it  would  unfit 
the  average  soldier  or  petty  officer  to 
exercise  that  discriminating  judgment  and 
personal  influence  which  are  so  essential 
in  dealing  with  people  who  have  suddenly 
lost  their  possessions  and  require  aid  and 
counsel  in  readjusting  their  affairs  and 
regaining  a  foothold  in  the  industrial  sys- 
tem. At  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
the  ordinary  municipal  authority  should 
be  established  and  the  necessity  for  mili- 
tary patrol  overcome. 

At  Johnstown  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  history  of  the  few 
months  succeeding  the  flood  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  restoration  of  municipal 
borough  authorities  to  the  full  exercise  of 
their  functions.  In  some  of  the  boroughs 
affected  by  the  flood  there  was  left  no 
building  in  which  a  meeting  of  the  borough 
council  could  be  held.  Self-constituted 
committees  had  temporarily  managed 
police,  health,  and  fire  departments,  and 
later  such  duties  had  been  in  part  assumed 
by  State  authorities.  Gradually,  however, 
the  Adjutant-General,  representing  the 
State  government,  sought  out  those  who 
had  been  duly  chosen  to  perform  such 
duties,  arranged  suitable  meeting-places 
for  councils  and  public  boards,  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  the  duties  which  it  had 
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again  become  possible  for  them  to  per- 
form. No  legal  or  other  controversies 
arose  in  connection  with  these  ultra- 
constitutional  arrangements,  and  no  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  thought  necessary 
to  legalize  what  had  been  done  in  the 
interval  during  which  ordinary  municipal 
activities  were  suspended,  or  the  acts 
performed  by  the  reorganized  and  restored 
municipal  authorities. 

One  suggestion  which  is  frequently 
made  is  that  relief  in  emergencies  should 
never  be  in  money,  but  always  in  its 
equivalent.  This  suggestion  is  not  to  be 
adopted  without  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  proposed  beneficiaries. 
It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  disbursements 
from  public  funds  are  concerned,  the 
policy  suggested  is  wise,  and  that  provision 
of  employment  where  emergency  relief 
measures  are  necessary  is  still  better  than 
relief  in  kind.  Instead  of  opening  free 
shelters,  depots  for  free  food  and  for  the 
distribution  of  clothing,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble a  reliable  list  should  be  made,  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  portion  of  the 
community  affected  by  the  disaster.  In 
Baltimore,  after  the  recent  tornado,  the 
police,under  the  direction  of  the  Marshal, 
prepared  a  census  of  all  the  families  resid- 
ing within  the  storm  area.  When  a  relia- 
ble list  of  this  kind  has  been  prepared, 
applications  may  be  compared  with  it  and 
intelligent  decisions  reached  as  to  the 
relief  required. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Johns- 
town Flood  Commission  to  make  a  distri- 
bution of  money  was  eminently  justified 
by  the  conditions  that  there  prevailed. 
It  was  then  proposed,  and  indeed  at  one 
time  it  had  virtually  been  decided  by  the 
Commission,  instead  of  dividing  the 
money  in  their  hands  after  providing  for 
various  special  needs,  to  establish  large 
warehouses  and  fill  them  with  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  occasion  might  require  through- 
out the  ensuing  winter.  The  change  of 
plan  was  made  because  of  earnest  and 
emphatic  protests  from  prominent  citizens 
of  Johnstown  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  for  whom  this 
scheme  of  relief  was  proposed,  and  who 
appreciated  the  absurdity  of  applying  to 
skilled  mechanics  and  prosperous  trade 
people  the  principles  which  are  based 
upon  distrust  either  of  the  honesty  or 


intelligence  of  ordinary  applicants  for 
relief. 

One  cannot  tJHttunend  the  methods  of 
those  almoners  hi  J^iMstown  who,  instead 
of  placing  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
relief  committees,  pcssed  througb  the 
streets  handing  ten-dollar  bills  to  every 
one  whom  they  met.  The  criticism,  how- 
ever, lies  not  against  their  use  of  money, 
but  against  their  lack  of  discrimination 
and  common  sense.  Many  of  those  to 
whom  grants  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
upwards  were  made  instantly  became  en- 
gaged in  active  industry  and  trade,  and 
within  a  few  months,  except  for  the  loss 
of  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends,  might 
have  looked  upon  their  experience  as  a 
nightmare  to  be  forgotten  in  the  waking 
hours  of  renewed  active  life.  It  is  prol> 
able  that  so  large  a  sum  has  never  before 
been  poured  into  a  community  of  equal 
size  with  so  little  damage  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  citizens  and  so  complete 
an  absence  of  any  pauperizing  or  demor- 
alizing influences.  In  the  opinion  of  good 
judges  resident  in  the  city  both  before 
and  after  the  flood,  this  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  money  was  given,  and  that 
those  who  received  it  were  left  free  to 
decide  for  themselves  how  it  should  be 
expended. 

Two  other  considerations  may  be  sug- 
gested. Special  emergencies  display  .in  a 
high  degree  the  need  of  local  co-operation. 
In  meeting  such  distress  as  is  caused  in 
populous  communities  by  a  tornado  or  a 
serious  fire,  there  is  a  place  for  the 
activity  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
Merchants'  Association,  or  some  other 
representative  of  the  business  interests  of 
the  community.  The  task  relative  to  the 
large  sums  of  money  usually  requisite  can 
best  be  uMitfrUken  by  some  such  body. 
Any  appeal  having  their  indorsement  will 
be  likely  to  meet  with  generous  and  quick 
response.  There  is  a  place  also  for  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  or  Bureau 
of  Charities,  or  Provident  Association,  or 
some  other  general  agency  whose  officers 
and  agents  are  trained  in  investigation 
and  in  the  administration  of  funds.  It 
may  also  be  expedient,  if  no  such  general 
agency  is  in  existence,  to  call  upon  the 
churches  or  upon  such  denominational 
bodies  as  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  the  Hebrew  Charities.  There 
may  also  be  a  need  for  children's  aid 
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societies  or  the  representatives  of  orphan 
asylums  to  care  for  children  who  are  left 
without  guardianship ;  and  there  is  almost 
always  an  urgent  demand  for  physicians, 
for  a  temporary  ambulance  and  hospital 
service,  and  for  trained  nurses.  Often 
the  aid  rendered*  by  volunteer  private 
citizens  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
organized  agency,  and  often  the  absence 
of  organized  relief  makes  it  imperative  that 
private  citizens  shall  undertake  to  do  what 
is  essential,  whether  from  choice  or  not. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  success- 
ful local  cooperation  in  a  special  emer- 
gency is  described  in  a  brief  account 
given  by  Walter  S.  Ufford  in  "  Charities  " 
of  August  8,  although  in  the  storm  which 
was  its  occasion  no  lives  were  lost,  and 
the  amount  of  relief  required  was  less  than 
four  thousand  dollars.  In  Baltimore,  as  in 
some  other  communities,  a  citizens*  perma- 
nent relief  committee  has  been  created  to 
deal  with  great  National  disasters,  but  so 
efficient  was  the  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous local  societies  that  public  sentiment 
did  not  demand  a  calling  of  the  meeting 
of  that  committee. 

This  leads  to  my  final  suggestion,  which 
is  that  in  the  presence  of  even  a  serious 
disaster  leaders  of  public  opinion  should 
attempt  to  preserve  in  the  public  mind  a 
due  sense  of  proportion.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  urgent  need  at  a  distance,  the 


continuing  and  probably  equally  impera- 
tive needs  at  hand  should  not  be  forgotten* 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  at  Martinique  and  its 
proximity  to  our  own  shores,  that  the  New 
York  committee  should  have  received 
some  eighty  thousand  dollars  more  than 
they  could  disburse,  in  spite  of  an  announce- 
ment by  the  committee  that  it  would  not 
take  additional  contributions.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eruption 
occurred  in  foreign  territory,  and  that 
public  appropriations  were  made  both  by 
the  United  States  and  France. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  discounte- 
nancing large  and  immediate  responses  to 
such  appeals.  By  no  means  all  that  is 
given  to  meet  special  emergencies  is  de- 
ducted from  ordinary  charitable  resources. 
There  should,  however,  be  cultivated  a 
sane  and  reasonable  examination  of  the 
probable  need  ;  and  the  citizen  who  gives, 
even  with  great  liberality,  should  not  on 
that  account  consider  himself  free  from 
the  obligation  to  consider  also  the  needs 
of  his  immediate  neighbor.  The  city, 
even  in  prosperous  times,  through  its 
quick  industrial  changes  and  by  the  very 
conditions  of  life  which  it  imposes,  places 
upon  some  weak  shoulders  burdens  which 
are  not  rightfully  theirs  and  which  it  is 
the  duty — and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty — 
of  their  neighbors  to  share. 


Managing  a  National   Park 

By  Henry  Harrison  Lewis 


SEVI^RAL  years  ago  a  well-known 
magazine  illustrator  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  a  series  of  sketches 
showing  Uncle  Sam  in  his  various  char- 
acters. The  scheme  was  to  draw  the 
typical  lean,  shrewd  face  with  its  chin- 
whisker,  and  garb  the  body  according  to 
the  character  in  question.  The  artist 
began  to  compile  a  list,  starting  with  the 
army  and  navy,  but  when  the  list  had 
grown  beyond  the  hundred  mark  he 
decided  that  the  Washington  Government's 
duties  were  too  multitudinous  to  make  the 
plan  practicable. 

If  the  artist  had  completed  his  series, 
one  of  the  characters  would  have  shown 
Uncle    Sam    in  a   nondescript   costume 


made  up  of  a  cavalry  uniform,  a  range^ 
rider's  buckskins,  and  a  Cabinet  officisd's 
conventional  clothing.  This  picturesque 
costume  would  have  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  capacity  as  manager  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  most  stu- 
pendous of  its  kind  on  earth  and  in  char- 
acter quite  unique. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
many  articles  published  about  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  have  told  only  the  scenic  side 
of  it,  but  the  result  is  that  few  persons 
know  anything  about  the  rules  established 
by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  this  most  remarkable  wonder- 
land. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Congress  enacted 
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the  law  reserving  from  settlement  the 
grtat  tract  of  land 

"  Tucked  away  among  the  mountains  on  the 
crest  of  the  continent," 

where  the  border-lines  of  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho  meet,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing six  years  it  allowed  it  practicalTy  to 
protect  itself.  The  first  appropriation  to 
care  for  and  improve  the  Park  was  made 
in  1878,  and  amounted  to  $10,000.  When 
it  became  evident  that  some  form  of  local 
government  was  required,  it  was  decided 
to  place  the  territory  under  the  charge  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  to  commit 
the  actual  guarding  to  an  army  officer 
and  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops. 
Our  soldiers  surely  could  not  be  assigned 
work  more  useful  and  patriotic  in  times 
of  peace  than  that  of  preserving  for  pos- 
terity this  magnificent  natural  museum. 

The  first  appropriation  was  ridiculously 
small  and  inadequate,  but  last  year  the 
sums  set  apart  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
Park  and  to  provide  the  proper  adminis- 
trative force,  exclusive  of  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  soldiery  quartered 
there,  reached  the  generous  total  of 
$750,000,  The  greater  part  of  this  money 
was  expended  in  extending  the  system  of 
roadways  and  in  opening  a  new  entrance 
by  way  of  the  Wyoming  border. 

Although  the  seat  of  control  is  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
headquarters,  the  capital,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  district  is  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  where  Fort  Yellowstone  is  situ- 
ated, and  where  practically  all  the  travel  in 
the  Park  passes.  It  is  here  that  Major 
Pitcher — the  commandant  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Park — has  his  station, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  troops  of 
cavalry  make  their  headquarters. 

Although  the  superintendent  is  sup- 
posed to  govern  according  to  his  discre- 
tion and  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  are  strict  regulations  promulgated 
in  Washington  relating  to  the  protection 
of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Park 
from  injury  and  mutilation,  to  the  carry- 
ing of  firearms,  protection  from  forest  fires, 
and  care  of  the  animals,  fish,  and  birds  of 
the  Park. 

To  secure  the  better  enforcement  of 
these  regulations,  the  troops  are  stationed 
in  detachments  of  from  three  to  ten  men 
each  at  the  most  frequented  points. 
These  stations,  ten  in  number,  are  located 


at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris  Basin, 
Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
The  Thumb,  Lake  Station,  the  Grand 
Cafion,  Soda  Butte,  Riverside,  and  Snake 
River.  A  glance  at  a  detailed  map  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  will  show  that  these 
little  outposts  are  so  arranged  as  to  cover 
the  entire  area,  or  at  least  that  part  access- 
ible to  the  ordinary  tourist.  From  each  of 
these  stations  a  system  of  daily  mounted 
patrols  is  kept  up  over  some  two  hundred 
miles  of  road.  The  fact  that  from  the 
headquarters  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to 
the  most  remote  station.  Snake  River,  is 
a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  shows  the  scale 
on  which  the  Park  is  laid  out. 

One  efficient  aid  in  keeping  out  unde- 
sirable visitors  is  the  fact  that  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  the  interior  of  the  Park 
is  accessible  to  the  public  by  practically 
only  one  route — that  through  Gardiner,  on 
the  north  boundary.  The  other  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  three  more,  are  blocked 
by  snow,  and  although  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  penetrate  them  with  a  heavily 
provisioned  expedition,  skillfully  guided,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  presence  of 
such  an  expedition  would  be  known  to 
the  soldiers. 

An  incident  that  occurred  during  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  recent  visit  proves  the  ex- 
ceedingly careful  manner  in  which  the  Park 
is  guarded.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  it 
known  that  his  object  in  entering  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  was  to  secure  several  days 
of  complete  privacy,  and  that  he  did  not 
want  any  one  aside  from  Major  Pitcher 
and  the  picked  escort  to  accompany  him, 
a  certain  correspondent  representing  a 
New  York  daily,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  be  on  hand  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
the  President  or  other  emergency  of  Na- 
tional importance,  resolved  to  ignore  the 
President's  request  and  to  follow  him  at 
all  hazards. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  attempted 
to  bribe  some  of  the  native  population, 
but  without  success.  Not  disheartened 
by  his  failure  to  secure  a  friendly  com- 
panion and  guide,  the  correspondent  hired 
a  horse  and  persuaded  a  stray  dog  to  ac- 
company him.  This  was  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  President's  arrival  at  Fort  Yellow- 
stone. The  Fort  is  ten  miles  from  Gardi- 
ner, where  the  rest  of  the  correspondents 
and  the  President's  party  had  stopped. 

The   recreant  correspondent  set  forth 
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in  high  glee  at  the  possibility  of  working 
a  "beat"  on  his  fellow-craftsmen.  As 
he  rode  along  through  the  leafy  lanes  and 
past  the  towering  cliffs  which  in  part  line 
the  road  to  the  Springs,  he  felt  very  well 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  chuckled  at  the 
ease  with  which  he  had  evaded  the  guards 
stationed  near  Gardiner.  Suddenly,  as 
he  was  entering  a  particularly  dark  part 
of  a  forest,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the 
brush  on  the  right. 

"  Theodore  Jones,"  it  said  slowly  and 
in  unmistakable  authoritative  tones. 
"  Theodore  Jones  1" 

The  correspondent  reined  up  his  horse 
in  amazement.  Who  was  it  calling  his 
name?  Had  he  been  followed  from  Gar- 
diner ?  If  so,  why  did  the  voice  come 
from  the  bushes  and  evidently' some  dis- 
tance from  the  road  ? 

"Hello  1"  he  shouted,  in  reply. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  called  again 
and  again,  but  without  result  Then  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  on.  Half 
a  mile  further  down  the  road,  just  as  he 
was  passing  through  another  bit  of  wood- 
land, a  deep  voice  called  out  seemingly  at 
his  very  elbow : 

"  Theodore  Jones  I  Theodore  Jones-s-s  I 
Better  go  back." 

For  one  moment  the  newspaper  man 
hesitated,  then  he  rode  resolutely  forward. 
He  felt  that  he  was  being  tricked,  but  he 
intended  to  see  the  game  out  He  was  a 
bit  nervous  because  he  realized  that  his 
course  of  action  was  not  entirely  honorable, 
and  it  was  with  something  very  like  relief 
that  he  espied  at  a  turn  in  the  road  a  United 
States  trooper  sitting  with  horse  blocking 
the  path  and  a  rifle  slung  carelessly  across 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

"  Haiti"  called  out  the  soldier.  "  Mr. 
Jones,  you  are  wanted  at  Headquarters." 

"  How  do  you  know  my  name  is  Jones  ?" 
demanded  the  correspondent. 

The  trooper  smiled  as  if  the  question 
was  a  joke.  Placing  one  hand  upon  the 
correspondent's  bridle,  he  led  him  without 
further  words  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  A 
technical  charge  of  unlawfully  bringing  a 
dog  into  the  reservation  was  entered 
against  Mr.  Jones,  but  he  was  released 
on  his  promise  not  to  enter  the  Park 
again  until  the  President's  return.  The 
incident  had  its  value  in  showing  the 
extreme  care  taken  by  the  Park's  guardians 
in  keeping  out  unwelcome  visitors.    The 


correspondent's  errand  was  known  at 
Headquarters  before  he  had  crossed  the 
line. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  difficult  problem 
to  take  care  of  more  than  sixty-two  square 
miles  of  park  with  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
but  the  system  followed  is  so  well  planned 
that  good  results  are  obtained.  In  sum- 
mer the  troops  patrol  mainly  the  roads 
along  which  tourist  travel  is  greatest 
During  the  hunting  season  careful  watch 
is  kept  of  the  game  ranges  in  order  to 
prevent  poaching.  The  Yellowstone  and 
Teton  forest  reserves  to  the  south  of  the 
Park  are  under  the  same  administration, 
though  still  subject  largely  to  the  laws  of 
Wyoming. 

To  facilitate  winter  scouting  a  number 
of  snowshoe  cabins,  have  been  erected  at 
intervals  of  about  one  day's  travel  through- 
out the  Park.  These  cabins  are  supplied 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  with  food,  bed- 
ding, fuel,  matches,  and  cooking  utensils. 
They  are  indispensable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Park  regulations  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guards,  for  without  these 
the  winter  patrols  would  be  limited  to 
one-day  or  at  most  two-day  trips  from  the 
permanent  stations.  All  travel  in  winter 
is  done  on  skees,  the  great  depth  of  the 
snow  effectually  preventing  the  ordinary 
means  of  transportation. 

The  precautions  against  forest  fires  are 
particularly  strict  and  thorough.  As  fully 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Park  is  forested, 
the  work  of  fire-prevention  is  one  of  the 
most  harassing  and  arduous  that  falls  to 
its  guardians.  Notices  to  guard  against 
fires  are  posted  throughout  the  Park  and 
at  all  places  suitable  for  camping.  All  • 
camps  are  examined  by  the  patrols  after 
they  have  been  vacated,  to  see  that  the 
fires  are  extin.n:uished.  Failure  to  thus 
extinguish  a  fire  on  moving  camp  means 
arrest  and  trial  before  the  United  States 
Commissioner. 

The  wild  denizens  of  the  Park  are,  of 
course,  strictly  protected  from  attack. 
Hunting,  killing,  or  capturing  any  wild 
animal  except  dangerous  animals  in  de» 
fending  one's  self  from  an  attack  is  pro- 
hibited. At  times  campers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  shoot  bears  who  come  too 
near  for  comfort,  but  the  occasion  is  sel- 
dom. Firearms  are  permitted  in  the  Park 
only  on  written  permission  from  the  super- 
intendent.    Fishing  for  profit,  or  in  any 
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manner  except  with  hook  and  line,  is  like- 
wise prohibited.  The  superintendent  may 
at  any  time  declare  a  close  season  in  any 
or  all  the  Park  waters.  As  a  consequence 
of  the^  vigilant  and  unsparing  enforcement 
of  these  rules,  poaching  on  the  National 
preserve  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  animals  within  the  reservation  are 
gaining  yearly  in  numbers  and  fearless- 
ness. 

During  his  very  interesting  visit  to  the 
Park,  President  Roosevelt  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  secure  personal  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  affecting  the  game.  It 
is  known  that  he  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  policy  making  the  Yellowstone  reser- 
vation not  only  a  place  of  recreation  and 
sightseeing  for  tourists,  but  also  a  great 
breeding-ground  for  American  fauna.  The 
President  saw  during  his  eight  days' 
stay  immense  herds  of  elk,  so  many  in 
fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  all 
of  them  could  find  feeding-place  in  even 
the  Park's  large  area.  There  was  abun- 
dant evidence  that  a  number  of  elk  and 
other  animals  had  died  of  starvation  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
caused  the  President  to  recommend  the 
discontinuance  of  hunting  the  lions,  cou- 
gars, and  bobcats  with  the  Government's 
packs  of  cougar  hounds.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
long  experience  witl)  nature  in  the  open 
enabled  him  to  see  that  nature  was  better 
able  to  practice  economy  than  man. 

In  addition  to  the  elk  there  are  fully  a 
thousand  of  the  American  antelope  living 
under  National  protection.  They  are 
among  the  most  troublesome  of  the  wild 
inhabitants,  because  of  their  propensity 
to  stray  across  the  boundary  line,  where 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  shot  by  some 
of  the  hunters  who  hang  around  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Park  waiting  for  just  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  common  deer  abound  everywhere, 
frequently  appearing  on  the  parade-ground 
at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  so  fearless 
have  they  become  through  long  immunity. 
There  are  still  many  splendid  specimens 
of  the  moose  to  be  seen,  and  since  the 
enactment  of  strict  piotecting  laws  by  the 
Wyoming  Legislature  they  have  begun  to 
increase  .in  numbers.  The  beaver,  once 
plentiful  in  every  American  stream,  but 
now  confined  to  a  few  favored  haunts, 
here  finds  a  safe  refuge  and  builds  his 
dams  undisturbed.     The  buffalo  herd,  one 


of  the  few  remaining,  contains  forty  or 
fifty  members  ;  these  are  the  only  animals 
that  show  a  decrease  in  numbers  from 
year  to  year. 

Besides  enforcing  the  game  laws  and 
fire  regulations,  the  Park  officials  have  to 
look  after  the  safety  of  the  thousands  of 
tourists,  and  to  see  that  the  roads  and 
bridges  are  passable  after  the  storms 
of  winter.  The  road-making  and  other 
engineering  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps. 
Recently  improvements  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  $300,000  were  completed. 
Many  miles  of  new  roads  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  old  ones  made  safer  and 
better  adapted  to  traveling. 

Transportation  in.  the  Park  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transpor- 
tation Company.  The  company  operates 
two  stage  lines  with  the  regulation  outfit  of 
coaches,  teams,  and  drivers.  These  lines 
run  through  the  Park,  one  connecting  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Gardiner, 
Montana,  and  the  other  with  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  at  Monida,  Idaho,  making  a 
tour  of  all  the  principal  points  in  five 
days.  There  are  also  a  number  of  licensed 
guides  who  will  personally  conduct  a 
camping  party.  This  method  of  "doing" 
the  Park  relieves  one  of  the  necessity  of 
patronizing  the  Park  hotels,  as  those  who 
travel  by  st£.ge  are  obliged  to  do. 

The  regulations  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  few 
in  number,  but  they  are  rigorously  enforced. 
For  the  benefit  of  intending  visitors  to 
the  Park,  as  well  as  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  several  of  the 
more  important  rules  are  herewith  given. 

For  instance,  those  visitors  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  carry  away  souvenirs  of 
their  stay  should  understand  that  they 
are  strictly  enjoined  from  removing  or 
injuring  the  sediments  or  incrustations 
around  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam 
vents.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  deface  the 
same  by  written  inscriptions  or  otherwise. 

If  the  reader  has  it  in  his  mind  to  take 
residence  in  Yellowstone  Park,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  get  permission  in  writing 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
he  will  find  himself  hastily  vacating  at 
the  point  of  a  very  earnest  cavalry  saber. 

For  the  benefit  of  campers  it  is  well  to 
add  that  they  are  forbidden  to  cut  or 
injure  any  growing  timber.     If  they  need 
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fuel,  they  must  use  dead  or  fallen  timber. 
Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary, 
and  must  be  completely  extinguished  when 
no  longer  required.  As  a  proof  of  his 
temperate  habits.  Uncle  Sam,  in  the  person 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  absolutely 
prohibits  drinking-saloons  or  bar-rooms 
within  the  limits  of  the  Park. 

Persons  who  render  themselves  obnox- 
ious by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behavior, 
or  who  violate  any  of  the  rules,  will  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  Park,  and 
will   not  be   allowed   to   return    without 


permission  in  writing  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  legal  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  the  regulations,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  is  severe,  and  any  one  proved 
guilty  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  both.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
the  Gk>vemment  is  very  much  in  earnest 
in  its  efforts  to  so  manage  this  most  won- 
derful of  national  parks,  the  Yellowstone, 
that  it  will  prove  a  garden  spot  for  tourists 
and  a  safe  haven  for  the  wild  animals  of 
the  country. 


The   Hungarian   Immigrant 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


NEARLY  all  Slavs  are  designated 
in  America  as  Hungarians,  which 
is  so  distasteful  to  them  that  it 
comes  near  being  accepted  as  an  insult 
The  Magyar,  the  ruling  race  of  Hungary, 
has  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  Slavs, 
unless  it  be  that  of  ruling  a  portion  of 
them  with  a  rather  iron  hand,  and  hating 
all  of  them  proportionately.  The  Magyar's 
closest  relation  is  to  the  Finns  on  the 
north  and  to  the  Turks  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  he  is  classed  anthropologi- 
cally as  a  Ugro-Finn.  In  his  develop- 
ment he  has  leaned  closely  to  the  west,  • 
having  a  Germanic  culture  while  stilt 
retaining  a  somewhat  untamed  Asiatic 
nature  which  manifests  itself  in  nothing 
worse  than  a  love  of  fast  horses,  fiery 
wine,  and  the  wild  music  with  which  the 
gypsy  bewitches  him  and  draws  the  loose 
change  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  tight- 
fitting  trousers. 

In  that  strange  conglomerate  of  races 
and  nationalities  called  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian Monarchy,  the  Magyar  has  gained 
a  dominant  influence,  and  although  numer- 
ically among  the  smallest,  he  has  gained 
for  himself  the  greatest  privileges,  and 
practically  dictates  the  policy  of  the 
Empire.  Upon  those  rich  plains  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Theis  he  has  been  a 
plowman  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
toil  as  long  as  the  marauding  Turk  would 
let  him,  furnishing  wheat  and  corn  for  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  gaining  not  a  little 
wealth  since  his  arch-enemy  has  been 
driven  back  into  peace.  What  he  has 
->f  his  country  in  the  last  forty  years 


of  internal  and  external  peace,  how  he 
has  created  for  himself  a  capital  which 
surpasses  Vienna,  and  built  factories  and 
railroads  unrivaled  anywhere,  forms  a 
glorious  pag^  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

From  this  comparatively  wealthy  coun- 
try, from  its  freedom,  from  its  broad 
prairies  and  its  picturesque  village  life, 
there  have  come  to  America  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  women  who 
are  hard  to  -wean  from  this  Magyar 
land,  but  who,  like  all  others,  finally  lose 
themselves  in  the  National  life,  bringing 
into  it  fewer  vices  and  more  virtues  than 
we  ever  connect  with  the  Hungarian  as 
he  is  superficially  known  among  us.  In 
New  York,  where  the  Ghetto  ends,  "  Little 
Hungary  "  begins ;  rosy-cheeked  noaidens 
with  bare  arms  akimbo  stand  in  many  a 
doorway  while  their  swains  court  them  on 
the  street  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing  at  home.  Nearly  every  second 
house  advertises  "  Sor-Bor  "  or  "  Palenka  " 
for  sale — the  wine,  beer,  and  whisky  to 
which  the  Magyar  is  devoted;  everywhere 
one  hears  the  sound  of  the  cymbal,  that 
unpromising  instrument  which  looks  more 
like  a  kitchen  utensil  than  anything  else, 
but  out  of  which  the  gypsy  hammers 
sweet  music.  Little  Hungary  has  but  a 
small  domain  in  New  York;  it  ends 
abruptly  with  a  restaurant  in  which  gulyas, 
the  favorite  stew  of  the  Magyar,  lures  the 
appetite  ;  close  by  is  Little  Bohemia,  and 
finally  the  big  Germany  which  over- 
shadows every  other  nationality. 

The  Hungary  of  New  York,  however,  is 
only  a  stopping-place,  and  not  sufficiently 
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distinctive  to  give  a  good  field  for  obser- 
vation. In  Cleveland  some  twenty  thou- 
sand Magyars  live  together  round  about 
those  g^ant  steel-mills  which  send  their 
black  smoke  like  a  pall  over  that  much 
alive  but  very  dirty  city.  Although  street 
after  street  is  occupied  solely  by  them;  I 
have  not  seen  a  house  that  shows  neglect, 
and  the  battle  with  Cleveland  dirt  is 
waged  fiercely  here,  judging  by  the  clean 
doorsteps,  window-panes,  and  white  cur- 
tains which  I  saw  at  nearly  every  house. 
A  large  Catholic  church,  with  its  parochial 
school  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth,  the 
Hungarian  queen,  shows  that  the  Magyar 
does  not  neglect  his  religion.  There  are 
also  a  Greek  Catholic  church  and  a  flour- 
ishing Protestant  congregation.  A  weekly 
newspaper  keeps  the  Hungarians  in  touch 
with  one  another  and  with  the  homeland, 
although  it  does  not  represent  the  Magyar 
spirit  either  by  its  contents  or  through  the 
personality  of  its  editor,  who  has  no  influ- 
ence among  his  countrymen.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  a  Hungarian  political  "boss," 
for  no  party  can  claim  these  people  exclu- 
sively. Social  Democracy  has  made  great 
gains  among  them,  which  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  a  comparatively  wealthy  country, 
from  conditions  which  are  not  unbearable, 
and  from  something  of  ease  and  comfort, 
and  so,  finding  the  work  in  the  iron-mills 
hard  and  grinding,  they  soon  grow  dissat- 
isfied, which  means — Social  Democracy. 
A  sort  of  pessimistic  philosophy  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  happy  Hungarians  grow 
melancholy,  dejected,  and  homesick.  They 
cling  with  rare  tenacity  to  the  fatherland, 
in  which  they  have  a  just  pride,  and  when- 
ever the  opportunity  oflFers  itself  they  show 
how  much  they  love  it.  The  erection  of 
a  monument  to  Louis  Kossuth  by  men 
and  women  of  the  laboring  classes,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  dedicated, 
the  festivities  which  recalled  by  speech, 
song,  and  dress  the  greatness  of  the  man 
whose  memory  they  honored,  speak  much 
for  their  idealistic  and  loyal  love  of 
country. 

Of  all  foreigners  the  Hungarians  are 
among  the  most  tolerant  toward  the  Jews, 
who  live  in  large  numbers  in  Hungary, 
while  Hungarian  Jews  in  Cleveland  love 
to  be  known  as  Magyars  and  are  treated 
as  such  by  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
Magyar's  good  nature  is  also  shown  by 


his  treatment  of  the  gypsies,  who  hav^ 
followed  him  in  large  numbers  to  America 
and  are  really  a  sort  of  parasite,  being 
supported  by  the  easy-going  and  pleasure- 
loving  Magyars,  who  dance  the  czardas 
to  the  fiery  notes  of  fiddles  and  cymbals 
whose  owners  finally  possess  the  largest 
portion  of  their  patron's  wages.  Of  the 
Hungarian  gypsies  it  is  said  that  when  a 
boy  is  born  among  them  the  father  holds 
before  the  child  a  penny  and  a  violin ;  if 
he  grasps  the  violin,  he  grows  to  be  a  musi- 
cian ;  if  the  penny,  a  thief ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  child  must  have  taken  the  two, 
for  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  America  he 
is  both  with  equal  adeptness.  One  gypsy 
in  Cleveland  keeps  a  saloon  which  is  a 
combination  of  the  Hungarian  "czarda" 
(inn)  and  its  American  namesake,  the 
saloon,  and  it  combines  the  evils  of  both 
institutions.  The  regular  bar  is  supple- 
mented by  rickety  chairs  and  tables  and 
a  clear  space  for  the  dancing  floor  without 
which  the  Hungarian  czarda  does  not 
exist  On  Saturday  night,  the  soot  of  the 
week  washed  away,  the  Hungarian  is 
found  here  in  all  his  native  glory.  His 
mustache,  twisted  to  the  fineness  of  a 
needle-point,  is  his  most  prominent  national 
characteristic,  unless  it  be  his  small, 
shining  eyes  which  barely  escape  looking 
out  into  the  world  from  Mongolian  open- 
ings. A  small  head  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones are  also  characteristic,  while  the 
color  of  the  hair  is  dark  brown  and  black, 
the  blond  being  almost  unknown.  He 
differentiates  himself  from  his  neighbor 
the  Slav  by  his  agility  of  both  temper  and 
limbs,  and  to  see  him  dance  a  czardas, 
to  hear  him  sing  it  and  the  gypsy  play  it, 
is  as  good  as  seeing  that  other  acrobatic 
performance,  a  circus.  When  the  gypsy 
innkeeper  knows  that  his  guests  have 
pay-day  money  in  their  pockets,  he  has 
ready  a  band  of  gypsies,  who  look  shabby 
enough,  and  very  unpromising  from  an 
artistic  standpoint ;  the  leader,  who  plays 
the  first  violin,  tunes  it  with  remarkable 
care  and  tenderness,  the  second  violin 
scrapes  a  few  hoarse  notes  after  him,  the 
bass-viol  comes  in  grudgingly,  and  the 
cymbal-player  exercises  his  fingers  by 
beating  colton-wrapp>ed  sticks  over  the 
strings  of  his  strange  instrument.  One 
patriotic  youth,  who  has  had  just  enough 
liquid  fire  poured  into  him,  now  lifts  his 
voice  and  sings  a  song  of  the  puszta  (the 
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Hungarian  prairie),  of  the  horSes  and  cat- 
tle which  graze  upon  it,  and  of  the  buxom 
maiden  who  draws  water  from  the  village 
well.  Slowly,  pathetically,  almost  pain- 
fully melancholy,  the  notes  ring  out  as  if 
the  singer  were  bewailing  some  great  loss ; 
the  musicians  follow  upon  their  instru- 
ments as  sorrowful  mourners  a  hearse; 
but  all  at  once  the  measure  becomes 
brisk  and  the  notes  jubilant;  the  singer 
and  the  musicians  are  caught  as  by  a 
fever,  faster  and  faster  the  bows  fly  over 
the  strings,  the  cymbal  is  beaten  furi- 
ously, and  the  bass-viol  seems  in  a  roaring 
rage. 

Sunday  morning  finds  the  dancers  so- 
bered and  reverent  on  the  way  to  church, 
most  of  them  going  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  in  which  a  zealous  priest 
blesses,  but  is  not  blessed  by,  them. 
Seldom  have  I  found  among  foreigners 
such  frank  criticism  of  the  priest  and  yet 
such  loyalty  to  the  Church.  The  Hun- 
garian Catholic  is  not  narrow ;  he  is  much 
more  liberal  than  the  Slav  or  the  German 
Austrian,  and  a  bigoted  priest  may  hold 
him  to  the  Church  but  will  not  win 
him  to  himself.  It  is  always  hard  to 
judge  of  a  priest  or  preacher  from  the 
reports  of  disgruntled  members  of  his 
flock,  but  the  Catholics  seldom  speak  ill 
of  their  shepherd  unless  there  is  much 
hard  truth  to  tell.  The  following,  which 
I  heard  from  trustworthy  sources,  is  char- 
acteristic. At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the 
lodges  the  motion  was  made  to  have  a 
mass  said  on  a  certain  memorial  day ;  the 
priest  arose  to  second  the  motion,  and 
said,  "  We  have  two  kinds  of  mass,  the 
five  dollar  and  the  ten-dollar  one,  and  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  have  the  cheap 
one."  True  or  untrue,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  priest  has  built  a  fine  church 
and  a  magnificent  parochial  school.  He 
is  a  good  financier,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
he  is  such  for  the  glory  of  his  Church  and 
not  for  his  own  enrichment ;  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  much  good, 
that  he  has  quieted  much  turbulence,  that 
he  is  not  a  friend  of  strong  drink,  and 
that  he  is  a  narrow  but  exceedingly  care- 
ful shepherd  of  his  flock. 

The  (ireek  Catholic  priest  in  Cleve- 
land was  driven  from  the  church  by  his 
independent  parishioners,  who  found  him 
not  only  a  good  financier  but  a  bad  man, 
a  holy  goods,"  as  they  called 


him,  who  was  ready  to  dispense  his  bless- 
ing to  man  and  beast  for  money,  large  or 
small,  or  for  a  dnnk  more  often  large 
than  small  The  Protestant  church  is 
shepherded  by  a  young  man  from  the 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  who  is  in 
touch  with  the  American  life  and  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Christian  Church  and 
ministry. 

The  Protestant  Hungarian  is,  as  a  rule, 
better  educated,  morally  on  a  higher  level, 
and  in  America  more  quickly  assimilated 
than  his  Catholic  brother.  In  Hungary 
this  has  well-defined  causes.  First,  splen- 
didly equipped  Protestant  mjnisters,  not  a 
few  of  them  graduates  of  English  and 
Scotch  universities  and  imbued  by  the 
Puritan  spirit  of  those  countries.  Second, 
a  Protestant  theology  of  the  Calvin istic 
type,  which,  harsh  and  hard  as  it  is,  makes 

•everywhere  strong  men  and  women,  and 
which  in  Hungary  distinguishes  the  Cal- 
vinistic  communities  from  the  Catholic 
by  a  severer  philosophy  of  life  and  a 
much  more  moral  conduct  The  third 
cause  may  in  the  eyes  of  some  p>ersons  be 
the  most  real  one.  Wherever  a  religious 
community  is  in  the  minority  and  is  or 
has  been  severely  persecuted,  it  becomes 
thrifty  and  highly  moral.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  exists  and  is  a  pleasant 

•one  to  chronicle.  Not  so  pleasant  is  the 
fact  that,  in  common  with  all  foreigners, 
the  Magyar  presents  a  serious  religious 
problem.  Neither  church,  priest,  nor 
preacher  holds  authority  over  him  very 
long  after  he  reaches  these  shores.  He 
rebels  against,  loses  interest  in,  and  finally 
ceases  to  support  his  church  ;  neglect  not 
seldom  ends  in  hate,  and  a  rude  atheism 
is  a  common  disease  among  these  peo- 
ple. Besides  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
enough  and  suitable  priests  and  preachers 
for  these  foreigners,  as  slight  differences 
in  language  call  for  different  pastors, 
and  in  Cleveland  alone  the  Church  could 
use  advantageously  men  of  twenty  na- 
tionalities of  whose  existence  the  aver- 
age man  has  scarcely  any  idea.  The 
imported  pastor  is  almost  always  in  dis- 
cord with  his  congregation,  which  is 
almost  always  in  accord  with  the  freer 
American  spirit  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
he  treated  his  people  in  Hungary  or  Po- 
land. Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  pastors 
who  are  educated  abroad  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  democratic  spirit  of  our 
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country,  and  they  frequently  complain  of 
its  effect  upon  their  authority.  I  met  one 
such  priest  on  his  way  back  to  Europe  ; 
he  was  leaving  his  work  because,  as  he 
said,  "  I  could  find  nobody  in  my  parish 
to  black  my  boots,  for  everybody  consid- 
ered himself  as  good  as  1  am.  In  the  old 
country  my  i>eople  would  stop  on  the 
street  and  kiss  my  hand,  but  here  the 
children  say,  *  Hello,  Father,'  and  go  on 
their  way."  The  ministers  trained  in 
America  are  few,  and  these  are  yet  young 
and  inexperienced. 

The  English  Protestant  churches  are 
not  seriously  concerned  about  this  grow- 
ing problem,  the  solution   of  which  does 
not  consist  only  in  building  missions  and 
paying  money  into  the  treasury,  but  also 
in  presenting  to  these  foreigners  a  living, 
acting,  and  blessing  Christ,  who,  when  up>- 
lifted,  draws  all  men  unto  him.    It  is  good 
to  be  able  to  say  of  people  who  come  to  a 
strange  country  that  they  maintain  their 
integrity,  and  this  may  be  said  of   the 
Hungarian.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  honest,  easily 
imposed    upon,    somewhat    quarrelsome, 
addicted  to  drink,  not  so  industrious  as 
the  Slav  but  much  more  intelligent,  com- 
prehending more  easily  and  assimilating 
more  quickly.     He  is  not  a  problem  but  a 
lesson.     Crossing  the  ocean  in  December 
on  the  Red  Star  Line  steamer  Vaterland, 
I  found  among  the  mixture  of  steerage 
passengers  over  two  hundred    Magyars, 
or,  as  we  more  exactly  call  them,  Hunga- 
rians.    I   was  eager  to  know  what  they 
were  carrying  home  to  their  native  country 
after  years  of  living  with  us,  and  I  found 
that  many   of   them   seemed   completely 
untouched  by  the  American  life.     Their 
language,  spoken  by  but  a  few  people  in 
Europe,  is  almost  unknown  in  America, 
and  the  man  without  a  language  is  almost 
always  "  the  man  without  a  country."     If 
anything,   these   poor    creatures   seemed 
worse  than  when  they  came,  for  many  of 
them  had  failed  and  were  broken  in  spirit. 
Some  whose  tongues  had  become  loosened 
were  aware  of  the  larger  life,  and  were 
full  of   the    praises   of    America.      They 
were  going  back  to  look  again  upon  the 
village  in  which  they  were  born,  in  which 
they  made  whistles  from  the  hanging  wil- 
lows by  the  creek,  where  they  chased  the 
pigs    into   the  mud-puddles,   where  they 
lived  their  small  and  simple  life,  and  to 
which  they  were  now  returning  as  traveled 


men.  They  had  crossed  the  ocean,  seen 
miles  of  earth,  had  struggled  with  wind 
and  weather,  felt  freedom's  breezes  blow, 
and  had  grown  mightily.  Brain,  heart, 
and  soul  had  developed,  or  perhaps 
only  changed,  but  even  change  is  experi- 
ence, if  not  always  life  and  growth.  It 
was  good  to  talk  to  these  men  who  had 
**  arrived,"  who  saw  things  as  we  see  them 
and  felt  them  as  we  feel  them,  and  who 
carried  American  flags  in  their  pockets  to 
show  to  their  friends  and  gloried  in  their 
American  citizenship.  "  I  love  the  old 
country,"  said  one  of  them,  "  but  I  love 
America  more.  Stay  in  Hungary  ?  Oh, 
no  1  I  do  not  even  want  to  die  there,  but 
if  I  do,  I  want  them  to  wrap  me  in  this 
shroud,"  and  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

But  not  all  of  them  are  so  idealistic ; 
some  love  America  for  the  money  they 
made,  some  for  the  social  position  it  gave 
them,  many  of  them  for  the  chance  their 
children  will  have  to  grow  into  their  full 
heritage  as  men  and  women ;  but,  what- 
ever the  cause,  it  is  good  to  feel  that  so 
many  of  these  foreigners  learn  to  love 
their  adopted  country.  It  was  interesting 
also  to  find  that  these  ten  or  twelve  na- 
tionalities which  were  represented  in  the 
steerage  of  the  Vaterland  were  nearly  all 
closely  related,  but  could  not  understand 
one  another  in  their  native  language. 
There  were  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Rumanians, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  of  Slavic  origin,  and  yet  when  they 
wished  to  speak  to  one  another  they  had 
to  use  the  English  tongue.  In  that  con- 
glomerate of  races  and  nationalities,  in 
which  language  was  an  iron  wall,  it  was 
good  to  hear  "  American  talk,"  as  they 
call  it,  and  find  it  a  binding  link.  They 
sang  as  only  these  children  of  nature  can 
3ing.  A  Serbian  bard  sang  of  his  heroes 
who  fought  the  Turk,  the  Magyar  sang  of 
love  and  wine,  of  horses  and  red  cattle, 
the  Jew  chanted  the  Psalms  of  David  and 
called  God  down  to  earth  because  he  was 
poor  and  needy,  the  Frenchman  sang  the 
martial  **  Marseillaise,"  and  the  German 
the  stirring  notes  of  "  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein,"  and  as  they  sang  and  the  voices 
mingled  the  sound  brought  discord  and  con- 
fusion to  the  ear  and  to  the  heart  also,  for 
these  songs  had  in  them  the  thunder  of 
war  and  the  spirit  of  enmity.  In  the  midst 
of  this  uproar  a  Hungarian  boy,  who  came 
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from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  began  to 
sing,  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  thee,  sweet 
land  of  liberty."  Not  many  voices  joined 
in  the  strange  tune,  but  there  arose  a  deep 


and  listening  silence,  a  prophecy  of  peace 
and  of  the  final  consummation  of  the 
dream  of  seers  and  prophets — the  brother- 
hood of  man. 


One  of  the   Family 

By  Alice  Ward  Bailey 


IT  was  a  pleasant  room,  with  wide 
window-seats  and  many  cushions, 
pictures  everywhere,  and  souvenirs 
of  travel,  but  not  handsome,  not  formal, 
as  one's  best  room  should  be.  So  thought 
Aunt  Susan  Symington  as  she  stood  look- 
ing about  her.  She  had  hoped  Elizabeth 
would  have  things  different  as  Sanford 
Grey  made  more  money  and  Katharine 
and  Stuart  grew  older,  but  here  she  was, 
married  ten  years  and  if  anything  less 
"  particular  "  than  in  her  girlhood.  The 
reflection  brought  a  sigh. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  sigh  ;  I'm  the 
one,"  said  a  voice  behind  her,  and  there 
stood  Elizabeth  herself. 

"  You  I"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan,  with  a 
start.     "  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nancy,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  as 
Elizabeth  seated  herself  and  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  "  She  won't  let  me  say 
a  word." 

"  She  never  would,"  retorted  Miss 
Symington,  dryly.  "  But  then  you  didn't 
use  to  try.  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
begin  now." 

^^l,K«thirine  will  be  nine  years  old 
to-morrov(,"  said  Elizabfeth,  *•  and  I  have 
decided  that  one  young  lady  is  enough  in 
the  house.  Besides,  you've  stirred  my 
conscience." 

Aunt  Susan  looked  up  inquiringly  over 
her  spectacles. 

"  You've  impressed  it  upon  me  that 
I'm  not  doing  my  duty  by  Nancy.  I've 
always  taken  her  as  a  joke,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, calmly.     "  It  was  very  wrong." 

*•  It  was  wrong,"  said  Aunt  Susan, 
warmly.  "  Now,  the  first  night  after 
I  came,  do  you  know  what  that  girl 
did?" 

"  You  strike,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  the  key 
to  the  situation.  You  see,  she  never  was 
*  that  girl '  to  me.     She  was — Nancy." 

"  Do  you  know  what  she  did  ?"  repeated 
Miss  Symington.     "  She  brought  in  the 


dining-room  lamp  turned  'way  down,  and 
told  you  not  to  turn  it  up  till  the  chimney 
was  dry — she'd  just  washed  it.  And  you 
and  the  children  sat  ther^  and  giggled  in 
the  dark  I" 

"  We  do — *  giggle  '—a  good  deal,"  said 
Elizabeth,  apologetically. 

"  Moreover,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  severely, 
"you've  allowed  her  to  enter  into  the 
conversation  of  the  family  while  she  was 
wailing  on  the  table.  She  doesn't  do  it 
as  much  as  she  did." 

"  The  conversation  isn't  as  interesting," 
said  Elizabeth,  mischievously. 

"  And  I  caught  her  in  your  place  ^^vkr 
ing  tea  out  of  your  cup  the  other  night," 
finished  Aunt  Susan. 

"  She  must  like  me  pretty  well,"  mused* 
Elizabeth. 

Aunt  Susan  drew  out  a  length  of  thread 
and  bit  it  off  with  the  precision  of  an 
Atropos. 

"  You  see,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  two  years 
ago,  when  Sanford  was  traveling  and  both 
the  children  were  down  with  the  measles, 
Nancy  and  I  ran  the  hospital  together, 
bathed  and  fed  the  children  together, 
sometimes  we  ate  together.  She  found 
herself  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  and, 
hard  as  it  was,  she  liked  it.  She  doesn't 
like  being  poked  out" 

Elizabeth  whisked  off  to  another  room, 
as  she  had  a  way  of  doing  when  she  did 
not  care  to  be  answered.  "  Some  *  Aunt 
Susan '  will  be  all  right  in  this,  but  all 
*  Aunt  Susan '  will  be  as  bad  as  all '  Eliza- 
beth,' "  she  said  to  herself. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mrs.  Bolton  called 
— Mrs.  Isaiah  Bolton,  President  of  the 
Woman's  Club  and  author  of  **  The  Com- 
plete Housewife."  "  I'll  ask  her  about  it," 
decided  Elizabeth. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bolton,"  she  began  ear- 
nestly, after  the  preliminary  questions  and 
answers  which  belong  to  a  call  as  "re- 
sponses" do  to  the   E4)iscopal  service. 
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"  Dear  Mrs.  Bolton,  what  do  you  do  when 
your  cook  gets  obstreperous  ?" 

"  I  keep  out  of  her  way,"  returned  Mrs. 
Bolton,  easily. 

"  But  if  there  are  orders —  " 

"  I  don't  give  them.  I  let  her  do  as 
she  pleases  until  she  is  tired  of  the 
responsibility." 

"  But — don't  you  think — isn't  that  an — 
evasion  /" 

"  Of  course.  That  is  why  I  do  it.  My 
dear,  there  are  enough  things  which  we 
cannot  evade.  We  must  xiodge  where 
we  can."  And  Mrs.  Bolton  dodged.  "  I 
wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  said,  graciously, 
"  what  you  think  of  putting  in  Miss  Com- 
stock  as  corresponding  secretary  for  the 
Club  ?" 

"  Admirable,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  and 
spoke  no  more  of  Nancy. 

While  Mrs.  Bolton  was  saying  her  fare- 
wells, Mrs.  Clark  called.  She  had  on  a 
new  picture  hat  which  became  her,  and 
she  took  her  seat  in  range  of  the  mirror 
where  she  could  study  the  effects. 

"  I'm  delighted  that  you  approve,"'  she 
said,  in  reply  to  Elizabeth's  compliments. 
"  I  suppose  Bridget  will  have  one  as  near 
like  it  as  possible  before  the  month  is  out, 
but  I'll  have  a  chance  to  wear  it  a  few 
times.  How  do  I  get  on  with  Bridget  ? 
Finely.  I  do  as  you  do  with  Nancy.  I 
make  an  intimate  friend  of  her." 

Mrs.  Clark  showed  her  dimples. 

Elizabeth  thoughtfully  rubbed  her  chin. 
"  Nancy  and  I  are  not  as  intimate  as  we 
were,"  she  said,  soberly. 

"  You're  not  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Clark.  "  Do 
you  think  they  take  advantage  ?" 

"  I  think  we  do,"  was  the  unexpected 
reply. 

Mrs.  Clark  opened  her  eyes.  "  That's 
just  what  my  husband  says,"  she  cried. 
**  He  declares  that  I  ask  Bridget  to  do 
things  I  wouldn't  think  of  asking  if  we 
were  not  on  such  good  terms,  and  that 
some  day  she'll  *  kick,'  as  he  expresses  it. 
Has  Nancy  ?  Why,  I  thought  Nancy 
would  stand  anything.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen?    What  began  it?" 

"  I  began  it,"  Mrs.  Grey  confessed. 
"  She  didn't  complain  about  doing  things, 
but  she  would  take  her  own  time  and  way, 
and  I  objected." 

"  How  is  she,  now  ?"  inquired  the  vis- 
itor, manifesting  the  acute  interest  of  one 


who  sees  destiny  looming  large  on  her 
own  horizon. 

"  She's  pretty  bad,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  do  you  think  it'll  end  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Clark  in  awed  tones. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Elizabeth  sorrow- 
fully, "she'll  have  to  go.  I'm  afraid 
she'll  want  to,  when  she  finds  she  can't 
have  her  own  way.  And  she  has  *  shown 
out,'  you  see." 

"  Can't  you  make  her  think  you  haven't 
noticed  ?" 

"  Only  by  letting  her  have  her  own  way 
more  than  ever  and  acting  as  if  I  were  the 
one  to  blame." 

"  Can't  you  train  her  ?  Is  she  impu- 
dent ?     If   she   has   commenced  that^  of 

course  you  can't  stand  it 1  must  go.    I 

promised  to  meet  Mr.  Clark  at  his  oflSce 
at  twelve.  Don't  be  discouraged.  Per- 
haps you'd  like  a  Pole.  The  Bridgmans 
have  one." 

"  I  know  they  have,"  said  Elizabeth, 
without  enthusiasm. 

"  You  know  you  always  do  have  to  put 
up  with  something,"  said  Mrs.  Clark, 
lightly.  "  My  friends  ask,  *  Is  Bridget  a 
good  cook  ?'  *  Not  very,'  I  say.  *  Is  she 
a  good  laundress  ?'  they  ask.  *  I  put  out 
most  of  it,'  I  tell  them.  *  Well,'  they  say, 
*she  probably  gives  exceptionally  good 
service.'  But  she  doesn't  It's  only  that 
she's  so  comfortable,^* 

"  Nancy  «'^j,"  sighed  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  visitor, 
rising.  "  But,  then,  you'll  get  along.  You 
have  your  aunt,  and  Katharine  is  old 
enough  to  help.    How  old  is  Katharine  ?" 

"  Katharine  will  be  nine  to-morrow." 

"  And  Stuart  ?" 

"  Stuart  is  five.  Oh,  yes.  I  shall  get 
along." 

"  Cheer  upl"  called  the  visitor,  over  her 
shoulder,  as  «he  descended  the  steps. 

"  It  isn't  the  same  thing  at  all  to  her," 
thought  Elizabeth,  disconsolately.  "  She's 
had  a  dozen  girls  since  Nancy  came  to 
me."  Was  this  the  better  way,  she  won- 
dered, to  let  them  come  and  go  and  not 
to  care  ? 

She  glanced  up  at  Nancy's  ample  figure 
as  it  bent  over  her  at  dinner,  touched 
anew  by  its  bovine  majesty.  "How  she 
did  shake  her  horns  at  me  when  I  tried 
to  drive  her  out  of  her  clover  pasture  1" 
she   thought.      "  There's   no  other  way, 
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though,  if  she  stays ;  and  I  want  no  one 
else.     I  want  her — as  I  want  her." 

"  Nancy  I"  she  said,  by  way  of  continu- 
ing the  course  of  discipline  upon  which 
she  had  entered.  "  You  may  h^ve  break- 
fast at  seven  hereafter.  Set  the  alarm  for 
six." 

Nancy  snorted.  Set  the  alarm,  indeed  1 
For  more  than  a  year  her  iporning  sum- 
mons had  been  a  rap  on  the  wall  with  the 
heel  of  Mrs.  Grey's  slipper — unless  Mr. 
Grey  was  at  home ;  then  Mrs.  Gf^y  slid 
into  her  dressing-gown  and  stole  around 
to  Nancy's  door. 

One  quick  glance  passed  between  the 
two,  and  Nancy  countered. 

"  We're  out  of  flour,"  she  said,  grimly, 
"an'  we'll  need  sugar  by  to-morrow. 
There's  only  tea  enough  for  once  more. 
An'  I  thought  I'd  ask  you  before  I 
changed  the  tablecloth  if  I'd  put  on  that 
darned  one  s'  long's  there's  comp'ny." 

Elizabeth  winced,  but  increased  her 
"manner." 

"I'll  order  flour  and  sugar  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,"  she  said,  grandly. 
"And  tea — that  tea's  gone  pretty  fast, 
Nancy.  You'll  find  plenty  of  table- 
cloths in  the  bottom  drawer  in  the  china- 
closet." 

"  There  ain't  but  one  the  right  length," 
returned  the  triumphant  Nancy,  "an' 
that's  the  one  I  was  tellin'  you  of." 

"I'll  see  about  some,  immediately," 
said  her  mistress,  clutching  at  her  van- 
ishing dignity.  "  Nancy,  you  have  on  a 
very  dirty  apron."  Nancy  flounced  out 
of  the  room.  The  trumpet  had  sounded  ; 
the  interchange  of  hostilities  had  begun. 

On  neither  side  was  there  hesitation  or 
regret.  Nancy  was  "Old  Country  born," 
and  Elizabeth  herself  came  of  flghting 
stock.  All  that  day  Nancy  sang  in  an 
aggressively  loud  voice  over  her  work  and 
banged  the  kitchen  door  as  she  went  to 
and  fro.  On  her  part,  Elianabeth  ceased 
to  "  make  things  easy "  and  to  inquire 
after  Nancy's  lame  feet. 

War  in  its  initial  stages  is  more  or  less 
exhilarating,  especially  when  it  occurs 
between  friends.  The  escape  from  an 
overdose  intimacy  brings  a  sense  of  free- 
dom. The  desire  to  retaliate  for  wrongs, 
real  or  fancied,  gives  a  glow,  adds  an 
artificial  strength.  After  liking  what 
some  one  else  likes  and  doing  what  some 
one  else  pleases,  it  is  a  relief  to  like  and 


do  the  contrary.     Elizabeth  even  indulged 
in  a  little  jnild  braggadocio  to  her  aunt, 

"  1*11  soon  have  her  in  hand,"  she  said, 
gayly.  "  She  had  rather  gotten  beyond 
me,  but  she'll  come  down." 

Likewise  Nancy  made  light  of  what  had 
occurred.  "  It's  that  old  maid's  doin's," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  Mis'  Grey's  all 
right  when  she's  let  alone.  Only  she's  a 
right  to  keep  out  o'  the  kitchen." 

But  Elizabeth  did  not  keep  out  of 
the  kitchen  and  Nancy  did  not  "come 
down  " — in  truth,  she  did  not  dream  that 
this  was  expected  of  her.  She  merely 
knew  that  one  who  had  been  near  and 
warm  had  become  distant  and  cold  as 
well  as  annoying,  and,  not  to  be  outdone, 
she  too  grew  distant  and  cold  and  annoy- 
ing. 

The  entire  feminine  portion  of  the 
household  stiffened,  for  Katharine  natu- 
rally patterned  after  her  mother,  and  Miss 
Symington  was  only  too  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  as  she  felt.  Stuart  alone, 
being  a  man — in  embryo — ignored  condi- 
tions and  enjoyed  himself. 
.  He  strolled  out  into  the  kitchen,  his 
chubby  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  Nanthy,"  he  began,  confidently,  "  I 
want  to  thee  your  thircuth." 

Although  Stuart  was  five,  he  retained 
his  lisp.  Only  a  heart  of  adamant  could 
resist  it,  but  Nancy's  was  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant just  then. 

"I  haven't  any  circus,"  she  said, 
crossly. 

"Yeth  you  have,"  he  insisted.  "Up 
in  your  room.  I  want  to  thee  the  man 
who  turns  around  tho,"  and  he  did  his 
futile  best  to  produce  a  semblance  of  the 
contortionist.  "  You  thaid  they'd  picked 
the  bones  out  of  him." 

"1  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  said  Nancy,  disagreeably. 

She  did  know,  and  she  wanted  to  run 
up  to  her  room  and  get  the  picture ;  she 
wanted  to  take  the  adorable  little  fellow 
in  her  arms  and  squeeze  delicious  laughter 
out  of  him — but  she  wouldn't,  no,  indeed ; 
if  Mrs.  Grey  could  be  "mean,"  Nancy 
could. 

"  I  won't  have  you  bothering  me  while 
I'm  at  work,"  she  said  to  the  boy.  "  Run 
along  and  play." 

Stuart  sidled  towards  the  door,  his 
round  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  Nancy 
felt  them,  although  she  looked  another 
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way,  and  she  charged  up  another  uncom- 
fortable sensation  to  Mrs.  Grey's  account. 

Stuart  did  not  come  again,  but  there 
were  other  opportunities  to  **  get  even." 
She  had  not  lived  side  by  side  with  her 
mistress  for  nearly  four  years  without 
learning  somewhat  of  that  lady's  idiosyn- 
crasies. While  Mrs.  Grey  sifted  Nancy, 
Nancy  sifted  Mrs.  Grey.  There  was  one 
beautiful  result — the  house  was  kept  as  it 
had  never  been  kept  before.  Cleanliness 
and  order  prevailed.  The  meals  were 
well  cooked  and  admirably  served.  Eliza- 
beth congratulated  herself  upon  having 
gained  so  much,  nor  questioned  if  the 
effort  paid. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Sanford  Grey 
came  home.  He  knew  as  soon  as  he 
opened  the  front  door  that  something  had 
happened.  "  It's  as  clean  as  a  funeral," 
he  said,  sniffing  suspiciously ;  and  later, 
"  Bess  and  the  children  are  at  the  mercy 
of  their  best  clothes,  and  Miss  Syming- 
ton smiles  like  'the  cat  that  has  eaten 
the  canary  ' — and  Nancy — Nancy  has 
nothing  to  say  /" 

This  gave  him  a  clue.  "  Bess  has  been 
attending  another  course  of  lectures  on 
Domestic  Science,"  he  decided.  **  I  wish 
she'd  let  well  enough  alone."  He  taxed 
her  with  it  that  night  after  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed  and  Miss  Symington  was 
deep  in  the  magazines. 

"  If  you  don't  take  that  look  of  the 
Perfect  Housekeeper  off  your  face,"  he 
added,  "  I'll  go  away  again.  It  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  look  of  the  Profes- 
sional Bargain-hunter.  Come  back  to 
your  nice  old  easy-going  ways,  or  I  won't 
stay." 

"  Am  I  different  ?"  she  inquired,  sensi- 
tively.     "  I  didn't  know  I  was  different." 

Aunt  Susan  looked  up  over  her  specta- 
cles. Her  glance  said  plainly,  "  Why 
don't  you  tell  him  ?"  She  didn't  know — 
how  could  a  spinster  know  that  one  must 
never  tell  one's  husband  servant-girl 
troubles  ? 

"  I  know  I'm  stupid,"  she  said,  brightly. 

"  No,  you're  not,"  he  answered.  *'  I 
wish  you  were.  I'd  have  more  hope  of 
you." 

Evidently  Bess  did  not  intend  to  tell 
him.  And  there  was  something  very 
much  out  of  the  way  with  Nancy;  the 
girl  looked  as  if  she'd  had  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness.    Women    always    did    expect   too 


much  of  their  help.  He  essayed  a  strata- 
gem. 

"  I've  been  telling  John  Southey  about 
Nancy's  getting  up  and  building  fires  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  the  children 
were  sick.  He  said  he  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it ;  he'd  never  had  a  girl  in  all 
the  years  he'd  kept  house  that  would  do 
such  a  thing." 

Not  a  word  replied  Elizabeth. 

'^  I  told  him  how  she  takes  care  of  the 
furnace  and  does  all  sorts  of  things  'most 
any  one  would  leave  for  a  man.  He 
thinks  we  have  a  very  valuable  girl." 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Elizabeth,  slowly, 
"  I  think  she  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 
Again  I  would  let  her  go  for  what  she 
breaks  and  eats." 

"  I  told  him  it  was  all  your  doing," 
said  Sanford,  ignoring  the  interruption ; 
**  that  you  make  her  feel  that  she  is  one 
of  us,  that  our  interests  are  hers.  He 
wished  his  wife  could  talk  with  you." 

'*  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  what 
she  has  to  say,"  said  Elizabeth,  politely, 
but  Sanford  detected  a  different  ring  in 
her  voice,  and  fell  asleep,  content  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  sown  good  seed. 

While  he  slept,  however,  the  enemy 
sowed  tares,  in  another  corner  of  the 
garden. 

"  Ye  ain't  goin'  now,  sure,"  cried  Mary 
Daly,  when  Nancy  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  to  put  on  her  things.  "Ye've 
been  onaisy  all  the  avenin'.  What's  atin' 
ye,  onyway?" 

"  They're  havin'  breakfast  earlier  at 
the  house,"  returned  Nancy,  "  an'  I  must 
be  abed." 

"  They  ?  Who's  they  ?  Don't  ye  get 
breakfast  any  more  ?" 

"  Course  I  get  breakfast,"  replied 
Nancy. 

"  Well,  thin,  they'll  have  it  when  ye  get 
it,  won't  they  ?" 

Nancy  sat  down. 

"  I  notice  ye  ain't  sayin'  so  much  about 
*  our  '  house  an'  *  our '  children,"  con- 
tinued Mary,  teasingly.  "  Have  ye  had 
a  divoorce  ?" 

But  Nancy  was  in  no  mood  for  pleas- 
antries ;  she  made  no  reply. 

**  Take  another  cup  o'  tay,"  pursued 
Mary,  insinuatingly.  "  This  ain't  none 
of  yer  thirty-five-cent  stuff." 

"  Who's  tay  is  ?"  demanded  Nancy. 

"  Yer  folkses.     I  seen  it  on  the  paper." 
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"  Ye  see  no  such  a  thing,"  returned 
Nancy,  angrily.     "  It's  seventy-five." 

"Have  ye  the  paper?"  asked  Mary, 
putting  in  more  sugar  and  stirring  vigor- 
ously. "  Take  a  good  look  at  it  when 
you  go  home." 

"  I'm  going  now,"  said  Nancy,  rising. 
"Come  over,  when  youVe  nothin'  better." 

"  I  will,"  said  Mary,  cheerfully.  She 
had  longed  for  months  to  "  take  Nancy 
Cassidy  down  a  peg."  Nancy  had  put 
on  such  airs,  on  account  of  being  "  inti- 
mate "  with  her  lady.  If  Nancy  hadn't 
been  a  "  gonus  "  she  would  have  known 
how  little  that  amounted  to.  "  Seventy- 
five  cents!"  she  muttered,  tossing  the 
contents  of  her  cup,  thick  with  sugar,  into 
the  sink,  and  turning  on  the  water  to 
wash  it  down.  "  I've  given  her  somethin' 
to  chew  on." 

She  had.  All  the  way  home  Nancy 
rolled  the  bitter  cud.  Could  it  be  that 
Mrs.  Grey  was  buying  poor  tea  for  the 
kitchen  ?  Early  in  her  service  at  Mrs. 
Grey's  the  subject  of  "  treating "  had 
come  up  for  discussion,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
had  demurred  at  Nancy's  liberality, 

"  Sure,  they  all  know  ye're  as  open- 
handed  as  the  day,"  had  been  Nancy's 
wily  reply.  "  They'll  think  I'm  the  stingy 
wan." 

Mrs.  Grey  had  laughed  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  had  let  the  matter  go. 
But  of  late  she  had  made  tea  on  her  own 
little  table  in  the  library,  for  those  who 
drank  it,  and  Nancy  had  had  hers  by  her- 
self. 

The  paper  was  still  on  the  last  package, 
stuffed  into  the  canister.  Nancy  could 
hardly  wait  to  pull  it  out  and  carry  it  to 
the  light.  Suspicion  arid  distrust,  forever 
latent  in  the  very  relation  of  the  employed 
to  the  employer,  stirred  like  snakes  in  her 
breast.  "  What  is  it  ?"  she  whispered. 
"  It's  seventy-five.  No,  'tain't ;  they've 
thanged  it,  they've  put  a  seven  over  the 
three  I" 

She  tasted  a  dry  leaf  and  spit  it  out 
resentfully.  "  They  were  awful  smart," 
she  sneered,  "  an'  I — what  a  granehorn  ! 
I'll  show  'em.     I'll  get  square  with  'em." 

The  next  day  she  reserved  the  first 
"  drawing  "  of  coffee  for  herself  and  the 
first  skim  of  cream.  Elizabeth  saw  her 
through  the  open  door.  She  had  come 
down  early  prepared  for  an  armistice. 
She  said  nothing ;  but  she   did   not  stint 


the  coffee  or  the  cream  ;  and  just  before 
she  left  the  dining-room  she  poured  the 
contents  of  the  water-pitcher  into  the 
coffee-pot,  and  replenished  the  cream-jug 
from  the  milk-pitcher.  "I  didn't  think 
I'd  ever  come  to  that,"  she  said,  as  she 
did  it. 

She  went  out  into  the  kitchen  an  hour 
later,  banners  flying,  gun  to  shoulder; 
but  she  found  the  enemy  prepared.  Her 
eyes  fell  before  the  bold  gaze  they  en- 
countered. Something  came  up  from 
below  and  looked  out  at  her,  something 
she  had  not  seen  before.  The  nature  of 
the  contest  had  changed.  It  was  no 
longer  the  wrenching  apart  of  two  who 
had  been  friends  and  who  still  feel  the 
drawing  of  old  ties,  it  was  the  antagonism 
of  those  who  realize  that  they  have  been 
betrayed  into  a  false  position.  The  girl 
had  not  been  impudent  before,  that  was 
plain.  She  had  merely  flung  out  against 
restraint.  Now  the  veiled  insolence  of 
her  manner  was  intolerable.  Class  against 
class  they  met  now,  not  in  the  air  where 
the  superior  combatant  meant  to  keep  the 
battle,  but  on  the  ground  where  the  infe- 
rior always  ends  it.  "  Has  she  overheard  ? 
Does  she  know  that  Mrs.  Clark  sent  a 
girl  here  yesterday  ?"  went  through  Eliza- 
beth's brain,  while  she  faltered  out  her 
orders.  Nancy  made  no  reply.  Her 
silence  was  eloquent  of  mud-flinging. 

"And  to  think  how  I've  taken  her  to 
my  heart,"  panted  Elizabeth,  in  the  safety 
ot  her  own  room.  "  How  I've  interested 
myself  in  everything  that  concerns  her, 
her  dress,  her  love  affairs,  her  health  1 
She  must  ga  She  must  go.  I  will  not 
have  her  here.  She  must  go,  as  soon  as 
I  can  find  some  one  to  take  her  place." 

Left  in  command  of  the  field,  Nancy 
exulted  and  mourned  by  turns.  "  She 
couldn't  look  me  in  the  eye,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I'm  enough  for  her — she  was 
such  a  nice  lady,  what's  come  over  her,  I 
dunnol  She'll  hunt  long  before  shell 
find  a  girl  to  do  what  I've  done.  But  I'll 
give  her  a  dacint  notice,  while  I'm  lookin' 
around.  I'm  goin' — but  I'll  take  me 
time." 

Each  reckoned  without  the  other  and 
without  the  provocations  sure  to  aris^ 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  duel  to  permit 
deliberation.  The  fury  of  a  regiment  is 
more  or  less  disseminated ;  the  fury  of 
one  is  the  discharge  at  the  electrode's 
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point.  It  was  inevitable  that  Elizabeth 
should  walk  out*  into  the  kitchen,  after 
resolving  not  to  go  near  the  place  again 
that  day,  and,  actuated  by  she  never  knew 
what  impulse,  lift  the  lid  of  the  stove, 
where  Nancy  with  equal  fatuousness  was 
burning  the  pieces  of  bread  left  from  the 
table.     And  then  — the  thing  was  done  I 

"  So  that  is  why  we  never  have  crumbs," 
cried  Elizabeth,  with  fine  irony. 

"  I  gives  me  notice  I"  cried  Nancy. 
"  I'm  sick  an'  tired  of  you  follerin*  me  up 
as  you've  done  lately." 

"Very  well,"  returned  her  mistress. 
"  You  can  go  any  time,  Nancy." 

"  Then  I'll  go  now,"  shouted  the  girl. 
"  I'd  give  a  resp^table  notice  if  I'd  been 
treated  respectable,  but  I  ain't.  I'll  go 
now." 

She  wrung  the  suds  from  her  hands  and 
wiped  them  on  the  dish-towel. 

*'  I'll  go  now," she  repeated,  tremulously. 
"  An'  itll  be  long  before  you'll  find  a  girl 
to  serve  you  as  faithful  as  I've  done." 

With  dignified  demeanor  she  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  kitchen  and  climbed  the 
stairs  leading  to  her  room.  Elizabeth 
stood  where  she  was,  for  some  seconds, 
listening  to  the  retreating  footsteps.  At 
last  she  too  withdrew  and  went  to  her  own 
part  of  the  house. 

Nancy  had  waited  outside  the  door  of 
her  room.  She  had  thought  that  her  mis- 
tress would  follow  her.  When  she  heard 
that  light  footfall  cross  the  kitchen  floor 
and  pass  along  the  hall,  she  pulled  open 
the  door  fiercely,  and  entered  her  room. 

It  met  her  with  the  sweet  graciousness 
of  the  woman  who  had  planned  it  for  her 
comfort.  There  were  musHn  curtains  at 
the  window,  white  covers  on  the  tables,  a 
rug  before  the  bed.  "  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy  here,"  Mrs.  Grey  had  said  the  night 
she  came.  She  had  been  happy,  happier 
than  she  would  ever  be  again. 

How  could  things  be  so  different  ? 

There  were  Christmas  and  birthday 
gifts  about  her  which  told  of  the  "  good 
feeling  "  which  had  been  ;  a  picture  of 
Stuart  in  his  first  trousers,  one  of  Kath- 
arine dressed  in  fancy  costume  for  a  chil- 
dren's party ;  there  were  toilet  articles  in 
silver — "  It  does  seem  ridiculous,"  Mrs. 
Grey  had  said  to  Mrs.  Clark,  **  to  give  her 
such  things,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  She 
wants  them,  and  they  were  selling  for  fifty 
cents  apiece  at  Tracy's."     Nancy  wiped 


her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  the  nail-file  and 
the  shoe-horn  and  the  cold-cream  jar. 

"  Why  didn't  she  come  an'  talk  to  me 
like  she  useter  ?"  she  sobbed,  **  an'  not 
stand  off  *  an'  act  so  1  P'r'aps  she's  got 
another  girl  in  mind."  Sudden  jealousy 
seized  her  for  her  possible  successor. 
"  Pretty  much  everythin's  mine,"  she  mut 
tered.  Those  were  her  own  pictures  on 
the  walls,  her  own  knots  of  ribbon  and 
bunches  of  artificial  flowers.  Her  heart 
ached  at  the  thought  of  dismantling  the 
place  familiarity  had  made  so  dear. 

The  girl  in  the  kitchen  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  but  not  from  choice.  Often  she 
will  remain  in  a  hard  place,  amid  unpleas- 
ant surroundings,  rather  than  risk  new 
ways  and  the  criticism  of  strangers^  And 
this  place  was  not  hard  or  unpleasant,  it 
was  home. 

*'  She  made  so  much  o'  me,"  moaned 
the  girl.  "  She's  a  right  to  come  to  me 
now  and  talk  it  over.  I'd  'a'  done  anything 
in  the  world  for  her.  I  would  now.  Huh, 
what  does  she  care  ?  She  is  like  the  rest 
of  'em.  Prob'bly  she's  got  a  girl  all 
engaged.  Prob'bly  she'd  'a'  fired  me  if  I 
hadn't  give  notice.  That's  the  way  they 
all  do.  She  is  just  like  the  rest  of  'em." 
She  clenched  her  fist  and  lifted  it  against 
all  those  who  hire.  "  I  hate  'em,"  she 
cried.     "  I  hate  'em  1" 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  house 
Elizabeth  sat  motionless,  her  chin  upon 
her  hand,  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  until 
she  heard  the  children  come  in  from 
school.  Miss  Symington  followed,  return- 
ing from  the  Monday  Morning  Bible 
Lecture.  It  was  time  for  luncheon.  She 
hurried  into  the  kitchen.  Nancy  had 
gone.     The  kitchen  stove  was  cold. 

"  That's  the  way  they  do,  the  best  of 
them,"  said  Miss  Symington,  cheerfully. 
"  I  knew  you'd  find  her  out  sooner  or 
later." 

**  It  was  she  who  found  me  out,"  said 
Elizabeth,  gravely.  "  I  could  never  deceive 
her  again." 

Miss  Symington  studied  her  niece's  face. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  a  joke,"  she  said, 
seriously. 

"  No,  it  passed  beyond  a  joke  some  time 
ago,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  Stuart,  run  up  to 
mamma's  room  and  bring  down  the  other 
chafing-dish.  We'll  see  what  we  can  do 
about  luncheon." 

Mr.   Grey  came   in   while   the 
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getting  things  ready,  and  took  his  turn, 
preparing  a  dish  he  had  seen  John 
Southey's  wife  make. 

"  So  Nancy's  gone  !'■  he  ejaculated,  and 
gave  a  long,  low  whistle.  "  Well,  I  must 
say  I'm  surprised.  And  she  gave  notice 
herself?  I  didn't  think  any  one  could 
club  her  away, — Stuart,  my  boy,  give  me 
some  hot  plates." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 
Luncheon  went  off  in  gay,  picnic  fashion. 
Katharine,  in  a  long  gingham  apron  which 
came  down  below  her  short  skirts,  washed 
the  dishes  while  her  mother  and  Aunt 
Susan  took  an  account  of  the  larder. 
Mr.  Grey  and  Stuart  "  carried  away." 

"  We'll  all  go  out  to  dinner,"  announced 
Mr.  Grey.  "And,  Bess,  I  have  tickets 
for  the  opera  to-night,  if  you  and  Aunt 
Susan  would  like  to  go." 

"  I  detest  opera,"  said  Aunt  Susan, 
promptly.     "  I'll  stay  with  the  children." 

"  It's  a  star  cast,"  said  her  nephew- in- 
law. 

"  I  don't  care  if  it's  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,"  replied  Aunt  Susan,  recklessly. 
"  I'd  rather  go  to  bed.  Elizabeth  looks 
more  fit  for  bed  than  to  go  out,  but  I 
suppose  she'll  forget  her  troubles  listening 
to  the  music." 

Elizabeth  smiled  faintly.  Would  she 
ever  forget  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
few  hours?  As  to  finding  in  music  a 
Siren's  voice  to  divert  and  soothe — every 
penetrating  note  reached  the  sore  spot  in 
her  heart.  So  still  she  sat  and  with  such 
white  cheeks  that  Sanford  touched  her  to 


make  her  look  at  him.  He  saw  then  that 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,"  he  said,  when 
they  were  again  at  home  and  he  was 
stooping  to  unfasten  her  cloak.  "  An 
old  opera-goer  like  you  crying  over  the 
Damnation  of  Faust  1" 

"  It  wasn't  that,"  she  answered,  breath- 
lessly. "  It  was  the  Damnation  of  Nancy — 
just  as  inevitable,  just  as  gradual,  just  as 
terrible  1" 

"  Poor  little  woman  1"  he  exclaimed, 
seating  himself  in  the  big  smoking  chair 
and  drawing  her  to  his  knee.  "You're 
all  worn  out  with  this  business.  Don't  be 
so  tragic." 

"  It  is  tragic  1"  she  cried.  "They  may 
talk  of  the  Tragedy  of  Sex — it  isn't  any 
bigger  than  the  Tragedy  of  Service.  You 
come  so  near,  you  are  so  tied  up  together, 
so  interdependent.  You  can't  get  aw^tyl 
And  there  is  all  that  strain  of  employment, 
of  working  for  wage ;  and  if  you  try  to 
make  it  up  to  a  girl,  that  is  a  mistake — 
you  can't  be  too  kind. 

"  And  she  watches  so,  she  knows  all  your 
weaknesses!  You  have  to  be  perfect 
She  does  as  you  do,  only  worse.  We  think 
we  impress  them  by  our  manners,  we  think 
they  do  not  see  behind  it  We  think  we 
can  keep  them  on  a  leash  and  they  will 
do  as  we  please — why  should  they  ?  Why 
should  they  be  humble  ?  Why  should  we 
be  proud  ?  And  how  will  it  be  settled  at 
the  Last  Day,  tell  me  that?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you-,  dear,"  said  Sanford, 
soberly. 


Leavening  the  Nation 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  who 
has  not  only  a  scholar's  knowledge 
of  the  West  but  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  people  of  all  sec- 
tions as  few  if  any  other  men  have,  has 
paid  tribute  in  at  least  two  public  addresses 
to  the  part  which  missionaries  have  had 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  North  American 
continent  to  civilization  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nation.  "  It  is  such 
missionary  work,"  he  has  declared,  "that 
prevents  the  pioneers  from  sinking  peril- 
ously near  the  level  of  the  savagery 
against  which  they  contend.     Without  it 

'  Lenvftting^  the  Nation.    By  Joseph  B.  Clark,  D.D. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York. 


the  conquest  of  this  continent  would  have 
had  little  but  an  animal  side.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause of  it,  deep  beneath  and  through  the 
National  character,  there  runs  that  power 
of  firm  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal  upon  which 
the  safety  of  the  Nation  will  ultimately 
depend."  That  this  is  a  sound  view  ho 
one  who  has  studied  historically  the  forces 
which  have  produced  the  United  States 
can  deny.  The  home  missionary,  who  to 
many  people  is  hardly  other  than  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  several  children  some- 
where out  West,  to  whom  a  barrel  full  of 
odds  and  ends  is  sent,  and  from  whom  is 
received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  and 
accounts  of  prayer-meetings,  is  in  reality 
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one  of  the  most  dominant  agents  in  the 
making  of  history  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Compared  with  the  settle- 
ment and  civilization  of  Europe  the  spread 
of  civilization  over  the  territory  which  now 
comprises  the  United  States  has  been 
starring  in  its  swiftness.  No  armies  ever 
achieved  so  thorough  or  so  speedy  a  tri- 
umph as  the  American  pioneers  did.  And 
among  the  pioneers  none  were  more  cour- 
ageous, none  were  more  steadfast,  and 
none  more  in  earnest,  or,  on  the  whole, 
more  successful  in  attaining  their  purposes, 
than  the  men  who  went,  not  for  the  sake 
of  extracting  wealth  from  the  soil,  but  for 
th^  sake  of  establishing  righteousness  in 
the  new  communities.  In  the  midst  of 
greed,  or  what  may  at  best  be  called  the 
spirit  of  acquisitiveness,  they  injected  the 
spirit  that  seeks  not  to  get  but  to  give, 
the  saving  spirit  of  service,  the  leaven  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  which 
enablps  one  to  see  these  missionaries  not 
merely  as  propagandists  but  as  makers  of 
a  nation  that  Dr.  Clark  has  written  his 
account  of  their  activities.  "  Leavening 
the  Nation  "  belopgs  to  missionary  litera- 
ture; but  it  belongs  just  as  truly  among 
books  on  American  history. 

As  a  specific  instance  of  this  character- 
istic of  the  book  we  select  Dr.  Clark's 
treatment  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He 
describes  its  position  and  briefly  recalls 
the  mode  of  its  settlement.  Situated  so 
as  to  be  in  comparatively  easy  communi- 
cation with  States  so  widely  different  in 
character  of  population  as  New  York  and 
Kentucky;  subject  to  the  Ordinance  of 
1 787,  which  not  only  shut  out  slavery  from 
the  Territory,  but  also  created  a  National 
sentiment  that  was  quite  as  cohesive  in 
its  power  as  the  Constitution  itself ;  a 
natural  highway  to  the  further  West  and 
therefore  a  region  inviting  the  incomings 
foreigners,  especially  the  Teutons  and 
Scandinavians;  a  natural  territorial  unit 
by  virtue  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  make 
the  distribution  of  its  population  easy — 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  inevitably, 
as  Dr.  Clark  says,  "  the  recruiting-ground 
for  the  gathering  of  those  forces  which 
were  destined  to  win  and  subdue  the 
greater  and  the  then  unknown  West,"  as 
well  as  the  field  in  which  took  place  the 
conflict  of  principles  (personified  in  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas)  which  resulted  in  mak- 


ing of  the  United  States  in  fact  a  Nation. 
With  the  territory  thus  described,  the 
missionary  activity  that  took  place  within 
its  borders  necessarily  assumes  quite 
other  than  mefely  ecclesiastical  or  denom- 
inational significance  ;  it  is  seen  rather  to 
be  momentous  in  its  influence  on  National 
destiny.  In  similar  fashion.  New  England, 
the  early  West,  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  Southern  Belt,  the  Mexican  Cession, 
and  Alaska  and  the  West  Indies  are  con- 
sidered. The  order  is,  first  the  region,  its 
settlement  and  its  historic  relation  to  the 
Nation,  then  the  part  which  missionary 
activity  has  had  in  creating  its  character. 
Certain  conclusions  are  very  plainly  to 
be  drawn  from  this  volume.  One  is  the 
unifying  effect  which  the  missionary  spirit 
has  often  had  upon  the  churches.  This 
finds  frequent  illustration.  The  "  Plan  of 
Union,"  by  which  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  pooled  their  missionary 
contributions,  so  to  speak,  for  the  benefit 
of  churches  of  both  orders;  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Societ>'  of  New  York, 
an  early  federation  of  mainly  the  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Churches;  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Missionary  Society,  whose 
membership  included  four  denominations, 
Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed,  Re- 
formed, and  Congregational ;  and  the  com- 
paratively recent  and  very  eflBcient  Inter- 
denominational Comity  Commission  of 
Maine,  by  which  the  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Free  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
have  co-operated  in  promoting  economy  of 
effort  and  diminution  of  rivalry  inestablish- 
ing  new  churches  or  reviving  churches  that 
are  decadent — these  are  all  cases  in  point. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  picturesque 
incident  illustrative  of  the  federating  influ- 
ence of  missionary  work  in  a  new  country 
is  told  of  the  settlement  of  Michigan,  where 
the  educational  system  was  built  upon  the 
plans  and  efforts  of  four  home  mission- 
aries— a  Methodist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Presbyterian,  and  a  Congregationalist. 
The  Methodist  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
drew  up  an  act  to  establish  a  university 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  (evidently 
manufactured  from  the  names  of  their 
respective  communions)  "  Catholepiste- 
miad!"  In  frankness,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  recorded  that  the  sectarian  rivalry, 
which  Dr.  Clark  emphatically  calls  "  de- 
nominational enterprise,"  that  flourished 
especially  in   Minnesota  seems  to  have 
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produced  results  as  favorable  as  the  more 
amicable  policy  of  Michigan,  so  far  as 
church  statistics  indicate. 

Another  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  volume  is  that  home  missionaries  are 
engaged  in  as  picturesque  and  complicated 
an  adventure  as  was  ever  undertaken. 
Their  business  is  to  be  the  advocates  of 
Christian  civilization  in  a  growing  Chris- 
tian nation ;  and  yet  it  falls  to  their  lot 
to  encounter  as  rank  lawlessness  and  as 
silly  superstitions  as  confront  the  mission- 
ary in  foreign  lands.  No  romancer,  for 
instance,  could  conceive  any  situation 
more  extraordinary  than  that  which  exists 
in  our  own  country,  where  Christian  forces 
are  facing  such  an  artificial  heathenism  as 
the  religion  and  hierarchy  of  the  Mormons. 

The  third  conclusion,  and  the  last  we 
shall  mention,  is  one  which  Dr.  Clark  ex- 
plicitly and  clearly  draws — that  with  the 
settlement  of  the  country  home  missionary 


activity  is  not  to  cease ;  for  the  enemy  has 
shifted  his  ground ;  he  is  no  longer  threat- 
ening the  safety  of  the  Nation  in  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  frontier ;  he  is  rather  gath- 
ering his  forces  among  the  vast  hordes  of 
immigrants  that  are  crowding  into  the  bi^ 
cities.  It  is  there  that  the  armies  which 
do  battle  in  the  name  of.  the  Son  of  God 
will  find  in  the  future  the  roost  important 
field  of  conflict 

The  book  has  its  defects.  Names 
which  have  only  professional  interest 
might  well  have  been  more  generally  rele- 
gated to  footnotes.  Congregationalists 
occupy  more  than  their  share  of  attention. 
Statistics  quoted  in  evidence  of  social 
changes  are  sometimes  .really  of  more 
ecclesiastical  than  social  significance.  lo 
view,  however,  of  the  author's  historical 
sources,  these  very  defects,  because  of 
their  comparative  slightness,  indicate  a 
wholesome  and  commendable  restraint 
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American  Government :  A  Text-Book  for  Sec-     boys  and  a  p^l  defeated  a  band  of  burglars. 

It  IS  not  quite  probable  in  all  points,  but  it  is 
ceftainly  readable  and  has  fun  as  well  as 
excitement 


By  Koscoe  Lewis  Ashley. 
The  Macmillan  Co..  New  Vork.    5x7Vi  in. 


Illu»- 


ondary  Schools, 

trated.    The  Ma 

356  pages.  $1,  net. 
A  well-planned  text-book  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  affairs  of  local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional governments  are  presented  in  the  right 
perspective,  the  former  occupying  the  fore- 
ground in  this  volume  as  they  do  in  the  actual 
life  of  most  citizens.  Penaing  measures  of 
reform,  such  as  public  control  of  monopolies, 
direct  j)rimaries,  and  direct  legislation,  are  dealt 
with  without  dogmatism— the  pros  and  cons 
being  presented  so  that  the  student  may  com- 
prehend both  sides. 

Babel  and  Bible :  Two  Lectures  on  the  Sig- 

nificmnce  of  Aaayrioloflrical  Research  for  Reliff- 

~    *     '   •         •       —     "-    It  Important  Criti- 

epliea.    By  Dr.  Fri« 

rich  Delitzsch.    Translated  from  the  German  by 


Ion: 


EmbodyiDg  alao  the  Moat  Important  Criti- 
ciama  and  the  Author'a  RepHea.  By  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Delitzsch.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Thomas  J.  McCormack  and  W.  H.  Carruth.  Illus- 
trated. The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
6x  ^S  in.  167  pages.  75c. 
These  lectures  have  already  appeared  in  an- 
other form  and  have  been  reviewed  by  us. 
Comments  on  the  lectures,  together  with  the 
Kaiser's  letter,  are  here  included,  and  Professor 
Delitzsch's  reply  to  his  critics.  \X  is  evident 
that  this  eminent  Assyriologist  is  not  a  leader 
in  religious  thought.  He  is  a  type  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  adjusted  their  theology  to 
their  increased  Knowledge  of  facts. 

Defending  the  Bank.  By  Edward  S.  Van 
Zile.  Illustrated.  The  Lothroo  Publishing  Co., 
Boston.    5x/H»n.    313  pages.    #1,  net. 

A  spirited  young  folks'  story,  telling  how  two 


Exact  Science  of  Heahb  Based  upon  Life's 
Great  Law.  By  Robert  Walter,  M.D.  The  Edgv 
S.  Werner  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  6^x  lOin. 
302  pages.    $2. 

Failure    of  Jesus  and   His  Triumph   (The): 
Silhouettea  Touching  the  Story  of  the  Unfoldlog- 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man.    By  Frater 
Occidentalis.    The  Argus  Press,    Red  Wing,  Minn. 
5»4x7in.    124  pages.    $L 

The  meditations  and  exclamations  of  a  mod 
em  mystic.  His  forceful  style  is  disfigured  by 
trivial  expressions  in  the  midst  of  passajg;es 
that  are  elevated  and  even  poetical  in  diction. 
The  typography  of  the  book  as  well  as  its 
style  smacKs  of  Elbert  Hubbard,  though  it  is  in 
places  careless.  What  is  here  said,  however, 
IS  worth  saying.  Much  of  it  is  very  sufig^tive. 
For  instance,  the  first  temptation  of  Christ  is 
interpreted  as  a  temptation  to  make  his  min- 
istry a  purely  material  one,  to  deal  with  starva- 
tion of  the  body  rather  than  with  that  of  the 
soul,  to  '*  give  to  mankind  the  blessings  of  a 
leisure  class/*  The  author  finds  evangelical 
faith  rational  though  tested  bv  science  and 
philosophy.  He  is,  unfortunately,  so  recently 
freed  first  from  narrowness  and  ttien  from  inn- 
delity  that  he  cannot  forbear  a  polemical  tone. 

Independence  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics (The).  By  Frederic  L.  Paxson.  Ferris  ft 
Leach,  Philadelphia.    5x8  hi.    254  pages.    %L 

Three  years  ago,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Diplo- 
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matic  Relationi  of  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America,"  Mr.  Latan^  gave  a  much- 
needed  outline  of  the  wars  of  liberation  waged 
by  the  new  republics  in  the  early  part  of  the 
preceding  century.  Mr.  Paxson*s  study  is  a 
necessary  complement  to  Mr.  Latan^'s  work, 
and  is  incieed  an  exhaustive  account,  since,  for 
the  first  time,  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  American  and  British  Foreign  Offices 
and  the  archives  of  the  Adams  family  have 
now  been  thoroughly  explored.  The  work 
mifi^ht  almost  have  been  entitled  **  The  Foreign 
Policy  of  John  Quincv  Adams,**  since  it  neces- 
sarily concerns  itself  in  great  part  with  his 
course  during  the  eight  years  in  which  he  was 
Secretary  ot  State.  Mr.  Paxson  has  done 
one  signal  service  in  bringing  out  the  fact 
that,  even  more  completely  than  has  been 
surmised,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  real 
head  of  the  Monroe  Administration,  and  was 
the  real  power  behind  the  throne  as  regards 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Furthermore,  the  au- 
thor shows  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself 
was  in  process  of  formation  for  many  years 
before  it  was  enunciated  in  1823.  FinsUly,  the 
present  study  throws  new  light  upon  the 
rivalry  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay.  Thus  we  have  a  work  which 
will  attract  the  immediate  attention  of  every 
student  of  American  history,  and  the  attention 
will  be  well  repaid. 

Man  in  the  Camlet  Cloak  (The) :  Being  an  Old 
Writing  Transcribed  and  Edited.  By  Carlen 
Bateson.  illustrated.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio.    5x8  in.    120  pages.    |1.50. 

"Miss  Traumerei:"  A  Weimar  Idyl.  By 
Albert  Morns  Bagby.  Illustrated.  (Fourth  Edition^ 
Published  by  the  Author,  18  W.  34th  Street,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    292  pages.    $1.50. 

A  pleasant  love  story  set  in  the  Weimar  of 
Liszt's  last  days.  The  musical  atmosphere  is 
successfully  conveyed  to  tlie  reader.  It  is  that 
of  a  hothouse.  The  moist  adulation  which 
was  the  very  breath  of  the  "dear  master" 
becomes  somewhat  suffocating  at  times ;  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  book.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  of  breathing  drier  air  in 
the  course  of  the  story.  The  characters  are 
interesting,  fairly  distinct,  wholesome  and 
human.  The  reader's  interest  is  carried  lei- 
surely along.  The  book  is  belter  tlian  most 
musical  novels. 

Municipal  Affairs.  Vol.  VI.  No.  4.  Munici- 
pal Operation  and  Public  Pranchiaea.  Reform 
Club,  Committee  on  City  Affairs,  Pine  Street,  New 
York.    6V4x9»;^in.    374  pages.    $\. 

The  current  issue  of  "  Municipal  Affairs "  is 
a  voluTie  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  con- 
taining the  papers  read  before  the  convention 
on  municipal  ownership  of  public  franchises 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reform  Club  in 
New  York  last  February.  There  is  no  other 
volume  which  presents  so  well  both  sides  and 
all  phases  of  the  problem  dealt  with.  This  is 
high  praise, but  it  is  g^ven  without  qualification. 

MAineers  (The).     By  Eustace    L.  Williams. 

Illustrated.    The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

5x7Hin.    291  pages.    |1,  net. 
A  school  story  dealing  with  a  faction  fight 
between  two   societies,  the    evil    results    in 
athletics,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  mutineers 
or  independent!  in  a  great  ball  game.    We 


regret  to  say  that  the  boys  of  both  factions 
talk  and  act  like  rowdies. 

My  Child  and  I :  In  Sickness  and  Heahh  from 
Pre-Natal  Life  until  Sixteen.  By  Mrs.  F.  L.  S. 
Aklrich,  M.D.  P.  W.  Ziegler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   6x9  in.   429  pages. 

New  International  Bncyclcpjedia  (The).  Edit- 
ed by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.D^  Harry  Thurston 
Peck,  Ph.Dj,  L.H.D.,and  #rank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 
Vol  XI.  flhistrated.  Doud,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    7x10  in.    1/)5U  pages. 

New  Tesument  Apocryphal  Writings.  Edited 
by  lames  Orr,  D.D.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.    4x5V4ln.    137  pages.   6bc^Qet 

One  Woman  (The).    By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

Illustrated.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5x8  in.    350  pages.    $1.50. 
A  dime  novel— except  for  price,  typography, 
and — save  the  mark! — religion.    A  triumph 
of  crudeness  and  vulgarity. 

R.  P.  St  H.  L.  Doherty  on  Lawn  Tennis.  Illus- 
trated. The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  5x» 
in.  233  pages.  fl.50. 
Beginners  and  experts  alike  may  find  in  this 
volume  much  suggestion  as  to  the  detail  of 
play  in  tennis.  It  is  written  by  men  who  are 
champions  through  skill  rather  than  severity 
of  play.  The  value  of  their  lessons  is  doubled 
by  the  many  and  excellent  illustrations  through- 
out the  book, 

"  Ropes  of  Sand  :**  Verses.  By  Joseph  Jen- 
kins Ijee.  Published  by  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New 
York.    6x9  in.    15  pages. 

Solar  Electric  Distribution  and  Sun  Habiution. 
By  Alexander  Young.  Illustrated.  C.  E.  Cochrane 
&  Co.,  Laporte,  Ind.    5x6%  in.    132  pages.    $i. 

Stories  from  the  Hebrew.  By  Josephine 
Woodbury  Heermans.  Illustrated.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  New  York.    A%x7%  in.    178  pages. 

Two  Twice-Told  Tales.  By  John  Jacob  Meyer. 
(Reprint  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Decennial 
Publications.     First  Series,  Vol.  VI.)     The  Uni- 
versity of   Chicago  Press,   Chicago.     Hxll  in.    11 
pages.    25c. 
Vigilantes  (The).    By   Mrs    C.  C.  Ellerson. 
Illustrated.     Walker-Ellerson  Publishing  Co^  New 
York.    5x7»4in.    254  pages. 
VirgiPs  Aneid :    Books  I.-VI.     Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary  by  Jesse  Benedict  Carter. 
Illustrated.    (Twentieth  Century  Text-Books.)    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    386  pages, 
We  have  often  wondered  why  most  of  the 
school  editions  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil 
have  been  left  unillustrated.     Not  only  does 
the  text  of  each  author  lend  itself  well  to  illus- 
tration, but  the  boys'  and  girls'  interest  should 
be  taken  into  account.    We  are  glad  to  .see 
that  Professor  Carter-  has  made  his  edition 
much  more  interesting  to  young  pupils  (and 
also   to   their  elders)  by  the  quaint  pictures 
which  have  been  included  in  this  volume.     It 
has,  however,  another  and  greater  merit.     Its 
introduction  and  notes  have  evidently  been 
prepared  first  of  all  for  the  use  of  the  bovs 
and  girls  themselves  and  only  very  secondarily 
for  the  use  of  teachers.    We  observe  also  that 
the  notes  have  not  been  loaded  down  with 
convenient  phrases  of  translation.     Professor 
Carter  justly  believes  that  the  pupil  should 
work  out  the  rendering  without  such  assist- 
ance. 

Whitewash.  By  Ethel  Watts  Munford.  Illus- 
trated. Dana  "Estcs&COn  Boston.  5x7%  in.  319 
pages. 
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The  Gorham  Co. 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 

Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
mininium  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to'  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  35  ccnu  a  package 

If  unofctainatilc  ic  yquTJcwclcTi',  send  15  centi 

in  sr^mps  for  3  lairipk  pLkage  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Bmadwiy  (^  19th  Street,  New  York 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarllthine 

promptly  relieves  those  para- 
lyzing headaches  often  accom- 
panied by  neuralgic  pains,  that 
are  due  to  retention  of  uric  acid. 
The  first  dose  relieves*  Does 
not  nauseate  nor  affect  the  heart 

Pr^s^riifgd  and  emdcried  by  tk£ 
Uitdlng  /^Ayita'iifts  of  the  country. 

Ask  your  Doctor  about  it 

Fr€€  Sampk  and  &ur  kimkl^  an  the 
etirc  &/  f^h^timatitm  sent  en  request. 


McKesson  £-  robbins 

91  FIflTON  STREET    MEW  rORK 
SOLE  AGEMTS  FOn  TUl  TARTAniTUIHl  CO. 


fj^  Lead  the  W^ld   V 

dlvtrsily  of  jstjy'Ws  qn<d  tn 
qimntUy  oFpTOductLon 


NEW  WATCH 
NOVELTIES 

for 
Ladles'  Belt  Wear 

Our  art Ls  tic  productions  for 
this  season  are  unique  and 
slyiish.  Compk'te  with  belt 
chatelaine  hook  and  chain.  Our 
lidt  Hook  stnl  on  appltcatton, 
,s flowing  variuLLs  designs. 

NEW    ENGLAND    WATCH 

I  ^Uurs     New  Ynfli  tlty,  t?  A  39  MaJ.I^-n  U1115, 

(hi  lijiAu  ni  117  Wmt^i^b  A^fime. 
San  ^mni  iXr  n,  ri.iLi*.  Srrf.  J.*]*  nt|[|,finii', 


CO. 


MmJcl  21  ;   Price,  %^m%  With  Top,  fgoo. 

Electric  Vehicles 

No  compUratii  (n*^.  Turn  nn  jm  ivvtrnnd 
stcxr.  J'.kxlrii  brake,  nrnppustal  fur 
catalogue.  Many  mure  models  and 
prk»-s>  '- — — ^™ 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 

Agencies  in  att  principal  cittc5. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  CASPAR  WHITNEY*        20  Ftilly  Illustrated  voltiines 
Bound  in  Cloth,  gilt,  crown  8vo,  Gilt  tops,  $2.00  net  per  volume  (postage  15  cents) 

Previously  issued:  Just  ready: 

The  Deer  Family       the  Water-Fowl  Family 

%^^V"x*  7^^A  v°  n^i?°n  ^r'  ^^  ^  C.  SANFORD,  L.  B.  BISHOP,  and  T.  S. 

E?u6TT"id  A  J   STONE.    luS  Y^^   ^YKE.    lUustrated  by  L.  A.  Fuertes. 

trated  by  Carl  Rungius.  With  Maps  A.  B,  Frost,  and  C.  L.  Bull. 
by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

Salmon  and  Trout      ^^^s.  Pike,  Perch,  and  others 

By  DEAN   SAGE,  W.  C.  HARRIS,        By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.D.    lUustrated  by 
and  C.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Illustrated  Martin  Justice  and  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz. 

by  A.  B.  Frost  and  others. 

Upland  Game  Birds    The  Bio  Game  Fishes 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS  and  T.  S.  VAN  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

V.^^^:^n':'^^.]To.^l^l       By    CHARI^SF^  HOLDER.      Illustrated  by 
and  C  L.  Bull.  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz  and  others. 

To  be  issued  early  next  fall : 
THE  BISON,  MUSK-OX,  SHBEP  AND     OUNS,   AMMUNITION,  AND  TACKLE 
GOAT   FAMILY  COUGAR,   WILD  CAT,   WOLF,    AND 

THE  BEAR  FAMILY  FOX 

///  preparation ;  to  be  issued  within  the  next  year  and  a  half: 
Photography  for  the  Sportsman  Naturalist     Yachting,  Small  Boat  Sailing,  and  Canoeing 

The  Sporting  I>og  ^     «       .  Rowing,  Track  Athletics,  and  Swimming 

The  American  Race  Horse,  The  Running 

Horse  Lacrosse,  Lawn  Tennis,  Wrestling, 
TrotUng  and  Pacing  Racquets,  Squash,  Court  Tennis 

Riding  and  Driving  SIcaUng,  Hoclcey,  Ice  Yachting,  Coasting, 
Baseball  and  Football  and  Skate  Sailing 


THE  AUTHORS  of  the  volumes  named  include  only  men  whose  reputations  are  national  as 
authorities  on  the  sports  of  which  they  write.  Mr.  Theoi>ore  Roosevelt  opens  the  series 
with  papers  on  deer,  elk,  and  antelope,  aided  by  D.  G.  Elliot  and  A.  J.  Stone,  supplemented 
with  an  account  of  Pacific  Coast  varieties  by  T.  S.  V^an  Dyke,  who  in  other  volumes  writes 
of  the  upland  game  and  the  water-fowl  of  the  same  region ;  Euwvn  Sandys  treats  also  on 
upland  game,  L.  C.  Sanford  and  L.  B.  Bishop  of  water-fowl,  while  the  volumes  on  different 
kinds  of  fishing  are  contributed  by  such  well-known  writers  on  the  sport  as  Dean  Sagp:,  C.  H. 
Townsend,  Wm.  C.  Harris,  James  A.  Henshall,  who  contributes  the  volume  on  Bass, 
Pike,  Perch,  etc.,  and  Charles  F.  Holder,  who  describes  the  big  game  fishes. 

THE  ARTISTS  are  of  equally  high  rank,  each  as  a  specialist  in  the  illustration  of  the  subject 

treated,  including  Carl  Rungius  for  drawings  of  animals ;  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost, 

C.  L.  Bull,  and  others,  in  the  volumes  on  birds ;  A.  B.  Frost,  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz,  Martin  Justice, 

and  others  in  the  books  on  fishing ;   the  new  volume  on  the  big  game  fish  will  contain  eight 

.  plates  in  color  by  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz, 

THE  SET  will  be  at  once  the  most  adequate,  authoritative,  and  comprehensive  series  on  American 
sport  ever  issued ;  it  will  be  an  incomparably  valuable  part  of  the  library  of  every  man  who 
knows  the  delights  of  rifle,  rod,  or  gun. 

Each  bound  in  clothe  gilt^  crown  8vo^  gilt  tops^  $2.00  net  {postage  i^c.) 

For  a  fan  descriptive  circular  of  the  Library  and  a  specimen  plate  in 
colors,  witn  particulars  as  to  special  terms  to  subscribers  to  the  set,  address 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY,    Publishers 

66  Fifth  Ave^  New  York 
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Name , 


Address. 


JAHBS  CLARKE  ft  CO.,  3, 5  lb  r  W.  aat  St,  I.  T. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  by.  mail  to 


^without  cost  to  me,  a  Specimen 
^Lecture from"  Beacon  Lights 
^of  History,"  together  with 
^complete  table  of  contents, 
.description  of  bindings, 
^samples  of  illiistra- 
^tions,  and  details 
of  your  special 
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A  SELECTION  OF  SPRING  BOOKS 

An  Important  Announcement 

The  Centenary  Emerson 

This  edition  will  contain  twelve  volumes,  with  new  portraits  and  edited  by 
EDWARD  WALDO  EMERSON.  The  first  volumes  will  be  ready  in  May. 
Each,  $1.75.     For  full  particulars  and  a  descriptive  circular  apply  to  the  publishers. 


True  Bird  Stories 

By  OLIVE  THORNE  MILLER 
Thirty-four  stories  of  Mrs.  Miller's  feath- 
ered friends,  told  in  a  way  most  entertaining 
to  young  people.  With  full-page  illustrations 
and  a  colored  frontispiece  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes.    12mo,  ^1 .00  uef  (postpaid  ^1 .08). 

The  Poets  of  Transcenden- 
talism 

Edited  by  GEORGE  WILLIS  COOKE 
**  Mr.  Cooke  has  done  a  service  to  Ameri- 
can letters  in  compiling  his  interesting 
and  representadve  anthology." — Milw,  Free 
Press,  Large  crown  8vo,  $2.00  net  (postpaid 
$2.15). 


The  Flower  Beautiful 

By  CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

A  delightful  book  on  the  interior  deco- 
rative use  of  Aowers  and  one  which  will 
awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  their  use  and 
arrangement  for  beautifying  the  home.  With 
fifty-seven  illustrations.  8vo,  |2.50  net  (post- 
paid $2.66). 

William  Ellery  Channing 

By  JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK 

'*  The  best  piece  of  workmanship  in  biog- 
raphy for  many  a  day." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
With  two  photogravure  portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.75  net  (postpaid  $1.88). 


His  Daughter  First 

By  ARTHUR   SHERBURNE   HARDY 
Author  of  "  But  Yet  a  Woman."        To  be  published  May  1 3th.    Price  $liO. 


Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Pope 

Cambridge  Edition 
Edited  by  HENRY  W.  BOYNTON 
With  Portrait,  Notes,  Biographical  Sketch, 
and  Indexes.    Large  crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Young   People's   History   of 
Holland 

By  WILUAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D. 
"  Mr.  Griffis  writes  with  a  spirit  and  ani- 
mation which  can  hardly  fail  to  .arrest  the 
attention  of  any  reader." — Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, N.  K  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.50  net  (postpaid  $1.64). 


John  Percyfield 

By  C.  H.  HENDERSON 

"A  story  of  delightful  literary  quality, 
enlivening,  refreshing,  and  altogether  charm- 
ing."— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.    $1.50. 

Cap'n  Simeon's  Store 

By  GEORGE  S.  WASSON 

"  *  Cap'n  Simeon's  Store  •  has  a  tonic  vigor 
like  the  bracing  air  that  blows  from  the  salt 
water.  It  holds  the  interest  on  every  page." 
^Sylvester  Baxter.    l2mo,  $1 .50. 


t 
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American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient 

By  JOHN  W.  FOSTER 
Author  of  "  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy.** 

,  "  Mr.  Foster  tells  an  interesting,  significant,  and  remarkable  story.    It  is  a  valuable  and 
informing  hooVy— Chicago  Post.    8vo,  $3.00  net  (postpaid,  $3.20). 

HOUQHTON,   MIFFLIN  &   CO.,  Boston  and  New  York 


Answers   50%    More    Questions 

than  any  other  English  Encyclopedia 


17  Yoliuncs  I  ^^,^BIf  I  '^'P*'"  ^^ 


u^mnniiM 


Iterry  Thiir«toa  PMk»  Ph.D..  L.H.D. 

ProCeasor  in  Colombia  University 


EDITORS 

Daniel  Colt  (Hlnuui,  iX.D. 

Pres't  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876- 
19U2).  Pres't  of  Camesrie  lostituUon 

(Assisted  by  nemrly  300  Eminent  Editors  and  Contributors) 


Prank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 

Late  Professor  in  New  York  University 


We  invite  comparison  with  other  English  Encyclopaedias  and  it  will  at  once  be  recognized  as 
the  only  work  that  is 

NEW   ALL   THROUGH 

and  based  on  strictly  modem  principles.  It  is  the  only  new  Encyclopaedia  published  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  contains  concise,  yet  complete  information  on  every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge to  date. 

IT    SHOULD    BE    IN    EVERY    HOME 

because  it  is  indispensable  to  every  Business  Man,  Professional  Man,  Teacher,  Scientist,  Student, 
School  Child.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  wishes  to  keep  correctly  informed  on  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  conversation  or  are  met  with  in  one^s  reading,  will  find  The  New  Intema- 
tional  EncyclopoMlia  the  most  helpful  and  reliable  reference  work  published. 

Nau/    in  Hq.    MA^hnHc    We  of  to-day  demand  quick  and  direct  answers  to  our  ques- 

IICW    lU  IIS   iTICIUUUS    tiQjjs     This  is  attained  in  The  New  IntemaUonal  by  the 

alphabetical  arrangement  of  subjects  (instead  of  topical  grouping)  and  by  abundant  cross- 
references. 

New    in    its    PflCtS    ^^  ^^  newly  discovered  facts  and  principles  in  the  realm 
ii^fT    lu    lio    1  avio    of  Science,  Invention,  Discovery,  etc.,  are  incorporated 
in  The  New  Intematioiuil*  bringing  it  thoroughly  up-toKiate.    The  population     ^ 
and  other  statistics  of  cities  and  countries  are  the  latest  official  census  figures  of 
the  various  Governments.    The  theory  and  practical  application  of  Electricity, 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  Transmission  of  Power,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 


Over  r,000  New  Illustrations  l^i552rco'„'^te%fi?WJS3Sfyii~' 

verbal  descriotions.    The  New  Intemstlonal  includes  thousands  of  cuts  in  the  text  and 
hundreds  of  full  page  plates  in  black  and  white  and  in  colors,  excelling  those  in  any  other 
English  work. 


DODD» 
MEAD  k 
CO..  New  York 


\Uif1lin    1^A^r*1l    nf    All    Our  little-at-a-time  payment  plan  makes  the 
TTUIllU    IVCdCIl    01    All    ownership  of  this  latest  and  greatest  work 
a  simple  matter.    Those  who  purchaiie  now  will  receive  a  5pecisi  Discount. 
Do  not  put  off  but  write  at  once  for 

SAMPLE   PAGES   FREE 

Showing  type,  methods  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  specimen  plates  of 
maps,  colored  and  plain  illustrations,  names  of  contributors  and  infor- 
mation regarding 

Our  Special  Discount  and  Payment  Plan 


Dodd,Mead&Co., 

372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  send,  without 
cost  to  me,  the  sample 
pages  of  the 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

ENCraOPAEDIA 

containing    descriptions,    sample 

pages,  colored  illustrations,    maps, 

information  regarding  discount 

and  little-payment  plan  for  Outlook 

readers. 


Name 


Post-Office 


LYMAN  ABBOTT'S  NEW  BOOK 


THE  OTHER  ROOM 

Studies  of  Itntnortality 

"  Studies  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  man,  and  the  life  everlasting. 
They  are  profoundly  thoughtful ;  even  more  profoundly  spiritual" — Christian  Evangelist 

''  No  one  can  read  these  pages  without  feeling  that  the  loved  ones  who  have  left  them 
in  the  triumphs  of  faith  are  not  far  away." — Baltimore  Methodist, 

"  A  book  of  rare  consolation  and  beautiful  spirit." — Boston  Globe. 

$1.00  net  (postage  9  cents) 


British  Political 
Portraits 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

Character  sketches  of  Balfour,  Salisbury, 
Rosebery,  Chamberlain,  Morley,  Bums, 
Redmond,  and  other  English  statesmen. 

'<  A  fascinating  series  of  biographies." 

— Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 
"  Written  with  candor  and  insight  from 
intimate  personal  knowledge." 

— Neuf  York  Herald. 

$1.50  net  (postage  15  cents) 


APrairic  Winter 

BY  AN  ILLINOIS  GIRL 

"With  little  more  material  than  the 
changing  seasons,  sky,  air,  trees,  and 
birds,  she  has  made  a  prose  poem  of  her 
innate  appreciation  of  the  woriss  of  na- 
ture."—  Washington  Post^^    ,   , 

"  A  delightful  bit  of  a  book  with  human 
life  and  thought  in  it,  and  fascinating 
nature-pictures  that  will  linger  in  the 
mind  long  after  the  book  is  closed." 

— Louisville  Courier-Joumcd. 

$1.00  net  (postage  8  cents) 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BIRD  LOVER 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  D.  SCOH 

"  Will  appeal  to  men  and  women  who  love  nature  and  are  interested  in  all  the  living 
creatures  that  share  the  world  with  us." — New  York  Sun. 

"An   entertaining,  instructive,  inspiring  book,  which  will   make  its  readers  bird 
lovers." — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

"  Every  line  of  it  is  well  worth  reading,  and  possesses  a  charm  of  style  and  lucid 
manner  of  narration  that  will  commend  it  to  all  readers." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

$1.50  net  (postage  15  cents) 

¥oT  sale  at  bookshops  of  will  be  sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card  order  by  the  publishers 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Outlook 


One  Bolkr  pajTS  for  a  membership  in  The 
Waiianiaker  "Century"  Club.   A  Member- 
ship saves  you  exactly  Half  the  purchase 
price  on  a  set  of  •*  The  Century."      It  sends  you 
the  books,  complete,  in  their  specially-designed  Bookcase, 
without  further  immediate  payment     It  privileges  you  to  pay 
the  Half- Price  a  Iktie  at  a  time  —  practically  on  your  own  terms. 
It  thus  ensure*  your  ownership  of  the  work  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
MORE  PRACTICAL  USE  than  any  other  ever  published  — and  at  the  lowest 
price  at  which  i!  has  EVER  been  offered.    That's  What  OHO  dollar  Will  io  — 
If  iiwiit  wliaij  and  proniptljrl 

^Century  Dictionary  ft  Cyclopedia  ft  Adas 

h  an  encyclopedia  built  like  a  dictionary — with  each  of  its  items  in  its  own  alphabetical  place 
instead  of  hidden  in  long  chapters  under  some  general  heading,  which  was  the  old-fashioned 
way.     It  13  the  only  reference  work  that  is  really  used  daify  by  half  a  million  people  in  this 
country  alone  (and  many  of  them  were  glad  to  pay  the  twice-bigger  price  which  was  charged 
before  The  Wanamaker  Century  Club  was  organized). 

The  latest  revised  edition  is  controlled  by  us  absolutely.     It  is  unabridged  and  is 
the  only  authorized  edition  now  published  by  The  Century  Co, 

If  yon  will  mall  u  th«  covpon  la  tho  comor,  with  your  name  fej^    /  ^^r      C  uf 

and  address  written  plainly,  we  will  send  you  a  book  that  will  explain  to   ^ 

you  why  The  Century  is  different  from  any  other  work  of  reference ; 

why  nearly  every  one  who  has  found  out  what  it  really  contains  now     iF ^W^     (TimmmiiM^fo 
owns  a    set,— and  why    wc   think  you^   in  particular,   would  be       »^  ^^ 
interested.    Sending  the  coupon  does  not  bind  you  to  purchase.      ^ ^^w-  m        y __,i 


9hu 
Corner 


It  simply  gives  us  the  opportunity,  which  we  want  very 
much,  of  putting  you  in  full  possession  of  the  details 
of  what  we  feel  to  bc  the  greatest  book  opportunity     a 


ever  offered* 


J^WanamaKer 

New  TorK 


Please  send  withoot 
oott  to  me  ilhistratcd  book 
The  Century  Diction- 
ary St  Cyclopedia  &  Atlas, 
id  complete  details  of  the  hatf* 
price  offer,  etc..  etc. 


^Nsmi^ 


Addriss.,^ 


Out.  May 


The  Outlook 


IMPORTANT  APPLETON   BOOKS 


More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin 


Edited  by  FRANCIS  DARWIN 

half-tones.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  boxed, 
Letters  of  Huxley .'^^ 


Two  vols.,  500  pages  each.    Eight  photogravures  and  eight 
1,  ^.00  net.    Uniform  with  "The  Life  and 


The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat 

By  Wllliain  C.  Edgar,  Editor  of ''  The  North- 
western Miller." 

Illustrated.  Goth,  ;^1.00  net ;  postage,  10  cents 
additional. 


A  Virginia  QIri  In  the  Civil  War 

Being  the  Authentic  Experiences  of  a  Confederate  Majors 
Wife  who  followed  her  Husband  into  Camp  at  the  Out- 
break of  the  War,  and  was  in  Richmond  when  it  was 
evacuated.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lockett  Avary. 
12mo.  Cloth,  11.25  net;  postage,  12  cents  additionaL 
FiwrtA  Ediiwn, 


joth  Thousand 

Richard  Rosny 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY,  Author  of  "The  SUence  of  Dean  Maitland,**  ** The  House  of  Hidden 
Treasure,"  etc.    Frontispiece.    l2mo.    Qoth,  ^1.50. 


Horace  Qreeley 

By  WUIIam  A.  Linn,  Author  of  "The  Story 
of  the  Mormons  ";  formerly  Managing:  Editor 
New  York  Evening  Post.  (Historic  Lives 
Series.)  12mo.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  ^1.00 
net;  postage,  10  cents  additional. 


The  History  of  Puerto  Rico 

By  R.  A.  Van  Mlddeldyk.  With  an  Intro- 
ducdon  by  Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  (Ex- 
pansion of  the  Republic  Series.)  12mo.  Il- 
lustrated. Qoth,  $12S  net ;  postage,  12  cents 
additional 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


iVkgH  ctOlimg  ^att  ask  for  Mr.  Gra$U 

Save  on  Books 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  arid  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  literature  b 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  1 0-cent  stamp. 

R  a  GRANT 

23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York 


Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount. 


U 


NEW  TRUTHS  FOR  A 
NEW  AGE 


JOHN  PRBSLAND 

CoNTKNTS.— Why  was  a  New  Church  inaugurated  a  hundred  ] 
afEo?— The  Lord's  Second  Coming  an  accomplished  fa<^.— The 
Inspiration  and  Interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.— The  Tri-Uae 
God :  How  to  understand  the  Divme  Trinity  without  dividing  the 
Divine  Unity.— Man  a  Spiritual  Being  ruined  by  Sin.— How  did  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  save  Man?— The  Resurrection :  How  and  >% ben 
do  the  Dead  rise?— The  Judgment:  When.  Where,  and  How  » 
Man  Judged ?-Heaven  and  Hell.— 25  Cents. 

CaU  or  address  EBEN   SUGDEN,  New  Charch  Book 
Rooms,  3  W.  29th  St,  New  York  City.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOR 

GEMS  OF  SONG 

■V  IRA  D.  SANRKY  AMO  NUBKIIT  P,  MAIN. 

BcT.  J.  R.  HINffiL,  BhcuiM,  Pa.-."//^;v«r  nnivermi 
satisfaction.  Its  beautiful  hymns^  rich  in  words, 
sweet  in  melodies ^  are  well  cidapted  for  all  seasons 
and  occasions.  I  should  not  rvonder  if  it  became 
Tnk  Stanoaiio  or  au.  •wn»av  ••mo*«.  Hvmm  Soohs  •* 
Handsoufiy  Clotk  bound,  30e.  6y  mo//;  $2S  He  'Ml 

Copies  for  examinatioB  nailed  free. 
m  BIGLOW  A  Mill  CO^  lew  T«rk  ami  CMs^tb 


OEOROB  N.  MORANO  A  CO.,  Ltd.,  of  To-  < 
,  ronto,  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Canada  lor  ^ 
•  the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


SOME  NOTABLE  FEATURES 

of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Recreation  Number 
of  The  Outlook,  to  be   Published  June  6 

A  Sketcher's  Vaation  in  Shottery 

(First  prize  in  The  Outlook  vacation  contest) 
By  JANE    B.    REID 

Illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  author. 

The  Lure  of  the  Sea 

(Second  prize  in  The  Outlook  vacation  contest) 
By  ISAAC   O.    RANKIN 

Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  autbor. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  St  Francis 

(Third  prize  in  The  Outlook  vacation  contest) 
By  VIDA    D.    SCUDDER 

Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  author. 

The  Forest— Chap.  XH.    The  River 

By  STEWART   EDWARD   WHITE 

(Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail") 
With  pictures  by  THOiiAS  Fogarty. 

Jobn  Muir:  Explorer  and  Naturalist 

By  RAY   STANNARD    BAKER 

With  pictures  by  Ernest  L.  Blumenschein 

A  Paper  on  the  Social  Life  of  Animals 

By  WILLIAM   J.    LONG 

With  pictures  by  Joseph  M.  Gleeson  and  E.  W.  Demino 

The  Age  of  Abel 

A  Story  by  ALICE   W.    BAILEY 
THE   OUTLOOK    COMPANY,   287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


PACKARD  ^t::; 

A        COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

Those    who    seek    a    Thorough 
school    rather    than    a   "cheap" 
school  can  make  no  mistake  in 
selecting  the  Packard  School, 

■     FourtK    Ave.    s^nd   23d   St. 

I                       Phone  101-18. 

^Call,  Write,  or  Phone  for  Catalog:ue  0. 

TKorougK    PrepMratloi\    for    Ai\y    Lii\e    of    B\islr\ett8 
DAY    AND    EVENING.       ENTER.    AT    ANY    TIMS 

FRENCH— GERMAN— SPANISH 

Spoken,  Taught,  ami  Maatered  Tkrongh  Our 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 


The  Rosenthal  ComniOD  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Lntsiistiy 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  5.  Rosenthal     • 

No  longer  unnecessary  memorizing  of  verbs,  declensions,  or  rules.  Yon  hear  the  eacaci 
pronunciation  of  each  word  and  phrase  thousands  of  times,  if  you  like.  It  requires  but  a  few 
minutes'  practice  several  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  con- 
versational French,  Qernian,  ok  Spanish.  College  professors  all  over  this  and  other  coon- 
tries,  and  the  press  generally,  endorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of  teaching  Ungiia0e& 
Send /or  Ustimonudt^  bookUt^  andUUtr  tellirif  «tif  ^mi 
this  20ih  century  scientific  marvel.    A  Postal  wm  dc, 

HrrERNAnONAL  college  of  languages,  9  Fark  Row,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Term 

J\ily  8tK-7 
A\ig\iat  15tK 

Greatly  Enlarged.    Address 

SECRETARY,  University  Heigfats,  New  York  City. 


The  Deaf  Can  Hear 

•*  with  their  eyes  »*  throuffh  our  origrinal  and  successful  method  of 
Expression  Readlns.  It  is  simple,  natural,  rapid.  Instruction 
personally,  or  by  mail  Tusin^  our  lesson  sheets  and  DhotoKraphs 
of  the  expressions).  Defective  speech  cured.  For  full  informa- 
tion apply  to  Lillie  Eginton  Warren.  PrincipaL 
WARREN  SCHOOL  OP  ARTICUUTION  AND.EXPRESSiON  READINO 
l24E.28thSt.,  N.Y.        Branches 


Mrs.  Gabrielle  Harrison  de  Jarnette's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
In  New  York  City  at  330  West  End  Ave. 

T^5  Pratt  Teachers'  Ai:ency  ^^nSJ^^i^r 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schoob.and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mffr. 


American  and  Foreiirn  Teachers   Afcency.     Supplies 
Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families  with    Professors.  Teachc 
Tutors,  and  Governesses  resident  or  visiting, 


ix    Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families  with    Professors.  Teachers^ 
*dent  or  visiting,  American  or  Foreign. 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON 

23  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


Parents  aided  in 
choice  of  schools. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Large  recreation  grounds.  .  _. 

Riverside  Drive.  8Sth  and  86th  Sts..  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


rew"Y^lu^°*lKS*^~°<  ^ 


NEW  YORK  S^sr*    , 

SCHOOL  OF  gSTSJr^tJriurr^ 

JOURNALISM  B^saysf^sj^rK-r^Vmr 


St.  Martha's  Industrial  School 

BRONXVILLE.  N.  T.-Under  the  cai«  of  the  SISTERS  OF 
ST.  JOSEPH  OF  NAZARETH  (Episcopal). 


CONNECTICUT 


Black  Hall 
School  for  Boys 

28TH  Y6AR 

Certificate  admits  to  Amherst  Brown,  Williams,  and 
other  colleges.  Bv  a  system  of  individual  instructkMi, 
with  recitations  in  small  classes,  each  boy  has  the 
special  care  and  drill  he  needs  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest developed  by  class  room  work.  Practical  ph^ 
sical  training;  new  gymnasium;  large  athletic  field, 
running  traoc,  etc    Terms,  $500.    Send  for  ctrcular. 


CHARLE5  a. 


BARTLBTT»  PrindiMl 
Hall,  Coooectlciit 


The  Faonie  A.  Smith  ^^SS^SSSIot 


One  and  two  year 


SttUl^griMtSI., 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


f'-J<i 


College 


I  A  ic-hooL  for  tfMA  Bod  ycmnt;  wouien  locjLttxl  on  n  bea.uljfUl 

ifutituiloftfl  for  wMeh  W^jiltin^cii  it  famed.     ]:<iii'al{]f  of 

in  If.  KlcvTinay  ftJimLftli^d  rwmn.    lErnspd  luoni*?  life,   CallP«ie  j 
I  i>hj^<*1.Mi,      PrrpBratoTT,    Ofttflcat*  and  t'ollrfiiB  C'cjurif* 
I  U  iiEiif\  Art^  ElCK.ution.  I>ritLi  f^X^A  yeflr.  Forc-At^cttR  imIc^trM, 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNScncuT,  Brookfield  Center. 


IT  IS  A  BOY'S 


SALVATION 


-.   tnxninflr  in  the  amenitiet   and   r 

of  home  together  with  thoae  of  the  Khool  i 


respon- 

„ „, 1  room. 

Hs  Curtis  School  (for  22  boy*)  offers  this  in  a  unique 
degree.  Founded  by  the  present  numagement  28  years  a^o.  it 
has  grown  into  a  peculiar  life  which  every  boy  under  its  roof 
shares  and  helps  to  maintain.  Well  organised  home  me  u  a 
great  developer  of  character. 

Our  book  may  reveal  many  possibiHties  of  school  Ufe  quite 
beyond  your  phuis  or  hopes. 


1600. 
ofag( 


No 


boy  taken  over 

A  separate  room  for  each  boy. 

FREOeUCK  S.  CURTIS,  Prtadptf. 


1  l^TLIv  1  l^vJIvL^  nominadqns  on  equalterms.    Prac- 


tical training  for  active  postonte. 


THEOLOGICAL 

Couraes  in  Mi^ons  and  Religious   OCiTllIN  Alv  Y 

Pedagogy.    Year  opens  Sept.  30. 19U3.         ^  ^ 


|66eTaconic  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
Lakeville,    Conn. 

Certificate  admits  P~ 
I  to  feadinff  colleges. 
I  Special  courses. 

Music,  Art,  Litera- 
Itnre.  New  Building. 

Near  beautiful  lake 
I  in  the  Berkshire 
i  Hills.  Golf,  tennis, 
I  basket-ball,  boating. 

MlM  UUAN  DIXON.  A.B.  (Wtlkstay  ai^  Brya  Mawr) 


THE  WEANTINAUG  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

NEW  M II.FOBD.  LITCHFIELD  CO,.  CONN.    Prepa- 
ration  for  business  and  College.    Rev.  F.  B.  Draper.  Head  Master 

1  New   Buildings.    Modem  equipment.    Refers   by    permission  to 

l'  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black.  Patroness  of  logleside. 


Hillside,  Norwalk,  ConnecUoat 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls 

Thorough  instruction.  Small  classes, 
leading  colleges.     Aim:   personal 
pupil  in  all  that  makes  for  character 


\ca.  Certificate  admits  .to,several 
development  of  the  individual 
and  scholarship. 


Miss  Butts's  School  for  Girls 

NORWICH.  CONN.    The  next  year  wiU  begin  Thursday.  Sept.  24. 1903. 


C6ifNScncuT,  Wallingford,  2S  Academy  St. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

OoUeffe  prei»»r»«or7  and  speolal  oourses 

Address  Miss  SARA  S.  PHELPS  KELSEY. 


CONNECTICUT 


OXUJOOd 

School 


For    Girls 
Old  Lyme,  Cofttu 

College  preparatofy  and  elective 
courws.  Unusual  sldv^int^s  in 
Music   and    Langtiage*.     Gymwa- 

hium,,  ajid  all  outdkjor  aports, 
Tlie  ^'Annejt"  tor  airb  MMdsT  four- 

tpf*n  15  in  cafe  of  trained  nuraew    For 

e^italii^riu^  address 

MRS,  RICHARD  SILL  QRISWOLD,  Prtm;!^ 


CoNMBCTicuT,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls  £;«^',J^• 

lege  for  women.  Regubir  and  Special  courses.  Music,  Art.  Lan- 
guages. Particularly  attractive  home  and  social  life.  For  circular 
of  full  information  address.  A.  H.  Campbxll,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Harvard  School  (loitafy) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  A  Classical  and  English  Boardhig 
School.  GRENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M.,  Head  Maater.  Ref. 
Hon.  Wm.  P.  Fryk.  Pres.  Pra  Ttm^art,  U.  S.  Senate. 


CALIFORNIA.  LOS  ANGELES 

GIRLS' COLLEQI  ATE  SCHOOL(CM.de  ROMS) 

Perfect  climate,  beautiful  home,  thorough  school.  Certificate 
admito  to  Smith  College.  Wellesley  College.  SUnford  University. 
Reopens  September  24.  -..--.  -»  . 


PHnci««'»{f.17».VSr»"^N^*- 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


0£Fers  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  applied  electricity, 
complete  in  one  year.  Students  taught  the  actual  C9nstructlon  of 
electrical  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  and  tramed  for  good 


in  one  year, 

instruments.  U7iu»iiiui>,  uivi.ui »,«:»«..,  auu  u«i>j«m  >ui  i 

positions.    Opens  September  28.    Send/or  CaiaUgtu  to 

LTd.  BLISS.  Pres't.  Sudon  G.  Washington.  D. 


C. 


DupOnt    Seminary    R^Went  and  day  school  for  jrirU 
'^  ^     and    young    ladies.     Exceptional 

advantages  of  location;  beautiful  building;  large  and  well  lighted 
rooms ;  cultured  home  life.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Expenses  moderate.  For  catalogue  address 
Th«  PaiNaPAU  1760  Q  St..  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  for  Girls  Ij^^ 

ley  Road  and  20th  St..  Washington.D.C.   Mlle.L.M.BouuGNY.] 


FRANCE 


Blois^  France  vai2^"1[rTSaisc 


TOUNO  LADIES'  SEMINABT 

Comfortable  Home.    \jug^t,  gsq-den.    Careful  education.    Conrsei 
by  Universjtjr  ^rofess^r^  *-"-  JHireF^chi|09ent.  .Ket> 


ire  French  accent.   Ref< 
Academy,  Directrioe. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


HOME  ^^f^^t 

^^T^ff  Tr\^^  mentary  and  coDege  courses 
by  cemB^omdtmct  in  29 
subjects,  JtM^T^tng  Pedagogy,  Political  Economy, 
History,  Sociology,  Latin,  Spanish,  English,  Geol- 
ogy, 2Mlogy,  Botany,  Library  Science,  etc  Instruc- 
tion is  personaL  Credit  b  granted  for  college 
courses  successfully  completed.  Work  may  b^:in 
at  any  time.  For  circular  address 
THE  UmVfcRMIY  (ff  CHICAGO  (l>if,E),CaiicagO,  PL 


^isntcUi^ 


PBLMArrS  SYSTEH, 


4  r«iiji^  m 


Il4i  ■  ■J'f'f'idtT*  IkvCKtrv  I 
>  l^^i^i     '  MfmftTu  rr'iJjiiiPtL.  . , ._-„— 

tfliffV  «Mml  fMW,  «M.     K«qilir«i  onlf  ■  f»if  iblaulw*  «Af  j;  d>r  *Bd  ti 

•to  «rB^i*  *  rbJkS  ^«  *wl*^  it-    Tk^ftst  1 4  ^t  Li«>fMtTi. 

-ruK  nct^MAM  m:bi»ol  or  If  i:ii«ttT  TKAimso 


ISTOP  FORGETTING! 

You  CAn  ky  taking  the  DlcStsoQ 
Method  bv  M&ll 

it»f  frttflaj  pp»«tlf«i   1)7  ^iTtng'  T10U  All  ^J'trt, 
\  ff-^i-jf  mrrmorr  for  iiAJiit>»,  fket*.  and  d«- 

I  «|]|,  imiHop*  <!i.fi(«1t^  tm  iMwht  11114  wwri^ 
I  ttrBfim  ■'«Brfalri1l«a.  IVntatially  ronitiir^t^ 
tjy  I'tm/    H^'fiiiT  Ifickf><'r),  of  Itvo  Chlcmifo  I 

Aijiajt.ifjiim  t  onscnfttofjf  &iiij  rutturulij  I 

w.  ree  -./n,   i«w(''/ur/uiii.  ■ 

"TtlEDlCl&KON  ^HOOLOI^  MEMORY, 
7H»  Tti*  AaditoTlTimt  Chlc&go. 


KENILWORTH  HALL 

Board  ins  School  for  Girls  In  Kenll  worth 

\  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago.    Deliirhtful  home,  thorough  instruc- 

lion.    For  Cataloeue  address 

Mrs.  MARY  KEYES  BABCOCK,  Kcnilworth. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MaMachiuettH,  Boston,  97  Huntinjcton  Avenue 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

.I.-.1  /I'^ta.bhshed  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs,  Mary  Hemenway.) 

Vy  >1I  begin  Its  fifteenth  year  September  22.  YK\h.    Number  of  students 

'""'ted.  Miss  AMY  MORRIS  HOMANS.  Director 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Hnntinirton  Avenne.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY.  Principal. 


T^i«/'«^{l^'iS*^^C?  "^^^?'^K»«STON.-Traln- 
f  .k  c '.  ^*^"/'»*  Jf  »•  Nnrsei*.-A  Brraded  course  under  direction 
A  the  ^'^ters  of  .St .  Margaret.  F  or  particulars  as  to  terms  of  admis- 
sion address  SISTER  CAROLINE.  Children's  HosSul? BwtoS. 


£.meTson  College 

^""  of  Oratory 

ae  iMjpm  aeteol  oT  Otmtorr,  Uamatrnt 
A  rt  fclKj  ta  AMWrtca.  ltalmstod». 
top  ta  tte  «adart  a  knowledge  of  kas  ovm 
wamrntmexgnmiotk,  whether  asacTM- 
^g^tfciain  <caaiuiei|attet.    A  Iwastt- 

GndMlBsaia  mtm^d,  to  teacft  Otatory 
rkytal^atftareTBlMtar'-    "^ — ' — 

"^SfeiSH5appl/fi 

■BXBT  LAWKEXCS  ••imiWICK. 


Miss  Weeks  &  Miss  Lrougee's 

Selecrt  ScJiool  For  Yountf  I.  ■dias 

2S2  MARLBOROUGH  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ptis.    Scraor  tacahr  ia  the  hacnacn. 


jiber  ol  cwef  ally  cbosca  pa- 
Opens  Oct.  1st.    "      ' 


MASSAorrscTTS,  Bosioe.  Room  29.  Pierce  BUff ..  Co|>lcr  Sq. 

School  of  English  Speech  and  Expression 

>nal  cpoiaes.  ElocatBca. 
c  work.  SmniBer  sesBioa 
Wakx  Laughtosc.  Frit 


MRS.  PHUJIP  S.  8TONK.  90  Ml.  Tenon  SIrecC. 
Boston,  will  reccrre  into  her  fauailjr  as  boarders  one  or  tv? 
younff  lEirls  «1)o  are  attending  sdwok  m  Boston.  References. 
Rt.  Rev.  Wilfiam  LawrcDoe,  dTD..  Boston:  Prof.  F.  W.  Chandier. 
Mass.  Institute  Technology.  Boston :  Prof.  David  P.  Todd.  Amhem. 
^lass. :  Aosten  G.  Fox.  £m)..  45  West  33d  St..  N.  V.  Ckr. 


Hiss  Annie  Coolid«:e  Rnsf  s  Btiebel-SclioQl 
Kindenpirten  Normal  Classes 


Tmo 


Address  M^  RUST, 


.-, ,       ana 

ost-sradnate 


post-sradnate 
Idnderaartcn  principles.  I2th  year.  Catalgcae. 
UST,  811  B4M4MMB  Street,  BoatonTMSaiu 


Lasell  Seminary 

AUB17RKDAI.E,  MASS. 
A  school  of  the  first  class  for  young  women.  Gives  tboroocb 
traininii^  in  a  liberal  arts  course  planned  wholly  for  yonxig 
women  adding^  its  specialty  of  Household  Economics.  Boston 
Masters  in  Music  and  Art.  Annex  department  of  bouebold 
practice  a  decided  soooess.  For  catalogue  address 
O.  O.  BBAGDON,  F 


BRADFOR^D 
ACADEMY* 


MlaLanmA.  Knott,A.  K.^Piin.  l««th 
paratory  andfeneml  qourMaTwo. 


crrada 
logue 


oilc.Art  ttacfca.   One  hour  fktn 
"0fTlewt,addl«i   WrmUm4  kmktmj, 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Cambridge.  Ma«s.  20th  vear.  Courte.  8  years.  Classes  Kmited 
to  15.  No  subordinate  teachers;  pupils  continuouslr  under  head 
teacher  in  each  department  exceptional  facilities  f  or  H ttins 
for  Harvard.    Illustrated  catalogue. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

An  Undenominat&>nal  School  of  Thcolo^ 

ANNOUNCBMBNT  FOR  1903-04  NOW  RBAOY 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


-— -  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

QkTHE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 


, .preparation  lor  medical  scbools),  science  lor 

Teachers,  and  a  course  in  General  Science.    Students  are  admitted 
*"  ^"^  to  regular  standing  by  examination  and  by  transfer   from   other 
-   Schools  or  Colle8;es.    Approved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted 
without  examinations.    New  and  enlarged  equipment  in  all  depart- 
ments.   The  cauloffue  and  special  circulars  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
"•       tion  to  the  Secretary ,  J.  L.  Love,  16  University  Hall^  Cambridge, 


University  Hall.  Cambridge 
N.  S.  SHALfek.  Dean, 


■'T 


H£    I^B    SCHOOL 

9  ChannlnK  St.,  Cambridge,  Masft. 

Miss  M.  L.  KELLY.  Principal. 


[  Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 

-r^  Williston  Seminary  ^  ^"bS^^&pte^'. 

5S  lA  Cotuge  system.    Biological.  Physical,  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 

r      ^  Gymnasium  and  athletic  grounds.    Catalogue  free. 

'^*  '*  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 


Massachusetts.  Greenfield. 

PROSPEa  HILL  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

36th  year.  Graduate,  elective,  and  college  prepara- 
tory courses.  Golf,  tennis,  and  basket  ball.  Ulus. 
catalog.    Miss  Caroune  K.  Clark.  M.A.,  Prin. 

r.AT¥BEMCB  ACADEMY,  Groton,  Mass. 

Endowed,  limited  school  for  boys  over  ten.    Founded  1793.    Fits 
for  aU  coUeges.  scientific  and  technical  sclwoU.    1430    No  ex tras. 
^'or  year  book  address  H.  H.  BINGHAM,  Pnnapal. 


SCHOOL  ciKLS 


Healthfully  located.    Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill 

{"nrk.      E^tiautiful    grounds    devoted    to    out- 

dvMir  sports.    Golf ,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball.  Field 

Hoskcv.    i'ertificate  admits  to  Smith,  \assar. 

Welliralcy  Wells,  and  Mt.  Holyoke.   Each 

ptHijI  a  subject  ol  personal  care,  influence, 

And  in»  I  ruction.    For  catalogue  address 

Mn.  e.  P.  UNDERHILL,  M.A.,  PrlociHl 

I<owell,  Mass, 


^WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

I9ATICK,  MASS.   A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Cata^ 
logue  sent  on  application. 

Miss  CON  ANT  and  Miss  BIGELOW,  Principals 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

NEWTON,  MASS. 
6  miles  from  Boston.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

GEORGE  F.  JEWETT.  A.B.  (Harvard),  Principal. 


WHEATON   SEMINARY 

NortonrMass^    (HealthtuHy  lo 


for.  Youns  Women 

ed  within  30  miles  of  tk>stc 


ton.) 


6^h  year  begins  Sept.  16. 1903.  Endowed  college  preparatory,  with 
advanced  courses  for  high  sdiool  graduates  and  others.  Art  and 
music.  Experienced  teachers.  Native  French  and  German.  New 
brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instructor :  tennis,  basket-ball,  field- 
hockey,  golf.  Steam  and  electricity.  Catalogue  and  views  on  appli* 
cation  to  the  President,  Rev.  SAxVIUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M.,  D.D. 


In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Miss  Hairs  School  for  Girls 

Plttifleld,MaM«c]iiiMtts.   Milt  MIRAH.  HAIL,  Prind^al 


Massachusetts.  Quincy. 

QVINCY    MANSION 

florae  school  for  girls  and  ^oung  women 
dress 


SCHOOL 


■««.  .«.  »...»  ».—  young  women.    For  information  ad- 
HoRACB  Mann  Willard,  Sc.D.    P.  O.  Wollaston. 


Tbe  MacDuffie  School* 

FOR  GIRI^S  Sprlnfcfleld,  Mass. 

Offers  to  parents  the  advantages  of  a  good  private  school  in  all  the 
studies  of  a  girPs  education.  Athletic  grounds,  gymnasium.  lUus- 
tratea  catalogue  F. 

At.  and  Mrs.  JOHN  MaoPUFFIi: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WABAN  SCHOOL  ^r^!** 

Sttminer  Camp  in  Maine 


WINDSOR    HALL    SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.    Send  for  circular. 
Anna  M.  Goodnow,  A.B.,  Principal,  Waban,  Mass. 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

A  Soliool  for  Bo7s.  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  school,  send  for  circular  and 
handsome  booklet  of  views  of  picturesque  and  historic  surroundings. 
Dr.  O.  B.  WHITE.  PrincipaL 


cMoM^rd  Seminary 

■  ■  A    i  For  Qlrls  and  Youns  Ladles.  %r 

m   1  Acade 

-A^i   I.    oial  C 

^i^^^^a^    DeT« 

^^^^^^^m  the 
^^^^^^^^^H  insk( 


Academicp  Oollege  Praparstory  <uid  Sp«> 
oial  Oonrses.  Emoient  corps  of  teachexa. 
Development  of  the  individnsl  papil 
'  promoted  br  homelike  atmosphere  of 
._ie  school  life.  Large  endowmenU 
make  low  terms  possible :  9X0  to  9«Ql 
-  SARAH  B.  I.AU6HTON,  Priadpa^ 
'  W«si  ]tiMB«wat«v^  Mass* 


Massachusetts.  West  Newton. 

The  Allen  School    'p'„'U''"t«SS.; '^frcJSu;^ 

home,  mental  stimulus  of  a  live  school.  Boys  and  girls  in  separate 
families.  New  building  with  gymnasium  and  swimming  tank. 
CaUlogue.  Address  Head  Master. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY  .,th  t... 

Invites  correspondence  of  parents  cencemlng  the  cdocatlon  ef  their 
bojs  and  girls.  Badowment  places  oar  naasnal  eqalpmcnt  within 
tbe  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  meaas. 

Rev.  WM.  R.  NEWBALL,  Piinclpal,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


MISS      KIMBALL'S     SCHOOL 

Pnr  nirla  Woodlaad  Ave.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

rwr  viirid.  1 8th  year.  Prepares  for  any  college.  General 
course.  Special  advantiees  in  Music  and  Elocution.  Gymnasium. 
Out-of-door  sports.  Delightful  excursions.  Permanent  home  and 
care  for  motherless  girls. 


MICHIGAN 


HOMdOPATHIC    MEDICAL    COLLEGE 

of  the  University  of  NlcKlgan 

Men  and  women  admitted  on  equal  terms.    Fees  and  cott  of  living 
very  low.     For  announcement  and  particulars  address 

R.  S.  COPELAND,  M.D..  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 


^H^Vpur200>page  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Summer- 
^^^^  ing  '*  sent  Free  to  any  address .  Enclose  bets,  to  pay  postage. 
The  Lewis  School  for  Stammekkks.  28  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


TA 


ER 


Michigan.  Detroit,  Elmwood  Av. 

Detroit   University   School  S^fSa^MiSSi 

Training  School  for  Boys.     Finely  equipped  Boarding  Department. 
Modem  gymnasium,  large  athletic  held.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
colleges.    For  calendar,  address  Secretary.  D.  U.  S..  28  Elmwood  Av. 
Frbubkick  L.  Bliss.  Principal. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNAIR.  President. 
Regular  Summer  term  opens  June  8.    For  Ye^r  Book  giving  Kst 
of  graduates  and  their  occupations  apply  to  President  or  Secretary, 
Houghton.  Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 


YOUR  BOY'S  EDUCATION  S/^VUt 

with  other  advantages.    No  school  has  the  invigorating  climate  of 


Shattuck.    Boys  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  in  ideaT school  by 
themselves.    Address  SHATTUCK  SCHOOL.  Faribault.  Minn. 


GRAHAM   HALL  SCHoni    pqR  QIRL5 


iULBMA  A.  Ruble 
Iarrib  F.  '^ 


Mir 


MINN. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  ^s 

We  do  not  attempt  to  advertJBe  all  of  the  particuhr  advantages  ot 
this  school.    If  you  wish  to  learn  of  them  aeod  for  catalogue. 
Address  i^^y.  i^rin  Webster.  M.A.,  Rector,  Plymoath,  N.H. 


New  Hampshirb,  West  Lebanon,  on  the  Connecticat  (three 
miles  from  Dartmouth  College). 

New  Hampshife  Militaiy  Academy 

Next  session  wul  open  September  15.  190S.    Summer  camp.    Oar 
five  books  are  mailed/r«#.    Address  Superintendent. 


NEW  JERSEY 


K£NX   PI.AC£   HCHOOI.  for  Girls 

^rmiTT,  XFW  JF.HSET  f Near  New  VorkCily) 


An  incorporated  sdiool  which  strives  to  give  girls  the  best  traming 
for  body,  mind,  and  character.    Graduates  in  Wellesley,  Vassar, 

~  niih,  and  Bryn  Mawr.    Certificate  rights.    '^•'♦— J-^ -»- 

New  Gymnasium.    All  sports.    YearBookand 


Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

Kf  —  f j.._i     All  sports.    Year  Book  and  views  on  appli< 

An.  SARAH  WOODMAN  PAUL,  ftinc 
W.  Mabie.  LL.D..  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 


Hamilton  ^ 


Mrs. 


Extensive  grounds, 

J pli9ation. 

inapal. 


HOPE   FARM 


BEROBN  CO.. 

uught  and  cared  i_.. 

of  parents.    Best  of  referenc 
CoLLiNcwooD.    Address,  unl 


SCHOOL  5»r*lftu?'""o? 


\j\^».  N.  J«— A  limited  number  of  young  children 
ired  tor,  either  by  texm  or  during  absence  or  illness 

ices  given  and  required.    Mrs.  L.  D. 

itU  May  15th,  738  West  End  Ave..  N. Y. 


New  Jereejr*  Brld^oton  .,       or-j  j  t^i.- 

IVY  HALL  SCHOOL  for  Girls  "kZJ^'^'t'tiSr 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Basket- Bali,  Tennis. 
* •      Sarah  BbdbllMacopnald,  A.B.  \  prindnaU 
Janb  Corwin  Finn.  A.B.  S  mncipais. 


New  Jersey  Military  Academy 


KRKBHOLD.  N.  J.     _,^ , 

inilUltngs ;  pleasant  grounds.    Modem  I 

.-.i...__j TModer-' 


teachers;  well  equipped 
provements ;  new  manual- 


NH IV  J  ERSE  Y-MonicUUr./ourUtn  miUt/rom  Una  York 

Clovertide  School  for  Girls 

Early  application  necetaary. 
Addreas  MISS  B.  TIMLOW. 

NEW  YORK 


Miss  Knox^s  School 

FOR  QIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

In  new  and  beautiful  buildings.  Ideal  loca- 
tion— 450  feet  above  the  Hudson,  with  river 
views — 50  minutes  from  New  York.  Cele- 
brated products  of  Briarclifif  farms  used  ex- 
clusively. Water  from  artesian  wells.  College 
preparatory  and  special  courses.  Faculty  of 
specialists.  Tennis  and  squash  courts,  golf 
links,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Rooms  with  or 
without  private  oaths.    Present  address 

mSS  MARY  AUCB  KlfOX,  PeUuun  Manor,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


The  Weils  Scliool:  For  Girls 


A.B..  Principal,  Aurora-on-Cayuga.  N.  Y. 


Aurora,  Caynga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Wells  Colleg:e 

For  Women 

For  Catalogue,  address       The  President. 


.      ^THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL 

Jnghamton,  NT  Y,-Mr*.  Hyde  and  Dat^kUrs*  Sdnol 
...  Girls.  Special  and  regular  courses.  Preparatioa  for  CoUqee 
and  European  travel.    Address  Mrs.  JANE  GREY  HY1>£ 


for 


Fort  Edward  Coll^ate  Institotc 


For  young  women  and  girls.   46di  year, 
illustrated  catalogue,  addri 


September  22d.    Kor 
JOS.  B.  KINO,  D.O..  Pros.,  Port  Edward.  New  Yorfc 


MISS  BENNEH'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  QIRLS 

IRTINOTON-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y.   40min.  from  N.  Y. 
Faculty  of  thirteen  specialists.   Thirteenth  year  begins  October,  I90&. 


Nbw  Yokk.    Mount  Vernon.    25  minutes  from  N.  Y.  Cjty. 


The  Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls.  Beautiful  suburban  home  with  all  the  advant 
the  Metropolis.  Thorough  instruction  in  music,  languages,  i 
Certificate  received  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  auid  other  colleges. 


II  the  advantages  ok 

;es.  and  an. 


Nyack 

Military 

Academy 


nVacKON  HUDSON.  N.Y. 
29mihMfi«m  New  York  City. 

A"  Sbl-^t  Miutary 
Boarding  School  foe 
Boys. 

Address 

The  SUPEEIKTEKDSKT. 


CAMP   FOR   BOVS 

July  1st  to  September  1st. 
Send  for  Special  Qrcuiar. 


New  York,  Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Education  is  oqotlr. 

Rockland  Stelitary  Academy.      '•^S.'* 

Our  school  is  a  typical  New  EngUnd  Academy  conducted  by  New 
England  teachers  on  New  York  sou,  under  the  military  systcufc. 
Develops  bodily  vigor  and  backbone ;  trains  the  mind :  builds  dier 
sctcr.  44th year.  Summercamp.  EtmkrE.  Frkwch.A.M.. 


For*  C^lr'lj 

?^Hh  year.  Una  hour  frtini  H^w  York  VMj. 
Com  modioli 8  haJiaini^v.  Modaro  oquipmeDl, 
Acadt^niio  iiud  roQegfi  prepttfatory  eoufftflfc 
(.'prUilc^iie  admits  lo  k'udlu^  colleirei*,  *5pt?*  * 
citil  courseii  Ui  timfiieunJ  art.  Fufl^  equl&- 
ped  gyiTiiiJi^iuiTi.  Illu^triiUd  iJUjiiQ^Qei^ 
CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal* 
Ol»lnifig-Df»-HLrdaor»,  N*Y» 


Nrw  York,  Ossining-oo-Hodaon. 

DR.    HOLBROOK'S    SCHOOL    ggf^ 

Tenn*  «700.    Fall  tcnn  bctins  September  Mth.  1903. 


PUTNAM   HALL  SCHOOL    v«      

gGS?tT4e*^SK!?  }  POUOHKEEPSie,  NTY, 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


Become  a  Nurse 

No  occupation  open  to  women  can  compare 
*  with  that  of  the  trained  nurse.  It  is  elevatmg, 
enjoyable  work— graduates  earning  $15  to  J30 
a  week.     We  teach  this  profession  by  mail. 

For  attractive  booklet  giving  full  details 
with  valuable  suggestions,  address 

CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOI.  OF  NURSING, 

228  Main  St..  Jam«atown-oa»Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


^ 


NEW  YORK 


LYNDON  HALL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

VaMar  Preparation  a  specialty 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK.  A.M.,  PnndpeL 

Rye  Seminary  P„7'^';J[-^.^ 

Mrs.  S.'J.  LIFE,    The  Misses  STOWE. 

OHIO 

International  Correspondence  School  of 
PROPHECY  and  BIBLE  STUDY 

CANAL  DOTKB,  OH^O.-Lessons  from  the  greatest  inter- 
preters and  teachers  of  the  world.    Stamp  for  particulars. 


Ohio  Military  Institute  S^R 

Ideal  school  and  home.     Improvement  in  health  and  vigor 
specially  marked.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Rev.  John  Huffh  Ely,  A.M.,  Recent. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Lenox  Place.  Avondale. 

The  H*  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Home  and  Day  School.  Limited  in  numbers.  Preparatory  and 
advanced  Cfjurses.  Special  advantages  in  Lan^ruaRes.  Literature. 
Hi-tory  and  Art.    Preparation  for  Foreign  travel.    Address 

Mn.  Emma  P.  Smith  Miller,  or  Miss  E.  Louise  Parky,  A.M. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  ^^^^ 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  number  of  resident 
pupils.  Fits  for  the  best  colleges.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
Art,  and  Languages.  G.  K.  Bartholomew.  Ph.D.,  Regent. 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely.  A.M.,  Principal.  Miss  M.  F.  Smith.  Associate 
Principal.  Evanswood,  Clifton.  Cincinnati. 

Ohio.  Cleveland,  1020  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

QLENDALE  COLLEQE  50TH  YEAR 

A    HOME    SCHOOL    FOR    YOUNG    WOMEN 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati.  Ideally  located.  A  happy,  healthy 
home  school.  College  preparatory  and  collegiate  courses.  Very 
attractive  terms.    Fail  term  begins  September  23.    Address 

Miss  R.  J.  DE  VORE.  Glendale,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  ACADEMY 

7lBt  year  beffins  September  23d,   1903 

Seventeen  instructors.    Thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  any 
college  or  scientific  school.    New  courses  in  Historv  and  Science. 
New  gymnasium.    Expenses  reasonable.    For  catalogue  apply  to 
John  Fisher  Peck,  Principal,  Box  F  55,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 


Ohio.  Oberlin. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Best  instruction— I/Cclures  from  Professors  of  Oberlin  College— 
Literary  and  Musical  advantages— Charges   moderate.     lOlh  year 
liegins  Sept.  23d.  1903.    For  catalogue  address 
Skcrktarv  Obeklin  Kindergarten  Association,  Drawer  H. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN 

Tbeologlcal  Seminary 

71st  year  opens  Sept.  23.    Strong  courses  with  special  advantages 
in  the  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Prof.  £.  I.  BOSWOBTH,  Dean,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Misses  Shipley's  School 

Prtparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

In  addition  to  exceptional  educational  train- 

ine^,  exerts  on  its  pupils  the  influence  of  a 

renned  home.    Year  Book  mailed  on  request. 

BaxG  BRYN  MAWR,  PA* 


EATES 

SCHOOL  ""Jr^ 

TIAININQ  THAT  CREATES  IDEALS 

Careful  parents  prefer  for 
tlieir  boys  selected  compan- 
ions, and  teachers  who  study 
their  pupils,  the  better  to 
help  them  learn.  To  be  busy 
and  happy  is  the  life  of  every 
Yeatesboy.  The  Tadd  Manual 
A  rt  S\  'sieni  cuitwaies  originalify 

f fcderitOirrfna^.  A.M.  (Birr.). " 


Pennsylvania.  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls 
Founded  1794.  Rev.  CHAS.  D.  KR EIDER.  Principal. 


Ptnnsylvania—Overbrook. 

MISS  SAYWARiyS  SCHOOL 

for  skirls,  in  charminR^  healthful  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Delightful 
home,  modem  buildinsr  recently  enbrgred.  coUe^  preparatory  and 
special  courses,  musical  department,  out-door  sports.  Develops 
character,  mmd,  and  body.  Miss  S.  J.  Saywaro.  Prin. 


THE  DARUNGTON  SEMINARY  Ktri-JiVITiJiI 

A  hieh-srrade  school  for  Voungr  Women.    Convenient  to    New 
^hjladef '"  


York, 
servatory. 

tunittes  at 

Send  for  caulr 


f^huanelphia.  and  Washington.    Courses :   Colleiriiite  Con- 
y.    Sped-'  ' ''»»1.    #210  per  year.    Superior  oppor- 

at  mod  "hool  of  Art,  June  22  to  Auk  1. 


F.  P.  BYE.  Pres. 


OF  MANY  A  MAN'S  SUCCESS  HAS 
BEEN  HIS  FIRST  PAYMENT  ON  AN 
ENDOWMENT  POLICY   IN 


IT  MAY  MARK  THE  COMMENCE 
MENT  OF  YOUR  GOOD  FORTUNE 
IF  YOU  TRY  IT.       ^^,,„^^ 

$1,000 
To  $100,000 


Write  to  day 
for  Endo  wment  Rates 
at  your  age 

rmsr 


"^*'     AMERICA. 

JOHNEDRYDEN 

Presidenl 

HOME  OFFICE 
NEWARK,  N  J. 

DeptJ9 


The    PIANOLA 

< ^^,*i^,  r    CifH  siiccccd'mg  year  is  consldtTcd  more  as  an  essential  in  the  proper 

I      equipment  of  a  Summer  Hmne. 
Of  value  wherever  there  is  a  piano,  it  is  in  the  Summer  Home 
^  -  'that  the  Pianola  ia  almost  indispensable, 

Lif  Hcre^  when  outdoor  pastimes  are  abandoned  because  of  rain  or  darkness,  each 

fw    ^         oimpany  or  house huld  is  dependent  on  its  own  resources  for  amusemenC. 
f*  Under  these  condiiions,  the  Pianola,  which  can  be  played  by  any  one,  and  19  oi- 

L^  pablc  of  giving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  as  a  linished  hand -performer,  is  a  most 

hV  notable  accessory  (or  addition)  to  the  piano. 

■  ^  Itnever  grows  tiresome,  becaj,se  music  never  doc^,  and  in  the  enormous  caralog  of 

I  9,309pieces  prepared  for  the  Pianola  anampleand  varied  program  can  always  be  found, 

I  whether  to  entertain  a  company  or  while  away  an  hour  for  a  solitary  music-lover. 

"  Appropriate  on  all  occasions,  capable  of  playing  everything  from  classic   master- 

piece to   song-accompaniment  or  two-step,  the  Pianola  robs  the  rainy  day  of  all  its  ennui  and 
easily  assumes  first  place  among  the  indoor  features  of  the  Summer  Home, 

The  Pianola  can  be  seen  and  played  at  our  exposltion-roomi  or  at  the  wareroomi  of  any  of  oar  agenti ,  and  a  person^ 
opinion  formed  by  both  the  novice  and  the  ikilled  musician  upon  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  assistance. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  and  descriptive  brochure  (Catalog  Xl  ^^U  be  sent  to  those  desiring  informaUon  by  mail  and  al 
^estions  answered  through  our  correspondence  department.  * 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  {s  $250.    May  be  purchaaed  by  monthly  payments  If  desired. 

The  Pianola's  phenomenal  suooess  has  Inspired  many  Imitators— there  is  but  one  Pjanol.a 

THE        AEOLIAN        COMPANY 

362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York.        124  East  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati 


At  Fifteen 

a  girl 's  development  should  be  most 
carefully  directed.  Nature  demands 
the  gentle  support  of  a  Ferris  Good 
Sense  Waist.  A  soft,  pliable  garment 
of  beautiful  outline,  the  influence  ot 
which  is  noticeable  in  the  graceful 
symmetry  of  the  wearer.     The 

FERRIS 

SSi  Waist 

is  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  for  all 
ages.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everj-- 
where.  Be  sure  to  get  the  i^i'fitiint, 
with  "FERRIS  GOOD  SENSE  *  in 
red   letters  sewed   on  each  waist. 

lUuitrMed  Fenii  Book  mailed  free. 

THE  FERRtS  BROS.  COHPANV, 
341  OroBdwayi  New  Yorki 


SEND    FOR.   FR.EE    SAMPLES 

of  the  fabric  (natural  and  white)  used  in 

ffielfast  /fcesb 

LINEN   UNDERWEAR 

"ThBLt  Wea.rs** 


Ideal  for  Summer — ^but  no  room 
here  for  argument ;   to  learn  all 
about  it   and   its    many  advan- 
tages  send    for   our   free    book, 
and  the  samples. 

If  yiiur  dt&Ur  iinll  mft    supply  yon    with 
Bfi/asi  Aft'skj   ttfrite  (a  m. 


>"*%**  *^  %*  *«r 
jT^  « ^  %  4  «  «  «  W^fr 

^^  ^  *r  *  «r  ^^-^Vf^ 


^1  %  *%% 

V  «   %  « 


Belfast  Mesh  Underwear  Co. 

316 Mechanic  St,,  Pough keeps ie,  N,  Y. 


The  Outlook 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts 

BKC'ArSK  ont!  of  Lhe  best  known  mimufacturers 
ofdrtfilS  goods  wants  lo  keup  his  inill  running 
during  the  dull  seiison,  he  oflfcred  us  his  most  desir- 
able materials   at   ^^i-eatly  reduced  prices^miich 
less  thiin  their   real   value ^and  we  gave  him 
a  large  ortier  for  the  newest  Summer  fabrics. 

These  goods  are  now  being  delivered  to  us 
and  we    ire  prepared  to  make  thetii  up  into 
otitis  and   skirts  Lind  pass  them  on  lo  ynu  at 
Qnr-fhini  less  i/tan  aur  re^^tiiar  prices.     Nearly 
ah  of  our  st)ies  share  in  this  sale. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  bargains  which   we  shall 
oflFer  for  the  next  few  weeks  : 

Tsllor  Suits  arid  [^  la  mine  CoAtttmefl  \n  th«  newest  Summer 
models  made  of  up*tD-'date  mat«Htt1i,  farmer  price  1 1  IK 
reduced  to  $6.67-  i-M  Suit?,  tt-ducL^d  to  fS,  ^15  Suiu  Tt^jluttid 
to  f  |ii.     ir-'^  .-'uil:!.  rpdijcnl  to  f  [^,r>7,     |..iO  Suiu  adduced  b>  fSk 

Latr5t   detl^iii  In  Trave:inf,  Walking,  and   Dr^say  Skirts, 
wUh  Jy»t  the  rli^lit  ityle  to  them,  made  of  coot,  5um 
mcr-vciffltt    mflterlalis,    iornier   price   fS.    reduced   to 
$J,34.     S^f  Skirts  Kf lured  tn  f4.     #7.5' i  Skirtii  reiluLt/iJ  to 

f  V     510  Skirt*  r*AliiLi:«t  lu  ^i^ul .     i\l  -^kirts  reduced  Im  J-St 

Rc4liced   prices   on   Jackets,  Walking   Suits,  Travel- 
ing Dresses,  rtc. 

All    letteri    of   inqyiry    are   Answered   by  women 
fanhjon  e>rpert9i,   who    sre    in    a    pE^sition    to  make 
many    helpful    dugK^^^^ona    in    the  wsiy  of  tityles 
or    combioiitloDa   to   iiuit  the   taste    dr   fij^ure  af 
thoBc  who  do  not  wish  to  rely  sotcly  uti   their 
own  judgmeptK 

AH  ^ipltr-.  .iiri'  u!lt'<1  wiMi  tUi'  K'ri.',itc'vt  n'f  proilipLTlcsa, 
very  oK'-'ii  nt  ilirce  %\.\\*'''  iriiir, 

kcm*rn.ibtf  lluT  >i.u  l-ikt  n..  ri^k  \ti  diui|inff 
with  U5.  Arivu.itMM.'tu  d.4«  l.iu  ■  u^  lit  Mrk:ive 
entire  ■Hiitkf.ic Hi »n  im.iv  "c  rernrnM-d  \wti\K\\^\\)( 


style*,  toiJ<'tin;r  ^vjtli  n.imnK-s  i>i  SnouMLt  ima- 
Icriab.  wilH->ti  VI  III  l''KI':i':  ]iv  ii'(.,ini  H»rtll 
A  pott^t.il  ^Aill  Mrirr.:  Ui«*ipk.     M  l*tr-x^\U\i',  nnH\^ 

IJOI 


.,  ^. ...  .,.      J    [itr-x'-.r 

lion  ih^  ciklor  nl  Mnqjltij  \o\t  »k".*ri'„  ti«  Hrw 
will  cn.ildf  iiv  1m  •i^'rui  ynm  .i  hill  ;ii»iin* 

ti-i^a-fcy;  lhL-tlM.i,r>,l  ^'n.vl^  will  lj.'  -nl} 


NATIONAL    CLOAK    &    SUIT    COMPANY 

ll'J  and   121    W*.«t  23d  Street.  New  York 


5l 


How    a    Doctor* 
r'aiscd     his     ho,hy    o 


ESKATS 


FOOD 


lyTold  in  pictttro  &  Icttciy 


Dr.  W.  R.  Franklin,  KoekfurtL  III.,  says  in  Ins  ktter  to  us: 


"  For  four  VL'nrs  KSKAV'S  FOOD  twH  bwn  a  favorite  pnf^riptum  tjf  mine,  and  nine  manLK:^  ago  wb@n,  Uibbof  was 
IxjTm  I  reiolvL'd  tofifive  ESKAV'S  F(»OI)  a  iliornugh  and  exnsiustive  test.  The  picturt;  at  S'^  montii*  tells  the  «tsnr« 
Jt  represoBts  nothing  ^bnorniiil,  but  a  perfect  ph^isical  development.    He  weighed 

At  birth,  7^4  ll».  J  ntontht,  12  Iba.  6  liiontbs,  19  Ibi.  a  montbip  22  llMp 

JUa  nn}y  fmxl  since  hts  second  week  haii  been  ESK  A  VS.  with  two  short  trifils  of  otht^r  foods  fyr  esperimental  Diu-pOKl. 
Jle  w.ts  !io  [lerfecily  wtU  1  \*ished  to  see  U  SLime  other  food  might  not  give  a§  good  resulta.  but  each  time  it  put  mm  ckal  id 

iSKA  V'S  wilhin -ki  htiura. 


Drder,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  back  to  ESK  A 
*' VVt;  have  had  two  other  children,  b 
rly  *feU,  but  alwa>^  had  a  gu 
V'S  FOOD  has  been  unifoTmi 
f  »ur  ]a&]pfti1  hnnk  for  molhtrrs  and  flll  who  hnve  die  are  oT  children, 


.         ..„_.  _,„_._„.  bottle  babieii,  carefully  fed  on  other  foods,  preparationi3,  modlfkii  milk,  eta    Thej 

did  fairly  *feU,  but  alwa>^  had  a  guod  deal  of  stomach  trout^le  and  never  thrivW s^  thiiione  has.    My  eKuerl^Qce  wit£ 
ESK  A  V^S  FOOD  hast- ^^  —  - ^^.»^. .,  j      t-- 


^ 


b^n  unifoTmiy  eJscellentJ' 
-  ru.  ..t^jpi.^.  .i..„in  for  moihtrrs  ,ind  all  who  hnve  iiic  t-in;  ui  tjn^uir^u, 
fi-oi?  on  r«H|iiej*t-wilh  jTtrveTnus  iruil  5>imules  of  ESKLAV'S  FOOJJ. 

SMITH,    KLINK   *    I'KKNCH    CO..    42Q  Arch  Rtrept,  Philutlntplibi*  P*. 


*now  TO  CASK  FOR  THE  BABF**- 


Ivefs  &  Pond  Pianos 

Our  new  catalogue,  just  ofif  the  press, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intending 
piano-buyer.  It  is  a  "  Mirror  Fashion 
Plate"  of  latest  styles  in  piano  casings. 
Our  new  creations  in  case  designs  of 
grands  and  uprights  are  most  attractive 
and  fascinating.  Exact  pictures  from 
artistic  half-tone  plates  of  our  new 
models,  **  Classique,  Colonial,  Athenian, 
Colonial  Renaissance,  and  Louis  XV.," 
will  be  found  in  our  new  catalogue. 
This  for  the  asking.  In  artistic  require- 
ments, such  as  quality  of  tone,  perfection 
of  action,  only  the  use  of  the  finest 
materials  and  labor  in  construction,  the 
Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos  cannot  be  equaled.     They  are  superlatively  fine. 

HOW*"  TO  RUY  ^here  we  have  no  dealer,  we  can  arrange  to  *ell  you  direct  from  oar 
iiv-fTT  ivy  i^^^i*  Boston  establishment.  A  full  list  of  prices  on  a  most  favorable  basis 
and  full  explanation  of  our  plan  of  furnishing  pianos  on  easy  payments  (some  of  our  plans  requiring 
monthly  payments  but  slighdy  larger  than  ordinary  rent)  and  a  personal  letter  mailed  free.  We  select 
personally  any  piano  you  may  order,  and  will  make  shipment  to  any  United  States  iwint  subject  to 
approval,  at  our  expense  for  railway  freights  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.    Write  to-day. 

IV.ER5&   POND    PIANO    CO.,    167   Boylston  Street,    Boston 


Classiqae.    Latest  Model. 


The  Outlook 


Mattress   makers   everywhere   are   paying  the   tribute   of  imitation  to  the 

Ostermoor 


mattress,  but  its  qualities  elude  them — they  can't  make  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt,  because  it  is  our  patent  and   if  we  catch  them  selling  thdr 

worthless  **cotton  pickings"  or  ** cotton  batting"  as  FELT,  we  commence  legal 
proceedings  against  them  at  once.  It's  not  FELT  if  it's  not  an  OST£RMt>0R. 
Our  name  is  on  every  genuine  mattress. 


Price*  15.  Express  Prepaid 
30  Nights'  Free  Trial 

You  can  have  an  Ostermoor  Mattress,  sleep  on  it  30  nights,  and  if  it 
is  not  better  than  any  other  mattress  you  have  ever  used — if  it  1-1  itot  all  you 
even  HOPED  far,  retiun  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  immedt. 
ately  refunded   without  question.     What  more  can  we  do  to  convince  you  ? 


OF   TH».  UsTfilMi-tOR 

t  Tett  fi  tiifket  wide,  '  A  ^  S 

e  fc'Lt  Hide,  mihm.     10,00 

S  tv^l  A  Ifirlin  wld«,   f  1    -Tfl 

4  fMi.  w  Id  t.  m  I vtk    J  5. 3  5 

All  A  rc«l  ft  |«cli««  l«(i«. 

Hade  JD  twu  pifl«i,  sod  ntflU 

Spciilil  tleek^t  »[»ec^1  prke^,< 

ITe  Pnpaj^  all  F.;r9F«««  l^iircw 


i 


Please  do  not  consider  any  Ioniser  the  purchase  of  an  out-of-date  hair  mattreiA.  N'abody  '*  wbo  i»  iinybcdr  *^  bajs  hair  n-.twKday!^.  A 
hair  mattress  is  a  tick  stuffed  with  animal  hair  often  swarming  with  disease  germ^  {%  gtrtj  lutncy  and  ti^cdi  conftUnt  renovation  at  great 
expense.  Each  Ostermoor  mattress  is  built— not  stuffed.  Hand-laid  sheets  of  snowy  whit? ne s^,  each  tbe  full  sixe,  arc  {rTiretuJ  ly  cniii<i>re?iscel 
into  the  tick.  The  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  is  purity  itself ,  germ-free  and  vetmlti-prc^or  iMcrm^mt  maiireasei  ^anntfi  set  lumpy; 
never  need  renewing ;  an  occasional  sun-bath  is  ail  tney  require.    The  tick  can  be  lak^ji  oJf  lud  waihed  ivheuci-cr  called 

Send  for  Our  Handsome  96-Pa^e  Book  Free  (c«^>>) 

■whether  you  want  a  mattress  or  not  There  is  no  other  mattress  as  good  as  the  ** Ostermoor,"  and  we  want  you 
to  know  why — we  challenge  comparison.  Our  book,  *»  The  Test  of  Time,"  gives  testimonials  from  such  men  as 
Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur  and  George  H.  Daniels,  whom  you  must  believe — even  if  you  think  we  exaggerate.  It  illus- 
trates the  various  uses  to  which  the  Patent  Elastic  Felt  is  put — Pillows,  Window  Seat  Cushions,  Boat  Cushions  and 
Church  Cushions,  etc. 

Cut  along  this  line.     Or,  just  writ*  your  name  and  address  on  a  ^stal—we  will  understand. 


Date. 

Ostermoor  &  Co., 

I20  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York: 
Please  send  me  your  free  book, 
•*The  Test  of  Time,"  without  obligation 
in  any  way  on  my  part. 


MAIL  THIS  TO.DA  Y 
To-morroiu   never  comes 


Name 

Address 

State. 


IF  IT  ISN'T  AN  EASTMAN,   IT  ISN*T  A   KODAK. 


TTicre  arc  no  stained  fingers  in  the  Kodak 
way  of  picture  making. 


The  Kodak 

Correspondence 

School 

helps  the  amateur 

make  technically  perfect  and  artis- 
tic photographs.  Explains  all  the. 
little  difficulties — there  are  no  big 
ones.  Individual  criticism  is  given 
to  the  work  of  each  pupil.  Tuition, 
free  to  all  owners  of  Kodak  and 
Brownie  Cameras  upon  payment 
of  one  dollar  for  text  books. 

drcu/aryret  at  any  dtater^i^  or  by  mail. 


tiu  tUaUr^St  or  by  maU, 


Kodak  Catalegu9s,   \ 
Kodak  Babp  Book,     i 

Kodak  PortfoUo,  containinf  40  ^rise  winninz  pictures, 
ten  cent  St  at  tht  dtater's,  or  by  ntaii. 


^  KODAK 


Simplicity 

is  not  confined  to  the 
camera.  Every  step  in 
daylight,  and  as  plain  as 
daylight,  by  the  Kodak 
System. 

Anyone  can   do   the 
developing,  now  that  the 

Kodak 

Developing 

Machine 

has  abolished  the  dark- 
room. Better  results  than 
the  old  way,  too. 

Kodaks.  $5.00.  $75.00 

Bro^^nle  Cameras, 
$1.00,  $2.00 

K«dak  DeTelopinc  Machines* 
$2.00  to  $10.00 

Eastman   Kodak  Co. 
rochester.  n.  y. 


The  Greatest 

Photo^&phic 

Year  Book 

Free 


As  the  Premo  is  recognized  as  the 
best  of  all  camems^  so  is  the  Premo 
Book  recognized  as  the  authority  on  the 
best  things  photographic .    It  practically  de- 
scribes and  accurately  illustrates  all  the  requi- 
sites to  successful  photography  including  The 

PREMO 

3  n,:ime  Itiat  coir8?rs  a  series  of  cam  eras,  io  wide  in  thELr  ran^;  so  complete  in 

thtrir  uidmiiiiial  tjquipment^  as  io  practically  solve  every  problem  of  the  photoirra- 

phtr's  :irt.      Made  in  all  styles  and  sizt-'S.       KHiigtiifj  in  price  from  $2  50  to  $350. 

Ask  ynnr  de^ilef  for  the  Premo  Bnok^  or  send  your  name  and  secare  it  h^c  by  maij 

DEPARTMENT   G,    ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO,.  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 


The  Outlook 


Used  by  owners  of  valuable  Plate 
for  more  than  a  quarter  oentury. 

^UECTPtQ 

IT  saver  PoUsb   ^ 

Silicon 

IN  FORM  OP 

Powder*  it  is  famous  around  the  world, 
15  ots.  postpaid  (stamps).  Gkocers  and 
dmggbtB.    Trial  qaantity  for  the  a«kiiig. 

Silver  So8lP»  made  by  an  expert,  for 
washing  and  polishing  Silver  and  Glaos. 
It  is  pronounced  perfect.  16  eta.  poefr- 
paid  (stampa).    At  grocers  and  droggista. 

^Polishing  Cloth  and  always  ready 
polisher  for  Table,  Toilet,  Silver  and 
Jewelry.     10  eta.  each,  8  for  86  eta.  poa^iaid 
)  (Btampa).  ' 

PloLte     CleeLtiing    Ca.binet.--Aii 

Oak  Oase,  7  in.  z  4  in.,  containing 
Powder,  Soap,  Imported  Plate  BrusE 
and  Chamois — compartment  for  each. 
Bentf  to  any  address  in  the  U.  8.,  txpttm 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  T6  tta.  in 
stamps  or  postal  order. 

Hm  Electro  Silicon  Ca,  80  Cliff  St,  New  Yock. 


Hires 

Rootbeer 

giifes 

Vitality 

Vigor 

Vim 


The  Outlook 


KEEP    OUT   THE    SUN 

LET   IN    THE   AIR 

Vudor  Porch  Shades  m^ke  your  home  lUa  dc!i 
and  enjoyabk  on  tlit:  liijtte?kt  days— add  pr^tt.. ,....;, 
n-nothtr  Jdoniii  to  your  hnu'se— the  cooJiest  and  nius-t 
comfotta.btp  nf  .ilt  in  fiummi.'f— ideal  fur  eTiEertaimng^ 
perfect  fMr  pl^-isure,  Kasy  tn  mise  or  iowern  Made  in 
apiittc  colors  to  hiir mortize  witli  your  decuration«k. 
Very  inex[>cnssve ;  most  eci^nomical. 

Vudor  Lawn   P:itfi lions  an?  atrong,  ditnble«  cozy  ; 
Inclose  iS  SQ.  It.    ^i%  sidtf»(«itiipped  with  Vudor  ah-idea 
each  oi  irt^hicU  Din  be  raised  or  lowifrL'd  as  dtr^iiniti 
Wriic  hiT  bfji.iklct,  *'  .SEi-ir»'  oi  iSvmUjrt.'"     It's  free. 
HOUGH    SHADE    CORFORATIDN 


Everyone  Loves  The  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


l^n 


Th*  Phanngraph  is  disrmj^otshfd  horn  othei 
tilking  mJtchinfs  by  its  absolute  iretdom  Jrom  scralching 
and  putt,  njiiutil  lores  of  m urate  or  voice. 

The  RhoDograph  is  infinittlv  sup^or. 

The  Phonograph  is  sold  in  5,000  5tof«.  CiU  ai 
the  nci«st  df^Lcr's  jnd  hejr  the  modem  Phonograph 
with  the  new  iLifi-son  MauUtd  Rtcords  and  the  /J>u? 
Reproducer.       ^honnqra^hm  irnm  irom  *q  sicc.oa 

NATtONAL    PHONOGRAPH  CO..  Or«n««.  R  J, 

I    nWWItOflk,  »\  rjumf^,  •■4      .-»(,  tu'->    IfM  *jtoTh  A'c     SAN  FS  *M«.IVJO,  9Jl 


Cecilian 

THE  raRfECTHAHO  PLAYER 


1 1  \i  u  bL'lieviid  that  tlie  CeciHan 
was  a  more  jierfect  piano  player 
ihan  any  other*  ihat  its  rendering 
of  any  musical  selection  was  mttri* 
ij^pressirc^  man  a  rf  is  tit  ihan  that  a/ 
any  tMer,  theti  the  Cecilian  is  the 
one  you  would  wish  to  buy,  isn't  it? 
\Vu  bijHcve  that  we  can  pruve  these 
facts  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  and 
we  will  a|>[jreciiite  an  opportunity  of 
presenting;  ihe  e\identL'  to  you.  The 
t  t  eiUan  costs  $250,00  ;  monthly  pay- 
nunts  if  desired.     Address 

FARRAND  ORGAN  CO.,  Dept.  G. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


THE 


flOMOE 

'  PORCELAIN 

REFRI6EKAI0RSJ 

SOLD  BY  MAIL 
DIRECT. 


From  Factory  to  You 

The  MONROE  is  a  high-grade  refrigerator  for  family  use.  Unlike, 
and  better  than  others,  its  food  compartments  are  molded,  single  pieces 
of  solid  white  porcelain  ware — without  joint  or  seam — strictly  sanitar)^ 

An  order  will  bring  the  MONROE  at  once  to  your  nearest  railway 
station,  freight  paid.  You  can  hav^e  the  satisfaction  of  examining  and 
proving  it  in  your  home.  If  after  a  reasonable  time  it  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  write  us  and  we  will  take  it  back  and  refund  your  money. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  a  MONROE  is  to  order  it  direct  from  us. 
We  hav^  no  agents-      Write  for  Catalogue  *'  H/'      It  is  free. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co^ 


New  York  Office,  42  Corttandt  St- 


Lockl&ndp   Ohio 


NO   POISON 

Has  ever  been  found 
in  the  enamel  of 

Agate  Nickd-Steel  Ware 

The  Blue  Label  proves  it.  Sold  by  leadincr 
House-furnishing  and  Department  Stores  everywhere. 
If  subs' itutes  are  o&ered  write  us*     Send  for  Booklet* 

LALANCE  &  GROSJEAN  MFG.  CO. 

MH'W    YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


^ 


arafflB^^ 


HOUSEHOLD  LACQUER 


FOR  FLOORS  «^^**«  ^^^ 

FOR  FURNITURE 

roR  WOODWORK 

that  has  been  scraeched.tiecQiTie 
lusireless  or  otrierivise  shows 
\\%Jt  marlis  of  age  and  wear. 
AnybQdy  can  apply  it.  Dries  over 
nigtit  %vith  a  permanent  hiqh  lustre 
and  exquisite  ricliness  of  color. 
In  convenient  tans  rrom  one  gallon 
10  liair  p  nl  in  Rtctt  RedRosewooil. 
Moss  Creen  Light  Oak  Oark  Oak, 
(Mahogany^Walnur  Cherr/&  Clear. 
You  can  get  LatquBret  s^i  any 
good  store  that  hanrtlRS  Paints 
and  Varnishes.  Ask  your  Dealer, 

Dun  INTERESTiNO  BOOK 

The  Daihty Decorator  ' 

<;ivr%  MAN*  *  \f  mi  \\  oc*istjo'^**  ion  ho  Mr  oicoivikTiaN 

'  liiTi  I  Misv  I  icQi  cifi  I  s  OiMwi«ic#  Booh  ' 

WI4L  tlELtt^MI  f«I   CH^IQ1lt%. 

^fUV   enrp  Off  ntCClVT  OF  STAMP, 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORkS^ 

':Hrrv,GO       *ir/-N'>OPK      lONOOW. 


mt- 


American    Success   Abroad 

MHorii!  yqpeJCA6Hiif  HMniPATOPCKATQ  PocoifioKaro  ITpaBHTexbOTSft 
QOJiBsyioTCH  nwnyimMM  ManuiHaiui  cHCTemi    dom-^peiav! 

TnUBSlatioii  of  above  facsimile  of  report  on  trade  conditioQS  Ift 
RusiU  wiittea  oo  a  Smith  Preaier  Typewriter : 

••  Many  of  the  officers  of 
the  IMPERIAL  Riiasian 
Qoverament  uae  the 
Smith  Premier  IVpe- 
writer/* 

Alert  Russians  study  Ameri- 
can methods.  After  exhaustive 
and  critical  examinations  their 
Government  adopted  the  great 

Success, 
The   Smith   Premier  Typewriter 


CZAR  NICHOUiS. 

••  The  ^^merican  InVa^iion  **  has  become  the  most  absorbing  commercial  qaesdon  in 
Europe.     The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  leads  the  invaders  in.  every  commercial  conquett. 

^ AMBRICAW  Success  BOOKLBT  MAILSO  FABB  OW  BBQUB8T. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 


ii.i?:nrri 


A  PLAIN  BUSINESS  TALK 
ABOUT  THE  BEST  TYPEWBITER  IN  THE  WOULD 

In  order  to  make  a  typewriter  that  can  be  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  other  high-class  machines,  without  cutting  the  price, 
it  stands  to  reason  we  must  make  one  that  has  points  of  merit 
that  make  it  better  than  any  other. 

That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  Fox  Typewriter.  It  is  a 
basket  type  machine,  with  ball-bearing  carriage,  two  oz.  key 
tension  (instead  of  4  or  6),  half  inch  key  dip,  aluminum  finger 
levers  with  individual  tension,  adjustable  type  bars  (insuring 
perfect  aUgnment  even  after  years  of  service),  line  lock,  auto- 

»matic  line  spacer,  and  automatic  rib- 
I     bon  movement.    It  is  the  easiest  to 
operate,  most  durable,  has  highest 
^    speed,  and  combines  all  the  desirable 
I     features  of  the  standard  machines, 
'     with  decided  improvements. 
We  can  demonstrate  its  superior- 
ity over  any  other  typewriter  to 
any  business  man  who  will  make  a 
careful  examination  and  test. 

We  are  making  a  special  proposition  to  Clergymen,  Lawyers* 

Medical  Men,  and  Bankers,  which  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

A  Fox  Typewriter  will  be  sent  to  any  responsible  firm  or 

person  in  the  market  for  a  typewriter,  on  ten  dayf  trial  free^ 

and  no  obligation  to  purchase  will  be  incurred. 

One  Michigan  manufacturer  recently  replaced  30  well-known 
typewriters  with  Fox  machines— because  we  proved  to  him 
that  the  Fox  was  the  best  he  could  bay.  Send  for  new  1903 
Catalc^;ue. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd. 

670  N.  Front  St..  Oraad  Itepid*.  MIcb. 


TO 

SAVE  A 
MOTIO: 


TO 

SAVE  A 
SECOND 


J>etumore  labor  6avin^  devices  ^ 
such  as  —7  Back  Spacer  Release 
for  ruled  lincsv  and  Just  if  ier  aavc/ 
seconds-   mmufes  — -  houra 


v%' 


Love  that  endures 

With  ttcif    AS  ro\jri,d  «.«  ic  tha  moor^ 
Drums  or\trve  fc6&H!  *iHK  ry^  »oorv. 


"Silver  puate  that  wears." 


1847  Rogers  Bros.  # 


TUlCTim.tKllJlMPt»  ' 

HAKANO 
CUMtANTttD  ef 


*  Silver  Plate  that  Wean  **— eoM  by  leadlag  dcakft.    Catalof  ne  Mi  aeH  free  ^  tkc  aaken.    latenattoaal  Silver  U..  iNcridefl.  Coaa. 


The  Gorham  Co. 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  25  cents  a  package 

If  unobtainable  at  your  jewelers*,  send  25  cents 

in  stamps  for  a  sample  package  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Broadway  ^  19th  Street,  New  York 


the  Impro^em^tit  In  apeed  aud 
eata  that  eotneii  when  nil  auto- 
mobile   parti    are   lubricated    wltb 

Dixon's 

Automobile 
Graphites 

OoT  KocAjut  J  /'  A  Toot /or  Didn't  firaphitey** 
dMKTlbfrs  trie  UHs  of  UUon'i  No.  bU  FlaJi* 
Grmphlt«,  I>liori's  liotor-Ch&tn  Comimuiid., 
IHxon'i  C^tmpUto  C'np  GrHfln^  lukxQn'i 
Gr&phJtolfn,  Mid  Dtxon'ii  Flpe-JolnC  roea- 
poimd.     Sold  bj-  dealen^  The  6ooikl  it  Fra^ 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.J, 
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\^  UtXELTt 

Pittsburgb. 
nTMIft-BAUMAH 

Piti«>burgh. 


I'lUsburgh. 


FABHBITOGK 


Pitubursh. 
I  Cincinnati. 


IXIAXTXO 
BftASUT 


VHKUr 
•OUTBERH 


Chicago. 


BED  8EAL     ( 
■OUTHEBTT    / 

JOHW  T.  LBlTa  *  BEOS  00 

Philaucipiiia. 

«»^  CercUnd. 

Salrm.  Mast. 

BufTa^n. 

Louisville. 


OOBHSLL 

jumruu&i 


m 


DWELLING  house  in  the  city 
of  Ehzabeth,  N.  J.,  built  one 
hundred    years    ago,   has   always 

been  painted  with  Pure  White  Lead  and 

Linseed  Oil — nothing  else. 

There  is  not  a  crack,  blister,  blemish 

or  imperfection  of  any  kind  in  the  paint. 

Makers  of  mixtures,  beat  this  record  if 

you  can  ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.      Those  in 

margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by  "  old 

Dutch  process.'* 


If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD 


There  is  a 

Guarantee  of  25  years 

behind  every 

MS.  BOSS 
Watch  Case 


It's  the  only  gold  filled  case  that  has  proved  its  wearing 
quality  by  test  of  time.   Made,  sold  and  worn  since  1853* 
Rememter  this  when  buying  a  watch,  and  insist  oa 
having  a  Boss  case  with  the  Keystone  trade>mark — 
Stamped  inside. 

Send  for  booklet. 

THE  KETSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COIPAIV, 


gASlC^    TO    ROW 
.  to-day 


( 

ha 

;at 


AB80LVTCLY    SAFE 

Prtce 
IS  foot  boat  crated 


$29.00 


HULLIN'S  GALVANIZED 
lEEL    PLEASURE    BOATS 


Made  of  steel.  Practically  indestructible.  Air  chamber  each 
end.  Cannot  sink.  Cannot  leak.  Require  no  caulking*  Ideal 
boat  for  family  use,  summer  resorts,  parks.  Guaranteed* 
W.   H.   MULLINS.  449  Depot   St..  Sal«n\«  O. 
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i!!^  HAYNES-APPERSON 

Is  the  ON1.Y  irasolene  aatomobile  th»t  ran  the 
contest  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  back  wttk* 
oat  repairs  or  a^Jiutiiiei&ts  of  anj  kind. 


It  is  the  only  machine  that  has  won  every  Endurance  Con* 
test  held  in  America  and  every  contest  or  race  ever  entered. 

17  "~°.^:(r,d*:r';  Stock  IW^^ 

The  machme^^oM  buy  is  ttie  kind  that  makes  this 

Absolutely  Unequalled  Record 

Our  catalogue  gives  the  records  complete.    Send  for  it  and 
ask  for  the  **  Little  Book,"  too. 

Inquirers  are  urged  to  visit  our  factory,  where  every  detmll  of  . 
Haynes-Apperson  superiority  can  be  seen  an<)  fully  understood.        ^ 

HAYNES^PPERSON  CO.,    -    -     Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.S.#I. 

Th0  oltlest  maker »  o/ motor  eart  in  Amtrica, 
Braoch  Store,  381-385  Wabash  ATenoe,  Chlcafo. 

Eastern  Representatives,  Brooklyn  Automobile  Co.,  1*39-41.43  Pulfebtf 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..and  66  West  43d  St..  New  York..  National  Auto- 
mobile  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Frandsca. 


**  In  all  the  land,  range  up,  range  down, 
Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet  ?" 

THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 

There  may  be  someVvhere  on  the  earth 
a  more  delightful  region  than  that  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  but  if  there  is,  it  has 
not  been  discovered.  It  is  as  fine  as  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  2,000  picturesque 
Islands  scattered  along  the  twenty-five 
miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
in  the  world.  You  can  find  out  a  great 
deal  regarding  it  in  No.  10  of  the 
"  Four-Track  Series,"  "  The  Thousand 
Islands,"  issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamp  by  (ieorge  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


BAFEmr    HAMMErR. 
_.  AUTTO^TATIC 

Revih^vbis 


ABSOUITEUf 
SAFE 


DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


$ 


4.50 


Of  your  dealer  or 
sent  to  any  address 
cash  with  order 


IT  HITS  THE  MARK  AT  30  YARDS 

{ 

•BND  rOR  FREE  C/^TAIXDOUe 

r/ER  JOHNSON.  FITCHBURG.  MASS.  US  A 


SEND  THREE  CENTS  FOR  CATAUKiUE  T 

160  pages,  fully  illustrated,  describing 
everything  for  explorers,  campers, 
prospectors,  fishermen,  and  canoeists. 
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Your  Measure 

Kone  bnt  tklUed  and  experienced  workmen  ever  find 
employment  in  our  enttlng  room.  Outtin«  from  meas* 
nremenu  taken  by  the  euetomer  ia  neceeearily  more 
dlffloalt  and  particular  work  than  If  we  hod  measured  yon 
ouraelres.  But  long  experience  has  made  our  work 
wonderfully  accurate. 

We  guarantee  Fit»  Materials,  Style 
and  Workmanship.  Our  prices  are 
absolutely  lowest  for  reliaole,  satis- 
factory taUoring. 

Our  Oatalogue  for  Spring  and  Summer  containa 
•amplea  of  the  season's  latest  fabrics  in  large  variety 
from  which  to  select.  It  also  illustrates  the  prevailing 
styles  of  garments,  quotes  prices,  and  gires  full  instmo- 
tlons  for  measuring. 

Send  for  Catalogue  YF  Today 

A  postal  request  will  bring  it.  Ton  save  30  to  SO  per 
cent  over  regular  tailors'  prices  and  take  no  chance  in 
ordering  your  clothing  from  us.    We  take  back  all  un- 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
Our  reputation  Protects  you. 


satisfactory  garments,  refund  your  money  in  full  and 
pay  express  charses  both  wavs.   Your  r  '       .  -  -  •  - 

at  the  expense  of  your  best  interests. 


four  procrastination  is 
Write  today. 


BccAttsc  of  thcb  coAstraelloo 

President 
Suspenders 

CiTC  most 
Comloct  6r  Service 
Qumrantccd 
'AUbccakBuudesoo^ 
'President"  on  bockle  meAni 
'Cannot  rast*'  50c.  and  $1.00 
Any  shop  or  hf  mail  prepaid 
The  C.  A.  Edgarton  Af  g.Co. 
Box2264«  Shirley   AUm 
Send  60.  Itor  Oatnlogno 


BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO.  ""^ 


Mdk. 


anywhere  "  On  Approynl."  aIlowfa«  furoitan  In 
ne  nve  days  to  be  returned  at  our,  expense  and^mooey 
1  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  and  all  you  expected. 


Ship  an 

your  home ' 

refunded  if        _  , 

We  Prepay  Freight  to  all  pointo  east  oC^the  Miaaiaaliyi 
River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line,  allowing  tragfat  that  tor 
toward  points  beyond. 

No.  «6«3-**BUliop"  Chair,  will  tone  your  Pasxjob  or 
Library.    Artistic,  and  substan- 


tial, of  ffenerous  size. 


very 


comfortaole.    Has  Turkish  seat, 
padded  arms  and  back,  beauUfuUy 

UPHOLSTBRBD  tO  VOUT  OrdOT.  iu 

Verona    Velour,    Mohair    Plush 
or  Tapestry. 

Our  Price  fa,  C 'in  00 
Reiait  value,  $35 JOO.  W^^^^ 
Rocker  to  match.  P%QOl 


No*  18^7-  Quiirt**T<Hl 

)sli  H  igh^  hAad  lor  an»ii«t 
VI'} vd.  lined,  t jen eOi.  |S ito  . 
widili,  24  in.  Fnnidi  B«'*l 
pktL"  Tnirror.  40  in*  *  tijta. 
An      iitiufiLdb     MEMCBW 

Oar  Price,  to  you  firect 

only  w^'^^*^^ 

RetmiU/er  %4f>J0O. 

Our  Biff  CataJoff.  ahowte 
1200  pieceapf  mcMTade  ffi»> 
niture,  la  Frec^wnte  lor  It. 

Bishop  Pnmlture  Company  CA^^RASi;.^.™ 
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Odorless  Garbage 

Otit  of  sight  a  flit  sate  irom  diiitsirlKioce,  if  put  in 
W  Itt'a  Corni  gAto  d  C«  n.  T  ighl  H  tti  ng  lid  kwps 
odors  in,  dag^  nut,  Vhti  stmnRi^^iit  can  made.  The  (ytti'y 
neat,  thoruujifhly  sanitary  and  durablt;  n^eptack  for 
garbage.  *  let  Witt's;  imitations  are  worth  tea*.  See 
that  "  Wilts  CumjtfFited  C^n"'  h  stamped  in  tli©  lid. 

Soli  oy  nome  lomlihiBf  tod  bird  wire  4i$.\tn, 
THE  WITT  CORNICe  CO  .        Dtpt  0,        CJNCmNATI,  0. 


Stafforrs$21i!!Desk 


f''jiii?^he<i    EoliiSfti    p*> 

uft     paarli    «a4l    wrlllaf    hwd^ 

>  <i. -utile  dtek  lop.  ituMtildcd 

li  stik-i,    aiiiotiTAiic    JfKks.    i? 

'It'pal  bJink  driwcr*^  k-tEer 

file,  6  all   Wiiind  file  boxes, 

-uiTtJIy    drawer.    ha«t    «*rr 

rmiti,  certltr  dr^iAtr,  dncu- 

iDcnl  filit.  mM  IMh  «ln»f# 

-Ibhtfd.    4Hln.lonKp  3<H(L 
^^  nje,  H  m.  hitfh.  «*"■  trt  "*•? 

\sk  h>r  Giulagi  wiUi  faci 
,  lory  pnr» : 
ijffice  Furniture,  Nu,9. 
HoijAc  Furniture,  Nu,  h). 
E.  n,  STAFFORD  &  BkOS,.  1*20  Viii  0iir«ii  Str««t,  CHICAGO 


FREE 

To  SPOB.TSMEN 
anii   CAMPE.B.S 

A  iirTutlcal  l^Vpa^c  volume,  contain- 
iiijf  'JW  1 1 Sa^rrn tionfl,  cmnriSckly  rovrr- 
mg  tile,  suh^tct  nf  aim  pi  n^  out  fr<ini 
stiirt  to  finish;;  eduitustivcly  Cf^Vf^tirtfir 
every  sidi-c*  t*  as  its  iinnie  iitn^t^ica. 
The  iTiii^t  uft-Ndiiti;  work  irvef  iiu^ilished.  Thiji  lifjf^k  is 
Buld  tnr  $1.00.  but  is  F»EE  TO  YOU  on  recciii.t  f,i 
10c,  t*iiinor  stainpst  to  covtJ  mailiiiff  Pnly»  Writ*  tor 
It  tc^day.    DspArtiDeflt  6. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  furnitune  Mfg.  Co, 


II  III" III  ui  lirh-L 


1 11^  FlnetlilBrC-'  HbmIcLh  2It  niiidc  ut 
■  irvial,  finzabF[hB.ii,  Retiai^^litc.  Hm- 

l^ir. ,  lii.]  ■■■II'  r  -tyit:,.  '^  rl  ■•.!  k,  riec.iraiivie,  y^cfuL  An:hitec»^n- 
^iJt-r  tti-L-tii  vui>ct\L.j  i*j  ^atfct-j  kmdir.  Any  cup  able  brick  itnasHjn  cjio 
S.C*  thetH  wi.th  Mur  pUfl%.  Six  colon,  olf  the  ItiioK  tij. :  UmIk  Buiff. 
CritAEq ,  Pi iilr,  l^ro vm  an d  H ray,  &Giid  for Stetcb  Dook  of  ^q  d££i|f ut 
4»f  niADtC^tl  ccvslE^lf  fToni  lis  u|i. 

PHIU.  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO.  <  <*'  ^^''^  ^*  ■ 


S"cir  VnTk  City  Flliowrapin  at  vxt  West  4ad  Street 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OP  CORRCSPONDENCE 

dL'r-^   hkT.trii.:tiFkn   hv   mn.il   in    thii   folhAvi'nj;;    nitiraei    iti 


Thi: 


E;  N  O  IIH  C  £  It  IN  G 


i^trijj  tii>n  htin Iff  under  llie  supcnisioTi  af  menitjifis 
of  tiic  faculty  i>t 
%rtitour    itidtitute    of   Teclinotosy 

cnuKsi^^s  IN 

HtMUtnnry,  MiiHrn%  Mnrl  Hiiiiiiiiry  KnKl"*"^'^r- 
iUif  ;  Airliiti^tiir* ,  N»%  ii£ii(  Ion.  It*'frlif+ni- 
eintit  Miftiiitiji-!))  Hin}  r^  rHiuH'tlvi"  UribwJii^, 
Stiirt    Mrfjil     Woi'lc.    TfU'^ifrnphy    niul    T*"!!*- 

t*Jutip  ,  T*'-itll(*  MttiiufactiirJiiif-ftlwn  40  «horl 
^niclii^^i^T-lriK  Cit'UrHfift, 

i  vih*th-^ii  Re/fr^n^f  Lidrary  {tn  /a  tWumri^  $u  <j  "^  •  t 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OP    C€>RRE5PONDENCE 

it  AniKur  Is^rttnte  of  TecbiiDlofT 
Cbfu|o.  III. 


^PO 


^ 


«THE  NAME  IS  EVERyTniNG.** 

Esterbrook 


m    a   pen    Is. 
guarantee   ofj 

Jackson 
A  stub  pell, 
popular  J 
Over  150 
other  stjdesj 
every  pur] 
stationers 
Accept     no 


y^l 


laii    absolute 
Ip'lits  excelleace 

^1    XT 

No .  443. 
Increasingly 
Try  it, 
varieties  of 
to  suit 
pose.  All 
have  them, 
substitute. 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Works,aundciwN.J.       26  John  Sircci,  N.  Y. 


AIL  S  WELL 


TVIXEX 


The  Original  Successful 

Fountain   Pen 

now  Improved  with  a 

Spoon  Feeding   Device 


J    Ideal 
/FounlainPcji 


You  cannot  possibly  realize  the  incon- 
venience of  writing  with  a  dip  pen  until 
you  have  fairly  tried  a 

Waterman's  (ldSaJ)Fountain^en 


We  can  match  the  steel  pen  that  you 
regularly  use.    Enquire  at  your  desiler's. 

L.    £•    Waterman    Co. 

175  Broadway*  New  York.  N.  Y. 
12  Golden  Lane,  London 


IN  THE 

INKWELL 


Bay  State  rranklm 

A  light  Russia 
Iron  Stove  for  coal 
or  wood  Just 
the  thing  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Send  for  Circular 

BARSTOW  STOVE  CO. 


55  Pwtlaiid  St.,  Providence 


Boston 


New  York 


Water  Filters  and 
Coolers 

THE    BE5T    KINDS 


FOR  SALE   B7 


130  &  X3S  inresf  4S<1  street,  and 
IJ5    unrest   4xst    8to,    Mew  York 


The  Oudook 


IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROIUIU 

arc  Ihe  only  rollers  which  are  worth 
while  considering. 

Theg  «lmate  the  use  of  tacks.are  easy 
10  amosl  always  work  wefl  and  are  so 
Mmple.  so  wermade  and  so  duraUe  tlut 
oioi  win  la^  as  lofky  as  the  house  does. 

Ifgou  want  yov  window  shades  to 
woiKproperlg.fi%e1g.to  lookwdi  and  ahvagi 
hwi  in  shape,  be  sure  gov  ^  the  ralleps 
mn  Ihe  autograph  siffoature  of 


on  label 

WOOD  ROLURS 'TIN  ROLLERS 

^0  YEARS  SEiJJNO  DIRECT 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE   HAVE   NO 

AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  ex- 

^  n  e  nation,  guaranteeing 

^Me  delivery.     You  are 

out  nothing  if  not 

(tied.    We 

195  styles  of 

vehicles    and   65 

of  harness. 

No.  508.— Fine yictoHa  Top  Stanhope.  Price  $137. 
I  Guaranteed  aa  goud  as  sells  for  |^  more. 

'  Large  Catalogue  FREE— Send  for  it. 


Visitonaie 
always 
welcome 
at  oar 
factofj. 


f  V/' 


No.305.— QmopyTppSarrey.    Price  $127 
Guaranteed  as  Rood  as  sells  for  $50  more. 

ELKHART  CARRIAQB  A  HARNESS  MFQ.  CO. 

ELKHART,  IND. 


SAVES  HOSIERY 


NEVER  SLIPS,   TEARS 
NOR   UNFASTENS 

Every  Pair 

W«rranl«d 

The 


cusHiom 

BUttOII 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

If  your  Dvilvr  does  not  3«ll  yoti  thia 
Supporter  lie  does  not  sell  the  Ba^t 

Etrsry  Clasp  tras  thm  name    ^^K^ 
Stampod  on  the  Metal  Loop^^^ 

OEOftOE  FROST  CO.,  linkers,  fioslon,  MmM, 
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S:S^*s^  TIP  TOP  ? 


TO  PROVE 


that  Dans' **  Tm-Top  " 
Daplkator  b  tne  hoi, 
siknplest,  and  cheap- 
est device  for  **=**^"g 

100  copies  from   Pen-written    ai\cl 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  original 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  "  Duplicator"  witlMat  deposit 
OD  10  days'  trial. 

No  mechanism  to  get  oat  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no 
winter's  ink.  The  product  of  23  years'  experience  in  Duplicalcwsw 
Price  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  1,  K-50,  subject  to  tlie  trade 
discount  of  3S%  per  cent,  or  ^.00  net 


FELIX  D.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR.  CO..  Daus  Building.  HI  John  St..  New  York 


Tbe  Body's  Best  Safesaard  Against 
the  Chaofes  and  Chills 
of  Spriof  • 


Absorbent 
ftnd  Protective. 


riaxliiiuiii  of  PorosKv 
with  Minimum  of  Risk 


All  Weights  for  All  Wants. 
SPECIAL  WEIGHTS  FOR  SPRINa 

Pure  Wool  Hoslenr,  Shswis,  Shirt 

Alsoi    Wal8U»  Steamer  Ru^s,  Bath  Robes, 

Pajama  Suits,  Abdominal  Bands,  etc 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE, 

Di.  jAian  8.  w.  sTeo.'t  own  stoiu. 

NEW  YORK  I  806  Fifth  Ave..  167  Broadway. 

BROOKLYN :  604  Fulton  Street 

BOSTON  :  280.232  Boylston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA  :  1610  Chestnut  Street 

CHICAGO:  82  State  Street 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


npOl*   ll¥TCiCi'V  SoW   direct  from  the  makers  at 
M,\9W   m%\)\M\M^    •47  60and30DAT8'FR&l!: 

TRIAL  allowed  before  acceptance.     Just  drop  postal  for  c^ta- 
loffue.    Ohio  Carrlttire  Mfff.  Co.,  Stadon  129,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


f  ||[  Sick  Stomachs 


SELTZEK 


r/?\c^ 


-  Checks  nausea  and  cmmln^,  teUeves 
aching-  Meads,  cleans  and  refreshes  the 
stomach ;  has  been  sfaccessfnlly  persuading 
lazy  livers  and  sluggish  bowels  into  bealtlqr 
action  for  over  58  years.  Wamated  free 
from  oaicotic  drugs. 


At  Dragglsts,  see.  mmA  #1.  orby  mtBtoM 

THETARRANTCO.  <X^  HtwYoifc 


The 

Silent 

Circle 


is  badshed.  We  have  prepared  a  little  book 
which  furnishes  a  menu  of  bright,  entertain- 
ing, and  catchy  games  to  occupy  every  mtnute 
of  afternoon  or  eveuingr  Katnerincs  on  lawn 
or  in  parlor.    10  cents,  postpaid. 

HOM£  8PKCIALTT  CO.,  I>ept.  P 
31  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Always  Sold  in  a  Yellow  Box 

To  protect  you  against  inferior  substitutes,  the  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush  is  always  sold  in  a 
yellow  box.  Watch  for  it.  Your  dealer  must  hand  it  to  you  that  way,  or  you  have  been  deceived. 
It  is  not  the  name  tliat  cleans,  but  the  shape  of  the  brush  and  the  arrangement  and  quality  of  the 
bristles.    It  is  made  to  (and  does)  clean  between  the  teeth — the  starting  point  of  all  dental  troubles. 

There  is  a  hole  in  handle,  and  hook  to  hold  it     Soft,  mecfium,  or  stiff  bristles. 
^^  .     .  Sold  In  three  sizes.    Adult,  35c.    Youth's,  25c.    Children's,  35c 

By  mail  prepaid  or  at  all  good  dealers'.     Send  for  our  free  booklet  "  Tooth  TrmtJks.'" 

FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,  136  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 
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Cut  Tkir  Hands 


Don't  wait  until  jour 
wife  ar  servants 

BUY  A 

Yankee  Cork  Puller 

An  up  and  down  i^otion  of  Uk  hfHiidk  drnws  the  tightest  cork 
and  atilamaticJiliiv  dischari^s  it.  No  efforle  No  Irouble.  So 
broken  bits  of  cfirk  kit  in  the  buttle.  Never  slips.  L^iits  a  life- 
ti  nil;.  Faj&texi^i.  ta  i\diiho3Jd^  door-jamb  i>r  othei'  upilght  SlUi  ace. 
Cannot  get  lost.  , 

j-1sk  Mir  hardware  d^akr^  or  sent  direct ^  extras  prtpmd,  qx 

iinijKLiiT  Pi.m  Nickel  Platedt         -       $1,29 

THE  AsKJNrr.  Silver      "      -       -         J*50 

After  .0  days*  triaJ  money  cljetrful^y  refunded  if  not  pk^sed, 
THE  GILCHMSI  CO,,  U9  Lafajctte  St.,  Newark,  N,  J, 


NO  RUBBLft  3 


£n<^or^€d  fyiht  Medic inai  pmh^^ion 

and  Joutffol^  of  ^eaifh  for  in 

PURITY 

£VE:RY  PAfR  WARRANTED 

[iJKKKrmaiiJ 


Detachable  Shields  can  be  used 
without  sewing  in  the  garment*  Out 
of  Sight  Shields  especially  adapted 
for  summer  shirt-waists,  CurvettCi 
for  stout  persons.  Short  Flap  for 
use  in  thia  sleeves. 


1  Print  IRy  Own  Cards 

Circulars,  Newspaper.    Press  95.    Larger  sisei 
•18.    Money  saver.     Big  profits  printing  lor 
others.    Type-settiAff  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  fot 
catalog,  presses,  type,  paper,  &c.,  to  factory. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,   -   Merlden,  Conn. 


The  Binghamton  Combination 

Chair-Table 

Saves  buying  two  articles,  saves  space, 
and  is  very  useful.  Mission  style  of  con- 
struction. Made  of  selected  quartered  oak, 
finished  Golden  or  Antwerp  with  tine  piano 
polish,  or  weathered  oak  in  dull  finish. 
Table  top  25H  inches  square.  Substantial 
posts.  Locks  firmly  in  either  position. 
^^H^^^  Price  $A«^^t  'i'^^^^  ^^1>  ^  convenient 
^^^^^^K  ^3^  drawer  in  seat  $7.2S,  freight 

■^^^^n  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
l^^^mi  of  Tennessee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
^^^^^1     money  refunded.    Send  for  Catalog  D. 

|L    IL    HOMB  FURIflSHIIYG  COMPANY 

^         m^  Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 


"CBNTperCBNT'^ 


A  Monthly  Masaslne  presenting 
financial  (acts,  figiires,  and  information 
in  an  interesting  manner— SO  cMita  a  year. 
Three  months*  trial  subscription  10  Crate, 
stamps  or  silver.    Sample  copy  free. 


nldidl,Sdrilcr  &B8nMSi,52  BMnp^]lev\bik. 


CHURCH  SEATING.  Jw-j^-S^'CS: 

traotive  designs  are  also  durable,  eomf  ort- 
able  and  aid  to  better  listening.  Free  oata- 
logae.  Aaerku  Scbeel  Piraitorc  Coapuyt 
Salesroom.  19-28  W.  18th  Street.  New  Tock 


I 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  nxr 


Semi   five    stamps    for 
catalogue. 

TRUSCOTT    BOAT 

MFQ,  CO. 

St.  Jofteph.  Mich.,  U.S.  JU 

Agencies  in  all  prind- 
pal  cities. 
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:p 


'"■^N^  Lead  the  Vv5rld   ^Jc^j 

m  dlvferslW  of  jstyl<?s  and  ir 

^^ quantify  oF  production 


PullJ>es(^iption 

In  Dur 
and  oikr 

T^d^BooKforJ^en 

Amnion  apjfAicatiofi 


jij    ISOlDBYALLt/EWELERS 
III    I         THE  WORLD  OVER 


New  England  Wa  tell  Gomparw 

I  Fit.  tor^'  Waterbwry  Gonn, 


Colored 
Goods 


I  prefer  PEARLINE 
to  any  other  powder 
I  have  used.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  injure  col- 
ored clothes,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say 
for  most  other  wash- 
ing powders. 

Mrs.  Rev.  M.  E.  M. 


One  of  the  Millions. 


688 


The  Deeps  of  Deliverance 

By  Frederik  van  Ebden.    Trans,  by  Margaret  Robinson. 
12^    (By  mail  $1.35).    Net  $120. 
'  A  masterly  study  o£  a  woman's  nAtuTt.^^—Citveiami Leader. 


AUTHORS 
SEEKING  A 
PUBLISHER 


Manuscripts  suitable  for  issuing  in  vol- 
ume torm  required  by  established  house  ; 
liberal  terms ;  prompt,  straighnjrward 
treatment.    Address 


[  BOOKS,  141  Herald  Twenty-Third  Straet,  New  York  City 


California 

and  return 

Flnt-class  tiokets^Chicago  to  San  Frandsoo 
and  Lob  Angeles  and  return  sold  May  8  and 
daily  May  12  to  18.  Ck>rTe8pondingly  low 
rates  from  all  points.  Variable  routee,liberal 
time  limits.  The  only  double-track  railway 
between  Ghioago  and  the  Missouri  River. 

THI 

OVIRLAND 

LIMITBD 

The  most  luxurious  train  in  the  world.  Electric 
lighted  throughout.  Leaves  Chicago  S.oo p.  m. 
daily,  less  than  three  days  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Best  of  EVerpthing. 

9w  •&«  ttet  MlM  Um*  ChkMf.  laoo  ».  a.  a^  ILSOp.  m.  Mtr- 
All  asents  lell  tickets  tU  the 

Chicatfo  4  North -Western. 

Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


^^^^nfrot^'" 


CARMEL  SOAP 


AN  ABsoiimtY  nna 

Oim  OIL  SOAP 

Tan 

5iiiiez7  Ibtlf  I  and  Bafh. 


1X1  iwyu&  tf.     wmt^M^ 
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A  woman  has  used 
a  lamp  chimney  of 
mine  for  fourteen 
years. 

What  a  jolly  good 
time  she  has  had  ! 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you  the  Index 
to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you  what  num- 
ber to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through  the  Feet 

Don't    Take    Medicine,    External     Remedy 

Brings  Quiclc  Relief.     FREE  on 

Approval.     TRY  IT. 

Ws  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to  send 
us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by  return  mail 
a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  exter- 
nal cure  which  has  brought  more  comfort  into  the 
United  States  than  any  mternal  remedy  ever  made. 
If  they  give  relief,  send  us  One  Dollar;  if  not, 
donH  send  us  a  cent. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids  in 
the  blood  through  the  large  pores.  They  cure 
rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be 
evident  to  you  that  we  could n*t  afford  to  send  the 
drafts  on  approval  if  thev  didn*t  cure.  Write 
to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  F2,  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  on 
approval.  We  send  also  a  valuable  booklet  on 
Rheumatism. 


MONEY  TO  COOKS 

$7,500.00   Donated,  to  Be   Divided   Among 
Family  Cooks 

The  sum  of  17,500.00  will  be  distributed  between 
now  and  midsummer  among  family  cooks,  in  735 
prizes  ranging  from  1200.00  to  55.00. 

This  is  done  to  stimulate  better  cooking  in  the 
family  kitchen.  The  contest  is  open  to  paid  cooks 
(drop  the  name  "  hired  girl,"  call  them  cooks  if  they 
deserve  it)  or  to  the  mistress  of  the  household  if 
she  does  the  cooking.  The  rules  for  contest  are 
plain  and  simple.  Each  of  the  735  winners  of 
money  prizes  will  also  receive  an  engraved  certifi- 
c^e  of  merit  or  diploma  as  a  cook.  The  diplomas 
bear  the  big  gilt  seal  and  signature  of  the  most 
famous  food  company  in  the  world,  The  Postum 
Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  the  well 
known  makers  of  f  ostum  Coffee  and  Grape-Nuts. 
Wri-e  them  and  address  Cookery  Dept  No.  116 
for  full  particulars. 

This  remarkable  contest  among  cooks  to  win  the 
money  prizes  and  diplomas  will  give  thousands  of 
families  better  and  more  delicious  meals  as  well  as 
cleaner  kitchens  and  a  general  improvement  in  the 
culinary  department,  for  the  cooks  must  show 
marked  skill  and  betterment  in  service  to  win. 
Great  sums  of  money  devoted  to  such  enterprises 
always  result  in  putting  humanity  further  along  on 
the  road  to  civilization,  health,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  as  it  is  never  sold 
in  balk.  It  Is  bottled  when  manufactured, 
thus  passing  direct  to  the  consumer  without 
the  possibility  of  adulteration. 

Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Is  put  Up  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  and  bears 
our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schieffelin    (Si    Co.,    New    York 


ASTHMA 


TAKKN   FROM*  THE  SYSTEM. 

Nothing  remains  which  can  produn.-  an  a\- 
Uck.    \  ou  can  eat.  sleep,  and  sUnd  expo- 
sure without  shghtest  return  of  symptoms. 
Appetite  improved;    blood  enriched:  nerves  strenffthencd ;  whole 
8\-5tem  built  up  ;  health  permanently  restored ;  life  made  etiioyable. 
^      .    ^-  .    -i_  ^^   HAYES.  BuffHlo,  N.  "' 


;ook  21 A  Fr«e. 


Y. 


Mr.  C.  L.  KERN.  U  Harpe.  111.,  writes:        , 

Whenever  a  little  one  bejfins  to  compUm.  has  fever  and  becomes 
nervous  and  fretful,  a  few  doses  of  the  Strenjfth-(  »i\  cr^  Jaynes  Tonic 
Vermifuge.  \s  sure  lo  bring  it  ti^ht.  1  always  keep  it  in  the  house 
and  have  raised  quite  a  large  family  without  serious  sickness. 
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3tiaraiity  Trust  G).  of  New  York 

Htntaal  I<ire  Balldlnff,  NasMia,  Comer  Cedar  Street 
liONBON  OFFICES  33  LOMBARD  ST.«   E.  C.       60  ST.  JAMES  ST..   S.  W. 


:^la^  A«eiit8  oC  the 
sflCed  States  GoTernment 


$        Manila,  Philippine  Islands        1       I>epoBltorT  of  the  OoTemtnent  of  \ 
I  Honip  Kons.  China  >  Philippine  IsUnds.  UanUa 

ipital,  $2«000,000  Snrpliis  aad  Dadirided  Profits,  $5,369,000 

INTEREST   AI«LOWED  ON  DEPOSITS  SUBJECT  TO  CHEQUE  OR  ON  CERTIFICATE 


Acts  as  Trustee  for  Corporations,  Firms  &  Individuals;  and  as  Guardian.  Executor  &  Administrator. 

Takes  entire  charge  of  Real  and  Personal  Estates ;  carefully  selected  securities  offered  fqr  investment. 

TRAVELERS'  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE   WORLD 

COMMERCIAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED 

DRAFTS  on  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Germany.  China,  and  Philippines  BOUGHT  and  SOLD. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President.  '  ADRIAN  ISELIN,  JR..  Vice-Pitsident. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President.  HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  3d  Vice-President. 


WM.  C.  EDWARDS,  Treasurer. 
E.  C.  HEBBARD.  Secretary. 


(^eor^e  F.  Baker, 
^^eorge  S.  Bowdoin, 
/^otfust  Belmont, 
li'rederic  Cromwell, 


JOHN  GAULT,  Manai^er  Forei^  Departmeat. 
F.'C.  HARRIMAN.AssisUnt  Treasurer 
R.  C.  NEWTON,  Trust  Oflter. 
DIRECTORS: 
Walter  R.  Gillette,  R.  Somers  Hayes,  James  N.  Jarvie. 

G.  G.  Haven.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

E.  H.  Harriman,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr..  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Edwin  Hawley,  Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Harry  Payne  Whitney. 
London  Committee:  ARTHUR  J.  FRASER.  Chairman:   DONALD  C.  HALDEMAN 


Walter  G.  Oaknaa. 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 
H.  McK.  Twombly. 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbih. 


ABSOUITE 


mwMS 


15  years 

successful 

business 

without  a  loss 

Send /or  Booklet  and 

list  of  loans. 

Testimonials  furnished 

investors. 

WIUIAH  R.  CONPTON 

Macon,  Missouri 
1  WardeU  BitUdlng 


HOME  INSURANCE  CONPANT  OF  NEW  YORK 

OFFICE,  NO.  119  BROADWAY. 
Ninety-Ninth  Semi- Annual  Statement,  January,  1908 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS: 

Cash  in  Banks...  ..;. %  4r.046  49 

Speaal  Deposits  in  Trust  Companies 545.527  84 

Rial  Estate......... 1,593.892  05 

United  SUtes  Bonds 2,040.000  00 

Sute  and  City,  Bonds , 2,aW,000  00 

Railroad  Bonds 1,375.430  00 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  and  Stocks 519.000  00 

Railroad  Stocks 6,174.550  00 

BankandTrust  Co.  Stocks 456.250  00 

Bonds  and  MortiFa«:es,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate.. .  112.750  00 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of  Agents 965.872  94 

interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  January.  1903 9.315  79 


117.106.635  12 
LIABILITIES:  »i/,  «>.ow  i^ 

CashCapiul $3,000.000  00 

Reserve  Premium  Fund 5.986.873  00 

UnpaidLosses « 757.114  48 

Unpaid  Re- 1  nsurance.  and  other  claims 853.608  95 

Reserve  for  Taxes 75.000  00 

Net  Surplus 6.436.038  W 

S17.106.635  12 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders $9,436.038  69 

John  H.Washburn.  President;  Ei.bridt.b  O.  Snow.  Vice-Pres. ; 
Frkdrric  C.  Bi'svvKLL.  2d  Vice-Prcs :  Emanuel  H.  A.  Corkka. 
3d  Vice-Pres.;  Arbunah  M.  Burtis,  Secretary;  William  H. 
CmncBV,  Secretary ;  Hbnry  J.  Fbbris,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TO  INVESTORS 

A  VERY  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNin 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  is  taking  the 
Presidency  of  a  Company  which  offers  un- 
usual features  for  safe  and  highly  profitable 
investment ;  namely,  First  Mortgage,  6-per- 
cent. ,  Real  Estate  bonds,  accom(>anied  by  a 
6o-per-cent.  bonus  in  the  Company's  In- 
ferred Stock.  This  Company  takes  over 
more  than  900  acres  of  land  within  3)^  miles 
of  center  of  Denver.  Berkeley  Heights 
is  the  most  beautiful  plateau  around  this 
rapidly  growing  metropolis  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region — the  most  pros»)erous  city 
on  the  continent  to-day.  The  property  is  to 
be  immediately  developed  upon  an  extensive 
scale  as  a  residential  quarter  upon  modem 
plans,  with  reservations.  Mr.  Walker  will 
nold  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and 
personally  recommends  the  investment  as 
absolutely  safe  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
profitable.  For  further  particulars  address 
Tames  Randolph  Walker,  Secretary,  The 
Berkeley  Heights  Investment  Co.,  Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 


Six  Per  Cent. 
Guaranteed 

The  Coal  River  Coal  and  Land  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  offers  a  limited  amount  of  its  certificates 
for  sale  at  ;$50.00  per  share.  This  Company  owns 
coal  lands  which  are  leased  to  operators  who  pay 
rentals  based  on  production,  the  minimum  amoimt- 
ing  to  more  than  nine  percent,  on  the  capital  stock 
(itlOO,000).  A  Trust  Company  guarantees  at  least 
six  per  cent,  dividends  to  snareholders.  For  book- 
let and  map,  please  write 

COAL  RIVER  COAI.  *  ULND  CO. 

Citizens  National  Bank  BUg.,      -      •      Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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We  Will  Pay 
On  Your  Savings 


5 


Btiiliic«5ERtiblltllcd  ' 

UaiJer  fitw  V«rk    \ 


THK  IMnTKTKIAL  8  A  VINOS 
AND  1j<>AN  CO.  i*  ihoroygliiy  respcm- 
«ibk  iiid  has  alw-iya  lived  up  to  its  u^cc- 
mcnLs.  Our  palrtftii^imQiiy  of  ui^  most  prom^ 
ioefit  clcTEymen  and  pmf«sioDal  men  to 
the  country^  h^.rtil3^  endciraiC  our  iiiictK.>[iai» 
AcvQiiiitJi  uf  CcinHtrrvutlvci  ]tiv««- 
toFH  SoUclt^^d.  Uptin  Which  W« 
Will  Tny  S  Pvr  Ciitiil.  l*i$r  Annum 
Wiur  moQ-ey  subjitet  to  wiibdravfiil  iit  aiiv 
lime^Rnd  will  bcir  Jcamtnf^  for  every  d4V  in- 
v»Ud,  Full i'l^rtiLuiarj  sdnimfim  r^^uj^tt, 
CipJtil  And  Swfpltl*  A»c4A 

SUItO,0it  11.^.000 


INOUSTRJAL  5A VINOS  AND  tOAN  CO. 
IIJ9A  aroidwaj,  New  Y«rlE 


pottM  earOf 
ftildr««edto 
wllleiuQW 


ONE  CENT 

wra  "Hnw  If)  8Rt  ^Tfiur  rake  ^Dd  keep  U»ij)0.'^  JDid  roil 

Deposit  of  the  Gold  Coin? 


Tba  JiLffbc^t  d^Tolopnieut  of  ttie  tool  ^iisfnte  mort- 
irtMFelHfniinfl  In  OnrKfnklnji  Fund.  Fall  facts 
and  hlirbt'-^t  rt-fcrpncH 

PERKINS  A  GO. 


-        UWRillOip   KAII. 


WESTERN  LANDS 

AND   DEFAULTED    MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT    FOR   CASH 

CHAS.  E,  GIBSON,       -       131  State  St. 
Boston,  Ma^s* 


OharcomI 

ti  m  iw«etefi^  aiuf  pttftflef  ol  the 
stomach*  It  arfesi*  fermetitaticiQ^  and 
cauaci  complete  dlfcstloa,  £al  and 
drink  anytblag  you  Uk«  tn  moder- 
aUofir  Apd  use  cfiAfCQAi  daily. 
Tb«  finest  pfepaiatloQ  made  It 

mURRAY^S 
OHARCOAL    TABLETS 

FREE— One  full  si EO  2Sr,  bo^,  miJl ed 
oncij  onl]^.  upon  rcscoJipt  of  2c.  at&mp. 


yL  d,  iMHmma,  30  Mmi^m  tf« 


>,Ji.r. 


A  imi%  A  -Ar%    MrmM^M.^^  Liver  Compliiini*.  Flatulence, 


Lomnliiini*.  Hatu 

THK    TAKTAKL.1TH1NK    CO..    70    Ann   St 


N.   Y- 


EDWIN  C.MASON  &  CO. 

MNANCIAL  AGENTS 


vmM 


OF  AMERICA 
220  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Otter  the  balance  of  |1,(m)o,000  capital  stock 

at  par,  $SQ  a  share,  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Future  aUotm^nts  will  command  a  premium 

of  t0%to40%. 

The  ofter  of  such  stock  as  a  popular  !in?e&tcoent  ts 
iinique.    A^  why   we  desire   stockholders  la   every 

Buy  one  sh^e  or  mi) re  and  receive  the  lull  profit! 
Instead  of  2%  lo  4^  usually  paid  depositors,  Earnin^p 
of  New  Vork  City  Trust  Lompames  averag^id  4i%  in 

Non-S««ciAlatlv« ;  Invests  only  in  Honiies  of  mod- 
erate vaifue,  each  occupied  by  purchaser  who  pairs  part 
cash  nnd  biilanw^  with  interest,  In  monthly  msts.!- 
ntent.^  .ilDCiiUt  equal  rental  value. 

WRITE  TO.DAV  (postal  will  do)  for  booklet  "O," 
which  telb  why  this  investment  h  Mfe^nd  prafltmbk, 
a.nd  how  to  distinguish  between  invfestn>ent  and  spccur 
lalion.  Will  alio  send  valuable  and  intemes^ting  ge^neral 
Investment  information  and  a  descriptive  conipari'jon 
1)1  the  various  modern  tinanclal  systems :  Private, 
State^  and  National  EEariks,  Trust  CDmpaiiie&.  Build- 
in}*  and  Loan  Associations,  Life  Iniurajice  Societies, 
etc..  etc* 

HlBh  Claw  r«pfe»eftletiv««  ofTering  acceptable  nelei^ 
tnce^  may  obtain  r^mnJieratlvef  permaneiit  cotinecttoa. 


**THrS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY"  Sl'f'^'S 

South  Daknu  laws  kn  a  faw  dMikfs.  Write  for  Corpt^mion  law*, 
blanks,  by- Uw^,  and  lorms  ut  Fjiitji-  Lawrhne.ti,  late  Aais  t  b^c  y 
of  StaK\  H  iirrjii.  S.  Uik..  or  Hwin  K.  a?lh  lienor.  ISi  B'way.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

Used  bj  people  of  refinemem 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 


PREPARED    BY 


c/.  ¥.  ^^^^.JSJS.S-, 


Remington  Typewriter 


KEEP  a  file  of  The  Outlook.    It  is  valuable  for  reference.    A 
handsome  Binder  in   jade«reen  cloth,  with  gilt  side  stami^ 
'    wiU  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  FORTY  CENTS,  by 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoifc. 


m^ 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


For  Reasons  of  State 

This  charming  111  tic  love  slorv 
is  contained  in  a  lis -page  book 
just  issued  by  the  Lackawanna 
r^ailroad.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  more  than  17S  half- 
tone engravings,  anil  describes  the 
jittractive  summer  resorts  along 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  with 
complete  information  abotii  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  5  cents  in  stamps,  to 
c<^ver  cost  of  mailing.  Address 
T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
:New  York  City. 


summer  Tacatlon  Tonrt  for  1003 

If  you  contemplate  a  nip  hi  .itiy  of  Uk 
fiealtn  andj^leasure  res'  i  k  ui  Uw  A di run- 
clacks,  the  St.  Lawrena   I <  i\€  r ,  t hi,-  W  h i le 
Mountains,  the  Green  llMl^Mf  Vcmuuit, 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  N«  v  l  lulindCt^asl, 
or  the  Atlantic  Seash  m     md  desirt  to 
^ee  Niagara  Falls  on  ^.  ut  \'fc;iv,  s^nd  for 
a  copy  of  Vacation  T-iu-^^  a  tt^aiitUully 
illustrated  booklet  to  \w  is?.uL?d  l>y  the 
Michigan  Central,  "IIil  Makjkr.i  Falb 
Koule"  which  willbe  I  .I'lh  l^n  Ji^trihu- 
tion  about  May  1st.     IL  s^iN  LuntAiri  in- 
formation ot  value  to  tKr  sn tending  tum- 
ist,  and  may  assist  you  m  i»erI^ciJi3ii  y*'ur 
ari'angements  for  the  suitkiiier.    It  wllL  be 
sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  two 
cents  postage  by  O.  W.  Kugglua,  G.  T,  & 
T.  Am  Chicago. 


Travel 


Health  and  Pleasure 

dumvj:  the  hoi  mmtner  cin  be  hid  at  rrn^iJcr 

"in'the  mountains 

of  Orange,  Sujli^'Tin,  Ulsier  and  [teliiwarc 
L't.*u[sti<;aK  N.  Y*,  i*n  the  Ntw  Vofk^  Opvuirto 
Sl  Wtetern  Railway,  Physician*  heartijy  rec- 
Dfnmcnd  this  rejciMD  as  une  oi  great  njtuTal 
beauty  aijrf  iljisuliiifft  be»)tbiiuin«a.^,  2,tiXHect 
aboirc  tde  s^,  wkh  Pujirc  Air.  PuTe  Water. 
Kiirq  Milk.  No  Malt^w  or  Mas(^uilot!»  nnd 
Thirlliin  ttifee  Kfjur*'  fid^  IrMra  Nifw  York. 
Scud  H  cenis  Ujt  iM^ixt^  to  ih>e  tind-ersiirn^, 
or  call  and  gut  irvt  at  nSiciM  t:id»w  the 
MIM'IRKLV  ILia  ,STRArfc:D  H(XJK. 
'  >iL!  MM KR  HO M  liS,  '  ol  Jtit  Mtc*-  J i 
Ei%^e&  liAi  of  o\^r  'iiiO  Hotel*,  farm  and 
BDanlinif  Houses,  wuh  Uicir  IticatitHi,  rafia 
yf  br^ard.  fiidliti£%.  .ittr^rliiOMt,  et£; 

C  ^n  .Mav  H?/ili  and  3inh  lijictjiriii^jfi  iieket^ 
al  rt-duccd  ritcj^  ts't[L  In;  !^ldat4iS  Hmad.wiy, 
1.^54  Ilrfwi(iw.«y,  And  l'\-tn'  fiffica.  bIvjuk  an 
■  iliportuntjj-  m  p^rT^onHliy  nclectinffa  RuanmcT 
koine,  ^nd  ^[Mi  ciijoj'ing  a  day's  h^hiiiif  in 
t]|k  dtii^litliil  regik'n.  TiclteiLa  jrood  neturn- 
intf  till  tit  Monday.  June  I. 

f\  NKW  VORK  115.  14L.  1'^,  425,  UM, 
I57IJ  linvidway:  3  park  Place;  2S7  4tli  Av.^ 
m  1  fdumbui  Av. ;  B^  t:a^t  QSlh  St.'  i?5 
Wl>i  ll5tJi  Si. :  I^J  Sth  Av. :  ticket  cSicis 
t  rattkLin  and  *M  ^t    Femes, 

I  X  n  Kl  JOK LY  S  I  4  Cowrt  St. ;  «iO  Fulloa 
St. :  ^ft  liruadujiv  ;  \r^t\t  Oifice. 

J.  C.  ANHKRSnN. 
I  TL'iatrral    Pafsittigct:    A^c^rtt,  5^  Beaver  5L, 
\   Y. 


California  and  th«  OHcnt 

Increased  trade  witli  ih^  firicnt  and 
iRTondertul  commercial  ictevitit  are  190i 
features  alone  the  Pacific  Coiuit. 

Only  $Zi  Chicago  to  Snn  rriincisca, 
Los  Angeles,  and  manv  uther  tjaliiomia 
points  every  day  till  ]w\w  15,  P«il 

Via  the  Chica^jo,  Milwaukee  St  S^t.  Paul 
and  Union  Pacific  line.  Three  through 
trains  daily. 

Folder  on  request.  W.  5.  HoireH, 
General  Eastern  Agent,  3KI  tiroadway, 
New  York  City. 

The  Southerti  FiielAfi 
offers  a  variety  of  Routt^ii  to  CiiJifomla— 
by  their  new  steamer^  to  Ntw  C  irleans, 
thence  by  rail— or  by  \\^y  all  r,iil  route  3t 
from  $39.00  to  |i50.00  Kv^nlhinf  else 
can  be  learned  at  34*>  Ilryadway  or  1  Hat- 
ter y  Place. 


TRAVEL 


GO 
TO 


EUROPE 

D\3  I\JVI\9  i,„^  ^^,(>n  for  ihe 
Continent  of  Europe,  visitin?-  all  PoinU  o( 
Interest.  0*t  $225  to  *l  WlX  ir»clndm«  ail 
travchnK  expenses.    You  need  a 

VACATION 

It  may  add  years  to  your  Vi\ti  and  pleaiure  to 
your  years  by  increasiiii;  v<rur  health  und 
><»ur  bank  account.  The  full  story  is  told  in 
oui  pamphlets.    A  ix>st.il  m\\  brinjf  ihem. 

THOS.    COOK   &   SON 

261  A  1185  H'wnr*  N.  Y. 

I  Boston.     Philahri  >  hia,^  CuirActi, 

San  Fuanc  i-^t u,  Ktc. 
I  T  idinrhnl  RmUnv  .^n^  •^'eaimh'pT^ckelK 

Kvor\  where  at  Lowell  K.-.tc^. 


Travel 


"Haunts  t£c  Hunted" 

I  \  ,iTn!>-Tn*!  riFW  iJiiii'1c-hii«>k  r'ulili^h^d  l»y 
til.   liuritfordt  Ar<ii>K|niik  H.K.C^n^ 

k-s  I  f-  [liPi.;  n^.-wly  wrtTiets.     <  "oj>v  >enL  Iff 
ItJi^',  sn  '.liiiniii.    Addrt2>.a  ]>KI*T.  K> 

I  d>>     M.    HtJLUiH  IDN 
Iril^i'    ^t.l^-^l:ttr,  fiani^cir.  Me. 


Europe  i^'-L-Yr'i^'  "¥!{ 

Venice,     hlorence. 


LONDON   and  th«   CONTINENT 

jL  jL    3  '■■'^■^'  [lt:|Jwlirtid  irni,  fM      l^vr«d«in,  S^Of 
oO  iVu-lKiLkn..  Holland,  Khbe.  StHiih-   V 
(.Tu    <  ►ef ninikv.    SwirciTliiod,    I^ir.-.       ^frj/ 
f  /a  J  J  /  hfi  'lit:  h  i^ti  t      \i,\t\  K.\  c  wte^      M 1* ,  l- .  b . 
KKAI'  i.  .o  Mi.kv.Md  .S  .  HnH.kbn,  N.  Y. 


OUR    SUMMER^VACATION 
TOUR    TO    EUROPE 

Siilv  lunr  J'f  'i'^v  h.iinini'-ri  1  jne  =5tt.=tmer 
audvi'1.1-^  liilv.  ^wnii-rL;ii<l  [".in-,  xrnd  (xni- 
dffu,  ^vith  eMrd^p^in  toMT  irit.i  hnKUnd  and 
^r.itl.ind  I'r  H-  iLind  ,tnd  iVekmni-  Piao'ntd 
■,3:.efi./llv  h-r  lli"^c  clt-JTiriff  ti>  ^cv  ttit-  Ijc^I 
i1  i'L-^rli.d  iMinipc  \\\  'i\  tbiiron-h  and  rdrii- 
(..n.di-  iMiirMnri',  V1^M  idvil  T«*iir  lu  >nr- 
ttjiv.  Swi*tlrii,  itH'l  Kn*p*lii,  ■..tdin(f  fnitn 
M..'t.*u  h.me  h,  I'n  the  S  S.  MjiUh.wer  mJ 
\\u-  (.UiMnnsiMi  Line,    Nfrnd  f-nf  inncT,T.Tic-*iaml 

t,.,ri;rnhi-. VV     IM    NMSi;   A  i  IV, 

I'V  H.  .U'Ht  St.,  I'o^I'm.  Mi".*. 


i:  J ,  rn  rti*    ' <t*  '»1  Siiuinicr  Trujr.  Party  saVl^ 

I^UTii^t.  ^1^  tuirfjilt,vr.  viJ^iN  Ualv  and 
,,tl,r.'  4,,u5itTH--  nl  Hhf  C4.Rlin»;i.t.  r'.\nH-.  and 
I  i.r.d'iFi  JVmli  ■vc;l^n1i,  i^  ;i.ult1c**  .lTTi1(^^E^-•' 
.MU  I        h'Mn>l Tiri.itc-     Niu»M:-*^  llolUw.L. 


Travel  ani  Sidy  Ahead 

lUKkrlbe  care  o(  Anmfiunn  lady  and  Kthtle- 

>vlMOi4V<r  \\\'vd  ni  iufrjif"' '"^ny  V'-»rs. 

\  '•■i.r  'K'.A  '^ludvi'*  bMiM*v  "1  ant.  liutMry.  -md 
I  111  ■I'.iL't"-  '^i.rfnUM'i  iri  HiMtfcrliJid  i  l*intrr 
III  IftU-,  tnt.  in  IIiJImihJ.  u.'ini-im\  .md 
t-.ir,.  I-  .h.i,ii^  M.f  \v',U-  KclctH.-Mi  e*  ex- 
than.fcd.    Addraiw  Su-  401*  Tlic  iJiitluok. 


Europe-Orient 

Tweniy-soaiDd  Season,  Lit*- 
It^d  Parlies.  Ua^cxUcd  At^ 
raiiK'einiEnLt.  Eii^wy  dtfVii]  Itr 
ComloTt,  LeUure  i^i  Slrftt  lai^ 
i:tiE,  Tcrinfi  rduDOAble,  Addrofe 
Dr.  and  Mi-s.  H.  a  PAINTS 


liir  thj^e.  Iry  Mhtel  raSlnnil,  awl  ■ 
^  lii^]ii--tc|lio<d  ipia»icr.  einxriRiCHi  l| 


,.      „    '1a*WciK. 

\t%%  tn|,i«..  will  takt  chance  ot  a  ttnall  pwfTC, 
^  cif  the  ciutoni*-,  bMone 


Much  will  be  le.irTied  t .  ....  __  ._. 
pliant^,  industtries,  g^eokiltitcal  attd 
cal  leaturcjt  ol  New  tn^flaiul.  L 
particulara  addft«  No.  \J^<,  The 


EUR0PEF-%5^S«£ 

lf>,  July  L     Send  I^^t  hid 
Jt  m  tS.  JitJ  Putnam  A\t, 


fences,     ^«aJkl 
iljncrariti  to   _. . 
BrookJ^'n, 


Lo4iriLkHr 


N.  V. 


Holidays  in  England 

brxtk,  entitled  Hi}llfla>»  In  Kiiclniicl, 
dEM:ribm|r  Ciitht«lml^  Koiil*'*  l"iicT»« 
Father*,  the k.<rns  and  T*innV'">ii  !''istiK-i'^. 
I*anip(det.*i  ifre*i  dfAcriLime  iliftrwicll 
H  vok  of  H  ol  1 A  ml ,  Ht  IT  J4l  llla.1 1  Uoit  to, 
Twin^,"hrrew  SUaoivliit^  f  inc.  li,n^liLnd  \iy 
Lonlineniai  KuT'itfc,  Addro*.* 
QREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY  OF  EmLANO 
2li^*1   lirosidVTitT  Hew    Vork 


riiDnnr  TWi:LrTfi  $%mali. 
LLKUrt  p«m  or  i«aie*.^tu 

hAh.i/'   AU.ifiiic    Trflii*.pur'i    Liac;    '^    daiiH. 
Fii-ritinerarv^^ddrcsii  Mi!ifi  H,  M.  tiAkmxi'e, 

(irevlrHTk  Hall  taf  lti>tkrt*.'/,  N.  V. 


CUKUl    n      ^""-^l*-  *el«it  party    a^ 

imcnivc  itiiMrirr.    tlut- 

iide  rmmia,  aw-nhir  deck,  Graf  WaJAcrsee. 

July  27.     Vtwk  cij  trill  vegi  reaseoiblc  le»«^^ 

drei^K  \V'    H.  WTl  H  ING.  i^tecnfietd.  Ssjaii. 


London  &  North  Western  ^j. 

POriTLAB  TOUHl^T   ftOlTTK. 

t  JiEit^r.    Lvli^iingtnri,    Stratft'id  -  tm  -  .Av«:i«k 
f  kJdnrd.  t.ndiili  I  Jk«f?i.  Stnlliild.  Wj|lr*.  t*e. 

Sr^cQal  I-  ifprt**  \  i:^tihultd  Irafr** 
I.I  V  Kit  POOL  1  KivcT  fidr  >  t^.^  LUfCtXlK 

♦>n  iicnvai  -fi  ileaaieTi,  Ifciin  Am  erica. 
Bae|:3Ee  (Ht^ldi  clitclied  S.  V.  lu  Londoa. 

t  uJJ  inforiTiatiuti.  h  tddcrm.  t  >iila«.  t4C- 
A,  U    WAXH,  AifcTU.  &5/  Ilrn4d«ay.  N,  T. 


E  i;  K  u  P  E 


NORWAIr 


aW£I>EX 


Twiiii-*i.T%'Vv    *ti!aMk*^rn    lit    |i,iH>0 
in  1 3 .  t*W>  1  V^ft.    W  r  i  ic  \m  I J 1  u§ 
ETa  I  td  1 1  '^  iicf  ,1 H  >.'^     Xf '  K )  I  IT  li  e . 
Addrt^^DAHERAClBSOM 


■  f  1  ■  ir        f  "nest  itin^riTy  eve^  of^  *  *  e  • 
ITALY       '^^"^^  *^l™t  fim  U»*.  1 2  S I 

Rev.  L,  D.  Teitiple.  FleifilofftfiilO,  N*  J. 

T*??  Collver  For eign  Tours 

KOI   Sl>    THIS    WVlfUP     N«3kT     Fah. 

811131,11.  *'Xf!titir*i  iiartf^^ 

To  JAPAN  in  March 

LliON    L,  COLLVKK 

j^  Boylstoa  Street  &O^P07I 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


YARMOUTH.    Nova    Scotia 

An  Ideal  Vacation  Resort 

Cool  and  restful.  Country  and  seashore.  Average  summer  temperature,  taken  at  noon,  70°.  No 
flies,  no  malaria  ;  pure  water.  Charming  drives,  cychng,  boating,  fishing,  hunting.  NO  HAY  FEVER ; 
persons  subject  to  it  elsewhere  are  always  exempt  here.  Direct  Boat  from  Boston,  16  hours.  Write 
for  Booklet  and  Panoramic  View  to  BLAKE  G.  BURR  ILL,  Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 


Travel 


Midland  Railway  of  England 

THE  SCENIC  ROUTE 

['.i'-.-.-ni^H.T5.  )iv  the  Miftt.uixl  t.,r  I.4iniU}n, 
ItrUtol.  Jinct  Lite  S^jUtfi ;  mt  i:<i  C*liisi;uir, 
Kilhibiirvht  4<]irl  die  Norllu  Ijcc.^  ihe 
.1  i'..<ui.itj:i.'   rii   tov^linK   by  \U^   \\\%>M    pio- 

7itoi-k.  Thrij'tiE}!  lJ<'kptii  to  All  iMir  ts. 
Apply  far  IDuslraifd  GuUJts,  X""^  r:it4le8. 
«c.  Up  die  Mldliini]  €oiii]mny^'s 
A£«P]lAt  Meiira^  1  lius.  Cook  &  ^<m^.  261 

Ijn.aid^aj^,  New  V  ork- 
.Jnliu  MAtbleflUin,  General  Mana^gi^r, 

M.iidu  vm.  Derby. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS.  -  Germany, 
luly,  Switzerland,  Holland.  Belidum, 
Paris.  London.  Norway.  Address  Dr.  M.  M. 
KUGLER.  5lh  and  Walnut.  Cincinnati.  O. 


ELEVEN    WEEKS*   TOUR 
IN   EUROPE 

A  lady  of  experience  in  foreign  travel  sails 
Tune  20th  with  a  small  party  ofladies.  Eng- 
land, BelKium,  Germany,  Austria.  Italy, 
.Switzerland,  France.  For  itinerary  address 
Miss  S.  S.  COCHRAN.  The  Alhambra. 
516  Nostrand  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


GOING  ABROAD  on  a  BIOTCI.B 
TRIP?  Send  for  "Bicycling  Notes  for 
Tourists  Abroad." 

LEYLAND   LINE 

BOSTON-LI  VERPOOIi 

Immense  new  steamers.    1st  cabin.  $65  up- 
wards.   Discount  if  return  passage  is  taken. 
S.S.  Cestrian  April  29th  and  June    3d 

"    Devonian  May     6th    **       "     10th 

**    Wmifredian         "      13th    "       **     17th 
"    Bohemian  "      20th    **       "     24th 

F.  O.  HOUGHTON  &  CO..  Gen'l  AgenU 
115  State  St..  Boston 


The  Thofflpson-Baldasserom 
School    of  Travel 

Annual  Tour  of  seven  countries  for  the 
study  of  European  life  and  civihzatioD.  Un- 
equaled  educational  programme.  University 
leadership.  Nine  months'  tour.  $750,  less  if 
party  be  joined  en  route.  Catalogue.  Mrs. 
WALTER  W.  SCOIT.  Sec'y.  Dover,  N.H. 


Grand  Summer  Vacation  Tour  to 

<ietiii;,iiiy  tiSerliei  ,incl  litcsrlerj},  Bdvjiia, 
TyjrLif.  ttiiy  rluiliJirL  Laki££>^  bwjizciLiod 
iZenriiitt  ind  E  MiniciTi^di).  l1i«  ltLiiL:k  I'V^i-st, 
HcidtflbefiT,  \\\t  Kltinc,  llMLt.in'K  IkWiiim, 
Kranre.  and  knijlafid  Ahn  i:xtoii«»)i>n 
Taiir  tlimoL'^li  the  HHtitili  IjiI**.  I'-rty 
liMving  llJfiif^!4t*y  i*Hi-^Lrtw  .-.Htnr-r  tr.)m 
Nmr  Viirk.  KMtiL'^^.  L.  MI':i.ANO 
ROSSI  «  €0.»  l»3  Stnti;  m.,  Itu^tun. 


Europe: 

Physician  in  practice  in  this  city  80 
years,  traveler,  interpreter,  desires  to  ac- 
company party  to  Europe  this  summer.  Ad- 
dress O.  M.,  Box  789,  Post  Office,  N.  Y.  CiO'. 


THE  COPLEY  TOURS 

Combine  a  wonderfully  low   but 
inclusive  price  with  the  most  able 
University  leadership— men  noted 
as  critics  and  writers.    Address 
THE   COPLEY  TOURS 
Coplej  Square,  Boston 


PLANT  LINE 

BOSTON  TO 

Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 

Prince  Edward  Island 

and  Newfoundland 

An  indescribable  charm 
about  these  trips  varying 
from  "one  night  at  sea'^ 


1400 
MILES 

for 
$18.00 


to  a  six  days'  cruise  including  a  short  deep  sea  voj-age,  a  sail  along  the  entire 
Nova  Scotia  Coast,  through  tl^  Straits  of  Canso,  Northumberland  Sound,  and 
the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes.  Just  the  trip  for  spring  or  summer.  Weekly  sailings  till 
June  16,  then  two  trips  per  week.  Best  salmon  and  trout  lishing.  Good  living, 
cheap.  Send  stamp  for  booklet,  "  Lights  Along  the  Shore,"  colored  maps  and 
other  literature.  J.  A.  FLANDERS,  Passenger  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tfcc  "LAND  OF  EVANGELINE"  in 

7A«  Delightful  Vacaihn  Land  of  America 

Readied  by  the  DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY  LINE  from  Boston. 
Three    palatial    twlo'screw,     nlnetecD'knot    steamers,     "  Prince 
Geoffe."  "Prince  Arthur,"  and  "Boston,"  In  aenrlce presrat  season. 
PRESENT    SAILINGS.      Steamer    leaves    Boston.    Long 
Wharf  (foot  State  St.),  Tuesday  and  Friday.  2  I'.m. 
DAI  L Y   SERVICE  begins  about  June  30. 
VOIDER    14    HOURS    PROM    B0HX09( 
For  full  information   as  to  sailings,  rates,   etc.,  also  delightfully 
written  guide-book  entitled  "  The  Land  of  Evangeline  and  (Gateways  Thither,"  mailed 
free,  write  to  J.  F.  MASTERS.  New  England  Supt..  Long  Wharf,  Boston.  Mass. 


|^nuiB|?»lAKE 


The  New  Boute  to  the  Far-fBraed  Saguenay 
I  and  ttie  only  rail  roate  to  the  delightful  Sum- 
1  mer  rp«ort«  and  fi«hitig  eroonds  north  of  Quo* 
iMc  and  to  Lake  8t.  John  and  Chkoutiinl, 
tbroagb  the  CANADIAN  ADIKON  HACKS. 
Trains  connect  at  ChicoutimI  with  Haguenay 
ftcaniera  for  Tadouaac.  Cacouna,  Murray  Bay 
aud  Ouet>ec.  A  ruuud  trip  unequalkd  In 
America,  tbroagb  matcbleas  lor««t,  moun- 
tain, river  and  lake  accnerv.  down  the  ma- 
jestic Sagnenay  br  daylight  and  back  to  the  PortroM  City,  touching  at  all  tho  beautiful  seaside  rrsoi  ts 
on  the  Lower  8t.  Lawrence,  with  their  chain  of  commodious  hotels.  Hot«l  Boberval,  Lake  8t.  John, 
has  first  clan  accommodations  for  300  gnestx.  Golf  Links  close  to  the  hot*-L  Connections  with  (iRE  AT 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY  OF  CAN  ADA  for  Grand  More,  and  the  CELEBRATED  8HAWIN1GAX 
FALLS,  the  NIAGARA  of  the  EAST.  Apply  in  Now  York  to  J.  W.  ALLISON,  comer  Vanderbilt 
Ave,  and  Forty-fonrth  St,  and  to  ttckf^t  agpnta  of  all  principal  citiea.  A  bcantifal  Illustrated  guide 
book  free  on  appUcatlon.    ALEX.  nARDY,  O.  P.  Agt.;  J.  O.  SCOTT,  Oen'L  M gr. .  Quebec,  Can. 


YOUR 
LEADER 

OC//f   LEADERS  ARE    CAPABLE 
H.  H.  POWERS.  Ph.D..  late  of  Cornell 
Dr.  H.  F.  WILLARD  (Harv'd  and  U.  of  P.) 
Prof.  O.  P.  FAIRFIELD,  of  Alfred  Univ. 
Dr.  F.  W.  HALL(U.of  Vi^is.) 
Prof.  G.  B.  SMITH,  of  Chicago  Univ. 

They  sail  wttk  Parties  0/20  in  May^  June,  and  July.    Circular  gives  full  details. 
BUREAU  OP  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  201  Clarendon  5t.,  Boston 


can  make 
or  mar 
your  summer 

FINE-GRA I  NED,    INSPIRIXG 

Prof.  W.  MILLER,  of  Tulane  Univ. 

L.  A.  DAVIS  (Cornell) 

C.  W.  WILLIAMS  (Oberlin) 

Prof.  C.  C.  HEVL(U.of  P.) 

C.  L.  BABCOCK.  Ph.D.,  Am.  Sch.,  Rome 


Travel 


CIOMPANION  OR  GUII>K.-Voung 
J  American  gentleman,  college  graduate, 
experienced  traveler  in  Americi  ana  throutih- 
out  Europe,  open  for  engagement  as  traveling 
companion,  etc.  ff  ighest  references.  Com- 
pensation small.  Address  No.  3.207,  Outlook. 


IN  EXCHANGE  for.  Flrnt  Cabin 
PasAAfpe  to  Enalancl,  Lite  June  or 
early  July.  youn<f  lady  otters  services  as  com- 
panion. Familiar  u-ith  ocean  travel  and  good 
wilor.   Address  No.  3,427,  The  Outlook, 


Travel 


Honejiuan*s  Private  Tours.  Two 
fine  European  Tours  starting  June  25  and 
July  4.  Specially  adapted  to  teachers  needing 
rest.  From  f25<J  to  $4W.  English  coachings  in- 
cluded in  both  Tours.  Address  Lock  Drawer 
F.  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


]£YT1tOP£    Summer  Vacation.   8th 

1^^"^  ^^  ,  ^^  year.  Few  vacancies  in 
and  small  party  organized  and  person- 
Mjucted  by  Prof.  C.  Thnrwanicer, 
■Pttid  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


England 


Hotel 
Metropole 

LONDON 

This  famous  hotel  has 
long  been  a  favoured  stop- 
ping place  for  American 
visitors.  Most  central  po- 
sition in  Northumberland 
Avenue,  Trafalgar  Square. 
Convenient  for  the  West 
End  and  all  chief  places  of 
Interest.  It  belongs  to  the 
Gordon  Company,  who  are 

the  greatest  Hotel 

proprietors  in  the 

world. 
Cable  address : 

Metropole,  Loadoo« 


DemeterHousc 

13  Montague  Place* 

Rnssell  Square,  W.  C. 

LONDON 

Americans  visiting  London  will  find  this 
pension  most  centrally  situated.  It  is  re- 
plete with  every  convenience  and  comfort, 
has  handsome  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms,  is 
particularly  quiet  and  scrupulously  clean. 
An  excellent  table  is  provided. 


LONDON 

American  visitors  will  find  comfort  and. 
liberal  table  wlh  Mm.  8TARK,  68  Tor-' 
rliiRrton  Square,  BioumsDory.  Cen- 
tral situation. 


I  nVT^N  II  Upper  Wobum  Place, 
l^UniiUn  ^v.  C.-Mrs.  RAY  offere  most 
comfortable  home  to  American  \nsitors :  very 
central;  'buses  for  all  parts  of  citv.  Moder- 
ate inclusive  terms.    American  references. 


\Tg\W»MZ  (KNGL..4ND).-PriTate 
M.%^^Mm,  Boardlnar  House.  Miss 
HOLLISand  Miss  EMILY  ROW NTREE. 

3r  St.  Wary%  Bootham  ?,^^°"t'S 

Minster.  10  minutes  from  the  station. 


EOINBURGH 

BOARD     BT     DAY     OK    WKEK 

GRANT.  17  Hatton  Place. 


France 


7  Avenue  du  Trocad^ro 
First -class  American  house.   Entirely  reno- 
vated.   Easv  access  to  a!)  parts. 


1>arl«-(;rand  Hotel  rf>ddon.  3  Rue  de 
i'Odeon,  iicir  the  Etoic  de  M^decine. 
Sorbonne,  Luxeinbourj;.  J'ension  de  Kamille. 
French  conversation ;  Eni;libh  spoken, 
R()1(,kt-West.  Fiopr. 


THE    MISSES    DELARUE 

TRued'Afisafi.Parifi.    BOARDERS. 

Fi  on»  $7  to  $10  weekly,  all  included. 


Germany 


MUNICH. -Peimlon  Waltenberpr, 
Hncnnerstr,  47.  Excellent  food,  be<u, 
and  service;  near  galleries,  theaters,  palaces, 
jmd  station.    Frcncl)  and  O^rman  lessom. 


Gennany 


AMERICANS  IN  BBRI.IN  will  find 
a  comfortable  home  at  the  Pension  of 
FRAU  WILDA,  Hallesche  Strasse  20  (suc- 
cessor to  FrSulein  Beck).  Convenient  loca- 
tion ;  liberal  table ;  opportunity  for  speaking 
German.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  refer- 
ences.   Circulars  from  Outlook. 


Italy 


HOTEL    R.OYAL 

ROME,   ITALY 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  highest 
and  healthiest  part  of  the  town.  Every  mod- 
em improvement  and  home  comforts. 

Send  for  Petit  Guide  de  Rome. 
G.  MAZZERl.  Proprietor  &  Manager. 


Canada 


LOUR  LODGE 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia 

AUBREY  BROWN,  Manager. 

Send  for  booklet. 

FURNISHED    COTTAQES 


KENT  LODGE 

l^olfViUe,  IWoTa  Scotia 

Starrbd  in  Baedbkbr 


TREFR  Y  HOUSE,  DIOBY,  NOTA 
SCOTIA.  Is  beautifully  located  on 
Beach  Bluff.  Fine  view  of  seashore  and 
mountain.  Extensive  verandas ;  modem  ira- 
provements.  Booklets.  J.  A.  TRBritv,  Prop. 


Connecticut 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Oreenwloh.Ct.— First-class  in  all  respectsj 
borne comtorts.      H.  M.  Hitchgock.  M.D. 


The   HILLHURST 

Norfolk.  Connecticut 

OPEN    FROM   JUNE   I  TO   NOV.   I 
A.  E.  McLean,  Propr. 


DR.   GIYENS'    SANITARIUM 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
Dru]?  and  Alcoholic  patients.    Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.    Address 
AMOS  I.  GIVENS.  M.D..  Sumford.Conn. 


A  SELECT  MODERN  HOME 

for  a  limited  number  of  patients. 

Alcoholic  or  insane  cases  are  not  received. 

S.  M.  SHIRR.  M.D..  Sumford  Conn. 


District  of  Columbia 


VI  uMiiijiffitiii  j^^  Hamiiton 


Uclt  And  K.  St4  ,  N  VV'.-A  selttt  / 
y  « fi ni ivnt  hold  w I lere  UTie  en n  f tk  I  ■'  #. 

Lulled  on   hiifh  ifroai^d  and  Cf^i:  to 

all  bii^FniaiH  pbce»,  public  buiitii!_  ,  jjid 
tli^JHilfcs.  Mrjikm  m  \x^  *p[Njintiin-!]ts. 
AiucTKnn  pUn-  Ran**  $i.^^  per  dav  ^^nd 
u  t '  >i  *ei:  t*i  1  TA  le^  by  i«  tf c  k  4  nd  mon  tb .  « V  i  te 
fc  r   iXifSl.  »j,laFs.    IkVlNl*  I  I.   I^ALL.  Vi'A\ 


Carroll  Springs  Sanitariun 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(In  the  ftubarbs) 

Open  all  the  year.  Batlis.  electricity,  sun 
parlor,  covered  verandas,  hot  water  heat, 
open  hres,  acetylene  gras.    Pure  spring  water 

F>iped  throui^h  the  building.  Secure  rooms 
or  early  spnns  now.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.    Address         _     _  _.       i..' 

G.  H.  WRIGHT.  M.D.,  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


Maine 


Maine  Lakes  ll'erLifi:^^! 


drcol^ur. 


etc.       Send    for 
Tb«  Oaks,"  &  Stcmeham,  Mc. 


Maine 


THB    LOVISBVRG 

BAB  HARBOR,  MAINE 

Seashore  and  Mountains.  Open  Ia}rla> 
September  2S.  For  furnished  oottases  aa^ 
booklet  apply  to  roanager, 

J.  ALBOir  BUTLER, 
care  The  Buckin«ham,  New  York  Ci 


I  City. 


Camden,  Me. 


BOART>aB4 
ROOMS 

.      .      ,  ,  House  on  h^ 

land,  a  few  mmutes*  walk  from  the  shore.  «ita 
fine  view  of  Penobscot  Bay  isnd  Cam- 
den Mountains.  All  modem  coxwts- 
iences.  First-class  table.  Terms,  $U>  tu  fii 
a  week.     £.  C.  Greanwood,  Camden.  .Mc. 


MOUNTAIN   VIEW   HOUSE 

CAMDEN.  ME.-High  elevatioo.  craad 
views  of  mountains,  islands,  and  boy.  Beat 
mountain  spring  water,  perfect  sanstatioA. 
eood  boatinir.  hvery,  and  icolf.  Open  Jubc 
25.  Address  Martinsville.  Knox  Co..  Me, 
until  June  10;  after.  Camden,  Me. 
F.  O.  MAkTIN.  Prop. 


Casco  Bay,  Coast  of  Maine 

Delightful  situation  ;  fine  views ;  sheltered 
walks;  boating,  bathing,  and  fishinir;  P«re 

air  and  water :  srood  food  ;  choice  co 

4  miles  from  railroad  station. 

Miss  S.  G.  SIMPSO.N.  Brunswick 


THE  ACADIAN,  Castine.Me.-EoIarfcdafid 
improved.  New  billiard  room.  Urooas 
with  pnvate  baths.  Boatine,  golf .drivwc^sli- 
ing.   Reasonable  rates.  W.  A.  Walker.  JlSir. 


The  Lodg:e 


40  miles  from  Portland. 
Good  fishing.  Perfect  sewerage.  I  mik 
from  mainland  where  there  are  many  beaab- 
ful  drives  to  the  old  historic  towns  ne«r  by. 
A  beautiful  summer  home,  always  Spol.  fn 
high.   Island  covered  with  F(r  and  Bay  trees. 

Same  Management 

Woodland  Park  Hotel 


Al7BVIiLMDAI«H«    HA! 

Open  the  entire  year.    Suburb  of 
lets.    C.  C.  BuTUSK.  Prop,  and 


Opei 
BooVh 


The  POCAHONTAS 

(POKTSMOOTE  HASBOK) 

Kittery  Point,  Me. 

Also  furnished  cottages  to  rent.  Situated  at 
junction  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  the  most 
picturesque  on  the  coast  and  great  NsvaJ 
Station.  Commanding  view  of  ocean,  harbor, 
and  woodland.  Ck>od  boating,  bathing,  and 
fishing.  Golf,  tennis,  etc.  Address  ttil  Jane 
15th.  Mrs.  C.  G.  FRANCIii,  Msr.. 
The  Abbotsford.  Com*th  Ave..  Boston. 


OXFORD  SPRING  HOUSE 
and  VICTORIA  COTTAGE 

OXFORD.  MAINB 

Open  all  the  year.  Altitude  I.OOO  fccL 
Pure  water.  300  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Serv- 
ice high  grade.  Ideal  home  for  oomfort  and 
freedom.  Especially  attractive  to  braia 
workers.  Cottage  as  desired,  with  or  wtdioot 
meab.  Special  rates  for  April.  May,  aad 
June. C  E.  FiSHER.  IVop. 


STRAWBERRY    UILI.,    PEMA- 
Qt'ID  HARBOR,  1I1E.-A  a 

home  with  sea  and  woods,  sailmc,  fish. 
drives.    Send  for  booklet.     F.FARi 


FARRAR     HOUSE,     TRNAKT*9 
HARBOR.  MR.-A  quiet  oUce  for 
rest  and  recreation :  good  boating,  fishaag  aa« 

drivc9.  AddrcM  Mfv.  Oso.  CTfAftiu^ 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Maine 


Kirkwood  Inn 

Scarborough  Beach,  Maine 

Loveliest  and  most  restful  place  in  Maine. 
Twcnty-five  acres  of  woodland  and  prass 

land.    ^ :  -  1---  1      r>     , ,    ..  . 

drives. 

Apply  „-   ..„, ,  _^„_ 

aicer.  122  lackson  Place.  Baltimore.  Md.  Aft* 
June  1st  Mr.  Smith  will  be  at  the  Kirkwood. 


niy-nve  acres  oi   woodland  and  prass 

TwcvmiiC  beach.    Surf-bathingr,  golf, 

s.    walks,    electric    liKht,    late   dinner. 

y  till  May  30th  to  W.  H.  SMITH,  Man- 


Massachusetts 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  ISUND 

Attleboro  Home  Sanitarium 

will  open  for  the  summer  of  1903,  June  1st,  at 
Kastville.  Cottage  City.  Fine  estate,  beauti- 
ful harbor  and  country  views,  pure  water, 
modern  plumbing.  Send  for  circular. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  GusTiN.  Supt..  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Physician.  Laura  V.Gustin-Mackik.  M.D. 


THE  ABBOTSFORD 


184  CMiawawcalth  Av«. 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  strictly  first-class  family  hotel  for  permap' 
nent  or  transient  guests  if  eni 


"or  pcri 


Near  Back  Bay  Sution,  Public  Library.  Art 
Museum,  and  Trinity  Church.  One  bkKk 
from  electric  cars  to  all  theaters,  public 
places,  and  suburbs. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  FRANCIS.  Manager. 


Hotel  Brnnswick^ 

BOSTON 

^L  European  and  American  F\9xlM 


CAPE  COD.-Coxy  little  Surf  Cottages, 
fronting  ocean;  surf  bathing:  rooms, 
table  board  at  Inn.  Kates  moderate.  Ball' 
ston  Beach  Co..  West  New  Brighton.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE   CREST 

Ba^t  ParMiisfMd.  Maine 

High-^de  house.  Foothills  of  White 
Mountains.  Large,  cool  rooms :  exceptional 
table,  ffine  walks  and  drives.  Circulars. 
A.  C.  VARNEY,  121  North  18th  St.,  Phila. 


The   Surfside 

CAPE  ANN 
GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Directly  on  a  beautiful  sand  beach,  always 
cool.  Cuisine  is  noted  for  its  purity.  J5end 
for  booklet.  F.  H.  SAWYER.  Prop. 


Hotel  Thorwald 

BASS  ROCKS,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  charming 
spots  on  the  Cape.  Hotel  is  thoroughly  mod- 
em and  first  class  in  every  respect.  Fine 
bathing  beach,  good  golf  links,  beautiful 
drives  and  walks.  Speaal  rates  for  the  sea- 
son. For  booklet  and  inform.ition  address 
MRS.  LUCY  A.  JACKMAN 


SNOW  INN.  Harwichport,  Mas8.- 
Fifty  yards  from  ocean.  Fine  sailing. 
fishing,  and^balhmg.  Coif  links  near  the 
Inn.        F.  H.  THO.MPSON.  Propnctor. 


GREYNOOK-ON-THE-CLirr 

NANTUCKET,  MA55: 

Miw  Eliubeth  B.  Dexter,  having  secured 
the  Rhodes  estate,  announces  the  openmg  of 
the  house  for  guests  April  1 ;  special  arrange- 
ments made  for  house  and  nnootiug  parties 
during  the  spring  and  fall  seasons. 


Massachusetts 


Menauhant   Hotel! 

Menauhant  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 

pirejctly  on  the  beach.  Grand  water  view  l 
Cbenttle  of  the  best.  The  parent  of 
Hurinif  water.  Noted  for  its  excellence 
ot  cuisine  and  service.  Yachting  unsur* 
palled.  Fine  roads.  Golf,  ping-pong,  music. 
ADsolntely  the  coolest  .^pot  and  inost 
laxarions  bathing  on  Atlantic  Coast. 
From  June  to  October.  Booklets  on  appU- 
cation.    FLOYD  TRAVIS.  Proprietor. 


TH£  SNOW  HOUSE 

MABBLKHEAD 

Is  now  open  for  the  season.    For  terms  ad- 
dress         JOHN  R.  GILES.  Proprietor. 


NORTHAMPTON,  MA55. 

A  lady  having  a  house  for  coUege  girls 
would  like  to  hear  of  boarders  for  July  and 
August.    Address  No.  3.197,  The  Outlook. 


The  n>LEWII£  g?5»h  w...|j™k 

the  heart  of  The  Berkffhires.  Acres  of 
lawns:  golf. tennis:  fine  dancing  hall;  sam- 
tary  plumbing.     G.  R.  Maciwn alp.  Prop. 


THE  BREAKWATER 

WOODS  HOLE,  MASS. 

.  Wllit  OPEN  JUN£  lO.  Fine  bath- 
ing.  teinperature  of  water  from  65  to  75  de- 
pees  ;  fishmg,  boating,  grolf  links,  sun  par. 
lors,  each  end  piazza  Address  (or  omfer  in 
person  with)  W  F.  BOWMAN.  Hotel 
Curtis.  45  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  till  June 


Michigan 


ALMA   SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM 

Alma,  Michigan 

A  BEFINBO  BESOBT 

FOB  BEFINEO  PEOPLE 

A  medical  institution  of  the  highest  class, 
where  are  used  the  marvelous  mineral  waters. 
ALMA-BROMO and  ALMAR IAN.  almost 
a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  skin,  liver,  kid- 
ney, and  nervous  diseases.  Able  physicians, 
well  trained  nurses,  amusements,  homelike 
surroundings,  everything  pleasant  and  oom- 
plete.    Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 


New  Hampshire 


Turner  House  ft? ^W®"*®*^*  ^-  ^' 

AtuuwA  uyuvrw  ()„  jjj^  ^^^^  street. 
Pure  water.  Good  drainage.  Plenty  of  room 
and  shade.  Golf.  J.  N.  ITJRNER  &  SON. 


™-ASQUAMim 

Open  June  to  Oct.  A  high-ctass  modem 
hotel,  situated  on  picturesque  height,  en- 
circled from  southwest  to  southeast  by  the 
winding  Asquam  Lakes.  Driving,  boating, 
bathing,  bass-fishing.  Holdemesn,  N.  H. 
()KO.  E.  JEWKLL.  N^anager. 


C^cBftirfe  ¥  \€^  in  the  beaiitifnl 

Valley,  N.  H.     Circular.     H.   Herbert 
Cook.  46  Parsons  St..  West«Newion,  Mass. 


PineGrove  Springs  Hotel 

SPOFFORD.  N.  H. 
June  15th  to  October  1st 

The  Ideal.  Resort,  for  Health.  Rest,  and 
Pleasure.  Situated  in  pine  forest  on  banks 
of  beautiful  I^ke  Spofford^  l.lfiO  feet  above 
sea.  Rooms  singly  or  en  suite,  with  or  with- 
out baths.  Celeorated  .Sj  ring  Water.  Un- 
limited amusements.  Fine  drives.  Music, 
Golf.    Moderate  rates.    1  llustrated  booklets. 

^^   ATKINS  &  ME^SER.  Mgre. 
Address  Florence.  Mass.,  until  June  1st. 


New  Hampshire 


Hpn 


Parsons  Farm  Hotel  and  Cottages 


COLBBROOK,  N.  H. 

/«  the  n''hii*  Afountaifts  at  tfu  H'tstem 
GaUway  <tf  the  Rangeley  Lakes. 

Bathroom  suites,  sanitary  plumbing. 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  canoeing,  driving. 

Mrs.  GEORGE  PARSONS. 


CfflSWICK    INN    In  heart  of  White 
Tr  7;         ,  „^  Mountaw  region. 

Unsurpassed  view  of  White  and  Franconia 


.»M  water,   ^w 

.  Littleton.  N.  H. 


New  Jersey 


THB  SALT  BREATH  OP  THE  8BA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATUNTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request. 

F.  L.  YOUNG.  Gcnn  Mgr. 


Altamont-Crais:  Hall 


Ah  entirely  new  building. 
Near  Boardwalk,  with  view  of  Ocean. 

Pennnylvanla  ATenue 
ATLANTIC    CITY.    N.    J. 

Elevator,  Electric  Lights,  Rooms  with 
Bath.  Sun  Parlor,  Library  with  Magazines, 
Game  Koom,  Attemoon  Tea.  Evening  Din- 
ner.    Booklet.    Craighbad&  Craighead. 


DOCTOR  CATPS 

bkewood  Sanatorinni 

For  rest  and  recuperation.  Ele:tricity 
and  massage.  Turkish,  Roman,  Sulphur, 
Pine,  Electrothermal,  and  other  baths. 
First-class  table.  Large  Sun  Parlor. 
Every  room  bright  and  cheerful.  Board 
with  or  without  treatment. 
Henry  H. Cate,  M.D.. Lakewood,  N.J. 


LAKE  WOOD.   NEW  JERSEY 

The  Famous  Spring  Resort. 

The  LAUREL  HOU&E 

open  until  June  t 

The  LAUREL-IN-THE-PINE5 

open  until  May  /j 

Both  hotels  imder  management  of 

DAVID  B.  PLUMER 


Essex  and  Sussex 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

8MKooflit,IUtlu.  ModcraPiiraUlitdC«ttigtf 


ItiiL    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


New  Jersey^ 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

POINT     PLKA8ANT 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Two  hours  from  New  York.  Fifth  season. 
I*  irst-class  family  hotel,  situated  in  lar^e 
BTove  of  pine  trees  on  banks  of  beautiful 
iManasquan  River  near  the  ocean  ;  still  water 
and  iurf  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  wheehng,  cro- 
Quet,  boating.  (J|>en5  June  10th.  Since  first 
season  has  been  lull  to  capacity  after  J  uly  1st. 
vvriie  for  tiarticulars  and  circular. 

WALTER  P.  BEERS  (Managei-). 


New  York  Citv 


St.  Denis 


HOTEL 

BroadwaySEIevenlhSL,N.Y. 

The  Conyeaient  LocaUon,  Taste- 
ful Appointment,  Reasonable 
CHArres,  Courteous  Attendance, 
and  Cuisine  of  Exceptional  Ex- 
cellence are  Characteristic  of 
thU  Hotel,  and  have  Secured 
and  Retained  for  it  a  Patronage 
of  tHe  Highest  Order. 

William  Taylor  &  Son 

Proprietors 


Strictly  Fire-Proof 
ui    l®^  Waverly  Place 

one  block  west  from  lower  end  of  Sth  Ave. 
Kntirely.  new  American  plan  hotel. 
Kcar  business  and  shopping  district 
One  room  with  pnvate  baWi  with  meals 
for  one.  »3.00  pcrday:  same  room  with 
locals  for  two.  #5.00  per  dav.  Also  suites 
of  two  or  three  rooms  and  bath. 

THE 

Strictly 
53  Washington  Square  South 

Adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church, 
pacing  on  the  Washington  Sguare  Park 
near  busine.<s  and  shopping  district.  A 
jiclect  family  and  transient  hotel.  Ameri- 
can pUn.  Single  and  double  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartments  from  $2  per  day 
up.      JAMES  KNOn\  Proprietor. 


JUOSON 

cliy  Fire-Proof 


Hotel  Sto  James 

109-113  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  fM>leot  family  apartment  hotel 

in  the  heart  of  the  cit^'.  convenient  to  the 
church,  amusement,  and  shopping  centers. 
Restaurant  accommodations.  A|)artments  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  with  bath 
a  V  a  liable  by  t  lie  day,  week,  or  month  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  Special  rat.^  for  the  summer. 
W.  W.  VVYCKOFF.  Manager. 


New  York 


wT    J       i^i.^i.o»  I-*ke  Placid 
the  Adirondacks 

A  long-estabHshed  and  popular  resort,  pat- 
ronized largely  by  fmnlies  and  parties  of 
h  KMuls,  insuring  a  charming  social  hfe.  Many 
looms  and  cottages  already  engaged.  Eariy 
application  to        Mis.  H.  D.  HUNT. 

143  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


New  York 


Adirondack  Mts. 
HUNTER^S  HOME 

An  ideal  summer  resort  for  families.  Write 
for  booklet.  LAVEkTY  BROS..  Props., 
New  Russia  P.  O..  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS  ^-nTc^?." 

Fourth  Lake,  Fulton  Chain.   Write  for  book- 
let. Mrs.  H.  H.  LoNGSTAFF.Old  Forge, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. -Elites  House, 
Keene  Valley.  N.  Y.-Heart  of  Mts. 
wishing,  hunting,  mountain-climbing,  driv- 
ing. Send  for  booklet.  $iito$U.  L.  J.EsTBs. 


THE  INN  ^"t'?„*iV;S'„'i^*' 

The  Inn,  new  in  1<J01.  is  dainty  and  exclu- 
sive. Situated  on  a  large  plot  at  the  ocean's 
edge,  i:  is  always  cool  and  delightful.  Capac- 
ity 150.  Homt  cooking.  Adult  trade  sohcited 
y?  ,J"JXL. *.?**, -August.  Inspection  invited. 
Take  1:20  P.  M.  tram. 

Opens  May  1.        F.  W.  AVERY.  Prop. 
15  miles  from  N.Y.  FreQuent  trains 


Country  Board  1*'°"'  ''^^si  n«^  ^»*y 

.  J  ,  "^  TT  7 .  '»""  on  the  Bay;  pri- 
vate dock  and  bathmg ;  modern  house ;  quiet, 
pleasant  home.    W.  Glover,  Baldwins.!.  I. 


Spa  Sanatorium  B»"5t«n  spa. 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipment.  6  miles 
from  Saratoga.      A.  1.  THAYER.  M.D. 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

Dansville,  Li  v.  Co.,  New  York 

Send  for  literature  as  to   Methods  of 
Treatment  and  special  advantages. 

Address 
J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D..  Box  W 


The  GLEASON  aM.«A 
SANITARIUM  "'**"" 

REBUILT.   Elevator.  Steam  heat.   Elec^ 
tnc  bells.     Sun  parlor.    Ali  forms  of  baths. 


Electnaty  and  massas'e.  Bicycling.  GoU. 
Driving.  l>r.  JOHN  C.  FIShKR, 
formeriy  of  yVarsaw  Salt  Baths,  resident 


physician.    Write  for  booklet  to 

Kdwarcl  11.  Gleason,  Proprietor 


ComeHereI».ir4 

, ,     ,  ,  rest  for  mind 

and  body.  Yourphysician  will  agree.  Booklet 
fret,  Steuben  Sanitarium.  Homellsville.N.Y. 


Shelter  Island  HeiffhtA,  N.  Y.,  ranks 
first  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  aquatic 
sports.  2  golf  links.  Bay  View  House  is 
the  house  to  stop  at  for  comfort  and  moderate 
rates.  The  table  speaks  for  itself.  Opened 
until  Oct.  1.  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  WRAY.  Mgr. 


SUMMER   BOARD  \^^^^S, 

Will  open  for  guests  May  I2th.  Comfortable 
and  homelike.  Circular  on  application. 
Box  88.  Tomkins  Cove.  N.  Y. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

Walter'H  Park  (WemersTllle),  Pa. 

,  Open  all  the  year.     All  modern  conven- 
iences.   Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


New  York 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  American  Naoheim 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  highest 
class.  The  most  complete  and  modem  bath- 
ing establishment  in  Amenca.  Hydrotherapy 
and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min- 
eral sprines.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Goll 
Links.     Illustrated  book  free. 

WIUIAM  E.  LEFFINQWeU,  Prcsldeat. 
Wstkiss.  N.  y. 


**  Is  tte  Hesrt  of  tkc  Ssirtkcrs  Cirtskllls  ** 

ROXIVlOR .  Ulster  Cofjf.Y. 

A  wild,  picturesque,  quiet  retreat.     Pi  ivate 
neighborhood.    Aliitude  1,200  It.     Excellent 
water.     Modem  house.    Open  all  seaaoos. 
Booklet,  etc.,  on  application. 
E.  B.  MILLER. 


Vermont 


LAKE  HOUSE 

On  LAKE  CHAHPLAIN 

L.arrabee'8  Point,  VU 


R.  L.  ABEGG,  Proprietor 


San:- 


Accoromodations  for  eighty  guests. 

tary  plumbing  and  steam  heat.    Telephone  .« 
house.    Open  all  the  year.    Send  for  circular. 


EAGLE  INN 

ORWELL,  VERMONT 

An  ideal  summer  home,  located  on  hi^h 
ground  in  the  beautiful  Lake  ChampUia 
valley,  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
(>reen  Mountains.  Climate  equable  and  dry. 
Purest  water.  No  mosquitoes. 
F.  B.  KIMBALL,  Ptoik 


Virginia 


Warm  Springs,  Bath  (X  Va. 

arc  now  open  for  ruests.    For  circulars  and 
terras  address  EUBANK  &  GLOVER. 
Warm  Springs.  Bath  Co..  Va. 


CITY  PROPERTY 


132  W  8^th  4-stoi7  D Weill nc. 
^^^  n.  OOin  j„4iy  furnislied.  WTil 
rent  cheap  for  summer.  J.  Rhinrlandbk 
Dillon.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


FURNISHKD       APARTMKNT.— 
Corner  apartment,  fully  furnished,  ^5lh 
St.    and    Riverside    Drive,    to    rent    fr  ua 
May  25  until  t)ctober  1.    Apply  E.  B.  Ci:  K- 
ER.  '■-^''* "^    "^ 


RI 


.  129  Riverside  Drive. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


California 


Olive,   Oranire,   and   Lemon 

Plantatlon^?Sg^,VS?iSS^^S3^^^ 

Tub  Bancroft  Co..  136  Fifth  Ave.,  NY...  r 
Grifkinc  Bancroft.  San  Diego,  California. 


Connecticut 


FCIR  RKNT-Small  furnished  cotta^  at 
Grove  Beach.  Conn.  Pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  fine  grove  on  Sound.  For  photographs 
and  particulars  address  Box  142.  Clinton.  Ct. 


IN  FARMLNGTON.  CONN.-V'me- 
clad  Cottage  of  8  rooms,  furnished:  all 
modem  improvements;  large  puzxas,  lawn, 
shade  trees,  tennis  court,  etc .  to  small  family 
season  or  by  the  year  1300.  Photos  on  apnhca* 
tion.   JESSE  MOORE.  Faraiington.  Conn. 


Fenwick,  Saybrook  Point,  Ct 

Furnished  cottage,  eight  rooms,  kitchen  and 
laundry.  Lai;ge  verand.-is.  eolf.  I  aihing.  sail- 
ing, and  driving.  Three  no-  r%  trom  Nrw 
York.  For  terms,  apply  to  tBEN  JACK- 
SON. S2  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Connecticut 


Norfolk,  Utcuneld  Ok,  Conn. 

For  Rent—"  Wideview,'*  small  fonmhed 
otta^e.  clevaiion  1.600  ft... pure  water,  Iruit. 
dcakl  place  lor  art»t  or  wnter.  Adultt.only. 
JAN  E  E.  W.  SMITH.  Waterbury.  Ct. 


REDOBFIKIiD.  CONN.-Attrachve 
bouse,  six  master's  rooms,  nne  view, 
nablc  for  six  horses,  tw«ty  minutes  from 
itaiioa.  Address  Adams  &K«aer.kidBeficld. 
jr  Theodore  B.  Surr.  206  Fifth  Ave.,  Lity. 


For  Sale  «--''--*»-*=~-'^ 


Resldeaoa    and 

33  miles  out;  vw  high;  grand  view»;_.no 
mosQuitoes}  good  buildmfl^:  wopos,  s^ 


mosQunoes:  rooo  inuKuu«»,  •"^v-r-r* 


Sevensl  fomtohed  mud  derfmble 
cottages  for  rent  in  the  well-known  sum- 
mer reM>rt  at  WastUnston,  Conn.  Ele- 
vation 1.000  ft.  above  sea.  pure  water,  large 


^^^^t^^^^-"^ 


5  Liberty  St. 


Maine 


FOR  SAlrB 

^•MILE  TREE  FARM'' 

Modem  residence,  .16  rooms,  broad  veran- 
das, water  service,  electric  lights,  tot  water 
heater,  telephone,  two  bathrooms,  fire  protec- 
tion, commodious  stable.  ,  .  .  ^  „ 
Hmh  for  a  home  in  1901,  by  the  late  Geo.  R. 
Williamson,  ol  New  York,  formerly  General 
Auditor  PosUl  Telegraph  Company,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $15,000.  under  supervision 
and  fnm  plans  p«  John  Calvin  Stevens,  of 
Portland.  Maine's  leadinR  ardittect^^ 

Orounds  contain  twenty  acres  with  ooe- 
eishth  mile  of  shore  front  on 

PK^OBSCOT  BAV 
House  and  grounds  command  view  of  Isles* 
boro  and  Castine.  with  sixty  •9"*'*  ,"^«:S 
bay  and  river  near  at  hand,  and  of  Mt.  Desert 
and  BlaehUlin  the  disttnce.  All  steamera  and 
shipping  entering  port  of  BeUast  pass  close  by. 
i&uate  on  a  broad  level  avenue,  one  and 
otM^ulf  miles  from  Belfast  Post-oflBcc.  Taxes 
and  insurance  very  low.      .     ,  ^  ... 

To  close  the  estate  of^the  late  owwr.  |Ws 
property  will  be  sold  with  or  without  «iM[nish- 
mics.  Any  persons  doirine  to  inspect  It  wrill 
Smetat  wrival  ol  train  orTwal  at  Belfast  on 


"*wSe  for  further  particulars  to  WILI^ 
lAM^N  &  BURL¥IGH.  Attorneys  for 
Administrator.  Augusta.  Maine.  


T?OR  RKNT,  Uirough  the  sumnw 
Jr  BUCKS  PORT.  MB.,  on  the  P( 
scot  River,  near  Camden,  a  boiue 


in 

ePenob- 


scot    Kivev.    n<»r    v^iiivk:u.    »    ««-« 

rooms  and  bathroom ;  completely  n 
for  housekeeping;  broad  verandas  ground 
front  and  side ;  fine  view,  of  .water  and  the 
iSancfof  Verona;  air  with  «»  •«i.^«? 
superb;  scenery  unsurpassed.  Terms  reason- 
able? for  further  partkuUrs  address  Mrs. 
M   C.  PQNNELU  Box  37.  Bucksport.  Me. 


Mmine 


SEASHORE 

ON  ntsr  FOOT  op  maine  coast 

At  EMnuttef  BMatlfid  PwtUModi  Hu 
FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

of  from  6  to  14  rooms,  to  rent  for  the  seaa 
Magnificent  location,  all  the  summer  i 
tine  boating,  etc..  f  olf.  Address  S 

SUte  St..  Boston 


times:  tine  boaUng.  etc.. %«*...^««..~ — w.  -. 
J  KN  fj  ISON,  Rittery  Point.  Me. ;  or  A.  W. 
STARRAn'&  CO..50 


ORRS  ISLAND,  MAINE  COAST 

7-room  cottage  furnished  completely.  Hair 
mattresses;  large  open  fireplace;  large  .as- 
tern, pump  in  kitchen ;  piaiw  ^  flofttn?-?**'" ' 
wide  pittia  over,the  sea.  Pnce  $300Ksea- 
son.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Sumnbk,  Belmont.  Mass. 


F>R  BENT-COAST  OF  MAINE. 
Summer  property,  near  Portland.  Ample 
grounds  partly  wooded,  oicturesque  shore 
front,  pure  spring  water.  Nine-room  house, 
modem  plumbing,  drainage  to  sea.    Com- 


Massachusetts 


)  Canibridgre 

(         Mass. 


For    Sale  ^^^ 

MRS.  OLE  BULL'S  modem  Colonial 
mansion  on  Brattle  St..  with  an  acre  of  land, 
or  less  if  desired.  It  is  soundly  constructed, 
has  15  rooms  and  unusual  attracuons.  includ- 
ing music-room  in  teakwood  carved  in  India ; 
is  in  the  most  favored  secUon  and  possesses 
more  than  a  local  reputation.  A  valuable 
eaute  for  a  family  of  means.  Address 
G«o.  B.  Eluot,  209  Washington  St..  Boston. 


A  Commodioos  House  jJ4»,[3! 

em  improvemenu ;  ample  stable  accommo- 
dations ;  hiKh  ground ;  large  and  well-shaded 
lawns;  midway  between  Leommster  and 
Fitchburgh ;  10  minutes*  walk  to  electrics ;  two 
steam  railroads  to  Boston :  golf  club  grounds 
near  by.    G.  E.  A  BBOT.  Leominster.  Mass. 


SEAL  HARBOR,  MT.  DESERT, 

MATNP    DeslMbl©  FnrnUhed  Cot- 
jniUilC    taires.  large  and  small,  to  let 

for  %'^^^i^^^s.  Seal  Harbor.  Me. 


PORTLAND,  ME  "^SfA^lgfl* 

1  VIMl4iillVf  *'»■<•  ^  i^j  f^  season. 
Beautifully  kKatedJb  Portland  Hari>or.  From 
$150tol400.    A.  M.  SMITH.  Porttond.  Me. 


Summer  Homes, 
Permanent  Homes* 
Camps  or  Cottages 

vne 


TO  SELL 

OR  RENT  ^^^^  ^.  --Ar—i 

For  every  one  and  everywhere.  On  Shore  of 
Lake  or  Sea.  In  the  Country  or  Woods. 
For  information  address  Mains  Summbr 
HoMB  Co..  P.  O.  Box  1.0U.  Portland.  Me. 


WEST  IKBANON.  ME.-Large  re- 
modeled  farmhouse,  13  rooms,  fully 
fumished.  modem  convemences.  open  fi'*- 
places.  large,  closets.  pU«2as,^rrect  vi 
foolhilb  of  White  Mountoms.   Pnvate  fam 


, IIS  Oi  TV  luic  ifiuunM»iii».    *  ••»«»*  .»»i>.j 

only.   Address  Mrs.  Waldron  Shapi^kigh 
2223  r    •  "'     '*•-*-     '^ 


louse  oc.  12 

Tumbhed 

round 


TO  LET  IN  CAMDEN,  MAINE 
from  May  I  to  November  L  Ji  P— - 
cottage ;  modem  conveniences ;  fine 
nUhed;  situated.on  Penobscot  ^^Yx^^-^vr- 
troro  Camden  village.  F.  W.  SAWYER. 
'}?  Franklm  Street.  New  York  Cuy 


fur- 
niles 


TO  I.ET— Fumished  Cottzge  on  ASH 
POINT.  CA8CO  BAY,  wear 
South  Han»«well.  Maine.  -  Cottage 
consists  of  good-siied  living  roo.m  with  tire- 
pl  ice.  four  chambers,  kitchen,  piazza,  twelve 
icvt  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  long.  Nice  mat- 
tresses, also  a  good  piano.  Best  of  spnng 
water  brought  into  the  hoitsc.  An  abundance 
o:  fish,  clams,  and  lobsters.  Good  sUble, 
ftuitable  for  two  horses.  Terms  forth^s«yison. 


fire- 
»  view 
family 


HARWICH  PORT,  CAPE  COD.- 
To  let.  finely  kx:ated  fumished  oittage 
of  ten  rooms,  five  minutes*  walk  to  beach; 
ocean  front.  Address  Mrs.  Marion  M. 
Raymond.  108  Appleton  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


For  Sale,  Eleven-room  Cottace 

Martha's  Vineyard 

ignificent  location  fadng  Nantucket 
id  and  beautitul  park.  Two  minutes 
steamer  landing..  Wen.ty  of  shade  fre^. 


Mag 
Sound 

from  SlCBincr  Mu««tMK.     «  "r"*'  ^IJ'l^^^i^T^  V~"»T' 

House  in  perfect  repair.   Price  *$.000.  A.  R. 
Wbndbll.  452  Lexington  Ave..  New  \  ork. 


No.  FalmouUiy  IHLbhh. 

For  rent  at  Megansett,  on  water  front,  two 
new  houses,  furnished,  modem  anda>mpietej 
12  and  8  rooms.  Running  water,  bath,  and 
laundry.  Send  for  illustrated  arcular. 
t.  WADLEIGH.  Brockton.  " 


Berkshire  Hills 

To  Rent,  Furniihed 
foe  the  summer,  the  lesideaoe  of 
the  late  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Apply  to  Miss 
ANNA  L.  DAWES  or  to 
FRANK  RUSSELL  &  CO., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


3  De  Lancey  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Massachusetts 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

AttraotlTe  Old  Colonial  ^Farin- 
houM)  lor  rent  from,  August  bt.  Five  min- 
utes' >»alk  Irom  hotel,  post-office,  telephone, 
livery  stable.  Running  spring  water  in 
chen.  full  icc-house.  fine  garden,  good 

_i ^  Ci  .^.     ■.».■»    *.M   w.tfv4..    .«^^^.xl*  Ann 


chart.    Rent  low  jtp  right  P«<>ple. 
C.  F.  BRUSIE.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


kit- 


Address 


BOSTON'S  About  4  miles  irom  Bos- 
ODA I  IT!  Pill  Jon  Common  and  2  miles 
BcAUIlrUL.  from  Harvard  College, 
SlIRURBS  located  on  high  land  with 
9KJO\jas,oi9  ^tensive  view.  3  mm. 
from  electrics.  House,  fumished.  U  rooms, 
laundry  and  two  baths,  open  phimbing.  acre 
of  lawns,  stoblc,  3  sUlls.  lirire  carriage  roo'n. 
to  let  for  the  summer  or  for  18  months.  Ad- 
dress S.  No.  3.131.  The  Outlook. 


PLYMOUTH,MASS. 

To  Rent  for  tbe  Summer 

Large  place,  fine  k>cation.  house  niceb'  fur- 
nished, modem  conveniences,  stable.  An 
attractive  Summer  Home..  Correspond  with 
J.,  200  Court  St..  Plymouth.  Mass. 


ROCKPORT 

Cottage  of  7  rooms  and  bath  ;  tpwi\water, 
electriclighu.  high  ground,  fronting  Thach- 
er^  Island  and  ocean:  wide  piazzas;  rent 
1350.  J.  F.  REYNOLDS,  llOlremont  St., 
l>ost 


[>ostr>n.  Mass. 


$125.00.     L.  H.  Spaulping,  Lowell  Mass. 


TO  L£T  AT  MARTINSVILLE 

KNOX  CO..  M^ 

2  fumished  cottaiea.  one.  10.  one  J  rooim, 
with  .ubles ;  eood  .tUtnnc.  drivinr.  "od 
tathin, :  fine  vftw  o.  h»ib;>'o»g,«g!f  j  n. 


TO  LET  52i?MJ«wS 

Harbor.  Maine.  Addrm  THOS.  CLARK, 
State  House,  Augusta,  Mt. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Beautiful  Comtry  Vnia 

FOR  RENT.  -  Completed  fumUhed  J  15 
rooms,  2  tothrooms,  steam  heat  V^i^SSS 
firepUces.  hot  and  cold  water  and  eje^c 
lights  -large  Uwn.  fine  shade  trees,  garden. 

stables,  etc.    CentraTlocaUon.  

Address  Box  128.  Great  Banrington.  Mass 


AMONG  THE  BERKSHIRE 
Ami  IiI-8.  575  acre  stodt  farm ;  two  good 
farm  houMS,  five  bams  ^5  5™  ™«*«J°5t 
tilbge  andpastura^e ; 2,000 niaple  tre«i, 5 000 
cor(b wood ;  troutbrooks and fivine wmngs. 
all  stocked;  cuu  125  tons  Jay.  JOHN  W. 
CRANE,  Broker.  Spmtgfield.  Mass. 

West  Falmouth  T^^fr*' 


TO 


Overlooking  Buzzards  Bay 
RENT-Modern  Cottajce  of  13 


Rooma,  Fumlahed:  about  five  minutes 
120  Milk  Street,  Boston. 


Tr>  T  "RT  Fnmlahed  |louae, 
1  VJ      a-ra:*  a       14  rooms,  large  grounds, 

lance  of  shade ;  bam,  all  improvements; 

^feht;  Httsfield,^Ma8s.  Appb^to 
HALL.  211  Centre  St..  New  York  Oty. 


G.  F 


^'nta 


..  ^-inage. 
^v  -vv«^ Ideal  place 


pum 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


PARK   lirLL  HOMB 


PARK 
HILL 

Ar\    Idyl   of 
the  Hudson 

We  will  send,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  Outlook 
reader  seeking  a  suburban 
home  near  New  York,  a 
copy  of  this  richly  bound 
and  handsomely  printed 
book.  It  contains  over  100 
pictures,  on  heavy  coaled 
paper,  oi  Park  Hill-on-the- 
Hudson,  New  V'ork's  most 
beautiful  suburb. 
AMERICAN    REAL 

ESTATE   CO. 

Doa  Balldlai,  29%  Brandway 

New  York 


New  Hampshire 


White  JMountalns   „r.Vd'SJSe. 

situation  .beautiful,  8  acres,  house  perfect 
order,  pncc  JU.OOO:  if  enlarged.  $16,000. 
Address  W..  Thorn  Hill,  Jackson,  N.  H. 


LAKK  WINNIPESAUKEE.  N.  H. 
New  fumislied  cottagres  in  pines.on  shore, 
40  acres,  wharf,  beach,  boat.  ice.  fuel,  beauti- 
yV„v>ews  fishiiiK.  Send  for  circuUr.  F.  P. 
SPtARE,  458  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


F"JCrll*'?*'  Cottaice-Sile  or'Rent.  at 
^„  WONALANCfcT.  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE.—250  acres  ;  9  rooms,  bath,  ice- 
house.    Address  No.  3,339,  The  Outlook. 


yew  Jersey 


.^rC  For  Investment 

A  modem,  well-built  house  of  nine  rooms 
and  bath  in  an  attractive  location,  rented  to 
a  desirable  tenant  at  a  price  pasring  ^ood 
mter^t  on  the  value  of  the  property,  is  offered 
tor  sale  at  a  low  price  owinKto  owner's  inter- 
este  elgewhere.     No.  2,135.  The  Outlook. 


MONTCLAIR  {Jew.  well-fumished 
7  House  to  let  for  sum- 
mer season  to  small  desirable  family ;  Moun- 
tain Ave.,  convenient  to  trolley:  10  rooms 
and  two  bathrooins;  gas  cooking  appli- 
Ifl^Afl'^J'^  lights:  tennis  court.  M.  K. 
BOWMAN. 230  West  St.,  New  York. 


New  York 


ADIRONDACKS 

.  If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  bmith's.  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Esute  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


41.  irKir  Alloc  L.4JVC,  i-v  .   I  . 

WILLIAM  F.  kOBERTS. 


ADIRONDACKS  S^tlfeSSi: 

tage— To  rent.  Near  St.  Hubert's  Inn  for 
meals,  or  can  be  used  for  housekeeping.  7 
rooms,  furnished.  Ice-house  filled.  Apply  to 
Wm.  G.  Neilson.  Harrison  Bid?..  Phila. 


ADIRONDACK  CAMP,  furnished 
complete,  14  rooms.  Hi^h  wooded  point 
projecting  in  lake.  Boats,  ice.  etc  Sell  or 
rent.    Address  X.,  No.  3.223,  The  Outlook. 


Cazenoyu,  N.  Y.  h.^rm. 

'  country 

places  on  LAKE  OWAHGENA  to 

let  for  the  season.    Prices  $70U  to  S1.8U0. 
Address  2011  N  St..  Washington,  D.  C 


At  Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Modern  furnished  cottages  to  rent.    Write 
for  catalogue.  W.  C.  BAT  EM  AN. 


New  York 


Country 

REAL  ESTATE  ^SS^ 

Buyers  get  our  Free  CataloRT. 

Owners  send  us  details  of  your  property. 
PHILLIPS  k  WELLS.  93  TrilMiiic  Bnildlui,  N.Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 

Keene  Yalley 

To  rent,  completely  furnished  Cottage,  11 
rooms  and  D.ith :  hot  and  cold  water  in 
kUchen ;  stable  and  carriage-house,  with 
man's  room.  Wood  and  ice.  Kent  fSOO  for 
season.  J.  W.  HARnKNBERGH,  15 
Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Cottage  thoroughly  renovated,  newly  fur- 
nished, 7  rooms  and  bathroom,  hot  and  cold 
water,  wood,  ice.  Address  DR.  LAIGHT, 
Keene  Valley.  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Grounds.  Beautiful  high  location.  Com- 
*  Fine  view.  Railroad 

_-.. —       —  -^-^„Tapha  sent  on  appli- 

cation.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Starr,  Dewittville,N7Y. 


modious  house  in  gro' 

station  on  farm.  .JPhotographs  sent 


DOBBS  FERRY,  on  BndsoB 

iS-ROOni   HOV8K 

New,  inodem  improvements ;  recently  re- 
paired:  five  minutes'  walk  from  depot ;  superb 
view  of  Hudson  and  landficape  across  river. 
Rent  summer  season.  $600.  Partially  fur- 
nished.   HATCH,  P.  0?Box  65.  N.  vf Qty. 


Easthampton  &  Walnscott,  LI. 

Fumbhed  cottages  to  rent.    List  on  applica- 
Uon.    G.  V.  Richards.  75  Liberty  .St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT        HOUSE  on 

u/^r,         .!    FISHER'S  ISLAND 

head  of  Long  Island  Sound,  forty  miles  view ; 
seven  bedrooms,  bathroom,  running  water, 
pantry,  kitchen,  etc.  Complete  with  linen 
and  silver,  for  season,  or  Auguet  and  Sep. 
tember.    Apply  No.  3,073.  The  Outlook. 


TO  RENT  fqr  the  season,  $250.  fur- 
wr™  *  «  «- J!.,  ,-."^'**^ed  house.  U  rooms, 
NEAR  MOUNTAINVILLte,   N.  Y. 

Ene  R.  R.,  l^  hours  out.    High  elevation ; 
broad  piazza:  fine  drives  and  views.    Write 
l''Jv^IllSHb"^i.        C.  E.  PERKINS, 
IDLEWILD  P.  Dm  Orange  Co..  tj.  Y. 


New  York 


HULETTS  LANDING 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

For  rent  lor  season,  S150.  large  teiwoocB. 
fully  furnished  cotiag:e,  delightfully  situated. 
H.  W.  BUCKELLTHuletts  LandiiS^N^ 


LAKE  GEORGE 

,  Several  Cottages  for  Rent  furnished,  and 
for   Sale   m  vicinity  of  CaldwelL     Apoly 

well  P.  O.,  Lake  George,  Warren  Co..  N  Y 


Lake  George  near  Caldwell 

For  rent,  fuTTi»hed  cottage.    Address  Miss 
Rawihjlph.  3  Washington  Sq..  N.  Y.  City. 


LA K£  GEORGE.  Furnished  oottace to 

y.O.    Filled  ice-house.    Marketine  at  door. 
WILSON.  64  Clark  St..  BrooklynTN.  Y^ 


TWO    COTTAGES 

To  Rent  fob  thb  Summbr 

on  the  Shore  off  Huntingtoo 
Bay,  Long  Island  Souiid 

Either  separately  or  toeelher.  With  each 
??i*S^r?'.,*,^.!:?-  ^JPPh  to  SAMUEL  T. 
CARTER.  33  West  ^aTS^..  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE 

Long  Island  Water  Front 

A  half  mile  of  the  bt»i  i^-atcr  front  cm  Loiv 
Ubod.  i.n  l.tnvd's  hsriior  (Wf*t  Neck  of 
|hiriinik;i.-t3  iurb(>Th  Jmodnn  Hutitinetnq 
Kii^hi  :  ime  (tcb'trle  beach  viiibnilf  araxs ;  yt^ 
jiTvt  WMHRiLirid,  bill  .iiid  mi^ilovt' ;'thc  m^mt 
nrin.in.tnc  nniiijerfy  in  ilie  marLu.  TAI^T* 
-^  y.vV  J'^^^'*'^''-'^^''  i*^"Jih«»st  cwnier  Sd 
.iiid  W»l(.m  bEi.  .  PhiLifidphia 


Cwftli  Side  Uni  Jsliiii.-Ruildiiieiiltttrrci«» 
**  li  tu  lu  flciM  Mch,  cDmJTtandidi*  view  ifre^st 
.S'Liih  Uny  atid  ncein  for  Jf)  mile*.  tc»lf  lia%i 
ncTiJn\  rmt^ireaAtJuable.  Nq  howwcnstrac 
ifsh  imci  !l7,S<»on.  prou-^rlT*  if  or  msfrn^  etc_ 
niHi'ly  lo  J'oTi-bK  ik  Pkick,  PatcJh^ifftic,  L.  I. 


TO  RENT  K';-^.^Ti 

^^  CRUZ    FAMtl. 

adjoininnTwIlUht  Park.  CAT8KII.I. 
MOUNTAINS.  Address  Walt««  IC 
LuuwiG,  2D47  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SchrOAn  T^kP  \  V  ^^^  Rent  e-rootn 
Otnroua  UaKe,  IV.I.  cottage.  fumi«hed. 
Apples  and  garden.  Terras  reasonable.  No 
consumpnves.    Samuel  D.  Mili.bk.  M.D. 


To  Let,  at  Fair  8H  RI.TER  I8L  A  ND, 
Furnished  Cottages  tor  the  season.  Send 
for  finely  illustrated  booklet.  Ralph  (;. 
DuvALL.  Shelter  Island  Heights.  N.  Y. 


TO  Rent  on  Staten  Island,  furnished 
house.  June  1  to  Sept.  L  $40  per  month. 
References  exchanged.  Address  No.  4119 
West  New  Brighton.  Staten  Island.  N.  V. 


Elesant  Corner  lH>t  in  WMto 
Plains,  50x110;  resident  section :  6ve 
minutes  from  depot;  sell  very  reasonably. 
S,  U.  BARR.  315  £ast  28th  St..  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMEN'S  COUNTRY 
SEATS.  Vicinity  of  New  York ;  large 
acreage  mansions,  water  fronts  or  mland 
hills ._  For  sale.  rent,  or  exchange. 

C.J.  SAN^DS.  7  Kne  St..  New  York. 


North  DakoU 


CHEAP  LAND 

Buy  a  farm  now  for  your  ROY  oryoors^ 
40.  80.  or  160  acres  in  Kidder  County, 
N.  l>ak.,  near  railroad,  good  soil.  grasK.  and 


LAKE  GPORGF  AT  BOLTON 
1.AI1C  IzCUKlzC  -Finely  located 
optUffeto  let,  furnished.  Address  OWNER. 
Room  15.  Mi  Broadway.  New  York. 


North  Carolina 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS.-Tea- 
rooni  furnished  Cottage  near  HUtmor« 
Estate.  (20)  for  season.  T  J.  McCijOskbv. 
Rni  Estate  Broker.  AshevUls.  N.  CT^ 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Pennsylvania 


Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  ^&'Sj?^ 

9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  pbzzas.  runnmsr 
spriniT  water,  mountain  views.  $450  per  sea- 
son.    Fkawk  Wallkr.  Morristown.  N.  J. 


Rhode  Island 


NEWPORT,  R.  L  l;^^'^S?t 

places,  modem  conveniences,  ocean  front, 
sarf  beach.  Plans  and  photos  of  E.  B.  HALL, 
53  State  Street,  Room  642,  Boston. 


TO    I.EX 

mrATCH  HILI^  R.  I. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGE,  twelve 
rooms,  bath,  aty  water,  only  pnvate  dodt  at 
Watch  Hill,  on  water,  large  lawn.  Address 
RECTOR.  781  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 


^WATCH  HILL,  R.  I. 


For  Rent,  furnished  cottage  with  8  rooms : 
modem  conveniences:  good  location.  Ad- 
dress H.  E.  BURDICK.  Watch  HUl,  R.  I. 


Vermont 


FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  rare  chances  for  a  most  charminff 
8l7BIBIBIiL     RHSIDB^CB 

in  Central  Vermont 

In  one  of  «he  highest  (1.600  ft.  above  sea  level) 
and  most  healthful  villages  in  the  State.  This 
proB«rty  a  ideal,  consistmg  of  old  Colonial 
mansion  of  23  rooms,  wide  veranda,  hot-air 
heat,  pure  water,  good  sewerage:  well  fur- 
nished, ready  for  occupancy.  A  large  stable, 
icehouse,  beoperics,  and  other  outbuildings; 
four  acres  of  land,  handsomely  laid  out.  In- 
cluding fiorses.  carriages,  sleighs,  cows.  hens, 
swine,  price  <8,000,  or  rent  for  season,  |l,4oa. 
For  full  particulars  address  W.  F.  S.,  No.  193 
Warren  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.;  or  J.  H.  S.. 
Sparhawk  St.,  Brighton,  Mass.  No  brokers ; 
deal  only  with  would-be  purchasers. 


RANDOLPH  ?cS4to4^ 

nre-place.  com- 

VERMONT    ^^A^^- 

piano,  hot  and 
cold  water  all  over  house,  electric  lichts'. 
8tai)le.  6  minutes  to  Centre,  opposite  village 
park.  3  acres  land,  lawn  and  excellent  large 
garden.  25  fmit  trees.    Rent  1500.    "  "        ' 

2U9 


rden.  25  fmit  trees.  Rent  S500.  Call  and 
e  Dhotographs.  CHAS.  W.  rfoWARD, 
i  Washington  St..  Boston. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


Camp  Pokegama 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA 

For  bojfi  and  rounfp  men.  July  and 
August.  Boating,  sports,  study  of  nature  and 
wildlife.  Careful  supervision.  References: 
H^W.  Slack.  735  Ofive  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

FOURTH 
5BA50N 
A  htfyti*  pjiiiip  in  tlic^ 
SEBAGO    LAKB    «GQION,    MAINB 

l*T«hi  wet^kji  nf  ntHdtHW  Uh  W\\h  ihv  i  'm- 
rnJfrihlp  vt  CTilJtgc-brtd  fci(jli:fa  Jirni  li:.'h- 
uradi;  W-a.  Send  f^ir  il1u«ilrate'J  tN.n'iiet 
hi  -IKVfNf;     r.      WcmiiM  AN,     tli.B.. 


WILDMERE 


ttl'^Mi :n    *  AMP    roit    hoys. 

r^  C'niiip  ptirti%Tilii.iicur.  Hi/.ilrLi^aiifi, 
Mum.- iVnni^.  i{iVlr^  bi^cliflH.  *iU.wMiter 
twimrniiiif   4ikI   H^itlinr.     Tutiuiint      Kefer- 

e-uris:  T>r  \  M-  tV.ii,  Si  r.uilV  S1,mo1. 
r-^mwd.  N  J|,i  Rcw  Kn-fkoW  ppflb.Ktv. 
flrutfui  SthiiAl,  {.iri«f>»n,  Mj»*iii,  ;  J.ifni-v  ], 
^■n;iejiLiU£h,  Nmbte  .mt'l  *iftif(uHi;itll'pt  ^^rbmol, 
|t.t^rinn,  STj*»  ;  Hlh  VVini[.iiu<l Hwytr  St. 
Marii'*  >clmnU  Scniihliorr).  Mi***.:  tx*  n.|ron 
K  Rti>«!i,  IhartoTiln'  Ktodlv  of  Art*  Jind 
Scitnc^^,  tl.tr\,jurj  l^ui^rrvih'^  *  '  iri»lrrir(j"re, 
MaM»  Addrcfis  (ilHb()^^  li^JI..  \  ft.. 
MaAer  of  Si.  raal's  Hchi>t>].  Coitcottl,  N.  H. 


TAMP  OYFOUn  Health,  tutoring,  rec- 
l^amrUArUf^Ureation.  inspiration! 
An  ideal  vacation  life  for  boys!  Booklet. 
A.  r.  gALDWELL.  M.A.,  Oxford,  Maine 


Bargain 


This  new.  modem,  and  completely  furnished  8>room  seaside  cottage,  located  at  POINT 
O*  WOODS.  GREAT  SOUTH  BEACH.  L..  I.,  within  two  minutes  of  the  ocean 
and  two  hours  of  New  York  City.  No  hot  land  breezes.  Lot  50  x  ISO ;  price  12.000.  including 
complete  furnishing.    For  particukrs  address  "  OW N ER."  86  Cleveland  St.,  Orange.  N.  J. 


Vermont  Farms  for  Summer  Homes 

Any    one   interested   in    securing    a    summer 

home  in  the  Green  Mountains  apply  to  the 

BENNINGTON    SECURITY    CO.,   Bennington,   Vt.,   or 

W.  H.  HAGEN,  N.  Y.  Representative,  59  Wall  St 


Summer  Camps 


Camp  Huron,  Canada 

Ae  Summer  camp  for  boys,  under  direction 
of  the  Prospect  Heights  School.  For  par- 
ticuUra  address  W.  D.  CERKEN,  51 
Seventh  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


pine  Island  Camp  for  Boys.  Great  Pond.  Bel 
*  grade.  Me.,  opens  June  30.  closes  Sept.  2. 
1 150  including  everythmg.  Illus.bo  tklet.  Rev. 
Dr  McElveen.  178  W.  Brookline  St.,  Boston. 


Wanted— A  Furnished  Cottage 

of  about  four  rooms,  from  June  25th  to  .Sept. 
15th.  in  the  Berkshires.  Adirondacks.  or  New 
Hampshn-e  hills,  convenient  to  a  hotel  where 
meals  are  furnished.  Address  J.  V.  ti., 
P.  O.  Box  945,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  WANTS 


NERVOUS  ok  DEFKCTIVE  child, 
reouirinsT  constant  skilled  care,  received  in 
deuKhtful  CloTonial  home  of  i^raduate  nurse  ; 
splendid  residence  section,  picturesque  lake 
region,  western  central  New  York.  LonR  dis- 
tance telephone  in  house.  Unexceptionable 
references.  "SUCCESS."  No.3.335.()utlook. 

WANTED -BY  THE  PRINCI- 
PAL or  A  HIGH  SCHOOL,  tutoring 
at  his  pleasant  summer  home  in  Orange 
County.  Not  more  than  four  will  be, taken. 
Address  (J.  C.  SCHAIBLE.  Pnnapal  of 
S.  S.  Seward  Institute.  Florida.  N.  Y. 

YOITNO  LAHYWITH  KINDER- 
GARTEN EXPERIENCE, would  like 
to  be  connected  with  some  charity  work  at 
the  seashore  or  country  for  the  summer. 
Address  BoxM.The  lowa.Washinirton.  I).  C. 

ELLIS  HOSPITAL.  SCHENEC- 
TADY. N.^Y..  will  wtablish  a  .School  of 

V  >e 

IwilWLii!  ihL  ii^fi  lit  iJ  arid   ^5  V'-.sr'j.     Liru'U- 
Lirv  yi\\\  Ur  r*^^'h  ^^nrllv       Ad^Jrv'^  SIT  pE  R. 

INI  I;N(*I<M,  Kih^  H.t'ipiul. 

onnKHs  riMi:iv   i'Ko^ii'i    y. 

^t'lTS    ASli    MATS    iO    OHIO   it, 

}h-^ hc-t   rp I erci>,  r>        \f     VV     \V  M  .  H  I  A ^    ^  S 

it  io  ,  u  Wf.«  Ji.l  X  ,  Si:*  V*»rlt. 
NEITR  A  STHENIC*    rwalict  cared  for 

bv  [\Mi  ir.ilnrrE  riiET'.i»  \T\  thetT  '«wn  Imnie. 

rriAMavc,    Hre«,i  ini-diRiiaire.   Address"  PRf- 
VATK/'  No  hMT,  Hie  Oniiook. 

WANTED— A  prjutiun  as  iraveifrup  cum- 
ranfrrni  nr  rhar'e'ri.^n  nf  dsildrvn  Jot  month*  of 
J^jlv  ;Mid  VueiM.  A.tdrcsji  Tl^ACllbR, 
Kc>,  3,555,  Tiie  tJ^tlcwk. 


Subscribers*  Wants 


A     SMITH     COLLEGE     graduate. 

French,  rr^  ■r-Tn-r>er  in  V—. — r-  v-^-^r-  -^t;* 

M-.r      ;,M.i,i..,,      ,.     -,^,r     .  ■       !|J 

t  r ^  ^.  c [      A  ad ri-fi s  N u .  J,57 } .  I' h c  On il^ w* k . 
niYJiilf'tAN,    AflE    SO,    LAIECJE 

exiH^Htnicjik  Sanitarium  pradjte  and  in 
li'  fiLMiiU   iripa   (or    puttetit^,   would 

t  '<,  UAtitnt  lor  the  >umtneT  dtsinng: 

t  Kir^ie  i^ii  fumnier  rr«ott.     kc"rr- 

^vl  MMI'U    IHIAIID  and  tutmii^ij  for 

bfv  1!  ln.Miili-.iil  Jkrk»li.Trc  fcM»rt.  Cf'TJe«e 
pr*;  ir.K'.ry  -nui  ..ir  her  subjects.  I^ble  uM^bir- 
pa^iyc-d     <.«tiiJi4n  HiJtiTt*.   No.  l.fiTj?,  i  lutlnok. 

CPMPAMONOK  TUTOR.  A  i^dr 
wb'M  i*  ail  rificticnccil:  hi^h  ^iJii-nt  tcicbcr, 
Culktl;  pii.ldi,.lTt.  lAi-hc'^  "  ■.    (nr  llic 

auii>mEir.    Kelaciittr*.     .'•.        .     . .  _'l.iIl.uIil 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  A.B.  and  M.D., 
desires  position  as  medical  attendant  totravLJ 
or  at  summer  resort.  Could  tutor  in  lan- 
a  or  sciences.  References.  Address 
.  No.  3.391.  The  Outlook. 

NCI  ..  M  ■.!  .  ■  ir=.  I,      T'..i-.:,n  tady*peflktn« 

I'  ■'     1.         ■.-. :     1  ...inpatsy  tAsm.r 

alT'M'i,  :n^iki  Jjlt  -Lii  i;,ti^rjiiy  uscElil  ;  K"'f^ 
$a  L :  1  ti.  I  if  ^t  kti  rcli;  r  cntc  s .  A  ddrcst  "  tv[  l- 
Clltr'  No  iJJT.  TIm-  iliulunk, 

I  CAN  I' LACK  YOll  at  atwe  ifi  a 
ffrmil  i>ii<(itlrin  ij  yoij  arc  .1  CQlijC>elcnl  mnn 
*iH.  Kiki^Hjca,  imininir^  K.  S  HlGiniL, 
1  I  II ion  Sqiuire,  New  York, 

W A  N  T  E  D-  A  n  c t t>eri(?t]  ced  houftek  e«e  e  <  cr 
lor  a  toliL'Kc  d^irmitiirv,  Ai-fily.  utalinK  nee. 
em["(;neni.e.  ,itid  ^lalinc-alipn*^  to  L.  F.  IK, 
xNn.  VJiro,  ■Th*?  i>iiil.>nk, 

A  CORNKLL  n'**i\  GRAOfrATE 
Would  like  tiftuttir  duriiiKMhc  summer.     ^:cf- 


rfi^ 


ercrco.  as  L<i  thurailcr.  ability.  ;in(]^  eitp*;ii- 
eiu.  c      A  ddrt-is5  N  4 1   2. '  ►?  I .  T I  u-  Oui  Irir A 

TWO  TF:ArHEl;H  WITH  IX- 
riHlKME  IN  KTNtlEltGA  It- 
's I  \  :iw\  \mmnty  work  will  i*kkc  a  Je*  i *.ikn  : 
<  .11    ill  111    ihtSr   i.uiiijtr>    hnmr    tm   ihe 

J  .  -  r  N  It  ti  rt M  udy ,  ba*  k  ctnr .  an4  ■  ■  1 1 1  i?t 
hdr.'mork  nJi-'tukks,  r^Tmn  iU~rfr«im  j(i.(^t 
lit  ru  i^pUnibct  Uf .  KtrciCJitpf  {."iDClututti  d 
Artdfd-i>  1V.1,  ^tK  Ni-wlH»rKb.  N.  V. 

WANTKll  liv  a  tflaied  atii!  cdrtnutrd 
V  ^'»ni,iri  ,11  riin^nu'd  |olriivtl'inK»'i  l'"*i- 

t  LiM4i|i.i[iii,ni  f>i  ific  tjife  ot  invalid  Imdy 

TO  FAMILIES  GOING  A  BROAI>. 

A  lady  would  like  to  take  charge  of  an  in- 
valid lor  the  summer.  Highest  references. 
Only  refined  people  of  means  need  apply. 
Address  E.  F.  G..  No.  3.415.  The  Outlook. 

LADY  with  little  eirl  four  years  old  de- 
sires position  as  housekeeper  in  the  country. 
Refined  home  and  congenial  surroundinn 
more  essential  than  salary.  Address  No. 
3.501,  The  Outlook. 


Hotels  and 

Boarding  Houses 

in  Colorado 


BuilingiQfi 
RouTe 


jffiO  ^^  tio  B.  week  will  pay  for  excellent  board  at  many 
wPtC  a  house  in  Colorado,  right  in  the  heart  of  what  is  be- 
*^  yond  any  question  the  most  charming  summer 
country  in  the  world.  We  publish  a  handbook  of  Colorado 
which  tells  all  about  some  200  desirable  places*  giving  the  names  of 
proprietors,  prices  for  board,  location  on  the  map,  which  is  part  of  the 
book,  information  about  nearby  attractions,  rates  for  guides  and  Iiver>% 
in  fact  about  everything  there  is  to  know.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  without  charge.     Kindly  write  for  it  today. 

Colorado  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  place  to  visits  and  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  equals  it  as  a  resort  for  health  and  pleasure  — 
spend  your  vacation  there. 

We  shall  k11  tickets  to  Colorado  next  summer  at  unusiiAlIy  low  rate^ 

We  run  trains  *'  one  night  on  the  road  '*  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  handbook  of  Colorado  hotels.     Full  of  infbniution.     No  charge* 

P.  S,  EVSTIS,  PaM.  Trftiric  Manager,  C.  B.  m  Q.  Ry.  Co.,  CHICAGO 


(fipJK^^ 


L7a^  W  tB 


/1ORTt1ERn^50»5M)R5^/10llTM  WE/T*^«¥lOem  LMD. 


Bill 


BUFFALO        DULUTH  '     CHICAGO  IvYl 


Season  opens  June  17th.  The  Steamer  NORTH  WEST  will  make 
weekly  trips  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  Steamer  NORTH  I.AND 
wj  1 1  rei> u m e  w e e k I y  H  a  i I  r n ^ s  be t w  u e n  B  u H  al  o  an d  Ch  ic ag< > .  T 1 1  is  ar r an ge- 
menl  will  make  k  p*is.sible  to  mur  all  of  the  Great  Lakes,  including 
Superior^  under  condilions  of  enjoyment  unsurpassed  in  modern  traveU 

S,ftinni^  from  llyifalo.  Wcilcjc^  by"^  anidi  satunijLVS  t%»r  inlnnnAtiitrr  juldrc^n 

SaflinK  fmm  ChicasrQ,  Salurdi^s,  W,  >!•  LOWllIE*  tit-iiL   I'miN.  Aift, 

IinWAHI>  JAMi:?*,  Prt'Mil^nt. 


\ 


^^  1M^\ 


Jamaica  Nature's  Great  Sani^anum 

A  restful  five-day  ocean  voyage  takes  you  from  the  hlazmg,  sultfy  heat  and 
chttling  frosts  and  winds  of  the  North  to  Jam^iica^  an  ideal  land  oi  rest,  healtli, 
and  comfort.     In  die  **  Golden  Caribbean  Sea/*  with  die  Gulf  Strc^m^ 
flowing  about  it,  die  trade  winds  constantly  blowing  over  it,  and  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains  extending  iis  entire  lengdi ;  the  almosphcre  laden 
with  spices  and  sparkling  with  pure  mountain  o^one,  constandy  hi  motion, 
the  thermometer  varying  only  from  70^  to  SS°  the  year  around.     Hay 
fever,  colds,  grip,  and  pneumonia  cannot  exist  there,  while  nervous  Ub, 
cares,  and  worries  fly  away.    l)n  every  haUfL  from  mountain  tops  to  the 
white,  sandy  bt:ai:hes,  is  spread  a  be^iutiful  carpet  of  emerald   green, 
decorated  with  a  ri<ilous  ^Towth  oi  flowers,  fruits,  and  ferns.    There  are 
well-kept  ridin^^  and  driving  niads  in  every  direc- 
tion.   The  sea  badiing  is  unexcelled  oti  this  conti- 
nent; the  mountain  views  arc  the  inusi  magniikcnt 
on  earth ;   flies,  mosquitoes,  snaken,  fo^-s,   fevers, 
are  practically  unknown.     There  arc  elcuant  hotels 
good   clean  bourding*houses,   gcilf  links,  croquet 
grounds,  broad  pia/^aji,  and  inlcrt-f^ling  novel  for- 
eign sights   and   scenes    every whure.     All    the>e 
features  combine  ki  make  Januiic.i  nature^  great* 
est     health    sanitarium     for    either    summer    or 
winter  resting.    The  elephant  twin  nerew  **  Admiral  " 
steamers    leave     Boston    every   Wednesday    and 

Friday.    Round  trip  ticket*^  "'  '""  '     *    *'-*^  meals  and  stateroom  berths,  gootl  tn>m  .May 
Write  for  free  l>ooklet,  **  *'  ^ddress 


r 


St  to  ikl,  tst. 


VW^ 


^NG  WHARF,  BOSTON 


i'S 


Banff  Springs  Hotel 

Last  Summer  the  accommodation  of  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  was 
taxed  to  its  uttermost.    This  year  visitors  will  find 

Its  Capacity  Doubled. 

Not  only  has  the  hotel  been  added  to,  but  the  Canadian  National  Park,  in 
which  Banll  in  situated,  is  many  times  larger  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The 
Dominion  Government  was  careful  to  include  in  it  the  springs,  **hoodoos," 
glaciers  and  peaks,  the  valleys  and  watersheds  of  the  Bow,  Spray  and  Ghost 
rivers-^among  the  most  wonderful  natural  attractions  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Here  you  may  bathe,  ride,  fish,  hunt,  climb,  sketch  and  botanize  to 
your  heart's  content,  while  enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  The  rarefied  air  stimulates  like  wine,  the  days  are  long 
and  bright,  the  scenery  superb — and  there  are  absolutely  no  counterbalancing 
disadvantages. 

The  imperial  LSmited  will  run,  comencing  early  in  June,  three  times  a 
week   between    Montreal   and   Vancouver,    reaching   Banff  in  72  hours. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  any  agent  of  the 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAIL"WAY. 

Or  to  ROBERT  KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


fh»  m^»-CG¥0red  bucket,  which  hung  w  the  ureiL  ** 

The  hand  of  time  has  cast  a  charm  about 

anany  articles  once  in  daily  use  by   our  an* 

eestors,  but  now,  for  practical  purposes.  30 

far  superseded  by  modern  appliances,  as  to 

be  only  interesting  in  that  they  were  a  part 

of  the  life  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  so  while  we 

touch  w^ith  reverent  hands  these  relics  of  the 

past,  let  us  rejoice  that  for  our  comfort  w^e 

have    the  new.      The  *'old  oaken  bucket" 

and  the  Hot* Air  Pump  are  antitheses,  the 

old  and  the  new — the  primitive  and  the  most 

modern  forms  of  conveying  water.     Think 

over  these    two  methods,   for  every  other 

water  supply  approaches  more  or  less  closely 

these  two.     If  yours  is  half  way 

between,   why  not  improve    it* 

Look  around  your  place  and  see 

how   much    time   you    cr 

your    servants    spend 

in  conveying  water 

by    hand,    for    the 

laundry,    the    live 

stock,  the  garden, 

and      every 

household 

I  use,     and    re- 

I  member,     the 

Hot- A  ir 

Pump    is 

the  cheap- 

[est      form    of 

supj>ly    now 
'known.     A  per- 
manent    invest- 
ment>  which  wiU 
outlast   a   generation 
of  users,    can    now  be 
bought  for  $108, 
fj^   Descriptive    Cata- 
'€^  logue**  D'"  sent  free 
on  application. 


r=Ericss0n  Engine  Co. 


Teoieute-ittv  'r>  Hanfinta,  Cub*, 


Fruklib  St.,  Boitoti. 


The  Stone  Method 


For  Men  and  Women 
Requires  No  Apparatus 
Does  Not  Overtax  the  Heart 


If  you  knew — beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  The  Stone  Method 

"^Pirould  restore  you  to  sound,  robust  health — you  would  investigate  it  wouldn't  you? 

If  you  knew — positively — that  The  Stone  Method  would  give  you  a  fine, 
strong,  well-developed  physique,  which  bears  every  evidence  of  perfect  manhood  or  womanhood — 
3rou  would  write  us  for  detailed  information,  wouldn't  you  ? 

If  you  knew — to  a  certainty — ttiat  by  following  our  instructions  10  minutes 
daily  you  could  secure  a  pair  of  sound,  easy-working  lungs,  with  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
expand — a  splendid  circulation  that  would  make  itself  known  in  a  ruddy  complexion — good  diges- 
tion— sound,  restful  sleep-;-an  active  liver — an  increased  appetite — bright  eyes — a  clear  brain — 
>  light  step— an  erect  carriage— you  would  do  it,  wouldn't  you? 

We  wish  to  hear  from  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  enough  interest  in  health  and  develop- 
ment to  read  this  advertisement.  We  are  anxious 
to  explain  The  Stone  Method  to  those  who 
wish  to  better  their  conditions  physically.  If  you 
could  come  to  our  office,  we  could  convince  you 
in  five  minutes  that  we  have 
just  what  you  need.  Very 
few  can  come,  however, 
and  we  have  prepared  two 
booklets — one  for  men  and 
one  for  women — which  ex- 
plain The  Stone  Method 
m  detail.our  plan  of  mail  in- 
struction, etc.  These  book- 
lets contain  many  photos 
from  life,  showing  what 
others  have  accomplished— 
what  you  may  accomplish 
if  you  will.  They  will  prove 
interesting  whether  you 
wish  to  take  instruction  or 
not.  We  will  gladly  send 
them  FREE  together  with 
Measurement  Blank,  Testi- 
monials, etc.,  to  any  person  who  vfil  stsk  for 
them.    Write— that's  all  we  aisk. 


This  IS  what  we  have 
to  offer : 

A  system  of  exercise 
which  requires  no  appar- 
atus whatever,  and  only 
1 0  minutes  time  each  day, 
in  your  own  room,  just 
before  retiring. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
develop  abnormal  muscles 
but  rather  to  impart  great- 
er strength,  round  out*  the 
physique,  correct  chronic 
complaints  and  insure  a 
greater  measure  of  life 
in  general. 

Such  results  can  hardly 
be  measured   in   dollars 
and  cents. 
We  are  the  only  instructors  of  prominence  who 
pay  special  attention  to  women  an4  children 
Mrs. Ellen  Walker  has  charge  of  this  department. 
She  has  had  a  very  extensive  experience,  and  she 
opens  and  answers  letters  of  a  private  nature. 
Letters  addressed  "  Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  Per- 
sonal, care  of  The  Stone  School,''  will  be  kept 
sacredly  confidential. 


A  WAT,  VABBOW  CHS8T  OV 
LUVO     OATACITT 


WKLL  ARCHED  CUKflT,OF 
GOOD    LUMO    OAPACiry. 


The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture 

164H  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  Ills. 


Note  the  depth  of  Mr.  Boeworth^s  oheat.  We  will  »end  vQu  lil«  complete 
letter  Iff  you  will  write  \ie. 

Beatrice,  Neb.,  Oct.  15,  '02. 
I  have  followed  your  instructions  faithfully  and  have  realised  a  .  ^  ,  -rue* 
good  fifain  in  weight.  The  development  without  apparatus  is  ^y^^^  -rnKi^ 
surprise,  I  exercise  onlv  1 0  minutes  a  day  and  the  results  so  far  v^J?^  c^u^as 
have  been  greater  than  I  expected.  My  chest  expansion  ^^s  >^^^/^  SCHOOL 
increased  wonderfully,  and  to  put  it  mildly  1  am  more  thaa>^^^  Chicag:o.  Ill* 
satisfied.  I  believe  that  there  are  thousands  who  ^^^y^^^  Please  sand  mo  (frw 
suffering  with  chronic  complaints  who  could  be  cured  >^tj^  of  aJi  w^t>  buokJets.  Con- 
without  medicine  by  simply  following  your  instruc*  >^^/^  dition  Blanks  and  full  infor- 
tions  I  know  that  The  Stone  Method  has  done^g^  ^^^  j-  \^^:^  ^ 
wonders  for  me  and  I  can  heartily  recom->g^  do  not  in  anyi^y  obSigate  mmli- 
mend  The  Stone  School  to  those  who  wish  vWS^ 
to  regain  their  health  and  to  those  who,^^J«^  ""°*  - 
are  blessed  with  good  health,  but>^0^  Address . 
want  to  improve  the  physique.  vjT? 
Q.  A.  BOSWORTH.     ^^  ^ 


The  Outlook 


HIS  is  little  F.  SUMNER  WARREN  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  R.  Warren 
of  56  Flint  St.,   Somerville,  Mass.      He  is  full  0/  health,  happiness  amd 


T 

laughter  o  typical  example  0/ 


Mellin!&  Food  Boy 

Woald  yoa  like  to  kno^w  mote  Jtboat  MeOins  Food?  Then  send  fat  oar  be^atiftd  book, 
**The  Cjtre  &  Feeding  of  Jnfjir^s/'  printed  in  2  colors  on  fine  paper,  boand  in  Ckih 
And  Uttered  in  *Bloe  and  Gold.    Any  mother  mjLy  ha^ve  it  free  for  the  Jtskinff* 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO.,  BOSTON,  lAASS. 


Oyster  CocktaU 
Saltmes  Ceiny  llrto* 

Shrimp  Nekfberz  in  If  read  CaUs 
Olitfes 

TruU  Salad 

NABISCO 


Copyright. 
National  liiscuU 
Company.  1903. 


Stag  Supper 

V2th  Suggestions  for  Serving 
By  MRS.  HELEN  ARMSTRONG 

Prepare  Satsce  for  Oysters  with  one  cup  of  catsup^  one-fourtk  cup  of 
vinegar^  juice  of  a  large  Uxaytip  and  seasoning  of  salt*  pepper,  and  tabasco* 

Select  crisp  stalks  of  celery^  and  fill  each  piece  with  soft  cream  cheese 
rubbed  to  a  paste  with  butter* 

Bread  cases  may  bs  made  of  thick  rounds  of  bread  hollowed  out^  brushed 
with  soft  butter  and  browned  In  the  oven*  ' 

The  fruit  salad,  composed  of  oranges,  sliced  pineapple  and  pears.  Mara- 
schino cherries,  pecans,  and  a  rich  syrup,  should  be  served  very  cold  in 
.  sherbet  glasses*     A  fitting  Gx>wn  for  thii  feast  of  the  Kings  is  found  in 

HABI8C0 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


The  Outlook 


*^  That's  Meat  and  Drink  To  M^."^Shakespearb. 

Horlick's 
Malted 

Milk 

as  a  luncheon 

Is  delicious,  invigorating,  nutritious.  Prepared  instantly 
in  the  home,  office,  or  study.  Excellent  for  business  and 
professional  people,  and  those  troubled  with  impaired 
digestion. 

It  is  pure,  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of  choice  malted  grain  con- 
densed to  powder  form,  ready  in  a  moment  by  dissolving  in  water.  No 
cooking  required. 

Hotels,  clubs  and  dining  cars  serve  it.     Used  and  Sold  Everywhere  ;  All  Druggists. 

Q  A  TV/TPT  17  ^^  y°"  ^""^  "°^  "^'"^  "'  ^^*  T71?  1717 

\D £\)y \.1l    \^11j     us  send  you  a  trial  package     Jj  JvXl/Jjy 
Write  for  Shakespearean  Booklet  on  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Beverages. 

Horlick's  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

a4  Farringdon  Road,  London,  Eng,  25  St.  Pctcr  St.,  Montrcalf  C^nt 
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A    LIST    OF    SUBSTANTIAL    VALUE 

"  The  publishing  business  is  one  that  usually  grows  slowly 
if  its  growth  shows  signs  of  reaching  maturity.  Since  the 
Outlook  Company  began  making  boqks  they  have  proceeded 
upon  the  plan  that  it  is  better  to  publish  an  occasional  worthy 
book  than  to  achieve  a  long  list  of  more  or  less  speculative 
character.  They  now  have  a  list  of  substantial  value,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  Outlook  Company  will  become  an 
important  factor  among  the  makers  and  sellers  of  books  of 
standard  literature/* — TAe  Interior, 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  giving  you  further  information 
about  THE  OUTLOOK  BOOKS  already  published  and  about  those 
which  we  shall  publish  later.  If  you  will  fill  out  arid  mail  to  us  the  blank 
below  J  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  cata-- 
logue,  and  in  placing  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  for  the  receipt  of  such 
printed  matter  as  we  shall  issue  from  time  to  time- 

The  Outlook  Company 

Tff£:  OUILOOK  COMPANY, 

iBj  Fourik  Avenue^  New  Yi^rk* 
/  shall  iff  glitii  to   have  you  send  me  m  c&py  of  j&ur  iUusfraUd  catalogue  0/  THE 
OUTLOOK  BOOKS,  ami  io  receive  any  printed  matter  concerning  ihem  that  you  mnv 

send  nu. 


Addrfss. 


THE     BEST    AND     MOST    ENTERTAINING    OF 

The  New  Out-door  Books 

The  American  Sportsman's  Library 

Three   new   volumes    uaiform   with  "The   Deer    Family,**  by 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  and  others.    6  volumes  now  ready, 

THE  BIO  GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDER 
BASS.  PIKE,  PERCH,  and  others  By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.D. 

THE  WATER-FOWL  FAMILY  By  L.  C  SANFORD  and  others 

Each  superbly  iUustratedy  Clothe  titno^  gilt^  $2.00  net.    (Postage  rsc) 
Send  for  •  Defcrlptive  Clrcalar  wtth  Illustrations,  etc 
5peclnl  Terms  to  5alMcribera  to  tbe  Whole  Ubrary 


Trapper  ^^Jim 


A   CAPITAL  BOOK  FOR  BOYS 


By  EDWYN    SANDYS,  Author  rf  *"  Upland  Game-Birds'' 

Fully  illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.30  net,    (Postage  ijc.J 

Every  man  who  sees  it  will  be  tnulii^  new  ffame— a  boy  with  whom  to  enjoy  it.    Every  boy  will  be 

utterly  absorbed  from  the  tirst  page  tolhe  last-n         *  "  *  .     .     .   ^ 

doing  some  of  the  things  of  which  the  author  tells. 


utterly  absorbed  from  the  hrst  page  to  Ite  last— except  those  who  cannot  wait  another  minute  before 
chthea 


Athletics  and  Out-Door  Sports  for  Women 

Each   subject  being   separately  treated    by  a    special   writer,   with   an   introduction  by 
LUCILLE    EATON    HILL,   Director   of  Physical    Training  in    Wellesley .College. 

Clothe  t»mo^  with  over  aoo  illustrations.    $r.jo  net.    (Postage  20c.). 

Seventeen  articles  on  dilTerent  forms  of  recreative  exercise — a  book  for  the  women  of  leisure  who  make 
golf,  equestrianism,  and  such  sports  their  pastime ;  tor  students  interested  in  basket-ball,  rowing,  tennis, 
etc. ;  and  equally  for  the  business  woman  who  in  town  or  country  would  keep  up  her  physical  health  by 
training  at  home,  gymnasium  work,  fencing,  tramping,  etc 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden 

By  HELENA  RUTHERFURD  ELY 

Third  Edition,  Illustrated,  Cloth,  $i.73  net.    (Postage  13c.  f 

"  Unusually  good  because  it  tells  frankly  and  chattily  about  the  author's  successes  and  tailores  in  develop- 
ing her  own  garden."—  Town  and  Country. 
"  Really  practical  .  .  .  and  a  book  to  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm."— AVw  York  Tribune, 

The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife 

RECORDED  BY  THE  GARDENER    (Barbara) 

By  the  Author  of "" People  of  the  Whirlpool."    Fifth  edition.    Illustrated,  Cloth,  tr.30, 

"  It  breathes  an  air  of  cheery  companionship,  of  flowers,  birds,  all  nature,  and  the  warm  affection  of 
human  friendship,  wholesome,  unselfish,  and  kindiy."— Chicago  Post. 

By  the  same  author  ''CHARMING,    WHOLESOME,   UNIQUE"" 

PeopBe  of  the  Whirlpool  (second  Edmon) 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  BOOK  OF  A  COMMUTER'S  WIFE    (Barbara) 

Illustrated  with  eight  full-page  plates.    Cloth,  $1.30. 

"  The  whole  book  is  delicious,  with  its  wise  and  kindly  humor,  its  just  perspective  of  the  true  value*  of 
things,  its  clever  pen  pictures  of  people  and  customs,  and  its  healthy  optimism  for  the  great  world  in 
gpnervil^—Philadeiphta  Evening  Telegraph. 

On  net  books  ordered  from  the  Publisher  carriage  is  an  extra  charge, 

^^  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  •*T*y.*" 


"Will  fasci- 
natc  every 
nature  lover." 

Boston  TranscripL 


♦ 


* 


«*  Peculiarly 
original  and 
fascinating." 

Worcester  Spj. 


♦' 


THE    STORY    OF    A    BIRD    LOVER 

By   WILLIAM    EARL    DODGE    SCOTT 

<<  W.  E.  D.  Scott  is  the  most  versatile  and  interesting  writer  on  birds 
since  Audubon." — Syracuse  Herald. 

"  An  entertaining,  instructive,  inspiring  book." — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune 

"  Mr.  Scott's  book  marks  a  depart- 
ure from  the  host  of  guide-books  to 
the  bird  world  which  have  come  down 
upon  us  in  something  like  a  flood; 
it  is  rather  the  autobiography  of  an 
enthusiastic  scientist  who  has  mas- 
tered his  enthusiasm  and  marshals  its 
suggestions.  It  gives  »is  the  more 
intimate  confessions  of  an  alert  and 
progressive  naturalist,  and  it  has  the 
faculty  of  communicating  some  of  its 
spirit  of  delight  to  the  reader." 


From  the  CongregatlonelUt 

"His  book  is  varied  in  its  interest, 
giving  us  records  of  discovery  and 
pictures  of  different  parts  of  America 
as  they  appeared  to  the  eye  and 
thought  of  a  first-class  naturalist. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  man  worth  knowing 
for  himself,  and  the  reader  lays  the 
book  down  with  an  abiding  interest 
in  his  work  and  both  the  fulfilled  and 
unfulfilled  aims  and  ambitions  which 
are  so  simply  and  interestingly  set 
before  him." 


Prom  the  St.  Paul  Qlobe 

"  The  book  is  a  rather  minute  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Scott's  life,  work,  and 
studies  among  the  feathered  tribes^ 
it  is  replete  with  information  about 
birds  every  one  knows— not  atioat 
fanciful  and  imaginary  birds.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a  naturalist  and  not  a  ro- 
mancer. His  book  is  never  tiresonae, 
n^ver  dull,  for  it  is  full  of  Inrda,  and 
birds  are  among  Che  delightfal  things 
of  life." 


Price  $1.50  net  (by  mail  $1.65) 

THE     OUTLOOK     COMPANY 

287     Fourth     Avenue  New    York 


Books  of  Permanent  Value 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

By  JAMES  A.  HARRISON 

Professor  in  the  Uaivsrsity  of  Virginia 

"Throws  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
the  dead  poet  a  flood  of  new  light.  ...  In- 
dispensable/'— Baltimore  Sun. 

"  Likely  to  remain  for  some  time  a  stand- 
ard authority  for  the  poet's  life." 

— Independent. 

Two  Yolttmes.   aoth,  $3.50  net:  half  calf»  $5.00 
n«t»   Poatare  25  ceats 


THE  POETRY  OF  BROWNING 

By  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE 

"The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating 
criticism  of  this  poet  yet  published.** 

— London  Times, 

"Will  send  many  persons  to  reading 
Browning  and  reading  him  more  intelligent- 
ly."— Independent* 

"  A  notable  contribution  to  modem  critical 
literature." — Buffalo  Commercial, 
"  The  one  invaluable  book  on  the  subject." 
—Bliss  Carman. 
,    11.50  net.   By  mail,  %\AA 


MIND  POWER  AND 
PRIVILEGES 

By  ALBBRT  B.  OLSTON 

"  A  broad  and  lucid  work 
upon  a  subject  of  present- 
day  interest." — Bookseller^ 
Newsdealer^  and  Stationer. 

"Perhaps  the  most  able 
and  complete  discussion  of 
mental  phenomena  ever 
prepared." 

^Omaha  World  Herald. 

11.50  net.   By  nudl,  $1.65 


IN  TUNE 
WITH  THE  INFINITE 

By  RALPH  WALDO  TRINE 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
clearest  works  ever  written, 
dealing  with  the  power  of 
interior  forces  in  moulding 
the  c  very-day  conditions  of 
life." 
— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

"The  work  has  distinc- 
tiveness in  its  style  and 
method." 

— Literary  Worlds  London. 
65th  ThovMiia.    $1.35 


THE  COWING  aTY 

By  RICHARD  T.  ELY 

Author  of  **  Socialism,**  etc. 

•'One  of  the  ablest  lec- 
tures on  municipal  reform, 
and  ought  to  be  read  and 
re  read  not  only  by  students 
but  by  the  people." 
— Cleveland  Daily  World. 

•*  Presents  the  latest  phases 
and  best  thought  on  the 
municipal  problem." 

—  Wis.  State  Journal. 

60  cts.  net.   By  nudl,  6t  cts. 


ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY 

By  BERNHARD  E.  FERNOW 

Dlrsctor  of  N.  Y.  SUte  College  of  Forestry  in 
Cornell  University 

**  A  wholly  new  and  well  written  history 
of  timber  lands,  their  value,  uses,  and  preser- 
vation."—  The  Interior. 

"  No  more  timely  volume  has  appeared  of 
late." — Manufacturers^  Record. 

$1.50  net.    By  mail,  $1.65 


IRRIGATION 

By  FREDERICK  H.  NEWELL 

Chief  Hydrogrspher  U.  8.  Geological  Survey 

**  Will  be  taken  as  authority." 

--Dallas  TimeS'Herald. 

**  Deserves  the  heartiest  of  welcomes,  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  everybody.  Effective, 
clear,  and  popular." — The  Literary  World. 

156  ninstratloilf.    $2.00  net.    By  mail,  $2.30 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.  ^TyST" 


DARREL 

OF    THE    BLE88ED    ISLES 

«3^  IRVING  BACHELLER,  AUTHOR  OF  "EBEN  HOLDEN" 

THE  UNION  SIGNAL 

**  Irving  Bacheller's  new  story,  •  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles,'  is  surely  a  tale  for  the  lips  of  the  *  Old 
Man  ofthe  Hills.'  Well  may  the  pen  hesitate  in'its  attempted  characterization.  Call  it  charming, 
delightful,  fascinating,  enchanting,  or  like  superlative  of  expression,  and  you  have  yet  failed  to  con- 
vey the  rarity  of  its  atmosphere,  the  subtle  essence  that  permeates  to  the  very  soul  of  things.  As 
a  tale  of  humanity  it  is  composite,  altogether  lovely,  and  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  great  soul 
and  of  nature.  From  the  poetry  of  the  dew-glistening  valleys  one  is  led  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
bills  of  philosophy,  there  to  behold  what  Love  hath  wrought.  .  .  .  Roderick  Darrel  is  a  character 
that  will  live  so  long  as  the  human  soul  is  striving  for  its  ideal,  and  it  is  with  affectionate  reverence 
that  one  steps  aside  to  let  him  pass  on  to  mingle  with  the  company  of  the  world's  greatest  in  litera- 
ture." 

ST.  PAUL  DESPATCH 

**  It  is  a  book  to  take  to  one's  heart  as  a  companion,  a  *  personal '  book,  to  be  treasured  as  one 

treasures  a  cheerful,  helpful  friend  who  brings  smiles  and  sunshine. 

**  Besides  the  sweetness  and  wisdom  of  Darrel  there  are  many  quaint  and  beautiful  touches  of  life 

throughout  the  book." 

Postpaid,  $t.yi 


I_I8HIN<3         OOMRANV,         OOeXOINJ 


THE  ALASKA  FRONTIER 

By  THOMAS  WILLING  BALCH,  A.B.  (Harvard) 

Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 

To  collect   the   material   upon   which   this   book   is   based   the    author 
traveled  as  far  as  Alaska  and  St.  Petersburg. 

*•  In  Mr.  Halch's  book,  the  main  threads  of  evidence  are  woven  into  a  conclusive  whole,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested,  and  the  publication  of  which  is  of  general  importance  at  the  present 
time."— r>*^  Xtw  York  Evening  Post,  April  ij,  ^903^ 

"  This  book  .  .  .  constitutes,  all  things  considered,  the  most  effective,  accumulative  and  cnishin^ 
blow  thus  far  dealt  the  Canadian  claim."— /^^//^i.  Press,  February  22,  igoj. 

♦♦  The  work  of  Mr.  Balch  ...  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  best  presentation  of  the  American  case 
which  has  ever  been  made,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  counsel  who  will  appear  for  the  United 
Stales  before  the  boundary  commission."— ^^^Z/Af  Post-Intelligencer,  April  2,  igoj. 

••  If  there  is  anyone  who  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  American  claim  to  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast  north  of  54-40,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  doubt  could  never  survive  a  careful  reading  of 
•  The  Alaska  Frontier.'  ""^Daily  Alaskan,  Skagway,  April  16,  igoj, 

*»  This  timely  volume  states  concisely  but  luminously  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  a  continuous 
^  ,ip  of  territory  on  the  Northwest  American  continental  shore  between  Mount  St  Elias  and  54*»4<r 
a^w^ih  latitude."— y^r  Outlook,  May  16,  igoj. 

212  pages,  large  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $2.00  net 

iUEN,  LANE  &  scon,  1211-1213  Qover  St,  PWladelpliia,  Pa, 


New  Light  on  Every  Subject 

Change  is  the  law  of  progress.  Old  knowledge  is  continually  finding 
wider  applications — fresh  discoveries,  theories,  inventions,  explana- 
tions, are  every  day  opening  up  vast  realms  to  practical  achievement 


IT  Volum^  ^^S^^^Hf   1 16,000  P^cs 


EDITORS 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  in  Columbia  University. 
Daniel  Colt  Oilman,  LL.D.,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876-1902),  President 

of  Carnegie  Institution. 
Prank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  Late  Professor  in  New  York  University.    (Assisted  by  over  300 

Eminent  Editors  and  Contributors.) 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  English  Encyclopaedias  and  it  will  at  once  be  recognized  as 
the  only  work  that 

ANSWERS  50%  MORE  QUESTIONS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
ENGLISH  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Its  method  is  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  other  expert  makers  of  encyclo- 
paedias. It  is  full  without  redundancy,  clear  without  being  commonplace,  convenient  for  use, 
by  reason  of  its  alphabetical  arrangement  and  abundant  cross-references,  and  it  b 

NEW    ALL   THROUGH 

the  only  entirely  new  Encyclopaedia  in  English  issued  for  ten  years — a  period  that 
covers  newer  and  greater  advances  in  human  knowledge  than  probably  any  other 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 


Over  r,000  New  lUustrations  SJ?c?e'S'K'i5,^?'Z^l.*^5r™.!|^"3^ 

scriptions.    The  New  International  includes  thousands  of  cuts  in  the  tc  .xt  and  hundreds  of    j 
full  pajfe  plates  in  bUck  and  white  and  in  colors,  excelling  those  in  any  other  English  work. 

the  owner- 


lUlfhln    1>AOr*1l    nf    All    Our  little-at-ati me  payment  plan  makes t 
TVillliU    IvCaCU    Ul    iUl    ship  of  this  latest  and  greatest   work   a   simple 
matter.    Those  who  purcha^  now  will  receive  a  5pcclal  DUcount.    Do  not  put  off 
but  write  at  once  for 

SAMPLE   PAGES   FREE 

Showing  t\pe,  metliods  of  treatment  of 
the  subjects,  specimen  plates  of  maps, 
colored  and  plain  illustrations*  names  of 
contributors    and    information    regarding 

Our  Special  Discount  and   Payment  Plan 


MEAD  k 
COMPANY, 
New  York 


Dodd,Mead&Co., 

372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  send,  without 
cost  to  me,  the  sample 
pages  of  the 

NEW  nmERNATIONAL 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

-      -     containing    descriptions,    sample 

\^^  paffM«  colored  illustrations,   maps, 

and  information  regarding  discount 

and  the  little-payment  plan  for  Otdlock 


Name 


Post'OffUe 


The  Outlook 


The  boy  is  a  droll  little  fel- 
low, life-like  enough  in  his  mis- 
chief, his  exuberant  spirits, 
his  keen  sense  of  his  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  his  ambitions. 


The  Best 
American  Humor 
This  Generation 

Has  Seen 


9oaton  B«ocofi. 

The  fun  is  so  spontaneous 
and  genuine  that  the  man  who 
does  not  find  in  it  food  for  in- 
exhaustible mirth  must  have 
something  decidedly  lacking 
in  his  make-up. 


THE  REAL  DIARY 
OF  A  REAL  BOY 


Tills  is  one  of  those  rare 
books  which  any  one  and  every 
one  can  read  and  thorfmghly  enjoy. 
^oalon  Clob; 

Intensely  amusing  book. 
SpringfMd  Ti^publiean* 

It  is  very  funny. 


Cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid 
For  sale  by  dealers 

TheEverettPressCo. 

Fubluhers 

74  India  St,  Bostoi^  Mass. 


How  it  must  recall  to  boys 
of  larger  growth  their  own 
days  of  swimming  and  fishing, 
of  catching  toads,  of  political 
rallies  and  Fourth  of  July  cel- 
ebrations—days packed  full 
of  mischief  and  fun. 


A  POSTAL  CARD 

the  publishers  will  bring  you  a  32-page 
booklet  descriptive  of 

The  Kindred  of 
the  Wild 

By  CHARLES  G.    D.  ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by 

CHARLES  UVINQSTON  BULL 

$2.00 

in  Burroughs :  "...  In  many  ways  the  most 
brilliant  collection  of  animal  stories  that  has  ap- 
iwared.  ...  Mr.  Roberts'  book  is  well  named  and 
>*^11  done." 

iMt  Tliompson  Seton  :  "  It  would  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  express  the  pleasure  1  found  in  reading  it." 
MnU  Lew  Wallace :  '*  An  admirable  book." 

By  the  Same  Author 

Earth's  Enig^mas 

(Just  Published) 

(lories  of   Nature  and   Animal    Life 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull 
$1.50 


At  all  BookMllen 

C  PAGE   &   COMPANY,   Boston 


Wk^  caUing  MeoM  atk  for  Mr.  Grami 

I  Save  on  Books 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt    | 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  1 0-cent  stampw 

R  E.  GRANT 

23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  Twit 


Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discoant. 


The  Outlook 


Guaranty  Trust  Co*  of  New  Yor 


Mntnal  Life  Bulldins,  Nassau,  Comer  Cedar  Street 


Fiscal  Asents  of  the 
United  States  Govern  ment 

Capita],  $2,000,000 


IX>NI>OM  OFFICES  33  LOMBARD   ST., 


E.  C. 

ManUa,  Philippine  Islands 
Honjp  Konff,  China 


60  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  S.  W. 


I>eposltory  of  the  Ctovemment  of 
Philippine  Islands.  Manila 

Surpltis  and  Uidiyided  Profits,  $5,369,0< 


INTEB£ST   AJLliOWKU  ON  DEPOSITS  SUBJKCT  TO  CHEQUE   OB  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Acts  as  Trustee  for  Cori>orations,  Firms  &  Individuals;  and  as  Guardian,  Executor  &  Administrator. 

Takes  entire  diarge  of  Real  and  Personal  Estates ;  carefully  selected  securities  offered  for  investment. 

TBATELERS'   LETTERS   OF   CREDIT   AVAILABLE   IN   ALL   PARTS   OF   THE   WORLD 

COMMERCIAL   LETTERS   OF   CREDIT  ISSUED 

DRAFTS  on  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany.  China,  and  Philippines  BOUGHT  and  SOLD. 


WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL.  2d  Vic^PrtsideoL 
WM.  C.  EDWARDS.  Treasurer. 
£.  C.  HEBBARD.  Secretary. 


Georve  F.  Baker, 
Georffe  S.  Bowdoin, 
August  Belmont, 
Frederic  Cromwell. 


Walter  R.  Gillette. 
G.  G.  Haven. 
E.  H.  Harriman. 
Edwin  Hawley. 


R.  C  NEWTON.  Trust  Officer. 
DIRECTORS : 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Henderson. 
Adrian  Iselin.  Jr.. 
Ausrustus  D.  Juilliard, 
Harry  Payne  Whitney. 


ADRIAX  ISELIN.  JR..  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  3d  Vice-President. 
JOHN  GAULT.  Manager  Foreign  Department 
F.  C.  HARRIMAN,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


James  N.  Jarvie, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 


Walter  G.  Oakman. 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 
H.  McK.  Twombly. 
Frederick  W.  Vanderi 


London  Committee:  ARTHUR  J.  ERASER.  Chairman:   DONALD  C.  HALDEMAN. 


It  Adds  Interest 


TO  LIFE  AND  4  ^  TO  YOUR  MONEY 
TO  HAVE  A  BANK  ACCOUNT  WITH 
US.  YOU  CAN  OPEN  »T  WITH  S1p 
AND   BY    MAIL.     WRITE    FOR    BOOK- 


The 
PRUDENTIAL    TRUST 

Compaiiy 

CAPITAL    AND     SURPLUS     S750,000 


WESTERN  LANDS 

AND   DEFAULTED    MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT    FOR   CASH 

CHAS.  E,  GIBSON,       -       131   State  St. 
Boston,  Mass* 

'  GEORGE  N.  MORANG  &  CO..  Ltd..  of  To-  ^ 
.  ronto,  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Candida  for  | 
I  the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Company, 


BANKING  BY  MAE 

An  abiioUjtely  safe  and  convenient 
meth r^d  of  saving  monev.  You  can  depnsi t 
yfiur  money  in  our  Bi^,  Strong,  Savings 
H;ink  by  mail  no  matter  whtre  you  Irve. 

WE   PAY  4  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

Com  po  I)  ruled  semi-annually,  on  ANY 
AMOUNT  FROM  ONE  DOLLAR  UR 
Our  irrimense  capital  and  strong  official 
boa  rd  a  u a  r  a  n  t  e  e  s  ec  uri  t  v .  W  ri  t e  for  boo  Jc- 
k't  "  K;'  '*  lianking  by  Mail" 

THE  FEDEBAL  TRUST  CO^  Clevelaad,  0. 

Capltnl  SI  .Sno.onO.  ■<  The  City  ol  Bank*." 


The  Deeps  of  Deliveranc 

iSv  linurifiKVAN  FCeiiIN.    Inni*  bv  Margaret  Robins 


-THIS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY "  Cj^«'j 

S  -.iMh  liijik^-'tji  Ijws  J'nr  a  few  -dfullar*.  Writ*  forC^orporatlnTi  f,i 
bbrika,  by^iawa,  aad  lorm*  to  PHtLir  Laieb«»c«,  kie  Am'i  b< 
of  State,  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  or  Room  K.  20th  floor.  220  B* way.  N. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


PACKARD 

A        COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL 


45th 


The  Packard  graduate  is  the  best 
Packard  advertisement.  Thousands 
of  its  former  students  are  now  pros- 
perous   business    men   and   women. 


■     Fov 


FoxirtK    Avo.    CLnd   23d   St. 

Phone  101-18. 
Call,  Write,  or  Phone  for  Catalogue  O. 


TKoroxjgK    Preparation    for    Ar\y    Llr\o    of    B\islr\es9 
DAY    AND    EVENING.      ENTER    AT    ANY    TIME 


NEW  YORK   CITY 


SCHOOLS 


THE    HORACE    MANN 

of  the 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

KINDERGARTEN.  ELEMENTARY  and  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Special  attention  to  oollese  preparation. 

A, larger  staff  of  teachers  and  more  complete  equipment  for  the 
comingr  year.    Nearly  all  f^rades  are  full,  and  aoplicaiions  should  be 
made  promptly.    Fall   term  will  open  Monday,  September  21st. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to 
SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Su^eritUtHdeni, 


Nbw  York,  15  West  43d  Street.  New  York  City. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL 

24th  year  opens  Sept  3(Hiu  I^h  dan  private 
school  for  boyi  from  7  to  20  years  oiE  acfe*  Indivi<i- 
tial  attention  given  boys  whose  education  has  been 
irregular*     Large  faculty.     Labc^atories.     Gymna- 

lium*    Athletics*  

Prindpalt  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS^  B>A. 


[^NQUAQE5 


For  5ell-Stiidy. 
ScboolUse.Etc. 

COKTINA'S  M£THOD  (eomplete)  fll.50 
Aw«Hed  PtUm  •%  CUeafo  Mil  Saflhl*  BxpodtloM,  IMS  ••«  1901 
^^  PHONOf^PAPH  THE  IDEAL  METHOD 
BY  rnUilUlU^Arn  circulars,  etc.,  on  appUcation. 
Pocket  Dictionary  and 
tructor.   Flexible  Cloth.  Double    •    '        --     - 


f 

■  Cortina's  Sp.-Enr.  and   Eng.-Sp.  Pocket  Dictionary  and 

■  Instructor^  Flexible  Cloth^  Double  Index,  317  Pases,  25c. 


K' 


trted  Spanish  Booict. 


Cortiu  Acadm: 


jl^^^nfum. 


44  W.  a4th  St.  N.  Y.^ 


Mrs.  Gabrielle  Harrison  de  Jarnette's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
In  New  York  City  at  330  West  End  Ave. 


American   and   Forelicn  Teachers   Aicency.     Supplies 
CoUefres,  Schools,  and   Families  with    Professors.  Teachers, 
Tutors,  ana  (>ovemesses  resident  or  visitinir.  American  or  Foreign. 


Parents  aided  in 
choice  of  schools. 


MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON 

23  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


New  York.  New  York.  312  and  315  Riverside  Drive. 

Riverside  School  for  Girls.  ^!,L'5""".d,?:: 

tages  (or  those  valuinsr  highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  ex- 
clusive home  privileges  for  their  daughters.  Special :  Music.  Art, 
Languages.    Travel  classes.    Mrs.  Edith  Leila  Cooper  Hartman. 


NEW    YORK 

JOURNALISM    243-245  Rycfiw  St ,  Brooklye,  N.  Y.  CHy 


Chartered  by  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Free  Scholarships. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  writing, 
for  — ' 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

Sneral  and  College  Preparatory  Courses, 
rge  recreation  grounds. 

Riverside  Drive.  8Sth  and  86th  StSM  New  York  qty. 


NEW  YORK   CITY 


ETHICAlr  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

63d  St.  A  Central  Park  Weftt 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT.    Careful  preparatioa 
for  all  colleges  and  professional  schools. 

NEW  8CHqOI«  BUILDING;  enlarged  fadhaea-i.ymna- 
slum.  Koof  Garden,  Library,  Shops.  Laborfitones.  Studios,  etc.; 
opens  October  5,  1903.  I'or  catalogues  and  mfonnation  recardins 
this  as  well  as  the  Elementary  Department,  address 

FRANK  A.  MANNY.  Superintendent.  109  W.  54th  St. 


Deaf  Persons  ^ 


learn  to  nodcr^ 


through  my  original  system  (protected  by  U.  S.  Patent)  of  Exi>rr«- 
sion  ReadlDK.  Easilfr  acquired,  rapid  and  natural.  losirxictioa 
personally  or  bv  mail  (using  my  lesson-sheets  and  pliotographs  of 
the  expressions).  Defective  speech  cured.  For  full  infonnatiosi 
apply  to  Lillie  Eginton  Warren.  Principal. 
WARREN  SCH(M)L  OP  ARTICIUTION  AND  EXPRESSION  REAMNII. 

WK.  gSth  81..  Hew  York      Branches:  Boston,  71iil2det(aiia.  Washingtim. 


Salter  School  of  Music 

offers  refined  home  (upper  West  Side)  and  tuperior  instruction  to  a 
limited  number  of  resident  pupils.    Daily  Lessons.  Concert  and 
Opera  attendance,  are  special  features.    Opens  October.  19Cja.    Fall 
particulars  on  request. 
Address  (temporary) :  327  Amsterdam  Ave.  (75th  St.).  New  York. 


Bf  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  «i,SJ^4r 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  fimihes. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  Msr. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Harvard  School  (HOitary) 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  A  aassical  and  English  Boarding 
School.  GRENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M..  Head  Master.  Rd- 
erence,  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Fryb,  Pres.  Pre  TtmMrt,  U.  S.  Senate. 


CALIFORNIA  LOS  ANGELES 

QlRLS'COLLEQl  ATE  SCHOOL(Ca«ide  Rosa.) 

Perfect  cHmate.  beautiful  home,  thorough  school.  Certi6cate 
admits  to  Smith. (Jollege,  Wellesley  (Allege,  SUnford  University. 
Reopens  September  24.  '  * "    **  **  * 


Prindpak{f  "*="  K,.Parsons.  B.A. 


(Jbannk  W.  Dbkkrv. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut.  Brookfield  Center. 

IT   IS   A   BOYS   SALVATION 

ofttimes  to  receive  training  in  the  amenities  and  respon* 
sibilities  of  home  together  with  those  of  the  Kfaool  mom. 
Ths  Curtis  School  (for  22  boys)  offers  this  in  a  unique 
degree.  Founded  by  the  present  management  28  years  ago.  tt 
has  grown  into  a  peculiar  life  which  every  boy  under  its  roof 
shares  and  helps  to  maintain.  Well  organised  home  life  u  a 
great  developer  of  character. 

Our  book  may  reveal  many  possibilities  of  sdiool  Bfe  qote 
beyond  your  phins  or  hopes. 


|6Q0.    No  ftrw  boy  taken  over  IS  yotn 
ofage.   A  separate  room  tor  Mch  DOT. 


s.  cotm 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


I     Black  Hall 
I  School  for  Boys 

®  2aTH   YEAR 

®  Certificate  admit^i  to  Amherst,  Brown.  WilUanii.  a.nd 
e?  uttktr  coil&RtjA.  By  a  system  of  iiidividaal  instruction* 
■  '    Mfith  njatatititis  in  amalj  claisstfi.  each  bfiy  has   the 


{*>« 


running 
CHARLES  Q.  BARTLETT,  Principal 
Black  HaIK  Conitectlciit 


The  Fannie  A.  Smith  riTAiNiffa^^HQ^ 

f  tm^  aivd  iwo  yK»r  c^jiir-..:A.  Sfej  Li  Fayette  St..  Bfidgepoit,  Cono. 

MAKE  YOUR.  BOY  HAPPY 

bv  LTivMii;  Inru  d  JnncUK'ir  EuiL  fit  Camp  Hrtin-K^-icSt,     -\  hnic  b^r^k  will 
l,.ll  V'.'M  .ill  3iliMLil  ii.     rht;  JJrunswkk  Scluml,  (.irectiwktii.  Luna. 

lical  rrsiiinrisj  lot  active  paatoraic* 

THEOLOGICAL 

Speciahxation    in     all    department^,    G  P  M  I  I\J  A  D  V 

t'Hnirsicti   i*«    Mri-'iiuTm   and    Rt-lw'j'ii?'    ^  £^iTlI  1  ^ /^  r\^  1 
PciJjsj'i.iiry     Veir  npeni, +S*i«l.  M).  l*i\. 


H6*fTaconic  School 

rOR   GIRLS 

LakeviI1@»     Conn. 

Certificiite  -idnnts 
tq  leading  coSleKL'^- 
!>  pec  ja.  I  eou  ties. 
Musi:,  Art,  Liter  i 
tur*;,  S\*w  liuiMinit;, 
Xear  beautiful!  LikL- 

Hills,  Golf.  UTirjis. 
bisitet-ball,  biatiriij. 
MJ*fl  LILIAN  mVON,  A.H.  i^tflleaky  and  Br>n  V^&vn 


THE  WEANTINAUG  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Now    l^Miklii^JC*.     Modern    uimSpmcMt      T^.^-k-r^    by     n<--rml^sirrii   to 

Mr:..  Wm.  n    Tit  V.  t.-,  ritruML  s  nf  Irm^l--K!.- 


INGLES  I  DE— A  Sdiool  for  Girls 

School  j-car  bcgiiLs  TuLfeLUy*  Mitl^iKfji-  i-Ou  l'^^^- 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls 

TJioTOUiCh  ni*tnjUmiv^  Small  cIa<^<li!^  rerliUotc  admits  tj  "trvi-ral 
ItsLdmff  cnllege^.  Aimi  tiemonaLl  devel^jpmeiu  df  the  individual 
impil  iii  an  that  nuikcs  for  di;*rscter  amJ  .icKr>l.ir*hn* 


Miss  Butts/s  School  for  Girls 

NORWICH,  COMK.    -m^  ^"^flhtfld^y^S*^.!!.!^. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoDHcc  tlcat— N  orwii  I  k. 

MISS  BAIRD'S 
Home  School  for  Girls. 

Oq  Long  liUtbd  Sound,  47  milei  frtnn 

New  York  Qty.    An  ideal 

cnvLronDient  for  ftudy  a.nd 

recmtion.       liron^d  cntture, 

and  rtjil  trtLlnmg  of  mind,  body 

and   manner*.      Parents  tip- 

prccifite  the  molhcrly  intermit  and 

1 1  e;  a  1 1  o  n   sbci  w  a    ttieir   da  ughiers, 

the  tb<»fVU£h  mental  cuiture,  And  the 

.niin  health  and  bappincss.     It  it  m 

komf  school  i  a  thfl  big  best  una^.     I  nter- 

mediate ,  ActulcmJc  and  Collqge  Prepam* 

tory  claAsea,     For  catadogiie  addieis   %, 

Mcas  CoftftsuA  F*  Bahu).  PfUHcirAi. 


M  ^Boxuiood 

^n^HJ|^ 

If                   For   Girls 
A^        Old   Lymep  Conn. 

^p       CoHepje   prepamiory   and   electivt? 
p         courses.      Lnususl   advant;iui*s   in 
f           Muatc   and    I^nguairs.     Gymna- 
m    slam,  and  all  outjJoor  sports.                    > 

The  "Annt?x*  \o%  Rirla  under  four- 
»      tccn  is  in  catt  uf  tniintd  nurse.     For 

W«S.  RICMARO  SILL  aRISWOLD.  Pflaclpal 

The    Catharine    Aiken 
School  for  Girls 

Stamford,  Conn.    Near  New  York, 

College  preparation  or  academic 
course.  Special  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages, 
I^istory  and  Literature.  Pliysi- 
cal,    social,    moral    and    mental 

development*         For  new  catilogua  address 
Mfft.  HifTlet  Bectlicf  Scovllle  berm,  A.  B.  (W^lkskyk 

THE    KINQ    SCHOOL,      Stamford,    Conn. 

tfiSk-^jre  fir  bDi^iiDeaa  prena ration*  Attentlfla  e'ven  lo  pby^itdl 
Luhure  and  mmijal  iraininK.  Spiedal  care  bir  vuuiijg  boj^*.  Relers 
Ut  Dtan  <-tI:  Yale  ColEese.  1 ' u  bnarcllnst  iJnpil'*.  IITuMradMi  rn^.i- 
hiKJH-. H.  U.  KINO,  PHuFlfHiL 

C-is-.v-  r\:vt,  W.iljinEiofd*  23  Acadcmir  St, 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

Collcu«  pri'iijinittirr  mid  iip<»cl«l  coiirflpi 

Adiln^^_M^=.is  SARA  S.  PHELPS  KKLSEY^ 

Coy s icr. TT err,  Wtt^ d-i.  1  r. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls  1;"^^.'^' 

ivKc  f.>r  vtrmicri.  Kck'ular  .iiid  Special  coar?*s.  Mutlc,  Art.  Lan* 
iTUiiL^^.  Purticul^Iy'  atlractii,-^  home  md  aodal  life.  Ft?r  drculai' 
0I  full  mform^tion  adjrlrcn.  A*  H.  CAHPinti.t.  A,M*,  Ph.D. 


I 


L 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


iWashingron   College  1 


^  j\  ttj'hi.til  tuT  mrH  und  jounic  woiin^ii  lotfiunl  on  a 
tsui  ti-  of  lu  aiTt^,  wittuji  lite  Natioiml  i  M|a|ial.  .Suifuu^ik^i^ 
HI  III  ivitliJii  tatty  refl,i3li  af  the  UiUiy  and  vsin«d  i?i]iiii:AUuQA| 
InflllliiHrjiifi  for  width  WiuhinfriuR  i*  faiitt?d,  FaciilTjr  of 
ciiltumi  iJiAtnii'tCKra  of  Uic  liigliettt  gmde.  EmlusHl  boUd- 
Ui^.  Kl«>^ivtl7  rumlp1]fd  rotwis.    Uf'ftiKtIliaDiellJteb  Octkv^  i 

phy(«^l,  ifrn      PiffmratoTy,   fVnifljL*te  and  ColUse  Don 

M uai  1  \  A  rt .  E lit  u tiou.  Tejmfi  $££* »  yeir,  Fnr r^t&lofr  1144 


Mj^SIL 


CONNECTICUT 


'.  1  l*f»?l     J»-  ^.    ^   •  _.  1    lliL-J  # 


1  Oo;j 


Suffidd 
Academy 


A  retined,  homelike  and  thoroughly  equipped  boarding 
school  for  fifty  boys.  New  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, class  rooms,  dining  hall  and  sleeping  rooms. 
Heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Hot  and 
cold  water  on  every  floor  and  in  the  best  rooms.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  all  leading  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Certificates  issued.  71st  year  September  8th. 
For  catalogue,  address 
Prin.  H.  L.  THOBIPSOir,  A.  M.»  Snffleld,  Conn. 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Qunston 


Send  for  catalogue. 


A  school  for  young 

ladies  and  girls. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bsvbrley  R.  Mason. 


BLISS  EI«ECTRICAL,  SCHOOL, 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  applied  electricity, 
complete  in  one  year.  Students  taught  the  actual  construction  oi 
electncal  mstruments,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  and  trained  for  good 
positions.  Opens  September  28.  Send/or  Catalogue  to 
s't.  Stotion ^• 


L.  D.  BLISS.  Pres't 


\  G,  Washington.  D.  C. 


miss  BRISTOL'S  SCHOOL  ^°' 


Reopens  October  7.  1903. 


Keopens  C 
during  the 


GirlH 

If  desired,  young  girls  wll  be  cared  for 
1865  Mintwood  Place.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRANCE 


Blois^  France  vmr^dc"1[rTclTassc 

YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

ComforUble  Home.  I^rge  garden.  Careful  education.  Courses 
by  University  professors..  Examination.  Pure  French  accent.  Ref- 
erences.     MLLL.  PIQUQT.  Officer  of  the  Academy,  Directricc. 


ECOLE   DWIGHT,  Paris,  France 

Five  months'  residence  and  study  in  Paris ;  three  months'  travel. 
Directresses :  Miss  Laura  L.  Coleman,  MUe.  Marie  Jeanneret. 

Address  Miss  CoUman  (Dwight  School  for  Girls). 
Englewood.  New  Jersey. 

ILLINOIS 


►STOP  FORGETTING! 

Vou  con  by  taklnn  the  Dlcksosi 
Method  by  M&JI 

'^       laf^riiiHF  jour  •&riiilki|t  <t«|k*rilj,  bq^ilni'**  *OHYiit, 
"'  I'fH^l  pf«*ll««    b^    KlviTllC  JrMi  ftu  nltrt, 

liiilb  of  l?ijelne<.4«  and  ^KwAy^    ^Xr^mnS^r^^ 
1 1*11  L  ArfAnp%  ripArlljr  For  1b«»fkt  bi4  ww%, 

/  by  l*rr>f .  HiMnrjr  inekac.n,  of  ilm  Chlraiw  ^ 
/  Aiiditorl*iFn  OoneemitorT  md  Unl^efnUy 
'  rvf  NdTrft  T'Mn.m.P. 

^  THE  Dl€KSOfV  SCHOOL  OFMFMQE^. 
73f>  The  ATidltoriiim.  Cbicngo,  ' 


ILLINOIS 


Bush  Temple  Conservatory 

North  Clark  St,  mcd  Chfcaifo  Ave.  CMeajro, 
KENNETH   M.  DRADLELY,  Director. 
BttArd  or  fe:xA«f  ««r« 
F&aalft  Bioom  field  Z«>i«l«r. 
Atxffa^t  HjrlliMtfld- 
Johjimnq  IIfiM..&Dxr 
Dr.  Cluw.  K.  Altuak.' 

Ofloirt*  OniniitAii. 
E«iiti«cti  If.  bradLlvr, 

The  L^AHtlvc  ^b«frl  of 
M  CHI  i\    o  it  4  T9K  ¥« 

Hd  liJIi^iOCAues. 


|^ob«r»<  of  ]  n E«rrDaiTo[iiAn«ipi]t«ioD  la  «U  d9ti«rtm^tii. 
vTt^,   For  further  iDformiitloa  kddnH,    C,  HrlflllDT.  mm^ 
I A  d  dPRii*  H .  M,  «otw ,  for  §  p«oi  4]  Ortftonr  0»tft]affa«.  1 


HOME  ^  """"^y  •'  cwc^gi 

^  rw^  V  T  rvm  7  offers  250  elementary  and  college  cotmes 
^  I  1)  li  Y  by  correspondence  in  29  subjects,  in- 
*  eluding  Pedafsogy,  Political  Economy. 
History,  Sociology,  Latin,  Spanish,  English.  Geology,  Zool- 
ogy, Botany,  Library  Science,  etc.  Instruction  is  personal 
Credit  is  granted  for  college  courses  successfully  completed. 
Work  may  begin  at  any  time.  For  circular  address 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAOO  (Mv.  E),  Chicnt*.  Ol- 

Northwestern   University 

School  of  Oratory 


Special  Advantages.    We  occupy  our  own  buik ^ 

offer  two  private  lessons  a  week.    We  offer  fourteen  c&ss  les- 


We 


sons  a  week.  Scholarships  yieldina:  f  ISO  yearly,  furnished  to 
needy  and  meritorious  students.  Ten  of  trie  ablest  instructon 
in  America  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  SchooL  For  cata- 
logue, address 

R.  L,  CUMNOCK,  A.  M.,  Director,  Bvaartwi.  m, 

KENILWORTH  HALL 

Boardinjp  School  for  Girls  In  Kenllwortli 

a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago.  Deli^tful  home,  thofonfb  instnic- 
Uon.    For  Catalosrue  address 

Mrs.  MARY  KEYES  BABCOCK.  Kcnflworth 

Lake  Forest  f.^Sg?k 

(Fomerly  Lake  Forest  Academy) 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches,  fitting  for  colleire  or  oaivrr- 
sity.  Equipment  complete.  Physical  training ;  ample  pJayrrooad : 
situation  healthful  and  delightful.  The  house  system  under  which 
the  boys  live  and  the  large  number  of  Masters  assttre  individual 
attention.  Catalogue  on  application.  Address 
JOSEPH  CURTIS  SLOANE,  Hesd  Msster,  Box  «l.  Lai 


Qirton  School  q,>is 

Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chleaffo.    Colkse 
Preparat'iry,  C.cneral  and  .Special  Coarses.    Music.  Art.  Elocotioa. 


and  Physical  rrainmg.  ,Certjfiaiie.admiU  to  Smith.  VasMr.  Wd 
ley.  Send  for  illustrated  Year  Book  whkh  describes  the  Sdiool. 
Fkancis  King  Cookx.  Pnnapal,  Wmoetka.  Illinois.    Bon  Si, 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


Lake    Forest    College 

Rev.  Richard  D.  Harian*  D.D.,  President 

Clasftioal*  Bn^llsh,  ami  Scientific  CoarscM 

Most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  on  high  wooded  bluffs  of 
Lake  Mich.  Semi-rural  surround.n^s;  healthy;  inexpensive. 
Good  dormitories.  Modern  gymnasium  ;  excellent  athletic  ta- 
cilities ;  coeducational.  Address  Secretary,  College  Faculty. 

Box  A,  LAKE.  F0RE5T,  ILL. 


INDIANA 


XEubor  t)aU 
Scbool  for  (Birls 

INDIAMAPOUS,  INDIANA. 

CoIleTO  Preparatory:  General  and  Special  Coarscs.  Send  for 

^        ,  _  ^     Pbbdonia  Jivvmn,  Ph.  B.,  Pbutcipau 

Bbt.  J.  CuiiMiNa  Smith.  D.  D.,  Dban. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Terre  Haate,  Ind.    A  Colle«re  of  Enflrineerin?.    Medianicil. 
Klectrical,  ,Civil    EiiKineeriog;    Chemicar  course,.    Architecture. 


kxtcnsive  shops.     _  _  _ 

ment.    Expenses  low.    21st  year. 


hn2ineenL„ ,     

Modemly  equipped  laboratories  in  every  depart- 
aloeue  address 
BUSES.  Prefildent. 


?pk1  1 

For  catalo] 
O.  !<• 


MARYLAND 


MARYIiAND,  Baltimore,  Roland  Park 

The  Baltimore  Country  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

This  school  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbi  in  the 
cr>uniry,  and  is  20  minutes  by  electric  cars  from  Baltimore.  There  is 
a  large  campus  and  well-equipped  buildings,  and  the  home  life  is 
simple  and  natural.  Prepares  for  the  leading  colleges  and  is  in- 
dorsed by  prominent  educators.    For  catalogue  apply  to 

Miss  CoRiNNS  Jackson  )  UmmA»  «#  *ti«  Cok»^i 
Miss  Bkrtha  Chapman  f"'»^Q"'^^  School. 

MarVland.  Baltimore.  915-917  N.  Charles  Street. 

Southern  Home  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

62nd  year  October  1st.  1903.     Miss  Duff  and  Miss  Pendleton. 
Successors  to  Mrs.  Cary  and  Miss  Carv. 


Wilford  Home  School  for  Girls 

(Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley.  Vassar  and  other  colleges.    Elec- 
tive Courses :  Music,  Art,  Modem  Languages,  Elocution,  Manual 
Training.    Outdoor  Games.    Only  trained  teachers.    Address 
Mrs.  Waller  R.  Bullock,  Prin..  1405  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Woman's  College 

FREDERICK.  MD. 

Many  distinct  advantages  for  the  higher  education  of  woman. 
A  well-balanced  course  leading  to  a  degree.  Strong  in  Music.  Art. 
and  Elocution.  Moderate  rates.  Healthful  location.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue. 

J.  H.  APPLE.  A.M.,  President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


74th  YEAR. 


Prepares  for  entrance  to  leading  Woman's  Colleges.  Regu- 
lar Graduating  Coarse  furnishes  a  liberal  education,  fitting 
young  women  for  lives  of  earnest  purpose  and  usefulness.  A 
pervading  Christian  influence  fosters  and  develops  nobility  of 
life  and  character.  The  educational  environments  of  Andover 
and  adjacent  Boston  offer  incidental  opportunities  for  study. 
Fine  location.  Tennis,  basket  ball,  field-hockey,  go'f,  riding. 
Excellent  buildings  with  all  modern  equipments.  For  illus- 
trated caUlogue  address  ABBOT  ACADEMY. 


MARYLAND 


.1 


Jacob  Tome 
Institute 

Boarding  School  for  Boys 

fort  Depomtt  Maryland 

A  Si-WfHlftry  i.rjKH>l  marked  liy  twp  pui- 

^'lt^lI^     A   gTftit   fnilowtneiit,   esrrwJInB 

EsflllUt-ji.  Itvi-T  L'i)?Lit  hunflTfu  UtH'UiAiid 
6utlAn»  lisfe  Ivn  fAi^uii^i  on  iTruundAt 
buj  ifll  JuzB^'fuirTai  r  for  ^lure  wmter,diiBinMe. 
S<*coi»t*  A  wiK*  of  ptiBurpftKwd  twiiurir, 
tiiva  hiuiiln-d  fi^'t  aXKHfc  the  t)iiiM|ttehuinA 

HiVi'T,  I'liitnptllTJilJUj?   A  Tl-'W   of    Ul«"  RlTW, 

ftn'l  nfi-  <  Mi'^i^itnl^.M  I4ay  lareJerm  miles. 

Itii;''  l!L!!Mt[jte  |»r«'p;kri'4i  for  cc'vUem,  l^ti- 
TiU'.il  *=■  ii."4  II f  hiip mil's.  Mklicmf  DetMcern 
i4iLlrtiL^'LlrlilrkttT][l  UtLlrlinOne.  JliLnliBi  timtn- 
1  u  vMi .  I .  >>  ^  i  a,  I  ciiltof t?,  ft tliluti<!  V[M>rtiii  •  w  ijn" 

AiiikimL   clijir(7f<i9;    tnUinn,  fm>;    T^mm, 

to  r*"*! 1 1 1 ' tits  n f  iM ^ryl nnd^ 
Fur  ilTTLstmrM  cirriiljftr,  Rfldi-pfi 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell  Seminary 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  school  of  the  first  class  for  young  women.  Gives  thorough 
training  in  a  liberal  arts  course  planned  wholly  for  young 
women  adding  its  specialty  of  >lousehold  Economics.  Boston 
Masters  in  Music  and  Art.  Annex  department  of  household 
practice  a  decided  success.    For  catalogue,  add'ess 

C.  C.  BRAGDON.  Principal. 


Miss  Weeks  &  Miss  Lougec's 

SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

252  MARLBOROUGH  ST.,  BOSTON.  MA.SS. 

A  select  school  for  a  limited  number  of  carefully  chosen 
day  and  resident  pupils.  Instruction  thorough.  Courses 
elective.  Preparation  for  college  when  desired.  Unusu- 
ally strong  faculty  in  the  languages.  French,  German, 
Spanish,  English  and  Latin. 

Pupils  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  pleasant,  congenial 
home,  with  suitable  opportunities  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  in  music,  art,  lectures,  theatres  and 
social  recreations  afforded  by  a  cily  residence.  Opens 
October  1st.     For  Catalogue,  address  the   Principals. 


THE  CHU^DRKN'S  HOSPITAI..  BOSTOJT.-Traln- 
in^  School  for  NurneH.— A  graded  course  undef  direction 
of  the  .Sisters  of  St.  Margaret.  I-or particiibiTs  as  to  terms  of  admis- 
sion address  SI  SI' ER  CAROLINE,  ChiBren's  Hospital.  Boston. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  or  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

INSTRUCTORS 

i"w^i£!lll;  I  Drawing  and 
ELmlKS^  \     Painting 


'  j     i'ainting 

B.  L.  Pratt    •    •    Modeling 

C.  Howard  Walker  •  Director 

Department  of  Design 
E.  W.  Kanmoi  •  Anatomy 
A.  K.  Groaa  •  •  Perspective 

2Sth  Yctf 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Paige  Foreign  Scholar^ 
ship  tor  Men  and  Women. 

Helen  Hamblen  Scholar- 
ship. 

Ten  Free  Scholarships. 

Prizes  in  money  awarded 
in  each  department. 

For  circulars  and  terms 
address  the  Manager 

Emily  Danforth  NorcroM 


Ejnerson  College 

"^  of  Oratory 

Ch«rle«  Wwlcj  EaMraMi,  Preal4cf»t. 

,  TlM  larRttt  school  of  Oratory,  Litenitore 
and  Pedago^  in  America.    It  alma  to  de- 
velop in  the  atadent  a  knowledm  of  hia  own 
iK)werB  In  exprenion,  whether  as  acrea- 
.  uvetlilnker  or  an  interpreter.    A  beanti- 
^fbl  new  iNillding.     Summer  MaiionB. 
Graduatea  are  tongbt  to  teach  Oratory , 
Physical  Coltme,  Bbetoric.  Uteratnre. 
lluBic,  Pedagogy.     For  catalogne  and 
_  all  information  apply  toe 

HEMKT  LAWRENCE  SOUTH  WICK,  ]»en, 
Cblekerlac  Hall,  HanHnctoa  Avenve,  Boatm,  Mmm. 


MASSACHVSBTTS   COIXEGB 
OF   OSTEOPATHY    Bofi!SSf??^T.?«T. 

BOSXOMt  BIA88.  •  of  Osteopathy 

Seventh  year  begins  September  sixteenth,  1903. 
For  Year  Book  and  all  information  address  the  College, 
697  Hnntttiii^oti   Avenne*  Boston,  Mass, 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Room  29,  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq. 

School  of  English  Speech  and  Expression 

Graduadng.  Normal,  Artistic  or  Professional  courses.  Elocution, 
English,  Fnysical  Culture  Class  and  private  work.  Summer  session 
in  July.  For  circular  address  Miss  ^1ARIE  Ware  Laughton,  Prio. 


MIss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust's  Froebel-School 

Two  years'  course. 
•^  y,    and 

post-graduate 

courses.    Music  on  kindergarten  principles.    12th  year.    Catdpgue. 

Address  MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street,  Boa  ton,  Maaa. 


Klnderearten  Normal  Qasses  pJ^^iSSJy  J 

**  post-grad 


Maaaaohnaetta,  Boaton,  07  Haiftlnirton  Aventie 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

(Established  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.) 
Will  begin  its  fifteenth  year  September  22, 1903.    Number  of  students 
Umiied.  Miss  AMV^ MORRiJi  HOM A NS.  Director. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 


18  HantfaiKton  Avenue,  Boaton, 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY.  Prindpal. 

8 Preparatory  course  fits  for  the  best  colleges.     General  course 
ofifers   highest  advantages  in  History.  Literature,   Modem   Lan- 
lagea,  Ar^  Study.  Music.   22d  year  begins  Oct.  7, 1%3.   The  Misses 
ilman,  Pnnapals.^  ^For  J*ros5ectus_  addn^s  _  ^  ^ 

,  Acting  Principal. 


..    For  Prospectus  address 
Miss  FANNY  C.  GUILD. 


T 


WB    UEM    SCHOOL 

9  Ohanntnff  St..  Cambrldre,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  L,  KELLY.  PrindpaL 


MA8SACHU8STT8 


BRADFORD 
AOADElVnr 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEM 

.  100th  y«al^  Oolle«»  bh^ 
yean'ooorae  for  lii«liaebooi 
ne  IkOQr  from  Boaton.    C^to.. 


MiaalanmA.  Knott,  A.  M.,Priji. 
. J— ...^ — I  ^.^...^     Ywi 


paratoc7  and  genend  coorsu. ^^ 

gxadnatea.   Music,  Art   a>  acres.  _One 
logDe  and  book  <tf  irtewa,  addiwi 


cNoWard  Seminaiy 

For  Qlris  and  Youns  Laale«  ''^** 

Famous  for  the  exoelleot  results  it  has  achicred. 
for  the  earnest  spirit  of  its  suff  of  teachers  and] 
the  homelike  atmosphere  of  its  school  life.  Laise  I 
endowmenu  have  made  low  terms  possible—  \ 
I350  to  ^400  a  year.  Academic,  College  Pre. 
paratory  and  Special  Coutms^  _ 

nMlAUHKUUfilTOI,  Priicipal.  W«t  BrUgwvatir,  Warn. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

offers  professional  courses  in  Engineering.  Mining  and  Metaliomr. 
Architecture,  landscape  Architecture,  Chemistry.  Geology.  Biolotfy. 
Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (preparation  for  medical  schools).  Science  for 
Teachers,  and  a  course  m  General  Science.  StudenU  are  admitted 
to  regular  standing  by  examination  and  by  transfer  from  oCbcr 
Schools  or  Colleges.  Approved  Special  Students  may,  be  admitted 
without  examinations.  New  and  enlarged  equipment  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  catalogue  and  special  drcuiars  will  be  sent  on  ap  ' 
tipn  to  the  Secretary^  J.  L.  Lova,  16  University  Hall.  Car 

N.  S.  SHALER.  . 


C 


forGiffb 
]larideDtpiipUa,«tvooa      9»»C«mb4dgo6cliool 

ABTHUE«MA1,  LM^  Plwrtsr,  Caihrti|i,  Wmu 


J 


Massachusbtts.  Easthampton. 

Williston  Seminary  ^^^jT^t^^SS: 

Cottage  system.    Biological,  Physical,  and  ChemicU  L^>orato(ies. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  grounds.    Catalogue  free. 

Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 


tjL 


Massachusetts.  Greenfield. 

PROSPECT  HILL  SCHOOL  for  Girts 

36th  year.  Graduate,  elective,  and  college  prepara- 
tory courses.  Golf,  tennb.  and  basket  ball.  lUus. 
catalog.    Miss  Caroline  R.  Ci^rk,  M.A.,  Prin. 


RpGERJ^  HALL 
SCHOOL  ciHas 


Rogers  Fort  Hill 
devoted    to   (Hrt- 

.,„.    Basket  Ball,  Field 

Hockey,  Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Vassar. 
Weliesley.  WeUs.  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  Eadi 
pupil  a  subject  of  personal  care,  influcoce, 
ana  instruction.  For  catalogue  address 
Mra.  e.  P.  UNDeUILL.  MJL,  Prladpal. 
liowell,  Maaa. 


WAVNVT    WKLX.    SCHOOL 


NATICK.  MASS.   A  college  preparatory  cchool  for  girb.  Cata- 
\ogne  sent  on  application.  _ 

BUaa  CONANT  and  Mlaa  BIGBLOW,  Prineipala 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOLfor  GIRLS 

nrON.  MASS.  ,^  6mneafiajBoatoo. 


NEWTON,  MAI 


i 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Miss  Hairs  School  for  Girls 

Plttifield,MaasaclnuctU.   Miai  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Priacipal 


Massachusetts.  Quincy. 

QVINCY    MANSION    SCHOOL 

ilome  school  for  grirls  and  youn«r  women.    For  informadon  ad- 
dress Horace  Mann  Willard,  Sc.D.    P.  O.  WoUaston, 


^  WHEATON  SEMINARY  for  Youns  Women 
xiiorton.  MatiA.  ( Healthfully  located  witlnn  30  miles  ot  Boston.) 
t/hh  year  beifins  Sept.  lb.  1^03.  Endowed  college  preparatory,  with 
ad\-anccd  courses  for  hieh  sdiool  sraduates  and  others.  Art  and 
music.  Lzpenenced  teachers.  Native  French  and  (;erman.  New 
bnck  gymnasium,  with  resident  Instructor:  tennis,  basket-ball, field- 
liockey,  golf.  Steam  and  electricity.  Catalofrue  and  views  on  appU' 
cation  to  the  President.  Rev.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M..  D.D. 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  MacDuffie's 

College  preparatory 
and  finishing  school  for  girls 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Tufts  College  Summer  School 


Courses  in  English,  Pedasroffy.  Economics.  Mathematics, 
demic  Credit.    July  13  to  August  22.    For  circular  address 
H.  G.  CHASE.  Sec'y,  Tufts  College, 


Aca- 


SVMMIEWI   CAmP  in  Maine 


WINDSOR    HALL    SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.    Sefid  for  circular. 
Anna  M.  Goodnow,  A.B..  Principal.  Wab«n,  H— s. 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

A  School  for  Boys.  Wellesley  HIIU.  Mass. 

To  get  a  comorehensive  idea  of  the  school,  send  for  circular  and 
handsome  booklet  of  views  of  picturesque  and  historic  surroundings. 
Dr.  G.  R.  WHITE.  Principal. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY  .^b  T«r 

IsTltcs  corretposdcoce  of  parents  cenccrolog  the  edocatlon  sf  their 
beys  and  girls.  Bodowment  places  oar  anasaal  eqalpnent  wlthla 
tils  reach  of  pcrsens  of  moderate  meass. 

H«T.  WM.  R.  NEWHALL,  Pilndpal.  WHbraham.  yata. 

SCHOOLr 

woodiftsd  ATS.,  woRcesreR,  mass. 

,        18th  year.    Prepares  for  any  college.    General 
course  ^  Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Elocution.    Gy 
peUghtful  excursions. 


MISS     KI]IIBAI.L,'S 

For  airU. 


(Jut-of-door  sports.        

care  for  motherless  girls. 


-  gymnasium. 

Permanent  home  and 


Massachusetts.  Worcester. 

V^orcester  Academy.  I***.*****?*!!  ^  'L^''  5^ 

^  paratory  School  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college,  university,  or  for  business  life.  Fine  buildings.  Labonu 
tones.  Manual  Training  Shops.  Gymnasium.  Athletics.  70th 
year  begins  Sept.  8.  D.  W.  Abbrcrombib,  LL.D.,  Principal. 


MICHIGAN 


HOMOEOPATHIC    MEDICAL    COLLEGE 

of  the  University  of  Michigan 

Men  and  women  admitted  on  equal  terms.    Fees  and  cost  of  living 
very  low.    For  announcement  and  particulars  address 
R.  S.  COPELAND.  M.D..  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


STAIMIMER 
pur  200>pafi[e  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Summer- 
tng"  sent  Free  to  any  address.  Enclose  6cts.  to  pay  postage.  I 
The  Lswis  School  for  Stammbrers,  28  Adelaide  St..  Detroit,  Mich.  I 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 

University 

School 

A  Pityifiisfy  aatf  Masssl  Traisisg  ScImsI  Isr  Bsft 

Boarding  Department  thoroujgrhly  equipped.  The 
highest  standard  of  scholarship  is  maintaiited.  no  gr^u- 
ate  having  tailed  in  college  entrance  examinations.  A 
fine  athletic  field,  modem  gymnasium,  and  a  large 
swimming  pool,  encourage  wnolesome  atnletics.  Certi- 
ficate admits  to  leading  colleges.  For  calendar,  address 
Secretary,  D,  U.  S., 28EImwood  Av.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

PREDBRiCK  L.  BLISS,  Priaclpid. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HICHIQAN^SUMMER  SESSION 

July  1— August  14,  1903 

Literary  Department  —  21  Professors— 21  Instructors— 109 
Courses  deuffned  for  Preparatory  students,  Undergraduates, 
Graduates,  Teachers.  Laboratory  an<?  Library  facilities  un- 
^celled.  Completed  courses  cour.tec  toward  Graduation. 
Tiution.  $15.  Board  and  room  $3  to  $S  per  week.  Pictunssque 
and  healthful  location.  Separate  announcements  for  work  in 
I^w  and  Medicine.  JOfiN  R.  EFFINGER,  Secretary, 
750  E.  UniveniitY  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 


Study  Law 

Oar  way  of  teaching  law  by  mall  has  pr«. 
pared  our  stodenu  for  practice  in  every 
§»at6.  for  soooees  In  business  and  public  life. 
The  ortglnal  school,  established  13  years. 
Write  for  catalogue 

SpngwCtrmpoaiJenN  Sdool  of  L»; 

•••  MatmUm  B.ail.ai  DMnU,lltak. 


AT 
HOME 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNAIR.  President. 

Regular  Summer  term  opens  June  8.,    For  Year  Book  giving  list 

of  graduates  and  their  occupations  apply  to  President  or  Semtary. 

Houghton.  Michigan.  '• 


MINNESOTA 


YOUR  BOY'S  EDUCATION  ij/JS*'**' 

with  other  advanUges.  No  school  has  the  invigorating  cUnSSe  of 
Shattuck.  Boys  seven  to  t\«elve  years  of  age  in  Ideir  school  bv 
themselves.    Address  SHATTUCK  SCMSuL.  FVuSauh?  MUim! 


QRAHAM   HALL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

grR'Rr.V^B^ArA'L^T  \  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  i?^ 


.Y*  *^*u"**<  attempt  to  advertise  all  of  the  particular  advantages  of 
tjitt  school.    If  you  wish  to  learn  of  them  send  for  caUloguc^^ 


Address 


Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  M.A.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.H. 


New  Hampshire  1 


.  Nbw  HAMPSHiRB-West  Lel»non.  on  the  Connectfcut  River, 
(four  miles  from  Dartmouth  College).  «-»«, 

Rockland  Military  Academy  ) 

Military  Academy ) 

"  Education  is  costly.,  ignorance  is 
more  8o.".^ThM  school  develops  maa- 
nness,  builds  character,  trains  mmd 
dnd  body  at  the  formative  time  of  a 
Ixjy's  life.  Military  system.  jucUdous 
,-^  athletics,  preparation  for  College, 
-     WMt  Ppint.  Annapolis,  or  business. 

£.  E.  &  B.  a  FucMoi.  Prindfiui. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


MONTCLAIR  ^H'^U^-y 


[^^iiunir  vjimuUy  ffuardNi.   Ini  physijaJ   Kix-wib    is-rt^^sinl  tbfirnKh  tlit  niitatiiry  *vfilcin   which  k  fettttniso   ic»  d'lc 

,,,..1.  ..„  .u.     ^.,.       HKikbful  l>aHon,  Sl(0  f«t  above  tide  wii^r.    i^vTimaAians  and  all  Dut^diSrlSJS 

V.b.  Amiy  om«r  detailed.   iJcut,   t.oJ.   VV.  H.  Hovle,  IT.  H.  A.  jwmd 
r»d   Its   njptrin"*  i'-*"   >»rt   "^j^   fmiriT  .-iiiii^.iTT,.*  x..n:^i,  ».  ,ni  l_  .^_.  »-»"^-i- 

Addrt-^  .1.  o.  3i»pvrrAH,  A, 


Ins  been   binli  un  Ihut   mttli.     ..__.,.„ 
Mndcr  direct] tin  «f  Physical   lD>lmciof 


A   better  undersUndjnff  o{,  Oic  scbm^l   ami   it;i  njetbod*  Qn   b7  bad  "fmrir^^iinloL^ijt*  wbicb"ii'T\i"^''^s^^    on 


P" 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Nbw  Hampshinb,  West  Lebanon 
milet  from  Dartmouth  CoUe^) 


on  the  Connecticut  (three 


New  Hampshire  MSIitary  Academy 

ai:!5Ll******"  ""^V  SP?"  September  15,  1903.    Summer  camp. 
««-  book«  are  mailed /rgt.    Address  Superintendent. 


five 


Our 


NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jerii«y.  Bridge  ton 

IVY  HALL  SCHOOL  for  Girls  "'fVi.J^t^'."^ 

Cnllefe  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Basket- Ball.  Tennis. 

MiM  hARAH    BkDBLL  MaCDONALD,    A.B.  )  p  •„   .^,i 

Mi<s  Jank  Corwin  Finn.  A.B.  }Pnnapato. 


New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

FKKKHOLD.   N.   J.     Experienced   teachers:   well  equipped 
uu^clinKs :  pleasant  grounds.    Modem  improvements ;  new  manual- 

BmI  MIIMone  CARTER  SCHOOL  New  Jeney 

Home  Boarding  Scliool  for  fifteen  grirls.    Four  acres  of  beautiful 
grounds.    Forty  miles  from  New  York  City. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 


Combines  the  1.  t  hi  in  res  uf  the  col- 
lege prcparalot }  u  I,  lujisbing  ^chuols, 
with  ^petkl  advarttagcs  for  post-gradii- 
ale  work+ 

CXTers  the  congenial  y^tmosphere  of  a 
refined  home  f<jr  ^  limited  ii umber  of 
resident  pupils* 

For  illuistnited  ye^r  bnok,  addreu 
MiB*  B.  S.  CROaHTON,     i       ^  ,     ,     , 
Mba  B.  W,  FAKRAR,  -  -     I       PHnclwU 

Euglewood,  NewJerBcy,  ^A\ 


New  Jrrskv,  Freehold. 

Camp    Brighton.     Freehold   MiUury  School 

On  Jcrs«f  coast.    Boating,  fishine.  crabbing,  surf  and  still  witer 
JMthmg^^Target  shooting.    All  under  constant  supervision.    Write 
ftlAjoR  Duncan. 


(or  information  to 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

A  superior  and  well-established  school,  with  new  buildtngs  and 
strong  courses.  Young  people  of  both  sexes  live  under  careful 
supervision.  College  preparation  and  other  courses.  Expenses 
moderate.  The  training  of  youth,  not  the  making  of  money,  governs 
this  church  school.     For  catalogues,  etc..  address 

"        "   A.  NOBLE.  D.D.,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY 


K£NX   PLrACH   SCHOOI^  fm  GirU 


An  iritTirpurattfd  ^chmd  which  s^tHvcs  lo  tfive  firb  tb^  bi?ii  ir^    ''4 

for  Jh  id  J',   lumd,   and  clmiinictrr,    Gradu«iles  in    Wrlt^le).  ^'    ^ 

Smith,  J  in]    |'rj,'n    MauT,     t'ertificat*   riijht^i.     Kxtessi'iTe  fr  '"    ^ 

New  4  ;]^  Mtria!^ii,iin.    Al)  sports.    Vear  (Vntk  ai^d  viewp  tm  iru^'i'-""  ^ 

M  t^    S  ^  R  A 1  \   VVt  >c>  n  >f  A  N   I- A I  L,  fntu  >  r- 

lLv,i'i:i..ii  W    M.il.mr.  I,  ],.!)..  Pr«.  IkidTd  ol  TnMte». 


FOR  . 


NE  H'  J  ERSE  r-MontcUir. 

loverside  BoardmsT  and  Day  School  giri'; 

Fourteen  miles  from  New  York. 

College  Preparation— Advanced  Couiaea, 

Early  Application  Necessary.    Send iorbpoklet.  ^ 

^___ mRs  e.  timlow. 


MiQQ    RpiirH'c   Home  School  for  Oirti 

1TII99      UCai  U    a  COLLEGE  PREPARATORV 

it  New  York.    112.  ll»,  ae<  124  BcfktMy  Ave^  OmieJtf 


New  Jsrsbv,  Pompton. 
^  A IWTT  ir^C\  An  ideal  home  school  for  ffirls.  11th  jfoi 
r'I\aLM^LK^VJ  Beautifulcountry  location  near  New  York 
City.  General  and  elective  courses.  Exceptiooal  advantwa  b 
English,  Music,  and  Art.  All  outdoor  sports.  For  iUostnted 
catalogue  address  Mrs.  H.  C.  DbMills.  Prindpal^ 


PRINCETON 

PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 


To  develop  all  the  natural  powers  and  latent  possibilities  is  tke 
right  meaning  and  purpose  of  educatkm.  Too  rigid  a  routi*« 
is  dwarfing,  instead  of  stimulating.  This  school— for  bojrs  oUcr 
than  fourteen— prepares  for  coUeg«  ia  the  moat  thorau|k  oA 
direct  manner;  no  time  lost  in  uwcquired  studies.  BoiMnr 
modem ;  resident  pupils  have  separate  rooms.  Ten  acres ;  safM* 
play  grounds;    instruction  in   athletics.    Illustrated  year-book 

J.   B.   FINE,     HEADMAST^^R 
PRINCETON,     NEW    JERSEY 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


NEW  Y3RK 


AUBURN,  N.  T. 

MISS   ROBINSON'S 
HOME    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 


Preparen  for  all  Collej^es 

Refers  by  pernii&sion  to  Bishop  HuDtmgton.  Central  New  York : 
Bishop  Dudley.  Kentucky;  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher.  D.D..  Aubuin. 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  N.  L.  Zabriskie,  Aurora.  N.  Y.    Send  for  drcular. 


New  Yokk— Aurora  (on  Cayuga  Lake), 

Principal  Somes^s  School 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy^  offers  superior  advantages  for  a  Umited 
number  of  boys.  Location  unsurpassed  lor  beauty,  heatthfalness, 
and  opportunity  for  outdoor  life.    Yearly  charge,  |500. 

For  catalogue  address  ALBERT  SOMES.  A.M. 


THE   DOOLITTLE   SCHOOL 

Fog  Children  of  Roiardf'd  Mental  Develop rnent 


^V'undfriullv  iijC'  ■  -rifif  pMy«.itH  and  n"ii:nr,il  pt>H-cr§ 

ot  r] tt f  ti I  v i! !, .     t    .  .Ill .1  r\   fl 1 1 1 1 ,  a] " yd  .  i, j ^ u :i  i  ?.cl i ool 

■HuifJie-5  -ind  nmsu, ^   '.. .  c.ijucjry-    ComforLnili.le  home. 


^ti^t^ 


School  for  Girk 


The 

Lady 

Jane 

Grey 


M«.  JANE  GREY  HYDE 


Principalis 


JlissMARYH.  HYDE 
Miss  JANE  BREWSTER  ITTDEJ 
Special  and  r(>fnilar  courses.    Prepikration  for  ooUece  and 


.) 


»l>ean  travel. .  Olrls  in&Tbe  chaperoned  to  Noir  York 
Y. 


And  WaaUngtoQ  dnrinKthe  yacaUons. 
BINOHAMTON,  If, 


Granger  Place  School  for  Giris 


Canandaliraa,  New  York 
I^eadlnff  C^ollt^vea  for  Women  admit  without  further 
examination 

nprehensive  (General  course  with  diploma  i 


graduates  of  the   College    Preparatory  course. 

and  a  comprehensive  General  course  with  diploma  is  offered 

llcare  .     .        ".  .    "__!._!.     _' 1 

in.  Music  oner'  exceptional  advantages  in  VoKe,  Piano  and 


where  cotfcfi^e  preparation  is  not  desired.    Three  instructors 


Violin. 

The  Dlatlnffniahlnir  Feat  are  of  the  school  is  the  use 
of  modem  methods  in  study  and  management,  with  the  aim 
o\  training  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  in  study  and 
conduct.  The  limited  number  (25)  together  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  general  atmosphere  of  the  house  make 
possible  the  advantages  of  both  school  and  home.  Terms 
$700.    The  Illustrated  circular  will  interest  you. 

SAMUEL  COLE  FAIRLEY.  Principal 


MISS  BENNEH'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IRVINGTON-ON-KUDSON,  N.  Y.    40min.from  N.  Y. 
Faculty  oft  .irleen  specialists.    Thirteenth  year  begins  October.  1903. 


NEW  YORK 


Nbw  Yokk.    Mount  Vernon.    25  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

for  Glrla.  Beautiful  suburban  home  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Metropolis.  Thorough  instruction  in  music,  languages,  and  art. 
Certificate  received  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  other  colleges. 


Nyack 

Military 

Academy 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

29  miles  from  Ne.w  York  City. 

A     Select     Military  ' 
Boarding     School    ^or 
Boys. 

Address 

The  SUPERINTBNDBNT. 


CAMP   FOR  BOYS 


Send  for 


For-  C^irlj 

■•■Til  \*ear.  One  boar  from  New  York  City 
LLiiinii^ditms  bulkiuigs.  Modern,  cquipmtot 
Ctrtifitiite  admits  to  leMin^  colkjits.  Si*- 
d^l  courMs  Ln  music  And  airt  Fully  equip- 
ped gymnasium.  Illustrated  catalogue- 
CLARA  C,  FULLER,  PrlnclpaU 


Nbw  York,  Ossinlng-on- Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

Founded  as  the  war  of  Uil2  closed,  sdll  maintains  its  honest  and  honor* 
able  record  of  nearly  a  century.  For  its  year  book,  which  you  will 
like,  address  Charles  Frbdbrick  Bsusib,  Prindpa]. 


Miss  Knox's  School 

FOR  QIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

In  new  and  beautiful  buildings.  Ideal  loca- 
tion— 450  feet  above  the  Hudson,  with  river 
views — 50  minutes  from  New  YorW  Cele- 
brated products  of  Briarcliff  farms  used  ex- 
clusively. Water  from  artesian  wells.  College 
preparatory  and  special  courses.  Faculty  of 
specialists.  Tennis  and  squash  courts,  golf 
Imks,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Rooms  with  or 
without  private  baths.     Present  address 

mss  MART  AUCE  KNOX,  Pelham  Manor,  N.T. 


PeekBklll  Military  Academy 

Peekski11-oii-Hnc1«on.  N.  Y.   70th  year.   Prepares  for  CTollege. 


Government  Academies,  and  business.    U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed. 
I.    Athletics.    For  caUloKue  address  The  Princifmlik 


Gymnasium. 


PUTNAM   HALL  SCHOOL    ^"^jJ^SaTt?''"" 
I?feytu1be%^^ei[t^  }   POUOHKEEPSldTN. '  Y. 

LYNDON  HALL,  Poushkeepsle,  N.Y. 

VaMar  Preparation  a  apeclalty 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK,  A.M..  Principal. 


SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SWARTHMORE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

SwAflTHMORE.  Pa 

A   Co-edu ca- 
ll ona  I    FMendi" 

rtir  lL.'otiae;eA  for 
li.'Vi  ancJ  girls. 
U'e  kivow  of 
11..  ^i  hMii!  b«llcr 
I*  ,  mipcfi  by  lo-F 
I  I  111  m  of  ptbcr- 
w.^',  where  no  many  udvjinia^i;^  Arc  uHcrcd  ai  *>  moderatr 
n  '-vt.  The  honie  lite  i!>>  a  iptcial  fcaiyT^^  We  m.\m  tu 
I'rvelop  chamcler  knd  eacctiragr  athkrics  a^  uieTu.!  iil^ 
jinuis  to  accumte  haiKji*  of  siiitSy.    ifi  oif  lut  year'*  sraii- 

il  r.'i!>-       ?Jh*w  pupil*  thfiuM  tf-pHn-r  c«fti|. -^-ivii  si'irji— .  Ii'miic-il. 
( ,jftj/tt^t/ri  srtii  Oft  re^itrit,     Axthmr  H  f  omUatoii,  f  Hv«tF«l. 


we"t"6wi;  THE  DARUNGTON  SEMINARY 

A  luKh-gradie  school  for  girls.  Convenient  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washinirton.  Courses:  Collegiate,  Conservatory, 
Special.  Location  ideal.  S210  per  year.  Superior  opportunities  at 
noHerate  cost.  Summer  school  of  .Art,  June  22  to  August  1.  Send 
toi  caulogue.      F.  P.  Byb.  Pres.;  R.  Darlington,  Vice-Pres. 


WISCONSIN 


The  St.  John  s 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

(£pfiicopal) 
Xlie  American  Rnarby 

School  Farm  200  Acres.  For  cata- 
logue, etc..  address  Dr.  S.  T.  SMYTHE, 
President,  Waukesha  Co..  Delafield. 


MiLWAUKKK.  Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE    DO^PflER    COLLEGE 

FOB  YOUNG   WOMEN 

College  Department.     Seminary  Department.    Music.  Art,  Ek>> 
cution.    Domestic  Scienoe.    For  catalogue  addreu 

ELLEN  C.  SABIN.  President. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville  Military  Institute 

Southern  Vlrj^nia 

A  modem  school  on  military  system, 
band  and  camp.  Comfortable  fire- 
proof buildings,  new  gymnasium,  am- 
ple athletic  grounds,  outdoor  life  all 
the  year.  No  case  of  serious  illness 
in  history  of  school. 

Thorough  individual  training  by  a 
corps  of  experienced  teachers.  Lan- 
guage, Scientific,  English,  Commercial  and  Music 
Courses.  Special  attention  to  those  preparing  for 
Higher  and  Technical  Institutions.  Number  lim- 
ited.   References  obligatory. 

Fffr  handsome  ^osPectus  address  the  PrinciPaU^ 
HOFACe  CAMPBELL,  A.M.  Ph.D.,  i  Box  500 

CLEMENT  A.  5YDN0R,  A.B.,  }  IHuivllle,  Vlrgtote 


/ 


f 


\ 


StanntoD  Military  Academy 

STAUNTON.  VA. 

.       An  ideal  "home"  school  for  manly  boys. 

1    Boys  from  10  to  18  ^ears    old  prepared   for 
Government  Academies,  Universities,  or  busi- 

'    ness.    Superb  climate.    Hieh  moral  tone.    In- 
dividual  instruction.      Military  training    de- 
vel  ^ps    promptness,   health,    manly  carriage. 
Chaises,  $300.    Handsome  catalogue  free. 
Capt.  Wm.  H.  Kablb.  A.M.,  Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


Hollins  Institute,  vir^iaia, 

B  Uabiisk^ii  m  iS^. 
Fi>r  the  HlKh^r  li:atic!atl<»ti  uf  Vounjff  Laillv^. 

r^amitH  ititl  g-u^rdbn.j  Art  invncd  to  Avu^y  tor  ir\xt 
iton*.  Uiey  Kivi;  \\\  dcwii  the  rlnanitttfr  and  preseL  _,_ 
lie&h  iA  an  iii9.L]itJLiHin  wtni^li  rMiml^  t^  icj.  pa't  hi&torv  <^ 
f*i  icars  d*  ;i»stLnince  fliu!  ruar4iitce  tjf  future  dnneaicT. 
j^^tiiiUy  P  iceiat.kmeii  and  'U  larjtta..  tlnruihittot  2SJ  cHif^us 
rnun  U  >tiiitfa.  1t\*x  i  Ww^  i.A  other  bimldiiiifik  vte  Kci.  lr«  q€ 
Hcvie^F,  Muiitey'i,  H^n>trs,  .md  U  i^rild^  '^Vntl 


ViKGiMA.  Ctiarlottesv.Ue. 

University  of  Virginia.  _ 

Piedmont    Virginia   is   too   hi^h   for   malaria,    while   far 
south  for   mild  winters.    .Session  besins  September  15.     Addra* 
Chairman.  University  ol  Virginia.  Clurlotiesvilte.  Va. 


Letters.   Science,    L-i« 
Medicine.  KnsuMcnnc 


taeennc 
enougti 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


FHE  JONES  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Of  MATHEMATICS  and  the  LANSUAGES 

XINETEKNTH   SESSION.  July  0~Sept.   IS 

Rapid  reviews  for  candidates  for  admission  to  COR  NELL  U  X I- 
VERSI  rV  and  for  conditioned  studenu. 

Address  GEO.  W.  JONES,  A.M..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


A  Summer  Camp  for  Bo'  - ; 

Camp  WlUttier,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  0«Mpce,N.H» 
is  the  Summer  camp  of  the  Rocklnnd  itnd  Nrw 
Hampiihlre  Military  Academies:  itaffbnfe  all 
the  sports  and  occupations  that  boyhood  loves :  &»hiiw. 
swimming,  boating,  forest  rambles  and  mountain  climbs, 
all  under  careful  supervision  and  semi-mtlitary  di^a- 
pline.  with  eight  hours'  study  or  reading  per  wcscJc.  Per- 
manent camp  building  and  extra  tent«.  accommodadvg 
two  cadets  each.  Next  Seaslon  July  7  to  Bept.  7. 
For  particulars  address 
E.  E.  M<  B.  C  FRENCH,  Nyck-f»B«dw.  HEW  \Ott 

CAMP  BURROUGHS 

In  the  Heart  of  the  CatHkllls 

An  ideal  outing  for  boys.    Fishing,  mountain  dimbiw.  teat  Kie. 
all  out  of  door  sports.    Accessible  from  New  York.  Pfuiac' 
Baltimore.  Washmgton.    Address 

^.  SL  CAMPBEIiL,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


Adirondack  Summer  School 

Near  Lake  Saranao  and  Lake  Placid.— Art.  Manual  Train- 
ing, Nature  Study.  1st  June  to  Ist  October.  Address  J.  LiaaKTT 
Tadd.  Philadelphia,  Director  Public  Industrial  Art  SchooK 


Camp  Wachosett,  Squam  Lake,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

The  Rector  of  Holderoeas  School  will  open  Somroer  Camp  far  bors 
from  June  29  to  Sept.  5.    Fishing,  boating,  swimming.    Tutoruc 
(or  college  if  desired.    For  circular  and  terms  address 
Rbv.  Lorin  Wbbstsr.  Holderness  School.         Plymomh.  N.  H. 

For  PRAYER  MEETINGS 

and  Ail  Church  Services. 

977,610  Sacred  Songs  No.  1 
475,071  Church  Hymns  k  Gospel  Songs 

1,452,681  Total  sold  to  date. 

eitlfr  900.  a  eop9,  poffpo/tf  $26.00  ptr  lOOi 

CXAMINATION  COMCS  aCNT  FUCK. 

THK  BIOLOW  A  H1I5  00^  Itw  T«rk  sa^  Chteapt* 


The   Outlook 


4 


Are  diffen^nl  front  ait  others 

We  vtrntii  to  l*car  frotu  the  miin  who 

"h*»  IrutiUe  with  hia  f«i,*'      Th«; 

Imlk  ur  uitr  Tm^iiieiii 

Is  »ith    men   i*h^'* 

ne  vwf oJ>jiu/  i*«Ar*  If 

j'A/jf  fvfTiHf^ti  iihiil 

ihty  atVAwercd  tuif 

advertUement  — 

urhkh  taaik  weadc 

j^irH  la  do. 


mAIiSTON 

987  >Jrtln  Mnrt 


Stock  No.  44 

CerMtijji  Cnlt  Kid  (n^c*; 
aJ]  OUT  PjHeut  Uioe?i), 

Whcie    *■«    have    no 
.^ctit  WE  SELL  BY  HAIL 

:    ucruDd  your  mooey. 


j  The    ^ 

Only  pT^^^^^I^^^^lo  hm'M 

a/t^  Journals  of  htalm  for  its 
PURITY 

EVERY  FAIR  WARRANTED 


Detachable  Shields  can  f>c  us'tl 
without  sewing  in  the  garment.  Out 
of  Sight  Shields  especially  adapted 
for  summer  shirt-waists,  Curvette, 
for  stout  persons.  Short  Flap  for 
use  in  thin  sleeves. 


CHURCH  SEATING,  p*^-^.  A--P«hi^  rh*ir, 

mini  PuIfnUu    %j\it  %X- 
triiftlTS  4l«iiprni«  mronlno  d  urAblo,  com  f  ort- 


I 


Summef 
ComfoH 

Every  requirement  of  couifort-;^very 
requisite  of  healthful  tjeauty— is  sut> 
plkd  hy  FERRIS'  GOOD  SHNSE 
CORSET  WAISTS.  Thev  are  made 
in  summer  net  a.A  sUowti  in  illustTaiii^Ut 
also  in  sufi^  Hgbtweiglit  umlerial.  If 
you  want  to  realize  the  tJ^rfectiou  of 
comfort^  c<3mbined  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  you  look  as  wcU  as 
you  feel,  try  a 

Ferns 

Gftod  Sense 
CORSET  WMST 

Made  in  slinpes  to  suit  every  form 
and  si/f  Sold  b^^'  leading  dealers 
everywhere.  Be  sure  you  get  llie 
geHuint'  with  ilie  name  sewed  on  ia 
fed*     The  Ferris  Btw»k  tuniled  free. 

THE  FER^tS  BROS*  €OMiPAN¥, 
34f  Oroadway,  li«w  York, 


\S^ 


The  Outlook 


Coal  is  Supplanted  by  Peat 

Great  Profits  Will  Be  Made  on  This  New  Enterprise 


We  offer  a  guaranteed  investment  that  prom- 
ises to  pay  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  a  y     r. 

We  own  2,000  acres  of  the  best  a    ^  i  mb 
America  and  have  man^  millions  of  I 
actually  in  sight.    It  lies  on  the  su 
ground,  where  it  can  be  seen  and  n 
sured,  and  only  has  to  be  dug  up,  di  Li-d 
and   compressed   into   briquettes  tci  be 
ready  for  the  market. 

The  whole  operation  is  very  inexpen- 
sive, the  profit  is  large,  and  we 
have  already  secured  sale  for  all 
the  peat  we  can  produce. 

We  estimate  we  can  produce  at 
the  rate  of  60J  tons  per  day, 
which,  on  the  most  conservative 
basis,  will  yield  a  net  proht  of 
#2.50  a  ton. 

This  is  about  $1,500  a  day  or  ^ 
^♦50,000  a  year.  \-. ^.._^— , 

This  estimate  is  based  upon 
two  peat  beds  only,  but  we  can  operate  ten. 

Fuel  is  a  necessity. 

The  coal  mines  are  controlled  by  a  few  men,  who  demand 
a  high  price  for  it — because  the  people  must  have  the  coal. 

Peat  IS  a  modem  substitute  for  coal.  It  is  really  coal  in 
its  first  stages :  vegetable  matter  that  is  becoming  oxidized 
and  carbonizeo. 

The  compressing  process  that  nature  requires  years  to 
accomplish  is  done  quicklv  and  cheaply  by  our  machinery. 

It  burns  as  long  as  coal^  produces  as  much  heat,  and  is 
much  cleaner  andcheaper  m  every  way. 


r«v_  -  ^-si^  jjg  j^  tremendous  demand  for  peat, 
ill  be  cheaper  and  better  than  coaL 
,  no  aoot,  no  dust. 
We  will  ^pply  a  great  portion    ol^  this  dt* 
mand* 

We  want  the  names  of  penK>ns  who 

havQ  #100  that  they  woukl  like  to  invnt 

in    a    guaranteed    enterprise    of    this 

nature. 

All  we  want  b  a  chance  to  write,  or  talk 

to  them  personallv. 

We  do  not  ask  tnem  to  iirvest  a 
dollar,  until  we  have  fully  demock- 
strated  our  proposition. 

We  can  prove  to  them  how  and 
why  this  is  a  guaranteed  invest- 
ment, and  how  all  money  invt^sted 
should  return  100  per  cent,  in 
dividends  within  5  years. 
J  -  _  The   Trust    Company    which 

holds  the  money  in  trust  is  an 
additional  protection  for  investors. 

If  you  will  write  us  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  waj^  to 
make  your  money  earn  bi^g  dividends. 

We  know  we  can  prove  all  we  claim,  if  you  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  a  personal  taUc,  or  correspondence,  with  >-ou. 
Write  us  at  once. 

There  is  only  a  small  block  of  stock  offered  for  sale,  and 
when  this  is  sold,  it  will  all  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate. 

We  give  as  references  the  Old  National  Bank  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
MICH. 


MICHIGAN    PEAT    &    MARL    CO.,    Ltd. 

LUDWICK  &  LUDWICK,  Sales  Agent  for  the  Stock 
404  Fourth  National  Bank  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ABsourrt 

SECURITY 
IZ  0/ 


\  Can 

Convince 

You 


Ml'^SOURI 
lARfl 


that  they  are  the  best 
of  securities.  Many 
Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  Savings 
Banks  invest  here. 
Why  not  you? 
^^liliYfVlBtf ^       1  ^^^^  loaned  mill- 

—  —  -  — ^  dissatisfied  customer. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  and  testimo- 
nials from  investors. 

REMEMBER — I  invest  your  money  with 
equal  care  given  my  own.  Both  of  us  will 
have  the  best  of  security. 

WRITE  NOW  TO 

R.    COMPTON 


-8^1X1'  WILLIAM 


Macon 
Mo. 


AMOLCTXZ.T  KBLIABLB,  ALWAYS. 

Remington  Typewriter 

«r  BrcMdirar.  M<w  Ttfk. 


Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  standard  for  qaarter  of  a  oentory. 

THE    "'WII.KE" 

QUtM  Unod  Refrigerators 

The  perfection  of  cleanliness  and  economy. 

xjo  and  ijs  'Hrest  4m1  8treet«  and 
XJ5  'Hrest   4X8t   Street*   Nemr  Vorl^ 

Between  6th  Avenue  and  Broadway. 


CARMEL  SOAP 


AK  ABSOL0TIX1'  fURI 
OilTI  on  SOAP 

13 1  FtdJLL  rt.     TTw  inm^ 


THE 


MONM 

'  PORCELAIN 

SOLD  BY  MAIL 
DIRECT. 


From  Factory  to  You 

The  MONROE  Is  a  high-grade  refrigerator  for  family  use.  Unlike^ 
and  better  than  others,  its  food  compartments  are  molded,  single  pieces 
of  solid  white  porcelain  ware — without  joint  or  seam — strictly  sanitary. 

An  order  will  bring  the  MONROE  at  once  to  your  nearest  railway 
station,  freight  paid.  You  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  examining  and 
proving  it  in  your  home.  If  after  a  reasonable  time  it  is  not  satishictory 
in  every  respect,  write  us  and  we  will  take  it  back  and  refund  your  money* 

The  only  way  to  obtain  a  MONROE  is  to  order  it  direct  from  us. 
We  have  no  agents.      Write  for  Catalogue  "  H/'      It  is  free. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 

New  York  Office,  42  CorlUndt  St.  LocUl&nd.    Ohio 


S^Sl^  "TIPTOP? 


TO  PROVE 


that  Daus' "Tip-Top" 
Duplicator  is  the  best, 
simplest,  and  cheap- 
est device  for  making 

100  copies  from    Pen-written    and 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  original 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  "  Duplicator"  wfthout  defwcit 
on  10  days'  trial. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no    ]} 
printer's  ink.    The  prtxiuct  of  23  years'  experience  in  Duplicators. 
Price  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  1,  $7.50,  subject  to  the  tradpj 
discount  of  33H  per  cent.,  or  15.00  net. 

FELIX  D.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  Xi^ 
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If 


Nauseated 


use 


SELTZER 


It  washes  away  offending  and  fermenting 
matters,  cleanses  and  refreshes  the  entire 
alimenUry  canal,  prepares  the  stomach  to 
receive  and  digest  proper  food.  //  contains 
no  narcotic  or  poisonous  drug;  has  been 
used  and  commended  by  American 
physicians  for  over  58  years. 

At  Druggists.  50o.  and  Si*  orbymsaftom 

The  Tairant  Co.  i^^)  New  York 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

PREPARED    BY 


I  Print  My  Own  Cards 

Circulars.  Newspaper.    Press  S5.    Larger  size* 
S18.    Money  saver.      Hig  profits  printing  for 
others.    Type-setting  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  foi 
catalog,  presses,  type,  paper,  &c.,  to  factory. 
THE   PRKSS   CO..    -    Merlden.  Conn. 


HAY    FBYER    and    ASTHHIA 

cured  to  5tay  cured.  Never  return.  A  mrlii-al  departure.  Oiase  eliminated. 
CoQStitution  change*!.  Nerves  re<.onstrutte<l.  Splendid  health.  Over  52,000 
PDPP  patients.  Good  references.  ('•  Keliefs."  or  ch.inge  of  climate, 
ri^CrCr  cannot  cure.)  Write  for  BOOK  SI  A.  PRBB,  containing  reports 
ofmany  interesting  cases.    Address  DR.   IIAYKH,   BIFFALO,  «.  Y. 


|$24.2?  '&W?  "  MACEY  "  ^^2%Jk\ 

k  fxctctly  ns  tlluslraled,  direct  from  our  factory  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 
ffreijchtprffiaidcasXtAiht  Miss.and  north  of  Tenn.  (iK»ints  beyond  e(]ual> 
ize<l).  sent  "  Oh  Af>frov,%l"  to  be 
returne<l  .it  our  exiH'nse  if  not  the 
l>est  ai:  OAK  roll-ton  desk  of  equal \ 

SIZF  e^rr  s.M  at  the  price.     (Ask 

i||||H^^^^^^^H      for  ,  „r  }  ( 

The  Fred  Macey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Makers  of  Hich- Grade 
DMkw,     Cablaet*,     Cari     ladexM, 
Lratkrr  Rnekrra,  Book  faara.  He. 

BRANrilKS:  New  York.  ^3  B'way. 
.  Chi.  ago.  152  Wabash  Ave. 

.  Boston,  178  Federal  St. 

}  Philadelphia.  13th  and  Market  Sts. 


From  Grieg 
to   BraKms 

studies  of  Some  Mcideni 
Composers  and  their  Art 

By  DANIEL  QREQORY    MASON 

Second  Edition.    $t^o  net  (postage  tt  cenis) 

Prom  the  London  Spectator 

"  What  chiefly  strikes  the  reader  in  these  studies  is  Oe 
prevailing  sanity  of  the  writer.  His  estimates  .  .  .  sre 
undLstigured  by  gush  or  preciosity.  We  are,  prr^H* 
too  near  any  of  these  [composers]  to  expect  finafity  b 
any  of  his  judgments,  but  we  fiave  nowhere  CACotmtend  b 
contemporary  criticism  a  more  terse  or  hicid  summar)  d 
their  dominant  characteristics,  or  a  more  easily  intelUci- 
ble  attempt  to  relate  them  to  the  general  eTolatioa  of  tbe 
art" 

Prom  tVe  New  York  Ttmes  Sntarday  Rerlnr 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  discussion  ol  nnnaol 
subjects  so  clear,  so  sane,  so  thoughtful,  and  so  indefead- 
ent.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  book, 
charming  in  literary  style,  rich  and  suggestive  in  expre- 
sion  as  it  is  acute  in  judgment  and  ample  in  knowledfe. 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  of  recent  coothbc- 
tions  to  the  higher  forms  of  musical  criticism." 

A  copy  will  be  seat  ou  approval 
oo  receipt  of  a  poatal  card  i 


THE  OUTLOOK  CO.,  287  Fnrth  Av&,  Mev  1«l 


REDUCED  RATES 

on  shipments  of  Hou.sehold  Goods   to  and  tr." 
California,  Oregon,  Wasiiingtony  and  CdocaA 

We  save  you  worry,  time,  expense,  and  ^uaras^r 
prompt,  careful  service.    Write    for    partkruU^ 
Maps  of  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  free  t 
the  asking.    Address 

BeklBS  HoM«koM  Shlpplaf  Co.,  911  DeM^wa  St.. 


JAYNES  EXPECTORANT. 


TO  INVESTORS 


Money  invested  ia  ^tsr 
and  Cattle  in  Moocsu 
safe  and  pay»  JO  per  ae^ 
A  snail   inveaciBCBC  w" 

irrows  into  a  larflre  flock  in  a  few  irears.    Over  300  lien.  Wcmr 

and  Children  now  have  Cattle  and  Sheep  on  our  Kawhrt.    Wrsr 

for  Annual  Report,  a  most  interesting  document. 

MONTANA  CO-OPOtATIVE  KANCH  CO^   • 


GINSENG  lip.. 


rop  BUGGY  ial^^iSi&WMfft 

HI  A  I.  all.^wcd  birfnrc  «ccepunri^.      )iu«  drop  jMfal  im 


iHilo  CfirrUKt'  Mfg<  t'«„  Station  Ifl, 


rap  pmrM  tm 


KEEP  A  hie  of  The  Outlook.  A 
liinder  in  jade  ^een  ctolh,  w!dl  gif  %%-> 
staTip,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  FORT'i 
CENTS,  by  The  Outlook  Company,  287  FoorJ: 
Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Outlook 


&i2^ 


Why  wear  old-fashioned,  itchy, 
prickly  underclothing  during 
summer  when  you  can  get  the 
cool,  porous,  soothing  Dr.  Deimel 
Underwear  of  Linen-Mesh  ? 

Booklet  teUinff  about  it  and  the  garments  at 

«« The  Upen  Store.'* 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  Weet  23d  Stieet,  New  York 


SAVES  HOSIERY 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS 
MOR  LifiMSTEMS 

Every  Fair 

Warranted 


CUSHION 
SUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

If  your  OBiler  itosA  not  *«ll  yo^u  this 
Supportar  li»  dtias  not  B»t[  tha  B«st 
Every  ClAsp  has  ths  narrra    «h^ 
3tamp«d  on  the  W#U'  Loop^^^ 

OEOII6£  rnOST  CO.,  Mak«ri,  Boston.  il»M. 


AAinnTARY 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com* 
munioD  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home  ?  We  will  send  a 
list  of  over  icoo  churches  where  our 
Individual  Communion  Cups  are 
used .  Trial  oiii ftt  free  to  any cnnrch. 
COMMUNION    OUTPrr    CO..  Dept.     4^  Ro'hettcr,  N.  V. 


INDIVIDUAL 
Commooion  Cops 


oi«    i:^a.xjn:chb>® 


Excellent  models ;  speedy, 
ife,  relia 
no  miss  tire.    Inside  reverse, 


seaworthy.      Noiseless 
■i.    Tump  Spark 
solid  propeller. 


rnces 


motor,  guaranteed  safe,  reliable.    Tump  Spark  igniter, 
no  miss  tire.    Inside  reverse,  solid  propeller.    Fn 
right.    Send  for  catalog. 

PIERCE  ENGINE  CO..  Box  22,  RAOlfE,  WIS. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  ON3: 
OF    i}VR   54    MMlVf  LS 


Sijm]   five    stamps    for 

TkUSCOTT    BOAT 

mFO.  CO. 
St.  J«Mph.  Mkb..  ILS.Ap 

Al^encitfs  in  at}  jtriijci- 


The  Outlook 


Your  Summer 

Plans 

may  perhaps  be  more  easily  arranged  if  you  will 
let  "The  Outlook  Recreation  Department  assist  you. 

Write  stating  section  you  desire 
to  learn  about  and  the  price  you 
wish  to  pay  for  accommodations 

The  service  is  free  and   the  answer  comes  by  early 
mail  .prepaid, 

THE      OUTLOOK      RECREATION      DEPARTMENT 
287    Fourth   Avenue,    New   York   City 


SUBSCRIBERS'       WANTS 


I  CAN  PLACE  YOU  at  once  in  a 
good  position  if  you  are  a  competent  man 
witli  business  training.  R.  S.  MIGHILL, 
1  Union  Square,  New  York. 

A  TRAINED  NURSE  of  lar^e  expe- 
rience with  children  will  take  a  limited  num- 
ber of  delicate  children  to  board  during  sum- 
mer months.  No  tubercular  children  taken. 
Good  air.  Pure  water.  Best  of  references. 
MISS  M:  H.  TAYLOR.  Paris.  Maine. 

A  REFINED,  educated,  capable  woman 
seeks  a  position  of  trust  in  a  family.  Willing 
to  travel.  Fond  of  children.  Best  of  references. 
Address  G.  W.  F..  No.  4.193.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED— Educated  business  men  or 
professional  men  to  represent  us  on  a  definite 
{guarantee  basis.  Give  age.  qualifications, 
references.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  New  York. 

A  TRAINED  NURHE  would  like  to 
travel  with  invalid  or  elderly  woman.  Will- 
insr  to  give  massage  daily.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.   No.  4.235.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED-By  trained  kbdergartner. 
a  position  as  children*s  companion  during 
the  summer  months.  References  exchangedT. 
Address  No.  4.543.  The  Outlook. 

A  LA1>T  would  take  entire  charge  of 
infant  or  young  child  in  pleasant  country 
home.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references 
given  and  required.  Address  M,"  No. 4,973, 
care  The  Outlook. 

YALE  Ph.D.,  with  large  experience  in 
college  and  preparatory  school  teaching,  and 
in  takini^  bovs  abroad,  would  take  two  or 
three  desirable  boys  for  the  summer  at  home 
or  abroad.  Address  at  tnce  Yale  Ph.D.. 
No.  4.W.  The  Outlook. 

BOOKKEEPER  WANTED  to 
take  ch^rpc  of  department  in  growing  Busi- 
ness Col  lege  near  San  Francisco.  Salary 
1^1,2(10  tor  the  right  man.  Address  Room  4, 
H'i)  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED,  for  adoption,  in  a  family  of 
id  means,  a  girl  be- 

_-  and  seven,  nealthy 

and  of  thoroof  hly  good  parentage.    Address 


character,  education, .  _ 

tween  the  ages  of  two  and  seven, 


X.Y..  No.-'^ 


WANTED— Summer  board  in  exchange 
fur  Violin  lessons.  Harmony,  or  German,  by  a 
young  woman  who  has  had  foreign  training ; 
or  position  as  companion  to  child  or  lady. 
Best  references.  Address  M.  W.  C,  191 
Cumberland  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

PASTOR'S  HELPER.-AN  EDU- 
CATED WOMAN  with  experience  in 
mission  work  wishes  a  position  at  close  of 
present  engagement.  References.  Address 
No.  4.8S3.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED-TO  PURCHASE  OR 
TO  I.EASE  A  GIRLS'  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  WITHIN  ONE  HOUR 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Must  be 
prosperous  or  promise  prospenty.  Address 
Mrs.  M.  K.  S:  SMITH.  304  W.Miner  St.. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

COMPANION  OR  TUTOR.-A  lady 
who  is  an  experienced  high  school  teacher, 
college  graduate,  wishes  engasreroent  for  toe 
summer.    References.    No.  3.357,  Outlook. 

WANTED-A  GENTLEMAN  TO 
JOIN  ANOTHER  in  sheep-raising  in 
Nev.- Hampshire.  An  unmarried  college  man 
preferred.  Half  interest  in  fine  farm.  Par- 
ticulars, No.  4.799.  The  Outlook. 

WANTED  -  POSITION  as  tutor, 
companion,  or  governess  by  Bryn  Mawr 
student  during  the  summer.  Address  No. 
4,531,  The  Outlook. 

OUTING  FOR  BOTS.-I  will  agam 
take  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  boys  at 
Keene  Valley,  Adirondack  Mts..dunnr  July 
and  August.  No  camp,  but  a  comfortable 
resort.  Ascensions,  camping,  fishing,  row- 
infT,  etc.  $12  per  week.  Circular.  Maktin 
BAHt^RR.  mstructor  of  French  in  High 
School.  E.  Orange.  N.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTED  AS  GOV- 
ERNESS, OR  TEACHER  in  private 
school  in  N.  Y.  City  or  immediate  vicinity. 
Now  filling  position  as  such  in  Germany. 
Been  governess  in  prominent  English  fam- 
ilies. Specialties.  German  and  French ;  pro- 
ficient on  piano.  Address  Suetram,  No.  4J87. 
The  Outlook. 


HARVARD  GRADUATE   

experienced  tutor,  six  years  in  Corooe,  seeks 
ppsitioQ  for  summer  as  tutor.  Would  go 
abroad.    J.  C.  BELL,  Harvard  Uoivcnicr^ 

WANTED  —  Positioa  as  toicimja  « 
companion  for  summer  mootte  by  vovw 
lady  of  education  and  refinement  (Koru 
graduate  and  teacher  of  experience}.  Best 
^  ,«lff«5a».  AdAess  Box  M.  Normal 
Hall,  Bndgewater.  Mass. . 

A  FORMER  COLLEGE  STC- 
pKNT  OF  KXPBRIENCK  Mid 
like  to  take  entire  or  partial  charge  df  a 
younff  chiki  for  the  summer,  either  in  her 
own  or  thechild*s  1  *  *  — 

The  Outlook. 


uic  auiDDicr,  ciuicr 
I  home.   Address  No 


WANTED  — Competent,  experienced 
housekeeper  with  excellent  private  refer- 
encn.  Apply  by  letter  Miss  DANIHLS. 
101  West  Monument  St..  Bakuron,  M<L 

EVERY  ONE  should  carry  some  bie 
insurance.  For  informatioo  as  to  wfaaf  » 
best  adapted  to  his  or  her  jneeds  nckliess 
EXPERIENCE,  No. 4.9)9. TlwOutiocL 

YOUNG  WOlfAN.  graduate  of  Syr*, 
cuse  University,  with  dgnt  yean*  experience 
in  teadiinir.  denres  position  for  summer  as 
tutor  or  lady's  companion.  Address  No.  4,SPS, 
The  Outlook. 

Woman  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  an  cxperv 
enced  teacber.  wishe^  to  instruct  two  bov* 
daily  in  New  York  Citv  next  year,  either  as 
private  tutor  or  in  a  scaool  with  h^  ^'-' 
ards.  Mathematics  a  spedalty .  A' 
RESULTS,  No.  4.4W.  The  Outlook. 

AN  AMERICAN  I^DT 
French,  having  lived  abroad,  will  < — 
two  or  three  youoff  ladies.  Will  tnacfti 
and  remain  abroad.  If  deumL  Kdtikzs^ 
Mrs.  S.  WANDELL,  1142  FbiSmah  Ave 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  at  Sajte  CoUece.  CorarU 
University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  a.  lady  ti.  experi- 
ence to  take  cfaarce  ot  dmmc  room  and 


Coineto  Nordrach 

A  PLACE  OF  REST 

Some  people  are  so  completely  used  up  that  summer  resorts 
tire  them,  mountain  climbing  is  impossible,  a  sea  voyage  frightens 
them  —  they  are,  in  fact,  so  completely  nerve  worn  that  nothing 
short  of  a  return  to  nature,  with  lots  of  air,  rest  and  sunshine  will 
help  them  to  recover  their  lost  vitality  and  renew  the  youthful 
spirits,  the  joy  of  exercise  and  the  hilarity  of  outdoor  sports. 
Are  you  one  of  them?      Then  come  to  Nordrach. 

Here  is  a  place  where  man  can  be  nursed  from  physical  wreck- 
dom  to  rollicking  childhood.  Invalid  women,  sallow,  wretched 
and  emaciated,  become  round-limbed  and  dimpled  once  more. 
This  is  not  accomplished  by  means  of  medicines,  but  by  lots 
of  rest,  that  simplest  of  all  foods,milk,  and  proper  exercise.  From 
three  to  four  pounds  a  week  are  gained  under  Nordrach 
treatment. 

Worn  out  nerves  can  grow  strong  in  no  better  place  than  the 
Southern  Catskills,  in  the  midst  of  pure  air,  perfect  spring  water 
and  sanitation,  1,050  feet  above  the  sea  level,  no  malaria,  no  hay 
fever  and  no  mosquitoes.  Lawn  and  Table  Tennis,  Billiard  and 
Pool  Tables,  Card  Rooms  and  a  Bowling  Alley  are  provided 
for  recreation. 


Vapor,  Hot  Air,  Nauhcim,  Electric,  Medicated,  Oil  and  Alcohol  Baths, 
Electricity  and  Massage  are  administered  under  the  care  of  skillful  physicians. 

For  further  information  send  for  pamphlet,  or  call  Tuesdays  on  Dr.  A.  Judson 
Benedict,  Medical  Director,  for  consultation  without  charge,  at  the  Hotel 
Albert  (Eleventh  Street  and  University  Place). 

Nordrach  Rest  Cure  Sanitarium 

Phoenicia  (Southern  Catskills).  New  York.  Box  200 
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PURIFYING  AND  BEAUTIFYING 

Clear  smooth  skin,  soft  lustrous 
hair  and  a  sense  of  refreshing 
cleanliness  -  that  is  the  "secret 
of  the  pines,"  revealed  through 
the  use  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap 

Send /or  our    Ica/lct   "C/zc  Valae  0/ SysUmalic   SK&mpooing;' 
Tlw  Packer  WH  Co.  81  fulton  Street .  New  York 
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^  Linen  UnderweoLr  for  Svinrvmer   ^ 

GIVES  LVXVRIOVS  COMFORT   IF   MADE:  FROM 


BetfaM  AWsh  has  remarkable  absorbent 
propertit's  :  l^kes  up  excretions  and  moisture 
cjukkly  and  evaporates  thtm  rapidly. 

Belfast  Mesh  may  be  boiled  any  number 
of  titnc^.     Iknce  a  cleanj  sanitary  garment. 


BdfA^t  Mesh,  when  tt  hiis  become  wet, 
dries  qiiKTbly,  and  body  is  surrounded  by  dfy 
fsibric   and  dry  air. 

Belfast  Me^h  js  grateftil  to  tlie  skin  mid 
comfoft^ible  always. 


Send  for  Free  Samples  of  the  Fa. brie 

which   js  marie  in   several  weijfe^hls  and  in  two  styles,      (i)  Natural  liiien  (buff)  recommended  »s 
more   duraMt   and   alisurbcnt.    {ij  White — tlie  linen   bleached* 

OVJi.  FRRE  BOOK  5^  liiiEnl-iom^  and  ronviMtuii^;,     It  ro«i  Itila  ihcsulriject  ihorisqflily  ard  U  ffr^igti^d  fori 
pet>t>U   Miki"    k=,iii'  C4^nifn«t  \MiK    lvr.,ii[h      7  kir  ^-nly  foTMiblr   cljjtLi ion  lo  mesii  underwent*  Jiai  l»t'<:ii  ibml  itiev   *** 
ifHi  ii'tJ  g-Mi\iijJ'       We    |;Li*r«alce  ihai    B^tut   Meih  will  we*r  to   the  »»tiifaciion  of  iJic  piittti»»«-  Of  iri^uitl 

Sold  by  att  dealers  or  sent  dlreot  by  m«Jl  If  your  doAlttr  Dron't  supply  It. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO,  Inc.,  316  Mechaoic  Street,  Pougbkeeps!e,  N*  Y, 
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OUR.  NATIONAL 


PostMITl 


Physicians  know  that 
drugs  will  not  correct  the 
evils  caused  by  coflfee. 
Coffee  causes  "  Our  Na- 
tional  Disease — Dyspep- 
sia." 

The  only  remedy  is  to  stop  short  on  the  coffee 
and  use  Postum  Cereal  Coffee  in  its  place.  A 
physician  of  Heber,  Ark.,  says :  "  I  have  been  a 
coffee  drinker  for  50  years  and  have  often  thought 
that  I  could  not  live  without  it.  After  many  years 
of  suffering  from  our  national  malady,  dyspepsia,  I 
finally  attributed  it  to  the  drinking  of  coffee,  and 
after  some  thought  determined  to  use  Postum 
Food  Coffee.  I  soon  found  myself  so  much  better 
I  used  it  at  all  meals  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  it 
has  entirely  cured  me  of  indigestion. 

"I  gained  19  pounds  in  4  months,  and  my 
general  health  is  greatly  improved."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


O^er  land  or  sea^  where  'eryou  be^ 
take 


riORLICK's 


A  coinpact,  convenient  lunch — highly  nutri- 
tious— ready  in  a  moment — pure,  rick  milk  and 
the  extr^t  of  malted  grain,  condensed  to  pow- 
dered form — prepared  with  either  hot  or  cold 
water — always  healthful  and  invigorating — 
a^  delicious  food-drink — invaluable  in  car  or 
seasickness. 

In  tablet  form  also— as  a  food  confection— in  natural  or  chocolate  flaTor.* 

Used  and  sold  everywhere — all  druggists. 

^AMPI  F    H  you  are  not  usinsr  it.  let    PPFF 
sjr\\    II    L.L.    tis send  you  a  tnal  packagre    ■   IxLL. 

Write  for  Shakespearean  Booklet  on  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Beverages. 

Horlick's  Food  Co.  Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


t4  Faixtagdon  Road,  London,  Eni;. 


25  St.  Peter  Street.  Montreal.  Caa. 


tma 


t./i.l 


?« 


Reduced 
Prices  on 
Suits  and 
Skirts 


M 


If 


YOU  ate  now  In  tfte 
middk  of  your 
buying^  tinte,  but  tlie 
cloth  nianuEric- 
turer'a  selling 
tlnie  is  over* 
That's  why  be 
will  make  us  hb 
best  goods  now 
at  far  less  than 
regular  prices— and  that*s  why  we  can  offer  jrou  Suits 
and  Skirts  made-to-order  of  bran-new  materials,  beau- 
tifully finished,  at  one-third  less  than  regillar  prices. 
Ail  of  these  fabrics  are  suitable  for  Summer  or  early 
Fall  wear. 

Our  etataine  costumes  are' the  lightest  and  coolest 
garments  for  Summer  wear. 
Nearly  all  our  styles  and  materials  share  in  thB^sale. 

Tailored  Salts  and  Etamlne  Costumca  lir  the 
new  vodals,  made  off  up-to-date  materials, 
former  price  $10,  reduced  to  %tJb'i.  $12 
Suits  reduced  to  $8.  $15  Suits  reduced  to 
$10.  $20  Suits  reduced  to  $16167.  $30  5uits 
reduced  to  $20. 


Latest  deslflrns  In  Traveling,  Walking,  and 
Dressy  Skirts,  with  Just  the  ri^ht  stvie  to 
them.  Former  price  $5,  reduced  to  $3.34. 
$6  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.  $7.50  Skirts  re- 
duced to  $5.  $10  Skirts  reduced  to  $6.67. 
$12  Skirts  reduced  to  $8. 

Reduced    Prices   on   Jackets,   Walking    Suits, 
Traveilnff  Dresses,  etc. 

All  lettere  of  inquiry  are  anewered  by  women 
fashion  experts  who  are  in  a  position  to  make 
many  helpful  euggestions  in  the  way  of  styles  or 
combinations  to  euit  the  taste  or  figure  of  those 
who  do  not  with  to  rely  solely  on  their  own 
Judgment.  Orders  are  filled  with  the  greatest 
promptnese,  very  often  in  three  daya*  time. 

Remember  that  you  take  no  risk  in  dealinsr  with  us. 
Any  garment  that  fails  to  fit  or  give  entire  satisfaction  may 
be  returned  promptly  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
fandecl.    It'svour  good  will  we  want  most. 

Catalogue  and  Supplement  of  the  latest  styles,  torefhor 
with  samples  of  the  new  materials,  will  be  sent  FKEE 
by  return  mail.  A  postal  will  bring  them.  If  possible, 
mention  the  color  of  samples  you  desire,  as  this  will  enable 
us  to  send  you  a  full  assortment  of  just  the  things  you 
wish.    Write  to-day.    This  sale  will  end  in  a  few  weeks. 

HAHONAL  aOAK  AND  SUn  COMPANY 
119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York    . 


.'^-»^ 


**  The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

No  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  old  prophecy 

is  needed  than  the  visible  faet  that  a  hirge  part 

of  that  vast  region  only  a  few  years  since  known 

as  the  ^' Great  American  Desert,"  is  now  the  most 

fertile  portion  of  the  United  States,    This  great 

change  is  due  to   irrigation  ;  an  abundance   of 

lifc-^iving  water  has  turned  these  sandy  wastes* 

once  the  home  of  wild  beasts,  the  cactus  and 

sage-brushy  into  productive    farms    and 

grazing  lands.     Such  wonders  does  the 

Hot- Air  Pump  work  on  dry  soil ;  arid 

lands  an)  where  can  indeed  be  made  to 

'blossom   as    the    rose,''      Have    you 

not  some   unproductive  ground  which 

irrigation    might    improve?      These 

v^   pumps    are    automatic,    supplying 

any     amount     per     diem,     up     to 

lOOjOOQ  gallons. 

Remember,  the  Qot-Air  Fum|i  It.  Lbe  ctlfiaprat  lam  of  emmmat^ 
watc'T  so  1 31 J  jr  now  kQiiwii.  A  {Kj-OiAiieDt  tii?aitnicnt«  «MA 
will  oqtla^t  a  i^eacfALiOQ  af  tiMvtw,,  cmn  jidW  be  boiiffltS  fm  $Utk 
DeflcrtptiTc  CatiJogiie  **    D  "  ^entfrecon  «ppHc»tlc}a» 

Rider-EricssoD  U^m  Co. 

m  Wi^mirt  Bt ,  New  Varlu  MB  TnukUti  Si. ,  mtmarn^ 

4n  DttubiLJTD  kl.  cbtAni^  m  CrAjtf  fit.  MffDifMU  r.o. 

41^  N.7tliSt ,  Phjlfc,  1S  Pitt  M.,  K/dBt^f,  if.  ft.  W. 

Tenieiite-RiQf  Tl,  atvuK,  Cobb 


pSTltoOOD 


a 


iliider  the  Nestle  Tree" 


there   is  protection   tor   an   infant.       Xcstlc's   Food   h.is  saved   the   lives  of  and   properly  nourish* 
thousands  of  babies   NNho  ha\e  gx<^^^"  i"^^>  strong  men   and   women,  and   brought  up  their  childn 
upon  it  in  turn.     It  needs  no  added  milk  in  preparation,  because  it  is  itself  made  from  the  purest 
rnilk.      It  has  been  the  most  approved  infants'  food  with  three  generations.     W'ith  Nestld's  Food 
universally  used  and  so  easily  obtained,  why  experiment  with  others? 

Lfl  U9  y.nd  you.  free  of  chargr.  a  fialf- jwii  lul  packaxe  of  \ritte9  Fowl  for  trial  and  mir  "Book  for  Molhrra.       This  sayi  n 
',  ,'         h'tilr  about  .\('.itlt".f  l-'ooil,  but  u  ^rent  deal  about  the  tarr  of  babien  and  youn^   childrf^n.     Send  us  a  postal  card. 

HENRI    NESTLE.    75    Warren    Street,    NEW    YORK 
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Wedding  Gifts  ^ 

of  Gold  and  Silver  retain 
their  original  brilliancy 
indefinitely  when  cleaned 
and  polished  with 

gLECTRd 

JT  Silver  Polish  ^ 

.Silicon 

ilied  h^  owntrs  ftnd  mak«rs  at  Valu< 

Able  Piatt  for  more  than  a 

quarter  century* 

ELECTRO-SIUCON  SILVER  %QkP, 

if  you  prefer  a  acuip  to  a  powdor, 
bos  c"f|tiiil  ineritd,  GriuM'r^  jmil  Drug- 
gt^tfi  fuad  iK»!*tiiiiirl  Dti  r*>ceipt  of  prico. 

19  GENTS  PER  CAKE. 
EtefitTO  Silicon  Co, ,  m  Cliff  SL ,  New  Y-irk . 


Grand  Kflfids 

MlClL. 


Bishop  Furniture  Co. 

Ship  aciywhere  *'  On  Approval,*'  alk>*inE  rumiiurt  \n  y^ut 

boine  live  «lr-,y*i,  to  \x  rcturtiiMl  ;it  i-ur  rT|Krn»  ind  mU'no'  rcfij&Jcil  ITllOl 
r*r<««.tiy  ■Mllli.ri'.tiirv. 

We  PriHiay  Preifbt  to  «ll  pjjints 
f.T.*i  ipf  tlie  MiviiWpfii  Kivff  AftiS  OfirLh 
'rf  Ti^tinE^^ntY  Ei  [It- ,  all  lii^  Eni;  irci^iit  ttuit 

No.  4»47— Qusrtered  Oak  Li- 
brary Table  m.i^  u  cuni  iin  GlkIiIch, 

^ViAciKTi-.t,  I  |ri,i|-,l, ,.,T  .\cHT*trpft^[iiiijc^, 
lir^urfiiJ    t'cenLh    l.c^\  and    lirni    fhelf, 
Ti*[i  4i  iQt;h^  li.itv);  4Jjiil  ir  milieu.  »1ile, 
Uiif  i^rl-.c,  $ft  25  ^'ff'**^^  f'^ 

'.11  .rthin)  iUlt5  rr-ifii  f,  15  li^S^S^.CKp&hQirB 


Ho.  tJ7S    Kockcr  i^  ^ 

friini-lii.  1I..H    >ii     iM    4)1.1    M|v 
tinn  ■fclyfi*       In-  n\-\tAv  -i^rMjir 


No,  2<^57A— Couch,  ^Ik«i  ►n  ^trlc.  U  ^iLhnJitrred 

in  (tif  Tji,u.->.i   lir.i.l*-  ..f  '?j'(iiot«-ll  LMthcr,     Thi*  frajuc  U 

•irl'jTc-il  u^h,    IVriiUirrni  bnisti-     ]...CTiBrtfl  t7  linhcit 

M.lth-.'^in."-  -■ 

BISHOP   FURNITURE  CO.  ,,ii^  k^,:^,,. 


FresK 

From    £iFCfeS«. 


Cl^OVCR     9l»^ 


the 
Farm 
o  your  T&ble 

Every  egg   tested  for  Diy 
Kot,  Tuberculosis  and  I 
disease. 

Eggs  shipped  the  day 
laid — 12  doz  in  ciate —  will 
be  fresh  three  weeks  after 

deHyer>.     Safe  dflivtrf 
gyarantted.  *srsend  for 

Free  Ulustrnted  Booklet* 


^'    HENRVl  CUTLER 

Wt*t  MiJa  St., 


A6/ffE>ICKEL-j5TEEL' 

Kitchea  Uter\sil« 
JUADEHARK 

Die  «?f«i^  ^jj[  ^^ 


JSAFE 


We  H^iJMJ  1520  Kinds 


There  muai  toe  mtnc*  re^^Nt  «ti^  tii?  MN  if 

AGATE  NICKEL-  STEEL  ^AHC 

aitOKh  Q  blue  labd  tii  gv*^  jik-ce   %iicp«»lni|{ 
Cheniist's  Ccttirii:ates  tlvit  Uu;  &iAnv4  l» 

absolutely  free  fniin  poisoa 

Cost    Qtn-  more?      W^L  p  Utile;;  send  fbr 

booklet    4lKl     ttQ«Wtpp>t 

NTWKOHK  "    B09TCN  OIICWO 
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Launches 

"  Wifhin /^ereacKy  all" 


Naphilia  Launches         AIco  Vapor  Launclies 
Gasolene  Launches       Steam  Launches 

l^^ii  If  yftu  are  InieinBcd  In  anf  kind  ol  jxivcr  cnii  tend  to  c7rLr«:;^yftr 
1^^^.      SUonp  :fi^r  cpdAptcl't  Jltustnttd  CALalDf^ue.    MtDtian  tCiti  paper.     «^^^|V 

GAS  ENGINE  «  POWER  CO..  and  CHAia.ES  L.  SEABURT  «  CO. 

fr£W  70RX  t^lTT  U*  D««&Ofti  ELr9«i 


COHTPOlOf 

BASS  AND 

TfttaU 

NOW  MECMANlCAlL 


INSTANT  CKAHG!FRS}M 
PIANISSIMO  TO 
fORTlSStMO  00 

^  IWPHASai 


ABSOLUT! 

WARRWfTV 

FOR  mi 
YEARS 


r   Price 
$250^ 

MOWTHU 
PAYM^mS 

»F  oestHEo 


FARRAhD 
ORGAN  COMPANY 
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1^^  .fc..^-   TheAngelus 
Piano  Player  of  1903 

THE  ANGELUS  of  to-day  is  so  far  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  first  Anselus  (or  even  that  of  last  year) 
that  the  one  ou«rht  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other, 
except  to  note  the  marked  improvement. 

To-day  it  is  not  only  the  means  for  any  one  to  play  upon  the 
piano  anything:  written  in  music,  even  though  he  does  not 
know  one  note  of  music  fmm  another,  but  also  it  is  the 
delight  of  the  musician,  for  he  can  now  play  his  favorite 
classics  with  The  Angelus  fingers,  which  never  make  a  mis- 
take in  readinsr  the  notes  and  never  get  out  of  practice,  as 
his  own  do. 

The  first  Angelus  permitted  some  individual  expression, 
but  The  Angelus  of  to-day  gives  the  performer  all  the  means 
to  interpret  a  composition  to  accord  with  the  feeling  and 
sentiment  of  his  own  soul. 

We  call  your  attention  to  tlie  following  features  and  im- 
portant thinsrs  which  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  an  Angelus  : 

(1)  The  playing  of  the  theme  or  melody  of  a  composition 
loud  while  the  accompanying  notes,  either  in  the  treble 
or  base,  will  be  subdued  and  flowmg. 

(2)  The  accenting  of  a  single  note  or  chord,  as  your  taste 
may  dictate. 

(3)  The  phrasing  lever,  with  which  you  can  prolong  or 
shorten  syllables  in  the  rendition  of  songs. 

(4)  The  means  of  retarding  or  accelerating,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  privilege  of  taking  hberties  in  the  rendi> 
tion  of  a  composition  without  changing  the  marked 
"tempo"  or  time. 

(5)  The  dainty  resilient  touch  like  that  of  the  human 
fingers,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  air  by  which  the 
touch  is  produced. 

(6)  The  size  of  the  cabinet,  being  the  smallest  made,  of 
elegant  design,  and  the  best  piano  finish. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate our  claims  regarding  The  Angelus  off  1903 
—our  product  of  to-day.    Price  $250.00. 

Our  handsome  new  Bookltt  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


Baltimore :  Jueljf  &  Co. 
Boston  :  C.  C.  Harvey  &  Co. 
Ch-rajfo :  Geo.  P.  Bent 
Cincinnati:    The    W.  G.  Wood- 

mansee  Piano  Co. 
Cleveland:    J.  T.   Wamelink    & 

Sons'  Piano  Co. 
Denver:     Knight    Locke    Piano 

Co. 
Galveston:    Thomas   Goggan  & 

Bro. 
Kansas     City:      Carl     Hoffman 

Music  Co. 


Los  Angeles :  The  Bartlett  Music 

Co. 
Minneapolis :  Foster  and  Waldo 
New  Olcans :  Junius  Hart  Piano 

House         ♦ 
New  York :  John  Wanamaker 
Omaha:  A.  Hospe  Co. 
Philadelphia :  John  Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh :  S.  Hamilton 
San  Francisco:  Sherman  Clay  & 

Co. 
Syracuse :  S.  Rosenbloom  &  Sons 
Washington  :  Juelg  &  Co. 


And  other  local  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
J.  Herbert  Marshall,  Regent  House,  Regent  St.,  London. 


THE     WILCOX     (6l     white 

MAIN  OFFICBS  AND  KACTORY 

MCRIDCN,  CONN.,  V.  S.  A. 


CO. 
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Has   the    snowy 
purity   of   china 
and  rhedurabilirv 
of  iron.   Its  install 
ment  will  give  you  a 
dainty^  luxurious  and 
sanitary  bathroom  at  a 
price  you  can  afford. 
This  iUustrattan    shows  an 
arttsttc    bathroom    equipped 
with    "Slandtt^  ware    cost* 
ing   approximately  $87,00, 

Every  pitct  bears  unr  Uadg-mark 
^uMljif^  ca$tltt  felirf  on  th^ 
exterior^  which  It  oar  ab^atute 
ga^F&ntee  of  qmtity  ^nd  darti- 

may. 
We  will  send  you  our 
beautiful  book 

"Modern 
B  a  t  h  r  0  o  tn  s  " 
Free  on  Request 

mrbkh  illustritcs  ind  d»cr-[be9 
stvenii  styles  of  bflthrfjoni  ir- 
ringriiiEnt  and  givfis  ■pprosi- 
miit  costs. 

STAHDARD  SAlflTAlET  MFG.  CO. 

DcpirtiiicQ|22,Fittstiure,  Pa. 


PORCELAIN  ENAMEUBD 
BaThs  and  SanJTary 


hOQO 


are 


The 

many    Poco 

Camera  St  from  the 

little   Pocket  Poco    '^C" 

illimtrateil  here,  ta  the  foiiimiM 

Cycle    Pociis    and    Tele  Photo     Pt>co§, 

are  all   e\4idly  ccio  si  meted   for   the   sticccsa- 

ftil    makliijj    of    artistic    pkliireH.      Pocos    for   (ooj 

nrc    aimpler,    mure   cam  pact,    more   j^  race  fill   In    line,    more 

Ueynt if n I   in   finish.      The  Hnccc^sfnl   Pdcket  Pocos  are  now  beinj^ 

mark  in  ihrev  siyks,  iiml  in  m'n  all  losleH,     To  the  simple  and  acco- 

rau   Poi'i)  Hhiiuer  mcchani?un  (he  artist  may  nnw  add  the  advoo- 

Ulie  of   llie    tioHH    Hoindcentrie    lenstn,  ihese   famtms   leosi'fi 

ui  Jena    nU^^   may   be    fitted  U^    Pvco   Cam  eras.     The 

new    Phco    book,   ^eat   free,   »hi>nld    be    in    the 

h^ada  of  every  sludtnt  of  pholofraphy.     It 

telU  of  Lhe  la^t  "itept^  in  enmerzi  and 

kn?*  constrnctiim.  Write  lu 

ROCaESTE»  CAMKttA 
fltit]  SDPFLV  CO  , 

|D|    Poen   Sitt^t^ 
UocUttttTr 

N,  T, 


Worth'While 
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REVOLVE 

1WDi4N0ER 

ABSOLUTEIY 

SAFE 


AmPENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBIE 


SATETY  HAMMERLESS 


AinOMATIC 


$ 


5.50 


O/yourdea/er  or 
senttoa/i/cH/Jress 
cash  mth  order 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

IVER  JOHNSON.  FITCHBURG,  MASa  U.  S  A 


S AVAGC 
RIFLES 


To  select  a  firearm  at  haphazard  may 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  your  hunt  Certain 
rifle  loads  are  designed  purely  for  a  given 
purpose,  and  a  particular  cartridge  that 
is  excellent  for  target  work  jnay  be  useless 
as  a  hunting  load. 

Savage  Hammerless  Rifles 

are  made  in  all  the  desirable  standard 
sizes,  and  will  give  the  hardest  sort  of 
accurate  service.  Write  us — we  may  be 
of  assistance  in  your  selection. 

Our  new  catalogue  (No.  1)  is  full  of 
interest  to  sportsmen.    Mailed  on  request 


SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY 

VTVOX.  N.  Y..  V.  S.  A. 

Bakbr  &  Hamilton,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  CaL 


AN  INTERESTINQ  and 
USEFUL  PASTIME 

During  Your  Vacation 

INDIAN  BASKETRY  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

The  Utett  SodeCy  Fad 

You  can  make  these  Baskets  jrourself  and  can  te«ch 

your  children  through  our  instruction. 

Many  women  find  it  a  lucrative  employment ;  others 

a  delightful  and  most  satisfactory ' — 


Complete  outfit,  consisting  of  natural  and  colored  Raphia, 
Reeds,  Needles,  Booklet  of  Illustrated  Instructions, 
teaching  you  one  of  the  most  popular  Indian  weaves*  and 
astarte 

States , 

samples  and  price  list  of  basket  materials. 

iSIf  Do  not  fail  to  talce  one  of  our  outfits 
to  your  summer  resort 

Aimche  School  of  tadiaa  Basket  Weafi^ 
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Modd  21 ;  Prio»»  $800;  With  Top,  S900. 

Electric  Vehicles 

No  complications.  Turn  on  power  and 
steer.  Slectric  brake.  Drop  postal  ibr 
catalogue.  Many  more  models  and 
prices.  "■ 

POPC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


Afende*  to  afl  pHndpaJ  <ltifc*> 


A  vacation  without  a 

Kodak 

is   a   vacation   wrasted 

No  matter  where  you  go  or  what  your  hobby  may  be, 
KodaKery  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  trip.  Anybody  can 
make  good  pictures  by  the  KodaK  system.  It's  all  by  daylight; 
now  that  the  KodaK  Developing  Machine  has  abolished  the 
DarK-Roon\. 

KodaKs.  $5,00  to  $75.00, 
Kodak  Developing  Machines,  $2,00  to  $10.00« 


Kodak  VortfatlOt  .fn^ #t>*i!«4r  ^>  ^^*^* 

/rt-.-l'*^^!     /r,*H     ^..,G     A*i^M*    *,imff(tiU/ft^ 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Kochealer,  N.  Y. 
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WHITE  ROCK— the  selection  of  tKe  most  exclusive 


In  the 

Home 
there's    alkfays 
fun 
Iphen 

Hijfes 

Rootbeer 

begins 
to  run 

A  pftckape  makea  five  fftUlonA. 
Sold  everywLiere,  or  by  m&U 
for  25  cents. 
CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO*.  MilnrAiPA. 


Tbedniverdal  Per  fa  m? 
for  the  Handkercbfef 
Toilet  af>d  Bath, 


i 


Be  5(if8 

you^ct  the 

genuine. 


rURRAY&LANMAN'5 

FLORIDA  WATER. 

Refoseall^ubatitules 
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ESKiflr  S  FOOD 


■     on 

||{J;..„ , 

I  children  two  year*  at  ajfe,     Eauh  hati  14  teeth,  wbsdi  dttic  miiliuuf  the  Itast  frtttinE  * 

I         .^f  riV/^*»P»Mf    i/ij!*  rjj/ii/^  i>  iA</Vrh/j'  tf.'uJ^/^t  m-HUi.    ** it  ci  frf^wHiUfntH  ihr  Tf^hiiifnff  /i-f  t^i^i/tr^'j  mif^.     I  yr^nyifif  ii  rfmt^Hiiy'* 

I  Out  bdpful  book  fnr  itmthcTT^  ^nA  .i\\  *l>rt  kwt  the  cai-e  of  childteTj.   '  KOW  'n>  C  AH  F,  FOR  TH  r  BAI^V  '-fr^f  .■>n  »^7«^ff- 

^^  Willi  gencmii^  [tLil  *jpt!h-I.':?-  mM-.sK  AY'S    h  nnfi.  himi,  KIIM  it  im*:?n;M  il*..  Ii«  ^rrh  s,r^*^(,  i'ii,ik,i*^tpiiiifi.  I'n, 


■yHE^i;  fintttwiti*  .irc  ih*  diiyn-'n  of  A.  J   L  line,  X^i^  MclrMf^r  Si  ^  C  hicaKo,  win?  wriu^:  "Tlrcy  v^TsiwUiMl  f>'t  antl  "^  l^*-  .it  binli. 

Tliey  had  *eik  dufK«tive  in-jjari:^  ^niid  tiff  ihe  hnt  three  ni^intbii  *e  tried  Aoami  HY^xvihiti^  ihc  Doctor  i-ccRram ended     Wc  thfsuijbt 

one  cQuUl  nrpt  live,  until  we  tried  F.SK  AV'S  Kf  I'JIK  and  it  aerceirl  with  bnth  nf  ihem  .Hi  fc>nc-L-     Thev  wetthed  at  10  nupoths  i^  itid  W 

I  Ibf..  respedivclv-    They  are  now  II  iTii.Hith&  nld,  .ind  we  are  fcedin(r  tbetti  aU  kitjds  ut  Kfjlid  fijod*  jw  their  stomachs,  ncvt-f  sive  a,riT 

iTonbte.    They  wejr«  led  nn  KSK  AV  S  FiJHJH  until  they  w«xc  a  ytsar  ftld,  and  ar*  a^^weM  devdaped  in  stKUirth  niid  ititelbfeuce  u 


^Cli 


Protection  from  Fire 

by  our  saf^,  sure,  and  absolutel)^  effective  Fire  Fighter.  Your  hujfd- 
ings  Mt  liable  to  catch  iire  without  a  momenrs  warmng.  You  can 
put  out  any  blaze  by  a  prompt  use  of 

BADGER'S 

Fire    Extinguisher 

always  ready  for  instant  use  in  every  place.  Just  turn  bottom  !*k!c 
up,  and  it  will  throw  a  stream  50  leett  where  buckets  of  water  would 
be  useless.    The  "BADGER"  la 

Strong   and    Durable 
Simple   in   Action— Inexpensive 

A  child  cm  u^e  il.  There  are  no  parts*  to  be  lost  or  lirokrn.  In 
vine  at  ihousanrJs  of  f  lomes,  HoteLs  and  Clubs,  and  never  faik  to  do 
satisfactory  service.  I'sed  bv  the  United  States  Govrrnment,  Bos* 
ton  ^^  Maine  R.  R.»  Boston  fclcvatcd  Railway,  Seaboard  Air  Lincp 
and  other  railroads. 

Flxamined  under  the  Standard  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters^  by  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association,  and 
a|-^provcd  for  use.     Send  postal  for  full  inlormatton. 

Badger    Fire   Extinguisher   Co. 

D©pt,  "C/'  52  Portland  SU  BOSTON,  MASS, 
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American    Success    Abroad 


¥len,  den  7.  PeDep  1903*  Die  grosste  elnaelne 
Bestellung  die  jemals  geraaoht  wurde,  let  von 
aer  Ostexrelohlsohen  Reglertmg  plazlert  worden. 

TnnsUtion  of  above: 

•«  Vienna,  Feb.  7th *  1 903.    The  greatest  slnsle 

order  for  typewriters  ever  ^ven  was 

After  three  ptoced  by  the  Austrian  Oovemment.**^ 

months   of  For  1.200  Smith  Premier  Machinee. 

exhaustive  competitive 
tests,  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Justice 
that  all  Courts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  should 
be  equipped  exclusively  with  the  great  success, 

^/>e  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter 

AMBMCAN  SUCCBSS  BOOKLBT  MAII.BD  FRBB  ON  RBQXTBST. 

In  "  The  American  Invasion  "  of  Europe,  the  Smith  Premier  is  a  leading  and  important  factor. 


Emperor  Franz  Josef 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 


itff^srr'A. 


Generalities  are  not  Convincing! 

THE  ABSOLDTE  WORTH  OF  THB 

FOX  TYPEWRITER 

IS  WHAT  MAKES  IT   PRE-EMINENT. 

COMPARE  the  touch  of  "THE  FOX"  with  other 
machines. 

COMPARE  the  adjustable  typebar  hanger,  insuring 
I^erfect  alignment  always,  with  others. 

COMPARE  the  automatic  ribbon  movement,  the  speed 
rfne  l^T  bearing  carriage,  the  key  dip,  the 

Comparison  beside  any  other  Typewriter  will  show 
why  so  inany  large  users  are  displacing  all  other  type- 
writers with  "  The  Fox ;»'  the  reason  is  evident,  the  Fw[ 
is  a  superior  machine.  We  want  you  to  examine  the  Fox. 
Our  free  trial  plan  enables  any  responsible  firm  or  per- 
son to  try  It  for  ten  days.  Let  us  send  a  machine  to 
you  for  comparison  and  trial    Catalogue  on  request. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO^  LtcL 

670  FRORT  ST.,  GRARB  RAPIDS,  lOCH. 
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It  lj?  the  Btrongrc5Ht^  slmplpat»  ei^'alesU 
woiklug  a.Qil  fest-coQa^1■^M::L^^il  shade! 
toller  nmde. 

It  hHM  the  boat  eeft£Hined  wood,  the 
fltiftHt   tcmpoped   springs,  the   **  u.q- 

It  is  purfHctJy  luroed  and  alwai's 
runs  triao.ou  an  cjcju.  t  center. 

It  £ic4>d3  no  tHQcks.  It  never  ti^orfl  or 
ioib  the  shade.  Ft^yr  llartihora 
Bhado  holdera  fasten  the  Rbadft  tirudy 
&nd  evouly;  rhty  nt^-ver  HJIp  and  are 
ptit  on  miickir  with  a.  ^inglo  tap  for 
oncb  baitli^r. 

iL  ia  the  product  of  tbo  larReet  fao- 
torlea  &ud  ibe  luiik'&et  txpcrience  of 
ayv  Hbiido  roller  conr  em  Id  the  world. 

It  I  a  The  only  thuriiujfblv  t^jitisfiicfc- 
Ory  ahftde  roller^    it  ia  tlkti  heet. 

Be  STjre  to  M«t  ibc*  R^-uukio  with  the 
e^guaiuri>  on  tho  l^ibeL 

Tin  Hollers, 


For  GarbsLge 

Garbagi*  standing:!  i^n-nuMi   in   ,-|.,^ri   cin-i  or  (mb  ia 
ultt'nsuv.  ur»-^^L:li!l\    un-^riLi  irv. 

Witt's   Corrugated   Can 

Hba  doa^miin^  \h\  v,]\kU  shuts  \u  'wlprs,  miikes 
acaltt^rSng:  of  ojiHonU  iniT^'-^^i'^lf.  ^-o  'itrmij^-  It 
%'\t\  nut  (k'nt  Of  Iji^nd  in  ri  hfcliam.',  <  JuKirl  hMUsf- 
kep|H^r>s  M.^  it.  ImiLLthiiis  Lin^  \Vi'.rThle>,s.  Sc*f  that 
"  Witt's  L.iti"  is  >tAnii|>f.S  in  thy  \\d. 

For  sjfle  by  Hirdftan  «ni|  11ntf«i«  Fgrnhhinj;  Deftlcn 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  O.      Clnclnniiti,  Q. 


$ 


00 


500. 

in  Cash  Prizes 

for  the    Five    Best    Reasons 
why  everyone  should  use  the 

Ostermoor     $ 
Mattress 


Patent 
Blast  ic 
Felt 


15. 


fSmaiifr  S t£^i—S ma^/^r  Prk^j\ 
\/''0r  Hit  sfg  lati  montA's  jijpt,/ 


S  Prr»uiti>  lU-hitliiir  Die  i«?<t  bv*U  EMU  ft^a,  7S 

a  PtfNioiiiM'iitllni:  Ave  nrvt^  b«*U  1^1  A  Iff  #](>,  &0 

lO  P4<F«dtin  itt^oitlDir  Htc  hPAt  bt<«t,  KAt  II     #£>.  ^0 

11(5  iVr«iiin#  wndliif  Ave  »0xt  bptti  KAi  II     #!»  T£5 

146  Prtifttt  amotmtiiig  to ,    .  $G0O 


Send  for  Free  96- Page  Book 

**The  Test  of  Time,*'  whkh  idla  alumt  ihv 

^rjod  (11  Hi  1 1^  of  the  (►^rKRM<n>R  JlATTkRS^S  Jh.ll 
trv  <  ,in  think  of.  ^'ou  dun't  have  tu  owti  Jiii 
O^Tf-fsMooR  to  ifTiter  this  njinpttitfon,  Imt  en- 
porit'iict^  n^gardiug  il*  tjualitks  init^lit  help  ynu 
ill  winning. 

CONDITIONS :  All  nnswer*  miiat  he  fitailed  not  liit*r 
l1)i<n  nriiUji|^lii  h'lly  ji'H..  i<-jojy  and  aU  conipeiitMr^  iijiifit 
:in»:w«:i"  a^'/  s^-t  Hif  three  tulfowin^  quci^uijTit : 

I,     rio  yim  own  an  OsTBRMuok  MATTwutsR? 

3.     Have  you   ever  sent  for  a.  cepy  of  «iir  free  Wok? 

3,  Dt>  ymi  wish  lu  (cj  sepd  at  once  b  copy  af  '*Thii 
Tf-t  of  'riinfl"  (majJeiJ  frte^T 


AWARDING  OF  PRICES 

will  hf  m  cliiirt;p  of  Mr.  K,  A,  Ame-s,  of  O'itenno'lT 
h  Cl>.,  Mr,  C.  M.  MaKt,  ,,(  aVr/VrV  ffV^/Ti',  ftfr 
t  jtijr£>c  H.  HjiKen^  rjf  the  L>ii/jf  rj'  JlLiff*fMimf^'Mr.  F,, 
W,  S;:mijld!illg,of  dit  Latfffx'  /fitmtJ^*MrMa/.  and  Mr, 
Williiim  H.  Jifbnij,  of  Cfftorgc  ftattErti  &  Cn.,  Ati**>r- 
liiin^  A>;cnL»,  who  *ill  jud^jc  die  an^werf. 


Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial 

Vnu   can  li.ivp  an    OsTBTt^J^mR   liTATTWafSS^  al«p  OtT.  it 

3D  ni'iihL*,  qnd  if  it  is  tii>t  beiUT  ihan  any  uthcr  :nriattreM 

ytin  hav{?  evrr  iiscil,  ret  urn  it   M   nur  Fxp^n*vr   snrl  yanit 
ninne-y  will   he  iiiitncdiatcty  rcfniidtti  wichwui  di^cpute'. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.JlOElUAbeth  St«,  New  York, 
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^«  MaKc  Money  in  ^eat  EnState 

At  the  World  Famous  "Soo" 


and  (itl^ier  mitiif^,  iind  many  oIIkt  i 
i(ittvt:ki|,>ni<.'Ti.t  "t  the  "'  Soo  '^intt>  a  i 


A  few  of  the  many  Mills  (Brown  Stone  Buildings)  and  St.  Mary^s  Riiter 

No  otht^r  platLL'  in  Americ^i  is  s<i  nvMcnilTL.'ntty  t  otoir[)rl>iiw^  ,uid  [iromises  swch  great  future  proaperity.    Backed  b)  ibe 
Gigantic  "Anted  Camp«iilei  **  with  a  capital  of  f  1  I7.00D,OCM}*00  (Tind  subsidized  by  Ihc  Ikimimon  Gcwerimitnt^ 
which  buildii,  I'wns  riLtid  (nxjrAtii'S  siuh  inslitutioiii  ;i^  thi.*  fidlsjwing :  Th«  Jargest  |*ulp  Mills  In  ttw  urorld  l  m^**!  KjH 
Miy*.  emploving  U(AI  nten ;  IH-i^t  I'urrvtn -i,  >iilf"li]de  Mitl,  Iron  Work*,  Kediictiim  Work*,  Matbin*  ^'fi 
Wijrks  Alkali  Works,  Ch;ircoil  \\MtUs   I UU.-  Up-rks,  Nickt?!  Smelti^,  Saw  MilL%  SWam^hip  Lirw^,  f«?rrit- 
Electric  ^^trtNet  Car  IJn«i,  Wntf  r  V\ erk-v.  IIU  >.  trii  1  ight  Plant.  Water  Power  Canals,  rabuliiu^ly  rich  lri>n,  N  .  '        l 

iTiiiTii  Tisi.  iiL.lu^trb^  in  tjmjecl,  hi  whidi  hiTutlle<;!i  niidicnis  ;^ 
I  nuijfilv  111  lii-triil  center,  making  it  veriH  the  '*  PItUbunr  of  the  North/' 

X I  lie  t  I'm;  fiiarveJou.*  record  of  th«}  Lisi.^di.iTi  StT»o's  recent  jftowtn*  Potjulailtm  for  l*0)  i^ai  5,0*^  in  V^\  \\  ISOOA 
^^.i^^'^^^d  Kt\^l  Estate  v^lue  in  I'J^V^  fE/lX>.aiC>,  in  ISR)1,  f7«(€D,000  IwitTi  buik  ol  inditstriet  exempt  fKom  taxstioliK 
Number  id  Manulacturirig  riadis  in  V^%\  5;  in  Y%y\  S^^  Number  ot  eruplo^'ee^  irt  same  In  I^IDO  waai  lOOt  in  IQQJov'ef 
S.rnni.  with  ?innnal  p-iy  roll  of  #i,^]fUKT^,  and  whtn  improvements  now  projecled  aj*  oompJele  2!iJQ0O  mta  will  be 
i*muio^et1»    Af<}it  pJ  i^if  gr^at  iifcrfnw  //ur  ^rf/i  />i  ^/j^  /ij.f/  /f  mofif/ts. 

The  ''  S,K>^'  is  the  litt-ral  puwer-liuum:  for  the  ^orkL  On  t>Ltth  ^idiis  at  Lhi^  rjvii^r  Uuere  axt^  waiter  pow^r  canali  built 
and  uiidet  cau&tructiuii  that  develop  11Q,CKJU  horse-power.    Our  cheap  power  brings  the  faidtories. 

Real  Estate  Values  are  Doubling  ^}^^f, 

from  the  actual  Rrowth  of  the  industrial  interests  and  the  population— 
not  from  speculation.  Last  year  500  houses  were  built  here  and  more 
than  that  will  be  built  this  year.  Good  buildins^  sites  are  limited  and 
will  never  be  so  cheap  a^in.  The  "Allied  Companies"  do  not  own 
property  except  as  needed  for  their  own  uses,  and  do  not  deal  in  real 
estate  in  any  way. 

We  own  the 

very  choicest 
tracts  of  building  property  in  the  "  Soo."  Our  Highland  Park  addition 
has  l)eautiful  location  overlooking:  the  river.  Good  houses  built  on  and 
around  it.  Half  of  these  lots  have  been  bought  by  '*  Soo  "  residents  and 
visitors,  and  many  are  building.  To  interest  investors  and  those  seeking 
an  ideal  home-site,  or  a  growing  Held  to  locate  in.  we  offer  remaining  lots 
cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Lots  run  38x  105  ft.,  to  lane.  Only  $10  down  and  $6  a  month  buvs  these  choice  lots.  Price, 
if  you  buy  now,  only  $200,  but  they  are  worth  more,  and  on  September  1st  unsold  lots  will  advance  to  $225  each.  We 
will  return  all  payments  in  full  with  69^  interest  to  any  one  who  purchases  a  lot  from  us  and  who  visits  the  **  Soo  "  within 
two  years  of  the  oate  of  purchase  and  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  nis  investment.  If  purchaser  dies  after  one  year's  oay- 
ments  are  made  we  will  deed  the  property  with  clear  title  to  his  estate  or  heirs.  Send  without  delay,  or  this  tract  will  be 
sold  out.  A//  orders  entered  in  rotation  as  received. 
1 1  ighland  Park  has  graded  streets,  shade  trees  and  strict  building  restrictions.  It  promises  to  fully  triple  in  value  by  1905. 

tf^mw«-  ••  Q/w\   R^wxlre**    ITw-aa    describe  in  detail  by  photograph  and  phrase,  maps,  etc..  the  wonder- 
^^^r        OOO   ^KX/KS        K  FCfS    ful  ••  Soo,"  its  marvelous  growth  and  promises  for  the  future.    Those 
in  search  of  a  location  with  promising  prospects  for  the  investor,  the  labor-  and  home-seeker,  the  opportunity-seeking 
professional  man  or  manufacturer,  are  requested  to  write  to  us  for  particulars  in  detaiL    Address, 

REFERENCES: 

Imperial  Bank  of  Canada^ 
Central  Savinzi  Bank  *'- 
DuH^s  or  BradstreeVs, 


Send  $10  and  Secure  a  Lot. 


The  great  "  Soo  '\  Locks  throoxh  ' 
annually. 


25,000  vessels  pass  annu 


The  Wilcox-Eldridge  Co..  Ltd. 

Box  902,  Sault  Ste.  MoLiie.  Ont. 


Th«  Most  Useful  T  rave  lino  Com^aolon  I*  Ofw  of 

JOHN    HOLLAND'S    FOUfNTAIfN    PENS 

Gi-NLiAL  Lew    WALLACIt,  Cbe  fUBn^ot  iiatJl^Mr  crf 
Bea  KuT,  writei:  "l  And  H  icwit,  tAiihrul  tooi/' 

Honest  all  th«  way  through,  Filticd  with:  (1)  John  Hotltnd^t 
celebrated  gold  pen*:  (2)  John  Hollatid's  patent " elasl tc  fiasytrd*' 
feed:  (3)  \\i\\tv  Hoi  land 'i  patent  "break  prooC  cap*  They 
a«!«urc  c3!^y,  graceful  and  natural  writing  and  an  even,  itciiiy 
flow  of  ink.  Guaranteed  to  wear  five  years  and  to  give  |>tHert 
aatisfactiijn  or  your  money  back  on  demand.  We  make  aver 
J 00  styles  and  sizes  erf  Fountain  Pens  suited  to  evety  pufpoae* 

I/fBUf^dfahr  v^n"$  mfth  9'^^  KIFUII  A  ft^ttrTTTUTi  MitJ  g*4  fht  m^tttitmt 
ftamfrd  imiHHiihLAHD.   M'riH  fiir  frt*  ittmimf,  AV    it  "B.  Sird  f****  tin. 

The  Jnhn  rinlldfid  Clohf  Pen  Co..  Clnc1nn«tf,  0«      tst.  IMI. 
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A  Sound   Business   Investment 
Based  on  Facts 

The  only  opportunity  ever  ofiFered  the  small  investor  to  become  interested 
in  a  typewriter  building  company,  doing  a  large  business  and  makine  sub- 
stantial profits.  This  enterprise  has  none  of  the  features  of  speculation 
attachecl  to  it,  as  the  demand  for  the  machines  is  thoroughly  established 
and  their  merit  proven.  While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  interesting  a  few 
capitalists  to  subscribe  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  new  stock,  we  prefer 

to  interest  a  laree  number  of  small  investors,  each  of  whom  will  use  his 

influence  to  further  the  popularity  of  the  Chicagp  Typewriter  and  cause 
financial  advantage  to  accrue  to  all  stockholders  through  personal  advertising.  This  proposition  is 
not  experimental,  the  business  being  already  established  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  the  machines 
being  unconditionai  leaders  wherever  superior  typewriters  are  required.  The  machines  are  already 
introduced  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  are  giving  unequalled  satisfaction.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  this  splendid  mechanism,  which  was  the  first  standard  machine  upon  the  market  sold  at  a 
fair  price,  and  breaking  the  |100  combination  upon  high  grade  machines.  The  marvelous  success 
of  the  Chicago  Typewriter,  unapproached  by  others  as  to  value,  has  induced  us  to  enlarge  our  facili- 
ties in  all  branches  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  a  standard  machine,  sold  at  a  just  and  popular 
price.  We  offer  for  sale  at  par  7,500  shares  at  ^10.00  each, 
of  our  1^00,000.00  capital  stock.  Profits  have  been  over  10 
per  cent,  each  year.  The  cash  value  of  tissets  of  the  busi- 
ness is  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  issued.  The 
money  realized  from  sale  of  stock  now  offered  will  be  used 
partially  to  increase  manufacturing  and  selling  facilities,  and 
partially  retained  as  a  cash  surplus.  Each  dollar's  worth  of 
stock  adds  a  dollar  to  the  business ;  and  as  the  assets  remain 
active  in  the  business  each  dollar's  worth  of  new  stock 
issued  will  be  covered  by  assets  having  cash  value  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  stock.    Write  for  further  particulars  to 

THE  CHICAGO  WRITING   MACHINE  CO.. 

97  Wendel  5tr«et,  Chkaso,  111. 


ALLEN'S 

FOOT-EASE 

For  Hot,  Tired,  Aching 
Swollen  Feet. 


SHAKE 
INTO  YOUR 
SnOES 


Allen's  Foot-Ease,  a  powder.  It  cures 
painful,  smarting,  nervous  fet^t  and  ingrow- 
ing nails,  and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out 
of  corns  and  bunions.  I  t's  the  greatest  com- 
fort discovery  of  the  age.  Makes  tight  or 
new  shoes  easy.  A  certain  cure  for  sweat- 
ing,  calloua  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet. 
30,000  testimOniaK  Try  it  to-day.  Hold  by 
all  Druggists  and  Shoe  stores,  25c.  Don*t 
aocept  a  substitute.  Trial  package  FREE. 
Address  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


••THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHINa" 

Esterbrook 


on    a    pen  isj 
guarantee    of 

Vertical 
admirably 
Vertical 
Over  150 
otiier  styles 
every  pur 
Stationers 
Accept    no 


>56 


an   absolute 
its   excellence 


No.  556  is 
adapted  for 
Writing, 
varieties  of 
to  suit 
'pose.  All 
have  them, 
substitute. 


THE  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Ca 

Works,CaindeiwN.J.       26  John  Strtct  N.  Y. 


^ 


SIT.  RID£«~»  SLEEP 

ON  AIR 


£UJC^l$Un   CUSHIONS  and  PILLOWS 
For  Lovers  off  Comffort  and  Cleanllnest 

MiM  or  abroMl,  I 
'  Perfection 

^  ,  _«K>I,  abwlotdyc 

No  creTlcM  wbn«  doM  or  uiythl 


Whtttwr  at  booM  or  abroMl,  In  camp  or  oo  tbe  water,  tha  mh 
'"~     "     "     "  Air  Gooda  oaoDot  be  denied. 


ly  cool,  abwlntd  7  damp-proof,  odorleaa  and  hygltnte. 
*  lything  objaeilonabla  eaa  oonoanl 


premacy  of 

bellghtfnilj ,  ^       , 

No  cTBTlcea  wbare  doat  or  aoythinff  objaeilonabla 
Itaeie.    Ahanl<Mraoftbedaa70Qdealra. 

CONFORM  TO  EVERY  CURVE  OF  THE  BODY. 

1^7  goanotaed.    If  not  aNttafaetory  m 
Wnta  for  fraa  booklet  G. 


Fabric  Co.,     ProvMeiico,  R. 
lC«w  T*rk  Oflee.  l«.Warr«it  SUwet 


BecauM  of  thoir  construction 

PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 

^vo  most 

Comfort  &  Service 

OUMTABtCCd 

'*A11  breaks  made  tfood'* 
''President^  on  buckle  means 
*«Cannotrust"  50c.  md  $1.00 
Any  shop  or  by  mail  prepaid 

J'heC.A.EdffMtoa 

Mfff.  Co. 

Box  2K.M 

Shirley       Mmi 

60.  for  Cfttalogne 


XHP 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

An    Illustrated    Magazine 
of   Travel    and    Education 

MORE  THAN  100  PAGES  MONTHLY 

Its  scope  and  character  are  indicated  by  the  following 
titles  of  articles  that   have  appeared  in  recent  issues: 

PicluriaqLJE  VcBefUtb— inusULh.i^        .  Irr.r     ;  ., 

Bi^init^  ol  Kben  Holiicn- JIHustrnEtd  .     ,  J  >el  li,  Sii; 

■  jLHimqy  AiiKjQff  ihe  Start.- Hluitraied,  Ffaok  W. 

Lhe  I'.reat  NortL  Woods— P.jcnj  .     .     .  Ebcn  K.  Ri™„,_ 
jutiiul  Portu  kicp— lllMiir^itil    .    ,      Hcijekiah  Diill^nHiflli 

Rip  Van  WinfcJe'*  I^nd— Fqntan  .     ,    .  Atiana  Irvini; 

Luuru'h  Oironouieter-llluitraltfl.    .     .  H.  M*Albaij«b 
in  Ar!i(l^k,  1  he  Plalittidinjiimn-lllrft.  CharJt»  lUttrll  LDOfni* 

^hti  Three  tJreKLitia—lA luBtrated  ,     .     .     ,  Altfcd  HrjJaiaxt 

Ancient  Pro nhcties  Falfi lied  — H]ostr*d    .  Gei?T£c  H .  i)>amcl!i 

The  ytrjnist  tlie  1  t-tcma  I  ell  -Illuslrd    .  Ltiihtf  L.  H olden 

A  Lhde  Cuuntry  L-tiu*m— lliustratcd  ,    .  K^rhle^a  L  Grnz 

The  MiiKntias— niiis*ratcd  ......  Wili  G»  SittI 

W lien  Mifjt her  ^.i^cs  Avv-av—Pottri,    ,    .    .  Joe  Cone 

A  Link  Biloi  Holkiid-lllu*iraied     .    .  Ch^j-J^ai  B,  Weil* 

The  kdrrtfltjce  ot  KtilUy— Mtiiftifisied  .    .  Jane  W.  Gn^c^ 

SsLtrKKi  AntrTiUuilii— lUttetfated  ,    .    ,    .  Ik|idi3el  While 

Urider  Mexieati  Sjkie.— MiiisiraiKcl   ,    .    .  Marm  B- Feawidk 

Niagara  id  Wmtcr—lllysttf^ted    .    ,    ,    .  tJirin  E,  DttwJi^ 
Little  Hi stcincs-rilij^tratcd 

Old  Fort  l\Ttnany   ....,.,.  Willbm  J.  Ijmipttm 

The  t.onfcder^iie  White  Hou»e  ,    ,    ^  Herbert  Hmoia 

TheAbmo     ,-......,.  John  K.  Le  Bamo 

SINGLE  COPIES  j  CENTS,  or  jo  CENTS  A   YEA  R 

Can  be  had  of  newsdealers,  or  by  addressing^ 

George  H.  Daniels,  Publisher 

Room  No.  23,  7  East  42d  St,  New  York 


Sptclal  Wdgbtt  for 


The  Ideal  Wear  for  Hot 
Weather 

Pare  Wool  Hoslerj,  Shawls.  Shlit 
Audi    waists.  St«Mi»erRiJ«,  B.^^ 

Pajama  Suits,  Abdominal  Baadii^«c! 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Dl.  JAHER  S.  W.  S7T0.'S  OWI  STIIES. 

NEW  YORK  s  806  Fifth  A^,  167  Bioadway. 
BROOKLYN:  604  FultonStSS/       '' 
^.BOSTON  t  880.839  BojlstoaStmt. 
PHILADELPHIA  t  1610  cSS^S^M. 
CUICAGOs  88  Sute^SSS^^^ 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  I 


Water  is  Free ! 

But  it  won't  take  the  pain  out  of  a 
burn;  it  won't  heal  a  wound;  it 
won't  take  the  ache  out  of  rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  etc.  Pond's  Ex- 
tract ivill.  It  will  do  it  instantly. 
The  claim  that  ordinary  witch 
hazel  is  "just  as  good"  or  "just 
the  same"  as  Pond's  Extract  needs 
but  a  mite  of  consideration  to 
prove  its  falsity.  Ordinary  witch 
hazel  is  nearly  all  water.  That's 
why  you  can  get  so  much  for  so 
little — because  water  is  free. 

Pond's  Extract  is  the  pure  ex- 
tract of  Hamamelis  Virginica — that's 
why  it  costs  more;  that's  why  it 
CURES.  If  you  want  water,  get 
it  at  the  pump — it's  cheaper  and 
safer.  If  you  want  relief  from  pain 
— <iny  pain,  insist  on  getting  Pond's 
Extract.  Always  sold  uncier  origi- 
nal label.     Sold  everywhere. 


The  Outlook 


\0  YEARS  SELUNG  DIRECT 

Wc  are  the  largest  matiufacturcrs  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world 
selling  lo  coniiumers  exclusively. 

WE   HAVE   NO 


J^-^t 


K'' Lead  the  WSrW  'J< 

in  tllversitv  of  ^iyU^  and  in 
qiuinUty  oFfinoductton 


NEW  WATCH 
NOVELTIES 

fr1|- 

Ladies'  Bell   Wear 

Otir  artisiic  pmdiic linns  fnr 
this  season  aru  unitrue  imd 
huIisIk      Oimiiletc    wHh    belt 

rlviUvhiiiiL'  luitilv  tilt]  riKifn.  <  hit 
IhlL  llnnk  Hrnt  an  appliciilHtn* 
.shnvvin^;  various  (k'sign?^. 

NEW     ENGLAND    WATCH     CO. 


K  I  w  \  t 


^N    Ff:  SN4    I'-i 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

is  signally  beneficial  in  all  forms 
of  rheumatism.  It  brings  all 
the  organs  back  to  a  healthy 
condition,  and  increases  the 
vitality.  It  does  not  affect 
the  heart. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  your  Doctor  about  it 

Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  tht 
cure  ef  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 


McKesson  £-Robbins 

91  FULTON  STREET     NEW  YORH 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARUTHIHE  CO. 


The  Gorham  Co. 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
eccnomica!  polish  on  the  market 

Price  35  cents  a  pickage 

If  unobtaiiuble  ar  your  jcwdcn^  snwi   1 5  ccflti 

in  stamps  for  i.  sample  pjt:k4ge  iq 

The  Gorham  Co* 


anJbllon 

with  hi^appetite* 
To^eep 
his  hekk 

NAyii 


A  Poem  for  the  Pali 

Italiaa  love-song  cl 
dweetness^  bewitching 
Oranger  Lemon,  Vanil 
beny  or  Mint,      Sei 

MATiOi 


enf^ancing  the  taste  as  an  old 

ear.     Delicate   in   their 

subtle  flavors  of  Cherry, 

lolate^  Strawbeny,  Rasp* 

any  beverage  or  dessert. 

COMPANY 
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KEEP  THE  HOUSE  COOL 

by  fitting  the  windows  with 

Burlington 
Venetian    Blinds 

Take  up  no  more  room  than  a  window 
shade.  Can  be  used  to  darken  the 
room  completely,  or  the  slats  may  be 
opened  at  any  part  of  the  window  to 
admit  light  and  dr ;  at  the  same  time 
keeping  out  the  sun.  Used  on  the 
veranda,  they  add  a  living  room  to  the 
house. 

Wc  also  make  Wire  Screens  for 
Windows  and  Doors. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  M. 

BURLINGTON   VENETIAN    BLIND   CO. 

Burlington,  Vt.  


The  Homphrey  Crescent  No.  8 

INSTANTANEOUS   WATER   HEATER 

is  used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  heater  made  in  the  world. 
It  will  heat  a  tubful  of  water  for  your  bath  while  you  undress— 
at  a  cost  ot  about  one  cent  for  eas ;  always  ready—day  or  night 
Hot  water  starts  the  moment  the  match  is  applied. 

Otiier  Heaters 
$15.00  to  $45 ,00 

for  dther  ^.is 
or  EasdUntu 
€re«ci^nt    Haters 
tise  less  gaa 
th^in  any  other 
kind,  because 
they  lit  tike 
liVtry  avikibble 
htMt  unit  In  tlve 
gas,    i^imply  and 
ciutckiy 

50,000  lit  Uac 


Melalit  3a  indies. 
li^deelb&^udfuU; 
nidRkd  copper. 

Wmr%  uf Acturors' 

price  only 

$20.00 

with  nickel  -  plated 
Slnlf  and  brxkaU 

wberefor 

30  Days'  Trial 


nr 


{fr/Zr  ti>-tftTV  for  mtr  f^faufiffti  ^<wkj 
*'Tkc  Ltt\iity  *j/ if  Bath*'— FREE. 


HILL'S  CHAMPION 

Clothes  Dryer 


Does    Not    Disfigure    the    Lawii 

with  ugly  posts  that  are  used  but  once 
a  week.  They  can  be  folded  up  and 
put  away  till  next  wash  day.  Set  in 
sockets  sunk  in  ground.  Hold  from 
100  to  150  ft.  of  line.  Department 
and  hardware  stores  sell  them. 
Send  for  Catalog  X. 

HILL  DRYER  CO,,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HbbH  PmtpiiBiian 

is  catisei  by  ^eneratJoa  of  gas  in  the 
stomack.  Charcoal  absofbft  aU  g^sciv 
and  Dtops  ferment  ation. 

MURRAY'S 
GHARGOAL    TABLETS 

Are  made  o(  puf  ett  charcoiL  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  bearit  dyipcpsia# 

and  tndlgestiout 

F  R  EE-One  full  itEe  2Sq.  bos;  m^3«d 
DDCG  only,  upon  re4>ei|Ft  «f  lc«  stMnpk, 


iMemcuo' 


fCLMANS  SYSKAf 


Meonsl 

h.  l^aUlpB  HcQiarr  I*  the  Firvt  Kvldi^iiee  of  lt(«ik]  iHi 

fof  tti    lilmkD  ■'b^:n>hi;  "Jfcffvdpv  Tr>'ii  n !  ni[} ,    /jtj    tdtM  and  ^ 

a  L.inijurjuf,"'    Bj^Ui  FUEt  tixT  ^«  ■tb^ttg.     Thi  F«lasa  ijn 

TILE  PI£LMATf  ACROOC.  OK  MtlMORV  TKAJJU^Q 
1«40  MaMin]*  Tf^tapl^,  !%!»««. 


r=y 
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M?/ ABRAHAM 
IS  fo  ffie  name 
qf  LINCOLN 
1847  isfoffie 


^'^^f^'^J' 


'^m 


Onat  acbfevem^nU  are  I  nn^parably  nA!iiOf«rnt«tI  wUb  tlie  t  E  me*i  fn  wnJch  they  wer^  ^oai^t^d;  In 
18-11  IhflOrlj^lQal  lti>f(4-r«  EIro«i.  illver  plnt^^rj  ware  wuh  rlir*t  iiiudit*  und  soLd.iiiid:  froin  that  Utdo 
bfMi  boerj  knowu  liN  l*-*-!!  Hof^rni  Bro*.  Oilier  ware  iukH  beeo  made  utu^^e  ftDtl  i^alUti  Knf^ei^Ei, 
bat  the  VLam«  tbAt  aUiidH  for  the  l>««l«  tbe  gen  nine  aod  orl^iD&l,  l»  lh&  rult  trade^mark  Da  ma 

"1847  ROGERS  BROSr 

31) It  data  li  the  diaLlrjcnive  slgti  of  the  jc«Dulne  trade-mark.  It  t«  Iraportatit  to  ti^ar  this  In 
nilnciwheti  buying  ft  poo  n»,  for  ks,  knives,  etc »  and  thns  J  oitife  "silver  Pfate  ftat  Wears,** 
I.S*7  Rof^Fra  BroA.  ^i>ods  airfi  Bold  by  lettding^  dealers  everywbero^  B«at]tirul  patterns  ard 
Iiilly  lIlKiMtrHtetJ  in  i>iir  rrttiilcwu**,    s-frifi,**    Bent  Free,    Address 

IMCRIDEN   SRlTANmiA  CO.,  <i«urb«u<DftL  m^^r  ro   Hy^xwor.^  IM«rlcl«n«  G^^nn- 


STUDEBAKER 


ELECTRIC 
Automobiles 


NO  EXPERT  CHAUFFEUR  NEEDED 

CAN  BE  RUN  ANY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
BY  ANY  MEMBER   OF  THE  FAMILY 

Wide  Touring  Radius 

A  Successful  Hill-CUmber 

Smooth  Operation 

Reliable  Brake  Control 

Great  Strength  of  Construction 

Perfect  Spring  Suspension,  with  resulting 
comfort  in  riding.  Can  be  used  equally 
well  over  rough  pavementSt  or  smooth  park 
roads.    Quiet  running. 

Descriptive  Cataio£U£  on  Application.    Our  ComPleU  line  of  A  uiomobUet  can  be  seen  ai  the 
following  Repositories^  and  at  our  Branch  Houses  and  Agencies  in  ail  Principal  cities, 

STUDEBAKER   BROS.   MFQ.  CO. 

Stidetaktr  Bros.  Co.  of  Hew  Tork,  Broadway  and  Serenth  Aye.,  Studebaker  Broa.  Mfr*  Co., 

Cor.  4atli  Street,  Hew  York  City.  378  to  388  Wabaah  Aye.,  Chicaco,  lU. 

VACTOKT  AHD  6XRZRAL  OFFICES,  SOUTH  BEHB,  IHB.  First-Class  Agents  Desired  in  Territory  Not  Already  Covered. 
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Summer  Tours 

!-t.iti'^,  VIA  Michigan  Ct*citrLkl,  Uic  Ni:igiira.  Fa  lb 

Nt4g,ar&i^  Falls 

TKoLisAnd  Ist&nds 

St,  Lawrence  Rtvar 
Adiroridacks 

Hudson   River 
White    Mouri  tains 

Nevf"  E^ni^t&nd  Cob^t 
MackJrtac   IslAnd 

The   MlchiAan  Trout  Streams 
iind  thi:  MlchJf.an  Health  Resorts 

nici3itTat(»l  dcsi-r^piivi.-  tuirnlilirt,   Fret,  whll*  tlicy  J4!it, 

0.  \Y,   HVUVd.KS.  G.WA. 


Ready  for  Use 


Folding  Ice  Box 

the  most  convenient  device  ever  invented  for  the 
storing  of  ice.  For  the  summer  resorter's  room  in 
hotel  or  boarding  house,  or  for  nursery  and  inva- 
lid's use,  it  is  indispensable. 

When  adjusted  ready  for  ice,  it  is  24  inches  long, 
12  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep.  Folded,  it 
can  be  placed  in  a  trunk,  occupying  little  or  no 
space.    Keeps  ice  48  hours. 

TEN  DOLLARS  SiLS'r::,?^^,^ 

the  United  States  or  Canada.    Write  for  folder. 

IBS  K06ER8  FOLBIVt 
SCS  BOX  COKPAST 


Rofen  BmiMlmc 
106  WtUSt^B.Y.  City 


•  Free  from  the  care  which  wearies  and  annoys 
Where  every  hour  brings  its  several  joya." 

*  AMERICA'S 


SUMMER 
RESORTS'^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
publications  of  its  kind,  and  will 
assist  those  who  are  wondering  where 
they  will  go  to  spend  their  vacadon 
this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in  addi- 
tion to  much  interesting  information 
regarding  resorts  on  or  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two<»nt  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  Yorlc  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  Vork. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


Summer  Vacation  Toon  for  1003 

If  you  contemplate  a  trip  to  any  of  the 
li^tti  and  pleasure  resorts  of  the  Adiron 
dacks,  the  bt.  Lawrence  River,  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Green  Hills  of  Vermont, 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  New  England  Coast, 
or  the  Atlantic  Seashore,  and  desu«  to 
see  Niagara  Falls onyour  way. send  tor  a 
copy  of  Vacation  Tours,  a  beautilully 
illustrated  booklet  issued  bythe  Michigan 
Central,  **  The  Niagara  Falls  Koute." 
It  contains  information  of  value  to  the 
intending  tourist,  and  may  assist  you  in 
perfecting  your  arrangements  lor  the 
summer.    It  will  be  sent  to  any  address 

on  receipt  of  two  cents  postage  by 
W.  Kuggles,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago. 

The  Soathem  Padflo 

offers  a  variety  of  Routes  to  CaHfomia— 
by  their  new  steamers  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  by  rail— or  by  any  all-rail  route  at 
from  $19.00  to  $50.00.  Everything  else 
can  be  learned  at  349  Broadway  orl  Bat* 
tery  Place. 


upon 
O.  V\ 


TRAVEL 


TROLLEY  TRIPS 

Through 

Southern  New  England 

NEW  YORK       BOSTON 
10  M»p»        Finely  lUastmtod 

WHITE  h  WARHBE 
PwtpiU,  12  ds.  lUrtloN.  Cms. 

and  at  BooksKves  and  Newsdealers. 


Holidays  in  England 

Send  four  oen  t«  (postage)  for  I  llustrated 
book^  entitled  Holiaays  in  Enarland, 
descnbins  Cathedral  JRoate,  Pilt^im 
Fathers.  Dickens  and  Tennyson  Districts. 
Pamphlets  (free)  descnbinflr  Harwlon 
HoolK  of  Holland.  RuviUMall  Route, 
Twin-Screw  Steamship  Line,  £ngland  to 
Continental  Europe.  Address 
GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY  OP  ENQUND 
369  Broadway  New  York 


EJ  UROPE 

Sail  from  BosiM  to  tlie 
MElMTEftRANEAN 

bythe 

Dominion  Line 

Gibraltar,  Naples. 
Genoa.  S.S.  Common- 
wealth. 13.000  tons; 
New  England,  11,600 
tons :  Cambroman, 
5.500  tons. 

F»rdtscripiiv€  maiUr  andsatlingt  addrtss 
Dominion  Line.  77  Mtate  8t..  Boston 


Midland  Railway  of  Enirland 

TH£  SCENIC  ROUTE 

Pa«ienvers  by  the  Midland  for  London. 
Bristol,  and  the  Sonth :  or  to  Glanso  w, 
Edlnbnnrlit  and  the  North,  have  the 
idvantase  of  travelinflr  by  the  inoiit  pio- 
turesque  and  intere«tlnK  roat4*s  in 
ireat  Britain.  Lnxnrloas  rolling 
itoclc.  Throasli  ticlc«^ts  to  all  partM. 
Apply  for  Illustrated  Guides,  Time  Table*. 
;tc..  to  the  Midland  Companr'n 
Affenta,  Metuirs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  261 
Broadway.  New  York. 

John  Mathleson,  General  Manager. 
March.  1903. Derby. 

OOINO  ABROAD  on  a  BICYCLE 
TRIP?  Send  for  "  bicyciinff  Notes  tor 
Tourists  Abroad." 

LBYLAIND  LIINE 

BOSTON-LIVERPOOL 

Iramens^  new  steamers.    1st  cabin.  |65  up- 
irards.    Discount  if  return  passage  is  taken. 
Bohemian,     May  25   I    Canadian,       luly   4 
^atriani.      4.UDe   6  |   Cestrian.        July  11 


Hartford   Line 

TO 

HI3T0RIC  CONNECTICUT 

The  Only  Direct  Passenger  Line  to 

HARTFORD,    HTDDLETOWN,    GOODSPEEDS,    EAST    HADBAH, 
ESSEX,  LTAE,  SATBROOK  POINT,  FElfWICK 

And  Intermediate  Landings  on  the 

Idyllic  Connecticut  River 

Connecting:  at  Hartfiurd  with  Railroads  for  Sprlnrfleld,  Holjoke, 

Northampton,  Farmlnsrton,  UnionTllle,  Tariffrille,  New 

HartliDrd,  Winded,  Norfolk,  and  all  points 

In  the  Upper  Connecticnt  Yallej 

Aljo  CMUiectlnr  at  Htrtfar4  with  TroUej  Umm  ezteBdisf  to  all  f«rts 
of  l^w  BBffUnd 

Steel  Steamers  "HARTFORD"  and  "MIDDLETOWN"  leave  Pier  33 

(new),  East  River,  New  Vork.  and  foot  of  SUte  Street,  Hartford, 

daily  except  Sunday,  at  5  p.m. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  foldtr 

OfiOKOE &  HULLS.  0efl*l  Pralgbt  a  Pmsmim* AgMt,  Pter  J3(Mw).EMtRlvir,N«wY«k 


••XHB  OAXB^WAY   OP    XHB  COITKXRY*' 

LAKE  CHAMPUIN  aid  LAKE  GEORGE 

The  attractive  Tourist  Route  to  all  the  Northern  Summer  Resorts. 

Two  new  Steel  Steamers  in  commission  for  1903,  the  **  Vermont "  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  **  Sagamore  "  on  Lake  George,  handsomely  equipped  and  unsurpassed  in 
elegance  and  modern  appointmentsby  any  vessel  on  imand  waters;  in  commission 
lune  1st  and  will  form  a  through  DAY  UNB  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain, 
touching  at  all  important  landings. 

Meals  served  on  Steamers.    American  plan. 

Tickets  can  be  procured  at  all  Railroad  and  Steamship  offices. 

NKW   YORK   AGENCY.   21  CortUndt  St. 

For  time-tables,  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  region,  all  infonn»- 
tion  regarding  routes  and  rates,  send  5c  in  stamps  to 

GENERAL  TICKET  AGENCY 
Champlain  Transportation  Co..  Burllnirton,  Vt. 


MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

on  line  of 

CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

The  most  attractive  mountain  resort  in  the  State;  in  the  heart  of 
5,000  acres  of  woodland:  numerous  springs  of  purest  water;  trout 
streams  and  the  beautiful  Lake  Conewago  which  furnish  boating, 
bathing,  and  fishing.  The  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua 
July  1st  to  August  5lh.  Gretna  Inn  on  the  Chautauqua  grounds. 
Enclose  3  cents  postage  to  undersigned  for  bieautiful  booklet  Mount  Gretna. 
A.  D.  SMITH.  Pret't  and  Oen'l  5iipt.,  C.  A  L.  R.  R.,  LelMiion,  Pa. 


^^*'S^  John  Ry. 


The  New  Roat«  to  the  Par-toined  SMoeiiajr 
and  the  ooljr  rail  roate  to  the  deiifhtful  8atn« 
mer  resorts  and  flsblqg  grooads  north  of  Qw^ 
bee  and  to  Lake  St.  John  and  Chlcoatlml, 
tbrooffh  the  CANADIAN  ADIRON  PACKS. 
Trains  connect  at  ChicouUml  with  Saguenay 
steamers  for  Tadoosac,  Cacoana,  Morrar  Baj 
and  Quebec  A  round  trip  oneqnalwd  In 
Aroerlra,  ttntraab   matchless  forest. 


■  tain,  river  i 


acenenr,  down  the  m** 


iZi 


jertlo  Saguenay  by  daylight  and  back  to  the  Fortress  City,  touching  at  aO  the  beautiful  seaside  resorts 
oil  the  Lower  St  Lswrrnce,  with  their  chain  of  rommodioos  hotels.  Hotel  Bobarral,  lake  St.  Joh^ 
has  first  class  acromroodations  for  300  guests.   Golf  Links  ckisa  Co  Um  hoIrL  Ooanacttoas  with  GmMkSt 
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Merchants   and   Miners  Trans.  Go. 

"QUEEN   OF   SUMMER    TRIPS" 

BETWEEN 

BALTIMORE.  NORFOLK,  BOSTON  and  PROVIDENCE 
"BY  SEA" 

Tickets  include  meals  and  berth.    Send  for  tour  book.    W.  P.  TURNER, 
G.  P.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.    **  Finest  Coastline  Trips  m  the  World." 


Virginia 
Mountain  Resorts 


Virainia  Hot  Sprines.  Greenbrier  White  Sul' 

r  Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Healing  Springs 

lum  Springs  and  Alleghany  Hotel, 

^  Sweet  Chalybeate  Sprinn.  Nat 

Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  and  other 


phur  Springs.  Warm  I 
Rockbridge  Alum  Spr 


Sweet  Springs.  ^ . 
ural  Bridge.  Salt  . 
well-known  resorts. 


Tours 


T^  Collver  Foreign  Tours 

Round  the  World  Nbxt    Fall 
Small,  ezoloslTe  parties 

To  JAPAN  in  March 

LEON   L.  COLLVER 

366  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 


on  the  line  of  the 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Raflway 

Most  healthful  region  in  which  to  spend 
the  heated  term. 


Descriptive  resort  pamphlets,  and  Summer 
Homes  folders  may  be  obtained  at  C.  &  O. 
offices.  362  and  1354  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
principal  Agencies  of  connecting  lines,  or  by  ad- 
dressing 

H.  W.  FULLER,  O.P.A., 

Washinirton.  D.  O. 


SUMMER  HOMES 
IN  VERMONT 


LAKE   CMAMPLAIN  and 
THE  GREEN   MOUNTAINS 

Il}ustnited  Bi«jk  wlUi  c^nmiiltitr  Iki  of  hoieU 
and  bnarding  hi>ii*ci      lHo.irf!  ^.m  tjcr  week 
and  Tjp^vard.     M.-iili^d  h-s-  -U  .  j'-'-ukjijc. 
A.   W.  KCCLKsiom;,   s.  P.   A. 

C.  V.  Rv,  A^5  I  ■  .,,,|..../..    ,,  \. 


Travel 


London  &  North  Western  Ry. 

POI'lJLAR   TOP  HIST    ROUTE. 

Oa atuT,   Lea niinmon ,    ^tr^llurd  -^  on  -  Avon , 
Qxtatd,  ErtEflish  Lakra.  Sft>tiaiid,  Walea^eic. 

Sppcifll  Kiprc^  Vibtibiiled  Trains 
Li  V  l^^n POOL  t RivcTskir  i  tn  LON IMIN 

on  JirnvTJ.1  oi  stej,m«r^  fmm  America. 
Baeyiie^  (H(jld>  checked  N,  V.  U*  Ltmdon. 

r  uiliiiforniatinn.  Folders,  fJuidc*,  etc, 
A.  G.  VVANrj.  Aig£tiUS52  ^i^l■,J^dw.^y.  N.  Y> 


APARTMENTS 


FURNI^n  K  D  APA  KTM  E  NT, 

^  8  ROOMS  AND  ItATH,  to  n^iit 
fi>r  HititiTiKT,  near  Rivenide  Drive. 
Aijply  Ja  W.  Hid  Si, 


Tours 


TOURS 


GO 
TO 


EUROPE 

CoTltiTneot  of  KuTDpLV  visitmij  m]  VuinH  n\ 
Juler^t..  O^i  fU^  ta  *1,»n4,,  inthiditi>^  all 
trjvcliii<]£  eM>t!fi5ie.i,     You  tumd  a 

VACATION 

It  njav  3idd  years  tn  your  life  aiiiJ  fili.%ityre  lo 
your  VMrs  by  i«treii-siniif  jtiur  Jrciltlii  and 
jniir  Ixink  accouni.  Tht  full  ^Sury  15  uOd  in 
our  pamplileti.    A  priftal  weJ]  brirtir  tlieiaii. 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

[jOSn>S,       PlIILAIiKJ  PJIJA.      CiucAao. 

S^w  Fkanci^lu,  Etc. 

TndividuAl  Ra.lw^v  aitd  Steams  hip  Tickets 
Kvcn^^liere  ,\i  Li m est  RAttH, 


From  Spain  to  Norway 


Every  part  oj  Emrape  la  li^iied  by  our 
iianuM  of  ii)  under  c^pvricfnced  un  I  vers  Ely- 
bred  kdder» :  art  cniic*,  arcli.itQ]DRi«J(4,  hi*- 
ir>Hjiti5,  r^osjie^einir  bi^iH  rnvt^tr  and  Jt^iva^ 
/fl/r-*— mien  u  15  an  Invpir^iirio  to  know. 

Art,  MimtoTT,  Jiitrl  Mi^bIo Toars sail 
June  II   fnce*  fa7|-i72S  for9CM3?  day*. 

MidiHuriimtir  Tonni  lait  June  ID.  4t- 

or  bb  days 

.  prn  ToiirajMiiJ  July  4. 

K|fw»^iith  Iffiur  Ti:tnr*sail  JuJy  llior 
July  $3^^  rtirh  firerk  Cruise fiso. 
OuU-r  rir<^Ie  Tdiini  sail  June  6  and  20. 

BUREAU  OF  UlNIVERStTY  TRAVEL 

2til  mrvTiiIon  ^i..  BiMioni. 


EUROPE 

From  38  DAYS  to  66  DAYS 

$249        to        S465 
All    Expenses    Ineladed 
Twin-screw  steamers.  9,0OO  to  12.0M 

tons.    Umversai  Tours  itineraries  ae«  tree 
Address  BAK.£B  it  0IB80N 
9^-^  Nassau  Street.  New  Vott 


The  TiioiHpson-Baldasserai 
School   of  Travel 

Annual  Tour  of  seven  countries  for  tlx 
study  of  European  life  and  civiluatioa.  IV 
eQujJed  edudtionaJ  t>foeTantn^e.  UatvetMr 
leadership.    Nine  nKtnLha   totir,  STSO^  i^  £ 

p.iriv  br  jotned^M  r.'.-r^.     Citilninre      ^*» 
UAL!  luK  VV.  SCOlXScc  >.  IJMver    N  H 


SoHer  MnutuJl  urnvrrbHt-tfrr:  . 
J 


lership    at    the*e    unu^i^j 


nhich  actuahy  incEu4>e  ail  ci^. 

s-^    '■      mm      77 

Th«    ri>|>lgy  TourH,  CupUn  S<i 


Hitrif'S-Tiinii'fi   Privjiktv  Xoia««» 
urie  Kiiropean  i'otin  aurilac  fUM 
J 17 1 ^'  4 .    &|)«:}a| i V  adaT:ted  inHSfh^j  1 


Xm 

Kiiropean  i  otmanrilac  fUAc2iai^ 

re.*t.  Froiii*iSaioi44U.   E»tgii»h# 

eluded  in  bflth  T<»ur«,  Addi^iiB  Lodi  D»^ 
r.  1  bin  field.  K,  J,  «i^»  *^r,-» 


viicimlon  Tifiim  sail  Jtine  J7T(     ' 

.'ii  jM^S—sliiirt  htjt  rtf.t  superfidal 
Rrl««r  Sotith  - 


EUROPE  ST.'^it""''^'"" 


AN  UNMABKIKD  WOMAJ(«f  » 

study  on  (he  Lfiniincift  nifin  i^cSrv^plBii 
lo^  hear  of  another  wrvin^n   dt  31  <: 


Ihi 


*  lilt 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


Austria 


^  Belect  pif  ly 
^  [d>  5*1  ij  VI *  CflitiralLir 
June  271I1.  Eic^pliDiit^l  oppohiuiiitv.  Rci- 
crenct^>    Address  No.  4,feVf.  The  (hi  I  Look, 


Travel  and  Study  Abroad 

under  the  aire  of  Americin  bdy  and  gvntl«* 
mail  wlio  hivif  lived  in  Eihrope  niaiij^  trcariH 
Lxmr^e  c»f  sfudy  in  hLstory  of  art*  hiitctr>%  and 
ljujj:urij;es..  ytuniner  in  Swilicrlind;  wijiter 
in  It.i]^:^  tri]?s  in  Jiolland^  Gcnriaisy,  and 
Kfj,nic  dunn4£  (fie  year,  Referetire*  ex* 
clwijifed,    Addre»4  No.  iOl,  The  t>ull<.»ok. 


EUROPE  ^'*i"  ^  a™"^^^'*  111  st«jn  mriy 

l^ndon^  Pari^*  Ifitcrriiltcn,  f^utcmc.  Mibn^ 
Ucrtoa,  Rome.  Klwnence,  Venrce,  Vienna  ^ 
UTc*dtn,  Beriin,  Wie^Uideti^  t  o3.>cTie,  .md 

JOSJ  tS.-^  '  ^-  *vc*.  Unigklyti,  N.  \; 


Nor w  117,  North  rnpe.  ^wMf^ti  and 

IliiHKifi,  A  srUiilJ  p.trly  T"^'4«f"*Illf  «iti- 
docticH  b]r  t>r.  K.  W.  Dunning.  SArls  June 
lifi     I'hrce  places  ruTGfi , 

Fall  four  to  tH«  Orient,  Sails  Kariv 
in  Octubcr.  Gufi^ci;,  Turkei.^  Palestine  and 
t-Isyint,  The  wvather  It  food  and  #e  avoid 
tht  crowdft. 

Hf^Kulnr  RpHnif  Oriental  Tour 
swdl*  bIkjuI  Feb.  I,  V-tA. 

If  inlcrotcd  in  toura  la  iP^le^uac  foy 
shctuli!  Hdtc  us. 

■         H.  W.  DUNKIN<;  It  CO.. 
14  Bi:ai;aii  St.,  tkatoti;  Mass. 


EnropeAo  Sammer  R«sort 

Innsbruck  ttkol,  Austria 

with  dry,  braanff  climate.  Center  lor  Ejof 
sions. 

HOTEL   TIROI« 

Modern  conveniences.  Best  refcrcnca. 
Illustrative  pamphlets  sent  gratis  on  appHcs- 
tion. CARL  LA?fDSEE.  tW 


England 


DemeterHouse 

13  Montague  Place, 

RuAsell  Square,  W.  C 

LONDON 

Americans  visiting  London  will  fiod  6m 
pension  most  centrally  situated.  It  is  r«» 
plete  with  every  convenience  aod  cosBfsrt. 
has  handsome  Reception  and  Bed  Fiiimih. 9 
particularly  quiet  and  scrupakmsly  cieaa 
Aa  excellent  table  is  provided. 


LONDON 

American  visitors  will  find  comlort   wmi 
nl  table  with  Mrs.  STARK.  StTW» 


ibei . 

Hnirton  Bquare,  HloousAvry.    Cas- 

utuation. 
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England 


HOTEL 
VICTORIA 

LONDON 

This  ereat  modern  Hotel, 
situated  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue.  Trafalgar 
Square,  is  well  known  to 
American  Visitors  for  the 
comfort  it  provides  and  the 
excellence  of  its  manage- 
ment A  large  number  of 
Suited  of  Rooms  with  bath- 
rooms attached  and  single 
and  doable  bedrooms. 


Cable  address : 
*  Victoriola. 

London.'* 


QofdM  Hotels,  Ltd. 


OXFORD  (£ni(Und).-Private  Pen- 
sion. Mrs.  W.  S.  Pemberton.  48  Welling, 
ton  Sq.  Excellent  location.  Terms  moder- 
ate.   Recommended  by  American  ladin. 


Wm^J&J^    Boarding  House.    Miss 
MOLLIS  and  Miss  EMILY  ROW NTREE. 

3r  St  Mary's,  BootHam  iSS'Tt 

Minster,  10  minutes  from  the  station. 


Scotland 


EDINBURGH 

BOARD    BY    DAY     OR    WB£K 

GRANT,  17  Hatton  Place. 


France 


l»A1tY<&   PENSION  HAWKES 

Mri%.M^M,^       7  Avenue  du  Trocad^ro 

First-cUss  American  house.  Entirely  reno- 
vated.   Easy  access  to  all  parts. 


PaiiA— Grand  Hotel  TOd^on.  3  Rue  de 
I'Od^on,  near  the  Ecole,  de  M^dedne. 
Sorbonne,  Luxembourg.  Pension  de  Kamille. 
French  conversation;  English  spoken, 
Roucbt-West,  Propr. 


Qennany 


Pension  Auguste  Victoria  -  Heim 

Weralgcrtde  a/IUn.Orfuistai  Sir.  I.OcrwMy 

A  quiet,  refined  home  Tor  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Good  air :  deli^hthil  view :  garden  and 
verandas;  good  service;  baths  in  house. 
Young  girls  will  receive  good  care.  Lessons 
in  music  and  painting.  Hiehest  references. 
Terms  moderate.    Frau  Doktor  Kowallek. 


Italy 


HOTEL    ROYAL 

ROME,   ITALY 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  highest 
and  healthiest  part  of  the  town.  Every  mod- 
em improvement  and  home  comforts. 

Send  for  Petit  Guide  de  Rume. 
G.  MAZZLRl.  Proprietor  &  Manager. 


Canada 


^^UU^tnuilacit/^ 


4 


A   NOVA   8COTLA   HOTEL   WITH 
AMERICAN    COMFORTS 

Booklets  on  application. 


IlME 


10  HOVA  SCOlIA,  CAPE  bRbluW,  PRU^Cb 
EDWARD   ISLAlfD,  and  IfEWFOURDLAlfD 

Delightlul  trips  varying  from  "  one 
night  at  sea  "  to  a  six  days'  cruise  includ- 
ing short  deep  sea  voyage,  sail  the  entire 
.Nova  Scotia  Coast,  through  the  Straits 
of  Canso,  Northumberland  Sound,  and 
Bras  d'Or  Lakes.  Just  the  trip  for  spring 
or  summer.  Weekly  sailings  till  June  16,  then  two  trips  per  week.  Best 
salmon  and  trout  fishing.  Send  stamp  for  booklet,  '*  Lights  Along  the  Shore," 
colored  maps,  etc.  J.  A.  FLANDERS,  Passenger  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ottawa  River  Navigation  Co. 

ROYAL  MAIL  DAY  LINE 


BBTWSKN 


"Triii'i'i'^T    M 


OTTAWA   AND   MONTREAL 

Leate  Ottawa  7.30  A.M.    Leave  Mootnal  8  AJM. 

Shooting  Lachine  Rapids 

7Ag  Mo^  P!ctur€squ€  Rher  Sceiury  /a  America 

Write  for  Snapshot's  Guide.       Address 
R.  W.  SHEPHERD,  Manaftef  Dlractor  0.  R.  N.  Co^  MmItmL 


Quebec  Central  Railway 

The  through  Parlor  Car  Route  between 

QUEBEC  and  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PORTLAND 

The  favorite  route  for  Tourists  and  Sportsmen  visiting  the  ancient  and  historic 
city  of  Quebec,  the  Lake  St.  John  region,  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence  points. 

Through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Car  from  New  York  to  Quebec  via  Springfieldt 
Sherbrooke,  and  Quebec  Central  Railway. 

For  full  information,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to  any  Tourist  Ticket  office,  or  to 

P.  R.  NEILL,  TraT.  Pasnr.  Ajcent,  J.  H.  WALSH, 

Q.  C.  Kj.,  Room  65,  Union  Depot,  G«nL  Passr.  A  sent,  Q.  CBy.* 

Boston,  Maos.  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q. 


RICHELIEU  AND  ONTARIO  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

"  Niagara  Se  Sea  " 

Xlie  incomfMiratile  Scenic  Route 

FROM  TORONTO,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  RAPIDS  OF  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  TO  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC,  MURRAY  BAY  AND  TADOUSAC 

and  up  Ihe world's  famous  SAGUKNAY  RIVER,  via  the  Cb.'s  palatial  Steamera. 
For  lunlicr  particulars  apply  to  THUS.  HENBY,  Trafllo  Msnaxer.  MontresL 


Before  Startins:  for  the  Country,  have 

WESTCOTT  /^HECK  YOUR 

EXPRESS  CO.  W      BAQQAQE 

Executive  Offices,  39  E.  42d  St,  New  YorL    Telephone  m  38th 

Baggage  checked  from  residence  to  destination  via  WRSTCOT'' 
all  points  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Cr  Uti 

Shore  R.  R.,  and  the  Laclcawanna  R.R.,  ar 

Branch  Offices  throughout  New  York  an* 
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Canada 


HALIFAX 

Nova  Scotia 

is  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Army  and  Navy  in 
North  America.  It  has  a 
delightful  social  atmos- 
phere as  well  as  climatic 
and  other  physical  attrac- 
tions. Send  for  descriptive 
booklet  to 

NoTaScotiiTMristAssociatiai 

HALIFAX,  H.  S. 


THB 


QUEEN'S   ROYAL 

WINNETT  &  THOMPSON.  Proprietors 

Nbsrara-on-the-Lake 

ONTARIO  CANADA 

At  the  Ontario  End  of  the 
Famous   Niagara    River 

XJAND801ISLY   Appointed  Hot»l. 

ajL    Kxccllent  Cuisine  and  Service. 

T>B8T  Tennis  CourU  and  Bowling 

•D    Orceoe  in  Canada. 

17INB  Roads  (Golf  x8  holes) ,  Batbing, 

^     Pishing,  Bosting,  Casino,  Etc. 

T^AftlLY  Accessible  (via  Buffslo  or 

*2#    Lewiston,  N.  Y.). 

QPSCIAL  Rates  during  June  (opens 

^    nth). 

L.  N.  BOOMER.  Manager 

(Olthc  Hotel  AUaiar.  St.  Augustine.  Fla.) 

MYRTLB    HOUSE 

DIGBT.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Vewtr  furnished  thb  season.    Cuwine  and 
^^  uovXceUcd.  FishinK,  .boating,  sailing. 
«.  fine  drives.  .Good  livery  accpmmo- 
Rates  and  booklets  on  application 
CB  T.  MURPHY,  Manager.^Digby. 
Unril  June   I,  147   Summer 


PiBRCB.l 


Log 


at  Harbor  View  House 
•Smith's  Cove,  near  Digby, 
N.  S..  refresh  Ured  nerves. 


Come  try  one. 


(Canada's  Greatest  Seaside  Resort) 
A^AAtino    P  n    St.  Lawrence  Hall 
C$CQW»9  r.  y.      June  20  to  Sept.  1st 
(opposite  Sajruenay  River)  ^.  , . 
ti^u^  Walk.    Sea  Bathmg  and  Fishing. 
■w^hAll  Room,  Orchestra.  Tennis,   Ball 
vzlod*  Cal^.  Golf.  Sea  and  Mountain  air. 
\Cr  spring  water.     Baths,  w.  c.  &c.  ,  in 
KIl    Acc.4«).    Rates $2 up.    n6rmAN 
j^ g)WEN.  Mgrs. 


Ingonisli  Cottage 

^^rf  ts  Sosth  Bay.  Cape  Bretos.  Nova  ScoHa 
^^Jd  trout  fishing,  sailing,  bathing.  Cot- 
yfly^nated  on  promontory  between  2  bays. 
1m^  and  mountains  surrounding.  Photo- 
:^^  tarnished.  Address  Ingonish  Cot- 
^gTRooro  81.  127  Duane  St..  N.  V.  City. 


:  Digby  Basin.    Has  all  modem 

i  h< '"'■*     "    Srtable;  send 

*'  oprietor. 


Canada 


The  Qainsborousrh  "?J5;X**'* 

near  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  First  class.  $b 
to  $6  per  week.  Special  rates  for  June.  For 
circular  address  A.  W.  Stkatfokd,  Propr. 


BAY  Vl£WHOU8E.Smlth'sCove, 
Digby  Co..  Nova  Sootia.  Pleasant 
situation:  ten  minutes  by  rail  to  Diaby. 
boating,  bathing,  hshing.  Write  for  cards 
HERBkRT  H.  WOODMAN,  Prop. 


Avenue  House  *^^ff„SSJ^^*- 

Family  Hotel.  $1.50  to  I2.0U  per  day.    Ar- 
rangements  made  also  by  week  or  month. 


Ml  sKiiKA    LAKE.  0>T.,  CAN- 
AI>I.     BKAt  MARIS  HOTKL. 

Fin-.'"-  sLiiaa!.ii>ii  nij  ibc  Mu-tkifM  Lakes. 
Has  I'cen  ictiJMtitkii  ^nd  eisiifj^cd.  First- 
das-  rkiEic-Jiuie  (Jkj'ii  Liiib..  leiijiiji  lawn. 
Boating,  thiihins,  fi^ktii;.  He»t  pUct  in  the 
country  lor  H^y  Vevvt  t>cijpb.  Write  for 
Booltl^     H&wAKo  Pkowse,  Proprietor, 


BRODRICK  HOTEL 

PuTstwro    -    -    Nova  Scotia 

Open  June  15th  to  Oetober 

LARGE  MODERN  HOUSE,  with  every 
sanitary  convenience,  high  elevation,  facing 
the  sea ;  healthful  climate,  magnificent  scen- 
ery, fine  lawns,  shady  groves :  excellent  boat- 
ing and  nf»  bathing:  good  roads,  beautiful 
drives :  spring  water  from  hillside ;  no  mala- 
ria, hay  lever  unknown.  Send  for  booklet. 
J.  W.  BRODRICK,  Prop. 


STRATTON  HOUSE,  Port  Car- 
llnff,  Maskoka  I^akes,  Canada.— 
Most  convenient  and  centraliy  situated  point 
on  the  Lakes.   Exclusively  a  Tourist  House. 

gnmfortable  and  up  to-date:  baths,  boating, 
shing.  etc.    Cool   and  salubrious  climate. 
Terms  moderate.  Mrs.  John  Frasbr.  Prop. 


Canada's  Summer   Hotel 
THE 

PENETANGUISHENE 

PENETANG,  ONT. 

Tbe  Gem  of  tbe  Georgiin  Bay 

Fishing,  Boating,  Bathing,  Golf, 

Tennis.    Social  Hops. 

Prof.  Jennings'  ORCHESTRA. 

Write  for  Booklet 


Hotel  Acadia  ^s^^J^v^^^^A^ln^**' 

Finest  boating,  bathinar.  fishing.    Send  for 
circuUrs. T.  C.  HALL.  Mgr. 


Sunny  Lodge  Farm.  Tunperville.  Annapolis 
,,  yov.Nova  Scotia.  Real  country  home, 
(jood  table  and  attendance.  Rooms  airy  and 
bnght.  Healthy  locality.  Geo.  IDurling.Mg. 


BAYSIDE    PARm 

WEYMOUTH.     NOVA  SCOTIA 

A  cool,  comfortable  summer  home  on  Saint 
Mary*s  Bay.  Pure  water.  Perfect  drainage. 
Illus.  drcuiir  with  terms.  F.H.LENT,  Prop. 


KBB^T  LODGE 

-WolfrlUe,  NoTa  ScoUa 

Starrrd  IV  Bahdrkkr 


OTfforlakffo  Farm,  Lake  Memphrenugog. 
Pure  spring  water.  Steamer  cnnneaion 
with  trains  at  Ncwoort,  Vt.  Write  for  narticu- 
lars.    Ezra  Ball.  Prop..  East  Bolton.  Quebec. 


IOOOISLANDS-Boating.  fishing,  bath- 
ing: romantic  scenery.  Table  first-class : 
service  good;  terms  moderate.  Write  for 
booklet.    Turkington  House.  Ivy  Lea.  OnL 


Connecticut 


ThcMontowese 

Indian  Neck,  BranfCM-d,  Conn. 

At  ihe  voidest  part  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  most  beantiful  location  on 
the  Lu'iri^  cjo^t.  Particularly  desirabk 
foe  rum  1 1>  >.  Rooms  with  private  baths. 
Golt,  r>.i:iiis.  Bathing;,  Boating,  Music 
anri  «;\i'.-;  .Linusements. 

lEuti.i  LiL commodates  225.  Send  for 
Bo-ti.'-r 

W.  A.  BBTAN.  Hanasvr. 
Also  of  The  Haonpton  Terraoe*  8.  C 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Green  wloh,Ct.—Firtt*<lass  in  all  reaoecUt 
borne comiortt.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.Ii. 


I^^nneotloat    HtlU.      Private   familr. 
V^    Large  rooms  with  modem  convcnie 
Good  board:  pure  air:   beautiful  ao 

Terms  fS  to  SIS.   C.  A.  LAN  E.  219  Su 

St..  Bristol,  Conn.    Remember  tiie  address. 


Hawklinrtf  Hotel  liitohfleld.  Conn. 
niWUIQrSI  noiei  Highaltitude;  spring 
water;  no^malana or mosq^dtoes ;^hign-cr>de 

City. 


servke ;  elevator,  sun  parlor ;  c otf .    S 
ratn  for  Bfay  and  June.    Booklet  at 
ScHOFTSUi's.  1  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  ROOMS  TO  RKHTT. 
Two  bed,  one  sitting  and  bath  room ;  coo- 
venlent  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses :  lems 
mnoderate.    Apply  Box  211.  Litchfield,  Conn. 


H  ealthseekers,  oomf  on  seekers,  rest  and  recr^ 
ation  seekers,  all  find  their  wishes  gratified  a< 

The  l^ayside  Inn 

NBW  MILPORD,  LKcMMd  Co.,  < 


Opens  June  15.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 
J.  L.  CASTLE,  Manager 


Old  Lyme  Inn  ^ 


Coon. 

The  Ion  it  a  quiet,  restful  place  for  tbose 
who  wtth  to  get  away  from  the  noise  and 
strife  of  the  aty.  Its  sun  parlor,  open  fhrs^ 
and  beautiful  surroandiugB  make  it  specially 
attractive  for  spriiur  guests.  Always  otMB. 
Send  tor  booklet.    Samitbl  Johnson.  ~ 


The  Inn,  Ridsefleld, 


C^#^«1  «i  _  Open  under  new  manaigcakent ; 

V"  .  "•  •*««»  heat,  open  fiw  excci. 

lent  cuisine;  delightful  drives;  within  1  hr. 

nd  20  min.  of  n!  Y. :  n  "       - 


and  20  min.  of  N.  Y. :  near  casino  aiid  go8 
grounds.    Apply  to  Mrs.  B.  S.  WARNER. 


DR.   dVENS'    SANITARIUH 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervoos  and  nild  Mci^ 
tal  Diseases,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
Drug. and  Alcoholic  patients.   Send  for  illu»> 


trated  circular.    Adcuen 
AMOS  J.  GIVENS.  M.D.. 


Maine 


ROBINHOOD  INN,  and  the  Wilkm*. 
Bailey's  Island.  Casco  Bay.  Opens  June 
.  Sailing,  bathinf.  TernM^flOopwrards. 
>lf  nenr  by. 


^ng,  bathing.  Terms 

For  circular.  Miss  MASSE\ 


THE    LOUISBURG 

BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE 

5)eashore  and  Mountups.  Open  loly  1  to 
September  26.  For  fumisned  cottages  and 
booklet  arply  to  manager. 

I.  ALBERT  BUTLER, 
care  Hotel  Brunswick.  Boston.  Mass. 


BOARD  In  prlvnte  family  ata  beautifal 
coy ntnr  place  on  Casco  Bay.  4  miles  frnin 
Bowdmn  College.  Newly  furnished  throegH- 
out :  large  rooms,  fine  lawns,  bostinc.  fishii« ; 
home  table  and  comforts.  W.  F.  McFAD> 
DEN.  Pennellville.  Brunswick.  Me. 


Casco  Bay,  Coast  of  Maine 

DeUghtful  situation :  fine  views.:  sheltered 
walks:  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing; 
air  and  water :  jtood  food :  choice 

II, 


ailn 


'M'S!i''s.'n!'fi?^*»ffi;»,rfck. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


NOVA  5C0TIA  r 

has  become  the  popular  Summer  Resort  for 
those  who  want  a  season  of  delightful  rest 
and  quiet  enjoyment.  Average  temperature 
at  Yarmouth  in  July  and  August,  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  67  deg.  Yarmouth  is  a 
perfect  sanatorium  for  persons  sufiEering  with 
Hay-fever.    The  New 

GRAND     HOT£L»  Yarmouth.  N.  S. 

has  been  built  and  furnished  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  high-class  accommodation.  It  is  furnished 
with  every  modem  hotel  requirement,  and  is  a  model  of  good  taste  and  comfort  A  charmingly  iUus- 
trated  booklet  mailed  on  application.    Address  NELSON  B.  KENNEY,  Manager. 


Maine 


WOODSIDE  COTTAGE 

CASCO  BAY,  M£. 

Situated  on  Chebeamie  island ;  larirest  in  the 
bay :  10  miles  from  Portland.  Quiet  place. 
Fine  roiids  and  bathing  beach,  wnte 
H.  L.  Hamilton  for  terms  and  arcular. 


HOTEL  ROSSMORE 

BRUNSWICK.  M£. 

Beautiful  summer  hotel.  200  acre  farm  con- 
nected:  three  miles  from  old  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. Pleasant  shaded  drives,  tennis.  Qolf. 
Livenr.  Pure  mineral  spring  water.  Sanitary 
plumbing.  Booklets  on  application.  GEO. 
M.  McMANUS,  Proprietor. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW   HOUSE 

CABfBEN.  ]IIE.-Htgh  elevation,  grand 
\news  of  mountains,  islands,  and  bay.  Best 
mountain  spring  water,, perfect   sanitation, 

food  boating,  hvery.  and  golf.    Open   Tune 
S.    Address  Mamnsville.  Knox  Co.    Me., 
until  June  10;  aftc^.^^^Me^^ 

rpiie  ACAMAN,  Castine.Me.-Enbr^  and 
A   improved.  New  billiard 
with  private  baths.  Boa 
ing.   Reasonable  rates, 


w  billiard  room.  12  rooms 
Boatinjr.  golf  .driving,  fish- 
»tes.  W.A.>Valker,  Mgr. 


DOME-Or-THE-ROCK 

Dyce's  Head,  Castlne,  Maine 

A  step  from  the  broad  piazxas  to  the  woods 
or  rocks.    Illustrated  Circular.  


The  Pentagoet  p^Si^'itlT;, 

Historic  and  attractive.  All  summer  pleas- 
ures.    June  to  October.    S.  K.  HALL. 

SUMMIT     HOUSE 

8  Mile*  from  Portland,  Me. 

Eight  daily  boats.  Hijrh,  dry  loation.  lar^c 
rooms,  good  roads,  bathing  and  boating  and 
fishing.  For  terms  apply  to  Mrs.  CLI NTON 
M.  HAMILTON,  Chebeague  Island.  Me. 


BOYNTON  HOUSE.  Cornish.  Maine. 
Open  June  1.  High  elcNTition.  Mt. 
scenery.  Fine  drives  and  walks.  Spring  water, 
piazzas,  lance  rooms:  homelike.  Rates  rea- 
sonable.   Mrs.  E.  D.  BOYNTON. 


Douglas  Farm.Douelas  Hill. Me.  Enlarged 
and  improved ;  high  elevation  ;  beauti- 
ful mounUtn  scenery:  sanitary  plumbing. 
Terms  moderate.  Circulars.   L.  S.  Douglas. 


MAPLE   CREST 

Bast  Parsonslleld.  Maine 

High-grade  house.  Foothills  of  White 
Mountains.  Large,  oool  rooms :  exceptional 
table.  Fme  walks  and  drives.  Circulars. 
A.  C.  VARNEY.  121  North  I8th  St..  Phila. 


Babtlbtt  Tbrkacb,  £.  Stoneham.  Me. 


Maine 


Green  Acre  Inn  *^"«i^«„**^^' 

Conferences  open  July  1st.  Monsalvat 
School,  July  11.  For  particulars  address 
GRE^N^ACRE.  EUot,  Me. 


MAINE  COAST 

"THE    SKA  VIEW/'    Friendship. 

IS  miles  from  Rockland.  Daily  steamers; 
near  bay ;  splendid  view  of  islands  and  ocean ; 
good  boating,  sailing,  and  bathing;  bath- 
rooms ;  JH?nne  water :  sewer  to  shore.  Capt. 
N.  W.  THOMP.SOfr.  Friendship.  Maine. 


The  Lodge 

HBROM    ISI^AMD,    MB. 

40  miles  from  Portland. 
Good  fishing.  Periect  sewerage.  1  mile 
from  mainland  where  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful drives  to  the  old  historic  towns  n^  by. 
A  beautiful  summer  home,  always  cool,  very 
high.   Island  covered  with  Fir  and  Bay  trees. 

Same  Mauagnnwit 

Woodland  Park  Hotel 

AITBITRNDAI^Ht    MABB. 

Open  the  entire  year.    Suburb  of  Boston. 
Booklets.    C.  C.  Butlhk,  Prop,  and  Owner. 


THE    ATLANTIS 

Kennebnnk  Beach,  Maine 

Opens  June  21.    New.  first  class  in  all  ap- 
pointments.   Beautiful  outlook  from  every 
room.    Surf  bathing,  canoeing,  golf,  tennis. 
ALMON  J.  SMITH    Manager. 


THE    POCAHONTAS 

(Portmnoafh   Harbor) 
KlXnrHRV   POIMX,    BIH. 

Also  fumtohed  cottagcMto  rent.  Situ- 
ated at  junction  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  the 
most  picturesque  on  the  coast  and  great  Naval 
Station.  Commanding  view  of  ocean,  harbor, 
and  woodland.  Good  boating,  bathing,  and 
fishing.  Golf,  tennis,  etc.  Address  till  June 
15th.  Mr«.  C.  O.  FRANCIS.  Mjrr., 
The  Abbotsford.  Com'th  Ave..  Boston. 


THE  CHAMPERNOWNE.  Kitterv 
Point.  Me.    Open*;  earJy  in  June.  Good 


IJL  romi.  xne.  »  /pen?;  cany  in  j 
boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Tei 
HORACE  MITCHELL,  Prop. 


Terms  liberal. 


Maine 


mHE  HIGH  ROOK,  Offonqnlt, 
X  Me.— Near  beach  and  pine  woods. 
Fine  kxation.  Moderate  prices.^  ^Modeni 
house.  J.  H.  LITTLEFIELD. 


St  Aspinquid  Hotel  ^'^r*** 

Nke  summer  home,  suri  bathing,  canonng. 
woods,  fine  drives,  etc.    S.J.  PEkKINS. 


Oif«dSpri«:H«se33S: 

Altitude  1,000  feet ;  300  acres  bwn  and  forest ; 
a  spot  for  comfort,  restful  to  brain  workers : 

rates  tiu  July.        C  bt.  fiaHli.K,  Frop. 


OCEANIC  HOUSE  SgJS'j. 

Me.  Open  J«ine  1st.  Location  unsorpasMd. 
Bathing,  boaung.  and  fishing. 


STRAWBERRY  HIT.I.,  PEMA- 
QUID  HARBOR,  ME.-A  summer 
home  with  sea  and  woods.  Sailing,  fishing, 
and  drives.    Send  for  booklet.    F.  Farrin. 


^   "TME^-W^WCNOCK**    ^ 

Overlooking  harbor  and  ocean,  lawn  extends 
to  water :  always  cool,  excellent  fishing,  boat- 
ing and  bathing,:  terms  moderate.  Apply  to 
W.  M.  HARRIS.  PORT  CLYDE.  ME. 


PR0UrSNECKXXS25»!SSSJ 

rmort.     Situated  10 
miles  from  Portlai 


MAINE 


Booklet  on  application .   J .  M .  K  a  lbr .  Prop. 


rp. 


je  A^alon  by  Lake  Maranacook.  Read- 
field.  Me.— Absolutely  new.  large  veran- 
das: fishing,  boating,  tennis:  telephone.  Mod- 
em convemences.  Circulars.    G.  W.  Carson. 


BliieMoantaInCamp(%SfSV7) 

Wilton  Lake,  Wilton,  Maine 

Ideal  place  to  spend  the  summer.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Willis  E.  Bachrllbr.  489 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  After  June 
lU,  Wilton,  Me. 


Kirkwood  Inn 

Scarboroush  Beach,  Maine 

Loveliest  and  most  restful  place  b  Maine. 
Twenty.fi ve  acres  of ,  woodland  and  gra«i 
land.  Two-mne  be^ch.  Surf-bathmg,  golf, 
dnv^  «Ita.  .l««c  Ugh^^j^jjn^M- 


TENANTS   HARBOR..   Me.,  near 
Rockland.— Boat  daily   connecting 
with   Boston    and    Portland    boats.      Near 


ocean.    Always  cool :  hne  t>oating, 
and  fishing.    Mrs.  J.  H.  DAVIS. 


♦  OCEAN  HOUSED 

YORK  BBACH  MAINE 

Leading  hotel.  60  miles  from  Boston.    Write 

♦    for  illustrated  booklets.    Terms    ^^ 
moderate.    F.  A.  ELLIS,  Prop.    ▼ 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


Sebagfo  Lake  and  Songfo  River  Regfion 

Finest  Lake  and  Mountain 
Scenery  in  New  £ni:land 

Fishios:,  Boatifls:,  Cafioeins, 
Golfing,  Campifls 

All  modern  conveniences. 

Illustrated  booklets  at  office  of 

this  paper. 

THE  BRIDOTON  AND  CAMPS  %1,M 


BRIDQTON,  MAINE 


Maine 


HILLSIOE  HOUSE  &;.»j:'?^ 

boating,  bathinar,  and  fishing.    Terms  |6  to 
V  per  week.    Apply  to  Luke  A.  Gamacb. 


GRINDSTONE  INN 

WINTER     HARBOR,    MAINE 

Swimming  pool.  Fishing.  Golf.  Through 
sleeper  to  Mt.  Desert  Ferry.  Send  for 
booklet.  Address  ERNEST  G.  GROB. 
Manager,  at  New  Amsterdam  Hotel,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  2lst  Street.  New  York. 

YORK  BEACH.  MAINB.-CON- 
Ci»RD  HOUSE,  beautifully  located 
on  high  ground  100  leet  from  beach.  Sea- 
shore and  country.  Finest  surf  bathing ; 
deep-sea  fishing.  Near  steam  and  electric 
cars.  One  management  27  years.  Excellent 
table.  Large,  clean  rooms.  Kates  reasonable. 
Reduced  for  June  or  season.  Open  June  1st  to 
Oct.  Circulars.  Address  Mrs.  J.  B.  PERRY. 


Massachusetts 


ASHLEY  HILL  COTTAGE.  AUn- 
dar,  Berkshire  Co.,  MaM.  Heaotiiul 
scenery ;  elevation  2.000  feet ;  cool,  healthful; 
spring  water;  home  comforts.  Mrs.  L.  Melius. 


"ftlfbt  M  tk«  OccM,*'  at  entrance  to  Boston 

Harbor,  is  the  Nantllas  Inn.  A  select 

family  resort  at  moderate  prices.    Address 

L.  Willard  Frost.  Proprietor.  Allerton.  Mass. 


ANNISQUAM,  MASS. 

Shore  of  Cape  Ann.    Bathing,  yachting,  fwh- 
ing.  goU.     SQUAM  ROCK  COTTAbE. 


Maplehurst  SSTSSiSfrurMaS: 

First-class  board.  Broad  piazza,  lawns,  shade 
trees :  near  electric  and  steam  cars. 


THE    OUTLOOK  I  Sixteenth  season. 

HUchent    AUltade  I  Scenery.    Piazzas. 

n4*ar   B<»fiton.      |  Stable.TeIephone. 

Booklet.    ARLINGTON    HEIGHTS 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  ISUND 

Attleboro  Home  Sanitarium 

will  open  for  the  summer  of  1903.  lune  1st,  at 
Eastville,  Cottage  City.  Fine  esUte.  beauti- 
ful harbor  and  country  views,  pure  water, 
modem  plumbing.  Send  for  circular. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  GubTiN,  Supt.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Physician,  LauraV.Gustin-Mackib.  M.D. 


Out  on  the  Cool  Ocean 

Off  Manchester-by-the-Sea 

THE  WINNEEGAN 

Baker  Island,  Mass. 

For  booklet  and  information  address 
HENRY  W.  MORSE,  Proprietor,  S«lea.  Mot. 


THE  BARNSTABLE  IXN,  Bam- 
fitable.     Maiio.— Reopens    Jnne 

16,  under  management  of  T,  H.  Weeks, 
formerly  proprietor  of  the  Gifford  House, 
Provinceto^kii.  For  all  particulars  apply 
to  BARNSTABLE  INN. 


P£ACE    HAVEN 

BRANT   ROCK,  MASS. 
On  a  blufif .  Open  ocean.  Boating,  surf  bathing, 
fishing.    Historic  country.    Orchestra.    Min- 
eral sprip'  '^       '^or  table.    Booklets. 


Massachusetts 


THE   ABBOTSFORD 

IM  CosiBOBwcslth  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  strictly  first-class  family  Iiotcl  for  perma- 
nent  or  transient  guests  if  engaged  in  advance. 
Near  Back  Bay  Station.  Public  Library.  Art 
Museum,  and  Trinity  Church.  One  bkxrk 
from  electric  cars  to  all  theaters.  pubKc 
places,  and  suburbs. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  FRANCIS,  Blanager. 


Hotel  Bmnswick 

BOSTON 

^k  Eoropean  and  American  Plan.^^ 


HOTEL  MOUNTFORT 

5  Mountfort,  Cor.  Beacon  St. 

BACK    BAY,    BOSTON 

OYerlooking  Fenway  Park  and  two 
Boulevards.  Modern.  Caf^.  Efevator. 
Rooms  with  tiled  bath,  $1X0  and  up. 
Weekly  rates  n^uced  for  summer. 


Rr%QXr%M  NEWBURT  ST.. 
OvFoll/m     No.   31.     Central, 

quiet,  and  cool  for  tourists.  In  Back  Bay, 
one-half  block  to  Public  Garden  and  to 
cars  to  all  parts  of  city  and  suburbs. 


Hotel  Norcross 

BUZZARDS  BAY 

OPEN  JUNE   19 

Monument  Beach,  Mass. 

Fine  bathing,  yachting,  abundant  fishing, 
splendid  drives,  golf,  etc. ;  excellent  cuisue 
and  service.    Illustrated  booklets  and  terms. 
J.  W.  DILL. 


THE  PEQUOT  ^^"52lkP*'^^' 

Delightfully  located,  on  Oak  Bluffs,  near 
steamboat  landinK.  Bathing  beach,  parks, 
electric  cars.  etc.  Table  appointments  un- 
surpassed.   L.  E.  PHINNEY.  Proprietor. 


C 


A  DP  Spend  tbe  Summer 
^*  *-^  at  Santttlt  Hotel 

CD 


KENT  LODGE 

Open  all  the  year.  Central  location ;  sunny 
rooms;  hot  water  heat:  fine  bath.  Mre. 
DAV^D  N.  Sklleg,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 


CRAIG  HOUSEahdCOTTAGES 

FALMOUTH  HEIGHTS.  BiASS. 
Enlarged  and  remodeled ;  splendid  bathing, 
boating  fishing ;  beautiful  drives,  tennis  and 
golf;  airy  rooms;    table  first  class. _ Special 
rates  June  and  Sept.     Mrs.  N.  K.  CRAIG. 


Massachusetts 


CAPE  COU.— Cozy  little  Sort  CoCtvo. 
fronting  ocean;  surf  bathinc;  nxuss. 
table  board  at  Inn.  Rates  modenUe.  Bab- 
ston  Beach  Co..  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


The  Rockaway  and  Cotttfs 

EAST  GLOUCESTER.  MAStt. 

Opens  June  1st.  Special  rates  tor  J«m 
and  season.  For  booklet  and  pardcafais 
addresa      W.  A.  PUBLICO VER?Prop!^ 


rriower  HalL  Ideal  sommcr  resort.  U» 
JL  miles  from  boston.  2  miles  frora  Spnage- 
field.  Large,  airy  rooms:  home  comfostft.  Cir- 
culars.    H.  L.  Tower.  Feeifina  Hills  SAjm. 


The  Surfside 

CAPE  ANN 
GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Directly  on  a  beautiful  sand  bench, 
cool.  Cuisine  is  noted  for  its  parity, 
for  booklet.  F.  H.  SAWYER.  Prop. 


Hotel  Thorwald 

BASS  ROCKS,  Glouceatcr,  ICaas. 

One  of  the  most  pictureeque  and  daraaag 
spots  on  the  Cape.  Hotelisthoroaalihr  bo^ 
em  and  first  class  in  every  respect.  Floe 
bathing  beadi.  good  golf  Unks,  be— itfal 
drives  and  wadks.  Specal  rates  for  the  §■► 
•on.  For  booklet  and  informatioo  afkliiw 
MRS.  LUCY  A.  JACKMAN 


l£?;S5«b'SS.?i  CAPE   COD 

M»M.— Ftlty  Tirds  from  ocem.    f  me  wA- 

tng,  fishing,  and  bathing.     Golf  hnks  wem 
the  Inn.  T.  H.  THOMPSON.  Progrieior. 


Hotel  Pemberton 

HULL.  MASS. 

The  coolest  retort  on  tbe  Sooth  Shore 
betng  almost  entirely  suiioouded  by 
water.  Conducted  ia  a  strictly  first-dsas 
manner.  One-half  hour's  ^ehcfatfol  soil 
from  Boston  by  hourly  service  or  by  traia. 

SALT  WATER  RATHHIG  FOOL 


75  feet  long.  20  feet  wkle.  capacity  SDlOuu 
gallons.  Constantly  replenished  and  cei»- 
pered  by  steam.  New  Cottas<e  J^om 
open.    For  booklet  and  rates  write 

CHAS.  e.  lUVIIISON, 


prescott  inn 

KING5  BEACH.  LYfHN.  BIASS. 

Near  Swamjpscoti,  Open  June  L  A  favtb' 
hotel  of  excelleoce.    Booklets. 
A.  B.  KIMBALL.  E.  H.  FAUNCH 


THE     ABOR.N 

aixd  CotiaittS 
MAGNOLIA*    MASS. 

Open  June  15.    A  high  grade  faaubr  hotel. 

A.  B.  KIMBALL.  E.  H.  FAUNCS. 


THE  SNOW  iioi  sr. 

■  Ires.  JOHN    K,  Ull  US.  \\    , 


M' 


iitt'rry.    BrrkslilFP    Cfl 


^^. 


THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


Massachusetts 


Ihe  oomblnation  of  mountain  and 
seashore  Is  obtained  In 

The  Linwood 

(Srashorb  Rbsokt  ofbn  in  June) 

ngMfl  Core  (Cape  Ann),  Mass. 

AND  THE 

Robbins   Spring 
Hotel 

(Motmtaiii  Scenery  and  Benefits) 

Best  Family  Rbsort  in  Vionity  of 

Boston 

AriingtM  Be^^  Mass. 

Both  tinder  one  managrement. 
F.  H.  PRATT.  ArUn^on  Heights.  Mass. 


Menauhant   Hotel 

Henauhant  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 

DirectJy  on  the  beach.  Grand  water  view. 
CHent^le  of  the  best.  The  purest  of 
sprinij^  water.  Noted  for  its  excellence 
of  cuisine  and  service.  Yachting  unsur- 
passed. Fine  roads.  Golf,  ping-pong,  music. 
Absolatelj  the  coolest  spot  and  most 
iaznrloas  bathing  on  Atlantic  Coast. 
From  June  to  October.  Booklets  on  appu- 
cation.    FLOYD  TRAVIS.  Proprietor. 


The  INanepaslieinet 

MARBLKHEAD  NECK,  MASS. 


view.    Special  rates  for  June.   Send  for  de- 
scriptive  circular.    E.  G.  BROWN.  Prop. 


FINE    AIR. 
Beautiful  scenery. 


GOOD    BOARD. 

_      /.    Terms  i7  to  $14  per 

week.    H.  F.  Keith,  Taconic  Farm.  Mount 
Washington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


NAHANT,  MASS. 

The  WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD 

Open  May  IS.    Mra.  Harriet  E.  Teal. 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

A  lady  having  a  house  for  college  girls 
would  like  to  hear  of  boarders  for  July  and 
August.    Address  No.  4,447.  The  Outlook. 


L3DC  ^s.£s  L0(1 

JT        North  Truro.  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM.  Pleasant 
rooms,  shade,  piazza,  piano,  daily  mails, 
church,  beautiful  scenery,  delightful  walks 
and  drives,  boating  and  fishing :  fresh  vege- 
tables, fruit,  cream,  and  eggs.  Adults  $S  to  $7; 
children  reduction.  Circular.  Mi&s  E.  S. 
ROCKWELL.  Otis.  lierkshire  Co..  Mass. 


The  Granite  View  ^"'ISi,?.'''^*' 

Now  open  for  the  Season.  Directly 
on  the  Ocean.  Rates  for  May  and  June  $1 
per  day.  Mra.  E.  E.  PIERCE. 


SUMMER  BO  ARD  at  Tamarack  Farm, 
Berkshire  Hills^  one  mile  from  West 
Pittsfield  Station .  H  igh  ground,  shade  trees, 
beautiful  views.  A  good  table,  comfortable 
beds.and  a  gentle  horse  for  driving.  No  young 
children  desired.  Board  $7  and  |S  per  week. 
References  exchanged.  Mrs.  GEORGE  L. 
HUNT,  Pittsfield,  Mass..  P.  R.  D. 


B 

eveiy   Imiii^  

shaded  bwn ;  i^'  lo  $t$,    KwW  ..u.  ;.v-*i 
Oesirable.    M  H.  Rl  IXH 1  \i.  m  i^ofll 


Bojf«.l  -11  priv.itc  family  i-  . 

IT       tin  II 1 1*       L-i  iilkll,  .t-t  \f.-  .. 


:ijii^  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
_^ BOSTON,  MASS. 

Modern  in  every  detafl.  Convenient  to  Back  Bay  Stations, 
near  Copley  Square  and  Public  Garden.  Particularly  attractive  to 
ladies  traveling  alone.  European  and  American  plans.  Circular 
on  application  to  JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 


UNITED  STATES 
HOTEL  , 

Beach,  lilncoln.  and  Klnfl^ 
stou  Streets 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Tow 
minal  Station  in  the  center  of  the 
great  *  Shoe  and  Leather  District," 
and  only  3  minutes'  walk  to  Wash- 
mgton  St.  and  all  the  large  retail 
stores:  a  good,  clean,  and  comfort-         — 
able  home.    American  or  European         '^  ^^ — 
plan.    Reasonable  rates.    Easily  ac- 
"*»^.^l*r.*^I"  ?lf9jH»,^^,'*<?l  *>y  elevated  nilroad  to  Beach  Street  Statten.    Send  for  circular. 
J  AS.  G.  HICKEY,  Manager. TILLY  HAVNES.  Proprietor. 


The  victoria 


BOSTON 


will  appeal  to  readers  of  The  Outlook  who  wish  to  break  the  joturney  to  the  moun- 
tains or  seashore.    Under  the  same  management  as  the  Islesboro  Inn. 


LESS  THAN 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


A  BLOCK  FROM  COPLEY  SQUARE 
HARRY  L.  BROWN. 


Massachusetts 


Mt  Plctsant  House  ^"*l{gSSj^^" 

the  firat  landing  place  of  the  Pilarims.  Good, 
large,  airy  rooms ;  excellent  hoard :  good 
location;  overlooks , the  harbor ;  unsurpassed 
boating  and  bathing.  For  terms  apply  to 
lilrs.  M.  A.  DAYS.  P.  B.  Box  775. 


Tn  Mntl1lt5l1l1Q  (Heart  of  Berkshires, 
lU  raUUnUtmS  near  Lenox);  1,200 ft. I 
fine  air;  locality  noted,  hardly  equaled;  per> 
feet  conditions  for  health  or  pleasure :  un- 
usual board,  and  references  of  the  very  best. 
R.  MACNXuGHTON.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


THE  BREAKERS 

Situated  directly  on  the  rocks  with  broad 
ocean  view.    Apply  to  "  The  Breakera." 


Ro«kport 

Mans. 


SOUTH     SHORE 

NEW  COLONIAX   COTTAGE 

Now  open  for  the  season:  on  farm. over- 
looking the  ocean ;  near  station;  42  minutes 
"^  modem  conveniences,  excellent 


to  Boston. 

table,  bathing,   boating, 
Box  91.  Sdtuate,  Mass. 


fishing.     Addrtts 


Alt!- 


WII.I.OW  BROOK  FARMc  .... 
tude  1.200  feet.  .I^rge  rooms,  shade, 
fresh  vegetables  and  milk  from  farm.  Mrs. 
E.  A.  EASLAND.  State  Line,  M 


Red  Lion  Inn,  StoclLbridge,  Mass. 

In  Berkshire  Hills,    Now  open.    Modern 
"     '    autiful  surroi 
ALLEN  T, 


In  nerksnire  Mills,    now  open.    ^..^x.,.. 
equipment ;  beautiful  surroundings.    Golf. 
*i  t  1.  vr  T^^  TREAD  WAY. 


'Walnullawn",^;j4\S[tro;K 


»!&Vi^i,  ""'"''■ 


O0.  Miss' 


Massachusetts 


TheIDLEWIIJ)?~*^".t"K: 

the  heart  of  The  Berkshires.  Acres  of 
lawns :  golf,  tennis ;  fine  dancing  hall ;  sane 
tjry  plumbing.     G.  R.  Macdonalu.  Prop. 


ROSAUND  ^~*f£J7g£i'*"- 

Boarders  wanted.  First-cla^  table  board. 
Nicely  furnished,  airy  rooms  with  bath. 
Near  ocean  and  piues.    |10  per  week. 

Mrs.  THOMAS  B.  PECK. 


SUMMER    BOARD 

In  the  Berkshires.    Send  for  leaflet  to 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Sherman,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


THE  BREAKWATER 

WOODS  HOLE,  MASS. 

Wllil.  OPEN  JUNE  10.  Fine  bath- 
ing, temperature  of  water  from  65  to  75  de- 
grees;  fishing,  boating,  golf  links,' sun  par- 
lors, each  end  piazza.  Address  (or  confer  in 
SSi)n  wilh)  V.  F.  BOWMAN.  Hotel 
Curtis,  45  Mt.  Vernon  St..  Boston,  ull  June 
I.  Later.  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Circular. 
W.  fTbOWMAN,  Mgr. 


New  Hampshire 


Fitzgerald  Cottage  BetMgiem. 

A  new  modem  house,  furnace  heat,  home  com- 
forts, rates  moderate.  Open  early  and  late. 
Modem  improvements.  Fine  tennis  court,  etc. 


mHE  PARK  VIEW.  Bethlehem, 
±     N.  H.— A  first-class  hotel ;  all  modem 


Impri 
4ble. 


first- 
able 


ovements ;  table  the  best :  terms  reason- 
le.   Cjrwiaw.    H-  F.  HARDY,  Prop. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


A  VIEW  FROM  PARSONS  FARM.   COLBBROOK,  N.  H. 


At  N^frtkern  end  of  the  White 
Mountains  at  the  Western  Gate- 
way of  the  Rangeley  Lakes, 
Bathroom  suites,  sanitary  plumb- 
ing. Choicest  farm  products.  Golf, 
tennis,  boating,  canoeing,  driving. 
For  booklet  address 

MRS.  GEORGE  PARSONS 


THE  BDGEWOOD  COTTAGE 


Parsons  Farm  Hotel  and  Cottages 

COLEBROOK,       NEW       HAMPSHIRE 


New  Hampshire 


THE' 
HOTEL     ° 

*«(0  tOTTACES 


Socfal  and  Scenic  Centre 
of  the  White  Mts. 

Dry  and  invtgroratinjr  atmosphere.  Free 
from  Hay  Fever.    Sapwior  Golf  Lliks. 

MAPLEWOOD  COTTAGE  nearly 
opposite.  Accommodates  13().  Moderate 
rates.  Opens  June  15th.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Information. 

LEON  H.  CILLEY.  Mgr. 

H.  B.  LOCKE,  Asst.  Mur. 


Turner  ffntlQ^  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 
iUlUCT  nUU^C  On  the  main  street. 
Pore  water.  Good  drainage.  Plenty  of  room 
andthade.  Golf.  J.  N.  TURNER  &  SON. 


New  Hampshire 


The  UPLANDS,  Bethlehem,  If.  H. 

Higiiest   point.    Accommodates  200.    Golt. 
F.  H.  ABBOTT.  Proprietor. 


•  THE  LANE'S  • 

CHICHESTEK,  N.  H. 

_  The  quiet,  retired  Farm  home.    For 
#  information  address  G.  W.  Lanb,  Prop.  # 


Gateway  to  the  White  Mountains 

THE  NEW  SENTER 

CENTRE   HARBOR.  N.  H. 

This  fine  modem  house,  most  beautifully 
situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 
accommodates  250  sruests .  Fine  Drives,  Boat- 
ing. Bathing.  Elxcellent  Fishing  all  the  time. 
New  JVUniagemeiit     Moderate  Rates 

C.   D.   BROOKS 
Formerly  of  Hillside  Inn,  Bethlehem.  N.  H. 


The  Odell 


FRANKLIN,  IV.H. 


Handsomest  ''  and 
Healthiest  Village  in 
theSUte.  New.  with 
all  Modern  Imjh-ovements.  Table  and  serv- 
ice exceptionally  fine.  Hay  Fever.  Malaria, 
and  Mosquitoes  unknown  here.  Oolf ,  Liv- 
ery, and  Masio  Room  connected. 
Send  for  booklet.       H .  J.  ODELL;  Prop. 


New  Hampshire 


" "  Cfii  Utfib  under  the  open  i>ky  mad  hsi 
To  !^  at  LI  re  A  tcjcHiingi." 

THIS  .»iiCJ>IMER  TISIT 

HOPKINTON,  N.  E 

-AND- 

Ye  Anciente  PerMiis  Ieo 

A  beautiful  t-ilLage  in  a  txiciur^frque  L> 
cabty,  where  nature  f^eems  alm^vm  tryirue 

io  please,  and  a.  qmet.  booietike^  tt^ 
Lepr  aunuiirr  IimeL  whirch^  modernxTed 
111  1^^,^  di:»c»  lull  honor  to  t fie  mnxiory  of 
thif  lanboua  tj]ci  I'trkiiu  Tavern.,  w-fuch 
stocd  pD  thi:  Mmc  tile  in  173&^ 

Mr.  E.  K.  Gl/EROf,  f<itiB<rlr  of 

tne  ALUrris  rlouvc.  t>cia(oii.  £i  prcwrHctoir 
jnd  nuanA^^cr  of  Ve  Anckote  PerJti&i 
Inn  hnjuirif^  addraocd  to  him  mriU 
lur^uhlUlhii  iibiMUiut,  ol  full  lEifQriIUJCii.>fi. 


BELLETIJE  HOUSE 

INTERVALE,  M.  «. 

Open  June  1.  Fine  view  of  the  moontaiiia. 
New  improvements  include  private  KatKt^ 
steam  heat,  and  electric  UKhtt.  A 
booklet  is  sent  free.    J.  A.  Barnb 


THE    lOLE^WII^O 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  K.  H. 

Opens   Tune  25th.     Address   Miss    Lociss 


ManU  Vflfji   White  MoantalnK. 
lYiapie    Vma      intervale.  N.  H. 

Delightfully  situated.  Modern.  Noted  for 
its  excellent  cuisine.  Splendid  lawns  lactnct- 
ive  Pine  Woods  nearby.  Farm  ana  Hwr. 
Opens  May  iTarritefw  booklet.  ^^ 
GEORGE  £.  GALE.  Prap. 


ThePcquawket 


Intcrmle 
M.H. 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


The  Iron  MountainHouse 


JackMn.  White  Movntahw,  N.  H. 

Will  open  June  Ist.    Steam  heal  for  cartr 
and  late  season.    Spedal  rate»  for  June  and 
July.    Send  for  booUeT 
W.  A.  MESERVE,  Prop. 


HIGHLAND  HOUSE 

Jefferson  Hlfrhlands,  N.  H. 

Open  June  15th  to  Oct.    Elevation  ijbSD  H. 
For  booklet  and  rates  address  J.  L.  Pottul 


MT8. 

Jefferson  Hljrhland,  N.  H.  Hiiebcai 
elevation  and  finest  situation  in  Jefferson.  Ap> 
ply  for  circular,  John  W.  Ck  awshaw.  Prop. 


UKE 
SUNAPEC 

N.  n. 


BEN  MERE  INN 

Opens  June  20. 

Send  for  illustrated  b^ 

JS  to  §.L.  THOMPSON. 
Proprietor,  Lake  Sana- 
pee,  N.  H. 


FOSTER  COTTAQE  ^^^^ 

A  beautiful  mountain  home,  drives,  verasr 
da.  telephone.  Mrs.  J.  L  FOSTER. 


CHISWICK  INN  •M"JS!SSin°',S!S? 

Unsurpassed  view  of  White  and  Fran 
ranges.  Pnre  sprlns  water.  Ad 
J.  Sf.  ROBINSON.  iSUeton.  N.  H. 


Summit  Firm  House ^•If.ii. 

One  of  the  finest,  healthieBt  locttioas^  the 


l^IXVILLE  NOTCH,  2,000  feet  tbovc  set  level,  is  tie  center  of  tie  inest 
ind  wildest  scenery  of  florthem  New  Himpsliire.  iieir  tlie  Ringeley  Lake  region. 
THE  BALSAMS  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake,  alive  wtth  trout,  which 
are  a  daily  feature  of  the  hill  of  fare.  Unlimited  sport  in  trout-fishing,  and  ducb,  partridges, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  and  deer  are  also  abundant.  Mountain  climbing,  boating,  fishing,  camping, 
golf,  tennis,  and  all  sports.  A  paradise  for  the  tired  brain-worker,  Dixville  Notch  is  famous 
for  affording  perfect  relief  in  the  worst  cases  of  hay-fever,  THE  BALSAMS  is  the  resort  of 
refined^  intellectual  people,  who  go  there  year  after  year.  It  is  noted  for  its  exceUent  table. 
Open  June  37  to  Oct  5.     Write  for  booklet,  with  fine  views  of  the  splendid  mountain  scenery. 

CHAS.  H.  GOULD,  Manager,  DIXVILLE  NOTCH,  N.  H. 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


are 


WENTWORTH  HALL 


All  comforts  and  conveniences   known  to   modern  life 
found  at  Wentworth  Hall  and  Cottages  at  Jackson,  N.  H. 

A  place  for  particular  people,  accommodating  250  guests. 

There  are  800  feet  of  broad'  piazzas.  Bays,  Oriels,  and  Gal- 
leries. Within  the  Halls  and  Cottages  are  100  suites  of  rooms 
with  private  baths;  Casino  with  smoking  and  billiard  parlors. 
Cafe,  Bazaar,  and  Ball-room. 

Wentworth  Hall  Golf  Course  (among  the  finest  in  the  country) 
is  admirably  located  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hall. 

First-class  livery  accommodations  for  private  horses  and 
carriages.  Western  Union  Telegraph.  Long  Distance  Tele- 
phone. Eleven  hours  from  New  York,  five  hours  from  Boston. 
Elxcellent  cuisine.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  cream  from 
Wentworth  Farm. 

For  full  information,  pamphlet,  time-tables,  etc.,  address 

M.  C.  Wentworth,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Wtet«r  RcMCt  - 

Tb«  N«w  ltey«Mttd  H«ecl 

Cmhtecwfeft 


James  N.  Berry,  Assistant  Manager. 


JACKSON,  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N,  H, 


New  Hampshire 


At 

1 


THE  GRAND 

Beantifiil  Mont  Yemon,  IV.  H. 

he  ide.ll  summer  home  Hotel  in  the  ideal 
•  t.  l.l"»)  teet  elevation.  MagDincent  scen- 
\       Purest  air  and  water  ;  adjoins  charming 

i^e  and  beautiful  golf  course.  Every 
;:  ind  indoor  amusement  and  comfort ;  pine 
o.is.  etc.    The  finest  arranged  Hotel  you 

r  saw.  400  feet  piazzas.    Kxcellent  cuisine. 

icrate  rates.  Accommodates  2U0.  No 
>end  for  beautiful  booklet. 

CKO.  E.  BATES.  Ovt-ner  and  Propr. 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS 

TheKeanarge 

Will  open  June  20.    Suites  with  private 
"Mt^  :    perfect  draina^ ;    goU,  tennis,  or- 

^  rttra. 

A.  I.  CREAMER,  Manager 

^«,w    York   Office,    3    Park    Plaoe 


THE  PIPER  HOUSE 

\  .«  modem  house,  40  rooms,  light  and  airy, 

n  «iWl  mountain  and  lake  location.    At  foot 

•.    ilt.  Chocorua.      DehRhtful   and   quiet. 

.."t  aind  all  out-door  amusements.     First- 

l«s  natroQasre.     For   booklet  and   terms 

•*^  "^     FRANK  P.  PIPER,  Mgr.. 

Pequaket,  N.  k. 


Ocean  llVave  House 

CKO  feet  from  ocean) 
mrS  NORTH   BKAC7H,  N.  H 

YJrbooklet.  H.  E.  PUTNA 


AM. 


New  Hampshire 


Pine  Grove  Springs  Hotel 

SPOFFORD,  N.  H. 
Jane  Iffth  to  October  1st 

The  Ideal  Resort,  for  Health,  Rest,  and 
Pleasure.  Situated  in  pine  forest  on  banks 
of  beautiful  Lake  Spofford,  l.luD  feet  above 
sea.  Rooms  singly  or  en  smte.  with  or  with- 
out baths.  Celeorated  Spring  Water.  Vo- 
limited  amusements.  Fine  drives.  Music, 
Golf.    Moderate  rates.     Illustrated  booklets. 

ATKINS  &  MESSER.  Mgrs. 
Address  Florence.  Mass..  until  June  1st. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

SUGAR  HILU  N.  H. 

The  Mlramonte  Inn  and  Cottare  located 
1.700  feet  above  sea  level,  facing  the  Presiden- 
tial and  Franconia  ranges.  Special  rates  for 
July.    Address  MISS  ESTEY.  Putney,  Vt 


The    llValpole     Inn 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

New  house,  all  modei  n  conveniences.  Golf. 
Tennis,  Swimming  Pool. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  HITCHINGS,  I^essee 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS,    N.   H. 
A  Standard  Resort  Hotel 

PBOFHEHOUSEaiidnCOmGES 

Conducted  with^  reference  to  a^  wpexcelled 
clientage   and   refinement.     GOLr.    1EN- 
N  I S.  and  all_popu lar  amusements.    Address 
C.  H.  GREEN  LEAF.  President. 
FLUME    HOU8E 

Five  miles  from  Profile  (same  ownership). 
Beautifully  situated  near  many  points  of  in- 
terest. Open  June  10  to  Oct.  la  S.  R. 
ELLIOTT,  Mpr. 


New  Hampshire 


The 

New  Weirs 

WHRS,  N.  H. 
Lake  Winnlpesaokee 


Situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlookxnr 
the  most  beautiful  of  lakes  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  majestic  Wlute 
Mottntauns.  Boating,  bathing,  fishimr, 
billiajrds,  fine  drives,  tennis,  and  sa 
excellent  ordiestra.  Accommodatioiis 
for  2S0;  mauny  rooms  en  suite  widi 
private  bath.  Write  for  booklet  sad 
ntes.   Opens  June  15. 

H.  R.  SHARES,  Prop. 

Wimter— The  Vew  Socklcdgv 
Kockledce,  FU. 


PROSPECT  HOC8B.  Meredith.  N.H. 
1.400  feet  elevation.  Orerlookinc  Lake 
Winnipcsaukee,  and  1  nv.from  same.  Fe- 
tween  Center  Harbor  and  Meredith.  Oroiiar . 


New  Jersey 


THE  WASHlNGTON-309  7th  Ave.. 
Asbuiy  Park.  N.  J.  Two  miimtes'  walk 
to  ocean.  Modem  improvements.  7th  yev. 
Rates  110  to  $2L    Special  rates  lor  Jodc 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 

''  The  Salt  Breath  of  the  Sea  Brings  Health " 

GALEN  HALL,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  SANATORIUM  AND  HOTEL 

Maybe  you  are  needing  a  change  of  climate — None  surpasses  that  of  Atlantic  City.  Possibly 
it  is  hot  where  you  are — The  Salt  Breath  of  the  Sea  is  most  refreshing. 

As  aids  to  nature  and  helps  to  health,  a  course  of  our  BATHS  will  be  found  beneficial, 
exhilarating,  luxurious.     We  have  many  forms  of  Hydriatics,  and  Sea-Water  is  used  in  all  Baths. 

An  attractive  illustrated  Booklet  with  full  information  and  terms  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  application  to  F.  L.  Young,  Gen'l  Manager. 


New  York  City 


St.  Denis 

HOTEL 

Bi«adwaj&EkTeiithSt,N.T. 


The  CoBTenleiit  Locatioii,  Taite- 
fvl  Appointment.  Seasonable 
Charref,  Conrteons  Attendance, 
and  Cniaine  of  Exceptional  Ex- 
cellence are  Characteristic  of 
this  Hotel,  and  haye  Secored 
and  Retained  for  it  a  Patronaffe 
of  the  Highest  Order. 

Wflliam  Taylor  &  Sod 

Proprietors 


THB      BARL.B 

Strictly  Fire-Proof 
103  Waverly  Place 

one  block  west  from  lower  end  of  5th  Ave. 
Entirely  new  American  plan  hotel. 
Near  business  and  shoppinar  district. 
One  room  with  private  bath  with  meals 
for  one.  S3.00  wr  day ;  same  room  with 
meals  for  two,  fS.OO  per  day.  Also  suites 
of  two  or  three  rooms  and  bath. 

THE    JIJOSON 

Strictly  Fh^Proof 
58  Washlnirtoii  Square  Soath 

_ Adjoining  J udson  Memorial  Chtrch. 
Fadnff  on  the  Washington  Square  Park 
near  business  and  shoppingr  district.  A 
select  family  and  transient  hotel.  Ameri- 
can  plan.  Single  and  double  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartments  from  $2  per  day 
up.      JAM£S  KNOTT.  Proprietor. 


New  Jersey 


MINOT 
HOUSE 


Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

Elevator,  Baths, 
Evening  Dinners.' 
Booklet  on  Request. 
O^t  J.  MiNOT. 


THE    YORKSHIRE 

North  Aftbnrr  Park,  N.  J..  6th  Aye. 
Full  ocean  view  irom  spacious  porches.  For 
particnlars address  Harry  Dupfiblo,  Prop. 


THE  ENQLESIDE 
and  BEACH   HAVEN 

The  Best  Combination  for  the  Vacation 

THE  ENQLESIDE,  with  all  the  desirable  adjuncts  of  a  first-class 
summer  home  by  the  sea ;  rooms  with  baths  supplied  with  salt  and 
fresh  water ;  every  room  with  an  ocean  view. 

AND 

BEACH  HAVEN,  noted  for  its  matchless  bay  for  sailing  and 
fishing,  its  superb  bathing,  and  the  select  class  of  its  patrons,  and  if 
you  have  Hay  Fever,  there  is  no  surer  place  to  escape  it  Send  for 
Booklet.    Opens  June  13th. 

R.  F.  ENQLE,  Manager,  Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey 


Altamont-Craig  Hall 

Am  tntirtly  nnv  buildittg. 
Near  Boardwalk,  with  view  of  Ocean. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue 
ATI.ANTIC    CITY,    N.    J. 

Elevator.  Electric  Lights.  Rooms  with 
Bath,  Sun  Parlor,  Library  with  Magazines, 
Game  Room.  Aitemoon  Tea.  Evening  Din- 
ner.   Booklet.    Craighbad&Ckaighbad. 


T  eith  Villa.  Directly  on  beach.  Atlantic  City 
**  ten  minutes  bv  trolley  along:  ocean .  Bathinir 
unsurpassed,  Artesian  water.  Modem  con- 
veniences. Circular.  M.  Miller,  Ventnor.N.J. 


THE  BLUFFS 

Bay  head.  Ocean  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Dh«ctly  on  the  ocean  and  pamerat  Bay. 
Splendid  bathinf?,  sailinRr»  nshinc-,  bicycling', 
etc.  Artesian  water,  hot  and  cold  sea  water 
baths,  gas,  perfect  sanitary  arrangements. 
Booklet.         ALFRED  E.  JOHNSON. 


LONG  BRANCH 

WEST  END  HOTEL  AND  COTTAOES 

SIttuited  on  bluff  facing  ocean.  Unexception- 
able drives  and  roads  suitable  for  automoUling 

COTTAGBS  OpHN  THURSDAY,  JUNB  llTH. 

Hotel  Opbns  Thursday.  June  25th. 
New  York  Office,  115  Broadway  (Room  76). 
W.  E.  HILDRETH.  Mgr. 


Hotel  aarendon  a^i.^ltlfh^sS! 

trie  lights ;  well  furnished ;  good  table:  reason- 
able rates ;  no  mosquitoes.  G.B.Harrison. 


New  Jersey 


LAKE   HOPATCONO'8  MODEI. 
HOTEL.    WBSTMORULuAND. 

M(Mt  convenient  to  Lake  and  city.   Circulars. 
A.  S.  BRYANT,  Manager.  Landing.  N.  J. 


The  SUMMERFIELD 

Ocean  Pathway,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Now  open  for  the  season.    50  ft.  from  ocean. 
Speaafail  July  lOth.  Booklet.  F.  S.  Haynes. 


H 


IOHL.AND  HOUSE.-When  gobjr 
to  Ocean  Grove  stop  »♦  "TK»  Hi<rKi<in«l  » 


25  Atlantic 
reasonable 


an  Grove  stop  at  "The  Highland," 
Ave.  Liberal  table :  gooaservioe ; 
rates.    Ferris  D.  Kosbcrans. 


PDME  BLUFF  INN 

POINT     PLEASANI? 
Ocean  Co..  N.  J. 

Two  hours  from  New  York.    Fifth  season. 
Fir8t<lass  family  hotel,  situated  in   large 

Bove  of  pine  trees  on  banks  of  b^utiful 
anasquan  River  near  the  ocean ;  still  water 
and  surf  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  wheeling,  cro- 
quet, boating.  Opens  May  29th.  Since  first 
season  has  been  full  to  caruicity  after  July  1st. 
Write  for  particulars  and  circular. 

WALTER  P.  BEERS  (Manager). 


TheTreiiioiit««^«SI'S' 


17th  Season. 
Opens  June  15th.    Special  June  rate  of  flO. 
"  jctly  on  U»e  Beadi.     Every  roo-  -  '^-" 
ocean  view.  S.  Hinkson  Woodwar 


Directly  on  Uie  Beadi.  Every  room  a, full 
ocean  view.  S.  Hinkson  Woodward.  Until 
June  1st  address  4130  Chester  Ave.,  Pfaila. 


Restawhife  CottsL%t  f^^f $ 

Beach,  N.  J.  Two  blocks  from  ocean  on 
Washington  Ave,  Opens  June  Ist.  For 
terms,  etc.,  address  The  Misses  BURKE. 


WILBURTON-  BY-THE-SEA 

SprlniC  I<ake.  N.  J.  Opens  June  20th. 
Cottage  Annex  now  open.  Directly  on  the 
Beach.  Elevator.  Cold  and  hot  sea  water  bathti 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


THE  FRONTENAC  %\i?CrN^'r 

This  palatial  hotel  will  open  June  20th.  The  situation  is  unique  and  surrounding 
unparalleled  in  beauty.  All  outdoor  sportSj_including  boating?,  sailing,  hshing,  golf, 
tennis,  etc.  C.  G.  TKUSSELL,  MaLnaLger. 


New  York  City 


ISS  MEAD,   146  Enst  36th  St. 

Comfortable,  airy  rooms ;  ample  civets 

with  dressing- rooms;  excellent  table  and  at- 
tendance.   Kelined,  accessible.    References. 


M 


BOARDERS  WANTED-PLEAS- 
ANT  ROOMS  WITH  BOARD. 

{termanent   and   transient.     Summer  rates. 
47  and  150  K.  37th  St..  N.Y. 

New  York 


®l)e  Algonquin 

(^  %(fyttx  ^ranac  Eakt 

^bironback  ftlonntains 

Famed  for  beauty  of  environment  and  excel- 
lency of  Cuisine.  Golf,  etc.  For  Booklet  md- 
drtss  John  Uardinic*  Algonquin,  N.  Y. 


In  the  AdJrondackft,  THE  OS- 
PREY  HOUSE.-l8new;  good  loca- 
tion  and  modem  improvements.  Good  lishmgr, 
boatinr.and  bathing.  Rates  112  to  $18  per 
week,  C.  K.  Vandbnburgh.  Blue  Mt.  Lake. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE.  N.  Y. 

For  booklet  and  terms  anply  to  Tvlkr  M. 
Mbrwin.  Towahloondah,  Hamilton  Co. N.Y. 


"Cascade  Lake  House" 


E.  M.  WESTON 


CaicadeYlllt.  N.  Y. 


RdnnPr  TThiiq^   in  the  Northern 

A  summer  resort  that  will  please  you.  Easy 
of  access  and  terms  moderate.  J.  S.  KIRBY, 
I'rop..  Chateaui^y  Lake,  N.  Y. 


"Tol)ey  Homestead" 

In  Adirondacks ;  deUched  cotUges  in  Pine 
(.rove:  pure  mountain  air;  ample  shade: 
lartre  bnck  house,  broad  piazzas :  open  Iok 
fires:  fine  Uble.  fresh  vegreUbles.  lamb, 
chickens,  egrgs.ndi  milk,  cream,  berries  from 
larm;   roovntamchmbm^.  bicycling:,    golf, 

^^'S*'?;-  J????^^,**  HPon  application. 
A.  H.  TOBEY,  Jay,  F^ex  Co..  N.  Y. 


A  dlrofldacks.  Pine  Grove  Cottasre.  Amone  the 
**  pmes;  fine  scenery,  drives,  and  walks; 
quiet,  homelike  house.  Illustrated  circulars. 
C  H.  Morhous,  Propr.,  Jay,  Essex  Co.,N.  V. 


New  York 


ADIRONDACKS. -Estes  House, 
Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.- Heart  of  Mts. 
FishincT,  hunting,  mountain-climbingr.  driv- 
ing.  Send  for  booklet.  $8  to  f  12.  L.  J.  Estes. 


PT  AWRONNY  Kee»evllle,  N.  T. 
LLA  W IMIlin  I  Near  Ausable  Chasm. 
Sanitary  plumbing,  bath,  spring  water :  pine 
grove.    <8  to  %\l.    E.  A.  JORDAN.  Propr. 


I^emwood     Hall,    Lake    Ozonla. 

X/  Happy  home  in  the  Adirondacks.  2.000 
acres  forest,  mountain,  and  lake.  Booklet. 
Frederic  M.  Heath.  St.  Regis  Fails.  N.  Y. 


IN   THE   HEART   OP  THE   AfMRONOACKS 

LAKE  PLACID  INN 

Beautifully  sittuted  between  Lake  Placid  and 
Mirror  Lake.  Recently  refurnished  and  re- 
decorated.   Write  for  booklet. 

O.  O.  AC  HERMAN,  Propr. 


THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Hotel  AMPERSAND 

^"^       And  Cottages 

LOWER  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

A  most  delightful  lake  and  mountain  resort. 
Opens  June  25th.  Perfect  Golf  Links.  Fish- 
ing, RuMing,  Bathing,  Tennis,  and  Dandng. 
Superior  Music.  Post,  telegraph,  telephone 
offices  in  hotel.  Booklet.  G.  S.  MOUL- 
TON.  Manager,  N.  Y.  Office,  Aeolian  BuUd- 
ing.  362  Fifth  Ave.  (34th  St.).  


Adirondack  Mts. 
HUNTER'S  HOME 

An  ideal  summer  resort  for  families.  Write 
for  booldet.  LAVERTY  BROS..  Props.. 
New  Russia  P.  O..  N.  Y. 


Adirondacks '""«?""" 

15  Cottaces 
ON  SCHROON  LAKE.   NrY. 

Gentile  trade  only  soliated.  For  booklet 
and  full  particulars  address  C.  F.  TAYLOR 
&  SON.  Taylor'»-on-Schroon.  N.  Y. 


«T    «       ^^ .  i.i.  on  Lake  Placid 

Undcr-Cliff|?*«'««rt«' 

tlie  Adirondacks 

A  long-«stablished  and  popular  resort,  pat- 
ronized largely  by  families  and  parties  of 
friends,  insuring  a  diarming  sodal  fife.  Many 
rooms  and  cottages  already  engaged.  Eariy 
appUcationto        M.s.  H.  D.HUNT, 

143  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  Qty. 


Qhadyiilde  -  In  -  the  -  Adirondacks, 

►a  Jay.  Essex  Co.,  N.Y.  Quiet,  restful  place; 
beautiful  mountain  scenery:  lar«fe,  airy  rooms; 
excellent  board.  Terms  moderate.  Miss  Day. 


New  York 


ADIRONDACKS  ^^jyc^SSSS' 

Fourth  Lake.  Fahon  Chain.    Write  for  booi- 
let.  Mrs.  H.  H.  LoNOSTAFF.Old  Force. N.Y. 


817  AIMER  BOARD 

at  "MOON  HILL  CAMP''  oo 
Sctaroon  Laken  the  Adirondacks 

For  particulars  address  Miss  H.  M.  WAR- 
NERTPottersviUe,  WarienCo..  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

WAWBEEK  &  COTTAiES 

ON  UPPER  SARANAC  I^AKE 

GOLF.   TENNIS.  BOATING,   MUSK 

Pure  Spring  Water.  Private  tables  for  goes^ 

J.  BEN  HART.  WAWBEEK.  N.  V 


je  Chieftain.  CAtokill  M oantmlas. 
Blc  Indian.  N.  Y.  L.arge  rooms: 


■  t 

rood  table ;  ample  shade :  extensive  vcnuKti 
livery;  mile  from  station,  on  Ulster  and  L>e' 
aware  R.  R.      D.A.HAWKINS,  Prop. 


THE  WESTERN   CATSKIIXS 

The  Pakatakan   Inn 

On  the  side  of  Mt.  Pakatakan.  overlookirf 
two  beautiful  valleys.  A  family  resort  u  vat. 
best  class.  Send  for  booklet.  F.  £>.  N  t^ 
TON.  Prop.,  Arkville.  I>elaware  Co^  N.  \ 


The    ATon    Springs 
Sanitarium 

Hot  Sniphnr,  Brine,  and  other  fasdk. 
Electrical  treatments,  etc.  Electric  fijrfasir^. 
.Steam  heat  and  bells.    Many  \ 


tions  as  a  summer  resort.  Address  for  bookjci. 
IRVING  C.  ALLEN.  M.D..  Avon,  N  Y 


A  RARE  PLACE  ^^^ 

ous  exhaustion,    iiigh  altitude,  b 

soft  water,  best  of  fare,  quiet  sun 

Wooded  walks,  grand  views.     CLEVfeV 
CotUge,  Mt.  Prospect.  Binghamtoo,  N.  V. 


WARNER  HOUSE   "-fJ^J"*^ 

A  few  minutes  from  Bay.    Home  co«ilar& 
Generous  table.   Reasonable.    J.  R.  Waraa 


THE  HUBBARD.  CU^oa.  X.  T. 
Thousand  Islands.  River  St.  L^wttbcz 
Modem  improvements ;  excellent  table ;  bat 
fishing ;   finest  scenctr.     Special  rates  kr 

iune  and  October.    For  particulan  addicB 
Irs.  E.  M.  HUBBARD.  Propriei 
N.  Y.  C.  Office.  Hotel  Martha  W«3 


Maplewood  Lodge.  Qintoa.  N.  Y.  Ow 
rooms,  beautiful  grounds,  good  betb.  im. 
table,  fair  rates,  bathing.mineral  sprincsJCoH 
Trolley  to  entertainments.  Send  lor  booklet 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

Dansville,  Liv.  Co.,  New  Ywt 

Send  for  literature  as  to  Methods  «i 
Treatment  and  special  sdvantagts. 

Address 
J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON.  MJ)..  Boi  l« 


Fisher^s  Island,  N.Y. 

Mtnsioa  Houe  6  Coti^ 

AI.SO 

Mvnuatiwkct  Hotel   ft  Gottop 

Fine  O*hole  irolf  links.    BeatiaK.  te^ 
ing.  driving,  cuino.  teaaisj  mew.    _>(m 


new  cottages  this  rear.     Sfeaaier  fMi 
New  I«ondon.  Oonn.*  7  tiBMB  Mv* 

For  illustrated  catalofueaddraai 


rrihe  HofFort  CottanSv^ 
X    N.T^srenjfiby 
snnuner. .  Modnn 
golf.  tCDl 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


New  York 


Point  o*  Woods  Association 

Onat  Soirth  Bcuk,  Losg  Ulud 

7  miles  at  Sea.  near  Fire  Island  Ligbt. 

FIRST  LAND  SIOHTED  BY  ATUNTIC  LINERS 
Bathteg,  Salltag,  Flihiif,  Uttaget,  Itolcis 
For    Booklet    and    Information    address 

H.  LOUIS  STREET.  Sec'y.  89  Cambridge 

Place.    Brooklyn.    N.   Y. ;    6E0KGE    D. 

3EKARD.  Treas..  Patchogue.  New  ¥ork. 

Pleasant  View  Home  in  the  Catskills. 
Modem  improvements;  large  airy  rooms: 
iair  mattresses  -.noted  for  its  excellent  table. 
).  C.  McMURbY.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


Come  Here!  «^n^ 

rest  for  romd 
mdbody.  Yourphysician  will  agree.  Booktet 
*ret.  Steuben  Sanitarium.  Hornellsville.N.Y. 


KIAMKSHA      LAKE      HOTEL, 
Kiamesha.  SaUlvan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Accommodations  for  25U.  Fishing,  golt, 
tennis,  and  bowhng.  WM.  P.  CHASE. 
N.  Y.  Office.  lUi  Broadway.  Room  617. 


Thompson's  Hotel 

LAKE  MAHOPACr  N.  ¥• 

WILL   OPEN    SATURDAY.    MAY    30 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
EMERSON     CLARK.     Proprietor 


The  Sycamores ^**""S^  springs. 

Attractive  scenery.  Excellent  cuisine.  Fine 
wheeling;  horses  kept  or  for  rent.  New 
management.    Mrs.  B.  L.  VAN  BUR  EN. 


MILLBROOK  INN 

MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  V. 

Optn  tkroMghoui  the  year. 
Quiet  and  homelike.  Excellent  train  service. 
Wood  fires ;   excellent  table.    Fine  drives, 
golf,  billiarcb,  bowling.    Long  distance  tele- 
phone. FELIX  FIEGER.  Manager. 


DATIS  BOARDING  HOUSE.  In 
center  of  village  10  minutes'  walk  of 
Sound.  Plenty  of  shade.  Excellent  bathing. 
Terms  |7  and  «8.  ELISHA  E.  DAVIS. 
Prop..  MUler  Place,  L.  I..  N.  Y.        Box  15. 


THE    BAV    HOUSE 

ORIENT,  LONG  ISLAND 

Ideal  summer  resort,  homelike  and  comfort- 
able.   Send  for  booklet.    C.  B.  King  &  Son. 


Private  Boardlnir  Houne.  Pleasant 
rooms,  broad  piazza,  best  table.  Located 
near  the  Spring.  Terms  reasonable.  Miss 
Gertrude  Wright.  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Claynfra  Lake  Hoase.  Limited.  July  1st 
J  to  October  1st.  Weekly  rates.  |9.00  to 
$15.00;  season  rates.  4th  floor  (2  m  room).$8.00 
each.  Elegant  Uble.  T.  A.  RICHARD- 
SON.  General  Manager.  Sheldrake.  N.  Y. 


BAY  YIE1¥  HOUSE 

Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  T.  A  select 
family  hotel.  Golf,  tennis,  yachting,  driving, 
all  sports.  Rates  %M  to  $15  per  week.  Open 
until  Oct.  1st.    Booklet.    C.  M.Wkav.  Mgr. 


Cedar  Island  House 

is  a  comfortable,  homelike,  restful  summer 
resort,  where  you  will  find  good  boating  and 
fishing,  and  pleasant,  shady  paths  tu  ramble 
in.  Booklets  free.  M.  P.  PHILLIPS. 
Prop.,  Chippewa  Bay.  N.  Y. 

AMONG  THE  1,000  ISLANDS 


THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

GANANOQUE   INN 

The  Of]  1 V  1 1 1  i  1  !k  . 1 1       i .  >i  i-  tu  if  rl  J.I11  !  1  i t 

ST.  LAWirs    Ml.    i;n  I.R 

Under Titui    r,  -„-   ,   ■,.   .      \\   .,■.  i,iiimuii 


JOl 


THE  GLEASON  SANITARIUM 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

All  the  conveniences  of  a  first-class  family  hotel.    Elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.    Beautif u  I 
scenery.    Elevation.  1,000  ft.    Dry  tonic  air.    Freedom  from  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  a 
fashionable  summer  hotel  life,  witn  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country. 
Medical  supervision  by  resident  physidan ;  good  nursing ;  batlu ;  massage  and  electricity. 
Permit  us  to  send  you  illustrated  booklet. 
C.  FISHER,  EDWARD  B.  GLEA80N, 

Resident  Physiolan.  Proprietor. 


if  desired. 

DR.  JOHN 


THE  RUISSEAUMONT 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

ON  LAKE  PLACID  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


Jui\e  First— October  First 


THE  KIRKWOOD 

Camden 
South  Carolina 


T*  EDMUND  KRUMBHOLZ 
Uke  Pladd,  N.  ¥• 


CARVBL  HALL 
Annapolis 
Maryland 


New  York 


The  WaMhhnrne,  Saratoga .Springs.N.Y. 

Delightfully    located;    opposite   Grand 

Union  Grounds.    Open  June  1st.    *10  to  $18 

per  week.    Mrs.  G.  R.  BURROWS.  Prop. 


Vaughan 

Teachers'  Rest 


SUMMER  BOARD  ^^ 

will  Open  for  guests  May  12th.  Comfortable 
and  homelike.  Circular  on  application. 
Box  88.  Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Americao  Naflheim 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  highest 
class.    The  most  complete  and  modern  bath- 


ing establishment  in  America.   Hydrotherapy 
•  ' '       •    ty  in  all  forms:  vali    '  ^    ~^- 

ines.    Well-kept  and 

Links.    Illustrated  book  free. 


and  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min- 
eral sprines.    Well-kept  and  attractive  Goll 


WILLIAM  E.  LEPPINQWELL,  PratUMt, 
Witklnt.  N.  V. 


THE   EVERGREENS 

Pleasantly  located  near  the  bay.  Large 
lawn,  shade.  Also  cottages  to  rent.  Mrs. 
S.  R.  JAGGER.  West  Hampton.  L.  f ..N.  Y. 


A  wij^i.  i-li  riiti-Aquc,  quiet  retreat.  Private 
£iiElibcjrKL>.KJ  AUiiiide  U2is>  It.  K^ttiknt 
Mwlern    ti<riu*kc.     tJ jMiTi   all   st.UHJtJS. 

,  etc.,  on  jipj  Ucalion.  K .  B.  Mii.uh* 


New  York 


A  PLEASANT  SUMMER  HOME 
FOR  TOUNO  GIRLS.  Large 
grounds.  Studypptional.  Weekly  excursions. 
Address  Miss  PECK,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


North  Carolina 


N' 

the  wild  woods.    Elevation  3,000  ft.   Modem. 
Address  W.  D.  PAXTON,  Montreat.  N.C. 


ORTH  CAROLINA.  Hotel  Mon- 
treat.   Near  Asheville.  N.C.    Right  in 


OTTAPI  IN  HIGH  MOUNTAINS 
\9\  I/%K1  Asheville.  N.  C.  Excellent 
quarters  and  table.  X^ile  from  street  cars. 
Sirs.  A.  McK.  GULLIVER.     R.  D.  No.  I. 


Pennnylvania 


T>ERWICK    INN. -Grand  location; 


BLUFF  HOUSE 

MILPORD,  PIKE  COUNTY,  PA. 

Opens  June  16;  95  miles  from  N.  Y.  City,  via 
Erie    Railmad;    accommodates   350;    most 

<»»•:»-»-•• lort  on  bank  of  Delaware  River; 

1!   n Im,   conveniences;  orchestra :  golf , 

lulf  lIu3f^  ir.Kk,  baseball,  tennis;  magnificent 
Toadi^.  bmdtmg.  bathing,  nshing.  &c.:  no 
p^jsQutioe^  \  cuisine  unexcelled ;  send  for 
tUusirated  booklet. 

P.  N.  BOURNIQUE,  Prop. 


i 


THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


Pennsylvania^ 


ManhaO'i  Filb  Howe  J^^ft^ 

ytfj^em  'tmvtrr.  cm«r.'4,  h-^fh  ek  axko,  ^ienry 
«;tMie  .  casocif y  5»; ;  u.L,»t  fi.r*:  oa*».   Throttfti 


Rhode  Island 


St'MMKK  BOARD  for  cMnralcsccm 
r/r  f^yr  nU-ar/  perv^  dtt.ringr  re«aul  »ur- 
r  ^irv/linjc*  »it..  »u>rary  ad,  »r.tace».  ^  t-.*^r 
I'-.t  'a  '^  f  r.<  wa.ks  aiwi  dri .«.  >  AK- 
k  A^A .S ^hTl  r  So.  4Jn.  1  h^Ontiook. 


BVOCK  r«-AND.  B.  I- 

HOTEL  MARISSES.     »2tl2r 

Moderxu  rau*.  Cu^ine  and  »er\^ce  the 
^^f.  Mrxkrn  appotntments.  Send  lor  book- 
let. Addrc*^  _  «  .  .  «.  w 
K.  A.  BKdWN.  Block  Inland.  R.  I. 
a.  y.  Office.  Hocel  Kark  View.  55  W.  Aid  »l. 


Valll  Cottages  jg^ASllfi. 

CtoU,  teoots.  bathirnr.  dnvin^,  h^himr.  .«i^ 
Inif.  Open  June  27.  IIIu-»tratcd  bookiet. 
UeforeAKyfl.   ^        J.  M.  VAJLL, 

Resort  Burcaa.  3  Park  Place.  N.  \  . 


New  Plimpton  Hotel 

WATCH  HILL.  R.  L 

June  to  September.  Goli,  tennis,  boatias. 
bathiniT*  fishing. 

IMPROVEMENTS.   ENTIRE  NEW 
MANAGEMENT 

For  booklet  addrcM  TH(JS.  PARKES. 
ProprieU/r.  Hotel  Hamilton.  112  West  45th 
St..  New  York  City. 


The  Weekapaug  Inn 

WUl  be  opened  June  IS.  1903.  . 
F.  C.  BuFFUM.  Proprietor.  WeekapaoK.  R.  I. 


VeiTOont 


BEAUTIFUL  BBANDON-Near 
the  Oreen  Moantalus.  For  board 
in  private  family  address  MRS.  W.  C 
BUS  HEY,  Brandon.  Vt. 


C'lhMtar.  Termont,  The  MAPLES. 
J  Cheerful  large  airy  rooms,  bathroom,  pi- 
azza, fine  roadStPure  water,  scenery.  Terms 
reasonable.       The  Misses  SARGEANT. 


Hot    FOR   THE   MOUNTAIN3- 
"OUTLOOK  VILLA  "offcm  to 

refined  people,  teachers  and  Christian  work- 
em,  an  attractive  home,  beautiful  environ- 
ment, health,  rest.  References  exchanged. 
MIS^  MARCIA  GRAY.  Dorset.  Vt. 


RED  OAKS,  GRAND  ISLE,  VT. 
150  ft.  Irom  bank  of  Lake  Ciiampiain. 
Bro^d  piazza  fronting  lake.  Good  board. 
$7  $')  per  week.    P.  E.  W 1 LS  E Y. 


.-...J't 


EAGLE   INN 

ORWEILL.    VERMONT 


Coonecticiit 


1  -- 

-^ 

r.B.  KIN  BALI. 

PfOT^ 

< 

Vir^^i^ 

Natural  Bridge  Hotel 

VATIHAL    BRIJ»€;iL   VA. 

:    i«  £S  tikai  Spec, 

<  ,. ..  ^-. .  .  .J    ,  A  n.Tv-'^.  M*sarw 


BRIGHT    VIEW 

Olil   PoJnl   Comfort,   Tirx:izilA 

(       'B.    ihtiimtt'-.-A    t.n-T    v^,T        F.^*iLi  e..l±±i4 


MISS      PIT2ER 

P^TTriincni  and  tmn^ictn  tKtiriR^. 
. '  md  IE-'  Lj,»t  ft^aklm  ^yt ,  kidiirnO'^.l  \ 


Warm  Springs*  Bath  Co^  Va. 

iirv  i.i'w  ■•t.-cti  ♦'jrcaT*':*      For  omjUn:  at;.! 
Winn  S^prhc*.  tviih  Lo-^  ^'a 


I7OR  BK3CT-SBaIl  fsruished  cx>ttve  x 
jT  G(o««  Bcadu  Cosm.  Picasaasir  sra- 
uedBBSaecrvreaaSoaBfd.  For  pbatocTai>te 
iMi  part^oiifan  address  Box  U2.  OkiccMu  C\ 


SHORE   COTTAGES 

,  Near  New  Harea.  Ftnt-dBs  places  oaly 
?:nces,,S2a>to^Sfai».  Cheaper  than  if  nara 
,New  \ork-  Send  far  piwcos,  etc  F.  M 
Jraao.  &5  Chapel  Su  Ne«H^v«s^  Owl 


Florida 


Home  Seekers  AttentioD! 

Do  yoa  want  to  lire  in  the  finest  cmatry  E 
the  world?  Do  yoa  mnt  to  Invest  yocr 
money  where  yoo  om  make  froai  twenty  &.* 
lofty  per  cent.  ? 

Are  yoa  hnatxng  a  rri|^»»^|  diiBaie  aec 
one  which  b  almost  a  certam  care  for  all  p«^ 
awoary  troobles  ? 

Do  TOO  want  to  find  the  cocmCrT  that  ha 
aertr  tdt  a  financial  panic  ? 

Are  TOO  interested  in  tm^inc?  Do  yKi 
want  some  fine  timber  lazxls  wrlncfa  are  caa- 
itantly  tncreaMng  in  ralne  ?  Are  ytm  inter 
estedm  pastmage?  How  would  yt»a  &te  a 
nice  orange  gro\-e  that  will  pay  twenty-fire 
per  cent,  interest? 

li  any  ol  the  above  proposationa  appeal  ti-< 
Fon  write  us  and  let  us  know  jvtst  ^^at  yea 
wanu  A  postal  card  will  brine  a  little  book- 
let teUing  of  the  manr  advantages  oi  De  Soto 
County.  South  Florida,  the  center  of  tbc  grcn 
^xange  and  cattle  industries. 
THIS  IS  A  FREEMAN'S  PARADISE 

Write  us  now. 
HEARD  &  CUILDERS,  Aicacfia.  Florida. 


Maine 


COIXTRV    PROPERTY 


Canada 


LAKE  HOUSE 

On  LAKE  CHAMPLAm 
Lrarrabee'8  Point,  Yt. 

R.  L.  ABEGG.  Proprietor 
Accommodations  for  eijfhty  guests.    Sani- 
tary plumbing  and  steam  heat.    Telephone  m 
house.    Open  all  the  year.    Send  for  circular. 


FOR  5ALE  or  TO  LET 
Hill  Crest  and  Harbour  View 

h--})  *A  ilJ  kjruli",  D»t  oi  Tonds,  (arm  produce, 

,inii  iUi  t-'.'JT«^t  atr  iti  S.  b.     This  will  t-tar 
Ji.'.  e^lijjarinc     P.  M.   and   i*]L-fihi>fn:.     I.E. 


^< Maine  Farms"  »J^ 

of  a  beautifidly  illustrated  booklet.  |ust  b- 
ftoed.  describing  hundreds  of  farms  and  sub- 
mer  cotuges  for  sale— hill  tops.  Lake  shores, 
ocean  fronts,  and  islands— 1  to  l.OQO  acres 
$200  to  S20.000.  It  is  mailed  FKEK  on  r«^ 
cejpl  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  £.  A.  STaocr. 
120  D  Excfaance  St..  Portland.  Me. 


MOITNTATN  VIEW  HOUSE  amonjf 
the  ifrcen  hills,  opposite  park,  piazzas, 
trout  fishinK.  stable,  drives,  piano ;  large,  cool 
roomt.    H.  G.  Ranney.  Prop..  Pittsfield,  Vt. 


FOR   SAI.E    on    KKNT 

New  Soraraer  Cottage  ""isu^nd""^ 

At  I  lie  l:ir  j.initd  "  F  Iddjef's  IJ  t»w  " 

1,000    ISUMOS.    ST.    LAWRENCE    RIVER 

CacLAdun  Suk 
lltr^Mtkrul  nummer  hnmc   }u-si    cornpleted, 

f  1  taitupnif  l5inj«?  rectpHiiTi  at\A  dtnitiK  foonn 
wjikoj-^fTi  hrick  fl^»^r^ace!  in  tsrh,  kitdien  |(V'T«h 
Kink  siu]  c"fphir>ifdj,.five:  bctirfK>m«.  large  Imefi 
rriiim,  )ijailwvfm.  w.  c,  anO  bsiiin  Hooae 
!-i|,i.4tercH  wiih  .ishestiw  planter  thfoggtout 
SiiiL'-n'.ij.'^  VeirtiTifla*),  tmlcon^',^  waterwi^irk.v* 
rln,vn!\c<*.  tie'-]'niii-'«e  tillird  with  ic«.  tiew  Ntit- 
Imo^e.  ttirrc  furdrwim^i  ovtT  ftfl-mc.  new  fikiff 
ar^il  «.|r-»mliri-it  L\nftfnirs  and  flock;!,.  Sloiie 
Sfa-wiiil  Sill  rtmnd  i^'itiHl;  l<irj;ui?hfl  timbtrand 
*(i-iHr«,  r>Hk  ivhiplf .  hirr.h.  vh^v.  redar,  situated 
1>r(ivfr-ij  ?i\\  ■*lc-,^mbm(  ind  vat  111  di^nnelsi* 
(.  1-i'L-  Im  i.:mili'>n'<i  ►itid  ArMcrif:ari  Rilf^  l^^wt 
(  l.nitit;!.  t:\r.  ;  iTFTnri>v*-"d  proi-wi tv on  A[l*id«,, 
rliiU  iiKTiil.  puvli-offiiicirti  mflin  •bore  left-  rflin* 
*j|i--  tli'iliiiiV  I''!!!*'.!  I-LiCilion,  iTv<i?'l  fj(.tcn*ii'e 
mt\  Jn,it-Tiit>i<'ht  virw^  rtllthr  (  ^in.K^Mn  nidtof 
rii.cr,  "  N  ii'iinkHii  *'  island  cnut-n in ;*  ;iJ«>it|:  2*tf 
,n  T.  .,,  I'm  1:  #'*,'i«fi  r!fl5V  Icrrrj.".  -,  f'T  \o  *  coo3 
VII  tv  iti\  .i  Itrin  Ml  v:lr!>  ■*.'\]\  rclH  JSiCfur- 
iih.lK-'d.  *^^*i  nrniiml%fii:d.  I  have  JiUe-  brffjs 
hiiiii]ij<r  ui  \>i\y\^uUi[,  tknirtii^fMV^d  i«<lard'«,?il1 
:J.-ii.(."  ific  ['intjl.iri  Mde  Ti'trwL-cn  rrriH-kviUe 
-■..1  ( J.'ti.'i,nuK|itc.  iniiluilinc  1^  numlicr^  rJ  the 
.  '  ■MCr'^.r  ^iU->i  i<i  ibttiicr.  Partif?  deiiiiriiit;  tq 
-  I  pL'ii  "  N<MiriK.»"  pffipurty  wdl  find  kev 
.Li.e  \,\-  .il  Mr-  |'i>trcr>.  '^  Kcho  ljodi?c." 
■■  Sm'It  hill.  l,i;(ri,rn«lit-»  cn.n.i]*n|ip  had.  Fartiiis 
.i.-.v,f'Miitf  tUii»  inliinfHvtxs>c.-i'ii  tdcaae  mtntkiil 
t  h*.'  (  hilla»'il<i.  I  *»r  fMrthfr  jv-iirik  uhrsaddrin* 
LUi,-  unnrier,  W,  li,  Morris, ^HUw*.  Canada. 


FOR  SALE 

The  Hiest  Piece  tf  Seasltft  ■ 

CASCO  BAY 

(Portland  Harbor) 

About  135  acres,  partly  wooded. 
Price  #22,000,  casn.  Locatioiu 
outside  of  one  of  Casco  Bay*s 
most  beautiful  islands,  about  12 
miles  from  Portland  and  near 
Harpswell  Neck.  Also  three  cot- 
tage lots  (front)  on  Littlejohn's 
Island,  2  minutes  to  wharf  and 
Hotel;  only  #200  each  to  close 
estate.  Address  Joshua  T.  No- 
well,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CASTING,    ME. 

Several  cotUgres  for  rent;  one  with  shore 
front  and  «wf.  Stiminer  board«r« 
wSnted.  JOHN  F.  REA. 


FRIENDSHIP  I8I.ANI>,  MalacL 
Furnished  cottajram  3  rooms  each. 
Friendship  Island.  one>hau  mile  from  Friend- 
ship. Me.  Steamboat  wharf  and  stores  wnhn 
ten  minutes*  row.  #40_fpr  •oaoa,  CapC 
N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Friendship.  Me. 


To  LET,  unexnectedly— Fundshed  Cot 
tage.  Rockland,  Maine,  on  Poiobscpc 
Bay.  All  vegetables  and,  sapDfies  broorbi 
to  door.    Good  plumbinr  both  floors.    Tele- 


phone and  Piano.    Always  cool.     No 
quitoes.     Never  been  r«ited.    #130 
Address  owner.  C.  M.  BUTLKR. 
bosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


44  We). 


Six  Hundred  Acre  Mountain  Park 

Near  Reading:,  Pa.,  only  94  Minutes  from   Philadelphia  (Reading:  Terminal) 
and  Four  Hours  from  New  York— Fine  Vestibuled  Train  Without  Change 

THE    WALTER    SANITARIUM 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 


THE' ORIGINAL  MASSAGE  INSTITUTION 

WITHOUT  A  PEER  as  to  location,  air,  water,  scenery.  Location  selected  and  build- 
ings erected  by  their  sole  owner  and  present  manager  to  illustrate  an  idea  which  had 
grown  out  of  twenty  years  of  invalidism. 

FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  HOPELESS  INVALIDISM,  convalescence  and  restored 
health  have  enabled  the  founder  of  this  Sanitarium  to  develop 

The  Exact  Science  of  Health 

Based  upon  Life's  Great  Law,  the  Analosrue  of  Newton's  Law  of  Gravitation 

Over  300  large,  royal  octavo  pages,  price  $2.00.  The  most  important  work  of  this  or 
any  other  age.  Solves  all  medical  problems  and  establishes  a  science  of  regaining  and 
maintaining  health  as  certain  and  reliable  as  astronomy  or  chemistry.  It  will  double  the 
average  of  human  life  within  fifty  years. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  PRACTICE  justifies  the  most  extreme  claims.  No  patient 
has  died  in  this  Sanitarium  in  fifteen  years  except  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  in  thirty  years.  No  other  Sanitarium  and  no  other  system  of 
treatment  in  the  known  world  can  show  an  equal  record.  What  did  it  but  "  The  Exact 
Science  of  Health  "  ?  Don't  fail  to  send  for  the  book.  To  all  who  send  Post  Office 
Order  drawn  on  Walters  Park,  Pa.,  for  $1.50  before  Jime  iSth,  the  book  will  be  sent  post 
Circulars  free  to  any  address.     Address 

ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D. 

P.  O.  Box  B,  Walters  Park*  Pa. 

Publisher  of  this  Journal, 
Brads  treat's,  Dun  &  Co.,  or 
Penna.  Trust  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


References: 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 
COUNTRY  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  RENT 


FOR    SALE 
LANDnS   BNO,    ROCKPORT,    MASS. 


8  SHORE  FRONT  LOTS  of  2-4  acres  each. 

SEVKRAL  FINE  HIGH  LOTS  of  about  the  same  size,  with  beach  privileges 
and  marnincent  ocean  views.      _ 

ALSO  9  LARGE  TRACTS,  one  of  about  40  acrea,  with  sea  front,  and  the  other  of 
about  55  acres.    Any  of  these  parcels  can  be  divided. 

This  land  is  qn  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  close 
to  the  twi    '*  "' 

"•apeCod 


he  westwai 
■    wld 


Uind  is  on  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  close 
twin  lifhts  of  Cape  Ann.  which  mark^he  northern  entrance  to  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
^  lAxnl  does  the  southern.  Both  north  and  south  of  Cape  Ann  the  sea  makes  into 
stwaro.  also  that  most  every  wind  comes  over  the  water.    The  shore  in  hvnt  of  these 


The  place 


its  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a  fine  sandy  beach  on  the  property  near  by. 
IS  one  of  great  beauty. 

Neighborhood  roost  desirable.    References  required  to  keep  it  so.    For  particulars  and 
maps  apply  to  the  undersigned,  or  Mr.  T.  Sheehan,  4r.  J^ockport,  can  show  you  the  propertnw 

Better  still,  after  June  25.  spend  a  few  days  at  the  liurk's  Head  Inn  on  the  property  and 
look  over  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  North  Sliore  at  your  leisure. 

ARTHUR  LYMAN.  53  Sute  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


Maine 


CHOICE  LOCATION  forSninnier 
Home.  Ten  lots  ot  lO.OOU  feet  each. 
Near  bay :  splendid  ocean  view.  Price  reason- 
able.   N.  W.  Thompson.  Friendship.  Me. 


SO.  BLUEHILL,  ME.— A  furnished 
5-room  cottage  by  the  sea.  Pleasant, 
quiet  location.  Grove,  bathing,  boating, 
hshing.  *iO  per  month.  Address  Mrs. 
GRACE  GOIT,  Stonmgton.  Me. 


SEASHORE 

ON  HRST  FOOT  OP  MAINE  COAST 

At  Estraact  of  Beairtlfal  PwtUMirth  Harbw 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

of  from  6  to  14  rooms,  to  rent  for  the  season. 
Magnificent  location,  all  the  summer  pas- 
times :  fine  boating,  etc..  ^olf.  Address  S.h. 
IKNNI.SON.  Kittery  Point.  Me.;  or  A.  W. 
STAR  RAIT  &  CO..  50  SUte  St..  Boston. 


PENOBSCOT    BAY 

TO  LET.  FURNISHED  COTTAOB 

.•six  rooms,  open  fireplace;  running  water. 
Situated  among  fir  trees :  rocky  coast.  Fine 
view  of  Camden  Hills,  Hotel  Samoa et  and 
the  Bay.  Season  *200.  Address  A.  F.  B.. 
70  AUston  St..  Allston.  Mass.1 


South  West  Harbor,  Me. 

A  Fine  Estate  on  Somes  Sound,  Mt.  Desert 
Island,  directly  opposite  North  Kast  Harbor, 
to  rent  for  the  season.  An  attractive  house, 
hardwood  floors,  two  open  fireplaces :  seven 
or  eight  beautiful  rooms ;  piazza  12  feet  wide  : 
five  acres  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with 
spruce  and  fir  trees;  long  avenue ;  house  and 
b.im  completely  hidden  by,  forest ;  superb 
view  of  mountains,  sea.  and  islands :  the  oest 
^li-ater  privilege  for  boating  on  the  .Sound ;  no 
flats  at  lowest  tide ;  wooded  path  leading  to 
the  float.  Address 
"  D.*'  care  of  Hotel  Believue,  Boston.  Mass. 


Massachusetts 


ANNISQUAN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Shore  of  Cape  Ann 

Cottage,  eisht  rooms  and  bath;  grounds 
extend  to  the  beach.  Rent  $400.  Address 
IT.  B.  PULCIFER.  Annisquam.  Mass. 


FARMS    I^ 


Circular 

"^O        st.ir.>p, 
Boston.  Mast 


Massachusetts 


House  for  Rent  or  Sale  in 

AN  DOVER,  MASS. 

A  sunny,  convenient  house  of  ten  large 
rooms;  bam  for  two  horses;  large  flower 
garden  and  pleasant  grounds^  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  schools  and  trains ;  electrics 
near  by.    Apply  to 

BARNET  ROGERS.  Andover.  Mass. 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

Attraotlve  Old  Colonial  Farm- 
house (or  rent  from  August  1st.  Five  min- 
utes* walk  from  hotel,  post-office,  telephone, 
livery  stable.  Running  spring  water  in  kit- 
chen, full  ice-house,  tine  garden,  good  or- 
chard. Rent  low  to  right  people.  Address 
C.  F.  BRUSIE.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


Buzzards  Bay  gfiTh'^l^iSi^^ai 

Large,  new  modem  house,  ten  rooms  and 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water ;  all  open  pliunlMng: 
fireplace:  everything  new;  convenient  and 
comfortable.  Exceptionally  well  furnished ; 
right  on  shore  of  Catauraet  Harbor.  Com- 
manding elegant  view  of  the  Bay.  $400 
for  the  season.  W.  L.  WADLEIGH, 
176  Federal  .St..,Boston. 


ANNISQUAM  RIVER  o'SSSt"' 

To  I*et— New  Cottage  on  water  front ;  10 
rooms  and  bath;  hot  and  cold  water;  gas 
and  coal  range;  fireplace;  broad  piazxas; 
bathhouse  and  boat.  House  completely  fur- 
nished. Address  HOWARD  F.  SMITH. 
401  Main  St..  Gloucester.  Mass. 


BASS  ROCKS,  GLOUCESTER. 
Remodeled,  newly  furnished  cottage, 
location  unexcelled.  Near  fine  golf  links  and 
bathing  beach.  Very  large  living  room.piaxza 
and  glass  enclosed  porch,  pantry,  kitchen, 
basement  laundry.  5  bedrooms  (6  if  desired^, 
bathroom,  water  and  gas.  (Rev.)  J.  S. 
WILLIA^t.SON,  HaverhiU.  Mass. 


ANNISQUAM  —  Qloucester 

To  Let-  Furnished  house  of  .ten  rooms  with 
all  modem  improvements;  situated  on  the 
shore  at  Norwood  Heights.  Good  boating 
and  bathing.  Fine  sea  view.  Apply  to 
ARTHUR  E.  ROWE.  Gloucester.  Mass. 


NANTUCKET,    MASS. 

A  large,  two-story  furnished  cottage  to  rent 
this  summer ;  near  the  water.  Address  J.  W, 
Abrknbtiiv.  231  Lincoln  HI.,  Brooklyn.  rl.Y. 


TO   RENT   FOR  SUMMER 

Furnished  house.  Wide  veranda .  three  sidcflL 
Fine  view.  Terms  moderate.  (iKRALD 
STANLEY  LEE.  Northampton,  Mass. 


Massachusetts 


A  Commodious  Coiiq|ry  House 

to  rent :  furnished ;  13  i  *        * 


provements;  ample  stable  arromimwiftio— ; 
tiigh  ground:  large  and  weU-«faaded  lam: 
5  minutes'  walk  to  electrics ;  ' 
roads  to  Boston :  golf  club  gr 
G.  E.  ABBOT,  Leon 


Xo  Let— Summer  cottage  fumislied,  to  rooi 

6  bed  '.bathroom ;  fireplace :  stable.   N< 

HotelBelmont.  West  Harwich  Mam.    F 

bathing.    J.  Raymote   No.  Harwka.  " 


Fmc 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

In   Pittafl«ld,  Mama.,  and  Vtelaity 

To  rent,  fumisbcd  Houses  for  sunuBcr  sea- 
son, ranging  from  small  ooctaceato  large 
country  seats.    Send  for  catalogoe  to 
Frank  Russell  &  Cc  PittsSeld.  [ 


Berksbire  Hills 

To  Rent,  Furnished 
for  the  summer,  the  lendeooe  ol 
the  la(e  Hoiu  H.  L.  Dawes,  in 
Pittsfield,  Maas.  Apply  to  Miaa 
ANNA  L.  DAWES  or  to 
FRANK  RUSSELL  &  CO, 
Pittsfieki,  Mass. 


At     SHEFFIELD,     MASS. 

In  the  BKBKSHIBE  HHiUI 

A  famished  house  to  rent  for  the  somiMr. 
11  rooms,  attractively  situated  in  the  viUage. 
Broad  puzxa  and  lawn.  Modern  improre- 
ments.  Address  P.  O.  BozlV.SheffiekL  Mass. 


West  Falmouth-^^i* 

Ch'CRLOOKING  BUZZABI>S   BaT 

TO  RKNT-Modern  CotUure  of   13 

Roomfi.  Fnmlshed ;  about  five  ""^t*?- 

from  statbn ;  also  house  lots  for  sale. 

ESTATE  OF   FRANKLIN    KING 

120  Milk  Street.  Boaton. 


Willlnmstown,  Mass.  —  FttraMh«>«l 
cottage.  June  lO-September  ao.  AUS 
per  month.  15  ro.Htts :  broad  pttrtaa.  Near 
hotel.  Address  E.  H  Hotspobd,  Northai^ 
College  Preparatory  SdKX>L 


FURNISHED  HOU8K  *t  'Wtn- 
ohester,  Mass..  to  let  fion  Jnnc  2s 
to  September  6.  U  rooms,  high  cicvatxm. 
plenty  of  land,  splendid  view.  3  mfaiaiea  trom 
electrics  and  Metropolitan  Park;  9  miles 
from  Boston.  Relaences  regmfed,  K.  M.  D., 
167  TremoQt  St..  Bmton,  Mass. 


MYOPIA    HILL 

WINCHESTKR,  MASS. 
Snbnrban   home.    Umqoe,  attnctxre 
hoi»e    of    12  rooms  and   baths,  hardwood 


finish,    hot     water    heat,    firrnhcci, 

lazzas.  2  acres  land,  near  Cooncry   

rounds,  with  charming  views  of  hlBaa  and 


grounds,  with  charming  views  of  bna  and 
hills.  Location  guarded  by  wise  rratjlrliisii 
Full   particulars   of    M.   H.  DWcSTB 


Tremont  Street.  Boston. 


T«i 

erove  adioining 
for  three  horses ; 


RENT-Lane 

house,  comfortably  furaiabcd 


>ve  adioining  grounds :  t 
...  three  horses;  one  ndle  from  town.  Thirty 
dollars  per  month.    Seventy-five  ^ilaiB  tor 
*  ■  *     x  **  R  *>  Ma  a  an   r^^^TLA 


season.    Address     B?*  No.  4.971,  Ontlbolu 


New  Hampfthire 


^WINNEPBSAITKBE 

To  I<et— Summer  Cottage,  fnmfalied^ai  Bear 
Island.  N.H.  Six  rooms,  larce piasaa«  afaore 
lot.  near  steamer  wharf.  $130  tor  the  laanw. 


1903-Lafve    boose. 

fireplaote.    ruQy  fornii 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 
COUNTRY  PROPERTY   FOR  SALE   AND  TO   RENT 


New  Hampshire 


SQUAM  LAKE 

MoTiltonboroajrli^  N.  H,— 175  aires,  part 
heavily  I imbercdit  part  pasmre,  mjii.i^  ^im-ar 
frrovc.    Topjffraphy  lypital  oi         '  fC 

and  one-hali  miles  of  siioie.  un  ^ 

nl  sufTtmoding  TnounUttns,  uo-' i  ■  d 

litititins^-      N.   K.  Tekiihui^c    ^  "" 


Co/i  line  at  rear  of  lots,  ryr^l 
by  Doaifi  of  iIjc  Sqyam  Utke:  1 
tj3.  or  moimlcd  carrier.     Foui 
Afibbod  by  ftatcr*  liiree  from  (.  t.  >L 
by  road.     ThU  tract  at  land  wiiL  I  . 
Ii!j6ecl  i^tire  wr  m  iob*  to  suii.    i  ►ri  i. 
2x.  a  maiJ  ol  SQuani  Lake  ^si*^  n;  1 1' 
Jng  the  Tocatioii  ol  qunpis,  CutUt-,   - 
■iurrounduiif  fa.riits«  hLEhwifijfx,  .i:!'.  i  i 
erly.  will  be  5ciil  postpaid,     Ad^l 
""'  '     ■    LORD.  '^ 


s-x 


SAMUEL  j.   LC 


TO  R£NT  in  BETHLEIf EM.  N.H., 
for  the  summer,  a  modern  cottage  on 
Maple  St.:  eisrht  rooms  and  bath ;  hot  water : 
newly  furnished ;  good  piazzas ;  unobstructed 
view  ol  Presidential  range.  Also  use  of 
driving  outfit  if  desired.  Address  J.  A.  L., 
Lock  Box  16,  Bethlehem.  N.  U. 


New  Jersey 


,1^^  For  Investment 

A  modem,  well-built  house  of  nine  rooms 
and  bath  in  an  attractive  location,  rented  to 
a  desirable  tenant  at  a  price  paying  good 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  property,  is  offered 
tor  sale  at  a  low  price  owingto  owner's  inter- 
ests elsewhere.    No.  2.135.  The  Outlook. 


Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 

On  main  line  of  **  Lackawanna  "  railroad.  57 
miles  from  New  York.  Population,  3.UJ0; 
unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  healthfulness  of 
location:  beautifully  shaded  macadam  streets: 
electric  lights:  public  water  supply  taken 
from  Schooley  s  Mountain  and  pronounced 
the  purest  and  most  abundant  ,in  the  State ; 
seat  of  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  re-bui>t 
1901  at  a  cost  of  >3U0,0U0:  graded  public  high 
school;  strong  churches;  best  hotel  accom- 
modations. An  ideal  "  HOMB  "  TOWN,  and 
trading  center  f(«-a  prosperous  agricultural 
section.  Low  rents:  mmimum  Hving  expenses, 
maximum  public  advantages.  Large  acreage 
adjoining  railroad  available  for  manufactur 
ing  sites  free  with  public  concessions.  Fur- 
nished houses  for  rent  for  summer.  Address 
Sec'y  Board  of  Trade.  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


WITCH     CLUB 

Daily 

trip  via  Sandy  Hook  boats.    Attractive  Fur- 

'  Cottage.    Fine  high  situation.    Gc 
views.    F.  A.  WRIGHT,  95  Uberty  St. 


WATER 

NAVESINK    HIGHLANDS. 

trip  via  Sandy  Hook  boats.    Attractii 
nished  Cottage.    Fine  high  situation. 


Good 


Pennsylvania 


CASH  for  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other  property 
(no  matter  where  located  or  how  large  or 
small)  ma^  be  obtained  through  me. 
Send  description,  state  price,  and  get  full 
paiticularsfree.  Estabfished  18%.  High- 
est references.  .  Offices  in  14  cities,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.   M.   OSTRANDER 

H06  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia. 


New  York 


^0^       80  Tears  Selling      ^K  v 

Country 

REAL  ESTATE  ^SSi 

Bayers  get  our  Free  Cataloir. 

Owners  send  us  details  of  your  property. 

PBILUPS  k  WELLS.  U  TrIbsM  BniMlig.  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  r^^A^l^SlU 

A  delightful  summer  home.    Altitude  2.500  feet :  cottage,  with  nine  rooms,  kitchen,  bath  ; 
all  city  improvements  :  garden,  fine  forest,  lawn  tennis  ground  ;  in  excellent  condition :  thor- 
oughly furnished  ;  large  piazzas,  magnificent  vie«v;  sliade:  fishing;  bathing;  FOR  SALE 
Apply  to  TAMSKN,  ."Ol  East  18th  Street.  New  York  City 


A    PARK   HILL  HOMB 


PARK 
HI  LL 

Ar\    Idyl   of 
the  Hudson 

We  will  send,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  Outlook 
reader  seeking  a  suburban 
home  near  New  York,  a 
copy  of  this  richly  bound 
and  handsomely  printed 
book.  It  contains  over  100 
photographs,  on  heavy 
coaled  paper,  of  Park  Hill 
on-the-iludson.  New  York's 
most  beautiful  suburb. 
AMERICAN    REAL 

ESTATE   CO. 

Dos  Bslldlsg,  291  Brasdwiy 

New  York 


New  York 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  canrip.a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's,  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Pladd.  apply  to  the  Real 
Estate  Agent  at  Sapnac^Uce^^^.^Y.^^^ 


TOPP1MT  FURNISHED,  for 
*>-*-*  ^  *  summer  months.  Maple 
Grove  Cottage  and  grounds.  LOTTIE  E. 
DAY,  Otsego  Co..  Decatur,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  GEORGE  ^J^J^^^,^ 

cottage  to  let,  furnished.  Address  OWNER, 
Room  15.  243  Broadway.  New  York. 


MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGE  of  13  rooms, 6 
bedrooms.  2  bathrooms :  large  shady  yards  ; 
good  stable ;  house  has  all  modem  conveni- 
ences and  is  on  the  best  residence  street  m 
Monticello.  Price  for  season  of  four  months 
$650.  We  also  have  other  cottages  in  Monti- 
cello  and  vicinity  to  rent  for  the  season  rang- 
inir  in  price  from  |200  to  J800.  Call  on  or 
address     McLAUGHLIN  BROS., 

Sole  Agents.  Monticello.  N.  Y. 


New  York 


TO     RENT     CHEAP 

FURNISHED    COTTAGE 

Julv  and  August.  Large  lawn;  shade; 
oath ;  garden  ;  near  station.  Lock  Box  K. 
Goshen.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


ON    THE    HUDSON 

South  of  Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  facing  Cornwall 
Bay  and  "  Storm  King."— Country  House 
to  let,  furnished,  ten  rooms,  modem  conven- 
iences, spacious,  well-shaded  grounds. 
Shipp  &  OsBORN,  Agents.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PICTURESQUE  STATEN  ID. 

Summer  Cottages,  30  minutes  from 
Manhattan.  Unfurnished  houses  from  $300 
to  15.000  per  year.  MRS.  ADAMS,  St. 
George.  Suten  Island. 


COTTAGES  belonging  to  members  of  tho 

ONTEORA    CLUB 
CATSKILL    MOUNTAINS 

to  rent  for  the  season  of  1903.    Altitude  2,500 
feet ;  summer  climate,  cool  and  dr jr ;  church : 
New  York  physician:  nding.  dnving.  ana 
tennis.    References.    Address,  by  letter, 
H.  G.  FITZ.  Supt.  Onteora  Club, 
Tann^rsvillc,  New  York. 


THE     OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


"COGAWESCO. 


ff 


Hope  Island,  Casco  Bay  "^^^'*' 


MAHfE 


A  Home-Camp  for  25  boys  of  thirteen  and  older.  Open  from  June  30  to  Sept.  2.  Conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  A.  Fr\  e. 
assisted  by  six  men  of  prominence  in  scholarship  and  athletics  from  our  leading  universities.  Tutoring,  athletics,  swimming. 
and  food  will  be  under  thoroughly  scientific  scrutiny.  A  sloop  yacht,  under  an  experienced  Captain,  for  daily  sailing  ai^ 
deep-sea  fishing.  Baseball,  tennis,  golf,  basket  ball,  swimming,  ana  ail  out-of-door  sports.  Open-aii  shower-baths.  A 
canoe  and  fishing  trip  up  the  Presumpscot,  Bay  of  Naples,  and  Songo  River.  Cruises  along  the  coast  to  Monhei^u 
and  other  points.  Arrangements  for  visiting  the  men-of-war,  and  witnessing  the  attadc  upon  the  fortifications,  by  ibe 
North  Atlantic  Squadron.    Address  NATHAN  A.  FKYB,  71  Larch  RomI,  Cambrldg*.  Mms. 

Keierences:  Leliaron  Kusseil  Urii;g:s.  LL.D..  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Harvard  University:  Joseph  Henry  Beak. 

LL.B..  Dean  of  U« 
SchooU  University  o: 
Chicago,  and  Professor 
of  Law.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  Rev.  Preaccrf! 
Evarts.  Rector  of  Chris: 
Church,  Cambridct. 

Mass.;  Herbert  H.  D 
Pcirce,  3d  Assbtant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Washtos- 
ton.D.C;  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Bradford.  133  Newbon 
St..  Boston. 


New  York 


Twilight   Pirk    in   the  Catskills 

Housekeeptnar  Cottage.  8  rooms  and  bath. 
Superb  view  of  Kaaterskill  Clove.  Broad 
verandas.  fISO.OO  for  the  season.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
FRANKLIN.  207  W.  56th  St..  New  York. 


Rhode  Island 


WatchHiIl,R.I. 

Practically  gives  the  occupant  of  a  cottage  a 

''  Country  and  Seashore 
Home"  Combined 

as  there  are  so  many  hills  on  the  crests  of 
which  the  cottages  are  located,  and  each  cot- 
tage lias  extensive  grounds.  NO  SMALIj 
LOTS  ARE  SOLD.  Has  salt  water 
on  three  sides,  always  cool ;  only  4  hours 
from  New  York,  2  hours  from  Boston,  all 
express  trains  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.. 
Stonington  Line  boats  connect ;  exceptional 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilities ;  Misquami- 
cut  Club  gdlf  links  and  tennis  courts,  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  country ;  deep  sea  fishing,  boat- 
ing and  sailing,  fine  driving  and  unfailing 
supply  of  pure  water  under  good  pressure. 
Can  offer  furnished  cottages  to  rent  from 
f450  to  12.000  a  season. 

At  Pleasant  View,  Weekapaug  (formerly 
Noyes  Beach),  and  Quonocontaug,  from  f  100 
to  1600. 

For  full  particulars  write 

FRANK  W.  COY. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WESTERLY.  R.  L 


WATCH  HILL,  R.  L  ^JSSjJr* 

On  water ;  private  dock ;  fourteen  rooms ; 
large  lawn ;  always  cool.  Address  Rector, 
7M1  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 


Vermont 


The  Goyernor  Van  Ness  Mansioa 

FURNISHKD.-ThU  old.  historic  place 
has  18  rooms,  large  grounds,  fine  shade,  grass 
tennis  couit,  superb  location,  with  lake  and 
mountain  view.  It  is  for  rent  irom  July  1st 
to  Sept.  20th.  Terms.  S300.  Suiuble  for 
large  family  or  house  party.    Address 

E.  HENRY  POWELL.  Buriington.  Vt. 


Virginia 


$1,500    22-ACRE    FARM 

Suitable  for  fruit  and  garden  truck,  with  small 
house.  1  hirtv  miles  from  WasmnRton,  in 
V  irgio J  4,899.  The  OuUook. 


Go  to  a 

Piimeval  l^ildemess 

and  see  it 

firom  tlie  inside 


BACK  LOG  CAMP,  on  Raqaette  Lake, 

in  the  unlumbered  part  of  the  Adiroodackft.  offers 
this  chance.  It  is  "  personally  conducted  *'  by  a 
family  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  woods  asd 
how  to  make  others  enjov  them.  Fiahins.  nMuc- 
tain  climbing,  and  everv  form  of  Wilderness  Om- 
ing.  All  covered  by  a  fixed  moderate  charge. 
Address  T.  K.  BROWN.  Westtown.  Fa. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


SUMMRR     CAMP     FOR     BOTS. 
Camp  Portanliuloat.  So.  OrleaoH, 

Mass.— Tennis,  golf,  baseball,  salt-water 
swimming  and  sailing.  Tutoring.  Refer- 
ences: Dr.  J.  M.  Coit.  St.  PauPs  School. 
Concord.  N.  H. :  Rev.  Endicott  Peabodv. 
Gtoton  School,  Groton.  Mass. ;  Tames  J. 
Greenough.  Noble  and  Greenough  s  School. 
Boston.  Mass. ;  Rev.  William  G.  Thayer.  St. 
Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass. ;  Le  Baron 
R.,  Hriggs,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Mass.  Address  GIBSON  HELL.  A.B.. 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Concord.  N.  H. 


WILDMERE  ^S 

A  boys'  camp  in  the 
SBBAQO  LAKE   REGION,    MAINE 

Eight  weeks  of  outdoor  life  with  the  com- 
id«  ■ 

le  boys. .    

to    IRVING    L.     WOODMAN, 


radeship  of  college-bred  leaders  and  high- 
grade  hgys._  Send   for   [Ihistrated   booklet 


Friends  School.  Providence.  R.  1. 


Ph.B. 


CAMP    TALOFA 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Boys'  Camp 

Day's  drive  from  Mt.  Washington.  Ten 
days'  coaching  tour.  Day  trips,  camp  coach. 
Golf  links,  land  and  water  sports.  Best  ad- 
vantages for  tutoring.  Prospectus.  Address 
..r    .    ».T.^..-^    ««    ...     cester  Academy 

orcester.  Mass, 


W.  J.  BURKE.  B.S.,  Worcester  Academy, 
alsoli.  B.  GIB6s.  A.te.,  W 


"CAMP  'RONDACK'' 

Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Lower  Saranao  Lake,  Adirondacks. 

Eightli  season.  Boating,  fishing,  bathing. 
Golf.  A  limited  number  only.  References 
exchanged.  F.  A.  PITKIN,  M.D..  387 
Ellicott  Square.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Camp  Pokegama 

IVORTHERIV  nmNESOTA 

For  boya  and  yonnir  men.  July  and 
August.  Boating,  sports,  study  of  nature  and 
wild  life.  Careful  supervision.  References. 
H.  W.  Slack.  735  Olive  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FOREST  PARK  CAMP  f or  Boya, 
Oquasa  Lake,  N.  Y.-Third  season. 
July  I  to  Sept.  9.  All  sportn.  Tutoring  if 
desired.  Rates  moderate.  "^  "  -  -  • 
booklet  address  CALVI 
107  St.  lames  PUce,  Brool 


..  For  illustrated 
IN  L,  LEWIS, 
klyn.  New  York. 


Siinamcr  Campa_ 


ADIRONDACKS,     BLIZABHTHTOWJN 

THE  LODGE 

A  sutnni^r  home  tor  cjiildircn  mud  ¥^«&< 
trti]^,  reirp[>ea:i  JLiDc  1.  Out^-4croT  Jiile.  Ice 
1^1  r miliars,  addrt^&s  BIiai  t.  th  BESl. 
Ryt  ^ctiisiuiry,  kit.  N.  Y* 


IDEAL  SUMMER  FOR  GIRLS 

Caiuii  KMriiHnl  <m  LakeChainiili^lB 
iif?nr  llarltxiKtoii*  Vt, 

I'nacr  ihc  •Au^p'n.cn  at  ine  Karnar^  Sohadl 
KTipirls,  NcMv  ViTirk  City.  I^cal  c^ttipoi^a. 
liiTjIllilu]  recrejitiiin,  ainional  initruciiorn  'tvr 
tj|  dt^nre,     Addrt^^  Isl  C>.»nv!.TJl  Ai «,.  N    V 


CAMPCHESTERFIELD 

LAKB  5POFF0RD,  SPOPFOHD.  N,  tt. 

AiMrtbcSn    mdudmf  jfoU-    Mrmbw*  erf  i»vt 
h  1 . 1  ntf .  rd  Vdchl  1 1  y D .    Tul nirln| ,    1  ElafiUat  1^4 


The  Wing 
Campifig  Trip  for  Boys 

111  liti^'iade  And  MoiD&diQtd  L,Ute^  »i^ 
^fdfiitv,  Maine.  Kcfcrence  to  hcad-nu^fr-t 
oj!  Melt-know  EL  nriv4te  i<-hM»W.  Scsd  .  c 
circular.  J.  El>WiN    W(XG, 

2  Orvcr  Si .  Cajrabridift.  Mas^^ 


Camp  Life  'V,;.";;, 

^  <  >  k.  J*^  Pjir^MTiA  SI.,  W^l  Ncvtoti.  Mam 


A 


lf:;:b    ^'rU-^-'l     Pf-fm^['jl    will 
SI   :ilMhK     I10Alil>   AMI 

TiifiiSii    rniE  ill*  vs.  K  ' ' 

iu:];K>Hiiti:  tovNTY,  m 

V 1 1  IT  !!!i  !■:  TTH.    i  i  rvi  -chis  uble. 


alKirls.    Kclcrcntpe*     No,  4^937^ 


MEADOW  BA^K  WAmm, 
Air  tJ^ptirkiKt'd  tejcfMi  nn 


shorter  iTc^rirwiH., 


fox  f^IRI.8      *-**^    ^^ 

mini?.  eartf«nins  t  imtn, 

:si.i  tEc  MiA\42<l  [{l.J|.irt, 


received  m  a  tn^rBU 
Nc*'  tlajnp»N.iTV      Jl'nJtli.... 
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The  Outlook 


EHMnrmBPRovwGteSI 


dominion  „ 


VACATION 

Take  a  trip  this  season  through  the 

**Land  of  Eoangelim" 

in 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Reached  from  Boston  via  the 

Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway  Line 


SA  "PRINCE  GEORGE" 


44 


-W I  In  commission  during  present  sejlson,  the  magnificent, 
twin-screw,  nmeteen-knot  steamers, 

Prince  George/*  "Prince  Arthur/*  and  "Boston** 

STEAMERS    LIGHTED   THROUGHOUT   BY   ELECTRICITY,  AND  THE 
MOST    LUXURIOUSLY    FITTED    UP    PLYING    TO    THE    PROVINCES 

UNDER  13  HOIRS  BOSTON  TO  YARMOUTH 


connecting  there  with  Pullman  express  trains  for  all  points  in  Maritime  Provinces. 

BEAUTIFUL   SCENERY  v  DELIGHTFUL   CLIMATE 

Increased  to 
DAILY  SERVICE 


PRESENT    Steamer  kaves  Long:  Wharf  (foot  of  State  Street)^ 
Boston^   Tuesday   and  Friday  at  2   P.M.;    retum- 


SAIUNGS 


ixi%f    leaves   Yarmouth   Wednesday    and   Saturday* 


about  June  29tb 


For  complete  information  relative  to  tours,  i;ates,  hotels,  and  sailings,  write  to  or  call  on 

F.  H.  ARMSTRONG,  G.  P.  A.  J.  F.  MASTERS,  N.  E.  Supt. 

K^ntvlUe,  Nova  SooUa  Long  Wharf.  Boston 

The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the  American  Continent 

HUDSON    RIVER   BY   DAYLIGHT 

on  the  HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 


^^^^^ 


The  attractive  route  for  eummer  pleasure  travel  to  or  from 
THB  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS 
SARATOGA  AND  THB  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN  AND  THB  NORTH 
NIAGARA  PALLS  AND  THB  WBST 
THB  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

AND  ST.  LAWRBNCB  RIVBR 


TKo  PaUoo 

Iron  StoaoMirs 

Bend   eix   cen^ 
**  Summer  ** 


••New  York"  and 


•  A  1Ks%«^«r'*    Leave  New  York  and  Albany 
i^IOany        daily  except  Sunday 


VIA  DAY   LINE  ON   SALE  AT   ALL  OFFICES 
Deebroases  Street  Pier 
New  York 


F.  B.  HIBBARD,  General  Passenger  Agent 
B.  B.  OLCOTT,  General  Manager 


The  Outlook 


Slu,Sr;  LONG  ISLAND 

Trends   East  and   West  Across  the 
Path    of   the    Ocean    South    Winds 

BATHING,    BOATING,    FISHING 
DRIVING,    GOLF,   TENNIS 

First-class    Train    Service.      Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  to  all  sections 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  SUMMER  HOMES,  a  book  describing  Hotels  and  Boarding  Howses,  to 

Howard  H.  Smith,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Long  bland  Railnmd  Co^  213  Fifth  Aye.,  New  Tnt 


Visit  the  Green  Hills  of  Vermont 

And  the  Shores  and  Islands  of 

LAKE     CHAMPLAIN 

"...  where  Nature's  heart 
Beats  strong  amid  the  hills." 

^iv"t1?f  •^  RUTLAND  RAILROAD  ^^S^^ 

To  Brandon,  Lake   Dunmore,  Middlebury,  Vergennes,  Burlington,   The   Islands  of  Lake 
Champlain,  Adirondacks,  Thousand  Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Saguenay  River,  etc 
Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  80-page  illustrated  book,  **  Across  the  Islands  and  B^QBV  Io 
J.  H.  JAGOE,  District  Pass.  Agent,  359  Broadway,  New  York 
HIBBARD,  General  Pass.  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt 


The  Outlook 


A    A     F.  Marion  Crawford  in  **  Love  and  Idleness ''      A   A 
"sIF^^F^    says  of  the  hero's  arrival  at  BAR   HARBOR    'W^^W^ 

JB    ''He    was    quite   presentable^     since    the    accom-  JB 
modations     of    modern     railways    have    made    it 
possible  to  come  in  clean  from  a  longish  journey T 

He  must  have  traveled  via 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad 

» it  is  THE  ONLY  RAIL  LINE  TO  BAR  HARBOR 

With  one  through  sleeping  car  train  leaving  New  York  at  8:00  p.m.  daily  except  Saturday, 
arriving  Bar  Harbor  2:00  p.m.  the  next  day  without  change ;  and  three  daily  trains  between 
Boston  and  Bar  Harbor.     The  train  from  New  York  also  reaches 


It 


All  Parts  of  Maine  and  the  White  Mountains 

•    Our  guide  books  describe  all  these  summer  resorts  and  tell  about  board  of  all 
degrees  of  price. 
We  also  have  information  about  fslrms  for  sale,  suitable  for  summer  homes,  pri- 
vate camps,  and  sporting  clubs ;  cottages  for  sale  and  rent. 

Address  F.  E.  BOOTHBY.  Qenenil  Passenger  Agent 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  Portland,  Maine 


/£jsf. 


Reached  by  tlr 


&ejcrfpfwe  pampS/ef' 
^j  feonhmfq^a>Mp/efem^) 

UJid  mi//  Se  mai7ed 
tfpO/i/wrfp/qf2^m  shn^ 


AroMaine 

I  Railroad. 

F  D  R  ft  L  L  f^U  fl  1 1 C  ST  )Ol*S  «  PKT  f  0  A 


i:i|oiios: 

KEW  EMOLAKD 

%jv£Rs  or 
KouinAiKs  or 

T€ZW  EK0IJUOI 

stJisHORX  or 

K EW  £NOUIK(A 
THE  CHARIXS  RIVER^ 

TOxs£ain»soN. 

Will  be  sent  upon  nrctipt  of  6  nnfs 
Jbr  *4di  b9«K 


SoMBfER  TbuKIST 


^f¥ll«eUSf,Or.TPVIf^^  AN  0  RATES  WOTtL  AKD  »OAIfDrli|r  HQVSC  UST, 


^h/ro'/^yj&jiiacAlIs^aj: 


ORED  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  FROM  MTWASMIHGTON  5EHT  ON  RECEIPT  0F6=J!  IH  STAMPS 


The  Most  BeatstiftsI,  Healthful,  and  Picttsfesqtie  Mountain 

Regfion  in  this  Section  of  the  Gnintiy,  and  the  most 

Accessible  to  the  People  of  Greater  New  York,  is  the 

Catskill  Mountains 

There  is  only  one  standard  gaug^  railroad  that  reaches  all  the  high 
altitudes  of  tliis  poptdar  summer  resort*  and  there  is  only  one  through 
car  line  with  luxurious  drawing  room  cars  and  modem  day  coacbei 
.  .  .  without  change  to  all  points  in  the  haunts  of  Rip  Van  Winkle* 

t^»^^"THE  ULSTER  &  DELAWARE  R.  R. 

offers  this  service  to  the  public  with  its  suomier  schedule,  in  effect  June  14,  1903 

3}4  Hours  to  tbe  Heart  of  tbe  Catskills  Without  Ctaans:e  of  Cars 

The  cottage  life,  the  large  hotels,  the  boarding-house,  the  farm-house,  all  located  in  this 
delightful  region,  orovide  a  summer  home  within  the  means  of  all,  in  the  country  where  you  get 
the  Denefit  of  real  mountain  air.     It  is  a  sanitarium  for  everybody  and  a  paradise  for  ctiildren. 

SB/^D  EIGHT  CENTS  POSTAGE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  SUMMER  BOOK.  WITH  MAP 

OP  THE  CATSKILLS  AND  COMPLETE  LIST  OP  HOTELS  AND  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

N.  A.  SIMS,  General  Passenrer  Airent,  Rondont,  N.  T. 


SUMMER  HOMES 


Health  and  Pleasure 

During  the  Hot  Summer  Can  Be  Had 

At  Moderate  Cost  in  tbe  Moantains 

Of  Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and 
Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  on  the 

NEW  YORK,  ONTARIO 
&  WESTERN  RY. 

Physicians  Heartily  Recommend  This  Region 

as  One  of  Great  Natural  Beauty  and 

Absolute  Healthlulness 

2,000  FT.  ABOVE  THE  SEA,  WITH 

Pore  Air,  Pare  Water,  Pure  Milk,  No  Halaria  or  Ma^ 
qnitoesy  and  Within  Three  Hoars'  Ride  from  Htw  Tortc 

Send  8  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned,  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  betew  the  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED 
pOOK,  "SUMMER  HOMES,"  of  200  pages,  it  gives  Dst  of  over  900  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Hoases,  with  tbefar 
location,  rates  of  board,  facilities,  attractions,  etc. 

«iv    iww   voiiiril^^  '65, 167.  425.  1354, 1370  Broadway :  3  Park  Place ;  MZ  4th  Ave. :  245  Coluinhns  Am:  tigEajl 
IN    Bl^inr   Y O II K{|25ih  St. ;  i73  \Vest  l25th  St.;  182  5th  Ave.;  ticket  offices,  FrankUn  and  Wert  42d St 


j= — 

I  AMONQ  1 

I  ♦  NEWYORV 


^ 


AMONQ  THE  MOUNTAINS  ON  THE 
NEW  YORK.dNTARIO  ^WESTERN  « 
RAIUWAY 


IN 


O  O  K  I«  Y  Bl^  4  Court  St. ;  860  Fulton  St. ;  390  Broadway ;  Eagle  Office. 

J.  r    ANDERSON.  General  Passenger  Agent,  56  Beaver  SL,  N< 


'^n 


COOL  but  not  COLD 

70°  in  the  Shade 

This  is  about  the  average 
temperature  of 

ST.  JOHN 

NEW  BRINSWICK 


MICMAC   INDIAN  FAMILY  "AT   HOME"  ON  THE  ST.  JOHN    RIVER 


during  July  and  August. 

Spend  your  Summer  Vacation  in  this  Cool,  Bracing  Climate, 
and  it  will  be  one  you  will  remember  with  keenest  pleasure. 

Short  Ride,  Rail  or  Steamer  from  Boston  and  New  York ;  all 
rail  from  inland  points. 

Bathing,  Boating,  Yachting,  Sport  of  all  kinds.  Hotel  accom- 
modations of  the  best.  For  descriptive  Booklet  and  any  special 
information,  write. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  TOURIST  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


P  R  I  N  C  I 


NORWAYSWEDEH -RUSSIA  fr  DENMARK! 


K  A  M  D  1/  R  & 


A  Mid-Summer  Cruise 

ONTHKOCEAJC  AWAVFROM  TITETIKAT  ISOFFKKED  BY  THE 

HAMBURQ^AMERICAN   LINE 

To  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark 

LEAriNr,    HAMUURG    AUrfUST   13,   1%},   Ut^OS    TIIIMK   PAI  A- 
TJAL    CKLM^ING    ^TEAMEK,    '-PRIN^GSSIN    VICTORIA    LUISE.*' 

Thv  vr«si<|  wnWill  ittlUKI^tiitlA.  lAltHTBl^ll,  flVTMKKntltn    WI^Eir    RT4¥rHIIIILV    NT. 

rsirliKhm  nti,  nwKxnAti^s.  ami  silL.  and  iMii.fce  tiinfl'  *iJi  i*  *iUywv%i  At  t^h  iwrt  to  yTsII  th< 

l^^l^rt  of  Ihtrrf'.t,     A!  51.   PeicnUuT|f  a  wrtk  *tJ|  t^  ««"*»  ^a  llut  th.-*e  denirlniF  to  ^isit 
"■  "~  "~ "   '      ■     "        Ttit  ei  -  '  -     - 


ri'lrrdil  CHa-  .if  M.'^cow  witl  h.iye  time  t-i  il* 


vtg  to 

.«t  nt  ihe  trip  ll  JVi.fn  |Jim  t-rr  Jifiill 

lF<t»,  IfitltiiJInjiJ  tht  Yhit  to  Mi*iHi:r»*,  mat  'j*  cn4ije  fnr  iib>{3kit  f^Of^iuliJIUuDiiJ. 

I  ..T  .|.i,U'*^-.l  .Jpir^nnLfc  tij  inrl  ffTim  NKm  Yr^rk  hy  Ihe  1 1  iiitll>ur|f  -  Amnrlun  Unif'f  TwlQ-^ftw 

t'  *||,tTN.s    rf,ifr|    V\-^rua^t  S,|j«am€f»,  tn    ronuf^rtJun   wfUi  AN>ve  cruiu!,  wf  rrimLju  Tfaimti anrl.- 

>r»rr:]ji!  {flimiiilikTs^  ronLxEn i n «  full  f Ic^crrfiti- itia  ''•f  thi-  a1,n.v?  trfp*  wftt  be  KSl  H^ioa  Ap^k^^oa 

HAMBURQ-AMERrCAN    LINE 

A8-S7  Brn«dway.  New  York;  i229  Wfllnut  Str»t.  PhllAdetphlA-  150 
»ari*Jo1|>li  Strtet.  Chicago;  70  Mate  Street,  Boston;  106  Narlh  UrtJiiil' 
«r«)^,  St,  LoMis;  401  i-nllJornia  5tre«r  San  F-randsC/*;  ittt  liuciiJ 
""  Clj^vetand,  Ohio. 


The  Outlook 


THE  NORTHERN  TOLR 


•    Through  the  most  interesting 
and  historic  region  in  America. 

The  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain 
Au  Sable  Chasm 
Lake  George 
Saratoga  Springs 
Sharon  Springs 


are  a  few  of   the  numerous  cool 
and  healthful  resorts  to  which  the 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Lines 

lead.     The  Shortest,  Quickest,  and  Best  Route  between 

NEW  YORK'MONTREAL 

44  A    Qiifiiflior  P^r^HiCO  ''  ^^  illustrated  book  of  practical  information,  mailed 
/\  OUIIIIIId     ral  CIUI9C9      to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  postage. 

H.  G.  YounOi  2d  Vice-President        J.  W.  Burdick,  Gen.  Pass'r  Agent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
New   '  "   Ticket   Office   and   Bureau   of   Inforination.    21    CortI 


A    Sunvmer    Tour   to 

JAMAICA 

An    Ideal    Vacation 
Voyage  to  an  Island 

Where  the  Sky  is  the  Clearest,  the  Atmosphere  the 
Mildest,  the  Scenery  the  Grandest,  the  Mountains  the 
Most  Verdant,  and  the  Sea  Bathing  the  Most  Delight- 
ful of  Any  Place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Five  Days  at  Se^p  from 
Boston  or  PKiladelphieL 


The  splendid  U.  S.  Mail  and  passenger  steamships  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  make  weekly 
trips  from  Philadelphia  and  semi-weeklv  trips  from  Boston  direct  to  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  offer- 
ing to  vacation  tourists  an  oppjortunityof  visiting  this  island  of  scenic  beauty,  of  thrilling  romance, 
and  of  eventful  history.  Its  sights  and  scenes  are  new,  nov-el.  and  most  enjoyable.  Its  hotels  are 
modern  and  splendidly  kept.  Railroads,  trolley  lines,  and  perfect  macadam  roads  encourage 
travel  and  remove  its  every  discomfort. 

No  one  need  fear  to  go  to  Jamaica  in  the  summer.  Its  climate  is  delightiul  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  average  range  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  is  but  seven  degrees  (87°  in 
summer  and  80^  in  winter).  Out-door  life  is  exceptionably  enjoyable,  and  the  sea  bathing  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Special  reduced  rates  are  quoted  for  summer  travel  (from  June  to  October)  and  there  ar«  also 
reductions  at  the  principal  Jamaican  hotels.    The  reduced  steamer  rates  are  as  follows: 


Fftre,  One  Wa^y, 
"       Round  Trip, 


$35.00 
60.00 


For  Further  Information  and  Illustrated  Booklets  Address 


THE     UNITED 

LonM  WKa^rf.  Boston.  Ma^ss. 


FRUIT    COMPANY. 

No.  S.  No.  WK».tn/i».    |»Kl1..^Al«ka^ 


Your 

Vacation  in 

Colorado 


TOURIST  TICKETS  FOR  HALF  FARE 


Builinofon 
Route 


A  Colorado  trip  this  year  will  cost  very  little.  We  are  going  to  sell 
round  trip  tickets  from  Cnicago  for $^o.  From  St.  Louis  $2K,  Practically 
half  fare.  Eastern  railroad  agents  will  sejl  through  tickets  based  on  these 
rates.  This  will  enable  people  of  moderate  nneana  to  spend  their  holi- 
day in  the  delightful  Colorado  country.  Special  tickets  will  be  sold  July  i 
to  10  for  even  less  than  named  above, 

OUR  HANDBOOK  OF  COLORADO 

which  we  wili  send  if  requestedj  without  charge,  tells  a  II  about  the  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  ranches,  their  prices,  names  and  addresses  of  the  proprietors,  attractions  within  reach, 
rates  for  livery,  the  fishing  and  hunting,  charges  for  gmdes,  etc.  You  can  get  excellent 
accommodations  for  $8  to  ^ to  a  week.  Send  Tor  a  copy.  Do  it  t^fday  and  with  the  book 
1  will  enclose  a  circular  telling  about  the  railroad  ticket  rates  and  our  fast  **one  night  on 
the  road"  trains  between  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  and  Colorado, 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  like  Colorado  for  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  and 
perfection  of  climate— it  is  ideal.  I  have  never  known  anyone  to  return  Irotn  Colorado 
disappointed.    Where  could  you  find  a  more  delightful  place  to  spend  your  vacation  ? 

Don't  forget.  Send  iaday  for  a  copy  of  our  Colorado  handbook.  It  is  well  worth 
looking  over  even  if  you  don  t  make  the  trip. 

3g  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  CHICAGO 


Vacation  trips  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
this  summer  will  be  more  popular  than 
ever.  Many  have  already  arranged 
their  summer  tours  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 


AND 


Union  Pacific  Line 

and  many  more  are  going  to  do  like- 
wise. Low  rates  from  Chicago  to 
Colorado  and  back  will  make  the  trip^ 
an  inexpensive  one. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  complete  information. 


E.  L.  LOMAX. 

tfeBcral  Panenrer  and  Ticket  Arentv 

Vnloti  Pacific  RftUroAd 

Omaha*  Neb. 


F.  A.  MILLER. 

General  Paiienrer  Arentt 
ChlcAgo*  Milwaukee  And  St.  Paul  Railway 
Chicago.  . 


Amongst  the  Waters  of  the  Sky. 


LAKE    LOUISE. 


THE  LAKES  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 


A  trinity  of  magnificent  waterstretches  at  high  altitudes  in  the  Canadian  Rockies — 
Lakes  Louise,  Mirror  and  Agnes  —  with  incomparable  environments  of  lofty  peaks, 
giant  glaciers  and  deep  canyons  on  the  line  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Near  these  waterstretches  in  Cloudland  are  Paradise  Valley  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Ten  Peaks — the  entire  region  being  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  Canadian 
National  Park.  A  handsomely  appointed  chSlet  Hotel  at  Lake  Louise,  Swiss  guides, 
pack  and  saddle  ponies. 

The  Imperial  Limited  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  supplementary  to  the 
regular  daily  transcontinental  expresses,  leave  Montreal  and  Toronto,  every  Sunday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  commencing  June  7th,  1903. 


For  illustrated  pamphlets  and  further  ivformatum  apply  to 


E.  V.  SKINNER, 
H.  McMURTRIE, 
J.  H.  TUOMPSOX, 
W.  W.MERKLi:, 
U.  J.  COLVIN, 
A.J.SHULMAN, 
A.  £.  EDMONDS, 
A.  C.  8UAW, 


9S3  Braadwaj,  New  Yobk. 

629-<Bl  Cheitnut  Street,  I'UILADKLPUU,  Pa. 

120  Ektt  Baldmore  St.,  BALXlXoaK,  MO. 

12S9  FenniTlvatiU  Ave.,  WAfiaiMGrOM ,  1).  C. 

962  Waihington  Street,  Boston,  Mabb. 

233  i&in  Street,  BCWALO,  N.  T. 

f  Port  Street,  We»t,  Drtbott,  Mich. 

22S  South  Clark  Street,  CiiiCAOO,  III. 


C.  £.  £.  USSUEK,    OMMml  PMteuger  Agent,    Montbeal,  P.  (^ 


W.  B.  CHANDt.ER,  119  South  Third  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 
F.  W.  8ALSBURT,  510  Prick  Building,  Pitthiiubo.  Pa. 

W.  8.TUORN,  STOUobertStreet,  ST.  Paul,  MI^N. 

M.  M.  STERN,  827  Mmrket  Street,  San  Fban(  woo,  Cal. 

O,  DUNCAN,  43  Sparka  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

A.  n.  NOTMAN,  A»»t.  Generml  PaMenger  Agent,  Tobonto,  Ont. 
E.  J.  COYLE,  AMt.  Genial  PftMenger  Agent,  Vanoouveb,  B.  C. 
C.  £.  MCPHERSON,    Genera]  PaMenger  Agent,  WINNIPEG,  Man. 


ROBERT  KERR. 


Pasxnger  Tnfic  Manager. 


MONTREAL 


LAKE  McDonald 

"The  Crown  of  the  Continent" 

li>    thf    main    range    of  the    Rocky    Mountains    in     Montana. 
Reached  only  via  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 

■•  !  ..I   f.f.iiitv  of  scenery,  for  1.e.-ihh£ul  stimulus  of  climate,  for  complete 

""■'"*='-. 7 '■'">■  f""iiJ"lwlkrsMd  brain  workers.  I  do  not  know  of 

•'in  tMidiiK  tli.it  will  Kive,  (or  the  same  money,  more  satisfacton'  returns." 

All  rUeal  Spot  for  Camping  Parties 

I  -(  )  VV         •'"'^ '""  information  address 

j^T::ir;;il,  f.  i.  WHtT^v, 

K.'V  I  L::^  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Oreat  Northern  Railway 

"TAG  Way  to  the  West " 


12^  ALL 
no  TRIP 

, / 

LIKE.  THD 


HtnVAKl*  JAMES 

rifaiticiit 

NflKTH  WEST  leave*  Hulblo  .s,i[iiriUv?- 
NORTIS  LAND  Iwves  Buftnb  Wedowdiyn. 


Bxiffalo 

CKicago 

D\il\ith 

The  Northern  Steamship  Company 

will  this  season  cover  all  the  Great  Lakes.  Steam- 
ship  North  West  will  make  weekly  trips  between 
Buffalo  and  Duluth.  Steamship  North  Land 
will  make  weekly  trips  between  Buffalo  and  Chi- 
cago, Ports  of  call:  Cleveland  \  Detroit ;  Macki- 
nac Island,  Mich. ;  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. ;  Frank- 
fort. Mich. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis* ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.  ^  Marquette,  Mich.;  Houghton  and  Han- 
cock, Mich.  The  great  Lake  Superior  health- 
giving  air. 

For  dctail£'d  iiiiorm^tion.  apply  to  ^^^^ 


JOYOUS 

VACATION 
DAYS 


Vacation  tinie  is  bere  again,  Wbefv 
are  you  going  this  summer,  and  how? 
There  arc  many  delightful  places; 
Lake  Chautauqua,  St,  Lawrence  River, 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains,  At- 
lantic  Coast,  Canadian  resorts,  Niag- 
ara  Falls,  South  Shore  of  Lake   Erie 
Country*  including  its  beautiful  Islands ;  lakes  of  the  Naithwcst, 
Yellowstone  country  and  Colorado  places. 

The  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  CEi  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way —  unequalcd  for  completeness  and  comfort  —  m^y  be  used 
with  greatest  advantage  for  reaching  all  of  these  places. 

PrlTtl«ecs— A  number  of  cnioyable  pdvilcffcs  are  accorded  on  tickets 
over  th*  Lske  Short:  atop-over  al  Lake  Chautauqua^  Ni^ora.  Fall^  Lake  Erie 
Ibland^^,  alisQ  option  of  boat  or  rail,  eitbcr  way,  bclwect?  Cleveland  and  BulTa]lo,etc* 

Suinmer  SoolLs^Sent  for  bIx  centsi  In  poBtage  by  underatcnedt  ^'L^kcj 
Shore  Toura,"  "Lake  Chautauqua/"  "Quiet  Summer  Retrcati^^  ''Prlviltgtv  for 
Lake  Shore  Patrons/"  **Book  of  Tfaina/' 

Any  information  for  perfecting  youf  vacation  plans  ffladly  furabhed. 

Boston  EjECUrsioflS  -  Over  the  Lske  Shore*  July  2,  3, 4  *^d  5,  Oood 
until  Scptembtr  1,  Very  low  rate?.  All  rail  way  a  ttell  in  cflnnectioo  with  Lake 
Shore. 

Chautauqua  EjCCUrslOna— Ov<:f  Lake  Shof«Ju)y  3  and  24^  &om  all 
points  west  of  Cleveland,  O.    Good  30  days, 

A.J.  SMITH,  G.  P.  C8fc  T,  A^  Oevcliuid,  a 


MADE  WUH  A  GOERZ  LENS 


THIS  WONDERFUL   PHOTOGRAPH  OF    BROOKLYN  BRmCE 

at  night,  which  recently  appeared  in  The  Outlook  with  other  equally  striking 
photographs  of  New  York  Cuy  at  night,  was  made  with  a  Goerz  lens.  When 
the  picture  was  taken  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  bridge  was  almost  entirely 
obscured  to  the  eye.  Only  a  Goerz  lens  could  produce  such  work  as  this,  and 
magazine  readers  may  feel  sure,  when  they  see  a  group  of  unusually  clear  and 
picturesque  photographs,  that  the  camera  was 
equipped  with  a  Goerz  lens,  which  is  known  all 
over  the  world  as  being  the  product  of  the  must 
expert  knowledge  and  skilled  workmanship* 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  camera  value  is  in  the 
lens.  The  lens  is  like  the  works  of  a  watch. 
You  would  not  buy  a  watch  for  its  case  alone. 
Neither  should  you  buy  a  camera  for  its  box  alone. 
The  box  of  a  camera  has  only  one  object — -to 
exclude  the  light.  So  when  selecting  a  camera 
look  at  the  lens,  for  it  alone  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  vour  success  or  failure  in  photography • 

Any  dealer  will  fit  a  Goerz  lens  to  your  camera 


C  p.  GOERZ,  52  E.  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


A  5  Cetfi  Bait 

will  bring  the  bigtrest  catch  an  angfer,  camper  or  sportsman  can  land — 
Abercrambie  and  Fitch*^  catalogue  O^  160  page^,  cuts  and  prices*  We 
guarantee  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  fisherman *s  outfit  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Camp  outfits  from  the  most  modest  and  practical  to 
the  most  complete  and  luxurious.  Compare  our  prices  on  tents,  clothing, 
cool^ing  outfits,  folding  buclcets,  camp  packs,  cots,  chairs,  food  bags, 
folding  .<;hetve3,  guns,  hoots,  mocca^in^,  sleeping  bags,  pack  saddles, 
stoves,  pneumatic  beds,  cushions,  duffle  bags,  pack  harness,  folding 
bakers,  folding  lanterns,  rolling  tables,  fishing  tackle,  shoes,  covers,  Slc* 

314^316   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


"THROUGH  THE  LINE" 

T^'EN  accustomed  to  danger  always  carry  a  Smith  &  Wesson  Revolver 

because  they  have  absolute  confidence  in  its  accuracy  and  reliability. 

A  Smith  &  Wesson  is  the  surest  preparation  for  infrequent  peril  because 

it  is  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  crisis. 

"Through  the  Line  **  is  a  notable  ipecimen  of  Dan  Smith*!  wondeHul  ait. 
All  Smith  8c  Wesson  j^S^\  ^^  ^*>1^  ^^^  ^  perfect  reproduction  in  colors  of  this  picture — suitable  for  framtngy 
Revolvers  have  this  /S^^jWV  ^^  heavy  plate  paper  14x15,  prepaid  for  loc.  silver.  The  July  numben  of  Pour- 
monogram  trade -mark  |^^m|l\*|  son's,  Munsey*s,  Collier's  (magazine  number),  Cosmopolitan,  Country  Liic  and 
stamped  on  the  frame.  \^^^y  Town  and  Country  will  contain  a  Boer  war  picture  by  G.W.  Peters  entitfed,  ««At 
No  others  are  genuine.     ^iS^^     Bay.*'     Owing  to  an  unprecedented  demand  for  these  picturea^  and  at  the  < 

is  a  limited  one,  early  retjuests  are  advisable. 


25  STOCKBRIDGE  STREET 


SMITH   &   WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Wncmsstmr 


^H 


[ifLES,  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

lank  first  in  popular  f^vor  ^with  the  shooting  pubLicr  because  of  their 
uriiformly  high  quality.  When  yqu  buj  ft  Wlacht&ter  RiA«  <ir  Shot^n,  you 
can  count  on  iti  being  carefully  ntAde,  well  ftfiishcd,  an  accurite  ihooter  and  thoroughly 
reUAbk  in  aetioa  When  you  buy  Winche&ter  ra%kc  o(  animtinitiafl,  you  caJi  rely  or*  its 
betog  properly  LoAd?d,  carefully  gauged  and  in^p^ECtfd^  and,  fit  a  word,  the  kind  that 
^hooti  when  you  want  %%  to  and  where  you  pfiint  your  gun^  Aren't  tfaete  lacts  worth 
considering  vrhen  buying  anything  in  the  gun  or  ainmuniiion  line  ?  Wincheiter  Gitnft 
are  made  in  all  deiirable  calibers,  boreB>  weights  and  styles,  and  ate  plain,  ptrtialiy 
or  elaborately  ornamented,  suiting  every  purpose,  every  pocketbook  sind  every  taste. 
Wlacheater   Ammunition    ja    made    for    all    kinds    of  thootmg   ^jid    all   kinds  of  futt^. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO..    ^EW  Haven,  Conn. 


i«0 


:>!4t^ 


The  Outlook 


Before  dosing:  your  house  for  the  5ummer,  purify  the  waste-pipes, 
sinks,  closets,  and  cellars  with  Piatt's  Chlorides.  Disinfect  the  rooms  you 
move  into :   they  may  contain  the  germs  of  some  disease. 


A  strip  label  covers  the  cork  and  neck 

oi  every  ^a^nuine  bottle  of 

riatt's    Chlorides: 

if  torn  or  absent 

the    coalerits 

arc    not 

g:uaraii- 

iL-ed. 


PlSLtfS 


Quart  bot- 
tles oolywith 

a  >  f  Haw  wrapper. 


The  OdferiesB 
DisinfeGianim 

A  colorless  liquid;  powerful, 
safe,  and  economicaL  Sold 
by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Manufactured  by 
Henry  B.  Piatt,  New  York 


Go  West  to  the  Ocean 


California's 


world. 


summer  climate    is  finest  in 

Cooi  Trip  on  the  Santa  Fe, 

Surf-bathing — ocean    breezes  —  snow-capped    Sierras. 

You  can  buy  a  combination  round-trip  ticket  to  San  Diego  this  summer— including 
railroad  and  Pullman  fare,  meals  en  route,  one  day  at  Grand  Canyon,  and  two 
weeks'  board  and  lodging  at  Coronado  Tent  City— at  a  veiy  low  price. 

Tent  City  is  a  popular  Southern  California  summer  seaside  resort. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

Gen,  Pass.  Office,  Atchison^  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chuag§. 

Santa  Fe  All  the  Way 


ScribnerFictionforSummerReading 


By 

THOMAS 
NELSON 
PAGE 


ItttattaUd 


F. 

HOPKINSON 

SMITH 


The  Best  Selling  Novel  of  the  Season 

GORDON  KEITH 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE  ia  the  Outlook: 

**  A  novel  of  serious  purpose  and  generous  dimensions,  crowded  with  actors 
and  full  of  incident/* 

Chicago  Trtbune: 

**It  takes  no  effort  to  read  it;  it  is  full  of  thrilling  situations  and  bright 
dialogues.    Mr.  Page  is  a  born  story  teller." 

PtUadelpkfa  Press: 

•*  The  book  is  written  with  that  grace  and  delicacy  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Page's  writings."   . 

THE  UNDER  DOG 

The  tales  by  the  author  of  "  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn  "  are  fashioned 
with  a  seriousness  of  purpose  that  lifts  the  book  to  a  high  plane.  Illus- 
trated. $1.50 


By  A.  T.  QUILLBR-COUCH 

THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  HARRY  REVEL 

**  Here  is  not  only  a  careful,  out,  further- 
more, an  effective  and  delightful  literary  per- 
formance. It  reminds  4is  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been."--iV.  K  Sun.  $1 .50 


By  J05BPHINB  DA5KAM 

MIDDLE  AGED 

LOVE  STORIES 

**  Miss  Daskam^s  originality,  cleverness,  and 
wit  are  again  made  evident  in  this  volume  of 
short  stories."--  TA^  Outlook,  %  1 .25 


By  ALICE   DUER  MILLER 


THE  MODERN  OBSTACLE 

***The  Modem  Obstacle '  is,  of  course,  lack  of  money.  We  find  it  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  even  brilliant  story  we  have  met  in  many  a  long  day.  To  the  observer  of  ten- 
dencies and  the  student  of  ethics  it  will  be  a  tragic  because  an  illuminating  book."— iV.  K 
Times  Satutday  Review*  $1.50 


Sth  Edition 
By  CYRU5  TOWNSBND  BRADY 

THE 
SOUTHERNERS 

Illustrated.    $1.50 


ad  Edition 
By  FRANCES  POWBLL 

THE  HOUSE 
ON  THE  HUDSON 

$1.50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  Citizen 

JACOB  A.  RIIS,  the  author  of  "The 
Making  of  an  American  "  and  "  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,"  will  contribute  to 
The  Outlook,  beginning  in  the  autumn,  a 
series  of  articles  on  *' Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  Citizen."  No  writer  understands  better 
than  Mr.  Riis  what  constitutes  the  highest 
and  truest  Americanism,  and  no  writer  has 
had  a  more  intimate  opportunity  of  studying 
these  qualities  in  President  Roosevelt.  No 
books  have  had  a  stronger  influence  in  favor 
of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship  than  Mr. 
Riis's  already  published  volumes,  and  it  is 
because  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  living  ex- 
ponent of  those  qualities  that  Americans 
honor  him.  Mr.  Riis  always  infuses  into 
his  literary  work  personal  enthusiasm  and 
buoyant  energy. 


D ARREL 


OF    THE     BLE88ED     I8LE8 

By     IRVING      B  A  C  H  E  L  L  E  R,    Author    of   "SBBN    HOLDBN** 

HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

*'  I  have  read  of  late  few  more  delightfal  stories  than  '  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.*  Entirely  fresh  in 
conception  and  plot,  it  leads  one  vdth  gentle  bat  absorbing  interest  and  with  skilfully  managed  sur- 
prises and  incidents.  There  is  a  sweetness  and  strength  about  the  whole  book  rarely  found  in  the 
novels  of  the  day,  and  in  its  own  genre  unsurpassed.*' 

NEVALL  DWIGHT  MLLIS 

***  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles*  is  at  once  the  latest  and  the  best  of  Mr.  BacheUer't  stories.  It  is  an 
idyl  of  love  and  the  story  of  a  great  happiness  that  came  through  self-sacrifice  and  expiation.  Mr. 
Bacheller  has  clothed  life's  simplicities  with  enduring  charm  and  beauty,  and  made  honor  and  self- 
sacrifice,  truth  and  love,  seem  the  only  things  that  are  really  worth  while." 

Poe^)ald,$lJSO 

THE 

LIONS  OF  THE  LORD 


A   ROMANOE    OF   THE   OLD   WE8T 

By   HARRY    LEON    WILSON,    Authin'    of    "THE     8PBNDER8/' 


Postpaid.  $1.60 


In  his  romance  of  the  old  West,  "The  Lions  of  the  Lord,"  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  *<The  Spenders"  is 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  present  year,  shows  an  advance  in  strength  and  grasp  both  in  art  and  life. 
It  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  City,  with  all  its  grotesque  comedy,  grim 
tragedy,  and  import  to  American  civilization.  For  the  first  time  in  a  novel  is  the  tragi-comedy  of  the 
Mormon  development  adequately  set  forth. 


THE 


MASTER  OF 
WARLOOK 


^^ GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON 

Author  <?/  "DOROTHY  SOUTH," 
"a  CAROLINA   CAVALIER"     Postpaid,  $1.00 

BRCX)KLYN  TIMES 

"  Like  all  Mr.  Eggleston's  stories,  the  atmosphere 
is  clean  and  wholesome,  the  sentiment  pure.  It 
is  an  eminently  readable  story,  whose  characters 
are  amiable,  gentle  folk/' 


THE 


CAPTAIN 


By  CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS,  Author  of 
"J,    DEVLIN -BOSS"  Postpaid,  $1.80 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER  JOURNAL 

**  Such  a  good  book  is  a  credit  to  American  lit- 
erature. To  have  recognized  General  Grant*s 
true  personality  and  to  have  placed  it  in  such 
fitting  scenes  without  sacrificing  historical  acca* 
racy  is  a  notable  achievement." 


LOTHROP         PUBLISH    ING         COMPANY,        BOSTON 


Character  Sketches  of 

CHAMBERLAIN 

BALFOUR 

HICKS-BEACH 

BRYCE 

are  contained  in  the  new  book  by  Justin  McCarthy 

British  Politial  Portraits 

Price  $1.50  net  (by  mail  $1.64) 
"  Keen  characterizations  of  these  men." — Springfield  Republican. 


*'The  sketches  are  so  full  of  his  own 
genial  individuality  and  personal  reminis- 
cence that  the  volume  is  readable  from 
cover  to  cover;  The  author  speaks,  of 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Liberal 
and  an  Irish  nationalist,  bestowing  the 
highest  praises  upon  the  men  of  his  own 
principles,  yet  saying  all  the  good  he 
conscientiously  can  of  the  conservative 
leaders.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  broad  man, 
and,  allowing  for  his  point  of  view,  every 
portrait  in  his  book  is  just,  not  to  say 
generous.  His  attitude  is  always  closely 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  American 
public" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"  All  the  chapters  are  good,  and  they 
are  full  of  personal  anecdote  and  reminis- 
cence. .  .  .  Drawn  for  us  to  the  life  with 
the  skill  of  a  practical  writer  and  the 
knowledge  gained  by  close  observation  and 
association.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  and 
instructive  book." — Prof.  Harry  Thurs- 
ton Peck  in  the  New  York  American. 

"  Justin  McCarthy  does  more  than  give 
us  a  personal  sketch  of  his  subjects.  Not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  volume  is 
the  illiuninating  side  lights  it  throws  upon 
the  present  political  situation  in  Great 
Britain,  with  brief,  prophetic  glances  into 
the  future." — Newark  Evening  News. 


For  sale  at  bookstores 
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287  Fourth  Avenue 


New  Yoric 


By   the  Author  of   *The   Forest*' 

-  CTEWART  EDWARD  WHITE  HAS  THE  POWER  TO  MAKE 

YOU  FEEL  THE  WOODS  AS  THE  MASTERS  OF  SALT- 

WATER  FTCnON  MAKE  YOy  FEEL  THE  SEA."  BoiiooHenJd. 

Conjuror^S  House   a  Romance  of  the  Free  Forest 

"A  strongly  knit  and  dramatic  tale.    Tbe  flavor  of  romance  and 
the  tipmk  of  the  lonely  north  are  everywhere  fek.**    The  OutlooL 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  S.  CHAPMAN.    $1.25 

The    Blazed   Trail    An  Epic  of  the  Pine  Woods 

"A  deE^itful  cooqxHind  of  passion  and  emotion,  of  effort  and  re- 
sult, it  IS,  in  its  entirety  and  detail,  a  first-rate  novel"     N.  Y.  Sun. 
I3ih  EDmON.     ILLUSTRATED  BY  THOMAS  FOGARTY.     $1.50 

The  Westerners  A  Mining  Stofy  of  the  BUck  Hiiu 

"  Belongs  to  that  smaD  but  brilliant  galaxy  of  novels  which  open 
die  twentieth  century  with  such  promise  for  a  purely  American 
fiction."     Brooklyn  Eagle.  4th  EDITION.    $1.50 

McGure,  PbilHpt  &  Compuiy,  New  York 


REJECTED  OF  MEN 

BY 

HOWARD  PYLE 

This  novel  brings  home  a  realization  of  how  the  Messiah  might  be 
received  were  He  to  come  now.  Mr.  Pyle  has  told  a  modem  story  of  human 
interest,  into  which  he  introduces  Biblical  characters  made  to  speak  and  act  as 
people  do  to-day,  but  who  represent  the  same  principles  as  they  did  1900  years 
ago.  The  story  is  perfectly  natural;  there  is  nothing  forced  or  incongruous 
about  it.  With  a  reverence  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  the  story  tells 
of  His  coming.  His  poverty.  His  betrayal.  The  book  makes  a  notable 
addition  to  that  literature  which  is  best  represented  by  "  Ben  Hur "  and 
"The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man." 

HARPER  6  BROTHERS.Publishcts,NcwYork 


The  Outlook 


t 


IFktn  csi/tHg  0lMMt  Oik  Ur  Air,  Gr^mi 


Save  on  Books 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  \mte 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices* 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  lit^ature  is 
very  complete. 

\  An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sent  for  a  i  0<;ent  stamp. 

R  E.  GRANT 

23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York 


Mendon  tlii*  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount. 


FREE!    FREE! 

THE    NEW    YORK    BANKER 

1     iliirLT  indct^riiijent  tiunin«:  and  jluancial  p;i|>cr.  givitiw:  all  ihtr 

m  all  the  mining  disincts,  and  anvuimnE  litest  ami  ino>i 

uConnAtion  on  the  minim;  and  oil  indusiHc-s,  princiral  corn* 

Ijaicd  and  unlisted  slocks,  dividcnda,    prices,   etc.     Every 

iiuTsiLvr  should  have  it.    We  will  send  jl  tree  lor  three  months  uj;x.m 

req«ir»t     A.  L.  WtSNKK  vS:  t  <>  .  n  Hntadway.  New  York, 


GEORGE   N.   MORANG  St  CO..  Ltd.,  of  To- 
ronto, have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Canada  for  \ 
)  the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Coropany. 


LOANED    FREE 

U-uaiEC  pamphlet*  of  ntrw  and  suitable  Sacred  Soq(^  for  Camp 

^  McelinsT*  and  evanRelistic  s,er\dces. 

Til F  B1GI.OW  &  MAIN  COm  New  York  and  Olilomiro 


The  Deeps  of  Deliverance 

It.  FKFTJERtK  VAN  Eedfn.    Trans.  bv  Margaret  Robinson. 
iA    (BymaiK*IJ5),    iVf/ 11,20. 
*'  A  niasteHy  *iudv  of  a  woman's  nature/'— C/^'e/ifflu/  L^^dtr, 


lOMMON  SENSE 


A    r.l-. 


-a-il 


BE   SAFE  WHEN  YOU  !N> 

Oaly  Take  Secured  Offering 

The  bond  issue  of  a  new  pabtiil  hott  1,  in 

Ination  *25  and  flOO,  is  offfred  for  jubiic  m 

tion,  with  the  advantage  ol  having  intere 

the  entire  principal  secured  by  a  strong  1 

coilatrral  depos.L 

These  bonds  p.irtidpate  In  the  divMJeiul 
should  give  bondholders  an  txtia  incom 
W%  per  annum ;  an  investment  for  the  > 
servative  investor,  the  cautious  rapiul 
and  an  ideal  itivestraent  for  trust  f and 
can  be  held  for  advance  in  pnce  or  fo 
investment, 

EMPIRE   SECliRmES 

CORPORATION 

27  William  St., 

N.  V. 


.Q,   COMPOUNDl 
4^  SEMI-ANNUAL 


A  BANK  ACCOUNTS  A  SI 
PLE  BUT  EFFECTIVE  SYSTi 
OF  KEEPING  BOOKS,  WE  C 
DO  IT  FOB  YOU  BY  M/ 
BOOKLET  D  TELLS  YOU  ABO 
IT.      WRITE  FOR  It. 

SI  WILL  OPEN  AN  ACCOUI 


The 

PRUDENTIAL  TRU 
Company 

r   L    K   V   E  L  A  N  D 

;  ...1       V..rl.lu>      S7».( 


THE     OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


FoxsrtK   Avo.    &.f\d   23d   St. 

Phone  101-1». 
Call,  Write,  or  Phone  for  Catalogiie  O. 


PACKARD 

m         COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL 


45tK 
Year 


The  Packard  School  takes  earnest  boys 
and  girls  and  makes  them  self-reliant 
business  men  and  women.  It  appeals 
to  the  thoughtful  and  the  ambitious. 


Tl\oro\itfK    Preparation    f<nr   Ar^y    Line    of    B\«slnoss 
DAY    AND    EVENING.      ENTER.    AT    ANY    TINE 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


New  York.  IS  West4Jd  Street,  New  York  City. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL 

24th  year  opens  Sept  30tli.  High  datf  private 
f  c!iool  for  boys  from  7  to  20  years  of  age.  Individ- 
ual attention  given  bovs  whose  education  has  been 
irregular.  Large  faculty*  Laboratories.  Gymna- 
tium.    Athletics. 

Principal,  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS,  B.A. 


DEAF  OR  PARTLY  DEAF 

persons  can  be  taufrht  to  follow  conversation  by  the  Warren  Method 
ot  Kxpression  Readingr  (U.S.  Patent  awarded)  by  mail  or  personal 
lessons.    Prospectus  free.    Lillib  E.  Warri^j:,  Pnn. 
WARREN  SCHOUL  OP  ARHCUUTION  AND  EXPRESSION  REAMNQ 

134  K.  a»Ui  8t.,  K«w  Y»rk«     Branches;  BoBton.  Phnadelphia.  ^^aslgngton. 

American   and   Forelffrn  Teachers   Affrency.     Supplies 
Colleres.  Schools,  and  Families  with    Professors.  Teachers, 
'I'utois.  ana  Ciovernesses  resident  or  visitinsr.  American  or  Foreign. 

cteofitii"    MRS.   M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON 

23  Union  Square.  New  York  City.    


New  York.  New  York,  315  Riverside  Drive  and  Annex. 

Riverside  School  for  Girls.  ^XT'°".d«n: 

tagres  for  those  valuing  highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  ex- 
clusive home  privileges  for  their  daughters.  Special :  Music,  Art, 
I^nguaRes.    Travel  classes.    Mrs.  Edith  Leila  Cooper  Hartman. 


Nhw  York  City,  83  East  55th  Street. 

l3ibU  (^cact)er0  <irtaimng$ct)ool 

Incorporated  by  Regents  of  University  of  New  York.  Six 
departments.  Two  Year  Graded  Courses.  Special  one  year  course. 
Address  Dr.  VVILBERT  W.  WHITE.  President. 


KINDERGARTEN    NORMAL    DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL    CULTURE    SCHOOL 

Will  open  October  5.  1903.  in  its  new  building.  Central  Park  West 
and  63d  St.    For  information  address  109  West  54th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

general  and  College  Preparatory  Courses, 
arge  recreation  grounds. 

Riverside  Drive.  85th  and  86th  Sts..  New  York  City. 


Salter  School  of  Music 

offers  refined  home  (upper  West  Side)ai)d  superior  instruction  to  a 
limited  number  ot  resident  pupils.  Daily  Lnsons,  Concert  and 
Opera  attendance,  are  special  features.  Opens  October,  1903.  Pros- 
pectus  on  request. 

Address  (temporary) :  327  Amsterdam  Ave.  (75th  St.).  New  York. 


Mrs.  Gabrielle  Harrison  de  Jarnette's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
In  New  York  City  at  330  West  End  Ave. 

N'FW       VORTC  University  degrees.     Free   Scholar- 

il«!^^  XV-ri^I^  ^.p^    No  instruction  by  mail.   News- 

SCHOOL       OF  paper  and  Magazine  writing.    Send 

Ti^T tdiTt  A  T  Tcm V  ^^^  Catalogue  K. 

JOURNALISM  Ui-ZiS  l^enoo  St..  Braoklyii,  N.  Y.  City 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Nkw  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.   Hazen'8  Suburban  School  for  Girls 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Half  hour  from  New  York.  


The  Veltin  School  for  Girls 

College  l*reparaUon.    Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve  in  each 
class.    >VW->r0<2^  boildinff,  thoroughly  equipped. 

16&-I62  West  74th  Street. 


THE   BARNARD  CLASSES 

Collegre   Preparation   and  Special  Courses  for  Girls.     Address 
Miss  OSBORNE,  430  West  llgth  St..  Momtegsiae  Heighte. 


Nkw  York,  New  York.  733  and  735  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  64th  St. 

Mrs*  Finches  Qasses  and  Boarding  School 

iL- _  i^^l-                     A  school  with  a  college  atmosphere. 
lOr  VJirlS*    Mrs.  James  Whlls  Finch.  A.B..  LL.B.,  PrittdpaL 
Address  until  Sept.  Ist,  Annisquam.  Mass. 


T15  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  *"«5J^itr- 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  famikes. 

Advtses  parents  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mffr. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES 

OIRLS' COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL(Cand«Rosii^ 

Perfect  climate,  beautiful  home,  thorough  school.  Certificate 
admits  to  Smith  College.  Wellesley  College.  Stanford  Univeraiy. 
Reopens  .September  2A.        Princinak  k  Alicb  K.  Par-sojis.  B.A. 


The  Harvard  School  (fMuj) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAI..  A  Classical  and  English  Bovdrng 
School.  GRENYILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M..  Head  Master.  Ret- 
erence.  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frve.  Pres.  Pra  TemMr*,  U.  S.  Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 


f'?^* 


Black  Hall 
School  for  Boys ; 

^STft  YEA« 

Certificate  admits  to  Amh«i^l,  Brown.  \|11llain«,»id 
other  colleffH.  By  a.  sY^tem  of  indjiridii&l  inAlTttCtlOll. 
with  recitation.;  fn  smsiU  class^A,  ca^H  hcff  bn  Chi 
siiecial  cire  and  diiW  be  needs  in  auKljko  tolWin- 
lervM  develo|#d  liV  thm  Worn  wort,  FWKUSd  ttll^ 
sic:^1  l].iim!ri^;  new  fftmiMSJuTiii ;  lAfip  jucMMk  auo. 
runrkiiij?  trnck,  ere    Terms,  $^"*\    ^nd  fftf  t^ffcvltr. 

CHARLES  Q.  BARTLETT,  PHficipttJ 
BImck  Hall,  C«!iii«tt|c9|  ' 


THE     OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

IT  IS  A   BOY'S   SALVATION 

ofttiroes  to  receive  trainingr  in  the  amenities  and  respon^ 
sibiUties  of  home  together  with  those  of  the  school  room. 
Thb  Curtis  School  (for  22  boys)  offers  this  in  a  unique 
desree.  Founded  bjr  the  present  inanasrement  2S  years  ago.  it 
has  grown  into  a  peculiar  life  which  every  boy  under  its  roof 
shares  and  helps  to  maintain.  Well  organized  home  life  is  a 
great  developer  of  character. 

Our  book  may  reveal  many  possibilities  of  school  life  quite 
beyond  your  plans  or  hopes. 

$600.    No  nrw  boy  taken  over  13  years 
of  age.    A  separate  room  for  each  boy. 

FREDERICK  S  CURTIS,  PriadyaL 


The  Fannie  A.  Smith  l^lfl'iSrrSfllSSoL 


One  and  two  year  courses. 


863  U  Payette  St.,  Bridgeport.  Cem. 


U   A  DTTC/^  O  P\   open  to  college  graduates  of  all  de- 
f  f /\|C  1  e\JW\^LJ   n- .rainations  on  equal  terms.    Prac- 
^  ^         tical  training  for  acuve  pastorate. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Courses  in  Missions  and  Religious    oCriVlll^/Vlv  1 
Pedagogy.    Year  opens  Sept.  3o,  19U3.  ^ 


Connecticut— Norwalk. 

MISS  BAIRD'S 
Home  School  for  Girls. 

On  Long  Island  Sound,  43  miles  from 

New  York  City.    An  ideal 

environment  for  study  and 

y^/ /X.Sii^^  recreation.      Broad  culture, 

and  real  training  of  mind,  body 

Rad   manners,      Parents   ap^ 

preciaite   th«  friothcf^ly  mtercat   and 

■  ttentiun    shown    their    daughterly 

the  thoroujih  mcaui  ctsUiire,  and  the 

^'7   gmtii  ill  hejillb  nnd  happen e&s.      It  li  a 

^i^«Aiv  iKihDijMa  ih«  higbcftt  tente.     Inter* 

ibetii^ic,  Academic  and  CDlleg;e  Preparup 

tory  dalles.     Fi^r  ta  ta  lo^i j^  stdd  r  ets 

Milk*  CoK^la.iA  F*  lUtMiit  I'biNCJi-Ab 


IN  G  L  E  S  I  D  E—A  School  for  Girls 

Scluwl  yeaf  h^im  Taotd 


CONNECTICUT 


OXUJOOd 

School 


For    Girls 
Old   Lyme,  Conn. 

College  prtparatDt^'  and  ek'Ctivc 
coutjiiijs.  L  misu^l  adviintiig^/i  in 
Music    itnd    Lani^^Kt^-      dynmii- 

The  *'Ann*ix"  lor  girts  under  four- 
teei]  Is  in  care  of  triiincd  nursa.     For 

^RS.  KICHAttb  SILL  IjKISWOLD.  Priddpa] 


The    Catharine    Aiken 
School  for  Girls 

Stamford,  Conn.    Near  New  York. 

College  preparation  or  academic 
course.  Special  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Modem  Languages, 
History  and  Literature.  Physi- 
cal,   social,    moral    and    mental 

development.        For  new  catalogue  address 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bcechcr  Scovlile  DevM.  A  B.  (WcHcsley). 


Connecticut.  New  Miiford. 

Weantinaug    School  for  Young   Boys 

Opens  Sept.  23d.  Boarding  School  of  hiph  Rjade.  Prepares  for 
secondary  schools.  Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  References. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  Rev.  Frank  Barnard  Drapbr.  Head  Master. 

Hillside.  Norwalk.  Conneotloiii 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls 

Thorough  instruction.  Small  classes.  Certificate  admits  to  seveni 
leading  colleges.  Aim:  personal  development  of  the  individual 
pupil  in  all  that  makes  (or  character  and  scholarship. 

THB    KING    SCHOOL.      Stamford,   Conn. 

CoUeire  or  business  preparation.  Attention  given  to  physical 
culture  and  manual  training.  Specul  care  tor  young  boys.  Relers 
to  Dean  of  Yale  College.  Ten  boa'^tng  pupils.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue^ H.  U.  KING.  Principal. 


f^m^%^^»>%<%»%%%%%%%%»»V»»»»»»»»*%%»»^%»%» 


intvA 


Suffleld 
Academy 


Miss  Buttj 

NORWICH.  CONN.    Till 


A  refined,  hrjiiii-'liko  and  tliordUBbly  equipped  ixjardii^K 
sthuol  for  fifty  lj<>ys.  Ntfvv  chemical  and  ybysical  btior-i 
torita,  cUss  rwoms,  dihinif  hall  and  sWpiivg  rooms. 
EfuAt^  by  s^ti.'am  and  liiijhted  by  cltf<:tTicityK  Hwl  and 
cold  water  on  every  Hfior  and  in  the  b^t  rotimis.  1  hor- 
Dug]i«  pti>parjitk>n  for  all  leading  colleges  ^d  l«^chnkHn.i 
sfhoolsi  Certiti>7fit*?*  (issued.  7ht  year  .^fptember  ^h. 
For  catilugiic,  .aJiUi^'^s 

frtg.  1. 1.  THOMFSOir,  A.  M.p  Soffleld,  GOaa. 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


Birli  hnil  J  cmriiK  women  isjcnh'^l  un  a  !nQi 

fti'^A,  VI  iiiiin  t lie  >i  at icuulI  <.  u  j>j tjil.    JHuirauiiiM Jed, 

cvflr  r(M4:b  of  tlv  iitan;  ami  vonM  islucifctiofuil 

for  wliteli  Wafhiiit^on  u  fiuucd.    f'lii'uKf  of 

timtrnetoti  of  Uw  hiit\nm  ftmM.    Fjalufved  tnlld-  . 

l^n?r<iniiarf ,  C'erftfliC«tc  M.nd  CoLl^e  CtmfV^ 
El(x  utioti.  Tm^s  fSaX^H  >TSiir.  FfrrcmtAlrtf  adteM^ 
,  PmldeDl,  ird  L»d  t  >»!«,,  S.  K«,  ltv.l»l»riM,  D.I 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNKCTicuT.  WalUngrford,  23  Academy  St 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

College  prcparalory  and  s|)eclal  coarses 

Address  Miss  SARA  S,  PHELPS  KELSEY. 


CoNNBcncuT,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls  ,^,",Sr~i- 

le^c  for  women.  Re^lar  and  Special  courses.  Music.  Art,  Lan- 
ruaRes.  F^uticularly  attractive  honne  and  social  life.  For  circular 
of  full  information  address.  A.  H.  Campbell,  A.M..  Ph.D. 

DISTRICT    OF     COLUMBIA 


Chevy  Chase  College  for  Youog  Ladies 

Most  exclusive  resident  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Ten-acre 
park :  hockey,  etc.  Preparatory  and  college  courses.  Special  ad- 
vantaires  in  Modem  Langruaires.  Music,  etc.  Preparation  tor  ioreijm 
travel.  Address  S.  N.  Barker.  Pres't.  Post  Office, Chevy  Chase.  Md. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Gunston 

Send  for  catalogue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason. 


A  school  for  younsr 

ladies  and  giris. 


Dupont  Seminary. 


Resident  and  day  school  for  girls 
and  young  ladies.  Exceptional 
advantages  of  location :  beautiful  building :  new  and  most  artistic 
furnishings : .  cultured  home  life.  Regular  and  special  courses. 
Number  of  pupils  limited.  Expenses  moderate.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress The  Principal,  1760  Q  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSS  ELECTRICAI^  SCHOOI< 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  applied  electricity, 
complete  in  one  year.  Students  taught  the  actual  construction  of 
electrical  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  and  trained  for  good 
positions.    Opens  September  28.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  J).  BLISS.  Pres't,  SUtion  G,  Washington.  D.  C. 


MISS  BRISTOL'S  SCHOOL  J^^f. 

Reopens  October  7.  1903.    If  desired,  young  girls  will  be  cared  for 
during  the  summer.         18^  Mintwood  Place.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRANCE 


Mrs.  E.  L.  VAN    PELT 

4   Square   do    Latour    Maubourg,   Paris.   France 

will  open  a  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  on  October  Ist.  Courses 
specially  arranged  for  young  ladies  wishing  to  complete  their  studies 
m  French,  Music,  and  Art  under  the  best  masters.  French  the 
language  of  the  school.  For  circulars  apply  to  Miss  A.  S.  MORAN, 
ITniversity  of  Virginia,  Charlottesvnlle,  Va.  References  :  President 
James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  College;  Dean  Crane,  Cornell  University. 


TJt^f  17  Two  Houn  Part* 

OlOIS^   rranCC  Vaia  dc  la  Tcrrassc 


YOUNG  liADIES' 

Comfortable  Home.    I^rge  garden, 

by  L  niversitj' professors.    Examinatic... ^ 

erences.     AlLLE.  PIQUOT,  Officer  of  the  Academy,  Directxice. 


SEMINARY 

Careful  education.   .Courses 
xamination.    Pure  French  accent.    Ref- 


ECOLE   DWIGHT,  Paris,  France 

Fi\e  months'  residence  and  study  in  Paris ;  three  months'  travel. 
Directresses :  Miss  Laura  L.  Coleman,  Mile.  Marie  Jeamieret. 

Address  Miss  CoUman  (D wight  School  for  Girls), 
Eaglewood,  New  Jersey. 


ILLINOIS 


Bush  Temple  Conservatory 

North  Clark  St.  and  Chicasro  Ave.  Chicago. 
KENNETH  H.  BRADLEY.  Director. 

F&na|i«  Bloom  tlf^ii 


.    For  further  Ibfe^n&KtiDD  &ddre«f .    i. 


Dr.  C b EMI.  K.  A  Ham. 

Ar}ol['hH<^>nb6okflr. 
O^oorv'*'  CrutMit'ton- 
KnnnMh  >K  hradley. 
H&riD  M.-Sotcr,  rOntorf.) 

AUTlMi 
_        and  LA\C;i  AUE:*. 

Ti^lloa  Itt  411  J«pdrtmi^[its. 
4^4  II  H  MIT, 


'  ffO*.) 


The  Great  Professional  School 


of  Piano*  Voice,  Organ, 

Violin,  Theory 

and  all  orchestral  instruments. 

Unexcelled  facilities  for  study. 

TkHinshawScliool 
ofOpera  and  Drama 

Practical  education  for  all 
branches  of  stage  work.  For 
year  book  of  Free  Advaata^es, 
Terms,  etc.,  apply  to 
Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Mgr., 
Chicago 


Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  7 


Northwestern  University 

School  of  Oratory 

Special  Advantages.  We  occupy  our  own  huikUng.  We 
offer  two  private  lessons  a  week.  We  offer  fourteen  class  les- 
sons a  week.  Scholarships  yiekling  $IS0  yearly,  furnished  to 
needy  and  meritorious  students.  Ten  of  the  ablest  instructors 
in  America  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  SchooL  For  cata- 
logue, addr^ 

R.  L.  CUMNOCK,  A.  M.,  Director,  Bvanstoa.  111. 


The  Yale  Seheel  is  Fcr  Sale 

PRICE  S3,000   CASH. 

A  Private  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Oirls  located  at  108B  ¥ 
ton  Boulevard,  Ohlcaffo.  one  of  the  most  select  residence 
of  the  city.    Special  bnlldlnff :  fine  eonlpme  ' 
Pays  good  yearly  Income.  AddieoBBlram 


:  fine  eonipment:  lanre  gyrnn 


KENILWORTH  HALL 

Boarding  School  for  Oiria  In  KenllwoKh 

a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicaso.    Delight|al  home,  thoroegh ' 

tion.    For  Catalogue  address  . 

Mrs.  MARY  KEVES  BABCOCK, 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


ILLINOIS 


Lake  Forest  f„^.^k 


(Fonneriy  Lake  Forest  Academy) 

Thorough  Instruction  in  all  branches,  fitting  for  college  or  univer> 
•ity.  Equipment  complete.  Physical  training ;  ample  playground ; 
situation  healthful  and  delightful.  The  house  system  under  which 
the  boys  hve  and  the  large  number  of  Masters  assure  indiyidoal 
attention.  Catalogue  on  application.  Address 
JOSEPH  CUKTIS  SLOANE.  Head  Master,  Box  tl.  Lake  Fonst,  IlL 


Lake    Forest    College 

Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  D.D.,  President 

Classical.  EokHsIi,  and  Scientific  Coursen 

Most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  on  high  wooded  bluffs  of 
Lake  Mich.  Semi-rural  surroundings;  healthy;  inexpensive. 
Good  dorxnitories.  Modern  g>mnasium ;  excellent  athletic  fa- 
cilities ;  coeducational.  Address  Secretary,  Colle^  Faculty. 

Box  A,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Morgan  Park  Academy 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAQQ 


Boys 


boys'  physical  and  moral  deve^pment.    For  catalofrue  de- 


Qirton  School  oiris 

Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago.    College 
Preparatory,  General  and  Special  Courses.    Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
and  Physical  Training.    Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Vassar.  Welles- 
ley.    Send  for  illustrated  Year  Book  which  describes  the  School. 
Francis  King  Cookr.  Principal.  Winoetka.  Illinois.    Box  35. 


INDIANA 


XLnbov  IDall 
Scbool  for  (5irl6 

INDIANAPOUS,  IXDIANA. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.  Colleee  Pr«x>arak>ry— Oeneial 
Ctoune.  Special  Courses  In  Muaio,  Art,  VoioeOulturo.  Mi^ 
tlve  French  and  German  Teachers.  Gymnasium.  Bible 
Study  in  all  Departments.  Household  Scienoe.  Send  for 
Year  Book. 

MISS  FBEDOKIA  ALLEN.  Ph.  B..  PanrciPAL. 

OoaHK«L  UirzyaBexTV. 

REV.  J.  OUMMINa  SMITH,  D.  D.,  Daior.  -««x.. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.    A  College  of  Ensrineering.    Mech 
Electrical,    Civil    En^neeringr ; .  Chemical    course.    Archit 


Khanical, 

.     „,     hitecture. 

Extensive  shops.    Modernly  equipped  laboratories  in  every  depart- 
ment.   Expenses  low.    21st  year.    For  catalntrue  address 

C.  L.  MKE8.  Prealdent. 


MARYLAND 


The  Woman's  College 


Many  dl-iinLi  odvme*-^ 

A  wcll-lu'intcdccvi-— 

descrij^Uve  g 


rHKDKRICli.  MIX 


nlJi. 


VctonL 


MARYLAND 


Jacob  Tome 
Institute 

Boarding  School  for  Boys 

Fort  Dcpodt,  Maryknd 

A  wpronrtRrT  Pf  br!»ol  martodl  by  two  fjne- 

t^VL'>   rnilLgn    cIi^j'LIatp,  AtlonMtini    lli«    tumt 

dHjIliiLra  hftTS  iMrn  eiiHMi.Jvit  on  fiTOUuds^ 

biilMi  iiiTH/i-scTTtKr  frir  jsfin^  watered  ml  im^'. 

twct  liuittlrfd  liti  nbuVH  the  HuiMinc'];aiLnria 

And  Lhe  Clupsaptutlia  Bay  ft-rfil^-'TE'^n  imlliv. 
T!i«  Inmitule  pr*>itan?n  for  cn.iu-ai!*  twii- 

Pt(LlA4li4|>1iJAJi,tid  Itnltjcnore.  ^lanoaltniln- 
IfiM,  (jhy*tral  LuUuiiM,  alLii'tla  iport,fr„  BWlu^ 
nil  ns  {>i>oL 
Autiunl  cluiFHtsi    tuition,  $l'''^i    Tw«ni, 

boa  nU  ^'tj-',^  S-ti»j;  no  tMLruiL    FruHi  ttiltiun 
to  ri>iili^[ji«  nf  ^tftrylflinU 
Fur  it  lUBi  ro  [  fi  1  a  r-utHr ,  fltldrvta 


Maryland.  Baltimore.  915.917  N.  Charles  Street. 

Southern  Home  School  for  Girls. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

62Dd  year  October  1st.  1903.     Miss  Duff  and  Miss  Pendlbtc 
Successors  to  Mrs.  Cary  and  Miss  Caky. 


MARYLAND*  Baltimore.  Roland  Park 

The  Baltimore  Country  Scho( 

FOR  GIRLS 

This  school  b  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  in  1 
oounlry,  and  is  20  minutes  by  electric  cars  from  Baltimore.    There 
a  laree  campus  and  well-equipped  buildinrs,  and  the  home  lite 
simple  and  natural.    Prepares  for  the  leading  colleges  and  18 
dorsed  by  prominent  educators.    For  catalogue  apply  to 

ISiS  g2;i'S?J„*^2S'K}H««^<'"'»  School 


EDGEWORTH 


BOARDING  AN 
DAY  5CH00L 

FOR   GIRLS.    Reopens  September  2ith.  1903.    42d  year. 
Mn.  H.  P.  Lefebvre,  MUa  £.  D.  Huntley*  Principal 
122-24  West  Franklin  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Wilford  Home  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admiu  to  Wellesley,  Vassar  and  other  coUegres.^.El 
tive  Courses:  Music.  Art.  Modem  Langruages.  Elocution.  Mam 
Training.    Outdoor  Games.    Only  trained  teachers.    Address 
Mrs.  Waller  R.  Bullock,  Prin.,  1405  Park  Ave..  BalUmore,  A! 


Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Md.   ^r^^'o^Horli: 

Regular  and  Electire  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location  I 
'iurrii3iik*ed,  !>uburbs  of  Ualtimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  completi 
c<|iiinii*d.    Conducled  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


Kee  Mar  College 

For  Young  Ladies 

For  calaju  jut.  <idck«a  Thb  PsasiDEMTt  Uagentown,  li^ 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME   SCHOOL 


FOR 


Backard  Children  and  Yonth 

Bin»  W.  D.  HERRICK,  Ambefstt  Maab 

Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER.  MASS. 


74th  YEAR. 


Oe^|ur»  for  entrmaoa  to  feadiog  Woman's  CoUe^es^  Rego- 
Ixr  i«ndiutui|c  Covrse  tvnbbes  a  Uberal  educatkm,  fitting 
>xHtns  w\>iuea  tor  hves  of  eartiest  purpose  and  itsefalness.  A 
l^ivadin^  ChnstUn  iDihaenc«  locsiers  and  develops  nobility  of 
11  :t-  Jiixi  ctv4racter.  1  he  educatMoal  enviroon^nts  of  Andoirer 
and  adjaoHa  Boston  otter  inbdentad  opportumues  lor  study. 
Fute  kvatK>n.  leoniSs  baskiit  ball,  tk^id-bockxry,  golf,  riding. 
b  xcxr^^Q^  biukiincs  >Kith  all  owden  equtpments^  For  ilhis- 
uaied  cataK)g«e  adir«»  ABBC)  F  ACADEMY. 


Lasell  Seminary 

AITBTRNDAUB,  IIASS. 
A  ^^Hool  of  tbe  tu>t  cla»  tor  yoong  women.  Gives  thorough 
ttJti:>:ntC  ^  »  Uc^al  arts  course  planned  wholly  for  young 
^onvu  avKUt)9C  it>  H'*^*-'*'^)'  ^  Household  Economics.  Boston 
VljixtvfN  Ju  Mus*c  and  .Art.  Annex  department  of  household 
I'i  u  :iv\?  a  vi9CD»icd  ^cw»&.    For  catalogue,  address 

C.  C.  BRAGI>ON.  Principal. 


MitchelFs  Military  Boys'  School 

BIIXERICA.  MASS. 


A  strictly  Se- 
lect Mifitary 
Home  School. 
Eighteen  miles 
from  Boston 
and  SIX  miles 
from  Lowell. 
Fits  for  bxisi- 
ness,  technical 
schools.  and 
any  colleire. 
Special  care 
and  training  to 
youne  boys  7  to 
10.  Limited  to 
50  boys.  ^ 
pa;  year.  Ex- 
cellent miutary 


T  iiiivw.  No  day  pupils  received.  No  examination  for  entrance  re- 
v^  iv-vl.  OvAyn<inmte—g-off€icAarac(er.  All  teachers  instructors  of 
^  \' s  iteoce  and  graduates  of  college.  Receives  boys  from  7  to  16  in- 
.  s)\«.  Manual  training  department  thorouKhly  egaipped.  Send 
Kw  illustrated  booklet.  M.  C.  MfTCHELU  PropV. 


. 


Miss  Weeks  &  Miss  Lougec's 

SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

2S2  MARLBOROUGH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  aolect  school  for  a  limited  number  of  carefully  chosen 
^y  and  resident  pupils^  Instruction  thorough.  Courses 
elective.  Preparation  for  college  when  desired.  Unusu- 
ally strong  faculty  in  the  languages.  French,  German, 
Spanish,  English  and  Latin. 

Pupils  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  pleasant,  congenial 
ll^oioe,  with  suitable  opportunities  of  availing  themselves 
gl  the  advantages  in  music,  art,  lectures,  theatres  and 
jedal  recreations  afforded  by  a  dty  residence.  Opens 
>Xtober  If*      "      ''  '''^ogue,  address  the   Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUQGLES 

(WSIiliBSI^BY  '86> 
C^ontralto  Soloiat  and  Teacher 

Will. take  several  young  lai^es  into  her  Aubumdale  home,  for  instmc- 
tion  m  the  art  of  ftmging.  Other  studies  arranged  for  when  desired. 
Access  to  the  musical  opportunities  of  Boston.  Aubumdale  is  ten 
miles  from  lk)6ton  and  hve  miles  from  Weilesley  Col  We  Address 
MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLE6. 105  HancockST Aub^iale.  b£S^ 


SCHOOL  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MAS5. 


mSTRUCTOI^ 

B.  L.  Pratt   -    .    Modeling 
Department  of  Design 

CUmtm  Walkcrrmncter 
E  W.  Emtnm  •  Anatomy 
A.  L  CrMi  -  •  Perspective 

28tk  Yctf 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Paige    Foreign  Schofaaw 
ship  for  Men  and  Women. 

Helen  Hamblen  Scholar- 
ship. 

Ten  Free  Scholarships. 

Prizes  in  money  awarded 
in  each  department 

For  circulars  and  terns 
address  the  Manager 

Bmlly  Danforth  Wnrcro— 


E.merson  College 

of  Oratory 

Ckarica  W'twlej  CinmAii,  Pi  ttiMmi^ 

^  7 be  Ljj^iEMt  fectioo)!  of   tir&iciri'.  lUeaOimem 

nelit^  ID  iIh'  »|ii(l(^nt  a  knowleilu?  of  hJiSD^ii 

iit«'  ttunkrf  t;r  an  lulerriirFtejr.  JV  tn^utf- 
'ful  new  boltdinG,  hufnkntfr  wmk^ql 
lir»«!tw««a  m.Tif  ^ngltt  to  ir»rli  (.tmiary  , 
FbfslHriftl  nUlTO*,  KfatftoTlr.  UltnUiar*, 
MQ*ti!<,  Pedagogy,  for  **i*l(«uft  uid 
■11  InFomiAtton  &i'ply  to; 
nK>ftT   I^.tWREMCE  StUTHWlCK,  IN*-* 


Miss  Annie  CooUdsfe  Rnsf  s  Froebel-Sdiool 
Kindenfarten  Normal  Qasses  ?JSaS5^  "5^ 

"  post-ff  radnatc 

courses.    Mu*ic  on  kindcrsrarten  pnodDles.     X2th  v«ir.    CataloKuc. 
Address  MISS  RUST.  811  Beaooa  Street,  Boston.  Maea. 


M  ASS  A  CHUSRTTS— Boston,  324  Commonweilth  Avcnne.  ^..^  _ 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL.  FOR  OOajS 

Preparatory  course  fite  for  the  best  colleges.     GcMnl  oqonK 
o£Fers   highest  advantages  in  History.  Literature^Modern  ^Laa- 
Art  Study.  Musk.  22d  year  borins  Oct.  7.  m.  TheMlna 


guasres, 
Gilman 


MaHHAchasetts,  Boston,  97  Hantlnston  ATenne 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

(Estoblished  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  He 


Massachusetts,  Boston.  Room  29.  Pierce  Bldg..  Copky  Sq. 

School  of  English  Speech  and  Expression 

Oraduatirwr.  Normal.  Artistic  or  Professional  coorscs. 
EnRlish.  Physical  Culture  Class.and  pnvate  work  indi 


course. 


.  ■.jo.va.  '.^«...«..'..  ^..».>  - . - in  each 

For  circular  address  Miss  Makis  Wars  LAtTCHTON,  Piin. 


inn  Hfliiir*!  for  JJiir»r«.-  V  i^rsded  coursjt  ^^ 

f.i  The-  -:i,,rt- rs  .4  -t,  Margaret,     For  r*.imcijljir!  .u  ii>  tti . 


,vM. K ^  -  s| SI  KR  CAR OLi  ? 


Children**  Hq^a^juL.  IWi  n 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

riiriilirid^et  Mrti^A,  For  BoF">  7<:*>l  y^t, 
l\;i^^t*,  limited  lo  1?  Puptls  mntinw^tiily  lyaae 
f  irh  denArtniffnf  £xe<i,itloniil  TmtMmmB 
TTiirvunl.    iUiiatratcd  catabi^ue. 


■» 

■^ 


THE     OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BRADFORD 
AOADBMir 


XteiLMiimA.  Knott,  A.  M.,Prln.  lOOU  jmt.  CoUe«e  me. 
paimtory  and  general  connes.  Two  years'  course  for  blgh  scfiool 
sradOAtM.   Mntlc,  Art   8&  acres.   One  boor  from  Boston.    Cata- 


C 


t  of  Tiews,  address   Bn4f«rd  Amdtmj^  Bndfcf^  I 


93W  GOiiiMi  School 
for  Girlf  Abo  Called 

Resident  papiis,  $i^m.      qhe  Cambiidge 

ABTHTOgUJiAI,  A.M.,  DIr— tor,  C«»fcri<f, 


-1 

Sdiool     J 

mam.  J 


T 


HE    I<BB    SCHOOI* 

9  Channlnff  St.,  Cambrtdsre.  Mass. 

Miss  M.  L.  KELLY.  Principal. 


Williston  '"- 

Seminary 

EASTHAMPTUS,    MASS, 

An    eTHiio*&d    Si-uiL-my    fr.r     LihjVb-.       a    biff f I, 

»i.iitdird  af   (-jjuiprTi-c-nt   jinS    itwinjctJOTj    t« 

maiiitjiiret],     l/er[ii.iiiiL'iii  lo^lructar!!  af>e 

i:nj'i.ili:»\ed  in  v,<eU  deli  i  it;  d  deiujliiieut». 

Aniipite  corps  o!  leaclters  tierTniLiafiuli 

ft.,  J>(Hfpti  II.  *?■»]! T,  l.ltxtl..  Frin'T. 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in 
every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and 
helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  permits 
liberal  terms,  ;^25  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PSISCE,  Utt.  B.,  Prindpftl,  Frankllii,  Mim. 


Prospect  Hill 

for 
Girls 

most  beau- 

-     jfNewEng- 

land  at  the  junction  of  direct  routes 
fh>m  Chicago  to  Boston  and  from  New  York  to  the 
White  Mountains.  The  IndlTlduiU  attention  given  to 
each  pupil  has  for  Us  aim  the  highest  mental  and 
physics  1  development  of  every  girl  In  the  school. 
Graduate,  elective  and  college  preparatory  courfiee 
provided.  Bztenslve  grounds.  Oolf,  tennis,  and 
basket  ball.  Well  equipped  gymnasium.  16th  year. 
Dlustrated  circular  on  request. 

Mtn^  OAnoT-TTfie  R  Cr^mc,  M.  A.,  Prlnc1p»V 
«^lLia:XF|fJLD,  MAftiACHCSETT^ 


WINDSOR     HALL    SCHOOL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROGE/iS  HALL 
SCHOOL  oiHas 


Healthfully  located. 
Park.     Beautiful    groi 
-  If.T-ei 


Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill 

_.jund»    devoted    to    out- 

»r  sports.  Golf.  Tennis.  Basket  Ball.  Field 
ockey.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wells,  and  Mt.  Holyokc.  tach 
pupil  a  subject  of  personal  care,  influence, 
and  instruction.  For  catalogue  address 
Mrt.  e.  P.  UNDERHILL,  M.A..  Priadyal. 
Lrowell,  Maas. 


Massachusktts,  Merrimac. 

Whittier  Home  School  gte':jSS^°'»c*:i! 

tured  home,  exceptional  individual  instruction  to  limit^  number  of 
girls.  Music,  Art.  Gymnastum.  Golf.  Tennis.  Catalogue  on  appli- 
cation. A.  B.  and  W.  C.  Kussbi.l,  PrindpaJs. 


WAI^NVT    filll^I^    SCHOOL 

NATICK,  MASS.  A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Cata- 
logue sent  on  application. 

Mlaa  CONANT  and  BUss  BI6KI.OW.  Principals 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL  tor  GIRLS 

^NEWTON,  MASS.  6  miles  from  Boston. 

Collie  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Send  for  illus.  catalogue. 
GE(mGE  F.  JEWETT.  A.B.  (Harvard).  Principal. 


^  WHEATON  SEMINARY  for  Young.  Womer^  ^ 
Norton.  Mass.  (Healthfully  locat^witliin  30  miles  of  B^ton.) 
69th  year  begins  Sept.  .16.  1903.  Endowed  college  preparatory,  with 
advanced  courses  for  high  school  graduates  and  others.  Art  and 
music.  Experienced  teachers.  Native  French  and  German.  New 
bnck  gymnasium,  with  resident  instructor :  tennis,  basket-ball,  field- 
hockey,  golf.  Steam  and  electricity.  Catalogue  and  views  on  appli- 
cation to  the  President.  Rev.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  A.M..  D.D. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estate  l,dOO  feet  above  sea  lerd, 
girls  are  given  an  outdoor  life,  a  college  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  cbosea 
faculty.     For  catalogue  address. 

Mlas  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Prliicl|wl. 

Plttsfieid,  Massachusetts. 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  MacDuffie's 

College  preparatory 
and  finishing  school  for  glrl5 

Springfield^  Mass. 


cMoW^rd  Seminary 

■  ■  ^    4  For  Oirls  and  Youns  Ladles.  Ir 

Aoademic,  College  Preparatory  and  8pe- 
oUl  Gonrsea.  Efiolent  corps  of  teaohere. 
Development  of  the  individual  pupil 
is  promoted  by  homelike  atmoephere  of 
the  tohool  life.  Large  endowments 
make  low  terms  possible:  $aB0toS40QL 
Jllas  SARAH  E.  LArcnTON ,  PrlWyaV 
West  Biids«watcr,  Mass. 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock 

RiDCE 

Hall 


A  Sichool    for   Ba>£) 

If  re  it  w:hr».il  torm  the  text  ot  m 
l^mpiilel     th*t     h4s     been     WTitlcn 

I  hivujtn  It  miy  not  iuducftce  a  ieicQ- 
ii<m  in  tiv«f  ot  ihU  scbocil.  ii  will  be 
rratl  Tuith  imcroi  b>  all  w^ho  Eire 
imprcMeiJ  *Hh  the  equitimeTii  and 
ii":tJh>^  that  jre  essentnl  (m  a  ihor- 
otishly  iiuwicm  rrvjLTaralsyrv  -w :h<.NjL 

1  his  riimphlet^  which  hj5  hceti 
ptTiTa,rcd  with  care  *nd  ilJitJjstrased  wiiji 
miniMnu*nt»>totfraphicr<prwiuciionA, 
dt*cntK*  bcith  by  word  and  tikture  the 
Atlvanusres,  natural  he^utv.  and  his- 
tMncim«-e*t  i.)J  ihe  sM:h«K>rs  surrouiid- 

»R»  G*  IL  WOITE,  PrlnHimt 


.x'^^^aj^ea^; 


T 


MASSACHUSETTS 

he:  alle:n 

SCHOOL  V 


'WAbaN    SCHOOI.  waban.^ 

A  «upcrior  preparatory  school  for  boys. 
.^.^^^^^  J.  H.  PiLLSBURY.  A.M..  Principal. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEM Y  .,th  t.., 

llll***  ^'^••P««tfence  of  parents  cenccrning  the  education  of  their 
zZ^  and  girls.  Bndowment  places  onr  nnasnal  equipment  within 
"•  '••^  •'  persons  of  moderate  meaas. 

»ev.  WM.  R.  NBWHALL.  Piinclpal.  Wilbraham,  Maia. 

MISS      KIMBALL'S      SCHOOL 

For   QirU  Woodtaad  Ave.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

VS1119.    18th  year.    Prepares  for  any  college.    General 

special  advanta/j^e^  in  Music  and  Elocution.    Gymnasium. 

excursions.    Permanent  home  and 


M.r;  <  j^P*<^*'  advantaires  m  ft 
Out^Moor  sports.  peUghthil  « 
org  for  motherless  girls. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  ^"^^^^^o^C  ?iS 

lor  college,  university,  or  for  business  life.  Fine  buildings.  Labora- 
tories. Manual  Traming  Shops.  Gymnasium.  Athletics.  70th 
yetr  begins  Sept.  8.  D.  W.  Abhrcrombih.  LL.D..  Principal. 


MICHIGAN 


HOMOEOPATHIC    MEDICAL    COLLEGE 

of  the  University  of  NioKlgan 

Men  and  women  admitted  on  equal  terms.    Fees  and  cost  of  living 
rerylow.    For  announcement  ana  particulars  address 
R.  S.  COPELAND.  M.D..  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 


Study  Law 

Oor  WA7  of  teaching  law  by  mall  haa  pra- 
parfd  oar  stndenta  Tor  practice  In  every 
§tate.  for  suooeaa  In  boaineaa  and  public  life. 
I'be  original  acbooi.  eatabltobed  13  yean. 
Write  for  catalogue 

Syngii  ciirn»MMiNi«  School  of  Lif ; 


AT 
HOME 


West  Newton,  Mast. 

KECORD  ooonu  for  something :  In  10  years  between 
foor  and  five  tbooaand  ttodenU  bave  been  inatmctod 
here,  coming  from  every  state  and  territory  in  tbe 
I    U.S.  and  do  foreign  ooontriea. 

KQUIPMBNT  ooonts:  The  new  achool  booae  ap- 
proaehea  the  perfectUm  of  opportonity.  It  coniaina 
laboratory  for  adencea,  workshop  for  manual  tain- 
Ingi  library,  mapa  and  Ulaatrative  material,  pteooa 
and  a  two  mannal  pipe  organ,  gymiuMinm  of  lane 
area,  and  a  white  tUe  »  foot  swtmmlag-tank.  ttmt 
STJKS  ^'  **"*  hrrealatible.  The  envtroamcnt  la 
beaatifnL  OpportonltleaforaUsportaareabondant. 

TF^*?f*E?  **°"* '  The  teaching  force  the  past  ymr 
Incliuled  three  Doctors  of  PhiloJibphy.  ThendoS 
renUar  teachers  to  pnpUa  was  one  to  five;  beiidea 
this  there  were  9  special  teachers.  These  fkcia  akkoe 
give  atremendona  advantage  over  the  avetmge  pablie 
ffPi^^to  school.  And  the  teachers  knotThVir  to 
teach.   TheyfltforanycoUegeoracienUflcsehooL 

•PIHIT  oonnta :  This  is  a  happy  school.  The  atmoa> 
phoe  of  cultaPo  elevatea  the  homea,  mntoal  respect 
In  the  school  room  removes  friction,  kimitw.—  twm»  <« 
not  weakneaaantlcipateadlaclpUner  """""^  ""^  * 

Thia  8«J|««1  la  Wortk  lavcatlnitlaa;  Slat  ve» 
b^ljna  Sept.  l«.  iws.  BojilSF^TS  reSUT^ 
aeparate  homea.   Send  f or  Ulnatiated  dxcolar  to 


ALBERT  EDWARD  BAI]:.ET,  B«id 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 

University 

School 

A  Preparatery  u4  Muail  Tntaigg  SckMl  fcr  Btfi 

Boarding  Department  thoroughly  equipped.  The 
highest  standard  of  scholarship  &  maintained,  no  gradn- 
ate  having  failed  in  college  entrance  examinations.  A 
tine  athletic  held,  modem  lomnauum,  and  a  large 
swimming  pool,  encourage  wholesome  athletics.  Cei%- 
hcate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  For  calendar.  addie« 
ijecretary,  D.  U.  S.,  28  Elmwood  A  v.,  Detroit,  ifichigML 
PRBDBRICK  L.  BUSS,  Prfndpel. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNAIR.  President. 
A  ^tate  institution  located  in  and  making  use  uf  an  active  oniiBC 
district.    For  Year  Book,  giving  list  of  graduates  and  their  ocean- 
tions  apply  to  President  or  Secretary.  Houghton.  MkhvaaT 


MINNESOTA 


YOUR  BOY'S  EDUCATION  ^l^i;^^ 

with  other  advantages.    No  school  haa  the  iuvigwatiBrSmiieot 


GRAHAM   HALL  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLj* 

2<i  I  tMA  A.  RumLfi  i    MlMiyi 

Cakkib  F.  BAHTLarr  $  "WWINl 


J 
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MINNESOTA 


SAINT  MARY'S  HALL 

Sfftoblished  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866 
RT.  RET.  C  8.  BDSALL,  D.D.,  I^IfD.,  Rector 
MISS  CAROLINS  WRIGHT  ££1.1.8,  Principal 

A  beautiful,  home-like  school  for  ffirls  in  the  healthful  climate  of 
MinnesoU.  Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Fine  gymna- 
sium and  tennis  grounds.  Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  and  other 
colleges.  More  applicants  last  year  than  could  be  accommodated. 
£arly  application  necessary.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
5T.  MARY'S  HALL,  FARIBAULT.  MINNESOTA 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


nr 


TILTON 
15EMINARY 

I  TILTON,  NCWHAMPSHIPt 


1  If  I 


offers  to  young  m*ii 
and  women  a  sym- 
nietTicat  edu cation  pre* 
paralory  to  college,  busi- 
r\c^3  or  life,  Untisual  ad- 
vantages in  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Special 
Courses.  Fdeal  location,  superior  builflings, 
eRickntteacTimsjfofce:  Very  mode  raterates, 
bee  a  u  se  of  endo  w  m  p  n  t .     S^nd  for  eafaiagut. 

GEORGE  U  PI,I«T»Tfl^.  K.  M..  I'r1itrtn«l. 


Nbw  Hampshirb— West  Lebanon,  on  the  Connectictit  River* 
(four  miles  from  Dartmouth  College). 

Rockland  Milhary  Acad^ny  | 

New  Hami>shire  Military  Academy ) 

We  have  often  been  told  that  the 
moral  tone  of  our  school  is  very  high. 
That  Is  because  we  place  the  devel- 
opment of  personality  and  character 
above  drill,  athletics,  and  even  scholar- 
ship. Our  fchool  is  strong  along  all 
hnes  and  our  rates  are  moderate.  50th 
year.  Formtrly  kncwn  as  TtUUn 
Seminary.  Our  five  books  free. 
E.  E.  &  6.  C.  FRENCH.  Pnndpals. 


NEW   JERSEY 


Kingsley   School 

For  Young  Boys^.  Military  to  a  degree  th^t 

•'MS  beneficial.     Gymnasium, 

yutduor  spon?i.  hefihhful  clifiiate.     22  miles  from 

Hew  York.    Terms  :^5S0.     Fnr  cataloinie  address 

X  L  QUWaea.  n^mm^t,  ii>ei  Ftlt&.  New  Jerttr 


NEW   JERSEY 


BLAIR  FRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

JiiSin  I  iiiair  F'ciundaii«n.  Frcfares  I*jr  any  Aineripu) 
cnllrKc  NeiA-  blilidbg».  CyrnDadiuin  and  swimrnlibg 
po<'L      Hc^Jihlul  loOLtion.     L^mptis  It)  Acres,     Oberali 

JUUN  r,  SHAKrK,  A,M*,  D.D^  Pi-lnclpal 


ATTENTION 


to  the  trainiinij!:  of  ifit  boy 
inaurcs  a  vneorous  and 
hcalthv  nunhnod,     At 

BORDENTOWN 
MIUTARY 
INSTITUTE 

Wnf  ^tdvf:  t.-.  f.fir<g  finl  fhr  1-**T  that  I*  \i\  «  T»f<y.  t^•^  <.u\\\ 
(.ute  Xu,  ti^tn,  Ihr  hAMt%  m(  fl^M  llijh|[,  ami  Iw  eJt<  him  a. 
phj^Kal  mniJ  va*Tkl  ciiulprnrtnf  tt«*t  w1tl  fit  tifm    tm  ii\t 

UiiicorMre. 


New  Jeraej,  Brldseton  z>i  •/  ^  /^r  • 

IVY  HALL  SCHOOL  for  Girls  ""fZJ^dt'^lT 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Kasket-Ball.  Tennis. 
Miss  Sarah  Bbdbll  Macdonald,  A.B.  )  p_:-^--i. 
Miss  Janb  Corwin  Finn.  A.B.  )  Pnnapals. 


rpHE  VAIL-D£AN£  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Prep- 
X  ar^tion  for  college  by  a  corps  o(  teachers  representing  the 
leading  institutions.  Endorsed  by  President  of  Vaauuir  and  Dean 
of  Barnard.  Attractive  home  and  social  life.  limited  number  of 
pupils  Insures  individual  care.  Advantages  of  New  York.  For 
catalogue  address     Laura  A.  Vail.  Principal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 


let:<*  j>repar;itory  ait*!  Hriishini;  M!urtil5«, 
with  spccifil  ativmitiigcs  fur  p*ist-gra'lii' 
itc  work, 

(  UTcr^  the  cotigcnbl   .i1  tuft" ph ere  of   a 
r».'fiiif.l   Kofijc  lor  tk  limited  iiumbt-r   of    e^ 
n'>jtlt.'irjt  piijuib.  [| 

For  itluiiTated  ycat  bri«^k,  itt4rc«!i 
Mis*  B.  S.  C«eiOMTON.     \       „.t*.in.*u 

Englewood,  Newjerscv-  ^^\  v 


New  Jersey  Mitttary  Academy 

FREEHOLD.   N.   J.     Experienced   teachers:   well  equipped 
buildings ;  pleasant  grounds.    Modem  improvements :  new  manual- 
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NEW    JERSEY 


Nbw  Jbrsby. 

Peddle  Institute. 


Hixhtstown. 

A  hish-grade  college 
preparatory  school 
tor  both  sexes.  Abo 
prepares  for  Law  and  Medical  Schools.  Classical,  Scientific,  and 
EnifUsh  courses.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  A 
separate  business  course,  with  stenofiraphy  and  typewriting.  Mag- 
nificent buildings,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  gymnasium, 
athletic  field,  and  cinder  track.  36th  year  opens  S^tember  16tb, 
Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  W.  9 WETLAND,  A.B..  Principal. 

Centenary  CoUcflate  Institute  Hackettjtown. 

A  hii^-gr^  Christian  school,  well  established  and  generously 
ipported.  The  advantages  offered  are  excellent ;  the  rates  are 
loderate.    New  and  superb  buildings.     Health  conditions  ideal. 


supi 

moderate. 
A  careful  insi 
dress  Rev, 


...-  superb  buildings.     Health  conditions  ideal. 
>n  and  comparison  is  solicited.    Fur  catalogue  ad 
A.  NOBLE.  President.  ^^ 


MOJVTCLAI'R 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  aim  at  Montclair  is  to  make  the  6esi  of  the  boy's  life  not  only 
while  a  student  here  but  through  his  higher  college  or  business 
life— to  train  character  as  well  as  mind.  Special  attention  to  his 
physical  welfare.  Gymnasium.  Outdoor  Athletics.  U.  S.  Army 
oiTicer  detailed.  For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
JOHN  0.  MicVICAR.  A  M.  WiMm  PL.  MoMdiir,  N.  J. 


^K^  J  ERSE  Y-Moniclair. 

Uovcrsxdc  Boarding:  and  Day  School  JRh^ 

Fourteen  miles  from  New  York. 
College  Preparation— Advanced  Courses. 
*^rly  Apphcation  Necessary.    Send  for  booklet. 

MISS  E.  TIMLOW. 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  "^^^  Brun.wick. 

Founded  1784  Year, begins  Sept.  22.  Y*A.  Definite  training  for 
the  ministry.  B.D.  and  P.G.  courses.  Special  fadlities  for  mission 
f*"jy  «na  ^^'k.  Library.  47,000  volumes.  Gymnasium.  Dormi- 
tory,   upen  to  all  denominations.    Catalogue  on  application. 

W.  H.  S.  DEMAREin'.  Secretary. 


New  Jbrsby,  Pompton. 
p  A  lUf  T  TOO  ^"  '^^^  home  school  for  girls.  11th  year. 
*  '^^-^AA-'l.Vi^V-r  Beauuful  country  location  near  New  York 
C]ity.  General  and  elective  courses.  Exceptional  advantages  in 
English,  Music,  and  Art.  All  outdoor  sports.  Fur  illustrated 
cauiogue  address  Mrs.  H.  C.  DbMillb,  Principal. 


PRINCETON 

PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 

To  develop  all  the  natural  powers  and  latent  possibilities  is  the 
nuM  meaning  and  purpose  of  education.  Too  rigid  a  routine 
„  dwarfing,  instead  of  stimulating.  This  school— for  boys  older 
thAU  fourteen— prepares  for  college  in  the  most  thorough  and 
airrct  manner;  no  time  lost  in  unrequired  studies.  Buildings 
a(ii>dem ;  resident  pupils  have  separate  rooms.  Ten  acres  :  ample 
pity  grounds;    instmcUon  in    athletics.    Illustrated   year-book. 

J.   B.   FINE,     HEADMASTER 
PRINCETON,     NEW     JERSEY 


NEW    JERSEY 


KKMT   PI.ACB    SCHOOL,   for  Girls 


14        ,      ^i»?,^AkAH   U.Kif^M  \X   PALL.  j4i*SSr 
HimiiiiJD  W  .  Mfibie,  LL.I*..  I'nv    hoard  ol  1  ru»icca. 


SUMMIT  ACADEMV,  Sojiiinit,N.J. 

ynU    lLiJV>..     \    limitiKl   nyt3i^>er  o\  itsidt-ni  puptk  rrc^vedi  tea 
Ihy  FrmLifialii  tAmily.     Hcnue  cnmlort*  ^isd  reCintmcDis jlrtTSLJ! 


The  Newark  Seminary  far  Girls 

I-ittt^cn   nnniiic*    irrnji    SVi*    Vjjrk       Auncifvc,  elecartt 


(  crtstiiJiue  rtdmit*  to  VSe]U*ley.  Ml,  Htil'wjk«^  Viikar,  and  Cor^cil 
\  rench  the  bij^^^e  ol  iht  nhfK^L     For  Cat>I<i«itc  a^drtaa 
A.NjiA  FffASCtLs  Wmitmokm,  Prinidpal^  Newark^  N.  J. 

NEW    YORK 


THE  DOOLITTLE  SCHOOL 

Fqt  Childreffi  of  Recard&d  M«nt&l  Devolopment 


*V i'.rlyih  iuCteisful  in  cniarrinji  phT^fCaJ  ^nd  rnental  no^ftMS 

of  delect  I  vtA.    t.^listhenics»  mi^itiLry  drill,  sJuyd  ;  luual  vH^ioi 


studies  and  mtjsic,  ^Ticcordinir  t^j  tapacity     Comforiabk  _ 


School  for  Girls 


Mr^.  .TANK  \\\K\\\  I1V1"E 
M\--^y\  \\\S  Jt.  KYIIK 


1'niHd]«iji&. 


\*. 


yi\y^,\\sv.  liHKwsTrii  jnr>tti 

Hpf^'inl  Willi  rv'jnilftF  "—nrH-s.    Piri«imtlrflj  fi^r  rotlon  ttid 
HiriiEwfiij  EmT. 4     <T[rl«  mil  J  1*^  ■  Kir*rori#^l  t«  S<f*^  Tofli 
W!L«JuiL|riori  liunn^  \\v^  vncatloiA 


nod  ^ 


Rye  Seminary 


K J*,  Ne?w  Ynrk. 
Mra.  S,  J.  LIFE,    lire  ktittes  STO 
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NEW   YORK 


Miss  Knox^s  School 

FOR  QIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

In  new  and  beautiful  building:s.  Ideal  loca- 
tion— 450  feet  above  the  Hudson,  with  river 
views — 50  minutes  from  New  York.  Cele- 
brated products  of  Briarcliff  farms  used  ex- 
clusively. Water  from  artesian  wells.  College 
preparatory  and  special  courses.  Faculty  of 
specialists.  Tennis  and  squash  courts,  golf 
Imks,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Rooms  with  or 
without  private  baths.    Present  address 

mss  MART  AUCE  KNOX,  Pelliam  Manor,  N.T. 


Granger  Place  School  for  Giris 


CanandalffUA,  N«w  York 
I«ea(1inff  Colleges  for  Women  admit  without  further 
examioauon  rnidiuit»  of  the  CuUere  Preparatory  course, 
and  a  comprehensive  GeneraJ  course  with  diploma  is  offered 
where  coUe|e  preparation  is  not  desired.  Three  instructors 
in  Music  otter  exceptional  advantagres  in  Voice,  Piano  and 
Violin. 

The  Distlniriiislilnff  Featare  of  the  school  is  the  use 
of  modem  methods  in  study  and  management,  with  the  aim 
of  traininc  tlie  j>upila  to  think  for  themselves  in  study  and 
conduct.    The  limited  number  (25)  tosretlier  with  the  ; 


roent  of  rooms  and  Reneral  atmosphere  of  tlie  house  make 
possible  the  advantages  of  both  school  and  home.  Terms 
$700.    The  illustrated  circular  will  interest  you. 

SAMUEL  COLE  FAIRLEY.  PHncipal 


Miss  Alice  Graham  Worden's   School 

For  OlrlB.  In  every  sense  a  Uue  home  school.  Limited  number 
means  individual  and  thorough  instruction.  Academic  and  College 
Preoaratory  Couraes.  Music.  ^Lanfuages.  Watchful  care  over 
health  and  comfort.    Delightful  locauon.    Catalogue  on  request. 

ComwaU,  N.  Y. 


Nbw  York.  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

An  endowed  sdiool  for  girls,  eighteen  miles  from  New  York.    City 
""      new  buildings.    References  required. 
Miss  Annib  S.  Gibson,  Principal. 


and  country  advances.    Fine  new  buildings,  ^eferenca 


MISS  BENNEH'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  QIRLS 

TRTIN0T0N-0N-HUD80N.  N.  T.   40min.  from  N.  Y. 
Faculty  of  thirteen  specialists.   Thirteenth  year  begins  October.  1908. 


FRIENDS'   ACADEMY 

LOCUST  TAI«I.ET.  L.  I. 

Thorough  education  and  guarded  moral  trail  ing.  Expenses  low 
by  teason  of  endowment.  Best  surroundings.  Co-educational,  ror 
catalogue,  address  F.  E.  IflLLlTB,  BMreteiy,  OIra  C«««,  M.  T. 


New  York.    Mount  Vernon.    25  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City. 


jate  School 


The  Lockwood 

for  Girls.  Beautiful  suburban  home  wifh  all  the  advantages 
the  Metropolis.  Thorough  instruction  in  musk,  languages,  and  a 
Certificate  received  at  Vassar.  Wellesley,  and  other  colleges. 


art. 


New  York.  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar.  Wellesley.    Smith.     Gymnasiiini. 
Ont-of»door  sports.    37th  year. 


The  property  for  many  yeare  occupied  by  Prof.  Siglar  as 

Si(^i^s  rreparatoi7  School  for  Boys  „SW  I^  K^ 

are  admirably  located  in  NewbDri|ph-on-Hudson, 
-" —  extensive  view  of  river  and  mountain 


campus  for  fresh  air  and  games.    Apply  to 
SHIPP  &  OSBORN,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


NEW   YORK 


Nyack 

Military 

Academy 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON,  N.Y. 
29  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A  Select  Military 
Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Address 
The  Superintendent 


CAmP    FOR    BOYS 

July  1st  to  September  1st. 
Send  for  Speaal  Circular. 


<*Stone  Upon  Stone'* 

isooft  only  tke  trsnaUtton  of  Us  Mune, 

botdMoribesthethoroagh,! 

TStiTS  building  of  charseter 
edaoatlon  glvsn  lo    ..^ 

"^"TlieOssiiiiiig 

School  lor  Qlri8[«lR;1a*'] 

BpsdAl  sttentlon  civcn  U  tb«  aoanlrMMnt  of 
grace,  dlgnltr  sod  refiiMiiient  of  Mftritig  aod 

er.  Pi«p«res  fcr  eollcse.  Certlflcaw  Mlnuu  to 

ItsJfnc  tirfVffgT-     AIM  aoadeiaio  ooarat  with  adTaDoed 

jtfMS  la  Art  snd  Maale.    Pnllr  oqalppsd  gymnasium. 

j«ar.  Tear  book  with  vlcwaef  the  whool  oo  applioatioa. 

C  C.  PDIUB,  PrlBelpsI,  OMWM-M-tt^MadoM,  B.T. 


Nbw  York,  Oasininff-oD-Hudsoa. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

Founded  as  the  war  of  1812  closed,  still  maintains  its  honest  and  honor- 
able record  of  nearly  a  century.  For  its  year  book,  which  you  wiU 
like,  address  Charlbs  Frederick  Brusib,  Principal. 


PeekekUl  mUltary  Academy 

PeeksklU-on-Hm1son.  N.  Y.  70th  year.  Prepares  for  College. 
Government  Academies,  and  business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  deUiled. 
Gymnasram.    AthleUcs.    For  caulogue  address  The  Prtnoliwls. 


S 


iTENOGRAPHYe^HS 


keeylngt 

Ates  of  oomptote  ocnmnercUI  course.   So  ra- 
cstkm.   Catalsno  rr«e. 
CCOAINESTboz   790  PoaghkMMie.  N.T., 
or  119  West  i»th  Straet.  New  YoS.  K.  T. 


New  York,  Poosrhkeepsie. 
Rivervieix/  AcaA^mv  Military  training  rives  the  self- 
l^IVCrviCW  ACaOCmy  control  and  aleitness  that  make 
the  accompluhed  man.    Classical.  Scientific,  and  Business  Courses. 
U.  S.  Army  Officer.    (Ah  year.    For  catalogue  address 

J.  B.  BISH£E.  A.M..  iMndpal. 


LYNDON  HALL,  Poughkeepsie*  N.Y. 

VaMftr  Preparfttion  m,  specialty 

SAMUEL  WELLS  BUCK.  A.M..  Prmdpal 


PUTNAM     HALL    SCHOOL      Vassar  Prewrition 

Ig^i^fce^lSyelg^  }  pouohkeepsiCnTy. 


Miss  C.  E  NASOirS  SDBOIBAK  SCBOOL  for  dirb 


H 


THE     CASTLC 

Tarrjtown  -  on  -  Hodson, 

M.  T.  An  ideal  school.  Ad- 
vantasesof  N.Y.  Oty.  Allde- 
ptrtments.  Special  courses  in 
Art.  Music,  Literature.  Lan- 
gmires.  etc  For  Ulostrated  dr- 
Oolar  Y.  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LL.M. 


New  York.  Trof.  /wit 

Emma  Willard  School.     vSSSS'aSLinS^) 

College  preparatory  and  feneral  .couises..  Certificate  admiu  to 
leading  coUows..  Schools  ofMusic  and  Art.^  Fireproof  stone 
buildings.    Golf .  basket-bdU  tennis,  hockey.    9(M 


cUl.  tennis,  hockey.    90th  ywr.  . 

Miss  Anna  Lsach.  A.M..  Prinapal. 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


OHIO 


Ohio  Military  Insdtate  ^S&H: 

Ueal  adbaol  aad  booae.     improv^ement  in  health  and  vig^r 
speoaUr  Burked.    lUnstxated  catakigue. 

Ber.  Jolui  Hm^  £ly.  AJK^  R«8«at. 


The  Bartholomew-Clilton  School   J^^l^ 

An  MUJvU**  ha— c  (kpartBEKat  for  a  hmited  iwmhcr  oi  resideat« 
papta..  Itts  ior  tlK  hot  coikses^  Special  ad\-antaxes  in  Mosic, 
An,  and  Lamcttac^^  ^  t^-  HAKTiiOLA>usw.  Ph.D^  Recent. 
M  vs  t,  A.  Ki.YrA.M-,  Ptiadiai.  Mxss  M.  K.  Smith,  AssodaU 
l^iacxfiaL  ET^Bsvood.  CliitoD.  Onanoati. 


OVCIX3CATU  0«>ix  Lcaox  Pboe.  Aroadak^ 

TheH.  Thane  MiQer  School  for  Gids 

Ho»c  «»d  UtT  SdhML  Ummtd  m  Munbcss.  Ptqialwy  and 
a^aaced  cviorscs^  Spcdal  advaaxwes  ia  Lannares.  Literatsnu 
H>toniand  An.    Prrpanbos  K>r  Foreica  travel.    Address 

Mrt^lLauiA  F.Smitm  Mivlxk.ot  Miss  K.  Loctss  Pjuikt,  A^. 

0«Kx  Oerelind.  N2>  Prospect  StKCC 

Miss  Mittlebergers  Home 

and  Day  School 

KENYON  MILITARY   ACADEMY 

Kv  «7<acv-«Crfcd  K^ckw-^  «^  ■BssTTkicsed  carinxiMeBC.  Surty  acresf 
»-^  c~.>-:*cs<  Cv>^:  -.Tks  M»d  cv>aip<Jcte  crrwashtm  ^  Prepares  for  all 
c--  >-rrs  a-fti  ^v-haxal  j^-^Kvisv  Fjex-.)N<  t«o  rcais*  ba^ess  courae. 
Si  ^  >vxr  C«  N.  WTAXT.  Bcsvmt,  Oaanbier,  Ohio. 


CLENDALE  COLLEGE  50TH  YEAR 

A    HaHE    SCHOOL   FOR    YOUNO    WOMEN 

>  ^*'.MT  5.>vVv-rrwia.    Mnl^T kxMcd.   A  lui|»P7.  henlthr 
^«s«M<  ihc'lM^Al.    v\- <<«  p«eA2r»tcicT  aod  collegiate  cpurees.    Very 
A  .  >«i  »x  trr?«.    KaU  Wna  C<jr>o*  S«>t«nber  23.    Address 
*  iS  R.  T^DE  VORE.  Glendale.  Ohio. 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE 

HCXRT  CHrRCHILI.  KING,  President 

\  r*\'<TTs>.*>^  Oirwtian  Collejre.  thoroughly  equipped  with  librai 


71at  Tear  begins 
September  23,  1908 


-u3*ssj»i»»a»"^e&»  »^  fymnasu.  Seventeen  buUdings. 
.-x^-ts:  The  Cv>iJ«se,  the  Acaclesny.  the  TheoljKical  Semi 
Sf  v\^«tf<r>-atorT  ot  MusK.  Also  courses  in  Drawingr  and 
•c  i--i  a  !var  y«u»'  Normal  Course  m  Physical  Training:  for 
h.w^r^-^^Hir  instructors,  1.475  students  this  year.  For  full 
i:-x^a  jivxiT«!S  the  Secretary. 

tr^^KOE  M.  JONES.  Box  F  22.  Oberlm,  Ohio. 


vV»v\  l>beriin. 

Kindergarten  Training 

-Lectures  from  Professors  of  Oberlin  College— 


;»»stroctv^n- 


in  and  Musical  advantas[es— Charges   moderate.     10th  yeiv 
vx^     ^  Sept.  2-Vl.  W13.    For  cataloirue  address 
-s^lviTAKY  Obkrun  KiNDBRGARTBN  AssocxATiON.  Drawer  H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PcwsvLVAMA,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 


!U.\  year.    Formerly  Mrs.   Sutton's  and    Miss    Roney's  Home 
■     *'"ew   healthful  location.    "    '  --    • 

Caulogrue  on  request. 


_^i»cat 


Sew   healthful  location.    College   preparatory.    Modem 
'      '  Fall  term  b^ns  Sept.  3U. 


Pennsylvania.  Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  giTls 

Fj^atlf t1 1749.    Address  J.  Max  Hakk,  P.P.,  Principal. 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  o^Sfe 

Prepanitorj  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
mgfn  Vawr.  Pa.  .Within  12  years  166  pupils  have  entered  Bryn 
^1^  CoUcffe  from  this  school.    Diploma  given  in  General  and  Col- 
*^   "pteianitory  Courses.     Fine  fireproof  stone  building:.    25  acres 
rttitul  KEOun?'-„  Fs^.circular  acfdress  thr  Secretary. 
Tft.OKENCE  BALDWIN,  Ph.B.,  Principal 
giyg  L*  BROWNKLL.  A.M.,  Atmociate  Principal 


pi2<xsYLVANiA.  Chambersburp. 

,^  Chambersburg  Academy  SSwe^'^bJ" 

SioaH  school  family  permits  individual  care  in  mental,  moral. 

.i^sical  training.    Ideal  location.    Outdoor  sports.    Modente 

'■      D.  Edgar  Ricb.  M.A.,  Gbo.  H.  Eckels.  M.A.  Principals. 


P  E  N  N  S  ¥  L  V  A  N  1  A 
MISS  WRIQHT*S  SCHOOL  »»«vn,mj 

PTuhunff  by  Ihe  mriueticc  eierief!  ihrough  the  pioiimiti  tl  &^ 
M^-rr  Lolktfc.  tVep^ratojy  to  ail  colltgc*  lor  »on,cti  Hw^ 
btftisljmg  anii  Fr«pmtory  coiiTwss  em  brace  ih«>rDu«h  in*in*rtiHft  m 

tai  care  and  infitrurtion.  1  pais.  Laskei  ball  iHiung  ConwWte 
}|^  mo;>|mni  courst.  *<  or  circuLir  addf^s  iJlit  M,  H  rieKt  J*ri  B*i- 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wl««Alikkf>n   Hi^lichtfi 

CbeAlnut  UilU  Pik* 

A  boardiaiE  scbo<;iI  Tor  bvij-s.    Sr»  minuiea 

from  Broad  Mi-ettStalJoa.  PhiUddphii. 

Jamej.  L,  pATTEKSfiN.  Head  Maatw, 


GEORGE    SCHOOL. 

I  tsdtf  baikv«ne&l  ol  Friends. 

MoilcTQ  cquiceaeiit.    Xe«  builiiiiici, 
Orev  JEO  acm  ot  rtrjutid^. 
JBMJ^M  S.  Wautpx,  Ph.  I*.,  Pim.,  GtowEt  SchooV  BlKfc»  Co^ 


Pev.v,hvlvama.  G^^ToantflTiTi,  PhiU4elphia, 

Walnut  Lane  School  1""*  w«"*»*«y  PTeparat^wy, 

put  Giria,  fligt,«t  attain^ 
ratnti  in  schoUrship.  AEtracti^ne  hotoe  and  iodal  life.  GnU  cok 
nU,  basket-ball  M«.  Trttor-c^R*  B.  RiniAJtn^,  PHnd^. 


Haverford 
Grammar  School 

A  f  olK'*  l^p»j*torf  s^tool  for  Koy*^  Xme  miXa 
froiii  IjliUsdrlptii^  SUfTOttiidinKi  tM-*«tLfiil,  bta.Ub^ 
rtU.  reBfinL  A  Ikai^Una  School  ^mHS'ivMiMiiig  tho  bivt 
InMuonw  uf  ■  home.  Xaml^FiTs  liimk'd  to  M«ifT.  tfa« 
tw^  iDdtTtdnal  dtr^flpni^nt,  Eqmpnieitt  eotDt>l<4« 
and  tboruEitiblr  modciiL.  K^w  K(?c«i(«uo&  IUUl  Atbr 
h  Lir  Sh^,  Kiwuninliw  Pocl  mnd  GymnuimfC  lt» 
^'mi  1  LiAF^  fttnonj^  tbe  idvmal  of  &il  th^  ImOkm  n^UflinL. 
IL%  |in.iiEii,ni?ji<'e  tn  m\l  bianr'lH*  of  atliletlt^i  (^  to  tit 
f«lJI'Hr(^  Rfttiiml  fftKuitM  fof  wit-dOQi  fiporit,  and  to 
tlip  i^>li(  y  <?f  ;imTidlnK  r«rcv«Tvb(vy tlv  UKMlU^nniiEh 
pl(jBi4'Til  trainLn4f  andcf  vteif  saiMTniicrti.  A  sr^^ral 
tEiUA  iikLnrL^t  tty  m^  tjie  ^t-iiat  anf  fut  Fuiiuit  atrr 
Ldw  tiTTTK*.  I'lit  merU*  the  i^ivifiil  liT?«etiiKatiQa  or 
tlu.E3t:htfrd  iteimit*.  %V*m-k*  *rT  flll«J  fr^>in  fhe 
\ym  iini£  J  jjiit«    1 1  iiuirmtfd  ^.'nrL'uLftX  on  hi»^1  w-n£ion« 


EATES 

SCHOOL  ""5r*»- 

TRAmi?«ti  THAT  CiCEATES  IKiUS 

Careful  parents  prefer  for 
their  boys  selected  compaiH 
ions,  and  teacherg  who  studf^ 
their  pupils,  the  better  to 
help  them  learn.  To  be  bos^r 
and  happy  h  the  life  of  eveij 
Yeatesboy*  7%&  Ttidd  Mmm9mi 
A  ri  Sysictfi  ctiitkkUes  artgma^i^ 


OOONTZ    S(HO*VL    FOR   \'01  NG    LAntRH 

Iwcutv  n^nutp*   Irom   PhUadelphLd.  t^n  hu.ivr<   fn>m   S'r*  V*<itf%^ 
"Mr    lav  (."o'^k'a  fine  jTroperty.     l*orcirtMl*n  Artdfc^wh 
Mi^s  ^vi.vtA  J.  Eastman,  Ptifficipifti,  4ii^nnu  JMJmi  f*  tlL  JW 


THE     OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Franklin    and   Marsliall 
Academy 


Near  cheap  and 
cifferent  colli 


Liancnster,  Pa. 

_  Beautiful  scenei 

. __)undant   markets.    Prepared    175   boys  for 

es  in  the  last  six  years.    Thorough  training.    Can  ' 


Located  in  the  **  garden  spot  "of  the  Sute. 
1  abund 

oUeges  1_ /— ! , „ „.     

supervision.    No  smoking.    Furnished  rooms  with  steam  heat  ai 


electric  light.    (Jood  boarding.     Free  text  t>ooks.    Useol  library, 
gymnasium,  athletic  field,  etc.    Terms  $i2S  per  year. 

TUAIIDKUS  G.  HELM,  A.M., »  «,,_   .„^,. 


P^nHsyivanta—Ovfrbrook. 

MISS  SAYWAREKS  SCHOOL 

lor  girls,  m  charming,  healthful  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Delightful 
home,  modern  building  recently  enlarged,  college  preparatory  and 
special  courses,  musical  department,  out'door  sports.  Develops 
ciiaracter.  mind,  and  body. Miss  S.  J.  Savward.  Prin. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Oak  Lane. 

Marshall  Seminary  ^,Z^^^,„^  M„,ic  d.p„^ 

ments.  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Ideal  location. 
Comfortable  and  cultured  home  life.  For  particulars  and  illustrated 
circulars,  address  Miss  E.  S.  Mar.shall. 


Miss  Gordon's  School  for  Girls 

4112  Spraoe  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 


For  Women. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Founded  in  Wtf).  Complete  college  course  leading  to  degree  of 
A.B.  Also  Preparatory  Department  with  certificate  that  admiu 
to  leading  colleges.  A  faculty  drawn  from  the  great  institutions 
of  the  counti-y.  Great  opportunities  in  Music  and  Art.  Enjoys 
advantages  of  city  location,  while  spacious  grounds  give  it  the 
privacy  of  the  country.    For  catalogue  address 

THE   PRESIDENT. 


SWARTHMORE  PREPWWTORY  SCHOOL 

A  Co-edttca- 
tional  FricDds' 
SchooL  Separ- 
alc  CutlAgei  for 
boy  a  nQd  girls. 

We  know  of 
DO«i:hcM:i1  beUc-r 
equipped  by  l<^' 
cMlOiR  or  othpr- 
wit*,  where  r>o  ninny  advnniagts  or*?  ofTer^rd  at  ?n  mo<J«i-site 
4  Cq^tr  The  home  life  i%  a  special  (future,  Wc  niiT!  %o 
dtifclup  character  AU^i  cntoiirftge  alhlttic«  a*  useful  ad- 
judf:!!  tu  accursitf  hnbiti  of  study.  i6  of  ]ast  year'i  ^imdi- 
tiate^  were  enrolled  jM  tfjUrge^ 

farcntv  an:  tifL|uJr4twl  In  visk  ti*  to  %f:ff  fhc  ftuilentt  at  wcwk  »iirt 
M  piny.     S*w  pu|;>Ti^  ^ti^uSrl  HM^lttet  enrl^ — vacAnci«^  ItmilcNl, 

CdMA'f  lu-i  sent  <m  rr^mnL     ArtbvS.  T«mllu«&>  PHBdfal, 


Washington 

and 

Jefferson 
1787  Academy   ipos 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys 


Washington,  Pa. 


Under 
Coltokte. 


inagemeut  as  Waaliington  and  Jefffl 

rrepares  for  tliat  or  any  other  coUege  or  techi 

■titiool.    Faciuiy  of  experienced  instructors.    N  ew  fire-  proof 


Donnitory.    Finest gymnasiam  in  Pennsylvania.    Theloca- 

f  adapte  i  for  a  iKjy's  sohool,  tlie  coniin  unity 

free  from  objhectionable  influences,  and  the 


PENNSYLVANIA 


my- 


-■4ki^ 


Kiskiminetas 
Spnnff  School 

FOR  BOYS 

The  Bitpof  thiA  W'Tioo)  niiA  eho^fn  fur  Hs  uiiuBual 
B^IvulH^^:!^  ft;f  Uifi  tnihiU\--4  of  tM1^^  tt,  A  UAt yrml  riark 
of  it  iAcri'ji  gives  ihn  rrffoihim  of  ouiitour  life  na  ftt-sr 
to  a  ticy's  ficAf^  arvrl  mi  benellclul  In  pliyaic^il  iirjd 
[UQiituI  fli'Vf'topiiKMiit.  Tlie  5?bipg I 'Hal tn  {A.  thorough 
pnixarntiuri  Uif  arty  collfffi^,  K-chtilenl  school  Of  for 
bu^kinfss,  and  Lheifl*?'VtlupiU'('nLDf'  nmnly^ufftful  lufn, 
6tmnil  rfittt**  hrlfiff  $tftat7it  (fr*(i  trarhfr  Amio  rfma 
p^r*t>ti(i?  contort  insurif^^  n  mtafur^  uf  wurcfMMt^nfff 
p--,ttittir  tn  i n<t f T'irf UB Mm fruri Uj ri,  E very  pro \  I M n 1 1 
for  oiitrtoiir  anrl  Indocir  nt  fi  letlm,  CatalrMine  Hi%i*fn,T*?' 
flCTlptloa of  Acbools c^iulpmAiriit &nd  onlque IcicbViim. 


A,  W.  WILSON,  Ir,,  Pb.D, 
K*  WILLIS  f  AiK.  Ph.D.* 


,  )  Friit£ip4li 

/       P.O.  11 Q] 


ox  SfyQ 


Pennsylvania.  Washinidon. 

Washington  Seminary. 

A    Boardinff   and    Day   School    for    Girls.     67th    year    begins 
Sept.  16.  1903.    For  caUlomie  address  Miss  Mary  MacDonald 
and  Miss  Christiana  C.  Thompson.  Principals. 


ARMITAGE    SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 

WAYNE.  PA. 

Main  line  P.  R.  R..  near  Philadelphu.  Tuition  $550.  Health- 
ful location,  pure  water,  extensive  grounds,  thorough  instruction. 
College  Preparatory  and  Finishing  Courses. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  For  iUustrnted  year 
hook  address  The  Secretary. 


ST. 

WAYNE, 


LUKE'S    SCHOOL 

PA.   (14   MIlea  from   PhUndelphla) 


Forty  years  successful  in  preparing  boys  for  college  or  for  bust- 
less.    Careful /«df/fi</j^tf/ instruction.     Buildi" 


30  acres  for  all  spotts 
CHARLE.S 


lings  all  new  last  year. 

(  yirnasium.  with  swimminR'  pool. 
HENRY  STROUT.  A.M.,  Headmaater. 


THE  DARUNGTON  SEMINARY  R^TTn-yilanti 

A  high-grade  school  for  Young  Women.  Conyenienl  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Wasliington.  Courses  :  Collegiate.  Cor  seryatory. 
Special.  Location  ideal.  #210  per  year.  Superior  opportunities  at 
moderate  cost.  Summer  school  of  Art,  June  22to  Augm  t  1.  Send 
tor  catalogue.  F.  P.  B\  h.  Fres. 


Th^  R^prh^Q  A  Home  School  for  Mentally  Retarded  and  Nerv- 
I UC  DCCCUC5  ^„,  Children.  Twelve  mile*  east  of  Harrisburg. 
Pa.  For  particulars  address  Mi.^  F'.dith  E.  ShakfrK;  Pnnapal. 
or  E.  E.  B.  Shafrrr.  M.D.,  West  Hanover,  Dauphin  Co..  Pa. 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 


THE     OUTLOOK     B:DUCATI0NAL     DEPARTMENT 


The  New 
Qymnasiiim  at 


Friends  School 

FROVIDLNCL,  IL  L 

A  flnvnw  baUdiuiE  n-itb  coi£iiii1^'«  moderti  «Qu1iuii«it  nrtmr 

,  mlinE  pool,  rannin^  track  mud  Ic»olEer«.    To  h^  nintifby  ttoVfl  and 

'    |E*iii  fit  d  1  tf^  n? n  t  iterl  «jda,    A  nothtf r  ru  a  rfc  i  n  i  he  procn^t  fif  thla 

.     ichoijl  thnt  tias  l.e*ii  £Krain>»ij  for  momlhan  a  hufidnrj  y«<ua 

Tlie  aplrit.  biiif<evcrboen  to  nddl  to  et^uLiimi^iit  unci  luiMnDdEc  Uwi 

wljicii  tvcuid  t*Dd  towmni  ilie  mentfil,  phyikal  uiU  rooiml 

ETOwiliof  ill  puplli 

Cotidyctcd  oa  «  'ffl»lj  iLmsifed  pIad  of  ccneducstloo. 

FtimbLht*  a.  SKiiiud^  Lborciugli  i>duoailoti.  (Litlng  tor  liriiliii— 

»Dd  for  <?o;iec*  entmnce*    A  qtiaJnt  tralldJnf  cAl&ed  '"TliB 

Tbrve  Oik^  Btbdio"  Iji  s^t  apKri  for  ctfta^  In  drBW||ic» 

IwititinK;  find  vi^]id  Cfirvlngn    i*<p^ftj  cMiiuFve*  to  miiak*  wt4 

?.*    mrt   0|>«iit<>«lldf«oiiitnfitkoF]fl.    LllwJrKJi!ndfiwmc>DijiiiiialL« 


lovv  turtiotiu  M«4iTB  buitdln^,  lifAt«d  hv  fu-mm.    Ulf?^  aii4 
lijvutL'u  I  ffinoade  fbr  onbl  £>or  ftprjitfi.    For  ataJ  ofue  midt  n^ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


n^i<i.t  lilt    III  »^r^ ^-* ^"   "" 


0 


T  F  N  N  r  5  S  E  E 


SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

V  ^-^     ^-^  .' ->«Hi  N«.ic.»*rr  aod  Autumn ; 


N  VSHX  U.I.E  a>LLEOE  LAW  5CH00L 


P  V..U.  ai 
>«deiicc  I 


•«-T«»>«cieiicc  mctbo'l  the  same  as  in 
t.v^-«»tA^  «dik«ss  the  SECRETARY. 


VIRGINIA 


.•«Tr*'>-..ie. 

I         Letters.   SdenGe.   Law, 
*•       Medicine,  Enfnneenne. 
tw«   K«th   for   malaria,    while   tau  enough 
-    ...^    S<s5iwoo  begins  September  15.    Address 
\i     -ui,  ranrrsiiy  oi  Vinnnia.  Cliarlottesville,  Va. 


r-x\xrsuty  of  Virginia. 


\     -v-^u    «« 


Danville  Military  Institute 

5o«itberfi  VlrgiiiUi 

A  high-grade  preparatory  school 
for  hign-minded  boys  and  young 
men.  Fire-proof  buildings,  comfort- 
able (quarters, pure  water.  Military 
Training,  Cadet  Band,  annual  en- 
campment Modem  Gymnasium, 
ample  Athletic  Grounds,  with  out- 
door life  entire  session.  No  serious 
illness  in  history  of  school.  Prepares 
for  any  University  or  College  or  for 
business.  Individual  instruction,  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Number  lim- 
ited.   References  obligatory. 

/>r  kA>uis0fne  ^ospectiu  address  th*  Principals, 
MaSACE  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.. )  Box  500 

gBsENT  A.  SYDNOfe.  A.B.,  }  Danville,  Vh^nto 

Stannton  Military  Academy 

STAUNTON,  VA. 

An  ideal  "home"  school  for  manly  boys. 
Boys  from  10  to  18  ^cars  old  prepared  for 
Government  Academies.  Universities,  or  busi- 
ness. Superb  climate.  Hijarh  moral  tone.  In- 
dividual  instruction.  Military  training  de- 
velops promptness,  health,  manly  carriage. 
'  »-«'-'-«.  $300t    Handsome  cataloffne  free. 

Wm.  H.  Kablb,  A.m..  Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


I     Hollins  In 


Hollins  Ittsiiiute,  Virginim. 

,  For  Ibi  m^m  EOmammnl  fmm 


\T„ 


Ift 


<-ka,  Pi^—iitMi,  lUiUlMpTa, 


Wood  berry  Forest  School  «S^ 

rireni,  vticliidi  nnj  bb<%rJtE:«ic9.  nTnnaNJumi.  jfiirf  j^thletic  fit  life      Ttsi^. 
moTi(iUrtmuirpd*.f  cvtiTT  aj>pri^^^       For  iUu^mied  catilnciie  ad- 

WISCONSIN 


The  St.  John's 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

(Ei>l*copitl> 

7lie  Amcrlean  Rnicfky 

Scboo'  Farm  200  Arm,  For  catir 
Icwue.  etc  .  «ddr«i  Dr.  S  T.  SMYTHH 
Prcstdcr^t.  Waukesha  Co..  Debfirld. 


MILWAUKEE     DOWNER    COLLEGE 

FOR    YOU>€i    WOME?»r 

Lnllfgc  Dcfanrntnt.     SettiinarY  Depariment.     Musk,  Art    Eto- 
iirTu^n.     IJoim&tkc  Science.     For  cataloeDe  sddre** 

ELLE.S  C.  SABIN.  Pke«id«nL 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


Adirondack  Summer  ScHool 

N*'fir  LiikeSnrnnBF  f»nf1  liak*-  l'Litni.-ArL 

iiij:.  NjLti.rr:   Miidy.     Ui   June  to  L»t  CMii'licr 

Taud,  FhiUdelphia.  IUr«<lgr  Public  'i 


niunLAmu  u 


Military  Academy 

Worcester,  Mmu        4Sth  ypar. 

(1)  A  eofamandinj?.  b^aJtbfui  Bkuftilon  in  thA  ctialdtttittft] 

tmrKirthd    'Acmdemic  Clu." 
C9>  It9  cnhiuflieB  Hr«  found  In  tlj&  belt  collcglifaU*  and 

(3)  Ilf&AlntAinB  A  hl^r^b  cmdc  of  »L>boL».r9hip  aud  an  en* 
Tiftt^lentMiiiEjin]  of  deportment amoni;  Im  (uijilta. 
i4)  It  combined  trie  Ibeiktaptin^vt^l  ixK^tii^iUaof  mllitajXi. 
■  itincFniloe  wiEh  (5)  tht^com/orttf  Atiil  watoJtifu] 

I  atinervlEijonof  &  weUard€TVfl  hcrji**    (&y  Amplr 
KppoliiiftHilnbormtijrlt^s.      (?)  Wbolwrjmeajad 
Abu  Ddim  t  fo<Kl,  n jii/?r  »*  Tbfi  Bt.  Eav.  A  t-KX 

MoMUn  Jn«EPH  A£j)Kii  SMAir,  A.M. 


SIT.  RIDEan»  SLEEP 

ON  AIR 


f/^ff"       *"^   MATTRESSES 
Wi    cuSHJONS  anif  PILLOWS 
Fof  Loiren  of  Comfort  md  Cloantloitt 

W}lct}ur*t.  br*m*  if  ■,W*T«iili,  Jn   r»ijrp  iCrr   cm    kii#   ir^klTj   Iba  Ac 

rnnikcf  af  "*  f'«rlWtt«tt  "Air  *'M(,oAm  tmawl  ^  Arnitih 

N&  cnri9«  »bpp«  durt  4r  Uiylbrnc  DbJKiJai]4l4«  can  imidihhI 
1»m\U     a  tiwfi  (^  tort  be^  il  ^(M  dMrin^ 

COMFORli  TO  IVERT  CURVE  OF  THE  BODY. 
Jn«cli4]ilc«l  PmbrU  C^.,      Providence*  R»  I, 

fii^TK    V-»rk  ftffldMP,  Ifl   Warrrn  ;Htr««i 


In  Hot  Weather 


SELTZER 


'^ 


mt^ 


to  keep  the  natural  channels  of  the 
body  open  -  1 1  p  re  ven  ts  consiiputian, 
ifi/iousn^ss,  headachts^  nifrt^skes 
ihe  sioffmrh^  aids  di^esiion,  cooh  ike 
Alaod,  eiears  ihi  bra  in.  Contains  no 
narcotic  or  tniiant  drug:. 

Us«il  by  Annrfican   Pbysickoi 
dearly  6o  years^ 

hAi  Drujff  tsts  or  hy  mail  fina 

The  Tarrant  Co.,  ^'wiy^lJEf*- 


U 


\  Print  IRjr  Own  Cards 

gifS'^IU  NewBp*per.  Prci«  mft.  Langrer  siia 
1^  MtaMi^  Mver.  HJff  p*^o(jt»  printing  tn* 
tmm%.  7Vp«N*»ntQtr»»y.  ni;«aAent.  Wriieios 
QiUJog^  pftttea,  true,  paper,  ^c  ,\n  factorr 


•THE  NAME  IS  IVERYmiNa" 

Estcrbrook 

on    a  pea   Is^l  2  fj 


guarantee     of 


Jefferson 
is  a  large, 
not  a  stub. 
Over  150 
other  styles 
every  pui 
stationers 
Accept  no 


axL   absolute 
Its    exceileice 


Na  1743 
blunt  pen; 
Try  it. 
varieties  of 
to       suit 

ypose.  All 
have     them* 

substitute. 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Ca 

Worftj,  Camdtiw  N.  J.        26  John  Strc«t.  N.  V. 


I  For  STOMACB  TROUBIBS 

TtOJI,      HAP      BRIATH,     lIKAIlTBtitK,     ITC,     GHI 

RcquasCharcoalTablets 


i^^^^  ,^°^  P^^  ptJwdcTwf  willow  ^'hams*!  mrt*l» 
V].jhj,  JL^*^'™  wiitiout  <wef?ujnlnit.    Verj  mAnUXti  m^A 

I-      Z^.n^'^^T'^'"^  iiiptitirir  ton([«  fflrh*ndlin«  lo  pie. 
A^it  rcmr  (Tmn^'^ijit.  or  iM-p^ri  ii>  .-puLi  fyr  biiaJl  boi  or 
« tM?nL*  lor  Ijirift'  Ui.»k  by  iivulU    r>«T>f  A 

REQUA  MFG.  CO.,  Bl  WiUum  St.p  N.  Y,  Qty 


'•Hello  Polly." 

temting  of  llJl  liouMf  prts,  W..imf«ttirT^t 
numtWTi  o|  choice  youxiif  liAnd  nj«*4l  hlrdi 
»  Hic  h.  ara  uiuniiipMifri^  L  tfi»v  tilfd  ffiiai4iitc«i1 
(^le*fn  to  UlJe.  A  t«atitSfal  Cubiart'  Hetlcan 

Parrot  for  Only  93.90 

If  (nhiwed  hrTcjf^  Stpt  lit.  'Trice  lacludci 
shJpj-lnjT  ci*e  and  fwpd  Pnt  fmtmi-r.  A  lifll 
cUa*c«^|i.iO,  isTtfe  cmiv  t*,(^.  Ekfaijt 
__-  ^I6»  Afffc«P»Pmifs»,rel. 


Ivvctwus  U«Bt»  J_.  ^  -™--^  , 

FARROT  BOOK  Li.^lT.il^ 

*»lori  ■.rvl  t*lll6i.  \,^>*  ny  lT«ln  pDl  ( 

IOWA  Igy.ED  CO 


P<ia  FldlTt««it  i>. 


ALWAYH    ITKE    TitE   fiKNt'lNK 

MUKRAY  &  LAWMAN'S  FLORIDA  WATER 

For  the  Hantlkercfaler,  Tullet,  sod   Bnth 


Insured  for 
One  Million  Dollars 


in 


THE  PRVDENTIAL 


From  the 


APRIL  2S.  1901 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  through  Its 
Philadelphia  agenu.  has  Insured  L.  Rodman  Wana* 
maker,  son  of  John  Wanamaker.  for  11.000.000.  The 
premium  on.  the  Insurance  Is  over  $30,000  a  year. 
This  makes  Mr.  Wanamaker  one  of  the  most  heav- 
ily Insured  private  Individuals  In  the  world,  as  he 
carries  policies  for  S2.000.000.  His  Insurance  Is  said 
to  be  exceeded  only  by  that  of  King  Edward  VII. 
John  Wanamaker.  his  father,  carries  policies  ag* 
gregating  11.500.000.  and  John  M.  Mack  carries  |1.* 
Ko.000.  of  which  Sl.000.000  was  placed  recently. 


Mr.  Wanamaker's  Selection  of  The  Prudential  is  a  Striking  Demonstra-- 
tion  of — The  High  Esteem  in  which  This  Company  is  held  by  Farsighted 
Business    Men,   and   Their   Great   Confidence    in    The    PrudentiaFs — 

Permanent  Stren^h,  and  Able  and  Conservative  /lanage- 

mentt— Both  Conducing  to  Profitable  Dividend 

Returns  on  its  Policies* 

Whether  the  Policy  be  Large  or  Small,  the  Stmc  Progressive  and 

Conscrvitive  Management  is  Back  of  AH-      Send  Coupon  for     j 
Specimen  Policy ,  Suitable  to  Your  Means. 


Wlthoat  comma  tins  mviftf  io  anv  action  ^  I  shalt  bt  glad  to  rtctivs^ 
treti  particuian  and  rattf  9t  pQlidti  for  $-^ ^«^*_ 

Addmt 
0c4^ap^fiti/t  ^. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 
John  F.  Drjden,  piul  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  X 


PRUDENTIAL ,, 

MAS  THE       /-    h^ 

STRENGTH  OF  ff 
'.GIBRALTAR  V^.. 


,  i*>  '  * 


The  Outiook 


THE    PIANOLA    IN    THE    SUMMER     HOME 


N      YACHT,      in 

Country    Club,    or 

Summer   Home, 

music     is     always 

apropos  and  always  w^clcomc. 

If  sufficiently    good    it   will 

take  precedent  over  every  other  meiins  of  entertainment. 

The  Pianola  makes  piano-mu&ic  available  to  every  company. 

And  although  it  may  be  plavcd  bv  one  who  knows  nothing 

of  music,  the   result   will   be  the  same   as  though  a  brilliant 

pianist  bat  at  the  piano. 

The  vai^t  collection  of  pieces  of  every  kind  of  music  pre- 
pared for  the  Pianola  insures  a  program  suitable  fur  all 
occasions  and  to  every  taste. 

The  Pianola  is  alwavs  appreciated,  but  in  the  summer  time 
it  is  of  especial  \  akie  to  hosts  and  those  whose  taste  for  music 
of  the  better  class  can  in  no  other  way  be  gratified. 

In  every  civili/ed  country  of  the  world  the  Pianola  is  now 
recogni/ed  as  a  standartl  niethud  of  playing  the  piano, 

Failure  to  include  a  Pianola  with  the  other  means  of  enter- 
tainment  prov  ided  for  a  country  home  mean?;  that  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  pleasant  features  of  modern  summer  life 
will  not  be  rcali/.ed. 


The  Pianola's   phenomenal   success   has   inspired   many   imitators- 
there  is  but  one  Pianola 


The  Pianola  can  be  leen  and  played  at  our  ex poaition-rooms  or  at  the  waremoms  of  any  of  our  agents,  and  a  personal 
opinion  formed  by  both  the  novice  and  the  skilled  musician  upon  the  benrfit  to  te  derived  from  its  assistance. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  and  descriptive  brochure  (Catalog  X  )  will  be  sent  to  those  desiring  information  by  mail,  and  all 
questions  answered  through  our  correspondence  department. 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  is  $250.     May  be  purchased  by  monthly  payments  if  desired. 

THE        AEOLIAN        COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hjdl^ ^62  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
i4.  East  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati 

Agcjiis  in  all  principal  citi 


The  Outlook 


■>v 


•PURE     GOOD 
^4Ff»  HEALTH^ 


U  -'  ly: 


<iO  HAND  IN  HAND. 

Ill    uverythinL^   iJcrtaiiiini;   to   health  ihe 
nearer  uc  \ivt  to  Nature  and  to  Nature's 
w.iyj^  the  bLilcr  wc  arc.     Perfect  filtra- 
tion IS  abiiioIm^Ty  necessary  to  make  water  tlie  truCj  whole* 
some  stjlvt^nt  ii  is  intended  to  be. 

The   National   Filter 

is  pattcni'L^d  closely  along  natural  lines  .md  is  based  stHctly  upon 
Nature's  methmU,  The  tinesi  quality  of  tripoli  stone  is  Ihe  altering 
rriLiliuni  ustil,  and  Its  ecmi^lruciinn  and  action  are  such  a^  to  posT 
tivt-ly  leniovo  evtry  ir*ire  of  bacterial  and  animal  maricr,  Hctice 
absolutely  pure  water  is  the  result.  The  National  Filter  never  needs 
t jiving  .ip,irt  for  deanini^— there  is  no  removal  of  the  itonc.  and 
.inylHkdy  can  clean  it  ihoroughly  in  three  minutes. 

^fiiUt'  m  .il]  si^ifs  Itir  ihi'  luime,  thp  oflTice,  atid  laTHE  institutioni.  InitiiUti^ti  ^ 
dtrr-it  v,'nh  llw  *,SMM^h  |i(py  .itmI  ]fi  no  wjiy  interferes  ivith  waler  (trsMit  ilijr<(  Iroia 
I  nil  L't    W  lii'.'  Kn  i1lL)'.tr:jtMj  hMokk't.  "  Fsirt?  Water  m  Na,tHre*aOwn  W^y  "—M\ftx^ 

NATIONAL    FILTER     CO,,    278    FISHETR    aLDC   CHICAGO. 

^y'-  I'n.i-i.Ti...  Nr'i,^  Vi,rk  inis  Pine  Se.  Sr   ^...it-^.  M,-r 

^I'kS.-^^    Fil!  >!  .  [blijiiiorc.  Md. 


i 


The  Outlook 


Think 
Money 


BIG    MONEY    MAKERS 
THINK    MONEY 

A    strong,    well-fed    and    well-nourished 
brain  is  absolutely  essential. 

The    brain    food    GRAPE    NUTS    was 
made  for  a  purpose.  ^ 

It  was  made  by  a  skilled  food  expert* 

It  does  what  it  is  intended  to  do.  You 
I  can  get  certain  results  by  a  steady  use  of 
I    GRAPE  NUTS 

The  Food  for  Thought 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

PREPARED    BY 


CARMEL  SOAP 


Phturtiti;.  Srti* 


owm  OIL  scuyp 

•  Oik 


"*^J  I 


ttj 


It 't'  tiij  it  mail  or  tic  f 

Reduced 
Prices  \ 
on      \ 
Suits    ; 

%hM  to  $20 

THIS  sale  will 
positively  end 
in  a  few  weeks,  so 
at  I  promptly  if  you 
wish  to  secure  a 
fn^shjonable  Suitor 
Skin  of  hran  new 
mnlenals  at  ^ffU'- 
ihini  Ifss  that  I  rrg 
rt /it r p rite y .  E very 
garment  m.ide  to  order  (nothing  ready* 
made) ;  perfect  in  fashion,  shape,  and  work- 
manship. The  materials  are  suitable  for 
Summer  or  Fall  wear 

Nearly  all  our  styles  and  materials  share 
in  this  sale. 

Tailor  Sult-4  «nd  Et«ml«««  Covtume*  In  tlie 
new  miidcU,  enade  of  up-to-date  material!, 
farmer  prlct  SlO.  reduced  tti  $6.67,  $12  Sulttf 
re^luced  to  |^.  $15  SuKa  redMc«d  ta  StO* 
$Z5  Suits  reduced  to  116.67.  1^30  5uiU  re« 
duced  to  $20. 

Latest  denltfUR  In  TraveliiiK,  W«lklii|r,  and 
DresAy  SklrtJi,  with  Jliiflttiii:  H^htst|'l£  to  themr 
former  price  IS,  reduced  to  13.14.  S6  Siclrtu 
reduced  ta  $4.  S7.30  SklrLt  reduced  to  %9, 
SIO  Sklrti  reduced  la  $6.67;  %12  Skirti  re- 
duced to  %%. 

Reduce^J    Prices    on    Jackets.    Wftlklng    Suits. 
TraveUnft  Dreive^,  etc. 

Ah  leticrii  tA  iTujiiirv  mv  misviewii  by  wonnfo 
fj.!5ihiiLiti  t'Xfiert"*.  whu  av^  in  ri  fx}<iiti(ii^  to  rrnEike  nifinv 
Ivtli'Eul  ^uL!ye>]lion^  in  th^  way  wf  \lv]e^  ar  coitibjuu 
thini>  tu  ^uit  trie-  t,iste  I  If  Itjiiire  of  those  vfho  dn  m\\ 
wi«ili  In  riitv  scilely  on  tbi»ir  «wn  iudij^nienl 

l  -iiLiUij^ijt,  hiimplifcis.  ;irid  BatKain  List  will  tie  sent 
FREE  by  retum  maif.  If  tlie  y^^tnviiwl  winch  wt 
iikiki"  tor  VMu  shnuld  not  prove  sntis/actory,  ijeiidj  it 
Ijiick  proniptly  >ind  ivf  wiU  rchimf  y^mr  mmuy. 
Ofdefs  Lan  Ij^  fille^l  with  the  gnalest  prompfneAH, 
verv  u\\fn\  in  thrre  «l;ivs'  time. 

Hf.'  s»Mr  Til  -xuv  V'li  wiiik  r.U.il(>^iu^  Ni».  IS^O. 

ffATIOMAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  COMPAPfY 
1 1«  and  121  We«t  2Jd  Street,  New  Vork 


M 


■*: 


mi^ 


Protection  from  Fire 

by  our  safe,  sure,  and  absoluteljr  effective  Fire  Fighter.  Your  build- 
ings are  liable  to  catch  fire  without  a  moment's  warning.  Yoa  can 
put  out  any  blaze  by  a  prompt  use  of 

BADGER'S 

Fire    I^xtinguisher 

always  ready  for  instant  use  in  every  place.  Just  turn  bottom  side 
up,  and  it  will  throw  a  stream  50  feet,  where  buckets  of  water  would 
be  useless.    BADGER'S  is 

Strong  and  Durable 
Simple  in  Action — Inexpensive 

A  child  can  use  it.  There  are  no  parts  to  be  lost  or  broken.  In 
use  at  thousands  of  Homes,  Hotels,  and  Clubs,  and  never  fails  to  do 
satisfactory  service.  Used  by  the  United  States  Government,  Bos- 
ton &  Mame  R.  R.,  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
and  other  railroads. 

Examined  under  the  Standard  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  by  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association,  and 
approved  for  use.    Send  postal  for  full  information. 

Badger  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

Dept.*''C/'  32  Portland  St.  BOSTON.  MAS& 


Handsome 

Boats 

Perfect  running 

Motors 


AGENCIES  IN    PRINCIPAL   CITIES 
6  Stamps  for  Catalogue 

Truscott  Boat  Mnfg.  Co. 

ST-  JOSEPH,  MICH. 


T^EEP  a  file  of  The  Outloofc*  It  is  valtiabk  for  reference*  A  handsome  Binder 
K  in  lade-ercen  cloth,  with  gilt  side  stamp,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  rec^  rf 
■■•^  FORTY  CENTS,  by  The  Outlook  Company,  287  Fourth  AventietNew  Yorfc> 


I  HAVE  A  HOOK  TO  HANG  ON  AND  AM  SOLD  IN  A  YCLLOW  BOX 

Sold  Onlj  '     "  """ —  "~"    ' '* 

mouth,    r 

hook  to  liM.*»  1*.    *"*•  .»«.».  ..— ^..  .- ,  ^ 

Semi /or  our  frt*  bookUU  "Tooth  Trutk*.*' 


3  HANG  ON  AND  AM  SOLD  IN  A  YELLOW  BOA 

Id  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box-for  your  protection.  Cwvedhan^M^lMtaj 
h.  Bristles  in  Irrerular  tufts-clean*  between  U»e  *«f th.  Hote  o>  Mdk 
to  hold  iu    Thi»  means  much  to  cleanly  persona— the  only  ones  wIk>  hke  owl 


^KB  «< 


Adulto'35c.  Y' 


Mrcn's  25c.  By  maU  or  at  dealers.    FLOKENCB  MFG.  CO^  136  Pine  8t^  1 


lrerJo]insQn 

^^^^        SAFETY   »1A!^>1ER  AUTOMATIC  ^ 

RevolveiNsI 


*4.50 


4  crcmxAfTAL, 
lAfPosstBLE    ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 


I 


SEND  FOR   FREE  CATALOCrUE 

IVER  JOHNSON-FlTCHBURG.  MASSUSA 


I    \Gotothe7slegfKisf\  ] 

A  ddiffhtful  five-days*  sea  voyage  on  one  of  the  United  Fruit  Co/^  fine  and  tast  steamers 
will  take  you  to  Jamaica— the  land  of  perpetual  Spring— where  you  mav  enjoy,  as 
nowhere  else,  an  ideal  climate,  superb  scenery,  novel  and  quaint  sights  antl  iht  ^st  sm 

h%tking  in  all  the  urn  rid, 

JAMAICA 


has  splendid  hotels,  railroads,  trolley  lines,  fine 
macaclam  ro ad Sr— everything  to  make  traveling: 
pleaKurable.  Steamers  sail  semi-weekly  from  Bos* 
ton  and  fortnightly  from  Philadelphia.  Reduced 
rates  for  Summer  travel— 
S 35.00  one   w^y^  round  trip   $60,00 

^\'rite  for  IxKakkt  *'  The  laic  of  Rest,"' 
THE  VKITED  FR^tJIT  COMPANV 


Individual  Communion  Cups 

Scind  far  FREE  crttaju^ije  iiucl  J  let  of    ^ 
M.OOO  fhurchna  DOW  iLLaltiiii^^  our  cupa. 
St^ifj  CoaiRiiiilaii  Outfit  Co.,  DcpL.i^;  Rochesicr,  fi,Y 

REDUCED   RATES 

jhi|*^tciTts   of  1 1  on  St.!  3  old  HrKKls    to  nnd    1mm 
'    Cretan,  Washrngtoti,  and  Colorado* 

■u  w.irry,  iicz^  ex])yl"l^t^  unit  ^tiar.iriit!t 
'  hil    strrvice.      »Vritc    f<)r    particulars, 
viS  An^;t.lt;s  or  San  Franci'^co  free  for 
AdElress- 

99  Dewborii  Sl„  Cblci|9,  III 


Detachable  Shields  can  be  used 
wiihnirt  sewing  in  the  garment.  Out 
of  Sight  Shields  especially  adapted 
for  suminer  shirt- waists*  Cun^ette, 
for  stout  persons.  Short  Flap  for 
use  in  thm  sleeves* 


.iQC 


l"r,-,T  sfl  *IJTt 


i 


ECILIAN 


0 


^^ 


THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PUYER' 


A  NEW  FEATIRE 

Our  patented 

INT[RCHANGE4BLE 
TRACKER     BOARD 

permits  the  use  on  tLe  Cecilian  of  any  standard  per- 
forated iTiusic^  as  well  as  the  special  Cecilian  music* 
This  gives  the  owner  of  a 

Cecilian  a  Repertoire  of  Over  11,000  Pieces 

\\t  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  full  particulars  in  regard 
to  this  latest  and  greatest  improveiDent  in  piano 
players, 

FARRAND  ORGAN  COMPANY,  Dept.  G 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  nanie  is  familiar  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  th«  won- 
derfui  achievements  in  the  art  of  piano  building  are  most  fully 
exemplified  in  our  instruments  of  the  present  year*  They  are  the  result 
of  eighty  years  of  experience  in  pianoforte  construction. 

Wc  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  *^  QUARTER-GRAND/* 
the  smallest  Grand  embodying  modem  principles  ever  made. 


MANUFACTURED        SOLELY 


B  Y 


CHICKERING  &  SONS  ^^1\°\°V1 

jEi^tabu^hed  in  is.^  SoiTremont     Street,     Boston,     Mass. 


The  Outlook 


COUNTRY     PROPERTY 


NEW  JERSEY 


For  Investment 

A  modern,  well-bailt  house  of  nine  rooms 
and  bath  in  an  attractive  location,  rented  to 
a  desirable  tenant  at  a  price  paying  food 
mtercst.on  the  value  of  th?  property,  is  offered 
tor  sale  at  a  low  price  owinjrto  owner's  inter- 
ests elsewhere.    N  o.  2a3SrThe  OuUook. 


NEW    YORK 


On  Lake  Placid 

in  the 

Adirondacks 

PrirateCafflpforRent 

adjoining 

THE  RUISSEAUMONT 

FULLY  APPOINTED 

T.    EDMUND   KRUMBHOLZ 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK 


^f^       30  Yean  SelUnir      ^  W 

Country 

RBAL  ESTATE  ^'gJK 

Bayen  ^et  our  Free  CataloK. 

Owner*  send  us  details  of  your  property. 
PHILUPS  ft  WELLS.  93  Triteoe  BniMiag.  N.Y. 


THE  OUTLOOK 
WANT  DEPARTMENT 


npo    Rent:    Furnished  Home, 

^  ^^     mmm^««».    spadous  rooms.   bath, 
verandas.  July  and  Au|;iist.    Address 


AugusL. 

K.  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

.  If  you  want  a  cottafire,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's.  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Estate  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  kOBERTS. 


LARCHMONTFS^^B^e."- 

tage.     Lot  100x200.    Several  furnished  cot- 
Uges  to  let  at  New  Rochelle. 

H.  B.  DOWNEY.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Chmrooal 

fi  a  sweeleoer  tod  ptirlfier  of  tlie 
■tomadu  It  afresti  fennentation,  and 
catsaea  complete  digestloiu  Eat  and 
drink  anytoing  you  Uke  in  moder- 
atioof  and  use  chaccoal  dally. 
The  finest  preparatloa  made  Is 

MURRAY'S 
OHAROOAL    TABLETS 

FRKK-Onefnll  rize  3Sc  box,  mailed 
onoe  only,  npoa  receipt  ot  Sc  stamp. 


THE   OUTLOOK 
WANT    DEPARTMENT 

.  TAe  rate  for  notices  in  this  De^rtmtnt 
u  S  cents  for  each  word  or  iniiial^  address 
tncluded.  Orders  should  be  sent  {with 
remittance)  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  date 
of  Publication. 

TUTOR— Experienced  in  preparatory  and  col- 
lege  teaching.  Good  home,  best  care  and  in- 
struction for  two  boys  or  girls ;  country  place  near 
city  and  mountains.  References.  Address  Profes- 
sor. Carrier  6,  Northampton.  Mass. 
T  CAM  FLACE  TOP  at  once  in  a  good  position  If  yon 
A  are  a  competent  man  or  woman  with  business 
training.  R  S.  MlghiU.  1  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 
A   KISIDKBgAMTIlRof.everal  years' experience 

\Xa  *****,?  \  ^^  Jl?  •  »^»><«1  <»  settlement. 
Address  No.  5;J15,  The  Outlook. 


GIT  PAT  for  your  Tacatiot  

work  of  the  highest  order  Ibr  studcBts  a»d 
teachers.  Liberal  compensation.  Write  to  History 
Department  The  University  Society.  78  Fiftk  Ave, 
New  York. 

TKAMSLATIORS  of  Cermaa  Into  Eaglkh  ar  vwr 
t/rrxa  satisfactorily  made.    Address  No.  S^*, 
The  Outlook. 

SIAIX  AJOCim  safely  and  profitably  isTeslsd. 
Address   Financial    Expert.    No.    <An.  IW 
Outlook. 

AVOVm  LAOT,  university  graduate,  and  Irigfc 
school  teaclier  of  eiglu  years'  ezpcriracc.  ^t- 
sires  position  as  teaciier,  tutor,  or  govcRMSs.  Ser- 
cialty.  Modem  English  and  History.  No.  S»S»l. 
The  Outlook. 

ASTIO— Position  for  coming  year  as  tnveiiBg 
compani<Mt  to  lady.  Prcser  to  go  afera»j. 
Excellent  traveler  and  business  manager.  Sfie&k 
French  and  German.  References  esdiaagcd.  A^t- 
dress  No.  5,593,  The  Outlook. 

GBITLBWOaAX  wishes  podtion  as  cosmaiea. 
chaperon,  matron  of  small  insthutioo.  or  hoHl 
'^  gentleman's  family.  Higli«st  refcreaces.  Ad- 
dress Box  309,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

OPFICI  MAKAfltR  wanted  by  edocatfoaal  ndb- 
lishing  house.  New  York  City.  Desiratalep^ 
sition  for  man  of  ability,  under  middle  agr,  who  <u 
invest  some  capital .  Energy,  Boa  32.  St^oa  D.  N.Y. 

WAirriD—Next  September,  by  capable  pcssoa 
of  experience,  accustomed  to  respoasibaity. 
a  situation  as  housekeeper  In  bosnttag  school,  or 
any  position  of  trust  In  private  ftmay 


W* 


testimonials.    Address  Miss  M.  Cunniafftea,  2524 
Cleveland  Ave,,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ALADT  and  her  daughter,  who  tatead  to  imtail 
next  winter  abroad,  would  be  glad  to  take 
chacge  of  two  or  three  young  ladies.  Tbey  w«taM 
have  any  educational  or  musical  advaatages  wUch 
might  be  desired.    Address  No.  5.603.  The  Ovdoo^ 

PIEaAXBMT  HOIS  is  offered  to  aa  lavalid  wjrii 
her  nuise.  Beautifbl  surrouadtngs  aad  kiaiSly 
supervision.  Highest  references.  Address  R.S.T^ 
No.  5,611.  The  Outlook. 

WARTBD-Educated  business  i 
sioaal  men  to  represent  u 
guarantee  basis.    Give  age,  qualifkatkms.  leftr- 
ences.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  New  York. 


or  prcies- 
a  drtaUr 


l4«t^lMraMM%jo 


m,r. 


HAY    FEYBR    and    ASXHMA 

?*'*il^"**y  ?"***•.  N«^«"«<'«»-  A  radical  departure.  Cktae  eliminMBd. 
Constftution  changed.  Nerves  reconstructed.  Splendid  health.  Over  SUM 
FREE  P><*«°ts-  Cood  references.  (" Relief^."  or  cfaaage  of  iliiMrri. 
_/^  ,  c*nnot  cure.)  Write  for  BOOK  fli  A,  nUB,  raoSfaiag  tnorts 
of  many  interesting  cases,    Addren  DB.  HATBB,  BCTViLS.  B.  T. 


^Mn  W.  W.  WILLIAMSON.  Colton.  TeA-s    Man:h  25,  » 

During  the  last  four  reara  I  have  been  selling  varioos  sorts  < 

SS?  bTsT  oi-^ll'Eter°'*^^'  J*'™'' T«»«c  V— 


3RANT. 


WHEN    TRAVELirVC 

Cirry  Wii^h-riK.   ^:  ■  >   :•  .  ^-u^tp,  elc.*  in 

THE  GEM  Water  Proof  Ca^cs 

Ur«it1«ni  Cr^txiTiise,  3dc,  60c»  II  Se, 

Fuoo^  811k,       -      eikk  KjIc,  91.10 

IncludiTjff  Wash-THfi. 

At  s'ourdd.ikrH  nr  by  mail  itn  recdj>t  ot  prict: 

KNTE UPRISE  MFG.  VO, 
aTH  Hr«miJivnv.        New  Vwrk  City 


AMOLTmELT  RBUABLK,  ALWATS. 

Remington  Typewriter 

W  Broadwaj.  Vew  York. 

TBIAI*  allowed  before  acceptance.     Just  drop jpostaT  for  cata- 
lo£ue.    Onlr-  ^ %If»,  Co.,  .Station  129,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


CHURCH  SEAHNO.     i  icn-  «. 

•ad  Ptilplta.  Oor  «t- 
traotlTt  deaigna  are  alao  dvrable,  oomfor^ 
•bU  and  aid  to  better  llateaiag.  Fiee  eat». 
logne.  AMricBsScfeMlFBnNartCwpMy. 
Saleoroom,  1»4  W.  18th  Street.  VwmYmli 


I 


Ir 


The  Tratgedy  of 

PELEE 

By  GEORGE  KENYAN 

$1.50  net  (postage  12  cents) 

A  thrillinsr  story  of  perilous  experiences  on  Mont 
Pel6e;  an  accurate  record  of  actual  conditions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  volcano ;  an  explanation  of  the  oiuxi  of 
the  disaster  which  has  been  accepted  with  remarkable 
unanimity  by  the  scientists  of  the  country. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use.  of 

The  Outlook  Recreation  Department 

in  planning  your  coming  trip  or  your  summer  vacation.     The  service  is  absolutely 

FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  furnish,  by  mail  prepaid,  to  all  readers  of 
The  Outlook  desiring  such  information,  impartial  and  reliable  information  concern- 
ing Hotels,  Resorts,  Transportation  Lines,  and  Tours  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  write  to  The  Outlook  Recreation  Department,  287 
Fourth.  Avenue,  New  York,  stating  fully  just  what  you  are  seeking.  The  answer 
comes  by  early  mail. 


'*  Free  from  the  care  which  wearies  and 
annoys, 
Where  everf  hour  brings  its  several 
joys." 


"AiiMHea's  Snminer  Resorts** 

This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete publications  of  its  kind,  and 
will  assist  those  who  are  wonder- 
ing where  they  will  go  to  spend 
their  vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in 
addition  to  much  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  resorts  on  or 
reached  by  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to 
any  address  on  receipt  ot  a  two<ent 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels.  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  Vorlc  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Raifa-oad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


A  Bommer  Tonle 

Better  than  drugging  the  system— bet- 
ter than  artificial  tonics— more  effectiTc 
in  cleansing  the  system  and  toning  up  the 
nerves— is  ten  davs  or  two  weeks  among 
the  picturesque  highlands  of  Southern 
Indiana,  at  those  wonderful  and  rapidly 
becomii^  famous  French  Lick  and  West 
Baden  Springs  on  the  Monon  Route,  and 
it  is  much  cheaper.  There  are  several 
different  springs,  having  different  cura- 
tive propernes. 

For  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  and 
Bowel  troubles  and  their  attendant  nerv- 
ous affections,  these  waters  have  produced 
wonderful  results.  They  allay  gastric 
irritation,  render  soluble  in  the  body 
substances  that  are  harmful,  and  thus  free 
the  body  of  them.  Their  action  on  the 
kidneys  and  bowels,  as  well  as  on  the 
skin,  corrects  the  acidities  due  to  various 
kinds  of  fermentation  in  the  body. 

An  excellent  adjunct  to  these  waters  is 
the  good  air  and  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  open. 

)lctf  \  rates  range  from  |8  up  to  ^35  per 


week,  including  free  use  of  all  the  waters. 
HcM>klet  telling  nil  nbotit  the  TS':itcr;  and 
giviniE  list  of  hi>tels  and  bj^irding  him^ies, 
with  thei r  ratt*^,  ie n t  free.  F rank  J ,  Kttid, 
G,PJ\*,  Monon  Koafe,  Chicago, 


Chrij^tliiii  Kiirt*^aTnr  ^pevlal  Train 
to  I»tniver 

Thf  passtingw  department  f>f  th?  Chi- 
cago &  North- V\'festerB  Hy.  ha-  ijd 
f  Q r  a  s^jieci :i Unij n  ;,iCCount  I ^  ti 1 1  ty 
t)i[  Chnstiao  Endtvivor  Convtni  n- 
ver,  July  'J-l  k  I't)!  t«  leave  ChiLaHi'  iv  30 
I'M.,  Tucadiiv,  July  7th,  witli  Fullruan 
.^E.vndArdi  ajidf  1  uuhst  slitieping  cars,  Iree 
reclining  chiir  cars  and  standard  day 
co.ichei  Ihrou^ti  to  Denver  witb'Ut 
cha^nKe*  Thla  ^ued^l  train  will  enable 
Endeavorera  ana  Lh«ir  friends  to  truvel 
nicsiw-ird  iri  congefiiaJ  comiiany  and  ufKjn 
ichL'duks  .iJT.injjjed  for  tlieir  speeiat  L^n- 
vcnknce.  The  mute  ia  over  the  tnsly 
double  track  r^iJlwav  bE!tw@en  Cfikiy^o 
and  the  Mlsif^^mri  Ktvei-,  iind  will  tnivfji-se 
the  rich  pfiiirie  and  farm  regional  of  ff»wa 
and  tfio  Platte  V&lhv  i*l  Nebraaki  by 
daylight,  titily  Jl25ii*J  round  trip  Irom 
Chicago  and  corre^p<*ndingly  low  irjtes 
ftom  other  (Noint&.  TicKet*  gofxl  to 
return  until  August  Ibt.  Very  Wow  side- 
trip  i-iiws  to  points  in  ColoraLdo.  I  or 
lliti5tr^ted  fdrdjer  -^nd  Fult  p^itticubrs 
^dre;»%  \\\  B.  Knidkern,  22  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IJ!.    ^^__^^__ 

The  Slontb^rn  V^^Wc 

oHen  a  variety  of  Routrs  to  C^li fornix — 
by  thtih  new  steameri  to  NV*w  Orleans, 
ifiencf  bv  r^l~or  bv  any  *ll  rail  root*^  at 
from  |}'>,iO  to  $M\XfX  Every! hinR  else 
c:in  be  iparned  at  34^  firoiidway  or  1  Tlat- 
terv  Plac«. 


TRAVEL 


Midland  Railway  of  EoiflaQd 

TMK  ,srEMC  HOtTK 

I'  a  we  n  iij  er5  V»Y  E  h  e   M  i4 1  a  n  d  ini  L  n  n  f1  on , 

BrlAtlfl,  Mfd  tUt  ftOUth  I   HT  U)  GlUAKOWf 

Eflknlittrifti,  anJ  ihe   North.   Il,l^x    :he 

a<)>\anTji£^e  (4  n^velPK'  l^v  ihc  lortiit  lUo- 
tiirr'fl'qiK'  And  Int«'ri'«tiiiic  rowt^FS  in 
(■.fi?.it  J^r-iiiin.  LnviirlouK  FoflhiiT 
itock.  Tli  rati  ell  tkk<«l:t*  t>.ii  all  mirts. 
Afjj.'ly  i|vjr  flkE?trniI''i1  « Hiiidt^/rimc  Tn.h".r8. 
*tc..  til  thm  Mldlnod  Comjiffnr's 
Affefit«i  Nte^sra.  1  h«>».  Cook  &  Sonsit,  261 
lir'-fcad^w-aj-.  New  Vf>rk- 

Johii  lit iithl<ri»un,  G^tral  ManAirtr^ 
March,  i''*:iy  Iicrby. 


TRAVEL 


Saint  Jobn 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

is  the  place  to  spend  your 

SUMMER  VACATION 

Cool  sea  breezes  from  the  Bsy 
of  Fundy.  Beautiful  scenery 
and  river  trips.  Write  Secre- 
tary of  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 
for  booklet  and  particulars. 


MAINE  aitf  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RESORTS 

For  iUostrsted  printed  matter  address 

F.  E.  Booth  BY.  G.  P.  A. 

MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  Portlod  Maloe 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm  or  other 
property  for  a  summer  home  write  us  your 
requirements. 


OOTNO  ABROAD  OB  a  BTCTCI.K 
TRIP?  Send  for  "Bicydinf  Notes  for 
TourisU  Abroad." 

LBVLAND  LINB 

B08T0N-I.iyEBP00I« 

Immense  new  steamers.    1st  cabin,  165  up» 
Discount  if  return  passage  is  taken. 


Bohemian,  June  27 
Qana(&in.     July   4 


Mayflower,        July  16 

Bostonbn,    ,     1u1t2S 

Commonwealth,  July  30 

I  Caledonian.         Aur.8 

r.  O.  HOUGHTON  A  CO..  den'l  Agents 

115  State  St..  Boston 


Georgian, 


ily  11 


Loidon  k  North  Western  Ry. 

(ENGLAND) 
POPVIiAB  TOURIST  ROUTE 

Chester.  Leamington,   Stratf 

Oxford,  English  Lakes.  Scgtk 

Spedal  Express  Vestibuled  Trains 
I«IYERPOOL(Rii  


:ford-on-Avon, 
l^nd.  Wales,  etc 


on  amval  ol  steamers  from  Ami 
Banage  (Hold)  checked  N.  Y.  to 
Full  information.  Folders.  OuUi 


de)toI.ONI>01f 


London. 


A.  G.  WAND.  Agent 


oldera,  < 
,8$2P 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


]JN£ 


10  m\A  SCOilA,  CAPE  BRETON,  PRINCE 
EDWARD   ISLAW0,  and  NEWFOUNDLAHD 

DelishttuI  trips  varying  from  "one 
nigbt  At  ■^->i "  to  a  six  days'  cruise  includ- 
ing ^kort  dL%>p  sea  voyage,  sail  the  entire 
Ntna  ScoXwi  Coast,  through  the  Straits 
nt  Caii*o,  Northumberland  Sound,  and 
\:\d ::.  d  Ui  L.akes.  J ust  the  tnp  for  spring 
or  summer.  VVeeicly  saihngs  till  June  16,  then  two  trips  per  week.  Best 
salmon  and  trout  hshing.  Send  stamp  for  booklet,  '*  Lights  Along  the  Shore," 
colored  maps,  etc  J.  A.  FLAND£RS,  Passenger  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


^fore  Starting^  for  the  Country,  have 

WESTCOTT  i^HECK  YOUR 

EXPRESS  CO.  W      BAQQAQE 

xecotiye  Offices,  39  E  42d  St,  New  TorL    Telephooe  m  38th 

Baggage  checked  trom  residence  to  destination  via  WESTCOTT  EXPRESS  to 
II  points  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  the  West 
hore  R.  R.,  and  the  Lackawanna  R.R.,  and  their  connections. 
Branch  Offices  throughout  New  Vork  and  Brooklyn  with  telephone  connections. 


^^  ''S' John  Ry. 


Igiithi)  Hue 


and  itif  only  raiJi  t\m%¥  titlht  diJlIt, ,. 

brr  ftDd  tu   Ink*-    ^r   JtHha  %nd  CblfUQtrinl. 

tbTO««ii  fiiciJA^AiHiiN  Aumo.vriACKa 

Triliu  conjiet:!  nt  CtikauUmJ  w^tU  l!«ifui-ija)r 

iud  Qu«lHK,  A  mimd  trip  uu^UAtk-d  In 
Ajmnca,  iUTCiuch  q^atclilvti  Itin^,  ttioan- 
bdn.  Ti^T  iiid  kke  mcvuvry,  downi  tht'>  in*' 
rtlf  B(Kni*[|ay  isy  dll.)rlilfft)t  md  im/rk  lotb^*  FattrPMCEtV.  toUrhfti^  Idt  ill  tbr  b^AMttriil  H-hidil'C  fVKifta 
I  rJir-  WwM3t  ht,  Lftwrvnrc,  with  tiu'-irrliahi  nf  ff>infiKNfi»ui  bK^tria!  H'lt^j;  K4.il.HfrviiJ:.  Lnkr  Be.  Juhn. 
iM  fiml  r(«H  flCi-onimodMlnt't  ^jt  :%f  a^rMta.  Gfilf  r^mkn  cln«P  tn  tfaf.<  litit-i  L  CoLincr M<itii«  ^ith  (]'KK  AT 
iJH  I  MKUN*  HAlLWAir  0rCANAr*.\  forOrBiid  BiiW,  •n'l  Uit  t'KLEBtLATKD  BllAWlNl«AN 
ALU*,  iln^  JIlAOArtA  (if  tilt  KASr.  Apply  hi  Ut^  TorktoJ,  W.  ALLlSLi^fn  comer  F«nd#rl>llt 
w.  inri  KoftT^rntirtti  iH,.  ftit<1  lo  hflict  mgfit'iM  of  ill  prlnafftl  *~niB*,  A  bcumtitltaj  lilu«r«ttMi  guide 
H>ll  fr*-.*  nm  ip^jHrttlnn.    A  LES.  H  A  Rl>\  .  a.  P,  Agt.,  I,  G.  «OuTT,  0*0  1.  aiffi-.,  QqebcCj  <;*ru 


Virginia 
fountain  Resorts 


Virginia  Hot  Springs.  Greenbrier  White  Sul- 
phur Spnngrs.  Warm  Springs.  Healing  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Alum  Spnngs  and  Alleghany  Hotel, 
Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs.  Nat 
ural  Bridge.  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  and  other 
well-known  resorts. 
,  .  Descriptive    resort   pamphlets   and    Summer 

on  the  Ime  of  the  Homes  folders  may  be  obtamed  at  C.  &  O. 

•        m    At  •      n   •■  offices.  362  and  135*  Broadway.  New  York,  and 

heSapeake   &    Ohio    Railway     5nnqpaiAgenciesofconnectmgUne».orbyad. 


[ost  healthful  region  in  which  to  spend 
the  heated  term. 


H.  W. 


FUI^LER.  O.P.A.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


1&  MOHICAN  iSl^l^ 

New    London,    Conn. 


* 


American  and  European  Plan. 

Three  minutes*  walk  from  RR.  and  steamboat 
stations.  Up  to  date  in  every  appointment.  Bright, 
airy  rooms  with  the  breath  of  woods  and  ocean 
about  them. 

The  Mohican  Hotei*  was  newly  furnished  this 
spring  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  attractiveness. 

fTrj/tf  /or  booklet. 


:■ 


TRAVEL 


<»^^»<>^%»»i  W»^»^l»»i^  [»N^%»»ii»lj^ 


EURO  F>E 

Sail  from  Btitaa  to  tbe 

neoirBuuNEiUf 

by  the 

Dominion   Line 

Gibraltar.  Naples. 

Genoa.  S.S.  CookmoB- 
wealth.  13,000  tons: 
New  EaElaiKi.  lljea» 
Cons;  CambRMBum. 
5.500  tons. 

FordetcriMiv*  matUr  andsatiimga  rnddrext 
Dominion  Line.  77  8tat«  St.,  Bootoa 


TOURS 


The  Thompsoo-BaldassenNd 
School   of  Travel 

Annual  Tour  of  seven  countriea  for  the 
study  of  European  Ufe  and  civilization.  Un- 
equaled  educational  programme.  Univcgmky 
Indership.  Nine  months*  tour,  S7SQ,  ieas  if 
party  be  joine4  ^n  rouU.  Catalogue.  Mxs. 
WALTER  W.  SCOTT.  Sec'y.  Dover.  N.H. 


'  <  Gf er  unusual  university-bred  lead- 

I  <.  rship  at   these   unusual    terms, 

vhich  actually  include  all  expenses 

( tceptsteamerfeesandtableextras. 

1)  days.  1310.00    I   73  days.  S3»jQ0 

3  1     '^        335.00        77     '^        395X0 

_    o     ••        370.00    I   77     "        400.00 

i  ui>Le7  Tears.  Copley  Sq..  Boston 


Oriental   Tours 

Fall  party  sailing  in  October.  Remlar 
spring  tour  sailing  about  Feb.  1.  ISOt.  Best 
arrangements  (or  comfort  and  intelligent 
sightseeing.    Small  parties. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.. 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


gjs^x//;.  V^ 


52  DAYS— $325^ 

"  F-lcvtntti  Hour**  tijut  ^j.,'  "„.,  i. 
faiMiPus*  Kaiser  Wilhelcn  dcf  \w^\jb*^.  La.o 
Sunday  in  Lucvme,  ji]4  adctiu^tr  i^njaiu 
under  noicd  cniks.  Iccfiircr^*  and  »»aL-Hlt«is^ 
to  VtMilic#,  FUirciiri!^  \h4xv^'h  Bciint?.  i?i, 
aii>l  Nii|i!**^  U>,  Retuni«  via  MedltefD- 
iipii  ina  Ciiliniiiar.  C^n  be  Oisibhied  w^h 
tht  N.  i'-.  4.  di^nventsr/n. 

Write  cir  %iru  lor  details. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

201  Clarendon  SL.  Boston. 


Travel  and   Study  Akroad 

under  the  care  of  American  bdy  and  gentle- 
man who  have  lived  in  Europe  manv  years. 
Winter  is  luly.  References  exchanged. 
Address  No.  401,  The  C*    " 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


AUSTRIA 


Eniopean  Snininflr  Retort 
InnchrfAck    TTKOL,  AUSTRIA 
innSDrUCK    j  c«o  feet  above  the  set. 
wi th  dry.  braang  climate.    Center  for  £accaF> 

ns. 

HOTEL   TIROL 


Modem     conveniences, 
Illustrative  pamphlets 
a.  CARL 


Beet    refi 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


ENGLAND 


GRA8BICRB 

Route,  rail  to  Windermere,  thence  coadi  or 
carriase  9  miles.  The  center  for  Words- 
worth, Soutliey,  and  Basklnland. 

"  ROTHAY  HOTEL."  near  the  Church, 
and  PRINCE  OP  WALES  LAKE  HOTEL 

both  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Lyman> 
Abbott uiatronized  by  H.  M.  KlnK  Ed- 
ward Vll.  and  H.  B.  U.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  Particulars  and  illustrated 
booklets  direct  or  from  Recreation  Dept. 

Sec  Honeyman's  **  Brieht  Days  in  Mcrrie 
EngUnd."        J.  CQWPERTHWAITK. 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH 

BOARD     BY    BAY     OR    WEEK 

GRANT,  17  Hatton  Place. 


GERMANY 


Pension  Augvste  Victoria  -  Heim 


Weraigendc  i/llan.Oriulstai  Str.  i.Oermaiy 

A  quiet,  refined  home  for  ladies  and  eentle- 
raen .  Good  air ;  delightful  view ;  garden  and 
verandas;  good  service;  baths  in  house. 
Young  girls  will  receive  good  care.  Lessons 
in  music  and  pai    '  -•  .     -      * 

Terms  moderate. 


will  receive  good  care.  Lessons 
t  painting.  Highest  references' 
rate.    Frau  Doktor  Kowallek. 


ITALY 


HOTEL    RCTVAL 

ROME,  ITALY 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  the  highest 
and  healthiest  part  of  the  town.  Every  mod- 
em improvement  and  home  comforts. 

Send  for  Petit  Guide  de  Rome. 
G.  MAZZERi.  Proprietor  &  Manager. 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva,  Avenue  de  Lancy  3.    Pension 
de  Famine  Alplna.    For  cultured 


people.  French  conversation.  English  and 
German  spoken.  Terms  moderate.  Address 
Miss  A.  W.  Bkrgdaul,  Hotel  St.  George, 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.      O.  Stapblmohr,  Prop. 


CANADA 


^^Ui^kmntodt/^ 


$ 


A    NOVA    SCOTIA    HOTEL    WITH 
AMERICAN    COMFORTS 

Booklets  on  application. 


THE  MANHATTAN 

DIQBY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

'  Overlooking  Digby  Basin.  New,  with  every 
modem  convenience.  Booklet  on  applica- 
tion, cannot  descnbe  the  neatness,  comfort, 
or  dainties  of  our  table  as  those  to  whom  we 
will  be  pleased  to  refer  you  in  your  city. 

W.  S.  TROOP.  Prop. 


MVRTLrB    HOVSB 

DIGBY.  NOVA   SCOTIA 

Newly  furnished  this  season.  Cuisine  and 
service  unexcelled.  Fishing,  ^boating,  sailing, 
bathing,  fine  drive       '^-     -^  *' 

dations.    Rates  a-*--  Lui.-.JvU  i  :    .Jiiiri 

to  PiBRCK  T.  Mricjjiv.  MaTiA,;tT,  Ih^by. 
Nova  Scotia.  Until  June  t,  U7  ^Summer 
Street.  Boston.  M.ihs. 


WIGHTMAN  HOUSE 

I>ic:r,v.  \.  >. 
Private  home  boai  '"  ' 

Quietly  situated  o 
modem  conveniei  ... 
mocks,  etc.    Only  oik  :  ■ .-  .^-  k  ff.-jtn  ijo* 
station,  seashore.    <J.  ^v  Wu.jiriHA9 


CANADA 


TBEFBY  HOUSE.  BIOBY,  NOVA 
SCOTIA.  Is  beautifully  located  on 
Beach  Bluff.  Fine  view  of  seashore  and 
mountain.  Extensive  verandas ;  modem  im- 
provemente.  Booklets.  J.  A.  TKBFRV.Prop. 


King^s  Royal  Hotel 
Park  pp  Resort 

ON   GEORGIAN   BAY 

Canada's  newest  and  best  offer- 
ing to  the  tourist.  Illustrated 
Booklet  free  on  application  \o 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Mgr., 

Owen  Sound,  Can. 


THE 

QUEEN'S   ROYAL 

WINNETT  &  THOMPSON.  Proprietors 

Niagara-on-the-Lake 

ONTARIO  CANADA 

At  tbe  Ontario  End  of  the 

Famous   Niagara   River 

XJANDSOMELY   Appointed  Hotel. 
*•*■    Excellent  Cuisine  and  Service. 
p>B8T  Tennis  Courts  and  Bowling 
'-'    Greens  in  Canada. 
piNE  Roads  (Golfz8 holes), Bathing, 
*■      Pishing,  Boating,  Casino,  Etc. 

EASILY  Accessible  (via  Buffalo  or 
Lewiston,  N.  Y.). 
SPECIAL  Rates  during  June  (opens 
zoth). 

L.  M.  BOOMER.  Manager 

(Of  the  Hotel  Alcazar.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.) 


Hotel  Acadia  ^"^^^^J^&fA^' 

Finest  boating,  bathing,  fishing.    Send  for 
circulars. 1.  C.  HALL.  Mgr. 


BAT  VIEW  HOUSE.Hmith'K  Cove« 
Digby  Co.,  Nova  Scotia.  Pleasant 
situation :  ten  minutes  by  rail  to  DIgby. 
Boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Terms  $5  to  ^  a 
week.  HERBERT  H  WOODMAN. Prop. 


Avenue  House  ^"^Ji^oSSia^"^" 

Family  Hotel,  #1.50  to  |2.00  per  day.    Ar- 
rangements  made  also  by  week  or  montli. 


THE    OWEN 


CamnobeHo  Island,  N.  B.  Off  East- 
port.  Me.  Fine  situation  in  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
first-class  accommodation ;  superb  vievi's :  fisn- 
injc.  Golf  .Tennis ;  no  mosqmtoes.  Opens  July 
1st. .  Terms  $10  to  $15  per  week.  For  folder 
apply  to  J.  J.  ALEXANDER.  Easlport.  Me. 


YARMOUTH  ^^.a 

Summer  temperature  7(P.  No  flies,  no  ma- 
laria, no  hay  fever,  Delightful  drives,  boat- 
iner.  fishing.  Grand  Hotel,  finest  in  provinces. 
Send  for  booklet.  Nklson  B.  Kbnnbv.  Mgr. 


CONNECTICUT 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Ore«n  wloh.Ct.— Firat-class  in  all  respectsi 

i,-.n,c..,.i,ji..rt^.      H.  M.  H.i    II  .  .  ^:.M.D. 


BACON  HOUSE  ^^^i^NT 


I  "ftv  Lfjnv,  I 


I'f*  ft.  frrnvi  water. 
Haveri  flrrj  New 

^  boatt 


CONNECTICUT 


STEVENS'  FARM  ^'^^oSS!^'' 

Caters  to  American  grown  i 

sire  quiet,  restful,  homelike  pi 

shady.    Near  station.    Folder  mailed. 


people  tliat  de- 
»lace.    Coot  and 


naw&nursi  OOiei  Highaltitude:  spring 
water ;  no  malana  or  mosquitoes ;  high-grade 
service ;  elevator,  sun  parlor ;  golf.    Speaal 
rates  for  May  and  June.    Booklet  at 
ScHOFiKLD^s.  1  Madison  Ave  N.  Y.  City. 


Health  seekers,  comfort  seekers,  restand  recre- 
ation seekers  all  find  their  wishes  gratified  at 

The  IVayside  Inn 

NEW  MILPORD,  Utchfldd  Co.,  Conn. 

Opens  June  15.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 
J.  I«.  CA8TLE,  Manager 


Tbe  Inn,  Ridsefield, 

Conn.  ^^  nnder  new  management ; 
,    .     .  .        5^?ra  heat,  open  fires;  excel- 


lent cuisine;  JeGghUuldnves;  1  hour  and  a 
half  from  N.  Y.  IVithm  access  of  casino  and 
golf  grounds.  Apply  to  Mrs.  B.  S.  Warner. 


DR.   dVENS'    SANITARIUM 


For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  mild  Men- 
tal Disease,  with  a  separate  Department  for 
Drug  and  Alcohobc  natienU.   Send  for  illus- 
tratedcircular.    Address 
AMOS  J.  GIVENS.  M.D.,  SUmford,Conn. 


MAINE 


ROBINHOOp  INN.  and  the  Willows, 
^  .,.  Bailey's  Island.  Casco  Bay.  Now  open. 
Saihng.bathinar.  fine  spring. water.  For  c\r- 
cular.  Miss  MASSEY.    Golf  near  by. 


THE    LrOlJISBlJRG 

BAB  HABBOB,  MAINE 

Seashore  and  Mountains.  Open  July  1  to 
September  26.  For  furnished  cottages  and 
booklet  apply  to  t 

care  liotellBrunswick,  Boston.  Mass. 


et  apply  to  manager, 

i.  ALBERT  BUTLER, 


Parties  Can  Find  Good  Board 

and  accommodations  from  June  20th  at  a 
beautiful  healthy  place  bordering  on  Casco 
Hay.  Rates  J^  to  ^  per  week.  Address 
GEO.  W.  PENNELLrBrunswick.  iSaine. 


The  Pentagoet  p^S?ilSS;e^y 

Histonc  and  attractive.    All  summer  pleas- 
ures.   June  to  October.        S.K.HALL. 


TME  ACADIAN,  Castine,  Me.- Enlarged  and 
improved.  New  billiard  room.  12  rooms 
with  private  baths.  Boatinir,  golf.driving.^sh- 
mg.   Reasonable  rates.  W.A.Walker.  Mgr. 


MAPLE   CREST 

East  Parsontfleld,  Maine 

High-grade  house.  Foothills  of  White 
Mountains.  Large,  cool  rooms ;  exceptional 
table.  Fine  walks  and  drives.  Circulars. 
A.  C.  VARNEY,  121  North  I8th  St.,  Phila. 


The  Willows  ''•'iSlIrn'?''" 

Now  open  for  the  season.    Send  (or  circular 
J.  R.  KELLEY.  Proprietor. 


The  Lodge 

HERON  ISUND,  ME. 

40  tulle«  rmni  Portlnnd 

Good  Afihlng.  Ferfeei  sfwenige.  1  mile 
from  mainland  where  there  arc  many  beauti- 
ful drives  to  the  old  hUtorit  towns  near  by. 
A  beauUful  HUtnitier  home,  always  cool,  very 
high,    bland  coveted  with  Fir  and  Bay  trees. 

€i  €.  BtJTT^ER.  Prap.  mmt  Owner 


^  *  C,  C,  I 


THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


on  Oreat  Diamond, 
Portland  Harbor,  Maine 

Unrivaled  views  of  the  Maine  coast  and  many  islands  of  world-famous  Lmaeo 

amy.   buperb  accommodations  for  15  patients.  20  minutes' saU  from  Portland. 

bteamer  every  hour.    For  further  information  address  Chas  E.  Piles,  Mgr., 

Great  Dlatnoncl  leland,  Biatne. 


Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Modem  in  every  detaO.  Convenient  to  Back  Bay  Stations, 
near  Copley  Square  and  Public  Garden.  Particularly  attractive  to 
ladies  traveling  alone.  European  and  American  plans.  Circular 
on  application  to  JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Maplehurst  feTiffiilfo^ffiir 

FlrBt^ciaas  board.  Broad  x^TuSsfSS 
trees;  near  electric  aod stSmttSr^ ^^ 


Out  on  the  Cool  Ocean 

Off  Hai>eIiMtor-b7-th»8es 

THE  WINNEEGAN 


For  booklet  and  iDfonnatioo 


The  victoria 


PEACE    HAITEK 

^    ,  B»^NT  KOCK.  JIA8S. 

On  a  bluff  .Open  ocean.  Boa 
fishing..  Historic  country, 
cral  spring  water.   Supenor 


'llotel  Brooswick^ 

BOSTON 

^European  and  American  Pka.^^ 


BOSTON 


wUl  appeal  to  readers  of  The  Outlook  who  wish  to  break  the  jonraey  to  Uie  moun- 
tains or  seashore.    Under  the  same  management  as  the  Islesboro  Inn. 

LESS  THAN  A  BLOCK  FROM  COPLEY  SQUARE 

EUROPEAN  PLAN.  HARRY  L.  BROWN. 


MAINE 


THE    POCAHONTAS 

(Portsmouth  Harbor) 
KIXTBRY   POINX,   MB. 

AUo  fnmlebed  cottoge^to  rent.  Situ- 
ated at  junction  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  the 
most  picturesque  on  tlie  coast  and  ip-eat  Naval 
Station.  Commanding  view  of  ocean,  harbor, 
and  woodland.  Good  boating,  bathing,  and 
fishing.  Golf,  tennis,  etc.  Address  till  June 
15Ui.  Mrs.  C.  O.  FRANCIS,  Mirr., 
The  Abbotsford,  Com'th  Ave..  Boston. 


THE  CHAMPERNOWNE.  Kitterv 
.Point,  Me.   Opens  early  injune.   Good 

&SkTc*i''irM"H'lLt'i^ri^ 


MAINE 


MOUltOn   HeaSe    west  Scarboro, 
rt.        .%   r  —  _  Jiunne 

One  mile  from  station.  B.  &  M.  R.R.Jour 
miles  from  Old  Orchard  Beach  on  the  direct 
bne  of  electric  cars.  Superior  Uble,  fresh 
eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables,  pure  spring  water. 
Long  distance  telephone.  Further  particu- 
lars address  M.  E.tI!OULTON.  PiSp. 


CAPB   COD 

The  NOBSCUSSETT 

I>ennl*  (Cape  Cod).  Maaa. 

ing.  Bowling.  ] 


Dandne.    Unlimftcd  supply" of  pm  w«rr. 
£.  C  Matthews,  Manager,  D^nas.  si««^ 


Me.— Absolutely  new.  large  verandas :  fish- 
ing, boating,  tennis:  telephone.  Modern 
conveniences.   Circulars.    G.  W.  CARSON. 


St  Aspinquid  Hotel  ^'^^.^^ 

Nice  summer  home,  surf  bathing,  canoeing, 
woods,  fine  drives,  etc.    S.  J.  PERKINS. 


SACHEM  HOUSE 

Oara^qalt^  Maine.- Boating,  bathing, 
and  nshing.  For  booklets  or  informat1<fn  in- 
quire of  William  B.  Littlbfikld,  Prop. 


A    ^"■■lH^   WAWENOCK" 

Overiooking  harbor  and  ocean,  lawn  extends 
to  water:  always  cool,  excellent  fisliing,  boat- 


PBOOrSNECK^dfA-teSS 


Booklet' 


MAINE 


A  dehghtful  seaside 
report.  Situated  10 
mil«  from  Portland. 
*.M.  Kalbr.  Prop. 


Kirkwood  Inn 

Scarborough  Beach»  Maine 

Loveliest  and  most  restful  place  in  Maine. 
Twenttnve  acres  of  woodland  and  grass 
land.  Two-mile  beach.  Surf-bathing,  golf, 
drives,  walks,  electric  ligrht,  late  dinner. 

W.  H.  SMITH.  Manager. 


CREST  VIEW 

KA«X    CHOP 

,  Full  view  of  Martha's  Vineyaid  Sood 
from  every  room.  Goif.  yachting,  bethac 
fidung.  RateeSUto^  Specip  imZar& 
June  and  Sept.  Mrs.  Evsutt  Schwartz, 
Cottage  City,  Maia. 


The  Rockaway  aod  Cttttfes 

EAST  GI«OUCK8TER.  MASH. 

Opens  June  1st.  ,  Special  rates  for  Jnae 
and  season. ,  For  booklet  and  particokn 
addreaa      W.  A.  PUBLICOVKlSuPropr^ 


GRINDSTONE  INN 

WINTER    HARBOR.    MAINE 

Swimming  pool.    Fishing.    Golf.    Through 
sleeper   to   Mt.    Desert    Ferry.     Send    for 
booklet.    Address   ERNEST  G.  GROB, 
Manager,  Winter  Harbor,  Maine. 


♦  OCEAN  HOUSED 

YORK  BEACH  MAINB 

Leading  hotel.  60  miles  from  Boston.    Write 

♦    for  illustrated  booklets.    Terms    J^ 
moderate.    F.  A.  ELLIS,  Prop.    ^F 


Great  Barrlnffton,  Mjim. 

FINE    COUNTRY    HOUSE 

Tea 
gToun< 
sleepii 

"•laces^ .  _ 

lumbmg.  good  table ;  golf  lioka  iie»r.  Tei 

-- —  Addrctt 
Prop. 


»   minutes'  wadk^from  etadon;    Ugli 
ind.  beavdfol  .shady  >wd  :  brge,  9lnr 
.  pmg  rooms  with  ezoelleot  beds,  opeo  £«- 
p  aces,  and  bakomes :  spdng.water.  saBfary 

F.  h;  WHITING.  Prop. 


PRESCOTT   INN 

KIN05  BEACH.  LYNN.  MASS. 

hJa^SsaSKf-aiSffifir-  ^'^ 

A.  B.  KIMBALL.  £.  H.  FAUNCE. 


WSSici^^A  CAPE  COD 

Masfu- Fifty  yards  from  ocean.  ^Fiaecai^ 


THC     ABOR.N 

and  Cottft4*» 
1IAONOI.IA*    MASS. 

Fifhr  yards  from  ^a^s  edge.    A  glsh 

A.  B.  KLMBALL^        £.  H.  lAim&L 


THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


XHE4SNOW  HOUSE 

MARBLKHEAD 

I»  now  open  tor  the  season.    For  terms  ad* 
dress         lOUN  R.  GILES.  Proprietor. 


Menauhant   Hotel 

Menautaant  (Cape  Cod),  Hass. 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Grand  water  view. 
CtientMe  of  the  best.  The  purest  of 
nprinif  water.  Noted  for  its  excellence 
of  cuisine  and  service,  yachting  unsur- 
PASsed.  Fine  roads.  Golf,  pin^-pone.  n.usic. 
Absolateljr  the  coolest  spot  and  in«Mit 
iaxarlous  bathing:  on  Atlantic  Coast. 
From  June  to  October.  Booklets  on  appli- 
cation.   FLOYD  TRAVIS.  Proprietor. 


NAHANT,  MASS. 

The  WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD 

Open  May  15.    Mrs.  Harriet  £.  Tbai.. 


The  Norwood  Hotel  Northampton 

C.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO..  Proprietors. 
Year-round  hotel  specially  adapted  for  sum- 
mer trade:  generous  verandas;  spacious 
lawns :  unusually  quiet,  homelike,  and  com- 
fortable; Northampton  home  Smith  Col- 
lege :  ideal  restingr  place  between  New  York 
and  White  MounUins.  Wnte  for  booklet 
and  rates,  which  tells  more  but  not  all. 


^^      r        North  Truro,  Mass.    '^  ^  ^ 


New  Oakdene  SgSJt 

Cape  Ann.  broad  ocean  view.  Built  and  fur- 
nished new  1900 :  all  modem  improvements  ; 
also  annex  Oakdene  Cottage.  Now  open. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  DEAN.  PigeonCove,  Mass. 


CAPE  COD  Co«y.»i«le  Surf  CotUffw. 
^^*^*  ^  ^rv»^  fronting  ocean:  surf  bath- 
ing* :  rooms,  table  board  at  Inn.  Kates  mod- 
erate.   Ballston  Beach  Co..  Truro.  Mass. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Fitzgerald  Cottage  ^^if/lf  •'"• 

A  new  modem  house, fumace  heat,  home  com- 
forts, rates  moderate.  OP^n  early  and  late. 
Modem  improvements.  Fine  tennb  court,  etc 


Tnmpr  TfmiQ^  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 
tamer  nOUSe  On  the  main  street. 
Pure  water.  Good  drainage.  Plenty  of  room 
andsliade.  Golf.  J.  N.  TURNER  &  SON. 


The  UPLANDS,  Sethleliem,  N.  H. 

Highest  point.    Accommodates  200.    Golf. 
F.  H.  ABBOTT,  Proprietor. 


Hillside  Inn,  Bethlehem.  N.-H.-Beau- 
tifully  situated.  Service  superior.  Kates 
moderate.  Special  rates  for  early  and  late  sea- 
son.  Illustrated  booklet.  L.T.  Clawson.Prop. 


Gatiway  to  the  White  Mountains 

THE  NEW  SENTER 

CENTRE   HARBOR.  N.  H. 

This  fine  modem  house,  most  beautifully 
situated  at  the  head  of  lake  Winnepesaukee. 
accommodates 250 sruesU.  Fine  Drives,  Boat- 
ing. Bathing,  Excellent  Fishing  all  the  time. 
New  Menas^nent     Moderate  Rates 

C.   D.   BROOKS 
Formerly  of  Hillside  Inn.  Bethlehem.  N.  H. 


The  Odell 


FRANKLIN,  If.  H. 

Handsomest  and 
Heahhiest  Village  in 
theSute.  New.  with 
all  Moeurn  Imjkrevtments.  Table  and  serv- 
ice exceptionally  fine.  Hay  Fever.  Malaria, 
and  .Mosquitoes  unknown  here.  OolC,  LIt- 
errt  and  Muslo  Room  connected* 
Send  for  booklet.       H.  J.  ODELL,  Prop. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Daily  Trout 

T^WO  tliousasd  feet  alwve 
^  sea  IcTcl.  THE  BALSAMS 
ttudt  by  t  ffloiuitiia  lake  tkat  is 
aliTe  h'xXa  trost.  Catch  them  i! 
yoi  like,  eat  tkeni  at  any  rate.  A 
paradise  for  tired  braia -workers. 

Write  for  booklet  wttk  ite 
▼iews  of  tke  glorioos  aooAtaia 
sttaery.  Perfect  relief  from  kay- 
fever. 

THE  BALSAMS 

mzTiUe  Metdi,  V.H.  (WklteMta.) 

CHAS.  H.  GOUIJ).  Manager 

Op«ji  ]une  2^  to  October  5 


•  THE  I^ANE'S  • 

CHICHESTER,  N.  H. 

The  quiet,  retired  Farm  home.    For 
#  inf(2rraation  address  G.  W.  Lane.  Prop.  # 


ASQUAM 


1^     A   CT/Af  T   A    IkM     IMI 

1903 

Open  June  to  Oct.  A  high-class  modem 
hotel,  situated  on  picturesque  height,  en- 
circled from  southwest  to  southeast  by  the 
winding  Asquam  Lakes.  Driving,  boating, 
bathing,  bass-iishing.  Holderaess.  N.  H. 
<GEO.  E.  JEWELL.  N<anager. 


BELLETIJE  klOVSE 

INTERYAI«E,  N.  H. 

Open  June  I.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains. 
New  improvements  include  private  baths, 
steam  heat,  and  electric  liKhts.  A  pretty 
booklet  is  sent  free.    J.  A.  Barnes*  Sons. 


lUT'iMfi*  V;ff«  White  Monntalns, 
JVlaple    VUla      Interrale.  N.  H. 

Delightfully  situated.  Modem.  Noted  for 
its  excellent  cuisine.  Splendid  lawns :  attract- 
ive Pine  Woods  nearby.  Farm  and  livery. 
Opens  May  1.    Write  for  booklet. 

GEORGE  E.  GALE.  Prop. 


THE    TDLEWILD 

WHITE   MOUNTAINS.  N.  H. 

Opens  June  25th.  Address  Miss  Louisa 
Craig.  j6  High  St..  Rropkline,  Mass. ;  after 
lune  8th  address  I^iTERVALK.  I^.  H. 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS 

BRABBURN  at  JEPFBRSON,  N.   H. 

Open  from  June  15th  to  October. 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN8.-T0  rent  at 
Jefferson.  N.  H..  a  furnished  cottage, 
containmg  five  sleeping  rooms,  bath,  and 
living  room.  Table  board  to  be  obtained 
within  two  minutes*  walk.  Address  BRAE- 
BURN.  Je£fcrson,  N.  H. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


HIGHLAND  HOUSE 

Jefferson  Hiahlands,  N.  H. 

Open  Tune  15th  to  Oct.    Elevation  1,650  ft. 
For  booUet  and  rates  address  ].  L.  Pottlb. 


ThelronMountainHouse 

Jackson,  White  Mountains,  N.  H. 

Will  open  June  1st.  Steam  heat  for  early 
and  late  season.  Special  rates  for  June  and 
July.    Send  for  booklet.  „    ^ 

W.  A.  MESERVE,  Prop. 


MT.  ADAMS  HOUSE  ^^^^ 

Jefferson  Highland,  N.  H.  Highest 
elevation  and  finest  situation  in  Jefferson.  Ap- 
ply for  circular.  John  W.  Crawsuaw.  Prop. 


LAKE 
SliNAPEE 

N.  H. 


BEN  MERE  INN 

Opens  June  30. 
Send  for  illustrated  book- 
let to  S.  L.  THOM  PSON. 


Proprietor, 
pee,  N.  H. 


Lake    Suna- 


CHISWICK  INN  feJUSp' *|SSf 

Unsurpassed  view  of  White  and  Franconia 

r 


._.    Pure  fiprins  water.    Address 
.  ROBINSON.  UtUeton.  N.  H. 


NEW    HOTEL    RANDALL 

White  Mts..  North  Con  war*  N.  H. 

Opens  J  une  25 .  Every  modern  improvement. 
Suites  with  bath ;  golf ;  fine  driving :  rates 
reasonable.  Table  notably  excellent.  Hand- 
some booklet  free.  H.  H.  RANDALL, 
North  Conway.  N.  H. 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS,    N.  H. 
A  Standard  Resort  Hotel 

PKOFILE  HOUSEaadHCOmfiES 

Conducted  with  reference  to  an  unexcelled 
clientage  and   refinement.     GOLF.  TEN- 
NIS, and  all  popular  amusements.    Address 
C.  ri.  GREENLEAF,  President. 
FLUME    HOUSE 

Five  miles  from  Profile  (same  ownership). 
Beautifully  situated  near  many  points  of  in- 
terest. Open  June  10  to  Oct.  la  S.  R. 
ELLIOTT,  Mgr. 


EDOEWOOD  COTTAGE.  White 
Mountains  North  Conway.  N.  H.  A 
charming  summer  home  at  moderate  rates. 
Open  June  1st  to  Nov.  1st.    Geo.  F.  Wolcott. 


ISLES    OF     SHOALS 

The  Apptedore  4ad  TKe  Oceanic 

'llxt-^f:  {Ami-y\\*  lintels,  »itualird  lU  fniiot  off 
tht  i  i-ivt  lit  Sew  Haisipshire.  have  lonK  been 
kiii's'-ri  .i>  cli'.-  tfwultsl  Mirrimer  resorts  in  New 
El-.  I  hkI.  iliirt^  tiMil*  daily.  Fine  Kitfam- 
bo  <i  I  "hiit^riinnsat  PortMnouth  with  all  triiins 
fn  r.i  \,  w  Vftrlc,  lti>fllof5.  m\d  the  East.  Wnte 
for  i''M!^tr^icfl  bookktsi.  to 

1  AhaiTON   BRt.^R  &   RAMSliELL 
I-ita  ot  Shuab,  Portfitiitjuiii,  N^  H. 


Pine  Grove  Springs  Hotel 

SPOPFORD.  N.  H. 
Jnne  15th  to  Octolier  1st 

The  Ideal  Resort  for  Health,  Rest  and 
Pleasure.  Situated  in  pine,  forest  on  tanks 
of  beautiful  Lake  Spofford^  I.IOO  feet  above 
sea.  Rooms  singly  or  en  suite,  with  or  with- 
out baths.  Celeorated  Spring  Water.  Un- 
limited amusements.  Fine  dnvoi,  Mu*«c, 
Golf.    Moderate  rat«.  ^  Illustrated  booklets. 

ATKINS  &  MESSER.  Mgrs. 
Address  Florence.  Mass..  until  June  1st. 


HOTEL   LOOK -OFF 

SVOAR  Hll^Ii,  N.  H. 
WHITE    MOUNTAINS 

Elevation  2.000ft.;  elevator,  electric  lights; 
Kolf  and  other  amusements  free ;  exempt  from 
hay  fever.  Through  trains  from  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Montreal.  Special  rat«  June  and 
September.    H.  M.  CROHUJiST.  Prop. 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


The 

New  Weirs 

WEIRS,  N.  H. 
Lake  Winnlpesaakee 

Situatsd  on  a  hich  blu£F  overlookioflr 
the  most  beautiful  of  lakes  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  majestic  Wiiite 
Mountains.  Boatin^r.  bathinff,  fishing, 
billiards,  fine  drives,  tennis,  and  an 
excellent  orchestra.  Accommodations 
for  250:  many  rooms  en  suite  vith 
private  bath.  Write  for  booklet  and 
rates.   Opens  June  15. 

H.  R.  SHARES,  Frop. 

Wlattr— TlM  Vew  Rockledfe 
Rockledce,  FU. 


Ocean  Wa\e  House 

(200  feet  from  ocean) 
RTK  NORTH  BKAVH,  N.  H 

Send  for  booklet.  H.  E.  PUTNAM. 


THE  FRANCDNIA  INN 


SUGAR  HILL,  N, 

Opened  as  usual  for  the  combg  season  on 
June  20th.  and  offers  ideal  attractions  for 
summer.     Your  correspondence 

'  rooms . 
'  or  Sep- 

S.  Post 

office.  Franconia,  New  Hampshire. 


tne  summer.  Your  corresponaence  i 
quested  in  regard  to  reservation  of  nx 
special  rates  will  be  riven  for  July  or 
timber.    PECKETT  BROTHERS.  : 


EATON  QRANQE   ^S^^^ 

High  hill  air,  pure  spring  water;  excellent 
beds  and  Uble.   S5to$a.  Miss  C.  L.Eaton. 


NEW   JERSEY 


THE  FENIMORE  ^**«i?/*'-"^' 

Block  from  beach.  Now  open.  Capacity,  200. 
Special  rates  to  early  guests.   Thos.  Noble. 


•n..  Sagamore  i',|™??A?r5: 

Block  from  ocean.    Select  service.    Moderate 
terms.  Special  rates  for  June  and  September. 


NORWOOD     HALL, 


Aaburr  Park,  N.  J.,  Fourth  Ave.,  Ocean 
block.  First  class  in  every  respect.  Rates  $9 
to  $23  per  week.    TRAVHRsandTRUMPBouR. 


Altamoat-Craig  Hall 

Am  etttirffy  new  buiiding'. 
Near  Boardwalk,  with  view  o    Ocean. 

PennsylTania  Avenue 
ATLANTIC    CITY.    N.   J. 

Elevator,  Electric  Lights.  Rooms  with 
Bath.  Sun  Parlor,  Library  with  Magrazines, 
(iame  Koom.  Afternoon  Tea.  Evenmsr  Din- 
ner.   Booklet.    Craichbad  &  Craighrau. 


f  eith  Villa.  Directlv  on  beach.  Atlantic  City 
''ten  minutes  by  trolley  alouR  ocean.  Bathiner 
unsurpassed.  Artesian  water.  Modern  con- 
veniences. Circular.  M.  Miller.  Ventnor.N.J. 


THE  BERWICK 

AVON-BV-XHH-8HA 

NB'W   JBRSCV 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Fine  bathinsr:  no 
DOS9uitoes;  house  well  furnished:  table  in 
uahty  and  service  exceptionally  tine.  None 
letter.  Refs.  exchanged.  E.  Copland, Prop. 


Hotel  aarendon  ?f-j«'LlU,r:i5: 

trie  lights:  '^W  furnished;  good  table;  rcason- 
nblerate*  '^'^s.  G.  B.  Harrison. 


NEW   JERSEY 


THB  SALT  BREATH  OP  THE  SEA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

Galen  Hall 

ATUNTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

lUustrated  booklet  telling  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request. 

F.  h.  YOUNG.  Gctt'l  Mgr> 


THE  BLUFFS 

Bayhead,  Ocean  Co. 

N£W  JERSEY 


tnths,  gas,  perfect  sanitary  arranKcmenti 
Booklet.         ALFRED  E.  JOHNSON. 


OCEAN     GROTE 

48  Clark  Ave.,  one  block  from  ocean  and 
bathinr  jMvilion ;  large,  airy  rooms :  rood, 
substantial  Uble.        Mra.  L.  HERtER. 


HIGHLAND  HOUSE.-When  goinr 
to  Ocean  Grove  stop  at  "ITie  HiRhland.^ 
25  Atlantic  Ave.  Liberal  table  urood service ; 
reasonable  rates.    Fbrris  D.  Kosrcrans. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 


irffc 
iful 


POINT    PI.EASANT 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Two  hours  from  New  York.    Fifth  seasoi 
Pirst'dass  family  hotel,  situated  in   Un 

Bove  of  pine  trees  on  banks  of  beautif 
anasquan  River  near  the  ocean ;  still  water 
and  surf  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  wheeUnr,  cro- 
quet, boating.  Dpens  May  29th.  Smce  first 
season  has  been  full  to  capaaty  after  July  1st. 
Write  for  particulars  and  circular. 

WALTER  P.  BEERS  (Manager). 


The  Tremont  «g=^sS!oY 

Opens  June  15th.  Spedal  June  rate  of  SIO. 
Directly  on  the  Beach.  Every  room  a  full 
ocean  view.         S.  Hinkson  Woodwakd. 


SpriuiT  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

THE  BREAKERS 

On  ocean  front.  First-cIass. 

NIBLOCK  &  RUSSELL. 


THE  COLONIAL 

SPRING  LAKE  BEACH 
NEW  JER8ET 

For  particulars  address 
Miss  Vandbrhoop       Miss  Reynolds 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


THE      EARLE 

.Strictly  Fire-Proof 
103  Waverlr  Place 

one  block  west  from  lower  end  of  5th  Ave, 
Entirely  new  American  plan  hotel. 
Near  business  and  shopning,  district. 
One  room  with  private  batn  with  roefls 
for  one.  f3.00perday:  same  room  with 
meats  for  two.  fS.OO  per  dav.  Also  suites 
of  two  or  three  rooms  and  oath. 

THE    jriJOSON 

Stnctly  Fire-Proof 
53  Washinirton  Square  Soath 

Adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church. 
Facing  on  the  Washington  Souare  Park 
near  business  and  shopping  mstrict  A 
select  family  and  transient  hotel.  Ameri- 
can plan.  Single  and  double  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartmenis  from  $2  per  day 
up.      JAMES  KNOTT.  Proprietor. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


St.  Denis 

HOTEL 

Broadwaj&EleTeitbStnN.T. 


The  ConyenieBt  Locatio]i«  Taste- 
fnl  ArooiAtment,  Fe— wuMe 
Charrei,  Courteou  AtteaAaaoe* 
and  Cvlsiae  of  Exceyttomal  Ez- 
cellence  are  Characteristic  i( 
this  HoteU  and  haTe  Sccaret 
and  Retained  for  It  a  PAtraaact 
of  the  £*fheot  Order. 

WOlian  Taylor  S  Sm 


Miss  Haines,  46  East  2lst  SL 

Suite  of  rooms  and  one  single  rooai ;  qme. 
and  homehke.    References. 


NEW    YORK 


Hotel  Ayers 

*     ON  LAKE  DUANE 

One  resort  m  the  ADIRONDACK^ 

that  has  escaped  the  flames;  thousands  u 
acres  of  primeval  forests,  aeveral  bcavtiivl 
lakes,  a  paradise  in  the  woods.  For  Hkb- 
trated  booklet,  address 

W.  J.  AYERS  &  SON.  Ayers.  N.  Y. 


In  tbe  Adlrondiicks,  TBK  OS- 
PR£T^  HpU8£.-U  new ;  good  tpo* 
tion  and  modem  improvements.  Good  fiahatg. 
boating,  and  iMthing.  Rates  112  to  S15  per 
week.  (J.  E.  Vandbn burgh.  Blue  Mt.  Lake. 


W:\t  Algonquin 

^  mfsatt  iSatanic  luAti 

^bironback  iHonntains 


Famed  for  beauty  of  environment  and  < 

letKy  of  Cuisine.  Golf,  etc.    F^  B^mJUH  ad- 
drtss  John  UardlniCt  Alronquin.  N.  Y. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

BLVE  MOUNTAIN  U^KK,  N.  T. 

For  booklet  and  terms  apply  to  TvutK  M. 
Mbrwin.  TowahJoondah. Hamilton  Co. X.Y. 


Cascade  Lake  House" 


e.M.  WESTON 


ft  V. 


Banner  Housi  '"A!fti.?J2te™ 


AdlronHi 

A  summer  resort  that  will  pl< 


of  access  and  terms  moderate.  1.  $.  KIRRV 
Prop..  Chateaugay  Lake.  N.  ^  . 


^d-fy 


ADIRONDACKS.  -  Estem 
Keene  YiOley.  N.  Y.-H<? 
Fishing,  hunting.  moontain-cHi 
ing.  Send  for  booklet.  fStofU.  i 


ADIRONDACK8 

THE  ELMWOOD,  JAY.  N.  Y. 

Now  open.     Beautiful 
drives.    Send  for  if* 
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The  Walter  Sanitarium 


Walters  Park 
Pa. 


In  the  Mountains  of  Penna. 


Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


NEW    YORK 


House 


A<firondacks7;'>";.i 

15  Cottares 
a'S  SCHROON  LAKB.  N.  T. 

Cl«ntile  trade  only  soticited.  For  booklet 
and  full  particulars  address  C.  F.  TAYLOR 
3:  SON.  Taylor's-on-Schroon.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

WAWBEEK  &  COTTAaES 

ON  UPPER  SARANAC  I.AKE 

GOLF.    TENNIS.  BOATING.  MUSIC. 

Pure  Spring  Water.  Private  tables  for  quests. 

J.  BEN  HART.  WAWBEEK.  N.  Y. 


The  LOCKE  HOUSE 

1  n  tlie  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  Good  boat- 
ing, hunting. and  fishmir.  Hbnry  Kbbnan. 
Propr..  pro.  Indian  Lake.  Ham.  Co..  N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS  ^;„Tc^5lSS^ 

Fourth  Lake,  Fulton  Chain.   Write  for  book- 
let. Mrs.  H.  H.  LoNGSTAFP.Old  ForycN-Y. 


THE   WESTERN    CATSKILLS 

THE    PAKATAKAN 

On  the  side  of  Mt.  Pakatakan.  overlooking 
two  beautiful  valleys.  A  family  resort  o(  the 
best  class.  Send  (or  booklet  F.  D.  NEW- 
TON.  ArkviUe.  Delaware  Co..  iJ.  Y. 


aware  R.  R.      D.  A.  HAWKINS.  Prop. 


The  Oaks  ^"^J.Ti?*'* 

Only  1  hour  from  New  York,  yet  very  quiet 
and  rural.  10  acres  lawn  and  grove;  pure 
water ;  ideal  for  children :  bathmg.  boating, 
fishing,  tennb,  golf.  House  modem ;  cook- 
superior. 
ATHANIEL  FRAME,  Baldwin.  L.  I. 


JnjjSujK'l'on: 


Spa  Sanatorium  B«"5f«n  spa. 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipment.  6  miles 
from  Saratoga.      A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D. 


THE  HUBBAKD.  Clayton.  N.  Y. 
Thousand  Islands,  River  St.  Lawrence. 
Modem  improvements ;  excellent  table ;  best 
fishing;   finest  scenery.     Special   rates   for 

iune  and  October.    For  particulars  address 
Irs.  E.  M.  HUBBARD.  Proprietress. 
N.  Y.  C.  Office.  Hotel  Martha  Washington. 


,'aplewood  Lodge.  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Cool 
_._L  rooms,  beautiful  grounds,  srood  beds,  fine 
table,  fair  rates,  bathing, mineral  springs.crplf . 
Trolley  to  entertainments.   Send  for  booklet. 


M 


A  Quiet  Resting  Place  jK'a'nS 

cedan.    Address   Mn.  WM.  L.  DAVIS, 
Voram.  Suffolk  Co..  Long  Uland.  N.  V. 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

Dansvllle,  Li  v.  Co.,  New  York 

Send  for  literature  as  to   Method*  of 
Treatinent  and  special  advantages. 

Address 
J.  ARTHUR   TACKSON.  M.D..  Bo«  m 


riBAND     VIEW     MT.     HOrSK. 

\J  Knnt  Wlmlham.  N.  Y.-  Fmest  loc^- 
ton  in  the  Catskills  ;  elevation  i,(VO  feet :  re- 
fined wrroundings,   ALF Kti)  J.  UALbK. 


NEW   YORK 


The  GLEASON  elmuu 
SANITARIUM  ''''  ^^ 

REBUILT.  Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Elec- 
trie  beUs.  Sun  parlor.  All  iantm  of  baths. 
Electricity  and  massage.  Biqpcling:_Golf. 
Driving.  Dr.  JOHN  C«  FiSkEB, 
formerly  of  Warsaw  Salt  Baths,  resident 
physician.    Write  for  booklet  to 

Edward  B.  Gleason,  Proprietor. 


ihe  Hoffort  Cottages,  Fishers  Island, 

M.     N.  ¥.,  are  an  ideal  place  to  spend  the 
summer.    Modem  improvements.    Bathing, 


T 


Come  Here  !^"^« 

rest  for  mind 
and  body.  Your  physician  will  agree.  BookUi 
free.  Steuben  Sanitarium.  Homell8ville,N.Y. 


SPEND  YOUR  OUTING  AT 

Picturesque  Huletto 

Hulett  Hotise  offers  superior  accommoda- 
tions for  200  guests.  Golf  and  all  amusements. 

HENRY  W.  BUCKELL.  Prop. 
Huletts  Landing.  Lake  George.  N.  Y. 


KIAMESHA      I.AKE      HOTEL, 
Kiauiesha.  SallWan  Co.,  N.  T. 

Accommodations  for  25U.  Fishing,  golf, 
tennU,  and  bowhng.  WM.  P.  CHASE. 
N.  Y.  Office.  1133  Broadway.  Room  617. 


The  Sycamores  i^«>an§n  springs. 

Attractive  scenery.  Excellent  cuisine.  Fine 
wheeling:  horses  kept  or  for  rent.  New 
management.    Mrs.  B.  L.  VAN  htlREN. 


MILLBROOK  INN 

MILLBROOK.  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

O^n  throMgkoMt  ike  year. 
Quiet  and  homelike.  Excellent  train  service. 
Wood  fires ;  excellent  table.    Fine  drives, 
golf,  billiards,  bowling.    I>ong  distance  tele- 
phone. F'ELIX  FIEGER,  Manager. 


MONTICeLLO 


The  Frank  Leslie  "°^!? 

Open  June  1.    Booklet  at  Outlook,  or  write 
FRANK  L.  TRUHOUT.  Prop. 


Grand  Canyon  Hoase,  Platte  Clove. 
N.Y.  intheCatskUls.  Excellent  uble. 
pleasant  rooms,  fine  scenery.  Terms  S7.00 
to  $10.00  per  week.    Geo.  S.  Young.  Prop. 


MIZZEN  TOP  HOTEL 

QUAICER  HILL.  DUTCHESS  CO..  N.  Y. 
Two  hours  from  New  York  by  Har- 
lem Railroad 
Now  open.    l.^MM)  ft.  elevation. 

N.  S.  HOWE. 

L.  A.  TWOROGER,  Asst.  Mct. 

Post-office  address,  Pawling.  New  York. 

Circulars,  etc.,  at  Scofield's,  1  Madison  Ave., 

New  York. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
WINDSOR  HOTEL 

OPENS  JULY  1st. 
Special  rates  on  application. 

R.  G.  SMYTH,  Lcseee. 


NEW    YORK 


WINOLEBIERE.  Tarry  town.N.Y. 
Summer,  winter:  comfort,  conven- 
ience, beautiful  scenery ;  healthful.  Reason- 
able rates.    References.    Address  above. 


THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

GANANOQUE   INN 

The  only  brick  and  stone  hotel  on  tlie 
ST.  LAWRENCE   RTYER 

Under  new  management.    World  famous 

Fishing,  Boating,  Sailinn,  Golf.  etc. 

Illustrated  booklet,  terms,  etc..  from 

JOHN  J.  FLEMING,  3  Hrk  R,  N.Y. 


BAV  TIBW  HOVSB 

Shelter  Island  Heiirhts.  N.  7.  A  select 
family  hotel.  Golf,  tennis,  yachting,  driving, 
all  sports.  Rates  $11  to  $15  per  week.  Open 
undlOct.lst.   Booklet.    C.  M.  Wray,  Mgr. 


THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Americso  Nauheiin 


A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  highest 
class.    The  most  complete  and  modem  bath- 
ing establishment  in  Amenca.   Hydrotherapy 
'  Electricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min- 
springs.    Well-kept  and  attractive  GoU 


and  Electricity  in  all  forms: 
end  springs.    Well-kept  and  . 
Links.    Illustrated  book  free. 


WILUAM  E.  LEFFINOWELL,  PntidMt, 
WalkisB.  N.  Y. 


I  WESTPORT  INNJ 

T      WESTPORT,  ON  LAKE       ^ 
I  CHAMPI.AIN,  N.  Y. 

I      H.  P.  SMITH.    -     Manager. 
I  Adirondack  Air— Pure  Spring  Water. 
I      Boating.  Bathing,  Fishing.  Golf, 
I       Driving.  Tennis.    Club  House. 


R0XM0R^r«,1,S. 

A  wild,  picturesque,  quiet  retreat.  Private 
neighborhood.  Altitnde  1.200  ft.  Excellent 
water.  Modem  house.  Open  all  seasons. 
Booklet,  etc.,  on  application.    E.  B.  Miller. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  Hotel  Mon- 
treal. NearAsheville.  N.C.  Right  in 
the  wildwoods.  Elevation  3.000  ft.  Modem. 
Address  W.  D.  PAXTON.  Montreat,  N.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


-  Grand  location ; 


BERWICK    INN.      
high  elevation ;  modem  appointments : 
spacious  lavvTis;  booW_P,j[!l.DICKER. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


BLOCK  ISLANDS  RL 

HOTEL    MANISSES.    ANNEX    AND 

IS  MILES  AT  SEA.    Surf  bathing,  tele- 
graph, electric  oells.    Orchestra.    Moderate 
rates.    Send  for  pamphlet.    ,  ,  ,     ,  ^   , 
E.  A.  BROWN,  Block  Island.  R.  I. 


t  SPRING  HOU5B,  BLOCK  ISLAND  A 
High  location,  expansive  ocean  view.   # 
extensive  grounds,  mineral  springs ;  sailing. 

t  fishing,  bathing.  goU.  tennis.  Booklet,  m 
B.  B.  MITCHELL,  Prop.  % 


THE  ALLEN  HOUSE.  Providence, 

■  R.  I.  Thoroughly  renovated.  *2per 
day.  Circulars.  EUREKA  HOTEL. 
Block  Island,  K.  I.  No  mosquitoes. 
Surf  bathing.    M.  A.  BALL,  Prop. 


THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


Wy 


the  well  known  Summer  Camp  for  Cirb  on 
OnCgOniC  highland  lake.  BRIDGTON  MAINE 

Twenty  girls  already 
enrolled  from  select 
families,  by  invitation 
only.  Room  for  a  few 
more.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  best  of  refer- 
ences from  any  local 
ity.  Camp  opens  July 
2d^  igoj.  Finely  il- 
lustrated booklets  at 
office  of  this  paper,  or 
address  C.  E.  COBB, 
The  Bridgton, 
Bridgton,  Maine. 


RHODE    ISLAN  D 


Vaill  Cottages  b^I^iS'&'I 

Golf,  tennis,  bathing:,  driving:,  fishing:,  sail- 
ins.  Open  June  27.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Before  May  23.  J.  M.  VAILL. 

Resort  Bureau.  3  Park  Place.  N.  Y. 


New  Plimpton  Hotel 

WATCH  HILL.  R.  L 

Now  open.    Golf,  tennis.  boatiniTi  bath" 
ing.  fishinfir. 
ImproTementB.     Entirely  new 
manaireinent. 

Thomas  Parkbs,  Proprietor.  Booklet 
and  information  can  also  be  had  at  Hotel 
Hamilton.  132  West  45th  St..  New  York. 


SUMMER  BOAliD.-A  private  family 
having  comfortable  home  in  healthful  and 
BEAUTIFUL  PART  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND  will  take  a  few  adults  to  board. 
••  VILLAGE,"  No.  5,583.  The  Outlook. 


VERMONT 


LAKE  HOUSE 

On  LAKE  CHAHFLAIN 

Larrabee's  Point,  \t. 


R.  L.  ABEGO,  Proprietor 
Accommodations  for  eigrhty  fniests.    Sani- 
tary plumbins  and  steam  heat.    •"  •     • 


house.    Open  all  the  year.    Send  for  circular. 


ml. 
sin 


The  Oa^tll^tAII  Cafltleton.Vermont 
IIICUlbUClUn;„  the  Green  Moun- 
tams.  A  delightful  place  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer.   16  to  SS  per  week.    Send  for  circulars. 


MAPLE    LEAF    FARM 

On  Lake  Hortonla  —New house:  ifood 
nshin? ;  accommodate  ihirtv  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  arcular.  Plate  of  house  at  Outlook 
office.         E.  A.  MALLORY.  Sudbury.  Vt. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


Royi*  dob,  to  fiU  out  club  at  the  Evergreens, 
■^  S.  Brook8\'ille.  16  per  week.  Boats  fur- 
nished ;  fishinsr  and  mountains.  References. 
Prof.  Jas.  Rarr  Ames.  Cambridsre,  Mass. 
Addre*r  "^Y.  Castine,  Me. 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


WILDMERE  S2iSS 

A  boys'  camp  in  the 
SEBAQO   LAKE   REGION,    MAINE 

Eiffht  weeks  of  outdoor  life  with  the  com- 
radeship of  coUese-bred  leaders  and  high- 
grade  boys.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
to  IRVfNG  L.  WOODMAN,  Ph.B.. 
Friends  School.  Providence.  R.  L 


IDEAL  SUMMER  FOR  GIRLS 

Camp  Bamard  on  LAkeChamplaIn 
near  Barllnirton.  Vt. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Barnard  School 
for  Girls,  New  York  City.  Ideal  equipment, 
healthful  recreation,  optional  instruction  iitxt 
o£  charge.     Address  lal  Convent  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Black  Brook 

DEAD    BITER.    M  A  I  iTE 

EVERY  DAY  THE  ENXmE  SEASON 

Nice  log  camps  in  a  fine  cool  balum  vid 
pine  wood  grove ;  good  balsam  bough  beds ; 
Rood  board.  Nice^boating  and  canoeing, 
lieautjful  scenery..  Ten  ponds  fuU  of  trout, 
several  nice  brooks,  and  the  tamous  Dttd 
River.  Moose  and  deer  seen  dally ;  all  other 
game  plenty.  ^  ,     ,  _^.       . 

Daily  man.  Telephone  connections  to  camp. 

Finest  place  in  Maine  for  college  boys  to 

•*^^i'l?V^\?Tf0N  GUARANTEED  ^ 
GWD   REFERENCES    FURNISHED 

TERMS  ONLY  «1.00  PER  DAY 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  Address 

J.  O.  HARLOW.  Prop. 


CAMPCHESTERFIELD 

Summer  Camp  for  Boys 
LAKE  SPOFPORD.  SPOPPORO.  N.  H. 

AthletJca.  includinsr  82.^.  Members  of  the 
SpoflFord  Yacht  Club.  Tutoring.  Illustrated 
booklet  ••  C  "  for  the  asking.;  Ed«ar  Burr 
Smith.  414  West  8th  St..  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Tti 
1 


utorlnff  in  Maine  Woodw.  Di}Hnc 
-^  July.  Ausrust.  and  September  boys  will  be 
tutored  in  elementary,  studies,  preparatory 
school  defidcnries,  and  college  entrance  re- 
ouirements  by  Harvard  student  at  the  splen- 
didly located  camps  of  the  Debsconeag  Club. 
Booklet  free:  correspon  dcnce  solicited.  W.H . 
DAVIS,  19  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMONG  THE  BERKSHIRE8.-T0 
rent  for  summer  months,  furnished  resi- 
dence ;  15  rooms :  modem  conveniences ;  ex> 
tensive  arounds :  viei^-s  unsurpassed :  stable 
with  sUfls  for  4  horses.  Photographs  and  plans 
of  John  H.  Hbwitt,  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 


MASSACHU  SETTS 


FROVINCETOWN 

c:a^^  C0I» 

For  Rali?  or  to  Retit— Tvo^ 

Ci4t.i^i»,  ttilly  fumuhed,.     J^s^Hti' 
iijL    ^iiUiitioD*    batliini;^   beadle 
fi'vliing,   Immedutc  iwsftessiaA 

*^^iJ>,t«>.     Arfdfras  h,  wool  .    ._ 

I'uUhCuT  I'roviHLCitjwn,  LUrnsLablie  Kl^.^  I 

FpO  LKT.  Lonir  JiejirJi.  Olovcrtttrr. 

J.      New  CO  tug  1^  Ci1  CJlght  ^tUl?  rti»«M!M..  lAi£. 

fiitpUci: ;  boaniig^  bailiioe.^  AslkU^;  ^^t^m 
a  I  111  nut  to  door  ;  i  rainvtn  Itctni  electvtoyrir 
risl'ied.  Address ''^  Review."  Rgichpert>H|*i 

FLORIDA 

llotnc  Seekers  Atteotwe! 

Iki  v«<u  warn  to  live  iti  tint  iE,i3c«t  cov«4Pf 
I  he  world?     Po  vou   ^^Ut  to   wrv^   r*^ 
iwnpy  where  !i,ou  cati  malic:  Ircmo  rveMri 

Ajt  >'E*u  hunting  a  ctmieniaJ  cjiiaoflibf  t^* 
i-nc  wlitch  is,  almovt  ■  otnaTii  caww  %m  atU  p^ 

I  V|.  vtiu  waut  %n  nod  iluf 
ijtver  fell  n  ^nandat  paitic? 

Arc  yuy  inlerateii  in  trucking?  1*8  fm. 
w:int  tutnie  fini<:  tlmbei'  lant^  whicb  V*Q^ 
<.Lintiy  increasing  to  'valuif?  Arv  TQtt  Jjte' 
tsted  in  pa^tuncc?  tfow  would  f^MlM^ 
]]ici:  or^riKe  gr^jve  that  will  pajr  tmmt^^^ 
fer  cent,  interest  f 

li  ^i\Y  o^  thg  above  tirop^Mtton^ *PPf^  ' 
>pu  wrilc:  us  and  let  us  kno^  iN'H.  ^V*^  ^*^ 
i.v;iTit.  A  pftfful  card  urttl  bnas  ''  uUtle  vm^ 
hi  telUnc  of  the  mifiv  adviantjue^  «f  Diw*' 
( >»ijnty.  South  Fl^inai,tiiec3e»leriif  fll*4P«i 
i.rdfigc  and  caitic  tnduildes^ 
THIS  IS  A  FREEMAN'S  PARJUMiC 

Write  u^  now, 
HKARri^CHH.liLRS,A 


MAINE 


SEASHORE 

ON    FIRST  RKTT  OF  MAINE  OmSt 
k\  Entrance  «t  BcaittlfDl  Ptonx»MMfe  1*1%^ 

FURN15HED  COTTAOeS 

of  Jri-'m  6  to  II  roonis,  to  nrijt  (ot  t|ie  (i»MK 
M.iifTJLficijnt  JiMrafitrti,  aU  the  sQiimcr  ta^ 
tunes:  fin.e  bi>atit]g^  etc  ,  Bfllf.  AddrtsvS.,^ 
J  J'  N  N  f  Sf  )N^  Kiitcry  J*otnt  Me. ;  «■  A-  W . 
fi  r  A  K  k  A 11  -!t  Ci  >.*  5f.>  Mate  St., 


Maine    Cottas^^ 

Sevens  1  dc^trabte  cMt4£e«»    iruh   jso^EP 

KMrnslii^n,  la  rent  Un  Uic  aawnii  aj  MBLlW 
^^>llheJ5t  HirJLHJT.  Mt,  Fiesen  tilsaC  fV 

T'^iiitcuJnr^  apply  ic>  U   BaLL*  Sua 
Nnttl  ciL'-t  lij*™cjr,  Me. 


N  E  W    HAMPSHIRE 


TO   HBNT   IBT 

BETHLEHEM,  N.  H. 

iiyt  the  tnmoer.  a  modem  catteii*  BH  Map  f 
Si  ciik'lu  rrxttm  and  bath,  aU  cmn^ctticpa*, 
c.>^M^  I'lAi^^  with  f  tf*w  of  rrvAidjeotiftI 

ltjrtII|Ff.       I'liic     k>wc.       A*ldrc^    J*    A.    It. 

I.rMik  T^r.i  K  I  It  [hit  hem.  N.  H 


^''    Purity  Spring  Cottiga 

VVHITK    M**lTNTAtN« 

iliiiy, ' 


xhn^P     VnM\rv3^^A  view  on  l*wlwr«M|n 
nctan  MKin.ere  ;  vncv  out  j^  «*:  *«J«<*»7 
bQu^e«  in  sifrht :  larirc  j^r^i  tmt 
tsrvrrh ;    op*n    ffmie :    hn\    *iiier 
fieri  ric    hitht*       PhotmfniPP* 
Kniirrs  StJ.  C^igTcsrati'Traai  Ho««» 

I^Hl. .    BfiSli-''T1.  


T70R  RKKT.  (yrrvihed.  vciT  ,*^^-_ 

N  H  T,v  ll  \'  ■papered  ana  pai  n-t  en      fin^     ^ 
S  A  dim-?,  1  t>uponttM^,Wi 


Cool  Off 
in  Colorado 


^Budiii^ton 
Route 


If  if s  hot  where  you  are  and  yon  want  a  change  of  air, 
if  you  are  tired  and  overworked  and  ueed  a  little  oatin^;  go 

to  Colorado.    It  is  the  one  perfect  aummer  spot  in  Amorica* 

The  pur^,  dry^  invigorating  air,  the  glory  of  the  mountain 

Bcenery,  the  quiet  restfolness  of  the  place,  the  fine  fishing  and 

golf  link3,  the  comfortable  hotels  and  boarding  houses^  all  go  to  mate 

Colorado  the  ideal  country  for  seekers  after  health  and  pleasure. 

Send  for  our  "Handbook  of  Colorado/' 

A  trip  to  Colorado  costs  but  little.  Our  handbook  teUa  all  about  the 
prices  for  board  and  the  attractions  at  different  pla^^es.  Send  for  a  copy 
TO-DAY,  No  charge.  At  the  same  time  I  will  mail  you  a  circular  telling 
about  the  very  cheap  tickets  we  are  selling  to  Colorado.  Round  trip  from 
Chicago,  $25  aud  $30;  from  St,  Louis,  $21  and  $25,  according  to  tbedateu 
It  takes  but  one  night  on  the  road  from  either  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

P,  S.  EUSTI0,  Passenger  Traffia  Manager  C,  B.  &  Q,  Bf,  C^.,  Chica|;o. 


The   lUecilleivaet. 

The  nTige  grandeur  of  the  valley  o£  the  Illedllewaet  impreases  all  beholdera.  The  view  from  the 
head  of  the  pass  is,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  above  illustration^  particularly  fine — the  imposing  massif 
of  Mt.  Cougar  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  gorge-like  valley. 

GLACiEIL  HOUSE 

within  a  half  hour's  stroll  of  the  Great  Glacier,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  first-class  peaks  forming 
a  panorama  unsurpassed  on  the  continent,  has  been  oilarged  to 

DOUBLE  ITS  FORMER  CAPAaTY 

by  the  addition  of  a  three-story  wing,  equal  in  size  to  the  main  building. 

The  liii|Mrial  Limited,  supplementary  to  the  regular  transcontinental  expresMS,  leaves  Montreal 
and  Toronto  every  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  any  agent  of  the 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAII^IVAY, 

ROBERT  KERR,  Pascenger  Traffic  MUmger,  MONTREAL,  CAN. 


X  flC    V/UUUUK. 


pfe'^^' 


TH^ 


Tbe  bifst  for  scalp  and  hair. 

Possesses  the  satne  renmrkable  heaHng 

properties  as  the  famous  skin  omtment— 

Resinol,  combined  with  a  gentle,  effective, 

emollieot  and   cleansing   soap  ba3e^ 


beftTith1e!i  th«  akin,  hf  prodnelng^  p^rf^pt  nkln 

nM<vc>.  ill!  8klu  ntli^cUoDw  from  i-vdue^u  and 
r  I  SI  1 1:  ii  ri  ena  to  i  -o  i  e  it  i  a.    Fi  n  e  f o  r  uu  niory ,  tot- 

REStMOL   CHEMICAL  COMPAl«Y» 


Ifoldj  on 
Tenaciouiiy 

in  an 
Ctnbf^^ce  of 

Comfort 


Claipi  110 
FLAT  A^&intt 

the  Le^. 

and  Cannot 

Chafe  or  Rub 


BRIGHTON 

Silk  Garter 

FOR  MEN 

Don't  buy  tin  mforlor  urtlele*  Look  for  the 
word  Brliffiitoii  on  the  ciaipfi  and  od  tiie  box* 
Sold  hy  i.lpiilfr*  «*r  iiy   iijftJl,     Prici?  25  eesit«. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO..  7tS  Hirket  St,  Philidi^ 


Tartarlithine 

strengthens  weak  and  irri- 
table organs,  improves  the 
digestion  and  limbers  up  the 
joints.  It  dissolves  and  re- 
moves the  uric  acid  poison. 
Does  not  afifect  the  heart. 

Prescribtd  and  endorstd  by  the 
Uading  phyncians  of  tfu  country. 

Ask  yoxxT  Doctor  about  it 

Prte  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheu9natism  sent  on  request. 


McKesson  £'Robbins 

91  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTAftUTHIME  CQ. 


The  Outlook 


SAVAGE 
RIFLES 


The  supreme  confidence  users  of  Savage 
Rifles  feel  Vhen  hunting  big  game  results 
in  the  most  successful  shots.  There  is 
no  uncertainty  over  the  chance  of  your 
rifle  misfiring,  clogging,  or  shooting  in- 
acciu^tely. 

That  the  most  famous  hunters  of  large 
and  dangerous  game  pin  their  faith  to  a 
Savage  is  not  due  to  any  matter  of  senti- 
ment— they  know  by  actual  experience 
the  superiority  of  the  Savage  system. 

Catalogue  is  of  interest  to  all  sports- 
men.    Mailed  on  request. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY 

UTICA.  N.  y..  U.  S.  A. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON.  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
San  Francisco  and  Sackambnto,  Cal. 


Medtl  Zi  ',  PrtC«.  fSiO;  With  Top,  $900. 

Electric  Vehicles 

No  com  pi  ica  X I  ons.  Turn  on  pa  we  r  and 
steer.  Electric  brake.  Drop  postal  for 
catalogusii  Many  more  mocels  and 
prici^.  ^^^^^^ 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Iniliaoapoti^,  Ia4. 

Affenctoi  tn  all  pttm^pai  aij«9. 


"Vacation"  means 
more  if  you 

Kodak. 

Not  only  all  the  joys  that  others  have, 
but  pictureA  besides.  Pictures  of  cherished 
hobbies  and  of  sU  the  scenes  that  most 
appeal  to  one. 

Anybody  can  make  good  pictures  by  the 
Kodak  System.  Its  all  by  daylight  now  that 
the  Kodak  Developing  Machine  has  abol* 
iahed  the  dark*room. 

Kodaks,  $5,00  to  $75.00. 
Kodak  D€V€loping  MacMn9s,  $2.00  to  $10.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Bjochester,  N»  Y. 
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wfi-^'^^nLiu 


^K 


Where  a 

J^inute^s  as 

Good  as  a  Mile, 

the  minutes  are 
taken  from   the 

I.LGIN 

WATCH 

The  ELGIN  is  the 
Watch   for    those 
who    use    rail- 
roads as  well  as 
for    those 
who  run 
Uiern, 


An 

ilhi  St  rated 

bistdrv  cf  tbe  watch  sent  free. 

ELGIN   NATIONAL  WATCH  CO^ 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


SCCTfOWAL 
BOOli'CASCV 


Boiler  henTliifr.  noti-blncirnK  iluori.  r«in«>TAM*  ri^  -t-*.. 

Btictffinj!  BrJt]   et'  r      ninn-l   t-w-.h..-',. ,-..-"*"•   »«**lTf^»» 


KiHas?ssss^-ps 


THE  BUNI  FURNITURE  CO.,  Brand  Riplds,  ||cL 

New  EAglani  Dtpot,  133  Pt^rtUnd  St.  Bovton,  Kmi*. 


The  Gorham  Co. 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perftfct  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  harm  fill 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  as  centd  a  pmclcage 

If  unobtairuble  it  youfjewetm",  mshJ  15  tintt 
in  *t4m[M  fijT  «  «mple  |9f  kagt  to 

The  Gorham  Co, 

Broadway  &  19  th  Smrt^  Nrw  YVk 
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HJLRTSBOILV.^^TEWABT-lUSTaHOltK.^fiTKWiaT-SAKtSliOEj 


TTiQ    Geunin© 
Improved 
HARTSHORN 
Sliade- roller 

ahedys  haa 
thia   sig- 
nature 
on  the 
labeL 


1 


If 

70  u 
Era 
w  i  a  e 
you  will 
accept  no 
substitute. 


Wofflfl  Bolltra*    Tin  "Ronwf.  > 

ART-HA  RTSHOaH. STEW  AJIT  ^  llAfctTtHiO  K>  .—^STEW  ART 


For  GarbcLge 

Gnrbage  stiindiiiK  .(.rnnnJ  in  nf^'ii   cint*  or  palb  b 
offett^ivt,  un:ii^f)th,  uikiiiuiitTiry. 

Witt's   Corrugated   Can 

lii^i  tlfj-se-litttiig  Hd  whkh  shiU<j  In  odor?.,  makes 
iiK:;it[;t*r3n,Lj  tA  oinient'i  unTms-^iLV'  ^o  sfcrotiy  it 
will  nut  Ji.>ji.l  01  Ix^nJ  in  a  lifetime,  tiood  bousir- 
fei!?t?(x?pi  use  it,  IrniUtions  Aitc  wurthltria.  *SeL»  ttut 
"  VV  itt's  C.tn  "  ia  ^trttwptx!  in  tJie  lui* 

For  mN  bjf  Minjirire  tod  Ht»u»  Furnlslilnf  Ikikrs 
The  Witt  Cornice  C0..l>ept.  O-      Qn^imtati,  0.    1 


2 


Mattresses 

far   the    amount    you 
thought  one  would  cost 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  co-sts  $15.  express 
charges  prepaid  to  any  place—  a  decent  hair  mat- 
tress cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  I30  to  $40, 
3.nd  then  it  is  pc»t  equal  In  durability,  clean- 
liness and  comfort  to  the 

OSTERMOOR 


Maded'  Patent  Elutlc  Felt  whkh  «fll  not  mat p pack  or 
Lump  in  iwen^*  ytAra — never  need«  remakLng;  and  li  cJw*ysi 
ititr  acme  of  comfori.  Mone'y  return td  after  30  ntghiB'  trial 
if  yciti  ajcnaC  CDiirely  saijtdcd. 

You  need  not  accept  thi»e  stHteisienti  without  qtieitinii. 
A^k  ui  to  ^end  you  the  evidence— your  nanie  on  a  p^ii^l  witL 
do. 

Send  for  our  Free 
96*Page  Book 

eicplaining  every  point  fuElv  And  refifi>dt]cinE^  ieu^f^  from 
tiicn  and  wonnFti  of  natinnAl  prominence  wnoie  w^rd  ra 
beyond  suspicion,  Tbene  people  did  not  buy  «imply  to  i<ive 
motley  J,  bui  lo  get  the  bes;  at  any  pHce. 

If  They  Fail  to  Convince  You 
ANY  Arg\imervt  Would  Fail, 


SlANPAap  SIZES   AND 

Pfticits : 

3  f^E^t  e  laches  wld«,  US  IbL, 

t  A.m 

3  ff^tst  wide,         -         SO  lbs.. 

1000 

3  fodt  U  liickes  wide,  Se  lb*.. 

11.70 

4  foot  wide,          -          *0  lbs.. 

J3.as 

1     4  feet  e  lucres  wide,  4&  Ihn., 

10.00 

All  e  feet  3  Inebefl  lonir. 

Sxprtrii  oliariel  ^npuM,  %a 

li  '.tt'-it,  tijectil  prices,     j 

aoyptaofc 

1 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  trading  on  the  itaoie  ^f 
""rdi;"  ir*  not  felt  if  it'#Eoi  an  Offtcrltloor.  Our  nune 
and  |£iiariintee  on  every  genuine  mji!ir<?%»,  Send  for  free 
VhhM  10- day, 

OstenDtN)r  &  Co.,120EIU«l»eth  SU  New  York. 

CAciadian  Agency.  The  AU&ka  Teatlitt  atid  Pvwn  Co.,  Ltd,,  Monfeil 
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Anv  stenographer  can  easily 
jstvv  twice  her  vacation  time 
in  a  war  by  using 

IShe  Smith 

remier 

Typewriter 

in  preference  to  any  other, 

ll   saves  time 

In  opemnng  the  machine. 

In  pulling  in  and  taking  out  work, 

ta  tnaStinjj  corrections. 

la  cleaning  type  and  bands. 

Who   paya   for   this   time? 

St<ttt  i^vi^'^  iL'J^Jnv  for  our  littk:  book  wlikh 
t\*pc^\M*  tvi*?^''Tityt  truths  yini  ouRht  to  knnw, 

f|6  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

Z%1  Br£}&dwAy.   Nein^  York 


THE 


DENSMORE 

Adopted  as  QfBdal  Typewriter 

WORLD'S  FAIR 
St.  Louis 

Head  Office  i    309   Broadway,  New  York 


w 


T" 


Give  die  /<) 
Other  Fellow 
Your  Dust 


%•-  I 


The  greatest  ipeed  Is  attained  with 
the  most  ease  and  least  wear  on 
antomobile  parts,  when  they  are 
lubricated  with 

DIXON'S 

Auiomohtle 

Graphites 

It  wlU  amplj  repay  erery  anto* 
mobile  owner  to  write  for  a  oony 
of  our  booklet,  I.  ''A  Toot  for 
Dlzon'sOrapblte,*' free;  describes  the 
uses  of  Dixon's  various  graphite 
lubricants  for  automobiles,  which 
are  carried  In  stock  by  dealers. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jtftiy  Ctt|,  N.  J. 
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Safety  of  Principal 

is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  an  investment. 
Until  this  is  established  all  other  conditions  may 
be  ignored. 

Remunerative  Interest 

is  attractive  when  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  safety. 

Our  Investments 

combine  these  two  features ;  they  are  secured  by 
tangible  properties  of  definite  values  and  we  have 
had  thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  determining 
such  values. 

'^rhe  only  investments  we  offer  are  those  in  which 
wc  have  already  placed  our  own  funds ;  they  net 
the  investor 

5%      5\%      Wo 

Our  circulars  are  necessarily  of  interest  to  the 
conservative  investor  and  they  will  be  mailed 
promptly  upon  request, 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 

201  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cfiicago 


[16:^©  iimaii 


THE 


fmm 

^  PORCELAIN 

raFKMroRS. 

SOLD  BY  MAIL 
DIRECT. 


From  Factory  to  You 

1  he  M(>NR()E  is  a  high-grade  refrigerator  for  family  use.  Unlike, 
and  better  than  others,  its  food  compartments  are  molded,  single  pieces 
of  solid  white  porcelain  ware— without  joint  or  seam — strictly  sanitary^ 

An  order  will  bring  the  MONROK  at  once  to  your  nearest  Tmlwzy 
station,  freight  paid.  You  can  hav^e  the  satisfaction  of  examining  and 
provnng  it  in  your  home.  If  after  a  reasonable  time  it  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  write  us  and  we  will  take  it  back  and  refund  your  money, 

I'he  onlv  wav  to  obtain  a  iMONRC^E  is  to  order  it  direct  from  us* 
We  have  no  agents.     Write  for  Catalogue  "  H."     It  is  free, 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 


New  York  Office,  42  Cortlandl  St. 


Lockl&nd.  Ohio 


S^Sl^  TIPTOP"? 


Uiat  Daus* "  TigTop" 


est  device  for  : 

100  copies  from    Pen-written   and 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  original 


we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  "  Duplicator  "  y 
on  10  days*  trial. 
No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  praMi  M 

Printer's  ink.    The  product  of  23  years'  exnerience  In  DoplicalM 
rice  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  1,  #7.50,  sub)ect  to  tte  tail 
discount  of  JJ%  per  cent,  or  #5.00  net 


FELIX  D.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR.  CO..  Daus  Building.  Ill  John  St..  New  Yorit 


ST/ J»yED  UNTIL  FED 

ON 


ESKAYS  FOOD 


\\]\idii  yuu  sec?  thts  pictiire  you  will  want  lo  it;ad  the  mother's  lotte^r. 
Htir  tiiother,  Mra.  L.  M,  Martin,  ot  Mirietta,  Ohio,  wTit«s>: 


•  Our  haby  »«jghed  at  birth  y^i  lb«,  and  ieemed  perfectly  hea^lthy,    lUvtiiiU  to  use  artifidal  food,  i .       ^  ^.^ 

ent  kinds,  non**  af  which  she  could  digest.    She  could  retriin  nothing  on  her  jttomkich,  and  becaiiK  so  es^adafed  thit  wc 


!  tried  tive  differ- 


could  triict  the  bone$  in  her  little  head  and  body.    At  this  ti trie  she  wns  I\^  mt^snthi  old  and  wttahed  only  K*4  Iba.    1  tlwrn 
receivi?d  a  sample  of  E&kay^s  Food,  ccjonnienced  uaing  it,  and  in  twcs  ifveeks  she  bad  (rained  i\  lbs.  and  has  conlinut;d  to 

titiusuall^ 
our  Eskay's 

E okay's  Food  b^bi^  are  always  well,  never  suffer  with  hot  vi%ather  Iraubles  or  from  teething,  because  lb«y  are  all 
perftctly  nouri^ht^ 

Our  fielptul  book,  ''  How  to  C*re  for  th^  Baby,"  free  on  requeil  with  fenerou*  trial  so^mples  of  Eakay's  Food. 
SMITH,    KLiPfE   ^   FRENCH  CO.,  426  Arch  Street.  Phll^ideltihU,  Pa. 


ived  a  sample  of  E&kay^s  Food,  comnienced  uaing  it,  and  in  two  weeks  she  bad  (rained  i\  lbs.  and  has  conlinut;d  to 
right  alang.    This  picture  waa  taken  wh«n  she  wi^j  9  nmnth.4  old.    ^he  weigh"*  23  lb*,,  lier  ti«h  h  tirni^,  she  Ls 
msMy  5tr<[>nfr^  and  a  sweeter  and  better  natured  child  could  not  be  found.    No  miser  priie*  his  gold  more  ihau  we  pd(e 
Eskay's  I'ood/' 


kill  lias  a  smack  of  its  own 


Sandard 


PORCEL-AJiV 


y 


CKi«  •llttatrat«a  a  moi^rrn 

h««h  room  .   viiuipp.a    uiiHi 

^tasxctaxxl  tuar*  eoatind 

<__^_Pf ^-x  imat.1  ^  »  8  0.0  0 


^:v 


5?  ©or 


Baths  and 
Saniiar-jr  If^t 

Will  bring  to  your  homei 
j^eate&t  of  all  incHlerti  ca 
forts  and  Itixuries — a  siM>ii 
daitily  and  ^tbsolutely  AUKiti 
batlircx>iii — the  co;st  of  wlli< 
can  be  rcguJated  by  ycvur  on 
pocket-book* 

Regiiftrtd  L^AtJ^   and  setr   rrgtdr  iftf 


our  Ah^utr  Gnaraitee^  ^f  fwmSiy  m. 
dvraM/rtf.  Inzitt  en  k^img  £»»di  i 
UUkd  Mnd  branded,  tfi   n    «tficrt  « 

If  yoq  would  liltF  Co  »e«  jitsl  vrli«|  ^ 
1»  done  for  little  money  we  wilt  memt 
y&n  a  copy  of  oar  beautif ill  fjoafc 

MGOEItN  iATVRMNB 

ti  ^-e  arraiiir^ineEits  4 
gives      aprfunxsiEs 

Stntrfifd  5.0fiai7  Mlf.  C» 


Water 
Would  Cure 


aches  and  pains;  heal  cuts  and  bruises;  subdue  inflammation, 
hemorrhages,  soreness,  lameness,  scalds,  burns,  insect  bites 
and  stings,  sunburn,  neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  POND'S 
EXTRACT  would  never  have  gained  its  world  wide  fame  as 
«*King''  of  pain  cures.  For  60  years  it  has  been  alievlaUtig 
pain  of  all  kinds- 
Don' t  be  misled  by  the  claim  that  POND'S  EXTRACT  is  the 
same  as  witch  hazel.  POND'S  EXTRACT  CURES,  Ordinary 
TV  itch  hazel  is  practically  all  a'a/tfr— that's  wAy  f/  WON'T  cur©< 
That's  why  you  can  get  so  much  for  so  little— water  is  cheap* 
Insist  on  POND'S  EXTRACT— the  true  extract  of  Hamamdis 
Virginica  and  accept   no  otiier.     The  true  cure  for  all  pain. 


Sold  <aAf  id  Hftlfid  lKittJ«af  eocJond  Id  boll  wnppam 


tblany  height 
Ithc  love 
of  aWomaiL 
To  eneoUF^e 
his  ami 
charm 
NABI8I 
SugiNHjilkfs. 


bej^i 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
than  NABISCO  SUGAR 

fascinating  flavors  of   Lemon 
Cherry,  Vanilla,  Strawberry, 
No  matter  what  dessert  or 
to  serve  you  can  get  NABISC(t 
in  a  harmonizing  flavor. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPAMY 


WA 


hing  more  charming 
FERS,  with  the 

Orange.  Chocolate, 
Raspberry  or  Mint. 
erage  you  are  going 

SUGAR  WAFERS 


f 


*  • 


^ 


F.  HOWARD  HARRIMAN 

OUR  fburtecn-months-old  baby  has  been  taking  Mellin's  Food  since  two  weeks  old, 
has  thrived  splendidly  on  it,  and  b  perfectly  well  and  healthy.     I  can  truly  say  that 
Mellin's  Food  is  fine  for  children  and  is  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  be. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  JIarriman,  1705  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

fF'e  ikould  iike  to  tend  a  sample  of  MeUin^i  Food  free  for  YOUR  hahy,     A  postal  request  xviH  krimg  it, 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


'  **Let  independence  be  our  boast,  ever  mtndful  what  It  cost; 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prize ^  let  its  altar  reach  the  skle^  I " 

"The  day  we  celebrate"  brings  its  noisy  pleasures  to  every  youthful 
American  heart.  It  is  a  day  of  fire  and  is  always  frauglit  with  more 
or  less  danger  from  conflagrations.  Only  he  is  safe  whose  home  is 
protected  by  an  abundant  water  supply,  sufficient  to  extinguish  any 
ordinary  bhize  which  a  "cracker"*  or  stray  rocket  might  kindle.  Don't 
spoil  the  day  for  the  children  ;  let  them  celebrate 
to  their  hearts'  content  their  country's  natal 
day;    let   the    cannon   roar,  the  fireworks  ^ 

blaze;j  and  so  cement  in  the  youth- 
ful   mind   the    glorious    birth    of 
freedom.       Install     a     Hot-Air 
Pump  and  you  are  always 
safe;  it  is  a  practical  insur- 
ance against  fire- 

The  feeling  of   secudty   wliich  a 
liot^Air  F^ump  brings  to  ita  o^vner  mU 
alone  repay  bim  maay  times  its  cost^ 
while  the  other  advantages  of 
o\\'aiog-  one  are  as  varied  as  the 
many  asis  tu  which  water  is 
daily  put*  from  the  morn- 
ing-  bath  to    spritikUng 
the  lawn  and  garden.  It 
does  away  entirely 
vvith  the  slow  and  ex- 
pensive  proceiilS    of 
conveying    water 
band. 

Prices  from  s?To8 
DescripUve     Cna 
lo^ue  •*    D    " 
sent  free  on 
appli* 
cation 


/Qtti 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co.  isS";;;;? 
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IVhen  Golfing^  Shootings  Fishing 

use 

Horlick's 
Malted 


Milk 


a    delicious,    satisfying    food -drink- — in    powdered    form, 

instantly  prepared  with  hot  or  cold  water.      Also  in  tablet 

form,  either  natural  or  chocolate  flavor — ready  to  be  eaten 

as  a  quick  lunch.     A  compact,  strength-giving,  emergency 

ration  for  the  sportsman,  athlete  and  traveler. 

Made  of  pure,  rich  milk  from  our  own  dairies,  and  the  extract  of 
selected  grain,  malted  by  our  special  process. 

Used  and  sold  everywhere — all  druggists. 

^\     A     "^  1^  W  AX       f  ^       If  you  are  not  using  it  now,  let  us  send        ■   A¥  ^  T^  T^ 

Horlick's  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

S4  Farringdo-  '^—'^  ^  ondon,  Eng.  Established  1873.  26  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 


Adopt  Scribner  Books 

If  Considered  You  Will  Adopt  These! 

Gordy  and  Mead's  Language  Lressons 

(A  First  Book  in  English) 

Burt's  The  Literary  Primer 
James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State 
and  Nation 

James  and  Sanford's  "Our  Government'^ 

(Local,  State  and  National) 

Gordy' s  American  Leaders  and  Heroes 
Gordy' s  History  of  the  United  States 
Ashton's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
Miller's  Elementary  Physics 

A  Sufficient  Reason  in  One  Sentence 

Qordy'5  Laiis:uage  Lccs:>::3  are  the  simplest,  straightest  paths  to  writing,  speaking 
and  knowing  our  English  Language. 

Burt*5  The  Literary  Primer  is  based  upon  word-getting,  teaching  of  sounds,  rep- 
etition of  vocabularyi  child's  own  activities,  and  contact  with  permanent 
literature. 

James's  Qovernment  in  State  and  Nati#n  brings  pupils  face  to  face  with  govern- 
ment AS  IT  REALLY  OPERATES  and  conditions  as  they  really  exist 

James  and  Sanford's  Out  Qovernment  is  just  as  good  for  elementary  classes 
(either  first  year,  of  High  School. or  last  year  Grammar  School)  as  the  larger 
book  is  for  more  advanced  students. 

[Wisconsin^  Iowa,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ind  Peansylvmnia  Sapptenients  are  In  preparation.] 

Qonfy's   American    Leaders   and    Heroes   makes   the  personal  character  of  our 
'  great  men  stand  out  clear  as  crystal  in  an  epoch  or  crisis,  and  the  beginning 
child  learns  that  history  is  the  record  of  human  life. 

Qordy's  History  of  tlie  United  States  was  written  by  a  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
MASTER,  and  that  is  a  great  distinction  nowadays. 

Ashton's  Trigonometry  moves  in  a  direct  line  to  the  solution  of  triangles. 

Miller's  Elementary  Physics  is  elementaryi  and  the  experiments  ARE  the  bases 
of  the  text. 

AWAITING     YOUR    INTEREST 

CKa^rles    Scribrver^s    Sons 

NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO 


"Will  fasci. 
nate  every 
nature  lover." 

Boston  Transcript, 


•*  Peculiarly 
original  and 
fascinating." 

W&rc€sUr  S^. 


THE    STORY    OF   A   BIRD    LOVER 

By   WILLIAM    EARL    DODGE    SCOTT 

«<  W.  E.  D.  Scott  is  the  most  versatile  and  interesting  writer  on  birds 
since  Audubon." — Syracuse  Herald. 

*<  An  entertaining,  instructive,  inspiring  book." — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune 

"  Mr.  Scott's  book  marks  a  depart- 
ure from  the  ho8t  of  guide-books  to 
the  bird  world  which  have  come  down 
upon  u^  in  something  like  a  flood ; 
it  IS  rather  the  autobiography  of  an 
enthusiastic  scientist  who  has  mas- 
tered his  enthusiasm  and  marshals  its 
suggestions.  It  gives  i»s  the  more 
intimate  confessions  of  an  alert  and 
progressive  naturalist,  and  it  has  the 
faculty  of  communicating  some  of  its 
spirit  of  delight  to  the  reader." 


From  the  CongretntlonaUst 

"  His  book  is  varied  in  its  interest^ 
giving  us  records  of  discovery  and 
pictures  of  different  parts  of  America 
as  they  appeared  to  the  eye  and 
thought  of  a  first-class  naturalist. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  man  worth  knowing 
for  himself,  and  the  reader  lays  the 
book  down  with  an  abiding  interest 
in  his  work  and  both  the  fulfilled  and 
unfulfilled  aims  and  ambitions  which 
are  so  simply  and  interestingly  set 
before  him.** 


Prom  the  St.  Paal  Qlohe 

"  The  book  b  a  rather  minute  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Scott's  life,  work,  and 
studies  among  the  feathered  tribes. 
It  is  replete  with  information  about 
birds  every  one  knows— not  atxmt 
fanciful  and  imaginary  birds.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a  naturalist  and  not  a  ro- 
mancer. His  book  is  never  tiresome. 
n;ver  dull,  for  it  is  full  of  birds,  and 
birds  are  anoong  the  deliffhtfol  things 
of  life.*' 


Price  $r.5o  net  (by  mail  $1.65) 
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THE     OUTLOOK 
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COMPANY 
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York 


The  Outlook 


For  Students  and  Teachers 


HeroesoftheNations 

36  Tolnmes  now  ready 

luUy  lUv«tnite4»  Umo,  eacM,  net,  $lMt 

by  maU  $1.50 

34.  Henry    V.,  the    Typical    Mediaeval 

Hero.    By  Charles  L.  Kingsford. 

35.  Edward  Plantagenet  (Edward  I.)  the 

English  Justinian. 

By  Edward  Jenks. 

36.  Augustus  Caesar.    By  J.  B.  Firth. 

Story  of  the  Nations 

Folly  Ulvatrated,  l2mo,  eadi,  net,  $1.35; 
by  maU  $1.50 

64.  The  Papal  Monarchy.  By  Wm.  Barry. 

65.  Mediaeval  Indhi  under  Mohammedan 

Rule.    By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

66.  Buddhist  Indbi. 

By  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids. 


Andrew's  Modem  Europe.   2  vols. 

in  I Netdll 

Hadley*s  Economics    ....    AV/  2  50 

Hadley*s  Railroad  Transportation  .  1  50 

Earle's  English  Grammar    ....  1  50 

Compton's  Errors  of  Speech  ...  11 

Phyfe*s  5,000   Facts  and   Fancies 

Net  5  00 

Phyfe's  10,000  Words  Often  Mis- 
Pronounced    Net  \^ 

Hamilton's  The  Federalist  ....  1  50 
Richardson's  American  Literature  .  3  50 
Dunbar's  History  of  Banlcing ...  1  25 
Noyes'  30  Years  of  Am.  Finance  .  1  25 
Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  U.  S.  .  1  25 
A  Shorter  Course  in  Munson  Pho- 
nography   Net  1  25 


Q.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


27  and  29  West  23d  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Save  on  Books 


Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or 
any  information  about  books,  write 
to  me  and  you  will  receive  prompt 
attention  and  low  prices. 

My  Stock  of  Books 

in  all  departments  of  literature  is 
very  complete. 

An  Assortment  of  Catalogues 

and  special  slips  of  books  at  re- 
duced prices  sentfor  a  lO-centstamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT 

i  i  23  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York 

Meniion  till*  tdws""       ~     ~"       ''ij  discount. 


»** 


KEEP  a  file  of  The  Outlook.  A  handsome 
Binder  in  jade  green  cloth,  with  gilt  side 
stamp,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  FORTY 
CENTS,  by  The  Outlook  Company,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


'  GEORGE  N.  MORANG  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  of  To-  ' 
,  ronto,  have  the  exclusive  agency  in  Canada  for  ^ 
I  the  books  published  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


VALUABLE  GUIDES  TO  READING  AND  STUDY 

The  Syllabi  of  University  Extension  lecture  courses  can  be  used 
for  ffuidin?  home  readine  and  study.  They  contain  sugr^estive  out- 
lines of  lectures,  lists  ot  books,  and  other  matter  of  interest.  A  list 
of  syllabi,  with  subjects,  names  of  lecturers,  and  prices,  will  be  for- 
warded to  any  one  sending:  a  2c.  stamp.  Address  J  OH  N  NOLEN, 
SecV  University  Extension  Society,  111  S.  15th  St.  PhiU. 


5(&?iM  CEWS  OF  SONC 

THE  BltiLOW  k  MAIN  CO^  lew  York  ud  ChlMgo. 


Ripans  Tabules  are  the  best  dyspepsia  medi- 
cine ever  made.  A  hundred  millions  of  them 
have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  in  a 
single  year.  Constipation,  heartburn,  sick 
headache,  dizziness,  bad  breath,  sore  throat, 
and  every  other  illness  arising  from  a  di»- 

ordered  stomach  are  relieved  or  cured  by 

Ripans  Tabules.  One  will  generally  give  relief  within  twenty 
minutes.  The  five-cent  package  is  enough  for  ordinaxy  occa- 
sions.   All  druggists  sell  thenu 


ALWAYS  USB  THB  OBNlTINi: 

HURRAY  &  LANHAN'S  FLORIDA  WATER 

1  For  ihe  Handkeroblef.  Toilet,  and  Bath 


H 


Fa\irtt\    Ave.    B.r\d    2Sd 

tJall.  W'liks  or  [Mirjne  Tor  Catalogue  U. 


F 


ACtVAKU 

COMMERCIAL    SCHOOL 


45  fK 


Those  who  seek  a  Thoroug^h 
school  rather  than  a  **  cheap  " 
school  can  make  no  mistake  in 
select ins^  the   Packard  SchooL 


ThoroMiK    Preparation,    for    Any    Line    of     fiitsln.c^s^ 
DAY    AND    EVENING,       ENTER.     AT     ANY     TIME 


J 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


University  Training 


FOR    BUSINESS 


Accounting 

Banking 

Brokerage 


School  of  Commerce 
Accounts  and  noance. 
New  York  University 
Evening  Sessions. 
Washington  Square. 


PALL  TERN  OPENS  OCTOBER  1 


THE    HORACE    MANN    SCHOOLS 

of  the 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

KINDERGARTEN.  ELEMENTARY  and  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Special  attention  to  oolleffe  preparation. 

A  larger  staff  of  teachers  and  more  complete  equipment  for  the 
cominsT  year.  Nearly  all  Kradea  are  full,  and  aDplicaiions  should  be 
made  promptly.  Fall  term  will  open  Monday,  September  21«t. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  SuP€rint*n<Unt. 


New  York.  IS  West  43d  Street,  New  York  Oty. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL 

24th  year  opens  Sept  30th«  High  cUs  private 
school  for  boys  from  7  to  20  years  of  age*  lodlivid- 
ual  attention  given  bovs  whose  education  has  been 
irregular*  Large  factslty.  Laboratories*  Gvmna- 
titfin*    Athletics* 

Principal,  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS»  B.A* 


DEAF  OR  PARTLY  DEAF 

persons  can  be  taught  to  follow  conversation  by  the  Warren  Method 
of  Elxpression  Reading  (U.  S.  Patent  awarded)  by  nuiil  or  personal 
lessons.    Prospectus  free.    Lilub  £.  Warrbn.  Prin. 
WAIWEN  SCHOOL  OP  AimCULATION  AND  EXPRESSION  KEAOINO 
194  I.  SStk  St.,  H«w  Tsriu    Branches:  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Washington. 


American  and  Foreisn  Teachers  Asency.    Supplies 
Colleges.  Schools,  and.  Families  with    Professors.  Teachers, 
Tutois,  and  Governesses  resident  or  visiting  American  or  Foreign. 

ctoS'Sf'c'hliy:    MRS.   M.  J.  VOUNQ-FULTON 

23  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


Nbw  York  City.  83  East  55tb  Street. 

Bible  ©cacljcrs  ©raining  0cl)ool 

Incorporated  by  Resents  of  University  of  New  York.  Six 
flepartnients.  Two  Year  Graded  Courses.  Special  one  year  course. 
Address  Dr.  WILBERT  W.  WHITE.  President. 


Sixty-ninth    year 
^  .  .  . —    j^y^ 


NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

LL.M.  and  J.D.    Tuition  |100. 
L  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y. 


_,  opens 
Oct.  1,1903.  [iayCloMC 
with  sessions  from  3:30  to 
6  p.m.  Evening  Classes, 
sessions  8  to  10  p.m. 
Graduate  classes  lead  to 
For  circulars  address 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


^NQUAQESSLcu^E^ 


COKTINA'S  METHOD  (oomplete)  9^\J^ 

Awardrd  PHbm  at  CUea««  •mA  BaAiki  SxMdfkiM,  l<«S8  wmA  ISSI 

Q&  PHONOGRAPH  The  ideai«  mkthod 

BY  rnUllUUfUirn  circuUm.  etc..  no  apphcatioo. 
Cortina's  Sp.-EnK.  and  Eng.-Sp..  Pocket  Diakmary  aod 
Instructors^  Flexible  Cloth^  Double  Index,  317  Pases.  2Sc. 


imported  ^pi 


r.  r  leziDic  v^iotn,  u 
Spanish  Books. 
"■       *     *        of  ' 


44  W.  i4lh  SU  W,  T. 


THE  MISSES  WREAKS  Jj*^*J^*^ 

Are  prepared  to  receive  in  their  family  young  ladies  coming  to  N 
York  as  students  in  Music  and  Art,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and 
provement  of  a  winter  in  the  metropolis.    The  youns   ladies  ^ 
receive  all  necessary  diaiieronage.  and  the  comforts  of  a  ren 
home  in  the  best  residential  part  of  the  dty.    Opportmnty  vnl 

E'ven  for  attendms:  classes  in  Literature  or  Languages  in  any  r>T 
ading  schools.   For  further  particulars,  prices,  etc.  apply  as  abc  . 


Nbw  York,  New  York,  315  Riverside  Drive  and  Annex. 

Riverside  School  for  Girls.  ii|Sl,^?^,d.I; 

tages  for  those  valuing  high^t  standards  of  sdiolaiship  and  o 
dusive  home  privileges  for  their  daughters.  Special :  Mosic.  hr 
Languages.    Travel  classes.    Mrs.  Edith  Leila  Cooper  Hartman. 


Salter  School  of  Music 

offers  refined  home  (u^per  West  Side)and  Superior  iaatnictioo  t 
limited  number  ot  resident  pupib.  Daily  Lcsaons,  Coooert  3* 
Opera  attendance,  are  special  features.  Opens  OctotMr,  KD8.  Pn 
pectus  on  request. 

Address  (temporary) :  327  Amsterdam  Ave.  f75th  St.).  New  York 


VORIC    University  degrees.     Free   Sd>oh- 
XV^XVI\.    gjjjp^  No  instruction  by  maa   Ne»- 


NEW 

SCHCX)L  ^_ 

TOURNALISM    243-245  l^^riMSt.BfMMja,  it  T.C^ 


OF    P^P^r  ^i^cl  Magazine  writinpr. 


Nbw  York,  New  York,  13  and  15  W.  »ih  St. 

Mrs.   Leslie    Morgan's    Boarding    and 
Day  School  for  Girls 

Reopens  Wednesday.  October  seventh. 


THE  BARNARD  CLASSES 

College   Preparation  and  Special  Courses  for  Girls.     AddrtNi 
Miss  OSBORNE,  430  West  llMh  St..  Momingside  Heights. 


KINDERGARTEN    NORMAL    DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL   CULTURE    SCHOOL 

Will  open  October  5.  19(0.  in  its  new  building.  Central  Park  We< 
and  63d  St.    For  information  address  109  West  54th  St..  N.  Y.  City 

Yonnff  I«ndle«  interested  in  Volunteer  Mission  Work  and  de^ 
sirous  of  tittine  thennsefveft  to  leach  oo*»V{ne  an  jjcehre  specai 
instruction  at  the  NEW  TORK  COOKING  SCHOOL.  101 
East  8Sd  St.    Application  should  be  made  before  August  15lh. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Coorics. 
I^rge  recreation  grounds. 

Riverside  Drive.  Sth  and  86lh  Sta..  Ntw  Yofk  Qlf. 


THE    OUTLOOK    tDUSi;7 

NEW    YORK   CITY  : 


Mrs. 


Gate 


New  York.  Pettun 

Hazen's  Suburban  Scbool  for 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Half  hour  froiA  New  York. 

The  Veltin  School  for  Girls 

Co11m%  Preparation.    Number  of  oupUs  Kimted  to  twthrt  m  cmdt 
class,    f'i'rt'^ao/ haxldxng,  thorougrnly  equipped. 

160-162  West  74th  StrecL 

New  York,  New  York.  733  and  735  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  6«th  St. 

Mrs*  Finch's  Qasses  and  Boardingf  School 

r^     /^ .  f                       A  school  with  a  college  atmosphere. 
lor  Vjirl&    Mrs.  James  Wbli^  Finch.  A.B..  LL.B.,  Principal. 
Address  until  Sept.  Isi,  Annisquam.  Mass. 


T^  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  %SJ^iJr- 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schooU,  and  famines. 
Advises  oarenU  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt.  Mffr. 


KRAUS  SEBONARY  for  KINDERGARTNERS 

and  Extension  Course  for  Kindergartners  and  Teachers. 
Mrs.  Kraus-BobltI  &W)  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.    Opens  Oct.  1. 1903. 

Miss  MARY  JEAN  MILLER  yJi^SSeVllSi 

Primary  Clasis  in  the  Tuxedo,  637  Madison  Ave.  (cor.  59th  St.). 
October  14.  1%3.  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Kraus-BobltA. 


CALIFORNIA 


MUls  College  &  Seminary  '^^iSS'  California 


Confers  defnrees  and 
to  the  Universities  an( 
ties  offered  in  music,  i     .  , 
term  opens  Auir.  I2th.  19U3. 

"   -    ''    •".  Bif"      ~ 


Mrs.  C.  T. 


IIIU; 


Write  for  catalogrue  to 

Pres.,  Mtlls  Cull^se,  P.  C.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA.  LOS  ANOtLES 

QIRLS' COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL(Caiad«  Rosas) 


Perfect   climate,  beautiful   home,  thorough   school 
admits  to^Smith  College,  Wellesley  College,   "      ' 


Reopens  September  24. 


Certificate 

Stanford  University. 

Principals  I  f^'^«  K,..Parsons,  B.A. 


Jbannk  W.  Dennbn. 


The  Harvard  School  (Military) 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  A  Classical  and  English  Boarding 
.School.  GRENVILLE  C.  EMERY.  A.M.,  Head  Master.  Ref- 
erence.  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frve.  Pres.  Pro  TetHPore,  U.  S.  Senate. 

CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut.  Black  Hall. 

Black  Hall  School  for  Boys  "'^X5<SS^"* 

Prepares  for  college ;  number  of  pupils  limited.  Individual  care 
and  training  combmsd  with  class  work.  Thorough  physical  train- 
ing.   Send  for  circular.  Chas.  G.  Bartlbtt.  Principal. 


The  Fannie  A.  Smith  ^^Tx'il^Sra'S^ISSot 

One  and  two  year  courses.  M3  La  Payette  St. 


Cqnnecticut.  Brookfield  Center. 

IT   IS   A   BOY'S   SALVATION 

ofttimes  to  receive  training  in  the  amenities  and  respon- 
sibilities  of  home  together  with  those  of  the  school  room. 
The  Curtis  School  (for  22  boys)  offers  this  in  a  unique 
degree.  Founded  by  the  present  manaKcment  28  years. ago.  it 
has  grown  into  a  peculiar  life  which  every  boy  under  ,its  roof 
shares  and  helps  to  maintain.  Well  organized  home  life  is  a 
great  developer  of  character. 

Our  book  may  reveal  many  possibilities  of  school  life  quite 
beyond  your  plans  or  hopes. 

$600.    No  new  boy  taken  over  13  years 
of  age.    A  separate  room  for  each  boy. 

PREOESlCiC  S  CURTIS,  PrladML 


Open  to  college  graduates  of  all  de* 
n  minations  on  equal  terms.  Prao- 
tical  traming  for  active  pastorate. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

dSSScs*tn  Miu\oi^  wid'^ReHSSSl    SEMINARY 
Pedagogy.    Year  opens  Sept.  30. 1903.  ^ 


The  Yale  Divinity  School 

A  thorough  training  for  the  minihtry.     L'li^ur- 
passed  university  opportunities  and  izns\\on\u<u\. 
Term  opens  Sept.  24.     For  information  addret^h 
Professor  FRANK  K.  SANDERS,  I>«m 

Drawer  4,  Yale  Station,  New  Haveni  (  ofin. 


INQLESI  DE-A  SchMl  for  Cirii 

New  Milford.  Litchfl«ld  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday.  October  6th.  1903. 

MRS.  WM.  P.   BLACK.  Patroness. 
Connecticut.  New  Milford. 

Weantinaug    School   for  Young   Boys 

Opens  Sept.  23d.  Boarding  School  of  high  grade.  Prepares  Sm 
secondary  schools.  Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  KcdrriMtn. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  Rev.  Frank  Barnakd  Dmai'KM.  Head  Mantrr. 


/f^f^     Contii-ctlcut— Norwslk. 

MISS  BAIRD'8 
Home  School  for  Oirlt. 

Rrcf i\ .-  about  thirty-five  resident  pupiU. 

42  Tiiil-^  from  New  York  City.    An  idr4l 

environment  for  study  and 

recreation.      Broad  rullure 

and  real  traming  of  mind,  body, 

and    manners.     Parents  ap- 

ledate  the  motherly  Interest  and 

Mtion    shown     their    daughtcn. 

borough  mental  culture,  and  (!»• 

In  health  and  happiness.    It  U  a 

k^!Hf  -chool  in  the  highest  sense.    Inter' 

iiieiliAEc.  Academic,  and  College  Pret>Mrs 

tonr  iri.irtses.    For  catalogue  address 

Mis&  Cornelia  F.  Baird,  PMiNdfAt, 


ir>iiiii 


HtllEide,  Norwalk.  ConntMstloni 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  QrU 

Thorough  instruction.  Small  classes.  Certificate  admits  to  mv<  . 
leading  colleges.  Aim:  personal  development  of  the  hidiv<'  . 
pupil  in  all  that  makes  for  character  and  scholarship. 


Miss  Butts's  School  for  Girl% 

NORWICH.  CONN.     The  next  year  will  begin  Thur«diiv  ft—  /4  , , 


THE    KING    SCHOOL.     5 

College  or  business  preparation.  Attei 
culture  and  manual  training.  .Special  car 
to  Dean  of  Yale  College.  Ten  boarding 
logue.  H.  17 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY  ''^I^.iiXTc^'' 

ADVANTACES'CUARMiya  LOC  ATION,  2iJ  m\mu.<  imm  Washin^^  .  L  (Subarim) 

toil.  -mjOi  teet  above  thif  city.  Hi)  trains  a  div,  ^Isn  clc^ctnc  cirs.  siatifjiiH  Uyt  both  mi  tht  fc.  ■  \  i 

ifToundfl:  cilY  aod  cciiintr^  advaftiflK«  PhuXlMITY  TO  WASHINGTON, 
whoic  wondertyl  educattnndl  fattlinw  mc  offered  by  uo  oilitr  Luy.  Libraiics 
^tijsjfym*.  l:iepiiftAientJ»  ol  Gov  era  wen  L.  CunKTiaii,  Foreig^n  Leh'aiiuns,  Officiai  and 


lile,  itadi^  arclyUv, 

'   '  lTE, 

lihffcitltdfjcr  liftf.     I  enms,  BiaMet  Ball,  BowLinjr,  — ^_, 

(.-4»MFLKTK   KQCIFMENT,  eki  pd  buildinifs.  bcludintf  five 


KiltlAilLI^  CIhiIMATE,  free  from  the  nj^ora  of  the  Northern 
'j'5rJ!l*t!iyiSJ^^L**^i?^rJ^i?:._  J,S?i]lJ*'  Biskei  Ball,  BowLb]^,  Goli+ cic 


tJli'b  Houses  »nA  Odtcm,  Libfiry.  Lis  bora  ttiry^  fine  GvmiiB^iun],  tAClur^ 
C5mM!  cT<'jiind&.    (.oiiTie  of  atudy  placjiiiifLii  tr*  PTDdnce  Hrmianiy  W4inifen» 
i^'olkjije  pie):iar%t!e>n.    Special  i.mir'Jti  in  ^fl^'^^c.  Art.  ^ikI  KlnKUtion^ 
Uume*ik  So'eocix  Hepaxtnivnt.      (  hirty  fhre-c  u-;n,li'--T-  .md  ofl|iccr%^ 
^A  bri«|it.  cheery,  hapujf'    anj-iu     tM.i    U.\  ,\^^    IIOMK.     Health 
A    MATTER  OF   FlTOT   l  r>\'Sl  1>KUATH>N.     lersfinal 
cjTK.    Traificd  iiiiT^».    Abiuiditu  Mtlt,     Kve/y  h.jntf  n^ijurt      PrrK 
nmtitiri^  ttepcodetit  an  daily  tfradrt*  tjoi  ciianriiiaiLiiiii^.    TltAlN- 
IHG  IN  CHAKACTEB  BtMLDING  giveu  bi  a  mot  Iter  wtun 
fij3  made  h  1  itiidy     PB4IV1SION'   HAVE   FOli  FLKA.S- 
I  UK  AND  HAPPINKSIf  a*  wdl  ai  ?.iudy.    .s«;c  our  cidciidarnt  tVlckt  ,int, 
iii't  ill  jtiiuis  itccessiiry,    ^i  S(-iitea  represented  Li^t  S'tssif'TH.     Stnn]  lor  r+iul'*wi'!^ 
i'.i!hu,MMJc  patron*.    Address  KATIONAXp    TAKK    S*EIW 


NAItl, 


T>cnv«a  1500  to  |£ax  EAii? 
!>  die  acho0l  iisid  opwimu  4^ 
13,    FotvAt  Qlen*   Md. 


,  bualirol 


A  Brh«>i>l  for  irtrli  mid  ycmrii:  ^\  ntni  n  U^tfit^  tm  «  ' 
■sintip  of  111  twri'*,  >i  iilUii  III!"  ]N  u  ■  '.'1 ,11 1  I  Mii'JtJi] . 
and  nllMiii  t^vty  n^wh  trl  lly  niari>  wnd  vATH^d  iHlun 
irh^cKiiiricuiD  tut  wbk'h   WuhliLiit'Un  le  liimed.     Fa^?id(7  «( 
^'FjJtiiLrprl  iiiHTriif'torB  of  iIm^  IiLf^likbKt  ifnude-    Ki4iLr3jEia«|  tiaild^ 
iTiiii:.  Klf^iiaiillif  f  urikliibiHl  rttc^niL    i|i'^fliiM-<l  hoim-  Ufft.    Cf41»«M  j 
r^hvftir'jiftii,      l*n"|rfitutt!TiF.   Ctfrtifltatf!!  Atkd  Ccp|lrp«  Ci«m 
ai  [isle,  Art^  Elo(  QtitnL  Terroa  S&Cii>>i  year.  For  c^taloe  sd-dmi^ 


CONNECTICUT 


^^ 


oxiuood 
School 


For   Girls 
Old   LvTTie,  Conn* 

CrillitiKe  jire  par.it ftry  aJid  elective 
courses.  L'niiHual  adv^nta^a  in 
liltisic   and    Laoiiii3^L'<i.     Tipmia^ 

siiim,  and  all  outdtJor  ^^iwirt?;,, 
Tbt"  "Annex"  tor  girb  under  ftiiir- 

t€#n  is  iq  caiv  ol  trained  rmrse.     l'"r»r 

(;ataloFCue  addr^iia 

MRS.  RrCFf  A»E)  SILL  ORISWOLD,  Prfndpal 


The    Catharine    Aiken 
School  for  Girls 

StAmtordt  C0nn«    Near  New  York« 

College  preparation  or  academic 
course.  Special  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages, 
History  and  Literature.  Physi- 
cal,  social,    moral    and    mental 

development.        For  new  catalogue  address 
mn,  Hifrict  Beechef  Scovllle  Devai.  A  B.  (Wclkstey). 
CoNN«cncuT,  Wallingford. 
TVk^    PVinofj*    R<«Vir>r>1    A  Preparatory  Schoolfor  Boys. 

1  ne  ^noate  dcnooi  j^^„^  pitman.  a.m..  Head 

Master.  Refers  by  permission  to  Hon.  William  G.  Choate.  Rev. 
Marvin  R.  v:™»  n  n..  New  York  City;  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  P 


CONNECTICUT 


Betts  Academy 

STAMFORD,  CONN.     65tli  Year 

For  full  information  regarding 

Selected  Courses 

Address WM.  J.  BETTS,  M.A.  (Yale),  PrindpaL 


1833. 


1U03 


Suffield 
Academy 


A  refined,  homelike  and  thoroughly  equipped  boarding: 
school  for  fifty  boys.  New  chemical  and  physical  labom- 
tories,  class  rooms,  dining  hall  and  sleeping  rooms. 
Heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Hot  and 
cold  water  on  every  floor  and  in  the  best  rooms.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  all  leading  college  and  technical 
schools.  Certificates  issued.  71st  year  September  8th, 
For  catalogue,  address 
PrlB.  H.  L.  TH0MF80V.  A.  M..  Suffield,  Cou. 


CoNKBcncuT.  Wallincford,  23  Academy  St. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

Colleffe  imimratorjr  and  special  ooorMS 

Address  Miss  SARA  S.  PHELPS  RELSET. 


Washington,  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 
THP    PI  nop  Home  sdiool  for  boys  over  fifteen.    IndivHl- 
1  1 1 C    1^1  UVJ  C  ual  attention ;  collen  preparation  a  speaalty ; 
all  athletics.    William  G.  BKiNSMApaTHarvard  *81).  Priaapal. 


CoNNacncuT,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls  S,"^',^ 

lege  for  women.  Regular  and  Spedal  conraes.  Moak,  Art.  Lan- 
guages. Particularly  attractive  bonoe  and  social  hCs.  For  drailBr 
oi  full  informatioa  addreaa,  A.  H.  Campull,  A.M.,  Ph.I> 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


GIRTON  SCHOOL 

W  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirto  at  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
16  miles  from  Chicago. 

Complete  preparation  for  entrance  into  all  the  leading  colleges; 
L  General  Course  of  thorough  work  provides  a  liberal  education 
or  girls  not  intending  to  enter  college.  Diplomas  awarded  in  both 
:ourses. 

Careful  training  to  secure  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and 
:iierraan.  Fine  opportunities  in  Music  and  Art  both  at  the  school 
md  in  Chicago.  Elocution  and  G]^mnastics  adapted  to  the  indi- 
i^idual  pupil.  Twelve  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  with  basket-ball 
field,  tennis-courts,  croquet-grounds,  archery. 

For  illustrated  Year  Book,  address  Box  35. 

Francis  King  Cooke,  Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


THB 

CAMPBELL 

School  for  Girls, 
Windsor,  Conn. 

While  offering  the  most  thorough 
preparation  for  college,  the  aim  of 
the  school  Is  to  strllce  a  balance  be- 
tween work  and  pleasare  and  make 
the  hours  of  relaxation  as  profitable 
physically  as  are  the  study  hours  men- 
tally. Regular  and  special  courses. 
Music,  Art,  EHocutlon,  Languages. 
Home  care  and  Individual  instmo- 
tion.    Perfect  health  conditions. 
Prospectaa  irtTes  ■peclal  and  comxdeta 
inforaiAtion.    Address 
A.  N.  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  Ph.D., 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


National 
Cathedral  School 


Phoebe  A. 


on  the 

Hearst  Foundation 


Tke Rt  Rer.  HEHRT  TAXES  SATTERLEE,  ]>.D.t  LL.]>. 
Freddent  of  the  Board  of  Triuteef . 

Fireproof  building  in  a  park  of  30  acres  over- 
looking the  National  Capitol. 

Preparation  for  College.  Unrivalled  advan- 
tages in  Music. 

Individual  teaching  in  every  grade.  Instruc- 
tors College  Graduates. 

Modern  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Basket-ball, 
Golf,  and  Hockey. 

Wm  BAHGS  and  MiM  WBITOV,  Prindpali. 
Movat  St.  AltMUi,  Washlnrton,  B.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Qunston 

Send  lor  catalogue.  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  BgymLiY  R*  iCfcioit* 


A  acbool  for  youm 


MI88   BRISTOUa    SCHOOL   FOR    ^*^' 

C'^llef e  preparatory ,  ife  r  . .  1 1  i  n  ^  I  s  i;  ■«:  l*  I  ctut*- 
o(  Singingr— produces  fine      '  '.    «  hcr^  qgj^ ' 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

Offers  a  theoretical  and  oractical  coarse  in  applied  electricity, 
complete  in  one  year.    Students  Uught  the  actual  construction  of 
electrical  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  and  trained  for  Rood 
positions.    Opens  September  28.    Send  for  Catalofut  to 
L.  n.  BLFSS.  Pres't.  Sudon  G.  Washinjjton.  D.  C. 


District  of  Columbia.  Washinsrton.  La£ayette  Square. 

Hamilton  Institute,  opposite  thb  white  housb. 

BoardinsT  and  Day  School  for  Girls  and  Youn^  Indies.    Exceptional 
Educational  and  Social  Advantages.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Mrs.  PHCEBE  HAMILTON  SEA  BROOK.  Pringpal. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington.  Connecticut  &  Florida 

Washington  Seminary  ^rXSher  «j.o.iion  » 

girls,  fnvites  comparison  in  method,  course  of  study,  earnest  work! 
character  of  pupib.  and  comfort  and  culture  of  surroundings.  For 
catalogue  address     Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Smallwood.  Principals. 


Dupont    Seminary.    R^ident  and  day  school  for  girU 
*^  ^      and  young  ladies.      Exceptional 

advantages  of  location  ;  beautiful  building :  new  and  most  artistic 
furnishings:  cultured  home  life.  Regular  and  special  courses. 
Number  of  pupils  Umited.  Expenses  moderate.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress  The  PRiNaPAL.  1760  Q  St..  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

FRANCE 


Mrs.  E.  L.  VAN    PELT 


4   S«iuar«   d«    Latour    Maubourg,   Paris,   France 

will  open  a  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  on  October  1st.  Courses 
specially  arranged  for  young  ladies  wishing  to  complete  their  studies 
in  French.  Music,  and  Art  under  the  best  masters.  French  the 
language  of  the  school.  For  circulars, apply  to  Miss  A.  S.  MORAN. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlc         ..        .       -  ^  ^      .. 

James  M.  Taylor.  Vaj 


r  circulars  apply  to  Misi^ 

,  _-  .-_- . irlottesville,  Va.    References:  President 

James  M.  Taylor.  Vassar  College ;  Dean  Crane.  Cornell  University. 


^1     $  T?  Two  Houn  Parte 

DlOIS;   rranCC  Vma  dc  U  Tcrrassc 

TOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

Comfortable  Home.  I^rge  garden.  Careful  education.  Courses 
by  University  professors.  Examination.  Pure  French  accent.  Ref- 
erences.    MLXE.  PIQUOT.  Officer  of  the  Academy.  Directrice. 


ECOLE   DWIGHT,  Paris,  France 

Fi\'e  months'  residence  and  study  in  Paris ;  three  ninths*  travel. 
Directresses :  Miss  Laura  L.  Coleman,  Mile.  Marie  Jeanneret. 

AiUrtss  Miss  CoUman  (Dwight  School  for  Girls). 
Englewood.  New  Jersey. 


GEORGIA 


Select  Home  School  k"p!Sf  Sfe^ll^h^th^ 


physician.    Thorough  education, 
children.    Highest  references. 


.    Twenty  years'  experieL__     „ 
Address  No.  5,88S.  llie  Outlook. 


I  LLINOIS 


KENILWORTH  HALL 

B0iii:iUiiir  Sohfwl  fcnr  OlrU  In  Kenll worth 

uttiful  ftuburb  af  Chicago.     Delightful  home,  thorough  Instruc- 

^^  >U^.  MARV  KEVEJ5  JIABCOCK.  KcnUworth 


THE     OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL     DLPARTMliNT 


MARYLAND 


Notre  Dame  of  Md. 

College  for  Women  and  Preparatory 
School  for  Girls.  Regular  and  Elective 
Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spa- 
cious Buildings,  completely  equipped.  Con- 
ducted by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

ClMiiM  street  Avenue.  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Woman's  Medical  College  of   Baltimore 

iv^nxr  McCulIoh  and  Hoffman  Sts..  Baltimore.  Md.  Special  atten- 
t-oM  ;xaid  to  e«ich  individual  student.  Thorough  clinical  instructions. 
VV  ell  lixhted  and  equipped  laboratoriett.  Terms  moderate.  Ad- 
ilrc>*  RTCH  D  HENRY  THOM.AS.  M.U..  Dean. 


Makyland,  Charlotte  Hall,  St.  Mary's  Counw. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  ^^L'^'fehC  1^! 

«>v»n  4t  the  historic  "Cool  Springs."  Instruction  in  Matliematical, 
UuNine**.  Scientific  and  Classical  Course.  MiliUry  discipline. 
Uvird  And  tuition  S16Q.  G.  M.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Prin. 


Wilford  Home  School  for  Girls 

iVrtiticAte  admits  to  Welleslcy,  Vassar  and  other  collesres.    Elec> 
U\c  Courses:  Music,  Art,  Modern  Lanffuaffes.  Elocution,  Manual 
TKuninK.    Outdoor  Games.    Only  trained  teachers.    Address 
Mks.  Walikr  R.  BiLLcKK.  Priu.,  1405  Park  Ave.,  Baiumore,  Md. 


™^  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Frcdcrklu  Maryland 

An  iDaiUutton  alining  at  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. A  well-t>alanc«d  course,  Inolndlnflr  elec- 
tlves,  leading 
to  M  ilt«gr«^  Dl- 
ploinHM  granted 
tu  Music,  Art 
uiul  Klooutlon. 
A  liicalUy  of  re- 
iHt^nlaed  Health- 
lulncssand  noted 
(or the  attractions 
oflts  social  life. 
Send  fbr  deecrlp- 
tlYo  catalogue. 

JOSEPH  n.  APPLE,  A.  M.,  PreMOt-.. 


Kee  Mar  College  || 

and  Conservatory  of  Music 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Hageretown.  Maryland 

Two  hours  from  Washintrton.  Opportunity  for  monthly 
\tsits  to  the  Capital  under  a  teacher's  chaperonasre.  Ar- 
Lintfcment  of  courses  ofiFers  ^-ide  range  of  study.  Classical, 
Normal.  Enfrlish.  Music,  and  Art.  Special  attention  to 
tV.itory  and  Elocution.  Notably  healthful  location.  Fine 
buildings,  beautiful  large  campus  for  outdoor  sports.  Pure 
mountain  vi-ater.  Attractive  home  and  social  life.  Gymna* 
jimm,  Ph>-sical  Culture.  S2nd  session  opens  Sept.  22nd. 
Nonsectarian.  Terms  moderate.  For  illustrated  catalogue 
address         Tub  President. 

i%%vvvvv»vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvw%<wwvvvvwvwWi 


MARYLAND 


Jacob  Tome 
Institute 


Bo&rdin^  School  for  Boys 

Port  Depoixt,  Maiyland., 

Aimt  to  fnmtih  t\w  \tt*t  f'ciiKtLijiitift-nialen&l,  Lntetl<MU^d 
Bn<l  iriami    fur  tlie  prerutrftti^it  of  thtj-s  for  cuUegi^.  teelmi<»l 

iLii  grtiit  tniluwiiifiitffKiifrlmi;  |r2tfO,a(Ki,  iiui)i?«  pu^Me 
tJie  ifrm  i«it  pjttr  jem-y ,    ia  en  I  ly  i-^FtmMiff  of  *S  i  iiwtaly4.4u 

i|i}e  huiidr4?<l  und  Hlxty  iic-rrW in  jnrk.  (tudIiti?^  WDOd*  and 
atlHtriJi-  ik'Hp.  ji  Li  teen  hjtmtAotitr  tiiTaiiiU^  l^wIdinKS.  Lot^- 
tkni  iiiw^i'pnwl  for  tH-dllh  ami  iKaaiy.  Midway  iKtm^KSi 
Phkladdptilaahd  HAliiniore. 

it  y  niTiAsmm  lust  met  kun  and  Iitli1vtl4r  siiortc  nndcr  pln^cml 
dir^vtor. 

Ex|»eris«  fEOQ,  iTiHtHUntt  h»t«  ILtfht,  laundry  and  IkmliIu. 
No  t'Him*-  A  mtnte  (»f  f  Ko  luMr  m  iwys  fiwni  MaryUtbd. 
for  ELloitntf^  prcMitm.-tnt  Adilr^Hi, 

A.  W.  HARRlSp  LL.Dm  D<r«<^or, 


^  $2SI.  Maryland  College 

and  School  of  Music  fiir  W(uiien 

20minute$ from  Baltimore.  51st  year  ColJere 
and  S^iiai  Courses.  M usic  by  Conser\-atcHT 
teachers.  High  School  certificates  admit. 
Non-sectanan.  Cultured  home.  Cityadvaiv- 
tafces.  No  serious  illness  in  23  years.  Climate 
mild.  Basket-ball,  tennis,  irolf.  Larre  in- 
crease over  last  year.  17  States.  Newbuild- 
ingr*  Newly  furnished.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TTBcr.  P  P..  Pret.,  Lthcrviite,  /M. 

INDIANA 


Scbool  for  (3irl8 

INBIAXAPOUS,  DTDIAKA. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.  College  Preoaratory— Oeneral 
Course.  Special  Courses  in  Husio.  Art,  Volee  Culture.  Na* 
tiye  French  and  German  Teaehera.  Qymnaaiam.  Bible 
Study  in  all  Departmanta.  Hoaaehold  Beleaoe.  Bend  for 
Tear  Book. 

KISS  FREDOKIA  ALLEN.  Ph.  B..  PftiirciPAu 

OoBVBXJb  UmrBBsmr. 
REV.  J.  CUMMINQ  SMITH.  D.  D.,  Dkah. 


KENTUCKY 


ShBLB^'VILLB 


Science  Hill  School  |^„^\r5S?5J?^SSrS} 

Wellesley  and  Vaasar.    Teadiers  are  graduates  ^  the  best  Eastern 
colleges.    Seventy-ninth  annual  session  begins  September  9lh,fUS. 

^frs.  T.  \^ .  POYNTEX. 
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Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women, 

Auburadale,  Mass. 

mN  planning  a  system  of  education  for  young  ladies,  with  the 
view  of  fitting  them  for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  lif^,  the 
idea  was  conceived  at  Lasell  of  supplementing  the  purely 
intellectual  work  by  a  practical  training  in  the  art  of  home 
management  and  its  related  subjects. 

It  was  the  first  school  of  high  literary  grade  to  introduce  courses 
in  Domestic  Science  into  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  results  were  so  gratifying  as  to  lead  to  the  equipment  of 
Experiment  Hall,  a  special  building,  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  principles  of  Applied  Housekeeping.  Here  the  girls  do  the 
actual  work  of  cooking,  marketing,  arranging  menus,  and  attend  to 
all  the  affairs  of  a  well  arranged  household. 

Courses  are  arranged  also  in  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
they  are  conducted  on  a  similarly  practical  basis  and  equip  the  stu- 
dent with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Work  of  this  nature  makes  no  encroachment  on  the  intellectual 
life,  and  Lasell  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  this  direction. 

Its  proximity  to  Boston  makes  it  especially  strong  in  Music  and 
Art  courses,  and  the  Boston  environment  is  especially  valuable  to 
students  in  these  branches.  Unusual  advantages  are  offered  in  Organ 
department.  A  fine  three  manual  pipe  organ  has  just  been  installed, 
and  the  teaching  is  done  personally  by  one  of  the  best  of  Boston 
organists. 

Specialists  preside  in  all  branches  and  the  school  is  kept  purposely 
small  in  number  of  students  to  insure  the  best  individual  results  and 
a  true  home  atmosphere. 

Everything  that  a  beautiful  suburban  location  can  offer  for  health, 
comfort  and  pleasure  is  secured  at  Auburndale — and  Boston's  wealth 
of  educational  advantages  and  historic  interests  but  lo  miles  distant. 

Lasell  is  well  worth  investigating.  Many  parents  have  written 
Strong  commendatory  letters  on  the  unusual  quality  of  the  school 
work.     For  catalogue  and  information  address, 

C.  C  BRAQDON,  Principal 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR 

Backward  Children  and  Yontli 

Mrs.  ^.  D.  HERRICKr  Amherst,  Mass, 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


74th  YEAR. 


Prepares  for  entrance  to  leading  Woman's  Colleges.  Regu- 
lar Graduating  Course  furnishes  a  liberal  education,  fitting 
young  women  for  lives  of  earnest  purpose  and  usefulness.  A 
pervading  Christian  influence  fosters  and  develops  nobility  of 
life  and  character.  The  educational  environments  of  Andover 
and  adjacent  Boston  offer  incidental  opportunities  tor  study. 
Fine  location.  Tennis,  basket  ball,  field-hockey,  golf,  riding. 
Excellent  buildings  with  all  modern  equipments.  For  illusr 
Irated  catalogue  address  ABBOT  ACADEMY. 


Massachusetts,  Andovkr. 

The     Oldest    Congregational    Seminary 

ANDOVER- 

Befflns  iU  06th  year  Sept.  16th,  1003 

Historic  New  England  environ  nent.  Student  associate  church 
viork.  Special  lectures  on  Missions  and  Polity.  For  caUloinie.  map, 
and  views,  fully  descriptive  ot  location,  buildings,  courses  of  study, 
lectureships,  and  speoal  facilities.  .    ^    ^     „.  .  ., 

Apply  to  Prof.  C.  O.  DAY. 


Mitchell's  Military  Boys'  School 

BILLCRICA.  MASS. 


A  »lrictl>  Se- 
lect      Military 

Hijmc    Srii.ol. 
EiKlUeiri 
fn<iik      I 

ar-i    *-K 
fn  iM      1 


.les 


.les 
..:11. 


n«        ;  cal 

»c .._.       and 

any  college. 
Special  care 
and  training  to 
young  boys  7  to 
10.  Limited  to 
50  boys.  *50U 
per  year.  Ex- 
cellent military 

raining.  No  day  pupils  received.  No  examination  for  entrance  re- 
quired. On\ynqmsHc—tro<xicAaracfrr.  All  teachers  instructors  of 
experience  and  graduates  of  college.  Receives  boys  from  7  to  16  m- 
clusive.  Manual  training  department  thoroughly  equipped.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet.  M.  C.  MfTCHELX.  Propr. 


Miss  Weeks  &  Miss  Lougee's 

SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

252  MARLBOROUGH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  select  school  for  a  limited  number  of  carefully  chosen 
day  and  resident  pupils.  Instruction  thorough.  Courses 
elective.  Preparation  for  college  when  desired.  Unusu- 
ally strong  faculty  in  the  languages.  French,  German, 
Spanish,  English  and  Latin. 

Pupils  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  pleasant,  congenial 
honne.  with  suitable  opportunities  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  in  music,  art,  lectures,  theatres  and 
social  recreations  afforded  by  a  city  residence.  Opens 
October  1st.     For  Catalogue,  address  the    Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


B.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

School  of  Domestic  Sciena 

Strong  courses,  moderate  expense.  telUnr  results.      Cataioc>j 
Miss  A.  J.  FOREHAND.  Principal  52  Berkeley  2>t..  "^ 


Hiss  Annie  Coolids:e  Rosfs  Froebel-Schoi 
Kinderg:arten  Normal  Classes 


courses.    Music  on  kindergarten  principles.     12th  year. 
Address  MISS  KUST.  811  Beacon  8tre«9t,  B«mii 


Tuo    ycmri'   otxr 
Preparatory       a 

poft  t-K  r  a  d  u  .< 
Uthi 


Massachusrtts— Boston.  324  Comnxmwealth  Avenae. 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  SCHOOU  HOW  OUtU 

Preparatory  course  fits  for  the  best  colleges.     OeaeraJ    coo: 
offers   highest  advantages  in  Historv.  Literature,    Modem    l  - 
iges,  Art  Study.  Music.   22d  year  begins  Ua.  7.  »Q3.    Tbe  M.«ic- 


[,  Principals.    For  Prospectus  address 

Mist  FAMMY  C.  GUILD. 


Actinc  Princiika: 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Room  A,  Pierce  Bldc^..  Cof>Aey  > 

School  of  English  Speech  and  Expressioc 

Graduating.  Normal,  Artistic  or  Professional  courses.      Elucntx 
English.  Physical  Culture  Class  and  private  work  included  in  c- 
course.    For  circinar  address  Miss  Maris  Wamb  Laughtom.  Prs 


Massachiuette,  Boston,  07  HanUnicton   Jkwmnnm 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

(EsUblished  in  lJtiJ9  by  tlie  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.^ 
Will  begin  its  fifteenth  year  September  22, 19U3.    N  umber  ot  siodeac 
limited.  Miss  AMY  MORRIS  HO.MANS.  Uirocsor. 


MISS 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  401  Beacon  Street 

FRANCES    VUSE     E/VIER50N*5 


HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRL8 

who  wish  dty  opportunities  and  thorough  class  work.    CoUore  Pn- 
paratory.  Regular  and  Advanced  Course.^.  Ciolf  and  honebsck  lidm 


BRADFORD 
AOADBMir 

PORvoumG  womon 

MtisLAOimA.  Knott,  A.  M.,Prlii.  tOtk  ysarw  OoOmb  m«. 
psrstory  and  general  courses.  Two  yeart*  coarse  for  MstTseboo 
*^—  --».   MuricArt   S5 seise.   One  boor  from  BostoST  Cats! 


Hitchcock  Free  Academy 

ENDOWED 

Ideal  in  location.  Complete  in  equipment.  Pre«  area  tborourhh 
for  colle^re,  scientific  schools,  life,  or  business.  Special  course  tr 
typewriting  and  stenography.  This  school  is  free  to  all;  the  onl? 
expense  is  for  board,  which  may  be  obtained  at  reasoiubie  rate». 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

WELLINGTON  HODGKtNS.  Principal.  Brimfield.  Mass. 


The  Browne  aod  Nichols  School 

Cambridge,  Mass.  For  Bof;ii.  21st  year.  Course.  8  years 
Classes  limited  to  15.  Pupils  continuously  under  bead  teacher  ii 
e^ch  department.  Exceptional  facilities  for  flUlnv  tttr 
Harvarcl.    Illustrated  catalogue. 


C 


^fht  Gflman  School 

for  Girit  Abo  Called 

Rfliidentpapiis^fMxn.      f^  C«iiibiidie  School 


T 


HE    L,EE    SCHOOL 

0  Channinff  St.,  Cambridre.  Mass. 
Mis5  M.  L.  KKLIV.  Prrscipal 

DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKT.TN.  MARS. 

Young:  men  and  younp:  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thoroti^h  and  efficient  training  in 
every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and 
helpful  school  snirit.  Liberal  endowment  permits 
liberal  terms,  $22S  per  year. 

For  cataloerue  and  information  address 
ARTHUS  W.  PEIRCS,  Utt.  D..  Frlaelfftl.  Fraiklli,  1 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT  ' 


HOWARJjS^WJNARY 


^vi^^-x- 


For  Girls  and 


Young  Ladies 


riymr-uth  Cf^^Qny,  tijj.jvnib; 
the  cflunitlonjl  Advanliiec^ 

the  ntstractirim  ol  city  lite 
.Wfldemic,  CkilJjcittf  Pre  pari 

hill  and  Sfiifii-'l  1  "..,1'  -  - 
StrpiirAic      liir;  :  i   . 

r-iLhonl  A  lid  It  ■  .  :  .    ,     ■■■  ' 

LTi^nnUCi,  .1  lllii!!'.  Ml.i.    .;,.!     . 

i  UcTv  aiuj  tirmts  ci'  1^  i''  i  .« 
nindirr  imhikKiAf  i,^tr.  }  i- 
ifcllerit  library  t-nt>"i.y>'> -,  . 
Vri  ,in4l  Mt(*k  ^t.\jdj<.'. 
*  i y  1 11  ti a«i lit Jti .  1  Jtrgt  tfltflii rt 
nun  I*  Aiftmit  u\  \tm  l^msA 

Hij>«  S 417 AH  £.  lAtOtlTON, 
Prificlpil, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

Located  in  the  beautiful  town  of  historic  CONCORD.    Prepares 
boys  for  college  or  scientific  school.    For  circulars  address 

THOMAS  H.  ECHFELDT.  Head  Master.  Concord,  Mass. 


Williston  '"' 

Seminary 

E  ASTlrl  AM  PI  ON,   M  ASi?. 

,\iii    cndnwed    ;ica,deinv   for    boyw.     A    Wi^h 

KijiicUfii  ol   equip^ntiit  and   Liitlmciion    i? 

ni^tiiitAtn^cL    fertnanettt  kitfttructoni  jir? 

f  mtikncd  in  wctl  defined  dcpa^tJflelTt^. 

Amrle  cjjrps,  ti(  t«ache»  p«ro>jU  snull 

>1ivi4ioil|^in  rcdtutlaflfi.  iZt22si>icA\  j|i>d 

jscicdti  tic  courses  Oil  study.    Schrxd 

Lotts^e  in  frliaTsc:  ol  ruasiter. 

Tlurty  Vt<^  ijf  ifFuUB't :  i^j:  in  DA&iij  im 
>Ei-1  .^ihlrtk:  iieLJ  ;  AMrciBt'irj  Ei..ii]  Dl«m  j- 

1,-irsM  chrriikaJ,  I'lrfloifii'^l  tnd  phyiv  ^1 

J.»,4<'iih  II.   •^*mU;,   I  At.  h.,   IVlu'l. 


Prospect  Hill 
|i^.  School  <^h 

^;^''l^i^  Situated  In  the  heart  of  the  most  beaa- 
^"^^#gy^  tlful  and  bealtbfu  I  section  of  Mew  Eng- 
land at  the  Junction  of  direct  routes 
trora  Chicago  to  Beaton  and  from  Kew  York  to  the 
White  Mountains.  The  Individual  attention  given  to 
each  pupil  has  for  Its  aim  the  highest  mental  and 
physics  1  development  of  every  girl  In  tha  school. 
Graduate,  elective  and  college  preparatory  courses 
provided.  Extensive  grounds.  Golf,  tennis,  and 
basket  ball.  Well  equipped  gymnasium.  36ch  year, 
niustrated  circular  on  request 

Miss  Caroxjns  B.  Clark,  M.  A.,  Principal. 
CIREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROGEfiS  HALL 
SCHOOL  c^KLS 


Healthfully  located.    Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill 
Park.     B<9utifiil    erounds    devoted    to    out- 
door sports.    Gr)lf.  Tennis.  liasket  Ball.  Field 
Hockey.    Certificate  admit*  to  Smitli.  V'assar, 
Wellcsley.  Wells,  and  Ml.  Holyoke.   Kach 
pupil  a  subject  ot  personal  care,  influence, 
and  instruction.    For  cataloicue  address 
Mrs.  e.  P.  UNOERIIILL,  MA..  PrfoclMl. 


LAWRENCE   ACADEMY,  Oroton,  Mass. 

Endowed,  limited  school  for  boys  over  ten.    Founded  1798. 


Fits 


for  ail  colleges,  scientific  and  technical  schools.    iSOO.   No  extras* 
For  year  book  address  H.  H.  BINGHAM.  Principal. 

Massachusbtts,  Menrimac. 

Whittier  Home  School  if'|jfv';'^SSS!*^c*Sl! 

tured  home,  exceptional  individual  instruction  to  limitCKl  number  of 
idrls.  Music,  Art.  Gymnasium.  Golf.  Tennis.  CaUlogue  on  appli- 
cation.  A.  B.  and  W.  C.  Russell,  Prinapals. 


liVALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

NATICK,  MAR8.   A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.   Cata- 
logue sent  on  application. 

Miss  CONANT  nnd  Miss  BIGELOW.  Prlnciimls 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOLfor  GIRLS 

NEWTON.   MA8S.  6  miles  from  Boston. 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Send  for  itius.  catalogue. 

GE()R(;E  F.  JKWEIT.  A. B.  (Harvard).  Pnncipal. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women 
Norton.  MasH.  (Healthfully  located  witlnn  Viiniles  of  Boston.) 
6fltb  year  begins  Sept.  l^.  1«X)3.  Kndowed  college  preparatory,  with 
adx'anced  courses  lor  high  school  graduates  and  others.  .Art  and 
music.  Experienced  teachers.  Native  French  and  German.  New 
brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instructor:  tennis,  basket-ball,  field- 
hockey,  golf.  Steam  and  electricitx*.  Catalogue  and  views  on  appli* 
cadontothe  President.  Rev.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M..  D.D. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estate  1,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
girls  are  given  an  oatdoor  life,  a  college  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  caref tdly  chosen 
faculty.     For  catalogue  address. 

MUs  MIRA  H.  HALL,  PrincliMi, 

Plttsfield,  Massachusetts. 


Massachiisrtts.  Quincy. 


QUINCV    MANSION    SCHOOL 


, young  women.    For  information  ad- 

HoRACB  Mann  Willard.  Sc.D.    P.O.  WoUaston. 


Tlome  school  for  girls  and 
dress 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPART.MENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


15he 

Fessendcn  Sclool 

For  Toun;  Boys 

Albemarle  Road,  West  Newton,  nass. 

Will  open  Sept.  3 id.  Botfdiig  School  of  kigk^ndc 
Prepares  for  Phillips  Exeter  Aademy  t&d  other 
secoadary  schools.    Boys  received  at  lo  or  yopnger. 

Refers  to: 

Harlan  P.  Amen,  Prin.  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

President  Hopkins,  Williams, 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Yale, 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Harvard, 

Bliss  Perry,  Editor  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Military  Academy 

Worcester.  Mms.       4Sth  Yet. 

(1)  A  commanding.  beiathfulBttuatloii  In  tbe  residential 

part  of  the  "Academic  City." 

(2)  Its  gradaates  are  found  in  the  tiest  collegiate  and 

scienllflc  instltatione  In  America,  benoe : 

(3)  It  maintains  a  hlgb  grade  of  scbolarsbip  and  an  en- 

viable standard  or  deportment  among  lis  pupils. 

14)  It  combines  the  best  approved  methods  of  mUltarr 

discipline  with  (5)  tbe  comfbrts  and  watcbful 

I  supervision  of  a  well  ordered  home.    (6)  Amply   " 

appointed  laboratories.     (7)  Wholesome  and 

abundant  food.  ?i<<lor.*TbeRt.BeT.ALKX 

H.  Vinton,  D.  D.,  Springfield.     HtaA 

Matter:  Joskph  Axdxm  Shaw,  A.1C. 


MICHIGAN 


HOMOEOPATHIC    MEDICAL    COLLEGE 

of  the  Vnlvorsity  of  MloKlgati 

Men  and  women  admitted  on  eaual  terms.    Fees  and  cost  of  living 
very  low.    For  announcement  and  particulars  address 
R.  S.  COPELAND.  M.D..  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 


Detroit 

University 

School 

A  Preparatory  tad  Manaa!  Tralnlaf  School  for  Boys 

Boarding  Department  thoroughly  equipped.  The 
highest  standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained,  no  gradu- 
ate having  tailed  in  college  entrance  examinations.  A 
fine  athletic  held,  modern  gymnasium,  and  a  large 
swimming  pool,  encourage  wholesome  athletics.  Certi- 
hcate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  For  calendar,  address 
Secretary,  D.  U.  S.,28Elmwood  Av.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

FREDERICk  L.  BUSS,  Principal. 


The  Detroit  Seminary 

SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS 

Certificate  rights  to  leading  women's  colleges; 
preparation  for  travel ;  gymnasium,  basket  Ball, 
tenaJs,  etc. 

Real  home  care ;  number  of  pupils  limited. 
Mrs.  H  \v  Miss  Browni.nt.j  Principals. 


MICHIGAN 


Study  L&w  HoSgsi 

Oar  way  of  tesisbing  law  by  mall  baa  pn* 
'parM  onr  atudenta  for  piaetloe  in  evny 

State,  for  suoetaa  In  baslna«  and  pubUo  life, 

Tbe  orlgtoel  ocbool.  establlsbed  U  yea^a, 
^  Write  for  catalogue 

SpngueCormpoideiiN  School  of 

>  set  M^ssrte  Bail4SiiA  *"  ' 


Michigan.  Detroit,  73  Stims^n  Flace. 


Detroit  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

26th  year.  Prepares  for  College.  Advanced  English  course.  WdJ 
equipped  gymnasium,  laboraton^  and  department  oi  domestic 
saence.    20  m  the  school  family.    The  Misses  LiccaTT.  Pritxapals. 


Michifi^an  Collefi^e  of  Mines 

F.  W.  McNAIR.  President. 
A  State  institution  located  in  and  making  use  uf  an  active  miniQg 
district     For  Year  Book  giving  list  of  graduates  and  their  oocupa- 
tions  apply  to  President  or  Secretary,  Houghton.  Micliigan. 


MINNESOTA 


SAINT  MARY'S  HALL 

£stabUshed  bj  Bishop  Whipple  In  IMMI 
RT.  REV.  S.  C  ISDSALL,  D.D..  LI««D..  UecUn- 
MISS  CAROLINE  WRIGHT  EKI.LS,  PHndpta 

A  beautiful,  home-like  school  for  girls  in  the  healthlnl  cKmate  of 
Minnesota.  Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Fine  grnma- 
slum  and  tennis  grounds.  Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  ano  oiticr 
colleges.  More  applicants  last  year  than  could  be  a^cofflnxxiated. 
Early  application  necessary.  For  catalogue  and  inf  onnatioa.  address 
5AINT  MAKY'S  HALL.  FARIBAULT.  MINNESOTA 


YOUR  BOY'S  EDUCATION  ii/lSJi^i^ 

with  other  advantages.  No  school  has  the  invigorating  climate  ol 
Shattuck.  Boys  seven  to  t^^elve  years  of  age  in  ideal  school  br 
Ihemsclvcs.    Address  SHATTUCK  SCHOOL,  Faribault.  "• 


GRAHAM   HALL  5CH00L  FOR  QIRLS 

S^K^Ki^^F^B^A^xfaTT  }  MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


NEBRAS'KA 


Nbbraska,  Omaha. 
ltfgm^]vn#^11  V¥a11  College  preparatory  and  general 
nrOWDeil  Uail  courses.  Uberaladwntages  m 
Music  and  Art.  Vassar,  Wellesley.  Mt.  Holyoke.  The  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  The  University  of  Chicago  admit  graduates  on  the 
certificates  of  the  Prinapal  and  Faculty.    Miss  Macrak.  IMpcipal. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  r 


ll^'-d  yell  will  ap«n  on  Wc^' 
Wne,  ^vilh  p,3)iiiphl«t  of  via 


»1 


THE     OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT 


Rockland  Military  Academy.  New  Hampshire  Military  Academj 

CONSOLIDATED 

AiiurtU  idt?-tl  coiidiliorw  I  pit  the  hv<  develtijimejit  of  bt'dlly  vigor  amJ  thtr  unfolding  and  tmiiiing  rjf  tite  n>i,^rLtallt;^'  u(  bj>^ 
in  their  lecns.  Tfu' moriil  u>ne  i^  especiLifly  high  in  *3tir  ^chuol— and  w«  c^i.fihdemh  cl-ibu  eIul  our  iusiitntioD  is  uti^iif 
jusvwl  III  L-vtrvt?iii:iH  tlKit  make^  for  a  cornplctCt  well  munded  .md  kiknififd  educ:ilkHj.  Strnl  for  (nir  rive  finec  btiok* 
giving  full  [lartWiibr-^.  B.  L,  and  B.  C.  FRENCH,  Prtnclpats,  ^c»t  LebAnon,  New  Hiifip»lllr«. 

Oti    thn   Ci>n  Hectic  lit  l!.tv«T,    4    tiiili'^   froiii    Ihirtiiioiitli    i'idW{Ct< 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


olTers  to  you!ig 
and  wo 51  en  a  sym- 
metficAl  education  i>r^- 
par-itory  to  colJege*  busi- 
ness or  life.  Uivdi^ual  ad- 
virttages  Hi  Music,  Art.  Elocution  and  Spt'ciat 
Courses.  Idt^a!  location,  suptfrfor  buildings, 
efficient  te^hing  force.  Vt^ry  tnoderaie rates, 
b ec a «ise  of  end o rt' m  >? ti t .     S^rnd  fo r  aila kfj^u e* 


»■ 


S.   Mary's   Diocesan   School   for   Girls 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Isabel  M.  Pamks.  Principal, 
Concord.  New  Hampshirb. 

New  Hampshire— West  Lebanon,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
(four  miles  from  Dartmouth  College).  * 

Rockland  Militarjr  Afiademy  |  coMtiwated 

New  Hampshire  Military  Academy ) 

SOili  year,  lorm^crly  widely  known  as  TiWen  Seminary.  Location 
unsurpassed.  High  grade,  modem  plant,  moderate  rates.  5  books 
free.    Address  Elmer  KtrjwoKTH  French,  A.M..  ftin. 


NEW. JERSEY 


IVY  HALL  SCHOOL  "for  Girls  ^x-^*'7'^"#« 


New  J^Tnejt^  BrldKeton 

Founded  in  Jifbi 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.     Basket-Bail.  Tennis. 
Miss  Sarah  Bedell  Macdonald.  A.B.  )  p_:__'__i- 
Miss  Iane  Corwin  Finn,  A.B.  S  Pnnapals. 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

BURLINaTON,  NEW  iERSEY 


1 


NEW    JERSEY 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

lUMlmlowii,  >jew  Jeri*t97 
John  L  Blalf   FptiHfiahon^    Preparea  for  any  Aincrkiiu 


G^'otnaiium   and  itHiiniiiifiijr 
Cdniput   SO  atTc2«.     Liberili 
eijfluwMi'C'iit  j'lif^tJlitrA  mtj<Ierate  nHjes. 
JOHN  C.  ^MAKPi:,  A.M 


eolI»e.     ,__-    ^-^      _^ 

l>i>.ii,      fti-^hh^'^j]    loc^tu^n.     Cdniput.  SO  atTc2« 


,  D,t>.,  Prlii<3tF«i 


The  Vail-Deane  School 


vs 


FOR  QIRLS,  EllzabeUi,  N.  J.    

ui  if.fRc  Luiji  II  sKiyniur-  ir..it,inK  '  Hlleges.  and 

.N  troiii  the,  reiirc&cnuiivc;  inauciJ  dons  offers 

ij-:iiU)£«:8    in    t'Ttyfantmy   i*«rk.      Admits   to 

.  ktsir.    Smith,    no! joke.    WtlL.,    and    other 

l.tidur«d  by  Prtaidtnt  tif   V,x-nf    .^d  Dean  oi 

r.j.     AcadtEnk  anrl  biwrrb)  trnutii«"'.     \     inali  school 

'Aith  ihe  I >4 errant  relaltunicjl  d  rtrin  ^-<J  h"  me  between 

T->  jiiicl  |)yt>iliii. 

ixcf^ttiiin  9ubuirl>^ti  to  New  York  brini:'    the  city's 
MMiia]  <iiK^4ntai!cx  wHItfti  die  ftiiideht'a  ttai  hi  and  offers 

1.1, in--.  Lu  rJ.'jMiri-,      Wriir  L.r  ,:.ii.il..cn.r. 

..__^       JLALllA  A.  VAIJ.,  riinciiMil. 


KiNGSLLY 

SCHOOL 

ESSLX  TLLLS,  NLV«f  JLRSLY. 

Persoual  Inspl  ration,  ibe  key  note  of 

our  motbods.  This  principle  obtaiim 

in  GlAMroomf  playgroutid  acid  Ici  a 

borne  llf«  ailed  wllh  rigbt  luterefltB 

ftod  Inflaftiiceit.    MlUtafr   to  a  degree  thftt  !■ 

be  ue  Jlc  In  K   Ci  >'  mn  oil  u  m^   Larg  q  ^ro  u  udn  f^  r  » 1 1 

ontdoorsporU.    Notabljr  b^mUliful  cUmate.   22 

tuLlea   from    New  York,  wUbln  eaay  rallwa^r 

aooefift  rroin  ull  polntan,    For  cutalo^tiei  mi<lreM 

r.  R.  CAMFBLLL,  HejdiiLasier. 


THE    OUTLOOft.    EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT 


NEW    YORK 


AVIiVBN,  N.  T. 

MISS   ROBINSON'S 
HOME    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

PrfjwiriBK  for  all  Ct>1lrfiCi'K 

Rolen  by  penyvitftioii  lo  Bi^htjp  HuBinigturi,  t  entrjil  N'ew  York  i 
Hl«hop  Dydky^  Ktmtucky  j  I'rot.  Willis  h  Bgecli^j  U^*"  Aubuirti, 
N.  V*j  Mr,  N,  L.  2.iliiri*kieH  Aurrir.i,  N.  V\    Stnd  llor  circular. 


NEW    YORK 


Principal    Somes's    School 

Cavuga  Lakk  A4:adiimv— (ilHrsi  n  Jimited  Diirn1»r  of  bujf»  aupe 
tifrf  imtnict)i>n,  an  ideJil  h<»flie.  and  iree  iiui-clucr  Hit.  'm  iiocjuutm 
nkjiAcI  lor  beau^'  *nd  h«iUhfuIt^e&i,    Unu«uql  advani^Cfi  (or  youne 

gorcibttogaeaddrcM  ALBERT  SOMES,  A>M 


THE  DOOLITTLE   SCHOOL 

Fcir  Children  of  Retardirtl  Mont&]  Develop ni«nt 


ISI - 

-%*■  QOfirrfuUv  ?LJCrc9stDi  in  eriLare;:^^  physicaj  and  menLii  pi'iviem 
of  Jplfifctiv*?*.  Caliieilln«^TiiiL-n,  mniurv  drill,  thvyd  ;  uiual  F-chnnl 
^tudie^  indl  muiic^  accurd'tne  to  cipadvy  ComtortiLrlsr  Ikocne* 
■^padciu^  groundji,  mnple  Uciiities,      ror  pArticuJar^  4ddres4 


The 
Lady 

Jane 

Grey 

School  for  Girls 

Mre.  J  A  N  K  t;  MEV  J  J  V  I>E  | 

m  iM  .n  \  K  H  rr K \\ i^ TK li  n y  de  f 

Hj*i".ta.i  II  n.  J  n  iriiijir  'iKirwA.  rnnmvrAliiuti  for  (X)He»e  Jind 
Jvtrri^iwvin  ?nu  ^'l..  \  iiilA  riiftf  Im.-  cliniiprDfiiHt  to  S**w  Yurk 
and  Wa*hlrv«li.pi  iliinnu  IIm-  fivntioiiA^ 

Ull^fmAHTll'^,  yi.  Y. 


'  Granger  Place  School  for  Girls 

CANANBAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

Entensivi^  ffround^;  niakf  pri5sib)e  a  h<^;:i!thv.  ntjtiinnr  life, 
andean  unriHENUed  Basket-Wllle.iiii,  The  Athletic  A !»so> 
tUtlott  will  iir^'!4einit  siCUp  tn  the  wiinnpr  of  thf?  jinost  poInN 
at  the  Fit  Id  ]>.iy  this  fall.  Canand.iiijua  L;ike  oflers  facil- 
ities for  *,ummer  ;ind  wiiitep  dt?lliihU,  while  tiie  Klil?!  and 
!i*Jds  of  tTie  tie.^ntlfiil  Western  N(?w  \ork  country  Hffc>rd 
spWidid,  opportunUiH^  fuf  crass  o^mntry  wrilks  and  runs, 

TheiT^  is  *ludv,  toD,  Thi-i  vt?iir'*^  BT^idnatii*^  will  ent^r 
Sinith,  VAssar,  UeHesfcey,  Ml,  flolyitke,  .md  Wells- 
Hodem  TT^ethuii^  tn  study  and  manag».*i!iL*rit  result  both 
I  ID  tmiiitng  thr-  jjupili^  tn  thin);  for  themwlvv*  and  in  devel- 
L  oplti]^  ;i  ?tpirit  !■!  studv,  ^*^ft"-rLd^Jlnre .  and  tLt-nuinenes^. 
1  f>ur  charge*  (?7i)(>)  tuaraniee  for  the  patnitk  vitll  traiued 
^K^OAC]!  And  Tin  cjici;c'Ptluxir:t)  t^b1<f'.     Scfid   for  the  drcubr 


eiKlot' 


*1I,  COL  E  F  A I R  LE  V ,  PH  ntlpul 


The  Cathedral  School  of  8t.   Mary 
G&rden  City,  Uin^  lalasdp  N.  Y. 

An  endowed  ft^tiMl  for  (tlrls,  elghtiWn  iiitlea  fmm  SC«* 
Yijrjj.  EnJojM  tb»  freedom  of  a  ■ubarhno  kx»tlt«*  ftSHi 
I*roHtfl  ta.v  tb**  ^iioiMiiniht  iblvartibKfei  of  itie  ^ity*  PUi* 
n  e w  bu  I  ]  dtnEfi.    Re  f ^  r  en  e-rt  r^i  u  1  rcf ) ,     A  -1 1|  ri*« 


Miss  Alice  Graham  Worden*s    School 

ror  Gtrlii.    tn  ever?  *cn*<  a  iTiiffTiome  lehooi     [.united  e]i^",'-<3 
me.m^  indtvmiiaJ  Ai\d  ihot^cvQi^h  Jnntnsrtictfic    Acadernir  .ismj  ^  .  .  .^i 


MISS  BENNETT'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IltViNaTON-ON-HUDSaN,  N.  1\   4bmiii.  from  N.  V. 

j^iiultYo(  thJrUcn  specie  Us  t  *     T  hu  t  f  en  ih  ¥«i  r  b«  ii  i  n  1 1  >rijn  t^r,  1 4Sf* 


THE    OUTLOOK    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


NEW   YORK 


FRIENDS'   ACADEMY 

LOCUST  TALLET,  L.  I. 

Thorough  education  and  guarded  moral  trait  xnK.  Expenses  low 
T  y  reason  of  endowment.  Best  sarroundings.  Co-educauunal.  For 
catalo^rne,  address  r.  K.  WILUTB,  BfnUrj^  Olea  C»t«,  9f.  T. 


Nbw  York,  Low^'ille. 

Lowville  Academy  i^S^^r„\h."S'tt! 

(lacks..  Certificate  accepted  by  leadinir  coUegrcs.  Hot-water  heat. 
I\lectric  lights.  Pure  spnnjir  water  on  each  floor.  Home  and  tuition 
<I5ri  per  year.  $41.50  per  quarter.    Nint;r-sixth  year  begins   Sep- 


itrinberSth. 


Address  Wm 


liim'- 


Pbrry.  Ph.D..  Prin. 


New  York.    Mount  Vernon.    25  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

for  Glrlii.  Beautiful  suburban  home  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Metropolis.  Thorough  instruction  in  music,  langrua^es,  and-art. 
Certificate  received  at  Vassar,  Wellesley.  and  other  colleges. 


New  York,  Newburgrh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vaasar.  Wdlesley.   Smith.     Gymnasium. 
'  Out-ot-door  sports.    37th  year. 


Nyack 

Military 

Academy 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON.  N.Y. 

29  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A  Select  Military 
Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

Address 
The  Superintendent 


CAMP   FOR    BOVS 


Jul, 
Sen( 


uly  1st  to  September  1st. 
■""id  for  Special  Circular. 


New  York— Nyack-on-Hudson. 

Mrs*  Salisbury^  Home  School  for  Girls 

Tweiity-first  ^ear..    Limited  number  secures  the  advantages  -. 
-lome  life  and  individual  instructioii.    Pt'epares  for  college  or  social 


home      .  

life.     Annex  for  younger  girb, 
references  address 


lerros  fcoo.     For  circulars  and 
Mrs.  IMOGE.nE  SALISBURY. 


Wkmr  Ciir-Ij 


1^  til  y\yrLf,  i'yn*:  huiir  Irojn  S<i\\  York  City 
Luir!iiM.4i'-'U^  iHulriiniiiS..  Mrttftfrn  equipment. 
(  Li1iri>..il-'  .idrtnts  to  ItMiJiiJC  collcjjta.  ^jk^ 
'ij]  i  (idtsjjs  111  iiiuiiic  rind  art.  Fully  equii^^ 
tK.*d  uyiimasium.  tllus^tr;kted  cat^ilogut.*. 
CLARA  C,  rULLEPt,  Prtrtcit^aU 
Os^frtltiE-Ofi-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


,ftjVERVIEW  academy] 


PougKkeepsi^.  N.  V. 

B0V9    Iratiicd    htT€  »rt  fqu^pA'A 

mcntjUly  ind  phytic aIIv  for  tbf 
Ut«r  dcixiandj  o!  Ufc^  ClaisicAl. 
Sdeutifk  &nd  Boiincss  Cour^eir 

U,  S.  Army  Offkcf  dttdled. 

CaIaIoekc  fivts  fait  dcscriptioni 

J.  B.  BI5BEE*  A.  H,,  FrlacipaL 
awftf  ir«isr« 


NEW   YORK 


g_W  tf  tf(W>^yy^i^|^^|^^^y^i^^y^Ayyi^iii^^iiaBii 


Emma  Willard 
School 

NEW  VORK,    TROY. 


l^ourdlrji?  arif!  dnj  achool  for  clrla:. 
(.'uUe^'e  Prepuruiory  aDd  dt'iK-rul  Coitrat'A. 
Ce n I licate fktl nri  1  ( ti  to V ^»iin r* W *ll e& J t y , S n 1 1 ilj , 

ML  IlolyokoCoUegreB,  Corbtll  Unlveriity* 
KpCH!lul  udvQiiUijfc^i  ii^  MiijalCHrid  ArL 
Fireproof  iton^i  biilldhijTs. 
iU>\f^  tunolit,  lianket  b&n,liockey» 
Wi  h  yttir  opt'iiH  Heplembor  Ifl,  100ft. 
for  cfl  t  A I  oini  e,  ad  d  r<&8  R 

MS$3  ANNA  L&ACH.  A,  M.,  PrfncJpal. 


i  MMi^Arf^^tiPi^^i^ifii^A 


W^#'mfy ^*  i|^|^  ^iiihiy  y  '  I 


New  York,  Ossining-oo- Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

Founded  as  the  war  of  1812  closed,  still  maintains  its  honest  and  honor- 
able record  of  nearly  a  century.  For  its  year  book,  which  you  will 
like,  address Char  lbs  Fredbrick  Brusik.  Pridopal. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

DR.    HOLBROOK'S    SCHOOL 

Terms  f700.    Fall  term  begins  September  24th.  1903. 


FOR 

Boys 


Worrall  Hall  Military  Academy  ^^^^•^.*"* 

Excellent  instruction  by  experienced  teachers ;  individual,  i*f  neces- 
sary, without,  extra  charge ;  thorough  and  quick  preparation  for 
college  or  business :  $400  per  year.    Address  PR!  NCI  PAL. 


C 


IVIL  SERVICE 


Tonnffmenand 
women   pre> 
pared   thor- 
ns, bj  mall  or  perBonaUj%/ft¥ll  \  N 
fitlona  for.all  fnrmduatea  of  complete 


commercial  eoorso.   No  vva^tlon.    Catalog  free. 
C.  C.  OAINE8,  Box7'»,l»oughkeepaie5j.Y., 
or  119  Wert  126ih  si.  New  York,  jr.  Y. 


Miss  C.  L  MASOIf  S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


THE     CASTLE 

Tarrytown  -  on  -  Hndaon. 

N.  y.  An  Ideil  school.  Ad- 
vantages of  N.  Y.  City.  All  de- 
partments. Special  courses  in 
Art,  Music.  Literature.  Lan- 
guasres.  etc.  For  illustrated  cir- 
cular Y.  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LL.M. 


THE  MISSES  METCALFS 

BoarAnor   and    Dav   Sriinni   fnr  CU1A9 


THE    OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


Bordenmh/t'^I/I^''^'^'^ 


Ml   .    .li  ■■•.  '-.i-    •.lit  ,1...  ■    ■!!  :;r,.  ...  rjt^yDUltcraicn  towlbi.>ni 

'.Im  t.,-L.  ri^,--.  ,iiL  ,......].]  iM  t.r.iiiu    li-.  bi:iyB  ha^'e  tak-cji  Ow 

t;inpin(e  e\jjtNiLi[i.-ns  *.t  ilit  biii<  Lii^irct^ties  and.  have 
nijintained  a  liiu^ri  standard  iif  j^uccyh^^,  ^^mX  of  aIK  (|]c  bov? 
".vhit  fsAvf  b^tin  »i  licjrdentuwii  are  k'lacl  in  have  lived  a  part 
III  (]it>iT  live:;!,  hers  b«caus«  nf  tlit  many  Jrien.d3»hip'<s  fornjAd, 
lifcJDiig  In  their  mutual  hclpfulnisi.  No  coiiipruaii§«  on. 
3j>l,iior.  tobicco,  or  luiEinif.  h  deUited  daerii^iion  of  ihi^ 
t^^Xy  lilfi  at  BandcnLciwcL  vi^U  b«  found  in  cat;ilcirue.  Bend 
'^^r  "'  Rev.  T.  II.  LA?<i>fj?i,  A.M..  I^ndpil. 

Ma  J,  T,  D.  La>D'»v,  Cr*nid'L 

BORDENTf^W.V.   N.   J, 


^.ii 


NEW   JERSEY 


rls*5 


Dwi^ht  School  for  Girls 

FaurUtn  niileM /rvm  AVu    Vifri\ 

Amid  beautifuV  &^tural  surrcjundings, 
near  tUe  crest  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hud- 
son Rtwr. 

The  aim  of  the  s^choot  i^  to  r«nnbine  the 
best  fc-ttureij  nt  the  College  Prepiiniiory  and 
tJje^  FffiMuKg  SthiMjl.  Our  ijnidu.itps  arc 
admitterj,  wi/Apitf  rxamiHii/ijn,  to  tlie  tcad* 
jiij?  codegeis.  ThtTe  are  ai^u  special  in- 
duL't»mcDl!S  fur  pft^l  ^^riidLmte  w*nk. 

TAe  I  tar  B^<^  wiii  iff  £ladi'j  nmf^ 
Mi^s  E   S.  CREinKTf>N 


FRBBHOLD 

Military  School 


FOR 
YOUNG 

BOYS 
9  to  17 


Home  school.  Thorough  instruction.  Smalt  classes. 
Military  trainmfr  and  discipline,  but  not  of  a  refornu- 
-  R(  '      ' 


.efined   surroundings.      Gymnasium. 
We  prepare  for  any  college.    Only 
ve  vacancies.    For  illustrated  catalogue  address 


tory  nature. 
Athletic  si>ort8. 


MAJOR  DUNCAN.  Princtpal,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

FKEKHOLD,    N.   J.     Experienced    teachers:    well  equipped 
l>nildin«s;  pleasant  grounds.    Modem  improvements;  new  manual- 
tr.iinuiK'  (Icuartnicnt ;  moderate  rates.     Illustrated  catal<»«uc. 
Col.  C.  J.Wriffht,  A.M.,  WalUr  HcwcUon,  A.B.»  Principals 


NEW   JERSEY 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institnte 

Vu  School  Probim  Is  ImportMi 
We  Can  Help  You  Soloe  It  Conectlg 

Healthful  location;  superb  school  facilities;  2 
strong  teaching  faculty ;  a  refined.  Christian  home. 
and  moderate  expenses  are  some  of  the  factors  at 
Hackettstown. 

We  urge  a  personal  inspection  of  our  school 
We  are  two  hours  from  New  York  City,  on  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad. 

We  desire  parents  and  guardians  who  are  seek- 
ing a  first-class  school  to  look  over  our  beautif  uJ 
property. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 
AddreM  ReT.  E.  A.  VOBLE,  FretideHt  Hickcttitnra.  V.  J. 


New  Jbkssy,  Hinhtitowa. 


Peddle  Institute.  t^S 

prepares  for  Uw  and  Medical  Schools.  ClMskaL  SdcntiiicaBd 
English  courses.  Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  und  Art  A 
separate  business  course,  wHh  stenoffraphy  and  typewritinr.  Mag- 
nificeiit  buildings,  chemical  and  physical  kborstories,  gymaaiiaas. 
athletic  field,  and  cinder  track.  36fth  year  opens  September  16Ch. 
Caulogue  free  on  appltcatioQ. 

B.  W.  SH'XTLANO,  A.B^  PrincI|Ma. 


THE    OUTLOOK     EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT 


OHIO 


kr'* 


Harcourt 

Place 
Seminary 

FOR  GIRLS 

tdefllly  IwhtfKl  IKO  ff^caboTe  sea  Urvi  in 

la*ri*  (if  ii.iunbl«T,  with  ufiiuroMeril  imvl- 
IfciuAl  udTAnlAiEf:*,  lidvllR^bftiU   &n«J   vftn- 

Ait«Iltl4>U  to  lyi  UlAttierLAJUtBtO  HOOd  1:4-^)111, 

iburoagb  iifertiiftS  tmliilnK,  rennnl  tum\t»fn 
and  tlw  teiX  gc^x^r&l  onltuine,  A  folleiii'  I'ra- 
pvmlory  Courw.Uie  (piLdiiJi.l45!i  of  liiJjit  hure 
«4tiiilLl:c\L  lo  WpIImJ^i  Stiiit^iitnlciTlN^rctil- 
)^-»,  iftiLbout  «.iAtntuBt k>ii.  A  n  A (\ v nm^ 
CVjUne  rtivcrlilit  4he  work  of  tbt  J?  rifslituaa. 
and  HophDniuni  jtnii  lii  t^oU^we.  An 
A^'uJeruk^  t'ourw.  wliln.itit  Ultlii«  G^iw)^  or 
)]|ir!M.'r  >liitlK>tiK}»tJ4-iii,  Efviiiui  Ky«i>ii**iri'*l 
(?dtir^l1icm  weE  uiUeA  to  thepffu^Uml  nr+pdi 
of  life.  SiMHial  nnJlsIiJtijr  ruurBtfii  tvr  J!lRli 
h.'htiol  jrr^dUKtf^  ADd  olTjera  vtio  vtihUto 

yt-rir  iir  iwoikf  ftirtlier  rtiidy  ^\Ui\  tf-\>*'[hl 
h  [  J  -'  rj  1  u ;.Ti  t  «>  utmntif^f »  »ikI  a^ i  '  wii  t  ■  i  h  n  j  n-'  tjIji, 

l-'.Kvi-L>M<'J'ja'I    J»iV9JllAlKS      ill       I'iXlH:)      Utitl 

\n,ii\  MuftiCi  Art^  priyiara.1  i'ultma  iiliil 
l  li-rutlijtfj,  Abnfidiiiis,  wJ]«>\44otnC},  And 
ii:inirai  enioym^nlB,  \iitli  r^mdEtJMiii  per- 
ti-.-i  fiT  tlie  rr«.',  Jit-altlifnli  llft^  of  oar  prlt 


Mrs.  ADA  I.  AVER  HtLLS.  B.  A.. 
CAMBIER,  OHIO* 


QLENDALE  COLLEGE  50TH  YEAR 

A    HOME   SCHOOL    FOR    YOUNG    WOMEN 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati.  Ideally  located.  A  happy,  healthy 
home  8<;hool.  Collegre  preparatory  and  collegiate  courses.  Very 
attractive  terms.    Fall  term  befnns  September  23.    Address 

Miss  R.  J.  DE  VORE.  Glendale.  Ohio. 


OBERJLIN  71fit  Year  befflns 

COLLEGE    8«l>*«>nl>«r  83.  1903 
HENRY  CHURCHILL  KINO.  President 

A  progressive  Christian  College,  thoroujrhly  equipped  with  libra- 

B'es.  museums  laboratories,  and  gymnasu.  Seventeen  buildings, 
•epartments :  The  College,  the  Academy,  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Also  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  and  a  four  years*  Normal  Course  in  Physical  Training  tor 
Women.  Eighty-four  instructors.  1,509  students  this  year.  For  full 
information  address  the  Secretary. 

GEORGE  M.  JONES.  Box  F22,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 


Ohio,  Oberlin. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Best  instruction— lectures  from  Professors  of  Oberlin  College — 
Literary  and   Musical  advantages— Charges    moderate.     10th  year 
begins  Sept.  23d.  1903.    For  catalogue  address 
Secretary  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association,  Drawer  H. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

34th  year.  Formerly  Mrs.  Sutton's  and  Miss  Honey's  Home 
School.  New  healthful  location.  College  preparatory.  Modem 
equipment.    Catalogue  on  request.    Fall  term  begins  .Sept.  34J. 


Pennsvlvama,  Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  giTls 

Founded  1749.    Address  J.  Max  Hakk,  D.D.,  Princip.il. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOUNTAIN 
SEMINARY 

and  College  Preparatory 
School  for  Girb 

Bnpcrbly  located  in  a  mountain  park  on  a  ridge  of  the  ' 
Allegbenlfls.  Sorroundlnga  Ideal  for  health  and  study. 
Unique  in  natural  and  edncatlonal  adrantagea.  Two 
courses.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory.  MnMc,  Art, 
Physical  Cnlture.  On  a  great  trunk  line  railroad,  easily 
accessible  to  all  points.  Illustrated  catalogue  giyes  full 
description  of  •cbool's  aim,  its  location  and  eqaipment^ 
Addraw  A.  R.  DRIER,  Maaacer,  Blrvlnskaai,  Pa. 


Miss  WRIGHT'S 
SCHOOL 

Bryn    Mawr,    Pa. 

Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  enjoying  the  city's  advantages 
and  profiting  by  the  influence  exerted  through  the  proximity 
to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Preparatory  to  all  colleges  for  women. 
Regular  Finishing  and  Preparatory  courses  embrace  thor- 
ough instruction  in  Domestic  Science.  Arerican  system  of 
physical  training.  Individual  care  and  instruction.  Tennis, 
ba&ket-ball,  fencing.  Complete  gymnasium  course.  For  cir- 
cular address 

Ula  M.  Wright,  Principal 
Mn.  Florence  Scott  Wright,  Assocfaite  Principal 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  ^^Ib 

Preparatorj  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Within  12  years  166  pupils  have  entered  Hr>'Ti 
Mawr  College  from  this  school.    Diploma  given  in  tien.eral  and  Col 
.eee  Preparatory  Courses.     Fine  fireproof  stone  building.    25  acres 
oftjeautiful  grounas.    For  circular  address  thr  Serretarv. 

FLOlftENCB  BALDWIN.  Ph.B.,  Principal 


For  circular  a 

._ 2  BALOWI-. _    .  ---^--       , 

JANE  L.  BROWNELL.  A.M..  Associate  Principal 


The  Chambersburg 
Academy 

lhiir<aSMli   jir*nnsTBlJi>ii 

U>r  '■oii.^ife  ut  ^:■[l)ijJ^ef« 
wttli  iMairtiLil  riifiml 
tfiirrm^  vnd  eJ«'T»tijig 

lniLi]i-rHi*«iof*w4?n  dlft- 

4'  1 1  »l  L  rifnt  lii^l  I]  f .      1 1'  "''^ 

KinM-ti>rtii  ^iHl>\V  [[mm 

n«<nil  lit  iKM.'*frHtf4 
J  wUn-rttiy  n  wjH  *a>1  a 

«litii|,'lit«'r  cirnii^  fiuitUy 
m*T  I-'  iiwnf  nt  SI  hool  lit  urtikfiiNi  uu;  ji>»riiiMu«ii».  ^J^Ttrr  jipo- 
TlsKiD  tor  t-iitrtwr  ni.oif.*,     [ErMil^Til  juii'il-*  liiiiltM  to  tljirly. 

D.  EDGAR  RICE,  M.  A.)  .^. 

«EO.  H.  ECKELS,  M.  A.  J  '^"™«»P"»* 


Pennsylvania 
MIIHaty  College 

Chester,  Pa. 

«nd  Year  begins  September  16tL. 
les  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry .    v  i 
Thorough  Preparatory  Courses. 
Infantry,  ArtUlery,  Cavalry, 
'vl  Military  School  oJfthe  Ot-nt  typt  tu 
erf^ry  re*pecf."—yi^ AH  Dkpi. 


C»tttlotjiu'8 of  Cyl.  C1I.VS.  E.  Hyatt, IVvsulcnt. 
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Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  For  bov» 


SALTSBUKG,  FA. 

Ttis«lt«of  thLiftrbool  wiM  cbotten  for  its  UQUiuid  n^iynrj[.i^«ra  far  tKt-  imiTiUmr  «f  bcifsi,  A  tiAtUfiU  t«rlE  of  fO  acfai 
ItJTeii  iiie  rr%*«j0m  nf  outdoor  Hie  w>  U(Mr  lo  a  bffv  s  heuri  nul  !*o  tirf-m^ttciul  In  pbywtcfti  ftnfl  n]4?Titiil  fJevelopaaenL  Tu« 
fh 'InHirn  Aim  Ja  tboroiiKlj  iin.*p*trAll<jni  ffiruoy  iMiElr'C^,ii^-hrn>»jjl«!houl.  ht  fiir  liuHin^^jia,  im^  ilje  ilt'vHorii^»iitol'  mmntj-^ 

Irfr  /n  tr^i'i4<i't<'i'jan«^4triir'^jorL,  Evprj^  [irorlEiJoTi  fomut'ClooruiMt  In^Soor  f^t  h1ii|;  lea.  i^taloini^  irlvfwi  di^fii^riptlan  of  liCbODlli 
ftf  u  1  ptu«'r] I  xiTHl  11  n I'lu^  ] iicmx Urn .         A .  W,  W I  L»f •?* .Jr.,  I»h.  D. ,   R.  W i L*ci*  Fa j  b .  P b .  D, ,  PriDC(  jj*  i.-^^    P,  0<  Bi»:i    ouji 


•.^: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

WIssahivkon  Heights 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  3U  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  Pattkrson,  Head  Master. 


GEORGE   SCHOOL. 


Under  manairement  of  Friends. 

Modem  equipment.    New  buildin^rs. 
Over  200  acres  of  Krounds. 
JosKPH  S.  Walton.  Ph.D..  Prin..  George  School.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  "t  ^wt"'''J^'??"!!"'' 

For  Girlt.  Highest  attain* 
ments  in  scholarship.  Attractive  home  and  social  life.  Golf,  ten- 
nis, baaket-ball.  Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal. 


Haverford 
Grammar  School 

A  Cotirtrt  rt«ti&mtorT  Sflionl  tor  I'..rv-.  Mrs.'  rhiln* 
froirt  I'fiilA'I.Mlphi*,  KiUT'Miihilitiji*  l^-iujiiiul,  li.-iiJrU- 
fiil,  rtTHif^J.  A  H'lirdlTii:  ^rliui'l  J"ini'kiii*i/irjM  \W  l>^'rt 
itiTlliifJi'-.' iif  !i  JiLMiir.  SiiinlM'ni  llnutiMi  tu  t^i^riiri'  llie 
In-^t  jrnll\i!iii:il  div-i''l<i-]i'J|it-tir,  KqiUlUriftiL  cotuikJ^  lo 
mnrl  tTwnjiitflily  riUKlfiri-  Kim  rti^-i'lmttori  IIhUs,  Atlfc- 
li^tii-  Sht^L  hwijiiiitiiiTff  VmX  ATul  t:v[iin«iluin,  Ms 
ijEmtrUit***'  (^nio^iK  tU-ftUiRinlrTpilhlit'lf'ftJilin^  (T>ll(»fffip. 
Iti  ikni'rnLn4'T]<'>(-  In  nil  ttrmnT'liit  of  nUiiJ^LU-B  lluje  to  Hi 
E[tth^rl.t  tijituml  fSfititU'*  U^t  oot^CHur  ii|Hjrtft»  Mid  U-V 
tlie  po]ilt'yi>r  provtilin*  tottrfry  \*.>j  ihv  iwcjet  thomufth 
ptiffli^'Al  tmuiiriii  uiKler  itAtt  miPtnrinLon.  A  arboot 
triu«  pi;iLniit<i  to  jf)v«*  %\v^  bt!tt%t  ftiiT  iiwt  tiniTnit  oJTpr 
low  leiTTfi^f  l»ut  ini?rlit»  tlie  L'&l^ful  kJ'fVHP.ti^nlN'Ht  nF 
tliO!iitflUfu|   iiarfptA.    Vnt^niiifV  i^ra  ftiU-d    hij-ni  tlir 

CIURLK8  8.  CB08IAH,  Hm4  Master,  Haverford,  Ps. 


Franklin    and   Marsliall 
Academy 

L.ancHHt«r.  Pa. 

Located  in  the  "  garden  spot "  of  the  State.  Beautiful  scenery. 
Near  chean  and  abundant  markets  Prepared  175  boys  for  16 
different  collejres  in  the  last  six  years.  Thorough  training.  Careful 
supervision.  No  smoking.  Furnished  rooms  with  steam  heat  and 
elecfric  light.  Good  boarding.  Fre<  text  books.  Use  of  library, 
in'mnasium.  athleti-  field,  etc.    Terms  |?2S  per  year. 

THAUDFUS  O.  HF1.M.  A  .M..  >  «_,„^,„-,, 
BDWINM.HARTMAN.  A.M.J "^"**P*** 


OOONTZ   SCHOOI,   FOR   YOUNG   LADIES 

Twenty  minutes  from   Philadelphi^i.  two  hours  from  New  \ ork. 
Mr.  J:--'"     '■    "      "roperty.     For  circulars  address 
Mir  "MAN,   Principal.  Ogontz  .School  IV  O..  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EATES 


FA. 


SCHOOL 

TKAININQ  TOAT  CREATES  1 

Careful  parents  prefer  lor 
tlieir  boys  selected  compan- 
ions, and  teachers  who  stodf 
their  pupils,  the  better  to 
lielp  them  learn.  To  be  busy 
rind  happy  i§  the  life  of  every 
Yeatesboy.  The  Tadd  Mantud 
A  ri  System  cultivates  origmahty 
Frederic  Garioer.  AJi.  (Bmr.  J.  Hni  tkmtKL 


LINDEN   HALL 
SEMINARY 


SrarH)"  iiitfl  ruiiim  won>cn  Ii^tv  T-in^  Fflr^nailAl  liff  i . 
..I'm^r^ll  ami    I'olJeifp  J*ri'pa.nnyry   i  ^^iiw*.     »^[i<».-tftl 

r    1,1.  v^r,   a.l.Jr*^*    Hvv.    4  hft-.    fl.    lirfM^. 


i'H- 


Penfisylvanttt  —Overbr^oki 

MBS  SAYWARiyS  SCHOOL 

for  girls,  in  charming,  healthful  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  DeUghtiul 
home,  modem  building  recently  enlarged,  college  preparatoqr  an^ 
special  courses,  musical  department.  out-dk>pr  sports.  Develops 
character,  mind,  and  body.      Miss  S.  J.  SArwAHP.  Prin. 


PERKIOMEN    SEMINARY 

A  High-grade  Academy  for  both  sexes.    ReaatifuIIy  located  (orti 
liles  from  Philadejphia.    New  .Buildings^    Library.    Laboratories 


Kl 


Our  graduates  in  30 coUeges andunivcrsitics. 
ird.  Vale.  Princeton.  Lehtch.  Ljiajctte,  aud 


R«iati(ull!^  located  (ortf 

jlphf 

_  jrge  Athletic  Field.     _  _ 

Honor  tnem  in  Harvard.    —    , — 

others.  Exceptionally  strrnig  courses  in  Aftutc  mtta  Eif^rmii^m. 
Good  fMortU  tone  nnd  ptrsonnl  care  to  sludenit.  Total  UCpuiw.* 
from  S200.0U  to  S22S.r<0.  Scho/nrtki^s  mmd  work  /or  dottr^i^ 
students.    .Send  for  illustrated  Catalo^e. 

Rev.  O.  S.  K  RIB  KB  I.,  .A.M.,  PriiHnpal.  Psimsaoac. 
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A   FBILM^v  fiCJlttOL  FtiK   UOlH  AMI  i^Uil^ 

We  know  of  no  school  bctt-r  equipptn)  for  ks  work  by  locmion.  bwikliftgs,  educational  staff  or  cither- 
wise,  or  where  so  many  advantaj^es  are  offered  at  so  mo  derate  a  cost. 

School  work  is  indivklual,  praciical  and  ihoroiiKb.  Students  have  advantage  of  Library  and  Lcclures 
at  S  warlhmoTe  Collej^tf .  riraduatca  rtadily  pass  college  entrance  examinations.  Our  splendid  BymnftRium 
Itns  enabled  the  school  to  lake  hi^jh  standinjj  in  alhleEics. 

The  school  is  buitt  on  cottage  synem,  separate  bnildmgs  for  boys  and  girU.  The  home  training  Ia  all 
that  careful  parents  can  desire.     Half  hour  from  Fhiladtlphia,  Penn&ylvaniii  R.  R, 

Parents  are  requested  lo  visit  the  school  to  see  how  carefully  it  is  planned  for  the  education,  comfort 
ami  happiness  of  students.     New  pupils  should  be  registered  early  as  the  school  is  always  filled, 
l/uisiraied  Cai^k^ttf,  Aihiftk  drcui^r  and  T^AtinfunmS^  if  Hi  u^m  rt^u^st.  ARTHUR  H*  TOMLINSON,  Pr(ncfp«l, 


[PENNSYLVANIA 


Marshall  Seminary 

^      -^  ^       for 

Qirls 

Oak  Lane, 

Phltiiilelphlji^Pft. 

Ideal  locsitbri  iii  tiiost  beautiful  section  of  Phila- 
delphia suburbs.  Academic  ainJ  Musk  fVpart- 
iiicnts.  Colk}:;«  Prejiaratory  and  Special  C"«orweH, 
Amplegnrotiiids, 
nolfiia^ikctbiH. 
■At\A  other  tiut 
dooT  sports.  l'i>f 

iliu^ilrated    cir- 
cukr»     nddrrss 

MliiE.S.Minlitll 
PHflclpAL 


[      lEARN  PROOFREADING, 

\  BOM  1  COS&BS^Otf  DSM OS  SCMOO U  F&nttd9l»ibJA 


IK  N  N  SYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

mtUbyfgli.   Pa. 

A  tl!?tM{edly  Cl>ri*tim  collcire  ^illinwt  sr^crUifHiji  In^a^'ivrw 
Fcnutiitlcd  111  mu.  The  localimu  in  ibt^  fineit  rcsitJctitiJil  "c^ 
tirpiv  iij  PlritLtineli^  vh^xs  the  «ludvi>l  iti  luucH  with  the  ciiy'* 
rduoitinonl  m\4  social  adv^nLifft*.  while  the  sP'^ciowi  »ntl 
ttf'4iiEihit  ifroundit  which  *wrrMiund  the  bylldini7«  f^vf  'ti* 
tiriv^y  and  permit  $i\  the  uutdrHir  Ireedom  of  the  cuufitry, 
I'A'erv  I'lfprtftunily  ftir  he^ilthf  uj  recreaMon  and  phy*icaJ  de\nEl* 
opmeut,  CoTnt»lete  cohetre  course  le^dLn^  tci  deiffee  qI  A.  I*. 
\Uxv  I'retjiinlory  nepirtmenl  with  certificate  ili»t  admits  to 
ie^rllntf  roUej^cfi..  A  fa cidcy  drawn  Ifom  the  irresii  instilulirtti* 
iA  Ihc  Ciiuntry.  Kscfillcnt  opptirturtitic^  in  ^liwiic  And  Art. 
For  r:ntjil»(rue  Jiddren 

VLt*.  SAHUEL  a,  mMmn,  Q.D..  AcHaf  Pmldiiiit. 


Miss  Gordon's  School  for  Girls 


Me' 


!her>  t^ii,    For 
1«^diriia»ter. 
hiUd«lphu^  Pa. 
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**A  thontugh  and  honest  school^  the  kind  nf  a  school  to  which  icntible  parentt  dmre  to  tend  their  9ooe.**'-Bithop 

St.  Luke'S  School  for  boys 

WAYNE,  PA.,  (14  miles  from  Philadelphia). 

For  forty  years  (19  yeais  under  the  present  headmaster)  St.  Luke's  has  been  eminently 
cessful  as  a  school  for  boys.  . 

Its  singularl]^  attractive  home  life  combined  with  careful  individual  instruction  promotes 
contentment,  high  scholarship  and  correct  habits  of  study. 

Buildings  all  new  last  year,  specially  planned  to  meet  every  requirement  for  health  and  comfort. 

The  localily  is  remarkable  tor  healthfulness^  natural  beauty,  and  freedom  from  undesirable 
influences,  and  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  the  advantages  of  country  and  city. 

Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool,  shower  baths  and  complete  apparatus. 

Grounds  of  thirty  acres  including  large  athletic  field  with  quarter  mile  cinder  track  and 
facilities  for  all  out  door  games.    Boys  prepared  for  any  college  or  for  business. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  ohabi£s  hembt  stroitt,  a.  m.,  hc 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Washington 

and 

Jefferson 
1787  Academy  ipos 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Washington,  Pa. 

M  Washington' «h 
it  any  otbeFcoUefte 
L:«a  iiutniotore.    Ke 


Under  «une   mana««in«nt  a«  Wi 
College.     Prepares  for  that  or 
■chool.    Faeiuty  of  experience 


«nd  JefferMyn 
e  or  teclinlcai 
ew  flre-proof 


Dormitory.  Finest  Rymnasinm  in  Pennsylvania.  The  loca- 
tion is  admirably  adapte  1  for  a  boy's  schooL  tlie  community 
being  sintrularly  free  from  objectionable  influences,  and  the 
olimate  remarkable  for  bealthiulness.  For  catalogue  addreM 
J.  ADOLPU  80HMITZ,  PHndpiO. 


ARMITAGE    SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 

WAYNE.  PA. 

Main  line  P.  R.  R..  near  Philadelphia.  Tuition  $550.  Health- 
ful location,  pure  water,  extensive  grounds,  thorough  instruction. 
College  Preparatory  and  Finishing  Courses. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  For  iilusiraied year 
book  address  The  Secretary* 


The  Darlington  Seminary  ^  hifh-p^de  school 

^  ^    for  girls.  Convenient  to 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  Courses :  Collegiate, 
Cor.servatory,  Art,  Special.  Athletics.  Location  ideal.  $210  per 
year.  .Superior opportunities  at  moderate  cost.  Send  for  catalogue . 
I< .  P.  HvK,  Pres.;  R.  Darlington.  Vice  Pres..  West  Chester.  Pa. 


r 

I   Co 
^1    ele 


Williamsport 
Dickinson   lii 
S  eminary 

Co-educational.    Teu  regtilar  courses  with 


elect! ves.    Stenography  and  Business  also. 
Full  conservatory  work  in  Music, 
Art,  and  Elocution.    $250  a  year. 
Year  opens  Sept.  7th.     For  free 
catalogue,  address 

EDWARD  j.  GRAY,  D.D..  President, 
Wiiliamtport.  Pa. 


I 

ith    m: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chelten  Hills  School 

fbi-    •"    —      Girls 


27      .teres,     hne 

bwuH.  liiilLii,  'And 
bia>rk«  Cmii- 

v'euitDl  to  I'hur 

College 
Preparatory 

and 
Special  Courses 


SOUTH   CAROLINA 


COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Eui'HBMiA  McClintock,  President. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.    Members  limited..    Lady  phy- 
sician resident  in  college.    Full  collegiate  courses  besides  s         ' 
advantages  in  music,  art,  elocution,  and  physical  coltore. 
year  opens  September  24th.    Write  for  particulars. 


SPAIN 


APT  STUnFNT.^  wishing  to  study  in  Madrid.  Spain. 
AKI  ^HJUCniIJ>  will  be  received  as  boardeis  •tthe 
International  Institute.  Calle  Kortunv  5,  Madrid.  Further  infor> 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  £.  M.  Gulick,  Fairfield.  Cooa. 


TENNESSEE 


Ward  Seminary  '^''^JL^  V:^"" 

"     '   "     *"        y  Ofv—,  ■■■sis,  art,  «■■■■■■, 

icsley,  Bsltiraure  Wowsa's  CoUcgs. 

22  states.    ■■IM,  usstl 

BLANTtNI.  rissflsi,  F. 


SMk  year  begins  Sept.  M.    

5300  to  9300.    OMrtlffMliM  to  WeU< 
FaeuHy  SO.    Psironsge  37th  year  22 
Kur  CalalofliM  N  ftddrsM  4.  D.  BUI 


VIRGINIA 


Woodberry  Forest  School  mys 


ment.  ... 

dreSl* J.  C ARTER'tr AtKKiR,  M. A.i 


OniiiKV«  Ta. 


VIRQINIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE 

Collecre  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Academic,  Primary,  and  In- 
termediate Courses.  Music.  Art.  and  Elocution.  The  60th  yeanbegins 
Sept.  17.  1903.  For  catalogue  apply  to  Miss  Maria  PiKNDLm>v 
[  )t' VA  I..  Principal,  Successor  to  Mrs  .J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Staunton.Va. 
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qi^^Zat  Friends  School 

PROVIDLNCt,  R.  L 

A  fine  liVH'  bulUIni:  niifa  eomiJileiR'  OKidiFrti  cqut[Lcafli>t  •wim 
*nlng  pool,  runnin<;  traili  *«d  locKtm^.  To  1*  ijhimJ  t>y  buyi.  mnt\ 
K kfH  He  d itJoma  1 1 i^'rlodM.    a  aoUmf  inu rk  I  f>  t  lie  n rogrvM  (if  t hlM 

p    j^  Tht  ppirli  hiHitevf-r  tievi,  t,^,  n,iii  to  equtpitj^nt  «na  Ri*;U)<Mh  tliAt 

'  b'^T^wth  ofjitA  i^uiikU- 

C'ftntJiif'-ttil  on  A  iK'Isely  nrrsniftil   plan  of  ef>4dilcfii|nn. 

RiriitslK'fl  14  NiMmd,  ilutfrtu^b  Muititlon,  Htilnf  fb>r  bualums 
and  for  cnlJi'^4;*?  fnintuc-*',  A  <iujin+T  *iullit3Krig  oyied  *'Tli*. 
Ttir**  Onk-i  Stndki"  is  mt  iijiHrt  f^r  (r]jiiv<«v  In  drawlBfr, 
]:>&UiTJni{:  ii.nt\  wlmmI  rwrvlii^.   i^jjerfjal  ei>urH#^s  in  tntiald'  uid 

jiirT,   D]wfi  t  »a,i|it«>noDjlriit.tktOB.   Lllinmlviiflovi>i:Di>ntflmi|J(? 

bCAUtlirijI  mnujEj^]^  for  rtuM^jnir  fljKHtii,    For  CAtAl^^tfTUf^BfldreiH 
AUGUSTINE  JONES.  LL,  B.,  FrlncIp^U 


V  I R  Cr  I  N I  A 


Ddfiville  Military  Institute 


SQiitHem  Vli^nla 

A  hipfh-grade  preparatory  schooJ 
for  high-minded  boys  and  yount; 
m en*  F i re-pron f  bu ilcl i n ^^  c om to r i - 
.U>le  quarierft,  pure  walen    Military 

Iraining,  Caclet  Hand^  annual  tn 
I  ampment.      Modern    Gymnasium, 

smple  Aihieiic  Grounds,  witli  out 
1 1 '  Ki  r  ]  i  f  e  en  tire  session .  N  o  .s^eri  <  >  li  s 
rllnes^ m  hbtory  of  sch<^iol.  Preparti. 
Ir>!r  any  University  or  College  or  fin 
business  >  Individual  ins  true  tion»  i  x- 
jjjrricaced  teacheris.  Number  lim 
I  ted*     References  obligatory. 

HORACE  CAM    BELL,  A.m..  Ph.D..  I  Ban  SOO 

CLEMENT  A.  S¥[>NOR.  A.B.,  {  Danvllte,  Virgtnti 


RandotphMacon 
academy 

in  Valley  of  V Irgi nJ  Jit»  uorHn'rn  euU.  ¥^^ u l |»rr^ en t 
oofl  t  %\Q0,  WO,  Pre  pures  tor  <  ^ol  J  eg  e  or  u  u  h  u  r  c  J  r  y » 
12th  ujAiilutj  ojir^Di!^  ,^pU'inhvr  l\  iiUti,  yt^j  rre« 
catsiog   atid    mil   ptirtkulartt     «-    npply   Uj 


Eastern  College   AN^SVgjJS^w'SirEN 

ikJy  EurtPi^e^i  md   AmerEtan  ProleK/rs  and  l^H-iurcn 
i^da^er-     l-j-eati-jii  gne  of  the  tnri»t  beili'ibjl  i|^  ^}^f^  worlrj 

f  locution 


Thl 


J  r,h  5^ 


fi< 


t  VmI; 

Tlh'frMicTiiv  r>irl> 
I  miiii.n       tulJl     »fe- 

f  ^  r;Kltv(  P 
X  H  .  .OJ . 

r^  r   Mil'  '   - 

I'    ■     r  K'k  vt, 


\M  R  C  J  N  1  A 


t« 


Staaiiton  Military  Academy 

STAUNTON^  VA* 


'h. 


*,hi.f.1 


An  idta 
Jti»\j.  froM 
iMArrriTiirpi   AiMdendV^,  t'Mivtj*.i(lf*,  uf  ln««l' 

»M-^*        J^MJU'/ull  Lld1IJ4tC.       lliK-U  MMir-ll  tHJflC.      In- 

dnidujJ   irtr^trwillon,      Mibc^rv    U.iMiiitMr    dt- 

vi'Uii*-.    vpiU(i|itjK*'>,    IfCiilHi.    nmuly    f-un»ji.hft*, 
L  Njiri!;ci,  $^th     ILflti^UwriK  (-3i1rj.k1un.1e  free, 

MARY    BALDWIN   SEMINARY 

Tot   Young   i#«^lea 

STAI  NTltX,   VIRiaNIA.     Terni   Lrnin*   ScpL  3,    l'«*t,    lir 

-I,,  iuiif.:f|ii..)li  V.illcy  4il  Vtr^'iNLi.     Ciuii^leiin-mna^-i^d.    afivulndriil* 

III  «ii   i4    'tiit*;-»   |j.i.>»i   itsaiOTi.    Ttraifc  Trir-tcji-iitc      I'fiter  anV  »lni> 

■  lul  r.>i  4^i4k>ftwc.  MJM  K.  C    WF]MAH.  Fnncjtul 

WISCONSIN 

The  St.  John's 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

The  Amertc^aa  ltuic^$' 

.-•ihi.ii'  F^irn,  l^Jt)  Acre*.  I''nr  t^n 
-^'.M-.rr,  ,n]rke^vnr.  S  T.SMVTMI  . 
i'r.-.    |).-tjfie)d   Waukt-nhj  Co..  ^^^.^ 

LM  M  KR    schools' 


CAMP  BURROUGHS 

In  lilt    Hi-nri  nf  tUv  Cni^UHU 
J,  It,  CAMpm-XI,,  K»»*T 


Link  your 
Fortunes  to 

The 
Prudential 

which  fiirnishes 
Life  Insurance  as 
an  investment  for 
you  and  a  safe 
guard  for  your 


^^^^^^                                                                             m 

VM.    \ 

■prudential^ 

^m    STRENGTH  OF  ^V ' 

r~  i 

L 

Wriie  for 
Inrormaiion 
Dept.  J  9 

Tht  Prudential 
Insurance  Co. 
of  America 

John  F.  Drydeo 

frciltltol 

Home  Office 
Newark,  N.  J. 

■  ^^ 

V    ^^BT 

\ 

\^^^                7M 

^ 


4 


^^                                                                                         1 

^K^ 

^^r 

1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A  Woman  Washing 
without  PEARLINE  is 
a  sorry  sight. 

Hot  weather  makes 
the  sight  sorrier. 


—trouble  is  mostly  with  the 
rubbing.  Soap's  Way  demands  it. 


Rubbing-No  Boiling 

PEARLINE  Washes  in  Hot  or  Cold  Water  without  Rubbing 
—  Hot  Weather  has  driven  millions  of  women  to  be 

Grateful  for  Pearline 


Tartarlithine 

cures  Rheumatism  by  ketrping 
the  kidneys  active  and  healthy. 
It  dissolves  the  uric  acid, 
removes  chalky  deposits, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and 
purifies  the  blood.  Does  not 
affect  the  heart, 

PrcHrihed   and  ^mlrrsfd   ly   th* 

Ask  your  Doctor  about  it 

Free  Sktmpk  and  imr  f*{f{}kUf  0n  ih* 
guri  ej  J?)ieum^ifjm  sent  on  requests 


McKesson  &Robbins 

91 FULTOM  STRUT    MEW  YORK 
SOLTMXMTS  F&R  THE  TARTMRUTttlMfCQ. 


AGATE  <^g 
NICKEL-STEEir 
MARE 


We  Make 
ofKitchea 


|l^20KirNda 
Uren^ls 

niere  Is  a  BLUE  LABEL  ditactied 
to  every  ptotc  of 

ACATE  ^^K:KEL-STEEL  WARE 

as  a  guatcinty  of 

Absolute  Purity 
NO   POISdN 

hds  evGr  been   Toumi  in  (he  lenjamii/l 
IF  SISSTFTUTES  ARE  OFTOfED.  VRm:  US 
Department  4  Kous«   furtiishliig  Scon« 
«<viBryivf»ei^  a«|J  them 


LALANCC  £ 


The  Outlook 


KITCHEN  MONEY 

$7»  500.0  0    Don».ted 
To  Be  Divided  Among 
Family  Cooks 

Qreat  numbers  of  ladies  have  requested  an 
extension  of  time  on  this  contest.  It  has  beeri 
granted  ;  full  paniculars  by  mail.     See  below* 

l^lie  sum  of  ^7,50UJHJ  will  be  distributed  between 
now  and  fall  among  family  cooks,  in  735  prizes, 
runfj^ing  from  f  200.00  to  $5.00. 

This  is  done  to  stimulate  better  cooking!  in  the 
family  kitchen.  The  contest  is  open  to  paid  cooks 
(drop' the  name  *' hired  jrfrl/'  call  them  cooks  if 
they  deserve  it)  or  to  the  mistress  of  the  hoasehaki 
if  she  does  the  cooking^.  The  rules  for  the  contest 
are  plain  and  simple.  Each  of  the  735  winners  of 
money  prices  will  also  receive  an  engraved  certiti' 
crtte  of  merit  or  diploma  as  a  cook.  The  diplomas 
bear  the  b'v^  ^ilt  seal  and  signature  of  the  most 
fAmous  food  company  in  the  worlds  the  Postum 
Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Battle  Creek»  Mich.,  the  well- 
known  makers  of  Postum  Cofifee  and  Grape-Nuts* 
Write  them  and  address  Cooker>^  Department, 
No,  1 16,  for  full  particulars. 

Great  sums  of  money  devoted  to  sych  enter- 
prises always  result  in  putting  humanity  further 
along  on  the  road  to  civilisation,  healih,  comfort, 
and  hai-i[ifnL'ss. 

The  Baby  THrives 

on 


HORLICK's 


because  it  is  pure,  rich  milk  from  our  own  dLiiries,  with 
the  fcfxtract  of  my,ifud  ^niiTii,  alr'.'.nly  pitpnitd  and  re- 
ducad  to  powdt'C  Unm  hy  our  own  .spt-cial  pnKtis'^ — ^nu- 
tritiousi  easily  dif*csEed.  toil  in  itiin<5  ovtirythiug  needed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  tht  child.  It*  use  prevent ?4  the 
^mmiT  trntiblcs  iiiddt;nt  to  impute  milk  iuul  invprnper 
feeding.  Thousnnds  of  heiilihy  child  run,  acu^^stiis  vii^hie. 
Keeps  iti  all  cl!m.>ti.'^.  tJ<invetvieTit  to  cnny  and  pre- 
pare when  travL'linjL;,  Nm  cooking  or  addition  of  milk 
reouired.     A^^k  your  physician  about  il. 

Very  SUV's Laining  Firvr!  ."■■TrL-nftth'tr'ninif  fur  noninn:  irmther^ — a  dclic- 
Irmi  iitviiff/numff  food  drmk  for  r^ t.kvhodVi  rir^dy  m  a  ttioment  by 
stirtimgin  water. 

Used  and  sold  tnerywhere^tdl  dniji:gists. 

CAMPI  P    3f  viiu  air  nr  I  i,s<tuf  ir.  t.i^n'1  r.f    pppp 

Horlick's  Food  Co. Racine>Wis.  U.S.A. 

U  FmtagdcA  Roftd,  London*  Rag.  a  St.  P«t«r  St.,  Monirail,  Cfta. 


M 


Last  Month 
of  our 

Reduced  Price 
Sale 

SUITS  and 
SKIRTS 
$6.11  to  $20 

Every  thhiE  SI«de 


to  Order 


f 


SI  \C  E  tlie  a^nnounoe^ 
ment  ot  out  Re- 
duct,  d  I'Hce  Sale  sonie 
i^ctrluiip(o  we  have  dfcr 
pjifeid  of  rnany  of  our 
fabrics  V\'ii  have  there- 
fore added  iome  new 
Ko«xls,  sutt:ibl^  for  f'jll 
wear.  I'his  is  the  Ust 
month  of  the  Reduced 
Price  Sik,  and  U  you 
ift'ii^h  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  ?,our  order  miist 
rt.ich  us  duritiii!:  August.  Suits  and  ^Idrts  made  to 
^iffler  (urjthinR  ruady  made)  at  enetAird  ksr  i^^tt 
tcamlttrfrHtSy  perfect  in  fit,  hnishrand  worknianship. 

Kai^diain«  Tailored  Suit*  $6.67,  former  price 
$10,  112  SulU  reduced  to  Si.  $19  Suits  re- 
duced to  SSO>  $20  Sult^  reduced  to  $1J,34« 
$25  Suits  reduced  to  1116.67,  SM)  Suits  re- 
duced to  $20^ 

Rj|tny«Day  and  Dressy  Sklrta  In  new  itiDderiFK 
|J.34»  former  price  15.  $6  Skirts  redu^d 
to  j^4 .  £7 .  50  Ski  fiM  red  uced  to  S5  ■  $  1 0  5k  Irts 
reduced  to  $6.67.    $12  5klrt«  reduced  to  %%. 

Reduced  Pricei  on  Jackets,  Traveling  Dresses^ 
etc. 

Cataloqiie,  Pa  mole*,  atsd  R^irenin  T-bt  sen,t  fr4€  l>y 
reliirfi  map.  If  the  unnneut  vimch  we  make  lor  you 
di'p'*  not  prove  s  ■li'ifaLtikfVH  sund  it  \%\zk  pmmpllly 
and  li'f  wiii  re  fa  fid  tt^nr  mf^ney*  Ordens  can  \x. 
lill'd  with  the  Kre.iit*>til  r^^omptness.  very  f»ftei1  in 
thrcf-  rtnivs*  time.  Writf?  In-day  and  dtm't  fad  to  say 
\i\u  wwh  Summer  Cotaloeue  No.  1^1  and  Re> 
duced  Price  sa moles. 

Our  IfEW  FALL  CATALOGUE,  readv  AngTiit 
14tli»  iHrlll  lie  tbc  bandfomefit  fa^bion  utjMication 
of  It*  liind  ever  issued.  It  will  Illustrate  stvl- 
tsh  Suits  fniin  sa  to  *40,  Jackets  from  17  to  tio, 
Churcb  and  Visit  lug  Custunjest  SepEirste  Sktrti, 
etc.  Every  well-dressed  woman  should  hare 
ore.  Write  now  and  we  will  miill  yoq  a  copy 
FREE,  topeiher  wilJi  a  fall  line  of  ii^w  Fait 
lamples  as  fio^ia  ai  ready*  Be  sttre  to  tay  you 
wififa  t&e  IfEW  FALL  CiTAXOGVE  HD.  IB3  mt 
samplea. 

KAIIONAL  CXaAK  ANB  SUIT  COMPANY 
Il9and  121  West  2Jd  Stfeet,  New  York      ^ 


.^ 


the   selection    of 


\Y7LJITF    UCXf^U  \t/ATl?D    "^"^    seieciiofi    oi 

W  nil  C  nUOlV  WAI  LK        the    mo^t   exclusive 


The  Gorham  Co, 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

Silver 
Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  ^polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contam  no  harnifial 
ingredient  and  to  he  the  most 
economical  polishonthemarket 

Pnce  25  cents  a  package 

If  unobfaanable  ar  vQur  jfwelft^',  icnd   15  cer>(» 

The  Gorham  Co. 

I  TlTTjjJway  l^  ii|th  Strrt't,  New  Vork 


NEW  WATCH 
NOVELTIES 

for 
Ladies*  Bell  We&r 

Our  artistic  productions  for 
this  season  are  unioue  and 
sLylrsh*  Complete  with  bdt 
chatelaine  hook  and  ch-tin.  Our 
Belt  Book  sent  on  *ipplJcat1(>Tlt 
showing  various  design^s, 

NEW    ENGLAND    WATCH    CO* 

OfScw  I  New  Yatk  CftT,  3T  J 
anil  Ffas^c<4C0t  < 


\4pnzQ  winnoratSyrs.  on 


This  (hdvertlsemenl  Is  not  written  by  tKe  iir\«ker 
but  by  one  of  the  users  of  ESKAY'S  FOOD*  Mrs. 
Ceo.  Mofler.  Ka«my,  W»  J. 

\  v^arH  ajji^t  the  boy  whnse  picture  I  berewitli  enclotSe  was 
He  vfcuii  at  birth  an  exct?plioa4l]y  small  and  weak  tbilrl 
„  .  fniinurd  to  be  st*  for  months  and  months  until  wed^iiain^l 
«.i  ever  raisjhg  him,  the  iittendidK  pbvaiciAn  even  cs>inciditii  with 
*mr  oplnhm.  After  tryinfir  silJ  kindti  of  medical  eatperin^erSs  the 
[ibvskian  in  miKstion  advised  a.^  a  bst  f<;4ort  Hskay's  Few  id. 
\\  f  purcha^jed  jtatne  and  ustd  a*  diirvcttfd,  nnd  the  mesuit  was, 
i'^  the  photograph  *vil|  demonsttalf.  the  devebpnient  iil  ti 
I  riiewinninic  twoyearHjH  bi>\\  thit  is  talked  ^iliout  by  evcfy- 
IhkIi  whiiknovi;*  the  circumataiices  of  his  birth,  sic kuL's^.Tvcn very* 
;ind  development.  Tiie  smme  faas  can  be  f^pe^ted  in  reference 
til  tin?  raiamg  of  a  three  montbs  old  brother  to  the  one spoki^n 
it  above. 

Every  mother  needs  our  valuable  book, 
"//w/  /t7  ^;jr^  /tir  iA^  Baby,**  It  b  sent 
fitt'  with  samples  of  Eskay's  Food. 

SMITH,  KLINE  &  FRENCH  CO* 

426  Areh  St.,   Phjt&detphia    Pft* 


How  About  Yours? 

How  jTiany  thousands  of  our  American  *'parlom*' 
contain  that  ahiTJing  monument  fo  a  past  girl- 
hood^if  sfirnt  piano.      Its  inHTijHion  might 
well   b-c  * 'Sacred  to  the  memory' of  fingrr* 
itiffened    by  housetvork,  and    a    leisure 
killed  by  maternity/' 

tiAliVBY:     The  Sl&ry  of  Una. 


Suggestion, 

Tbe  Cet'ilian  vvlH  Wing  your 
silent  pianrj  tn  fife,  for,  with  it, 
you,  or  *iny  member  of  your  faoiily, 
can  (wiih^nit  practice  or  music ai  tram- 
iiig)   play   ixny  mii«iic  you  desire.      Tht 
CeciJian  na*  o  new  tlcvice  which  pemiitithe 
uRe  ol  any  standard  65  note  mu^ic  a»\velll  as  the 
regylar  Cecil  tan  music,   and   ha*  other  point*  of 
superiority  which  we  wjll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  if 
you  will  %tnd  us  your  address.      Fricei  $250.00^      Eas^y 
payment  a,  if  desired. 

FAR  RAND  ORGAN  CO.,  Dept.  G 


The  Outlook 


A  HUNGRY  man  is  not  dUcriniinating  as  a  rule — 
almost  any  food  invites  his  paUte.    The  owner  of 
a  hne  piano,  if  he  tacks  the  ability  to  produce  the  music 
hi?  lox-^es^  is  like  the  hungry  man  in  one  respect— he  b  not 
incUned  to  be  critical  atjirst. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the 

ANGELVS 

Piano  Player 

4>thers  have  been  brought  forward  which  give  something, 

txit  not  the  artistic  performance  which  he  desires  itxter, 

>\»t  one  of  them  can  be  successfully  compared  with  the 

ANliKI.l'S.  because  the  Government  patents  protect 

^he  two  most  important  features  of  this  wonderful  in- 

^crument.    They  are  the  two  devices  which  permit  the 

%^.i>ion  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  the  ANGELUS 

*  ,  duplicate  pianists.    The  ANQKLUS  alone  delights 

^t»«  critical  music  lover  as  well  as  the  muslc- 

^asnfvy  one. 

^E  PHRASINQ  LEYER  and  the  PISTONS 

.nich  soften  the  Bass  or  the  Treble  independently  of 

**•'  ^  olher  (thus  bringing  out  the  melody,  while  subdu- 

^^a.  ****  accompaniment)  give  the  human  touch  and  the 

if*J-^x  effects  impossible  with  any  other  piano  player. 

**'^^  important  are  these  two  distinguishing  features 

ft«at  ^^^  y^"  \i^yft  investigated  them  for  yourself,  no 

*^,^f  piano  player  would  be  admitted  to  your  home  at 

^  If  the  ANGELUS  price,  $250.(K). 

**^'ou  can  play  any  piano 'mih.  the  aid  of  the  A  NGELUS. 

<fmd/or  handsom*  booklet^  mailed  free,  or  call  on  on* 
/-  fttr  agents— btst  music  stores  throughout  the  country, 

,-4-,ort:  Jueltj  &  Co.  '  Minneapolis:  Foster  an < I  Waldo 

U*  ton:  C  C.  Harvey  8i  Co.  !  Los  Angeles:  The  ftirtlett  Music 


-.aJnnati:    The    W.   G.   WoM- 
*^         mansee  Piano  Co. 

-.  T.   Wamelink    &  i 

S4ins'  Pi-^n'>  Co.  ' 

Kniifht     Locke    Piano  , 

Co. 

.iAl»«««on:    Thoniai.    Ctjgan    & 
'••*      Bru. 

^^^jj     City:       Carl     HofTnian  ' 
^^Music  Co.  I 


New  Orleans:  Junius  Hart  Piano 

House 
New  York  :  John  Wanamaker 
Omaha:   \.  H«>s{)e  Co. 
Philadelphia:  John  Wanamaker 
Pittsburijh:  S.  Hamilt'-n 
San  Francisco:  Sherman  Clay  & 

Co. 
Syracuse:  S.  R<)seul>Ux>m  &  Sons 
Washington  :  Jueljf  &  Co. 


And  other  local  ajjencies  throughout  the  country. 
J.  Herbert  Marshall,  Regent  House,  Rejfent  St.,  London. 

THE  WILCOX  6>  WHITE  CO. 

Established  1877. 

MAIN   OFFICES   AND   FACTORY 

MCRIDCN.  CONN.,  V.  S.  A. 


Your  eyes  will  a^nyife  its 
beautiful  vorK* 

Your  ears  vill  eojoy  tbe 
abseoce  of  i>oise. 

Your  bas9^s  will  taHe 

pleasure  it)  tt>e 

liSlbt-ruooioSt  actioo* 

Your  seoses  will  approve  of  it. 

Your  dollars  will  purclyaae  it. 


jTMRllNNIfiE 


seijt  free* 


YOST  WHITIffQ  AVACHlflB  CO. 
245  Broa^wmy,  ffcw  Yort| 


kWTWk 


CilRTERS  INK 


ISTHl 


AN   OLD    BOOKKEEPER    IS    DISCRlMlNATUta 

lierter  tiike  his  adv  ice  and  U4Sie  C  a  k  it?  k  * « 
Send  ior  B^okkK  ''  fnkJinn  *"-F>ti;iL 
THE  CAItTER'S  INK  CO,, 


The  Outlook 


^HERE  IS  just  one 
make  of  writing 
machine  built  upon  lines 
which  all  experts  and  in- 
ventors  agree    are    me- 
chanically correct.     It  is 

Bhe 

Smith  Premier 

Typewriter 

There  is  just  one  which  all 
operators  agree  does  beautiful, 
speedy,  and  practical  work  of  all 
kinds  all  the  time  for  all  busi- 
ness purposes.     It  is 

Smith  Premier 

There  is  just  one  so  strongly 
made,  and  almost  frictionless  in 
operation,  that  it  will  far  outwear 
any  writing  machine  of  any  other 
make.     It  is 

15he 

Smith  Premier 

We  can  prove  these  facts  to  your  complete  satis- 
faction. If  you  want  the  proof,  send  to-day  for  our 
little  book,  "  The  Typewriter  Question,"  or  better, 
'phone  our  nearest  branch  office  for  a  salesman,  or 
the  machine  itself  on  trial  in  your  office  without  cost 
to  you  if  you  do  not  keep  it. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Bxacntlve  Offices.  287  Broadway,  New  York 

FACTORY  IN   SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ycu  keftp  ihfl 
Ire  ct^rrft*- 

por.denco  In   a 
heavy    manna 

folder,      pladne 
ccpEes  of  your  repUei 

they  *n&waT— ^5[  in 
order > 


You  HI  [J  th*  fotd«r  vertically  fon  odge)  tn  a  rab^nel 
drawar,  wheru  \\%  kepi  uphtht  by  a  compressrr. 

Yc  Li  obtal  n  r  h  1  s  resul  I ;  Your  w  h  o[e  coireBf-on  ■  j  ■.■  ■  :  ■* 
wifhono  corvcemH  or  sipon  ona  »ubject<  Is  aJwiiya 
toctitfaer  ■  you  cin  lay  your  hand  on  It  Ln^tantlj. 
C^taiogut  ^if  M    jff.f  ti,f  fike"YiimdE" 
VtriUiit  S:^%ifm  in  Jit  ML      Skati  'use  and 
it  is  jfitiif  ? 

YAWMAH  &  ERBE  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Factor! OS  and  Ea.  Ofliices 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y, 

LOOK  UP  Otm  IJEAREST  BRANCH; 
New  Vofk        ^aa  Krinctica     Boitoa         Pinjthuri; 
MlnneipoUi    cycigo  Turomo       WatitiitetOB 


The  Outlook 


«:# 


i:lqin 

WATCHES 
for 

Men 

and 

Women 

do  not   differ,  excepting 
in  size.    The  same  perfcfct 
timekeeping  qualities  are 
found  in  all  Elgin  Watches. 
The    Elgin    is  the    modem 
watch  for  modem  people,  to 
whom  time  is  valuable  and 
an  accurate   timekeeper   in- 
dispensable.      An  illustrated 
history  of  the  watch  sent  free 
upon  request  to 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Cl^.  Illinob. 


Dress 

ror 
Comfort 


BiMiwifft  of  tiwir  Goottraclioo 

PR£SID£NT 
SUSPENDERS 

Comfort  £r  Service 

Qnaranteed  ** All  breaks  ouMle  good" 
'«Presideiif  *  on  Imckle  mettiis 

''Cannot  nisf*  50c.  and  $1.00 

Any  shop  or  l^  mafl  prepaid 

9^  C.  A.  CdlMoo  M^*  Co. 

Box226  0,  SUM^      Man 

Send  6c  f or  Catalotfoe 


SITRIDE'^i' SLEEP 

ON  AIR 


w^   CUSHIONS  Md  PILLOWS 
For  Lovers  of  Comtart  and  Clsannn^si 


itMlf.    AhMfiotBctthtdtMycrxlmbi. 

CONFORM  TO  EVERY  CURVE  OF  THE  BODY. 

Viilly  gwmitMd.    IfBotMtefwtoryinoMTTCfnd^ 
Wnte  for  fm  booklet  G. 

iMeclmlcid  Fabric  Co.,     ProvideBce,  R.  I. 
Kew  T*rk  OSIm,  16  W«rrva  fttrvei 


EXCELSIOR   LIQUID  POLISH 

A  Very  Superior  Article 

FOR    CLEANING    AND    POLISHING 

Sterling:   Silver,   Plated   Ware,    Plate 

Glass  Windows  and  Mirrors 

FOR  SALE  BT 

xjo  and  zja  lilTeot  4mA  Afreet  aistf 
IJ5  mrest  4xst   Street,  Plew  Vork 


J 


The  Outlook 


-ncviME&i 


LOOKUP. 

See  how  four  Harts- 
horn shade  holders 
fasten  a  shade  oti  a  rol- 
ler firmly  and  evenly. 
Tbey  never  sUp;  ntfver 
tear  the  sha^e  »s  tEtks 
do;  cost  yoti  ito  n^ore 
and  are  put  on  with  i-ne 
tap  of  a  Immmef  fof 
55ih  holder.  ThU  »s 
only  one   advanUge  v\ 

The  Improved 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER- 

It  has  many.  But  be- 
ware of  imitations. 
The  genuine  alw»y4hft» 
this  signature  on  the 
label 

£^::^=^^'-^ 

Wood  Eiiile™. 


Estcrbrook 


tU  BoUCS^ 


QQ   1   (ea   is 

fnarffllee 

Profile  ri£.l 
Expert 
Favorite 
Over    150 
other  st}4' 
every  pur 
stationers 
Accept      no 


to     s  m 1 1 

'have    flMB* 
substittzte. 


The  Esterbkook  SiEa  P»  Ca 


For  Garbo^ie 

Garbage  stdiKlhiK  ^'>ii"d   n  flpet*  cjns  or  paib  b 
^^    ort(?nshe,  umiSfhtly.  nn^inlUry. 

I  Witfs  Corrxigated   Can 

'  «^ttterinif  ot  content*  impospiWe.  Sa  stronij  it 
^'  not  dirnt  <^t  bt-nd  In  a  lift^lit^^^  t-€«>d  hoiLWj 
k^y^iJ«it.  ln,u:al.3m  :ir^  ^,onhfe*5.  b€e  that 
**  Witt's  L.in"'  iA  sUmped  m  the  iia 

lW  Witt  Cflnilw  C«„  Dept-  O.      Clnctnftatl,  O, 


The  Outlook 


Guaranty  Trust  Co*  of  New  York 


.MatoAl  Life  BalldlnSt  Nassaa,  Comer  Cedar  Street 


Fiscal  Agents  of  the 
United  States  Government 

Capital,  $2,000,000 


LONI>ON  OFFICES  33   LOMBARD   ST..   E.  C. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 
Honir  Konff,  China 


60  ST.  JAMES  STm  S.  W. 

)       I>eposltory  of  the  Ctoren 
S  Philippine  Islands, 


t  of  tiM 

II 

Sorplas  and  Dadiyided  htirits,  $5,444,146 


INTC:R£ST   AXLOWKD  on  deposits  SUBJECT  TO   CHEQUE  OR  OX  CERTIFICATK 


Acts  as  Trustee  for  Corporations.  Firms  &  Individuals ;  and  as  Guardian.  Executor  &  Administrator. 
Takes  entire  durge  of  Real  and  Personal  Estates ;  carefully  selected  securities  offered  for  investment. 

TBAYEI^ERS'   I^ETTEKS  OF  CREDIT  AVAILABLE   IN  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE   HFORI^D 

COMHERCIAJi   LETTERS   OF   CREDIT  ISSUED 

DRAFTS  on  all  parts  of  Great  Briuin.  France.  Gefraany.  China,  and  Philippines  BOUGHT  and  SOLD. 


WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL.  2d  Vice-President. 
WM.  C.  EDWARDS.  Treasurer. 
E.  C.  HEBBARD.  Secretary. 


HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  3d  Vice-PresidcBi. 
JOHN  GAULT.  Manager  Foreign  ] 
F.  C.  HARRIMAN,  AssisUntTreasnrer 
R.  C.  NEWTON.  Trust  Oflker. 


George  F.  Baker, 
George  S.  Bowdoin. 
August  Belmont, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Walter  R.  Gillette, 
G.  G.  Haven. 
E.  H.  Harriman, 
Edwin  Hawley. 


DIRECTORS : 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Hfenderson. 
Adrian  Iselin.  Jr.. 
Augustus  I).  Juilliard. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney. 


James  N.  Jarvie, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 


Walter  G.  i 
Henry  H.  Rogers. 
H.  McK.  Twomblr. 
Frederick  W.  Vaadcrbik. 


London  Committee:   ARTHUR   I.  FRASER,  Chairman:    DONALD  C.  HALDEMAN. 


An 

nbtoluHly 

>ife  ftnd  ccnvcnitni 

mclbod  af  nifing  mrjncjf 

Vcni  can  depM^r  y^m  nftoocy  in 

our  Sigt  Stningt  |i*viiiigi  &*tik.  by  mtil 

4  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

LihaB  ^BBrlfcB  iimI  [knd^     Out  immffiw  cipUl  LBAjtRMf  diztsJ'  I 

Tli«  Fed^rsi  Trust  Conaf^uir,  CI*^elaDd.  Ohio 


PROSPERITY  S  BEACON 

LIGHT 


TO  INVESTORS  ai3S??i:? 


grows  into  a  large  flock  in  a  few  yeai_. ----- 

and  Children  now  have  Cattle  and. Sheep  on  our  Ranches. 


ate'  ^S^u'fi^  'S)55?il'"(!e™""'- 


A  small   investment  now 

irs.    Over  300  Men.  Women, 

"      '         Write 


GrMt  Fslli,  MMtau 


t  FOR 

^     '^"Tormorr 


80  SI.OOO  H%  REAL 
ESTATE  GOLD  BONDS 
4T  9950    PER    BOND. 

'  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LOOKING  tw  SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

will  remind  you  of  the  WILLL^M  R.  CQMPTON  5%mortcuts. 
Recommended  by  financiers  of  National  reputabnn.  Book  free. 
Address  1  Wardell  Bldk-*  Maoon,  Mo. 


"THIS  BEATS  NEW  JERSEY 

S->uth  Dakota  laws  for  a  few  dollars 


_  Write  for 

blanks,  by-laws,  and  forms  to  Philip  Lawrbncx.  1 
of  State.  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  or  Room  K.  Mh  floor.  aH 


I    \Ootothe"IslesfKgst'\    | 


:  steamers 


A  delightful  fi\'e-diiys'  sea  voyage  on  one  of  the  United  Fruit  Co/s  fine  and  fast 

will  take  you  to  Jamaica— the  land  of  perpetual   Spring— where  you  may  enjoy,  as 

"'""' tilse,  £1"  ■-■-'-•--  ^         -    ■■  .,-.,.  ... 


nowhere  el 


an  Ideal  chmate,  superb  scener>%  novel  and  quaint  sights  and  Mr  dtfst  sea 
ll|fc,  bathiHg  in  ail  the  w^ritL 

a»  JAMAICA 

has  splendid  hotels,  railroads,  tr«Iley  lines,  fine 
macadam  roads^e  very  thing  to  make  travdmg; 
pleasurable.  Steam  era  sail  semi-vveekly  from  Bos- 
ton and  fortnightly  from  Philadelphia.  Reduced 
rates  for  Summer  travel — 

S35.O0    one   way,   round  trip  $60.00 

Wriitr  fof  book  lei  *'  The  hk  nf  Ke>it:" 

THE  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 


The  Oudook 


ABCRCROMBie  &.  FITCH 


a  Cents  Worth  of  Foresight 


Win  iDB^«  jmmr  iTiti—  tender  ^mm^m 
th^  yuf  •  aevf  to  be  fcffttttea  dellflit 

-'..r,  i  ^.r.if:;..-,  \-yt  16(>-page  catalogiA!  T,  giving  ciExa  ior 
j^rrr-i  :]'•■:'.  -.'^  ut  lIi^  best  and  strongc^i  wrtcr-prwl  teots 
ETLad^:^ — till  i!j  « c::tl^i»r5  and  all  seasuns. 

Largcftt  tnamifKtarers  of  teot^  1^  tbe  world. 


M^rUi  Headquariers 

^/-  TENTS 


ABERCROMBie 

114-316  Broadway, 


I  FITCH 

NEW  y01*K  QTY 


Direct  from 
the  Furm     clovsr   or^ 

The  niosl  delicious 
i^f^^s  ever  protluced. 

Ever}  e^g  !ihipped 
the  d.!}-  k  is  laid,  :ind 
each  egjj  of  MOST 
DliLIClOUS  FLAVOR 
and  of  double  strength 
because  it  is  fresh.  Safe 
delivery  giraranteed, 

Contracts  made  for  a 
year  or  for  single  deliv- 
er ic-s. 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powdor 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

PREPARED   BY 


f^Dog  Days 


SELTZEH 


to  keep  the  stomadi  dean, 

dear  and  liver  active.  It  oools 
the  blood,  cures  heat  eruptioiB^ 
relieves  constipation,  aids  diees- 
tion.  Effervescent;  AgreetiU: 
ReUabU, 

Used  by  American  Physicteas 
for  nearly  6o  yean. 

50e.  and  •l.OOb 

At  Drqggtets  or  by  imJI  fran 

The  Tarraiii  Co..  JU^f  A 


A 
Gompteidon 

]plmpk%  and  foogh  iUn»  am 
by  iodi^estiofu  CSufcoil  b  an  actire 
dijgrcstive*  It  stops  fenncntatioo,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  deafs  up  the  Gom- 
^iexlocu    Use 

HMURRAY'S 
OHAROOAL 


IJL^m 


AT  ALL   DRUGGISTS* 


30 


r. 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  HENDIUCKS,  Watertown.  Miniu.  wrH.:  ^ 

I  have  used  the  StrencOi-Giver.  Jayne*s  Took  Vcnnifiii(c.  for 

number  of  ytan^  zx^d  mwt  aav  ti^  as  a  tank  and  awpetixer  it  b  il 


yp 

best,  while  fPR 


the 


Aij>round  remedy  for  lAmsa^  Throat  ails— 
JAYNE^  EXPECTOR 


3RANT. 


The  Outlook 


TO  PROVE 


S:Sl^  TIPTOP? 

that  Daus'"  Tip-Top" 
Duplicator  is  the  best, 
simplest,  and  cheai>- 
t^t  device  tor  making 

100  copies  from   Pen-written    and 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  original 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  "  Duplicator"  without  deposit 
on  10  days*  trial. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no 

Printer's  ink.    The  product  of  23  >Tears'  experience  in  Duplicators, 
'rice  for  complete  apparatus,  size  No.  1,  $7.50,  subject  to  the  trade 
discount  of  33%  per  cent,  or  #5.00  net. 


DAUS  DUPLICATOR.  CO..  Daus  Building,  111  John  St..  New  York 


T^e 


^a^Rr, 


SH'^l! 


HADE 

PURITY 
EVERY  PAIR  WARRANTED 

(Ikf^,  AKY  G^Hf NT  DAMAGtD  ^^^ 


Detachable  Shit^kls  can  Ik;  usvtl 
without  sowing  in  the  ginnent*  (.>ul 
of  Sight  Shields  especmlly  adapted 
for  summer  shirt-wai.sts,  CunettCt 
for  stout  persons.  Short  Flap  for 
use  it!  thin  sleeves. 


CARMEL  SOAP 


A»  ABSOLUTELY  FTmi 
OUVE  OIL  SOAP 

IfimeiT.  tblltt  and  Ba^ 


Individual  Communion  Cups 

Bend  for  FBEE  catalogue  and  list  of 
9,000  churches  now  osinff  oxir  cup*. 

SaiHvy  Coanoioa  Oirtflt  Co..  fleet  K    Recbcsler,  N.Y. 


jLBeournn.T  Rxluka,  alwatb. 

Remington  Typewriter 

017  Broedwaj.  Mew  York. 


nordrach) 


A  Place  of  Rest  in  Southern  Catskills. 
Receives  those  suffering  from 


Pure  air  and  water, 
nsomnia.  Malassimilation.  Neu- 


ralgia, Dyspepsia,  and  (tout.    Vapor.  Spra«rue.  Nauheim.  ilot  Air, 
Electric,  and  Mineral  Baths,  initk  diet,  and  Weir  Mitchell  method. 


Pool,  Hilliards,  Howhng.  and  Tennis. 

From  three  to  four  pounds  a  week  are  gained  by  Nordrach 
methods. 

Write  to  Dr.  A.  Judson  Benedict,  Medical  Director,  for  infor- 
mation and  pamphlet.    Hox  220. 

^<THE  NORDRACH."  Phoenicia,  Ulfter  Co.,  lew  Tork 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


Slimke   tnto  Your  Shoee 


f  Men  U 'J  II  tliH  iiLfrtfariLii.- ] 


PKMTS PUI^PITS 

Chorch  Pwaitin  of  aU  klodi 

Qraod  Rapids  Sohool  Farnitort  Worko 

Sales  office.  22  W.  19th  Street. 

New  York. 


I 


HAV    FBVBR    and    ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.    Never  return.    A  radical  departure.    Cause  cHminated. 
Constitution  changed.    Nerves  reconstructed.    Splendid  health.    Over  52.000 
patients.    Good  references.     (••  Reliefs,"  or  chanfre  of  climate, 
-     — >K  11  i,  1 


FREE 

of  man)  interesting  cases.    Address  DR. 


CAnnot  cure.)     Write  for  BOO! 


nUCI,  cootainintr  • 
IIATB8,  BUmU),  "    - 


,  H.  T 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


77    Informatluii    Bureaas    of    the 
New  York  Central  Lines 

Each  city  ticket  office  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Al- 
bany, Michigan  Central,  Lake 
Shore,  Big  Four,  Pittsbui^;  & 
Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroads  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Albany, 
Utica,  Montreal,  practise,  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Dallas,  Texas,  is  an 
information  bureau  where  desired 
information  regarding  rates,  time 
of  trains,  character  of  resorts, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  the 
intending  traveler  wants  to  Icnow 
will  be  freely  given  to  all  callers. 

A  copy  of  "America's  Summer  Resorts  " 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  H .  Daniels,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Nlew  York  Central  & 
H  udson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  bta- 
tion.  New  York^ 

Summer  Tour  to  the  North 

VACATION  TRIP  TO  CANADA  VIA  PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  personally 
conducted  tour  to  Northern  New  York 
and  Canada,  leavinjg^  Aiigust  12,  covers 
many  prominent  points  oHnterest  to  the 
Summer  tourist— Niacara  Falls,  Thou- 
sand Islands,  Rapids  oi  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Quebec,  The  Saguenay,  Montreal,  Au 
Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  and  Saratoga.  1  he  tour  covers 
a  penod  uf  fifteen  days ;  round-trip  rate. 

The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  Company's  tourist  agents,  assisted  by 
an  experienced  lady  as  chaperon,  whose 
especial  charge  will  oe  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  covers  railway  and  boat  fare 
for  the  entire  round  trip,  parlor-car  seats, 
meals  en  route^  hotel  entertainment, 
transfer  charges,  and  carriajge  hire. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any 
additional  information,  applj  to  Ticket 
Agents,  Tourist  Asent,  26j  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  or  aadress  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Cieneral  Passenser  Agent,  firoad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


TRAVEL 


GOING  ABBOAD  on  a  BICTCI.B 

?o"u;irt;Ag?^aiiJ'°^  *^^*''^^"»'  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

LEYLAXD  LIXE 

BOSTON-LIVERPOOL 

Immense  new  steamers.    1st  cabin  at  low 

rates.    Discount  if  return  passatre  is  taken 

Cestrian  .    .    Au«.  15  I  Winifredian.  Aur.*29 

Devonian    .    Aug.  22 1  Bohemian   .  Sept.   5 

Winter  rates  after  Oct.  1.  $50.00 


EUROPE 

Sail  from  BoBtM  to  the 
MEDITERRANEAN 

bvthe 

Dominion   Line 

Gibraltar,  Naples. 

Genoa.  S,S.  Common- 

eahh,     13.000     tons: 

ew    Enjrland.    11.600 

s :        Cambroman, 

10  tons. 

ndsaiitngs  address 
♦tat«  St«,  BoHton 


TRAVEL 


Saint  John 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

is  the  place  to  spend  your 

SUMMER  VACATION 

Cool  sea  breezes  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Beautiful  scenery 
and  river  trips.  Write  Secre- 
tary of  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 
for  booklet  and  particulars. 


MAINE  Mtf  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RESORTS 

For  illustrated  printed  matter  address 

F.  E.  BOOTHBY.  G.  P.  A. 

MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 


If  you  want  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm  or  other 
property  for  a  summer  home  write  us  your 
requirements. 


TOURS 


The  ThoflipsoH'Baldasseroiii 
School   of  Travel 

for  the  superior  education  of  yountr  ladies. 
Annual  visit  of  seven  European  countries 
under  university  leadership  for  study  of 
modem  civilization.  Nine  months'  tour  at 
usual  school  rates.  Catalogue.  Mrs. 
WALTER  W.  SCOTT.  Secy. Dover.  N.H. 


Oriental   Tours 

Fall  party  sailing  in  October.  Regular 
spring  tour  sailing  about  Feb.  1. 1*^.  Best 
arrangements  for  comfort  and  intelligent 
sightseeing.    Small  parties. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.. 
14  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


Trayd  aod    Study  Abroad 

under  the  care  of  American  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  have  lived  in  Europe  many  years. 
Winter  in  Italy.  References  exchanged. 
Address  No.  401.  The  Outlooks 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


CANADA 


OMi/*«Witiu*/^ 


4 


A    NOVA    PCOTIA    HOTFL    WITH 
AMERICAN    COMFORTS 

Booklets  on  application. 


181   Mcitcalfe  St..  Montreal  , 

First<ias8  pn\'ate  boarding-hmwe.  pleasantly 
situated  and  convenient  to  all  placM  of  in- 
terest In  the  dty^ Mra.  REID. 


Hotel  Acadia  ^??V."St!i^,J'^' 

Finest  boating,  bathing,  fishing.  .Send  for 
circulars.  I.  C.  H.ALL.  Mgr. 


AUSTRIA 


Boropeaa  SonaBBcr 

Innsbruck  rrn^j^^nm^ 

With  dry.  braang  cUnate.    Ceoter  {or  Lk=. 

sions. 

HOTBL,    XmOL 

Modem  conveniences.  Best  rd^m»-s 
niustrative  pamphlets  sevt  erans  oa  aR  ^.' 
aon.  CARL  I^AKDSEE.  ?«» 


ITALY 


HOTEL    R.OYAL 

Rome:,  itju-y 

Situated  FULL  SOUTH  on  tl«  )i^b^' 
and  healthiest  part  of  the  town.  Lverr  ^- 
em  improvement  and  bome  coiB{ort& 

Send  for  Pet<t  Guide  de  Rotne.     . 
G.  MAZZERi.  Proprietor  &  Uamm^ 


CONNECTICUT 


CURTO^  ' 


BACON  HOUSE 

On  Long  Island  Sound.  100  ft.  fims  ws*** 
Best  shade  between  New  Havtn  nd  N«« 
London.  All  varieties  ol  sea  fond :  reieabJtf 
from  our  own  garden.  R  ooma  laf^e  andxr^ 
Golf  links  convenient  to  hotel  ;  tcsMua^  l««' 


ing.  and  billiards ;  good  bstfasor;  free  bee: 
for  use  of  guests.  House  opea  until  No* .  bt 
Telephone  23—5.    For  terms  address 

A.  L.  TILLINGHA^.  Mp 


THE  WAYSIDE  m 


HEW  mLFOSD,  Utchfidd  C«^ 

Opens  June  15.    Old-fashioned  coorfcri  mi 
nK>de.rT.  luxury  ^Emt  of  access^  Write  i^r 
J.  E.  CAST 


booklet. 


H.wkh.rst  Hotel  6{»S^»-;^ 

water ;  no  malaria  or  moaoukocs :  higli-gT>« 
servii^ ;  elevator,  sun  parlor ;  goU .    f 
rates  for  May  and  June.    Booluet  at 
ScuoFiBLX>'s,  1  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y. 


.  Y.Chj 


Crest  View  Sanatorion 

preenwioh,Ct.-;Fir8t.claas  in  all  reaoectt. 

borne  conuorts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  V.t'. 


The  loo,  Rldsrefield, 

C!mitl.  ^^°  under  new  managejaeM. 

lent  cuistne ;  delightful  dnvcs ;  1  boor  md  t 
haUfromN.  Y.  >Vithinaccna(»f  cMaeawi 
golf  grounds.  Apply  to  Mrs.  B.  S.  Wamsmm 


DR.   GIVENS'    SAIOTARIDI 

For  the  treatment  of  Nervous  and  adid  lfc» 
Ul  Dbeases,  with  a  separate  Departmsac  »» 
Drugand  AlcohoUcpatiei^.    Send  lor  iBv* 


AMOS  J.  GIVENS. 


.'Sd. 


Sian!iiQffd.CcKtt- 


MAINE 


ROBINHOOD  IKN,  and  the  WiDoiii. 
Bailey's  Island.  Casoo  bay.   MovofM^ 
-^        '  ■ p.    forcv- 


S&°^fe?lH^W!*1S5i? 


rhr. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW   HOUSE 

CAMDEN.  ME.-Hicb  elevatkn,  gnad 
views  of  mountains,  islands*  and  tmr-  Bc» 
mountain  spring  water,  perfect  sr-*^' — 
good  boating.  Uvey .  and  g>«^<f{^ 


tOOCLl 


THE    POCAHONTAS 

(Portsmoiatli  Harbor) 
KITXBRV   POIMTt   Mfi. 

Also  furnlgbed  csCtegM  to  reat.  se- 
ated at  junction  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  tbr 
most  picturesqus  on  the  coast  and  greal  Navt* 
Sution.  CommandinK  view  of  ocean,  barbor. 
and  woodland.  Good  boadng.  batUa«.aBa 
6shi&g.  Golf,  tennb.  etc.  Address  tB  Jok 
tSth.  Mr*.  C.  O.  FBAirOI8»  MgTm 
The  Abbotsford.  Com*th  Ave.,  Bostoo. 


THE     OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


MAINE 


^IXC:     aiGH     ROCK.    Offunqult, 

JMe.— Near  beach  and  pine  woods, 
ae  location.  Moderate  prices.  Modem 
use. J.  H.  LIITLEFIELD. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


St.  Denis 

HOTEL 

Broadwa7&EleTeitliSt.,N.Y. 


TlLe  ConTenlent  Locatioii,  Taite- 
ful  Appointment,  Retsonnble 
Cluurres,  Conrteont  Attendance* 
and  Cnlslne  of  Exceptional  Ex- 
cellence are  Cluuracteristic  of 
tills  Hotel,  and  have  Secured 
and  Retained  for  It  a  Patronage 
of  the  Hirlieat  Order. 

William  Taylor  &  Sob 

.  Proprietort 


THE      EARLE 

Strictly  Fire- Proof 
103  Waverly  Place 

one  block  west  Irom  lower  end  of  5th  Ave. 
Entirely  new  American  plan  hotel. 
Near  business  and  shoppinic  district. 
One  room  with  private  bath  witli  meals 
for  one.  $3.00  i>er  day :  same  room  with 
meals  for  two,  S5.00  per  day.  Also  suites 
o(  two  or  three  rooms  and  oath. 

THE    JIJOSON 

Strictly  Fire-Proof 
63  Washington  Square  South 

Adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church. 
FacinsT  on  the  Washington  Souare  Park 
near  business  and  shopping  district.  A 
select  family  and  transient  hotel .  Ameri- 
can plan.  Single  and  double  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartments  from  $2  per  day 
up.      JAMES  KNOTT,  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Maplehurst  £ra*ii|fo.^ft*a"5: 

First-class  board.  Broad  piazza,  lawns,  shade 
trees ;  near  electric  and  steam  cars. 


HOTEL 

Sweetwater 

BEDFORD  SPRINGS,  MASS. 

OPEN  UNTIL  OCT.  15th 

17  MILES  FROM  BOSTON 

STEAM  &  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 

Rooms  single  or  en  suite.  Ele- 
gant cuisine.  Golf,  Boating,  Bowl- 
ing, Billiards,  Tennis,  Music,  and 
Livery. 

Booklets  and  terras  upon  application. 

ADDISON  GILMORE.  Manager. 


Summer  TnorlHtfl  vkfnni?  Viu^Xon  will 
iindlanre,  ain,  rnnm*  «i  rcfwattar ' 

by  the  day  or  wcf  I:  r  .  r  i  \  <-n » ou  i 
churches,  and  s'l-T't'-'n:  rl^M«rt., 
Mcknight.  I*'  t  csT^^trukt  i^„  ' 


rt^i  ■»^V^%<M^<IMV^^<Ml%^i<^^»^%^M^V^M»i  i^Q 


I 


Hm  MOHICAN  Apartments 

New    London.   Conn. 


American  and  European  Plan. 

Three  minutes'  walk  from  RR.  and  steamboat 
stations.  Up  to  date  in  every  appointment.  Bright, 
airy  rooms  with  the  breath  of  woods  and  ocean 
about  them. 

The  Mohican  Hotbl  was  newly  furnished  this 
spring  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  attractiveness. 

If^HU  for  booklet. 


i 

> 

i ' 


i»^^^^>^%»|[i  tf%^%i^i^^^^^^%»%i  MjJ 


Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
__  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Modem  in  every  detail.  Convenient  to  Back  Bay  Stations, 
near  Copley  Square  and  Public  Garden.  Particularly  attractive  to 
ladies  traveling  alone.  European  and  American  plans.  Circular 
on  application  to  JOHN   A.SHERLOCK. 


The  victoria 


BOSTON 


will  appeal  to  readers  of  The  Outlook  who  wish  to  break  the  journey  from  the 
mountains  or  seashore.    Under  the  same  management  as  the  Islesboro  Inn. 

LESS  THAN  A  BLOCK  FROM  COPLEY  SQUARE 

EUROPEAN  PLAN.  HARRY  L.  BROWN 


W 


Before  Startins:  for  the  Country,  have 

ESTCOTT  /^HECK  YOUR 

EXPRESS  CO.  W      BAQQAQE 

Execntire  Offices,  39  E  42d  St,  New  YorL    Tetephone  29M  38tli 

Baggage  checked  from  residence  to  destination  via  WESTCOTT  EXPRESS  to 
all  points  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  the  West 
Shore  R.  R.,  and  the  Lackawanna  R.R.,  and  their  connections. 

Branch  Offices  throughout  New  York  and  Brooklyn  with  telephone  connections. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE    HARRINGTON 

Great  Barrinirton.  Masii. 

Situated  in  a  most  desirable  spot  amonsr 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  Pure  inviRoratinsr  air. 
charminsr  drives  among:  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains. Hotel  supplied  with  pure  running 
spring  water  and  h  first-class  in  all  of  its  aiv 
Dointments.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  book* 
let.    CLARENCE  B.  ROWE.  Proprietor. 


PEACE    HAVEN 

BRANT    KOOK.    MASS. 

Boa lii5 K  surf  bathinsr. 
r,  nfchfistra.  Min- 
iorlabje.    Booklets. 

1i> 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hotel  Brnnswick 

BOSTON 

^L  European  and  American  Plan.^^ 


B 


ACK 
AY 

£^^^W*£^'%3  1  to  4  room  and  tiled 
USTt/INbath.    Cafd.     Eleva- 

MACS  tor.  Fireprnor.  #1.00 

PIASS*  per  day  and  up. 


TheMountfort 

5  Mountfort.  cor. 
Beacon  St. 


THE    OUTLOOK     RECREATION     DEPARTMENT 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


Walters  Park 
Pa. 


In  the  Mountains  of  Penna. 


Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


The  Sew  I 


etotken»4Bi 


fere  ai^  t*  L^c   M.  Aka  a^ 
TrwBrf  rc?.aMt  at  C^Ksvtaii  antt  ' 


-a 'he 
NO    T 


ttoMfb    I 
lircr  aad  mkt  mctwtrj. 

.  L«wT— >r^.  wTtth  tSK-r  r^ari  «rf  '  •5B-o««»«a«  hoCrt*     B<«'^  S<n«Mr**i.  L«i»  fc.  J«ia. 

1EK5  EAiLWAT  OF  CA3(a5a  l4-Orm»d  II tr.  nd  tte  CELFBkLATEP  ftfljiVUriGAX 
ttx  SlAGAiJi  «r  tb*  tATT.  Ap»*y  ta  X'*  Tortta  J.  W.  ALLlSir^S.  earacr  VaadtffMI 
I  rafty-feqr«a  ft.  awl  ta  Urfeet  Mrwu  «/ail  prtTwai  cMfam.  A  fciai^rfal  Aartaiai  «rtA> 
!  — appfiimiia.    ALKX.  HAM)TTc  P.  A^^  J.  G.  BOUTT.  OfT  Aty..  Qttin,  Cfcfc 


MASSACHUSETTS 


;SS5eiS3t  CAPE  COD 

Ma<MU— F;-tT  raris  *r:«3  ocean.     Frrjcsail- 

.r-K.  ts.-.:r^.  ana    Ai'.-^z.     irfAi  bnt* 


tx«e  Inn. 


^:K; 


TH« 


IPS<JN.  Propnetor. 


THE  SNOIW^  HOrSE 

MARBLKHEAD 

Is  now  open  tor  L*>e  scav/r,.     ^or  tei'm  a<i> 
6Tf=ti  lOHN   k.  ClLL-^,  Fropnetor. 


Menauhant   Hotel 

Henaikaat  (Cape  Cod>,  Mass. 

IHrect.'y  on  the  bevii.  n-rid  water  \-:ear. 
(^.Iiente-e  ^f  the  best.  The  partntt  of 
*princ  wmter.  N  ^ted  lor  its  cxce.icnce 
fA  cuisiDe  and  aoTice.  Yachtmsr  un.*ur- 
;  4-«^ed.  F  :n«  roads,  fiolf.  p-ng-ponz.  ina«>.c. 
AlMolntclj  the  coo.e«i  »p^A  and  most 
laxariooA  bathin?  on  .\Llantic  CoaA. 
FroTj  June  to  '>r:'.-:>er.  Boo<ckrt»  on  appb- 
caiim.    FUJYD  TRAVIS.  Propnetor. 


Manomet  Point  I  AHOMOBE  INK 

Seashore  and  coaDtn' combined.    A  chamw 

\^.Z  p-icc  to  spend  a  \-aca::<jn.  ITie  !r,n  is  an 
o.d-Tiih:  joed.  comiortktjjt.  neU-kept  h  osc, 
w-t'i  tlfe  best  of  water  5jp;:lf  ard  sanitary 
pijT.bin?.  plenty  of  *had*.t:ne  r*ath;n?  L<achu 
rresx.  and  salt  water  tsri.ri?.  ixjatin?  and  out- 
d'  or  >rame*,'icli?nifu.  cri-.  es.?Touni<»  i^  acres 
in  extent.  lUu&trated  tol^Xer  oo  ap>^i:calK>n. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Hillside  Inn.  bethiehem.  S.  H.-Bean- 
tiul.y  situated.  >er\-ice  sjperior.    Kates 

mo  :rr^te    .Sp<^i^.  nt^  tor  early  and  late  sea- 
*'.n.  ILustrated  ooo&iet.  L.T.L,uw5oa,I*rop. 


GatoMty  to  tke  WhfU  MowMtatns 

THE  NEW  SENTER 

CENTRE    HARBOR,  H.   B. 

T>  i-s  'ine  m-Kiem  ho-j^.  nr^^t  bea'jtif'^lly 
»  t^ated  at  the  I  ei'i  ot  I^ne  W;r,'-,e;cvau'.;e'?, 
ac» omm  /dale^ 25- 1 .rue^ts.  Fine  Dri. es.  B-iat- 
in'4.  Bathing.  Excc»icnt  Fish.n<  a.i  the  time. 
New  Manage ■€ at     Moderate  Rates 

C.  D.   BROOKS 
Formerir  of  Hillside  Inn,  Bethlehem/ N.  H. 


•  THE  LAXE'S  • 

CHICHESTER.  K.  H. 

The  quiet,  retired  Farm  home.     For 
9  information  address  G.  W.  La.ne,  Prop.  9 


IKKf  ~"N*  WERE  INN 

y^  T  ^H^i«fal;e41xw'-c- 

*^  L  THOMPSON', 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


KEASftARGE     HAIX.    ITHITE 
MorNTAIjrS.  Xorlli  Coaaray. 

H.  H.— Charnxts?  scnmer  hoiae.  Moder- 
ate rates.  Llectrv;  L^^hts^  sscaai  beat.  co2L 
besdiordrcalv.    Mrs.  L.  I.  RICKER. 


THE  FRANCONIA  INN 

SUGAR  Hfl.U  X.  H. 

Open  end!  Octcber  and  offers  ideal  xttnc- 

tions  lor  the  *n 'Tiff- er.     Vf.«ar  CDrrcspoodcaoe 

B  revested  :c  rczard  to  reservaooo  os  roooa; 

special  rates  m^:.  t>e  jriven  for  SeptcBber. 

PELK.LTT  BROTHKRS. 

Post-office.  Fraoconia,  New  Haanahtre. 


NEW   JERSEY 


THE  8ALT  BREATH  OP  THE  8SA 
BRINGS  HEALTH 

GalcD  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Always  Open 

Illustrated  booklet  teUing  about 
new  buildings,  baths,  and  cuisine, 
sent  upon  request 

F.  L.  T0U1IG«  Genl  Mcr. 


THE  TREMONT  ^^iSl^^-'' 

Special  sommer  rates.  Every  room  a  full 
ocean  \-iew.  Ihrcctiv  on  the  P<eacn.  Book- 
let. S.  Hl.NK.SOX   WuODVAPC*. 


.NEW    YORK 


ADiRONDACKs  s:;a>*"£s? 

Foarth  Lake.  Fulton  Chain.  Write  for  book- 
iet.  Mr».UrH.I^,Nc.i,TAFF.OkiForKe.N.Y. 


I^asadc  Lake  House" 


E.  N.  WESTON 


M.  Y. 


AI>IRONnACK8.-Eatee    Hovm. 
Keene  Valler.  N.  Y.-Heart ol  Mis. 

rishincr.  huntins:.  moontaio-cfambma.  drir- 
ing.  Send  for  ix>..klet    itsto|9.   L.  jTEsras. 


THK   frK<»TERN    rAT«»ftftI^ 

THE    PAkAT4KAN 

i'D  t^e  »ide  &f  M^  PiikalkkaK.  mTSr-t^Kini 
r»  t^^untal  Ttaqf%.  AUttib  ^ts*.n  .•  Lh-e 
bat  i.Um.  Semd  lor  htioki^  F.  D,  N  EW- 
TO.N',  Afkrdlfc.  iMMwwCo^  S-  Y. 


NEW    YORK 


THE  HUBBARD  < 

Jaae  aa      _ 

Mn.  £.  M.  HLBRARIi,  : 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Ymk 


U  AltTHVR  JACKSOW.   M^l9^hmW    | 


«RAin>     TIEW 

'-  "  ■«.JS-T.-r«at:.*- 
;  elniasaM  S.MC  Shs  - 
ALflLEJU  J.  GAULk 


1 


The  GLEASON 
SANITARIUM 

REBini.T. 

tnc  txDs.     zmm 

ueconcay  >■■  

Dnnar.  Dr.  JOl 
if  awjlf  of  Wagaa  w 
poyvoaa.    WiBg jar 


nriie  HoCon 
1     I-  - 


colLa 


Modem  i 


F-  HOFFURT 


Come  Here! 


DATT8  rOTTAGE--fM^ 
bich  e'evatsoo.  przad  a^wzsasa. 

ary;  pore  "  :.ca«l\««rta5>4e»      ^90^1 

J.  fe.  DAVIS.  AdirtadKks.  KirJTxX 


H.f. 


TK  FlAHE  LESUE 

Opca  Jaae  L    BooUet  at  OotlooL.  v  1^ 
FRANK  L.  TRUHOUT.  P19. 


MIZZEN  TOP  HOTEL 


qilACEi 


WBai 


tram  Hew  T< 
^  ien^RaUraai 

Naw  opaa      l.!MO  ft.  < 

N.  S.  HOWF_ 
L  .A,  TWOROGFJt.  .Asm.  Mar 

St 


Cmaian,  etc,  «l  Soo6eid  V  T 
Ncv  Yor* 


BAV  TIEW  HOi:rSE 

SMter  IiOmad  Hcii^U.  X.  T.  A  aelaa 

faiaArhoCd.    Goit  teaw^^vackc^-   ^'  " 

vitirOict.l9L    Booklet.    aiLl 


J 
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NEW   YORK 


THE  QLEN  SPRINGS 
Tbe  American  Nauheim 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  hiffhett 
cbtss.  The  most  complete  a,nd  modern  bath- 
ing establishment  in  America.  Hydrotherapy 
and  Klectricity  in  all  forms:  valuable  min- 
eral sprinsrs.  Well-kept  and  attractive  Golt 
Lin  ka .     Illustrated  book  free. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINOWELL,  PruMeat, 
Wtkiai.  N.  Y. 


ROXMOR 


Woodland, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.T. 

A  wild,  quiet  retreat.  Modem  house.  Book- 
let, etc..  on  apphcatlon.    E.  B.  MILLER. 

Ten  t  accommodation  can  be  offered.  Table 
board  at  house 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Hotel  Mon- 
treat.  Near  Asheville.  N .  C.  Ri?htin 
the  wildwoods.  Elevation  3.000  ft.  Modem. 
Address  W.  D.  PAXTON.  Montreal,  N.C. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


The  FalMiieau,  81-83  Washington  St., 
Newport,  K.  I.  Overlookingr  Narra^an- 
sett  Bay.  Pleasant.sunnv  rooms.  Modem  con- 
veniences. Home  comforts,  first-class  table. 
H.  E.  Bachellbk.  Owner  and  Proprietor. 


_--   _       _       mosquitoes. 

Suri  bathing.    M.  A.  BALL.  Prop. 


VERMONT 


LAKE  HOUSE 

On  LAKE  CHAMPLAm 

Larrabee'8  Point,  Yt. 

R.  L.  ABEGG.  Proprietor 
Accommodations  for  eigrhty  gruests.    Sani- 
tary plumbing  and  steam  heat.    Telephone  in 
house.    Open  all  the  year.    Send  for  circular. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


lloyi  dob*  to  fill  out  club  at  the  Evergreens, 
**  S.  Brooksville.  16  per  week.  Boats  fur- 
nished :  fishing  and  mountains.  References, 
Prof.  Jas.  Barr  Ames,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Address  T.  T.  HARVfeV,  Castine.  Me. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE   AT 

BANTAM,  CONN. 

One  of  the  choicest  rites  on  the  I^ke.  about 
two  acres  land,  hwns.  flowers,  and  garden. 
Artistic  modem  house,  hot  water  heating 
throughout,  exposed  plumbing,  ample  water 
rapplv ;  stable,  rastfc  cottage  four  rooms 
cnrectly  on  lake,  and  pumping  house  with  hot 
air  engine.  Dumping  both  lake  and  well 
"^ter  through  house  and  stable.  Address 
i.  H.  P.,  No.  5375,  care  The  Outlook. 


T 


AT  STAMFORD,  CONN.- For  facts 
regarding  town,  shore,  and  country  cot- 
tages, farms,  country  residences,  and  general 
real  estate  in  one  ot  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tions near  New  York,  address  L.  C.  ROOT. 


MAINE 


1 


Sftran 


A  PUasartt  LouMtry  Home 
A  WELL  ST  IK  K  ]  [t  TRfHT  PRHOK 
mns  clear  acm^^  tlir  umi ;  ?i5  ,icfi-*»  nUout 
evenly  divided  ihi'P  tiibge,  i  aisiiire,  ^n^l  v..,(xl 
land:  cuts  30  ;  us  h^y;  spkndid  an  I  i.ir<i.73 
to  100  oarreU  .s  apples;  Linre  QUiiuriSN  ^  of 
plums,  dehcioti^  cherries,  nkTUy  nf  L:>,ii>es 
and  pears  by  Uic  bushel ;,  level.  i>rc;nv  tiv  Ids, 
free  from  stone,  mrwliy  clar  Itjarn  ^^.lL  i  rge 
two-story  housr  ^^^{  leu  tt*oin*.  wiih  ell.  fluids 
and  carnage  hfi.i-c  i<Lt  tui  abm'ci ;  *iil>-i,iiid 
bam,  34x56.  \^]ifi  ieiUfi  ciipoln,  w\\\rj  .ind 
heavy  finish,  an  J  coj.!  ov^r  #l/iUU  1m  InUd; 
another  bam,  Aiy  v.i,  loitr  lienneTii^.  itth  'ise, 
etc.,  all  in  gL>  >;i  repair;  ^itt  acre>i  u^iler 
plough,  mn  ncn  .., ,,  ^1.Mntl^  intl  rlai-'  "  ..m; 
the  buildings  ',  er. 

only  three-ouar' , _wn 

sdiool,  and  fine  endowed  high  school ;  low 
tax  rate ;  an  admirable  combination  for  sum- 
mer home  or  permanent  residence;  owner 
has  other  business  and  price  is  cut  to  S2,S00. 
Write  for  our  big  FREE  catalogue,  describ 
ing  over  200  N.  E.  farms,  hill  tops,  lake 
shores,  and  ocean  fronts.  E.  A.  STROUT, 
120  D.  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  .Maine. 


title 

of  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  )ust  is- 
sued, describing  hundreds  of  farms  and  sum- 
mer cotuges  for  sale— hill  tops,  lake  shores, 
ocean  Ironts,  and  islands— 1  to  1^000  acres. 
$200  to  $20,000.  It  IS  mailed  FREE  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  E.  A.  Strout, 
120  D  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT 

A  fine  plant  for  a  girls'  boarding  school. 
Well  situated  near  center  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  of  Southern  Berkshire.  Large 
shaded  grounds,  house  will  accommodate 
fifty  students.  Modem  plumbing,  pure  spring 
water,  large  rooms,  open  fire-places,  and  wide 
piazzas ;  suitable  for  summer  boarders  during 
vacation.  A  rare  chance  as  the  property  must 
be  sold.  Address 
Box  128,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


TV-ANTUCKET.-Cottagc  furnUhed  for 
11   housekeeping;   6  rooms;    ocean  front; 

5oud    bathing.      Balance    of    season    $40. 
OHN  PETERKIN.  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


8AL.B  OB  £XCHANG£  for  small 
improved  place,  southern  Iowa  or  west- 
em  Missouri,  village  home,  50  acres.  (Mrs.) 
MILLIE  HALL,^est  Andover,  N.  H. 


NEW    YORK 


^^^       30  Years  Selling      ^v  v 

Country 

REAL  ESTATE  ^7^3; 

Bayers  get  our  Free  Catalofc* 

Owners  send  us  details  of  your  property. 

PHILLIPS  k  WELLS.  %l  Tribsoe  Bnildiag.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's,  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Estate  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  kOBERTS. 


VERMONT 


For  Sale— VERMONT 

One  of  the  finest  country  places  in  the  State. 
Accessible  to  New  York  and  Boston.    Ad- 
dress *•  Rutland,"  .\o.  5.v».V  The  Outlook. 


THE  OUTLOOK 
WANT    DEPARTMENT 

TJu  raU/or  notices  in  this  Defarttneni 
is  J  cents /or  each  word  or  initial^  address 
included.  Orders  skouid  be  sent  {with 
remittance)  at  least  ten  days  Prior  to  date 
cf  Publuatton. 


W^ 


W 


I  CAS  PLACI  TOC  at  once  in  a  good  position  If  you 
are  a  competent  man  with  business  training. 
R  S.  MighiU.  1  Union  Sq..  New  York. 

A!l  A»E1CA!I  LADT  who  has  lived  in  Italy  ten 
vcan  would  like  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  ladies  or  a  family  who  wish  to  pass  tne  winter 
or  a  few  months  in  Rome  next  season,  with  a  view 
of  starting  a  small  prirate  pension .  Special  ad  van  • 
tages  to  those  wishing  to  study  lulian  and  art. 
The  house  will  be  in  a  high,  healthy  locatiitn. 
Address  Roma,  No.  5.749.  The  Outloolc. 
"llTASmiD— Party  with  literary  abQity  and  some 
VV  capital  as  assistant  editor  for  established 
monthly.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Address  Room 
8.7.  Baltimore  Building,  Chicago. 

IBKLIEVE  you  would  take  out  Life  Insurance  if 
vou  knew  you  could  do  it  by  mail.    You  can  by 
addressing  Experience.  No.  5,523,  The  Outlook. 

WASTBD— Position  as  housekeeper  in  college 
or  institution.      Experienced    and   capable. 
Address  No.  5397,  The  Outlook. 

ARTKO— By  a  woman  of  refinement,  a  position 
as  companion  to  an  elderly  lady,  caretaker 
to  a  delicate  child,  or  similar  work.  Excellent  ref- 
erences both  as  to  character  and  ability.  Address 
H..  Box  562.  Mamaron«ck,  N.  Y. 
^ITASTID— By  young  woman,  position  as  Seire- 
VV  tary  and  companion.  References  exchanged. 
Address  Nu.  5.899,  The  Outlook. 

EXPKRIBXfKD  TKACHER  desires  position  near 
New  York.  Tutor,  governess,  or  private  school. 
English  history,  fnathematics,  elementary  French. 
Best  references.    Address  No.  5,855,  The  Outlook. 

TIACHKH  with  experience  wishes  a  position  in 
private  school  or  visiting  governess.  Best  of 
references.  Address  Lock  Box  2,  Quogue,  Long 
Island. 

AHT  OSI  CAS  SBCCRI  for  an  experienced 
Christian  woman  (colore<i  preferrea)  a  good 
home  by  giving  my  wife  her  address.  She  is  wanted 
to  cook  and  assist  in  planning  meals  for  a  school 
family  of  thirty  six  in  the  country.  Frederick  S. 
Curtis.  Brookfield  Center.  Conn. 

WAXTID  bv  a  teacher  acquainted  witli  Colo- 
rado position  as  comnanion  to  person  going 
there  for  health.  Address  .No.  5,877,  The  Outlook. 
ASTKD— For  adoption  in  a  fitmily  of  means,  a 
girl  not  over  three  years  old,  healthy  and  ot 
good  parenUge.  Address  "A.,"  No.  5,863,  The 
Outlo.>k. 

WANTKD— An  experienced    matron    for   girls' 
school.     Best  of  references  required.     Ad- 
dress School.  No.  5.881.  The  Outlook. 

C^LLKUS  WOIA!l,  competent  housekeeper,  kin- 
dergarten training,  who  cannot  afford  to  adopt, 
desires  guardianship  and  ex^ienses  of  motherless 
children.    No.  5379,  The  Outlook. 

OPPOBTl'SITY  for  free,  natural  development  of 
three-fold  child  nature  and  home  care  (modem 
country  home  near  Boston)  given  by  a  mother  (ten 
years'  teaching  experience)  wishing  comradeship 
for  her  daughter  of  eight.  Highest  references. 
Address  Mother.  No.  5,861.  The  <5utlook. 
TB  TIIBBR  AST  lORB  CHBISTUKB  work  than 
1  that  to  which  Rev.  Henry  T.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Weiss, 
and  the  faithful  nurses,  one  a  Christian  Endeav- 
orer,  are  devoting  their  lives  at  Bethesda,  the  leper 
home  in  Surinam  ?  Warmly  recommended  editori- 
ally in  The  Outlook  January  10, 1903.  A  building 
fund  of  f  100,000  is  needed  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
leper  house.  There  are  3,000  lepers  in  Surinam 
still  uncared  for.  Will  vou  not  assist  to  the  extent 
of  a  dime  or  a  dollar  at  least  r  By  every  one  acting 
at  once,  as  you  may  be  moved,  the  amount  neces- 
sary will  surely  tx  contributed.  Read  "  With  the 
Lepers  in  Surinam,"  mailed  for  stamp,  if  you  pre- 
fer before  sending  your  uffering  to  this  cause.  Ad- 
dress "  Bethesda.^'  12  Church  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
PABTT  OP  THBIK  ADULTS  wish  to  learn  t^f 
any  one  who  will  be  likely  to  want  some  re- 
sponsible party  to  care  fi>r  house  during  coming; 
winter.  W^ill  pay  nominal  rent.  Responsible.  No. 
5353,  The  Outlook. 

ST.  J0HM*8  MOSPITAIi.  TOHKBBH,  S.  T.,  offers 
a  two  and  a  half  years'  training  for  women  who 
wish  to  liecome  professional  nurses.  Applicants 
must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  strong,  and 
of  good  education.    Address  the  Superintendent. 

TBAINRD  ATTESDAST  desires  to  accompanv  in- 
valid to  Europe  in  return  for  passage  paid.  Good 
saflor.    Alice  Gale,  301  West  21st  St.,  New  York. 

ATOITSfl  OIBL  OB  BOT  may  find  home  in 
Professor's  family.  Near  excellent  private 
schools.  Healthful  location.  Special  attention  to 
physical  development.  Assistance  in  lessons,  with 
view  to  acquiring  proper  habits  of  study.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.  Correspondence  solicited.  Ad- 
dress No.  5,917.  The  Outlook. 

YOrSfi  BAS,  experienced  tutor,  desires  position 
after  September  20.    Would  travel.     B.>x  94, 
Lenox.  Mass. 


m^*^*^ 


Lakes  in  the  Clouds 


The  above  illustration  represents  Lake  Agnes,  one  of  the  three 
in  the  doads,  reached  easily  from  Lag^an  Station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
I^ailway.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  sleeping  amid  the  everbsting  hills, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  others  equally  alluring  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

The  C.  P.  R.  Chalet  Hotels, 


l!^ 


from  which  these  lakes  are  accessible,  were  taxed  to  their  uttermost  last  year, 
but  this  season  finds  each  one  doubled  in  capacity  and  better  equipped  than 
ever,  including  camping  outfits,  tents,  ponies,  packers  and  Swiss  guides. 


F'or  further  particulars  apply  to 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAIL^¥AT. 

ROBERT  KERR.  PttMOgw  Traffic  M«im8«>.  MONTItEAU  9.  a 
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ODE  ISLAND   I   SUMMER  CAMPS 


.   V^ .        .  Block  Id.,  B.  I. 

nnis,  bathinsr.  driving.  fUhinc.  sail- 
en  Jane  27.  Illustrated  booklet, 
ay  a.  J.  M.  VAILL. 

Kcsort  Bureau.  3  Park  PUce.  N.  Y. 


[KR  BOAUI>.— A  private  family 

5  coffi/ortAble  home  in  healthful  and 

JlVTJJL  PART    OF  RHODE 

II>  will  take  a  few  adulu  to  board. 
(\GE,"  No.  5.071.  The  Outkwk, 


Plimpton  Hotel 

WATCH  H1L.U  R.  I. 

[to  September.    Golf,  tennis,  boating. 

L  fishing. 

lOVEMENTS.       ENTIRE    NEW 

;^     ,   MANAGEMENT 

booklrt  address  THOS.  PARKES. 

letor.  Hotel  Hamilton.  132  West  iSth 

tew  York  aty. 


VERMONT 


Castleton  f„~S:*t?»/J-S?rrJ 

A  dengiitful  place  to  spend  the  sunl- 
it) to  $8  per  week.     Send  for  drcuhrs. 


pster.  Termont,  The  MAPLES. 

Jheertul  larse  sury  rooms,  bathroom,  pi- 
nne  roads^pure  water,  scenery.  Terms 
nable.        The  Misses  SARGEANT. 


E  DORSET  INN  i>o««f  t. 

)  malaria.     No  mosquitoes.    Golf  and 
r  amusements.     Send  tor  booklet. 


.AKB   HOUSE 

LAKE  CHAMPUUN.  UtfralM**  Ptoiit.  Vt 
pen  all  the  year.     Modem  improvements 
steam  heat.    Send  for  circulars. 
R.  L.ABEGG.  Prop. 


LAGLE  INN 

ORWELL,  VERMONT 

^n  ideal  summer  home,  located  on  hitrh 
•und  in  the  beautiful  Lake  Champlain 
ley.  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
ten  Mountains.  Climate  equable  and  dry. 
rest  water.  No  mosquitoes. 
F.  B.  KIMBALL.  Prop. 


VIRGINIA 


atural  Bridge  Hotel 

NATURAL    BRII>OE,  TA. 

^vers  of  nature  will  find  this  an  ideal  spot, 
ind  and  beautiful ;  dnvine.  horseback  rid< 
C.  wild  floweM,  birds.  Cuisine  excellent, 
1  Virginia  stvle»   C.  H.  Paxton.  Manager. 


^arm  Springs,  Bath  Co.,  Va. 

^  now  open  for  guests.    For  circulars  and 
nis address  EUBANK  &  (JLOVER. 
Warm  Springs.  I'ath  Co..  Va. 


SUMMER   CAMPS 


tUMMRR      CAMP     FOR     BOYS. 

^  CampPnrtanlinicnt,  Hu.  Orleans. 

SRs.— Tennis,  golf.  b.i*eball.  salt-water 
tmming  and  sailing.  Tutorinar.  Refer- 
ees: iJr.  J.  M.  Colt.  St.  PauPs  School, 
mcord.  N.  H.;  Rev.  Endicotl  Peabody. 
roton  School,  Groton.  Ma^s. ;  James  J. 
reenough.  Noble  and  Ctreenouglrs  School. 
Jston.  MiBs. ;  Rev.  William  (;.  Thayer.  St. 
ark's  School.  Southborn   '  I  r  IL,r,.Ei 

•.  KnggB.  Dean  of  the  F  .      ,ind 

nences.  Harvard  Uni'  .^  i  ■  .,,ii  .  Itft. 
ass.  Address  GIBSoN  KIJ.L  A.B.. 
aster  of  St.  Paul's  Schc^^K  (.nr,c.-rd.  N.  H. 


DIR0NDACK5,     BLI2ABETMTOWN 

THE  lodge: 

A  summer  home  for  clTlldft;ri  ifi.f  v  ftnf 
iris,  reopens  June  3.  Oiat  <i*-do,>T  in„  \  ,,r 
articulars.  addrc&s  Mi^4  F,  c$,  iHsr 
lye  Semiiary.  Rye.  N.  V. 


Black  Brook 

DEAD    RIVER,    MAIN 

IF  VOU  WANT  THE  BEST 
TROUT  AND  PICKEREL  FISHING 


EVERY  DAY  THE  ENTIRE  S] 

COME  HERE 

Nice  loc  camps  in  a  fine  cool  balsam  and 

pine  wood  grove  ^  good  balsam  bough  beds ; 

sood  board.     Nice  boating  and  canoeing. 

Beautiful  scenery.    Ten  ponds  full  of  trout. 

several  nice  brooks.  andT  the  fjmMus  Dead 

River.    Moose  and  deer  seen  daily ;  all  other 

game  plenty. 

I)airy  mail.  Telephone  connections  to  camp. 

Finest  place  m  Maine  for  college  boys  to 

spend  theur  vacations. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
GOOD    REFERENCES    FURNISHED 

TERMS  ONLY  Sl.OO  PER  DAY 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  Address 

J.  G.  HARLOW,  ProiK 


CAMP    TALOFA 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Bo7ft'  Camp 

Day*«  drive  from  Mt.  Washington.  Ten 
days'  coaching  tour.  Day  trips,  camp  coach. 
Golf  links,  land  and  water  sports.  Best  ad- 
vantages tor  tutoring.  Prospectus.  Address 
W.  J.  BURKE.  B.S..  Worcester  Academy, 
also  H.  B.  GIBBS.  A.^..  Worcester.  Mass. 


170RE8T  PARK  CAMP  for  Bo7«« 
F  Oqaans  Lake,  N,  T.— Third  season, 
July  1  to  Sept.  9.    All  sports.    Tutoring  if 


4"' 

desired. 

booklet    .u^^o    ^^^.m^,     ».     iL^^..  ..^ 

1C7  St.  lames  PUce.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


Rates  moderate.     For  illustrated 

booklet    address    CALVIN    L,    LEWIS. 


CAMPCHESTERRELD 

Sammer  Camp  for  Bo7S 

LAKE  SPOFPORD.  5POPPORD,  N.  H. 

Athletics,  including  golf.  Members  of  the 
SpofFord  Yacht  Club.  Tutoring.  Illustrated 
booklet  "  C  "  for  the  asking.  Edgar  Burs 
Smith.  414  West  8th  St..  PUinfield.  N.  J. 


WILDMERE  ^S 

A  boys'  oamp  In  the 
SBBAQO   LAKB   REOION,    MAINE 

Eight  weeks  of  outdoor  life  with  the  com- 
radeship of  college-bred  leaders  and  high- 
grade  boys.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
to  IRVf.NG  L.  WOODMAN,  Ph.B., 
FrieniL.  School,  Providence.  R.  I. 


Tutorlnff  In  Maine  Woods.  During 
July.  Autrust,  and  September  boys  will  be 
tutored  in  elementary  studies,  preparatory 
school  deficiencies,  and  college  entrance  re- 

auirements  by  Harvard  student  at  the  splen- 
idlv  located  camps  of  the  Debsconeag  Club. 
Booklet  free;  correspondence  solicited.  W.  H. 
DAVIS.  19  Oxford  St..  Cambridge.  Mass. 


CAMP  MONADNOCK  for  GIRLS 
b  opened  for  a  limited  numb*^  of  pupils 
in  Greenfield.  N.  H..  by  two  Bi.on  teach- 
ers. Systematic  faistruction  in  Nature  study 
and  tutoring,  if  desired.  For  circular  and 
references  address  Miss  E.  F.  SIMMONS. 
1C6  Mason  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 


The  Wing 
Camping  Trip  for  Boys 

.To  Beiin^de  and  Moosehead  Lakes  and 
vicinity.  Maine.  Reference  to  head-masters 
of  well-known  private  schools.  Send  for 
circular.  /.EDWIN   WING. 

2  Carver  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  Limited  Number  of  Boys  will  ^ 
recti vfti  in  .\  prh.itir  Cfnintrv  hnii-jc  m 
New    HiiFr-        -       Li^i..^.    ,    _^    _.      ^._^..i 

Dvxr^il{ht. 


New  H,:!^^^^!.^!?.     HcniltKfijJ  ■n^.trts,  r^re>f iil 


|>ine  l&bii  '■-•     c  ^TEdi  Pond.  V.vh 

f!f.inc)»J4^i.L;  *:■  ■-■-,  '  iu.v    '  i'  .-:..■  KSrl.  Kr.'V^ 


CAMP***" 

Ar 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


CANADA 


FOR  SALE  or  TO  LET 
Hill  Crest  and  Harbour  View 

Cottages  5  and  7  rooms^  nicely  furnished. 
Near  Yarmouth.  N.  S.  bine  marine  view, 
bsh  of  all  kinds,  best  of  roads,  farm  produce, 
and  the  purest  air  in  N.  S.  This  will  bear 
"  ".  and  telephone.  J.  E 
'oint.  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 


investigating.    P.  O.  and  telephone.    J.  E. 
Golden.  Chebanrue  Poi'      "'  •    »»  ^ 


CONNECTICUT 


iR  RENT-Small  furnished  cotUge  at 
Grove  Beach.  Conn.  Pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  fine  srove  on  Sound.  For  photographs 
and  particulars  address  Box  142,  Clinton,  Ct. 


F^i 


SHORE   COTTAGES 

Near  New  Haven.  First-class  places  only. 
RenUl.  S2S0  to  f600.  Cheaper  than  if  nearer 
New  York.  Send  for  photos,  etc  F.  M. 
Ward.  SbS  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


TO  RENT,  New  Colonial  Cottage, 
completely  furnished,  on  water  front  near 
New  London.  One  of  the  choicest  loca- 
tions at  Eastern  End  Long  Island  Sound. 
CRUTTENDEN,  Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 


To  Rent  for  the  Season  ^^^f 

on  bluff  overlooking  Sound  at  Mf|dlson 
Beach.  A.  J.  SHIPLEY.  Madison.  Conn. 


0>untry  life  and  Seashore  combined.— To 
rent,  large,  o,ld-fashioned  farmhouse,  kind 
everybody  admires.  Location  I^ng  Island 
Sound  near  Saybrook.    Box  380.  Niantic.  Ct. 


FOR  RENT  *  ?S??5?G".f  ° 

at  OCEAN  BEACH,  near  New  Lon- 
don.  eight  rooms  and  attic ;  plumbing,  elec- 
tric ligntB.  $450  for  the  season.  Address 
W.  S.  Chappbll,  New  London.  Conn.,  or 
R.  F.  BuNNBK,  19  E.  21st  St..  New  York. 


R)P  ^ATP  STONEY  CREEK, 
rUR  OALJZ  CONN.-Hotel. 21  rooms; 
four  cottages ;  granite  sea  wall ;  dock ;  three 
aures  of  lawn  and  trees:  five  minutes  station. 
CHAS.  H.  WEBB.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MAI  NE 


<*  Maine  Farms »»  %^ 

of  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  rast  is- 
sued, describing  hundreds  of  farms  and  sum- 
mer cottages  for  sale— hill  tops,  lake  shores, 
ocean  fronts,  and  islands— 1  to  1,000  acres. 
$200  to  $20,000.  It  is  mailed  FREE  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  E.  A.  Strout, 
120  D  Exchange  St.,  Portland.  Me. 


BaUey's  Island,  Me.  SsSfc^Tl^ 

tage,  near  water,  to  let  for  season.    Apply 
Miss  MASSEY,  Bailey's  Island.  Me. 


To  Let— Two  six-room  furnished  cottages 
for  the  season,  one  in  village,  the  other 

S!^'"o"Sf.'^i;„N*.t  Bl«e  Hill,  Me. 


CHOICE  LOCATION  for  Snmmer 
Home.  Ten  Tote  ot  10.000  feet  each. 
Near  bay :  splendid  ocean  view.  Price  reason- 
able.   N.  W.  Thompson,  Friendship,  Me. 


ISLESBORO,  ME. 

FOR  SALE  —  An  unusually  beautiful 
point  of  land  on  the  west  shore  facing  the 
Camden  Mountains,  containing  nearly  14 
acres,  and  having  nearly  half  a  mile  of  'Witcr 
front  with  fine  rocks,  beaches,  and  bold 
shore.  The  land  is  diversified  with  groups 
of  tre^^,  woods,  and  open  fields,  and  w 
adapted  either  for  mdUidkta.1;  use  as  a  whole 
nr  for  siiibdiH*lcin  jntn  n^veral  lots. 
.L  MrriRAY  HCIWF  «  BRAOLEE 
HH  Htnft-  ?iT  r^  *  t,  HoHton,  Marni. 


f 


OGVSii  1  r  I T.  ?H  A  f  N  K.  To  let.  cottage 
iiir.irt-^i  Ui  ilic  l.l^^l^re  iind  long  beach; 
II  pn4>ni^ ;  o|m,'ti  lire!iia.« ;  wide  piazias. 
!■  uUv  lurniEihL:4:L  Runnintt  w-aler.  No  plumb- 
i\nf  Nrjif  h^T'itl  And  pfist-nf!ice,  boat  and 
bnatitic.  $^  fof  the  fXAian.  Address  H, 
fkiK  J^  IlinQver.  N.  H. 


THE    OUTLOOK    RECREATION    DEPARTMENT 


COUNTRY   PROPERTY    FOR   SALE   AND    TO    RENT 


A    PAKK  HILL  HOMB 


PARK 
HI  LL 

Af\   Idyl  off 
the  Hudsoffi 

We  will  send,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  Outlook 
reader  seeking  a  suburban 
home  near  New  York,  a 
copy  of  this  richly  bound 
and  handsomely  printed 
book.  It  contains  over  100 
photographs,  on  heavy 
coaled  paper,  of  Park  Hilt 
on-the- Hudson,  New  York's 
most  beautiful  suburb. 
AMERICAN    RCAL 

CSTATC  CO. 

Dn  Brildiaf.  2M  Braatfwqr 

New  Y«rk 


MAI  NE 


KENNEBUNKPORT 

A    FURNISHED    HOUSE 

grooms,  seven  diambers.  on  Grandview 
IlL  overlooking  the  river  and  ocean.  The 
house  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
bath  and  laundry,  and  has  fireplaces,  wide 
verandas,  etc.  To  let  at  a  very  reasonable  rent 
for  the  season.  .Address  for  full  particulars 
Mr*.  F.  T.  (iREENH  ALGE.  Lowell.  Mass. 


Orr'8  Island,  Ulaine 

NKW  COTTAGE  of  11  rooms,  thorpusrhly 
•nd  prettily  furnished ;  modem  conveniences ; 
vkide  verandas:,  close  to  shore:  first-rate 
nnchorare;  an  ideal  house  for  yachtsmen. 
Daily  boat  hrom  Portland.  One  and  a  half 
nours*  drive  from  Brunswick.  Rent  i350. 
Apply  to  C.  P.  PUTNAM. 

63  Marlboro  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Pemaquid   Point,  Maine 

For  tale  or  to  let  for  the  season,  a  cozy  new 
cottage,  six  rooms,  furnished:  pure  water. 
CKccilent  ^hm^.  Rocks  and  surf.  No  bjt.- 
t«r  place  in  Maine  to  Ket  rest  and  stren;^.i. 
1  wo  mails  daily.  Address  Box  1.  Normal 
Hall,  Bridarewater.  Mass. 


MAINE    COAST 

FOR  SALE-On  Penobscot  Bay— To  settle 
•  ioint  account— A  tract  comprising  4(J0  acres 
of  land  with  nearly  4  miles  of  shore  front. 
Thej>ropcrty  comprises  a  number  of  bold 
headlands,  fine  rocks,  coves,  and  beaches ;  is 
much  divcrsiticd  in  its  surface  with  woodland, 
hilU.  and  open  fields,  and  commands  every- 
where most  exquisite  views  of  the  bay,  isl- 
ands, and  mountains.  The  property  is  on 
the  mainland  in  a  central  position  and  with  a 
Kcncml  southwest  exposure.  It  is  within  half 
an  hour  by  steam  launch  from.the  Dark  Har- 
bor landing  .it  Islissboro.  This  property  will 
be  sold  at  a  low  price  per  acre,  and  offers  an 
exceptional  opportunity  fora  rentleman  wish- 
ing a  large  private  estate,  or  lor  subdivision. 
J.  MURRAY  HOWE  A  BRADLEE 
9S  State  Street,  Boston,  MaMfi. 


SEASHORE 

ON  FIRST  FOOT  OP  MAINE  COAST 

At  dtmoe  of  Beantffal  Portsmmith  Htrtor 

FURNISHED  COTTAQBS 

af  from  6  to  14  rooms,  to  rent  for  the  season. 
MairnHicent  location,  all  the  summer'  pas- 
nMe«:  fine  l>oatinsr,  etc..  srolf.  Address  S.  E. 
jfNNISON.  Kittery  Point.  Me. ;  or  A.  W. 
KtAKR  ATT*  CO..  SO  State  St..  Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

Attraotl¥e  Old  Colonial  Farm- 
house for  rent  from  August  1st.  Five  min- 
utes' walk  from  hotel,  post-office,  teleohoiie, 
livery  stable.  Running  spring  water  in  kit^ 
chen,  full  ice-house,  fine  garden,  good  or^ 
chard.  Rent  low  to  ri^ht  peonle.  Address 
C.  F.  BRUSIE,  Oasining,  N.  Y. 


ANNISQDAN,  HASSACHUSETTS 

Shore  of  Cape  Ann- 
Cottage,  eight  rooms  and  bath:   eroands 
extend  to  the  beach.    Kent  $4100.    Address 
L.  B.  PULCIFER.  Annisguam.  Mass. 


Summer  Cottage  oo  Buzzards  Bay 

TO  LET  AT  CATAUMET,  MASS. 

NEW  CQTTAGE.  11  rooms,  overlooking 
bay  from  sightly  bluff,  steps  leading  to  waters 
edge.  Fine  boating,  bithing,  and  fishing. 
House  newly  furnished  complete :  all  modem 
conveniences:  ten  minutes'  walk  from  post- 
office,  store,  and  station.  Beautiful  sea  and 
country  view :  large  piazzji  glassed  in.  One  of 
best  locations  on  whole  coast.  Stable  ac- 
commodations for  one  or  two  horses.  Price 
for  season  $525.  Address  owner. 
T.  A.  BAXENDALE.  Catauraet,  Mass. 


To  Let  for  the  Season 

On  Jemftalem  Road 

COH ASSET,  MASS. 

South  Shore  of  Massachnsettg  Bay 

Directly  on  the  Sea.  a  lanre.  modem  stone 
Residence,  stone  stable  and  Casino:  exten- 
sive grounds  and  woodLinds :  bath-house. 
House  is  fully  fumlshcd.  has  all  modem 
conveniences,  and  is  righted  by  both  iras  and 
electnaty.  Stable  ha-n  eight  stalls,  of  which 
three  are  box  stalls.  Rental  for  the  season, 
$4,000.  which  includes  water  and  ice  and  care 
of  grounds  and  (rarden.    Apoly  to 

W.  1>ARWIN  HUNTKR, 
96  Fifth  Avenue.  Nf  w  York  City 


BARS  ROrKS,  OT.qUC£8TER. 
Remodeled,  newly  furnished  cottage, 
location  unexcelled.  Near  fine  golf  lifiks  ana 
bathing  beach.  Very  large  living  room ,  piazza 
and  glass  enclosed  porch,  pantry,  kitchen, 
basement  laundry,  5  bedrooms  (6  it  desired), 
bathroom,  water  and  gM.  (Rev.)  J.  S. 
WILLIA^fSON.  Haverhill,  Mass. 


ANNISQUAM  —  Qloucester 

To  I^et- Furnished  house  of, ten  rooms  with 
all  modern  improvements:  situated  on  the 
shore  at  Norwood  Heights.  Good  boating 
and  bnfhinsr.  Fme  sea  view.  Apply  to 
ARTHUR  E.  ROWE.  Gloucester.  Mass. 


MASS  A  CHU  SETT 


NANTUCKKT.  lIAf 

To  rent,  f nmlalsflid.  a  jijumi 

house,  newly  decorated  :haa  bb,  e^ 
toilet  room,  open   fircplaaa.  asc 
Also  six-room  cottawe  «»  nam  far  > 

fffeV^r^'^^^'*-^  ^ 


Xo.  Falmoiitiiy  Ma^ 

Bossarda  B«jr»  Oupa  €«>: 

For  Rent,  7  choice  SumoMr  laaa^  < 
new  and  modem,  funashad  eaao^cr 
12  rooms.  Price  rai>ri|»Mn_<L^  ■ 
For  details  addrcse  LSfSWMJtl 
Brockton,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  HIL 

In   Pittofield.  BCaaa^  «fed  TV 
To  tent,  famished  HomgmhmwBrT- 
son.  rangioir  from   ^m*!^  oa 
ooantry  seats.    Send  for  cab 
Frank  Rpsselj.  &  Oow» 


Berkshire  Hill: 

To  RtnU  FmmMmJ 
for  tiie  summer,  the  *t»M"^*>^ 
the  late  Hon.  H.  L.  D««e& . 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Apply  to  Ui 
ANNA  L.  DAWBS  er  > 
FRANK  RUSSKLL  ft  C: 
PittsSekl,  Mass. 


FURNISHRp  HOUSK  at  \ 
Chester,  Mass..  to  let  trr« 
to  September  6.  13  rooms,  higii  cr 
plenty  of  land,  splendid  \-iew.  s  im&.^ 
eiectncs  and  MetropoJitan  Park;  ■ 
Irnm  Boston.  References  reontred.  L 
167  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Mas*. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRI 


,^^«N.    H.-POR    RKNT.   %MM 

1903— Large  .house.  lO  roons:  ? 
fireplaces.  Folly  furnished.  MoKts. 
watw-  view.  Golf.  Hathne.  L- 
B.  C.  ELY,  GreenvUle.  N.  H7 


WHITE  MOUNTAP 

Hew.  Old  Fashlsaed,  Fvraliiei  In 
Ten  rooms,  on  L4ske  Paq«awlcri.  ( 
way.     Unrivaled    views   of    Wasic 
Choconia,  and  Moat ;  boatiac  faatiBu 


WILTON,  N.  H,-A   ___ 
cottage  of  eleven  rooms  G«k~ fibie^  r 
lefcs  than  ten  minutes*  wTiIk  to  B.  &  M 
station,  to  rent  to  a  private  fuah  *. 
summer.    Nicepine  prove,  pmre sitrir«  - 
on  two  floors.    This  b  a  very  denraSlc 
Inmiire  of  BEN  E,  IWRUsTS^, 
wtck   Building.  5  Tremont   StL  BoOu 
C.  A.  BALES.  WUton.  N.  H.      ^^ 


Cendeintn*s    Summer    Resi^ 

to  rent,  fumisbed,  for  summer,  in  pn  I 
part  of  New  Hampishire  tonra.  LavB.  c? 
shade,  modem  plumbinr.  and  stable ;  i^ 
own  home  luxuries  and  countryjbeiz 
tion.  Less  than  two  hours  from  »mt  a 
L.  H.  BALDWIN.  WUtoa.  N 


NEW    JERSEY 


GLENRIDGE,N.J. 

7o  xvcnty  nsmiBDcd 

For  the  sitmmer  or  by  the  year,  dei^ 
able  residence  on  Ridrewood  Ays. 
near  railroads  and  trolley.  Every  cy«. 
venienoe.  Telephone.  11  rooois.  OcN 
40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Aho  Ut 
sale.  Address  C.E  LEMA.SSEXA. 
Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 
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BOUND  VOLUMESi 

OF  I 

THE  OUTLOOK     f 

m 
m 

Handsomely  made  up  in  Jade  Gfeen  Cloth,  advertising  pages  elimi-    ; ' 
nated,  convenient  size  for  Library,  each  Volume  with  Index,  three     ; 
Volumes  to  the  year,  at  $1.25  per  Volume,  or  $3.50  for  the  three     ;■ 
Volumes  comprising  the  full  year.    Sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.     » 
Each  Volume  contains  a  history  of  the  world's  doings  in  paragraphs 
which   both   report  and  interpret,  reviews   and   records   of    current 
literature  and  timely  features  of  importance. 


Vol.  56 
Vol.  60 
Vol.  64 

Vol.  ro 

Vol.  n 

Vol.  r2 

Vol.  n 


Contains  in  full :  The  Message  of  the  World's  Re- 
ligions, and  many  other  important  articles. 

Contains  in  full :  Four  articles  by  W.  E.  Griffis  on 
America  in  the  East ;  three  installments  of  George 
Kennan's  Story  of  the  War,  etc.,  etc. 

Contains:  Ten  Letters  by  Phelps  Whitmarsh  on 
the  Philippines ;  ^ix  Letters  by  James  Barnes  on 
the  War  m  SoiXth  Africa,  etc.,  etc 

Contams:  Four  articles  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Abbott's 
series  on  "Religious  Life  in  America;"  several 
special  articles  by  George  Kennan ;  Governor  Wood's 
article  on  Cuba ;  four  chapters  in  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  "  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years;"  five  chap- 
ters in  Lillian  W.  Betts*s  "Story  of  an  East  Side 
Family,"  etc.,  etc. 

Contains :  The  Traged)r  of  Pel^e.  by  George  Ken- 
nan;  Civil  Government  in  the  Philippines,  by  Gover- 
nor Taft;  Continuation  of  Memories  of  a  Hundred 
Years,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  etc.,  etc. 

Contains :  Opening  chapters  of  The  New  American 

Navy,  by  John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 

Modfern  Composers  (4  Articles),  b}r  D.  G.  Mason; 

closing   chapters    Religious    Life    in   America,  by    DCCClIlDCr 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  etc.,  etc. 

Contains :  A  Fi^ht  for  the  City,  by  Alfred  Hodder, 
Secretary  to  District  Attorney  Jerome ;  Holding 
up  a  State :  Addicks  and  Delaware,  by  George  Ken- 
nan  ;  Installments  of  The  New  Amencan  Navy,  by 
ex-Secretary  John  D.  Long,  etc.,  etc. 


l\89r\ 
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September^  «fioQ  i 
December  i  loV«  ; 

January 
April 


January 
April 
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August 


J1900  i 
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January 
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The  twelve  Illustrated  Magazine  Numbers  for  1897  or  1898,  bound  in  Maroon  Ootfa, 
will  be  sent  for  $2.00,  prepaid. 

Odd  Volumes  of  The  Christian  Union,   43,  44,  46,  47,  and  of  The 
51,  52,  53,  54,  of  six  months'  Numbers  each,  $1.50  per  Volume,  prepaid. 


Outlook.  . 


Otir  supply  of  some  of  the  Volumes  is  limited,  and  an  early  order  is  advised. 

THE '>0K  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  I 


bird  in  a  cage 
As  worth  two 
in  a  tree. 

an'» 
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Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers — a  Fairy  Sandwich  of  rare 
and  delicate  lightness,  enclosing  a  creamy  filling  of  the 
flavor  you  most  prefer — Cherry,  Orange,  Lemon,  Vanilla^ 
Chocolate,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  or  Mint.  A  crisp  and 
crumbling  dessert  wafer,  blending  delightfully  with 
punches,  ices,  sherbets,  pudding,  fruit  or  berries. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPAHV 


A  prescription  t'at 
tr^tk.  V  ..ara  has  b«„  dlevbtin- 

lTn,t.tor»,    overcome    a//   su^.stimtcs.     Povn'rV, 
"  a  l-rtCTiption  THAT  crt" ->-J^^  ,,    ^      ExTitJicr 

k««>w«  iumaterw,„e.!ica.  valuable  aaodyae  (pain  kH^ 

H  Vou  Want  a  Cure 
ThaVs  Safe  and  Sun 

y-.   «-a„t  ^,.^-r,•3  rxTRACT_it   CUHES        Don't 

I'i^-d  ^iU*  cither  r«.i,.  rciTc^  ,  /     //.'»'^««ax  f,>^,»,.a,  com- 


n"  CURES 


Who  use 

f 

the  Hot-Air  Pump? 


About  30,000  families  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  following 
names  are  selected  from  our  books,  simply  because  they  represent 
a  discriminating  class,  who  search  for  the  best  article  for  any 
purpose  and  then  buy  it ;  these  men  have  tried  the  Hot-Air 
Pump,  and  it  has  not  been  found  wanting  : 


J.  Plerpont  Morg:a]i»  New  York. 
Khedive  of  Es^pt. 
WWtelaw  Reid,  New  York. 
W.  K.  VanderbUt,  New  York. 
George  Vanderbilt,  New  York. 
Frederick  W.  VanderbUt,  New  York. 
Cbauncey  M.  Depew,  New  York. 
Charles  Lanier,  New  York. 
H.  H.  Westlnghoase,  Pittsburs:. 
Kins:  Edward  VII. 
Mayor  Seth  Low,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York. 
H.  0.  Havemeyer,  New  York. 
Hontagfue  Allan,  Montreal. 


H.  IL  Flas:ler,  New  York. 
Collfate  Hoyt,  New  York. 
W.  C.  Whitney,  New  York. 
Bruce  Price,  New  York. 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Ex-Senator  D.  fi.  Hill,  Albany. 
Secretary  John  Hay,  Washinsfton. 
L.  C.  Tiffany,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Valentine  Blatz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
George  B.  Post,  Bemardsville,  N.  J. 
R.  L.  Agassiz,  Hamilton,  Mass. 
W.  W.  AlUs,  Milwaukee. 
John  H.  Converse,  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 


But  the  fact  that  the  rich  are  buyers  does  not  mean  that  the 
Hot- Air  Pump  is  an  expensive  luxury.  It  is  within  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  modest  dweller  in  any  country  cottage,  and 
will  prove  to  be  the  cheapest  household  investment  he  ever  made, 
supplying  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  go  with  an  abundant 
and  constant  water  supply. 

The  Hot-Air  Pump,  a  permanent  investment  which  wLl 
outlast  a  generation  of  users,  can  now  be  bought  for  $108. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  *'  D  "  sent  free  on  application. 

lwi^^_  w%^*  ^ T«         •  t>  *  35  Warren  St.,  New  York.    239  Franklin! 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co.  ss???fe°i?.^#pyu.,.fi??^5 


XenUato-Rey 


22  Pitt 
71.  Havj 


A  Midsummer  Need 

is  a  soap  that  may  be  used  with  comfort  upon  m 
weather-burned  complexionp 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

IS  balm  to  the  hot»  inflamed  skin.     Peculiarly  sooth m^,  refreshing 

unci  purifying.     Allays  all  irritation  and  keeps  the  skin  smooth  and 

soft  in  spite  of  daily  exposure  to  sun  and  wind, 

Vou  r  deakr  hms  It.    39  cent*  m  ca3m» 

i^pCUdl   UIJCJ     1^^  j.,„|^  (...iitav*-  tTT  fur  10  ccoEi  tin  iKrij^  and  l«iapJ«l  «f  VTopd^ljr't  fkeA»| 

THE  ANDREW  JERGENS  CO..    Sole  Owners,    Cincinnati.  O. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 

(415)  723-1493 

All  books  may  be  recalled  after  7  days 

DATE  DUE 


